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Portland is tlic ' 


J' Portland is tlic tChcsM Bank,’ which i.i reality unites - 
PORTLAND AND THE BI’EAKWAIEH. it frith the mainland^ so that toe isle of Portlan.d is 
No twraisTAUinxo the proverbial (^loom of November, in fact a peninsula. Still, wo cannot help holding 
the sun shone as brightly as though nature did not by its eommrfn designation. The bank wo have 
believe the almanac, when, a feu days since, wo found just meiltitncd ( is \ mound of shingle* about two 
ourselves on board a VAymouth steamer, bound for hundred y.-ffds in width, and more than Mm miles in 
Portland. The voyage, it is tru#, was expected to length; nearly, but not quite touching the nearest 
n'Tupy only half an hour; still, it was a very pleasant poii^t of the opposite shore, and then ‘running up in^ho 
f.liing’to have fair weather. forft of a njrfcw isthmus along the western seaboard 

The Hay of Weymouth looked extremely picturesque of Dorsetshire.’ This singular formatiggi, which is 
on that occasion. The long line of white cliffe, wit# ahout forty *eet above high water-mark, alts as a 
their broken headlands, seemed almost to laudloek tlic natural breakwater to tlic anchorage of Portland 
bay. It chanced, fortunately, that the incident of Roads, sheltering t^s east bay against weatorly^nles. 
light and colouring was peculiarly beautiful and varied. ‘.The shingle of the Cliesil Bank,’ says Mr Cnodg, in 
Tli* sky v as, in truth, ^icavenly azure, diversified his admirable paper reajJ before the Institution of Civil 
with soft while clouds, changing every moment under Engineers in May 1853, ‘ft composed chiefly of «halk- 


lloads, sheltering t^s east bay against westcrljiajnles. 

‘.Tlie shingle of the Cliesil Bank,’ says Mr Cnodg, in 
his admirable paper reajJ before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in May 1853, ‘ft composed chiefly of «halk- 


the inllueneo of the plastic ^ind, which dallied with flints, with a small proportion of pebbles from the red 
the sky drapery till its fashion was all beautiful. The sandstone. . A peculiar kind of jasper with* flesh-. 1 
bine sea was covered with a tracery of dancing gold coloured se?l predominating, is not very uncommon, 
spangles, and the white-crested waves rode cheerily .... There are afco occasionally pebbles which are 
info the shore, giving life and animation to tile whole decidedly porpliyri Lie. . . . As a proof of the solidity of 
scone. tlie mass, it may liere bo noticed that the water never 

.As wc receded from the shore, the diflerent objects percolates from the vjest bay into tlie east bay, except 
of interest in the neighbourhood of Weymouth were in tlie heaviest gates from tlie south-west—notwiifi- 
pointod out to us. The moors, treeless, but greened standing t?!at ordinary tides in moderate weather rise 
undulating, have liere and there oases of luxuriant to two (ft three inches higher, atm fall out two feet, 
verdure; ami under shelter of tlic hillside, villages nine inches lower on the vest side than tlif cast.’ . 
nestle themselves, as at Preston and Osininston, with The questions v. liieh arise respecting tlii/formation 


a picturesque church for warden of the happy valley. 
It was very interesting to watch tho cloud-shndoigs, 


are highly interesting, and are closed followed out in 
tlie paper from which we quote. When we come to. 


| | v ‘to * w j m ». an is um; tin: jnijH'i iiuiii v» im-ii tjitutc. »» mi* wc tumu m/. 

: chasing each other over the wide expanse of Mown; examine the materials which compose the accumulate* 

! now throwing the clifls into dark and bold relief mass, we are led by geologists to trace back th^v'-d, 
| against tlie bright sky, and now revealing in intensest origin to strata which would naturally "afford this 
sunlight every detail of broken rock and shelving debris; and, according to tlie shewing of Mr Coodc, 
i shore, every hue of colour, every change of sand and such strata are not to lie found save’on the west coast, 
shingle, and far-strctcliing sunken ledges. It was as far down as Lyme-Regis. Accepting this fact, we 
mor.- like a good water-colour drawing than almost aye led to reason on the movements and depositfbn of 
anything English we had over looked upon. shingle, andsto balance probabilities between tlie effect 

Rmgsteud and Lull wort li,*wc were told,-arc places of tidal currents or wind-waves upon these travelling 
oi interest. St Albans Head was the extreme point masses. s m '• ^ 

^discernible. We soon rounded that part of the Tlie tltt^^/hat the wiiid-icavcs are tlld primary 

mainland winch unfortunately shuts out the view of ffiniso of flic transit of d,*rk from distant strata, is 
, Cortland from tlie town of Weymouth, and now we ably supported by Mr Goode. He multiplies instances 
’i found ourselves in sight of the island,•which rises of shingle borne by the heaviest seas m opposition-^) 

| rather grandly from tlie water. Many persons have tlie prevailing current of the tide, fl.no form of the 
^compared it to Gibraltar; and as it appeared on this bank varies considerably under tin?intluepce of severe . 
j occasion, its height was exaggerated by a lingering gales of wind; tlic concussion of tlie receding meeting 
, rflfct which veiled its summit. the on-coming wave is sometimes so great/‘ >liat'an 

•Tho island lias naturally a very warlike look; and enormous body of bftiken water*and spray wyil some- 1 
j now a substantial fort, in coi^yo of erection, is cresting times rise perpendicularly into the air to a ££ight of 
j tlic near extremity —it commanding position, anyone sixty or seventy feet.’ 

I of great importance in guarding tlie roadstead. ' . There is a curious jjnecdote connected witlftha'force 

j One of the most remarkable features connected with of winds and waves, winch map ndt bg. known to all i 
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ynr reldcrs. On ihc'ffi-iilof November 1124, a ship of 
100 torts harden, havin'fr»n (hoard storn? and liejivy 
guns, ‘ tteiiig’ utmble to weather Portland, a# .1 last 
rrt 'iircV.iivas run directly oil to the Clu-sil Bank un<ler 
1 ynnvas. **«.{4he happened for eomo in on thq top of*a 
: ’son, and by U> / . momentum jfvm carried on to the crest 
li of t ha hank''ykwrc she rA.iHiiiedJor some tiifto, and 
j was iilto> '.itely launched suh the "astern lay.’ * 

! \V r e fotml an hour had already flown iit listsning to 
' Jowl traditions, and in examining this eurieu* f shingle- 
! bench, which so happily forms a fialunil breakwater 
| just in the right place, a We could tool, however, leave 
' the place without noticing the; local' boats, called 

• ‘'ferrets, 1 which are used by the fishermen* 1 of this 
district. They are quite peculiar, and ‘ are propelled 

* by the rowers on one side puli,bur stroke alternately 

I > "with those on the other, thus fiiviiy; the boat a tor- 
I .tuous motion through the v a ter. 1 The fishermen 
I; .consider this method economises power. Certain it 
1 is, they are a hardy race, and manage their barks 
I most skilfully. , 

j] Till lately, the Portlanders have«beenf an isolated 
. people, preserving many old-world custoihs, and never 
' marrying out of the island; but their primitive habits 
and manners have been invaded by the march of 
physical science and the mechanical aiCs v which srmc- 
times drive in civilisation with a sledge-hammer, 

; where the s^Til will not take kindly' to the seed. 

Apropos of engineering triumphs, we/ .,,u bend our 
stepiy to the hrenkwater, which is being constructed at 
Pnrth.nl, and is the great obiect it.'.sttraotien. Leaving 
the Cnesil Bank to the rigiit, the visitor proceeds 
i along tlie shore for some quarter of a. mile, through 
1 a ‘ J'eiion upon Ossa’ of s/oiio, iron, and miscellaneous 
j! qtalerials, when arriving at (the lodge, his name is 
w required, and he is then free to sec }he varies, 
j At present, the whole place is eucuc-hered by a 
vast wivtden staging, over which railway lines iutor- 
; sect eaeii otlicr; together with tlie tools and appliances 
required by engineers, masons, smiths, carpenters, 
divers, and others. Horses tramp along the wooden 
causeway, steam-engmes hiss and roar, iron chains 
i dank, and wheels revolve with ceaseless noise. 

| At lirst. it is diflicnlt to realise what all this is about, 

■ hut curiosity soonl cads you onward where flic tide of 
‘business seems tending. 

J Here if may be well to say a few words about the 
1 history of the breakwater. About 1704 it occurred to 
j Mr Hcrvey of Weymouth, who was evidently a very 
. intelligent* and far-sighted individual, that it would he 
; * uglily desirable to have a breakwater for the purpose 
i "f sheltering the Portland lloads. It was a fixed idea 
i in his mind, -nd he appears to have pursued the 
; subject-with an earnestness worthy of the cause. He 
! memorialised a, ’ petitioned ail to no use, and died, 
i leaving his suggestion a legacy to parliament, who 
j very wisely came to the conclusion, feme ten years 
I ago, that this coast required a harbour, and that the 
j tremendous works of a similar kind -t Cherbourg 
j were a significant hint. The breakwater was aeeord- 
; iugly/-commenced iu 1847; but the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone did not take plan 'ill tlie 25th 

■ of Jyly 1 s-l!>, when'that duty was perfori ed by the 

■ prince-consort. 1 

. The* breakwater is designed to be 2.V'0 yards in 
length, and well shelter 2107 acres of Portland Bay— 
1700 acres of which will have from two to ten fathoms 
at low-watqr spriftg-t.des, having excellent anchorage 
in a strong blue clay, with other advantages of good 
Wate- i. nl an almost inexhaustible supply of ballast. 

It appears that a £reat many - cssels have been lost, 
and .liVya sacrificed on this coast, owing to the want 
of ah.•hour of retuge—for none such exists between 
riyimm,th and Hpitl.cad. a distance oY 110 miles. 

T^icte are peculiar facilities*/n the locality for the 
construction *,pf this* great work. Tlie quarries of 


Portla nd a fford a ready supply of material. There 
wera rfliludns of tows of refuse stone already quarried, 
and available for the foundation the break water, 
wjhich, together witli tnc blocks of stone Aquired 
lor t"e superstructure, ’night be easily conveyed to the 


lor {Tie superstructure, .’night be easily conveyed to the 
worki f * 

m W "Jioulcyierf; fetnind our readers that government 
hns a £jbonEstablishment at Portland, where some 
1500 eoiyigts ore Ijopt employed, principally in tlie 
queries! which supply ,tho material for this great 
undertaxing. 

, The stoffo is hciitg worked at about 300 feet above 
tlie level of the sea, and is conveyed <hy convict 
and horse labour to a railway which has been eon- 
structeif for its transit. This line consists of three 
inclines, yhich fall oqo foot iu ten. ‘The loaded thicks 
tc let down by wire-rope attached to drums, and in 
ti.eir descent draw up the empty trucks on a parallel 
line of railway; the speed is regulated by very power¬ 
ful screw-breaks A self-registering machine weighs 
each load. The official report of the year ending the 
.‘’1st of Martili 1857, front which we quote our statis¬ 
tics of the breakwater, informs us that 2.(5(!7.!>07 tons 
of roiipk stone fmv£ been deposited since tins commence¬ 
ment of the works—this will give us some idea of their 
magnitude. The proximity of these quarries has con¬ 
siderably lessened the expense in the construction of 
r thc breakwater. Cherbourg cost the French govern¬ 
ment upwards of two millions—five millions have 
been expended altogether on that porle. And our own 
Plymouth Breakwater," though only 17(>0 yards in 
length, cost nearly if not quite two millions; whereas 
tlie original estimate made in 18-10 for the Portland 
Breakwater was between five and six hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. (This, however, did not include any 
masonry except that in the ‘heads.’) It has since 
been deemed expedient to extend the structure, mid 
also to make it applicable for coaling and watering 
establishments, suitable for the largest ships of the 
navy ; these additions, together witli other enlarge¬ 
ments upon the original plan, have brought the net 
estimated expenditure to L.814,125. # 

The seattblding, or, more proper!)', staging, reaches 
at present about two-thirds (if the projected extent of 
tlie breakwater: on this wc walked. About a quarter 
of a mile from shore it is intended there should be an 
opening large enough to admit vessels into the liar- | 
hour. The pier-heads at this point are nearly finished, 1 
and present a most resistant appearance. They are, 
for tlie most part, built of a peculiar kind of stone 
found in Portland, and called ‘Koaeh’ by the quarry- 
men: tlie outside or face of the heads being of large 
masses of granite from Cornwall. These piers seem i 
planted immutably firm in tlie restless element which 
leaps vainly against this rampart of mechanical skill. 

The tide was down, so we had an opportunity of 
seeing the footing or foundation, which is composed 
of rude pieces of rock, intermixed with rubble. For 
some distance, this is already covered with sea-weed, 
so that it has much the Appearance of a natural ledge 
of rock; >'ut as you proceed, you soon discover the 
hand of man. You sen that the iiicc.es have been 
tecenlly flung there, ami there is evidence of form 
growing out of chaos. Wc ri marked a singularly fine 
specimen of an ammonite amongst tho debris, nearly 
the circumference of a cart-wheel, mid beautifully' 
perfect. Wc looked with longing eyes, and wished it 
in our provincial museum ; and this, though the iinest 
fossil we saw, was by no means solitary, for scrap? oY 
the ammonite family lay in various directions. c * 

The timber-staging, wc should observe, is about J30 
feet in width. There ,arc five lines of railway on it, 
and a railed way for* -vorkijea and visitors. This 
mf • of timber-work is supported at intervals by 
enormous wooden piles, which, as wo were told, are 
constructed in the following manner. Tho piles end 
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jn a (Tist'.pf metal, in a spiral form, whifth enters the 
ground on the principle of the screw, afftt tvlian it 
has entered a cbiy or samly bottom, resists alike 
upward or downward pressure. * m 


it wt. A.e a mass of cnierpld quartz, so br^JJit, clear, 
and crystalline. There is # ahvajs a, fAciuatioy in 
gazing upon the mysterious sea, and its restless 
motions and throb ling tSde-pulSes. It ‘'would 
dillicult ti^ say what pantheistic dreams wc might 
not hare indulged in, in our human sympathy for 
the ocean, had we not been startled out of All « nti- 
nientality by the thundering approach of a train, 
which made the whole place tremble, and ourselves 
likewise, so near it seemed to he upon our heels. APVe 
had no intention of disputing the ori.er of preeedonce, 
st' drew aside while the heavily laden ’trucks, anil 
I liisth/, tlie engine, passed us by. 

, AVe saw other fiaitis advancing in rapid succession, 
and we followed to the scene of action. AVo shortly 
, arrived st the extreme point which flm staging has >et 
| attained, n \aTly a mile out to sea. The lines of rail¬ 
way arc occupied with the passage of trains which 
I amvc every few minutes; each engine propels five 
trucks which are severally loaded with about top tons, 
of stone. The space is left open between the rails, so 
that when the truck Iihs come to the right point, the 
man in charge lias only to touch a lever at the bottom, 
and the whole load is immediately let fall into the water. 

Hpt the effect is not to lie described in these few 
words of bald dost ription, afid simple statement of the 
mechanical arrangements. It was a sight not soon to 
he forgotten. Imagine j oursofV standing on what was 
apparently though not really, a frail and slender 
framework. which shook violently beneath the heavy 
roll of tli ■ oieines and their trains, as they came upjio 
discharge each its cargo of fifty tons of stone, which 
falls with the roar and dash of an avalanche info the 
seething, surging flood lamenth. The breaking crash ol 
stoups is soon lost in the sullen reverberating plunge, 
ami in an instant the rocks aro swallowed by qV 
whelming waters, which fling hack in triumph a cloud 
of leathered spray; then the boiling tide subtitles 
into tippling qn.etude, till again lashed into fury by, 
ai i^hor cataract of stones. And so goes on ties battle 
la tween art and nature; the capacity of the sea at 
fii't appears inexhaustible, but at length man ml 
rewarded by acting the ledge of rook growing IxfiicatTi I 
bis patn nt assiduity. I 

Tin an rage breadth of this foundation is 2G0 feet; 
but the breadth ol the breakwater at the top ten 
feet above higlnvater-m.irk—will be Jill feet 0 inches. 
About 400 workmen are employed on the breakwater 
and on the works generally, besides 800 to 1000 
convicts who aro entirely occupied at the quarries. 

Tf the same rate of progress continues to be observed, 
the breakwater will probably be completedthree i 
or four years from the present time. j 

As we retraced our steps, we stopped frequently tri ’ 
admire the wonderful appliances which mechanical 
science iias brought to bear upon all engineering 
difficulties. Thanks to the great politeness of Mr 
1 Cootie, the lit ail engineer, we were allowed to see the 
model of tho breakwater, and also to examine a very 
interesting piece of apparatus, of his own construction, 
ft self-registering tide-gauge, which indicates every 
WM|f> that breaks upon the shore. 

In the premises of the office is a ftmarkably fine 
specimen of a fossil tree, some thirty feet in length, 
the sight of which #uqdc us determine to lose no 
time in examining some of those interesting renujns 
of u former w orhi in situ; accordingly, we procured a 
carriage to take us to the top of the island. 


AVe rationed nearly to -the ‘spot where, wo first 
lauded, thenqiassing behind Portland Castle, ike found 
ourselves in tbo town of Chesil. Never there 
such a quaint old place; it looked (he qiore voder- 
able perhaps from the fast »of its bektf bujn entirely 
of stone—in some cases, eyen the rooflwjs was of stone’: 
this tended to givc.it a gray and unMtaiiui^pjuArance; 
added* to which, there was not a tree or Sivflib to be 
seen, die town runs sonic way up tho hilty.on either 
side of £ street ns steep almost as a roof. At one angle 
of the road, ycfti look down the Chimneys of houses 
whose door-stctnoyuu had been level with a few 
minutes before. Climbing laboriously up the hill, the 
view ojlbns before you; and now, for the first time, 
yojijce the whole long line of the Chesil beach; the, 
western bay Jio# at \t>ur feet, stretching far towards, 
Devonshire. Tki jirsspeot at this point is higllly 
picaresque—the precipitous road, witli its continental-, 
looking old (own, anil to the left, broken and rugged 
cliffs, ending ifbruptly iu the sea. 

On gaining the sqmmit, the first, thing^that struck 
us was (lie 5une*carts, which are rude and primitive, 
and the win*Is of solid wood, enormously thick. AVe 
ensiiy found a guide to the stone-quarries, which, it 
slimdd he observed, arc not those used by government, 
wlits-h arc no» shewn except by an order from the 
secretary of slate. 

AA r c found the quarries in full work, fi. seems that 
the Portland tone w ns first brought into repute in the 
time of dames I. It was employed in the erection of 
the banqueting-hou <C at A\'hitelmll; St Paul’s Crffyiedral, 
I51ftakfriars and AVesUninster Bridges, and the New 
Royal Extliangc, are alsfl t lmilt of this stone. ‘The 
annual quantity now snipped is between a0,UQ0 to 
40.00(1 tons.’ • # 

Dr iiucklqnd, Sir Ilenry de la Beebe, and others, 
have* made observations upon the geology of Portland. 
It appears\bat the ‘dirt-bed.’ as the workmen call it, 
is the depository of the fossilised trees. This stratum 
rcsi.s upon the (‘good’) Portland stone, which, again, 
lias beneath it, ateVmling to Buckland, ‘ eo/ngur /, iJial/cy 
limestone with chert,' jnd ‘sandifslimestonc with chert’ 
also ’in 1 bhi huh wifh chert.' ‘The latter description,' 
says Air C’o»<le, ‘is the most exact;’ and he adds: ‘The 
character pt this chert or tiinty inatVr, which contains 
vast quantities of shells, and chiefly of the Triyunia* 
is entirely liifleu nt from the chalk-flints.’ • , 

Tin 1 dirt-lied, we were told, is about thirty feet in 
thickness, and in it are found the fossil trees of the 
ii/rarltunit > in great numbers. ‘They aro partly sunk , 
ill black carlb,’ t.tjs Air Webster, ‘and partly covered*’ 
by superjacent mlruieo-siliiious s/uti; from - this slate, , 
tho silex to which the trees are now^.mvfrtid must 
liavc been derived.’ Some observations of Hie late 
Andrew Crosse arc pertinent to this«4iattcr; lie says, 
in a paper on Change : ‘ Tiie island ol Portland is full of 
fossil trees—trees whose body is comer ted into q^lica 
and chalcedony. Tin’s is the work of ages,'.and (lie 
probable ttiwv electric transfer, by which the silica 
quits the sod, and is drawn up through the pores 
of wood.’ Sir Roderick Murchison, in his Silurian 
Si/item, thus fi’Vji'ribcs the cveadas as ‘a bea’unful class | 

plants Aetwcfn tho palms and conifers, havjpg a j 
tail straiglrt trunk, terminating in a magnificent crown I 
of foliage.’ Anti Airs Somerville, in her Physical [ 
Geography, return king on the great changes which the , 
earth has undergone, observes of tin? oolitic series: I 
1 1’iants allied to the zamias and cyclldes of pur tropical 
regions, many ferns and panes of tiie genus araucaria, 
characterised its vegetation; and tho upright/tsnw 6f 
a fiwsil tree at Portla.%1 shew tiiat^it had been covered 
with trees.’ Covered with trees and plains, .now 
exclusively the productions of tropical cliirtws—we 
repeat these words with awe: what thoughts rtuih upon 
tho mind aB we contaminate this single fact! ®ow, 
on this sterile rock, a few stunted’trgqs and shrubs 
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hardly* flnd mean* * 6 # cwsteiicp. In tha^ mysterious 
past, waving and luxuriant foliage decked the sepne 
with {bruit of beauty. In Sir II. dc la ‘Beebe’s 
UbJoytcal Researches, he traces the probable history of 
the portion of England of v-hieli this is fi part. We 
have not tiio^liero to linger with the geologists in 
their iGyseri^tbftS of liow, in the hipso of time, lifter its 
priuialgFiry, the dirt-bed boeamo an estuary f of the 
sea, or bpiekish lake, where the mud, poss’bly/of s(jme 
vast river deposited its remains of terrestrial ajpl fresh¬ 
water creatures, add subsequent deeper depression of 
the area gave opportunity for the dipfaition of marine 
fossils. So go on these marvellous iflternations of 
level 5 step by step, wo may, aud jjo learn to decipher 
more and more of the wonders of the pre-Ad^ite 
.world. Such reflections read rfs a {find, moral to tha 
’ plaudits of this Bclf-glorifying? age. ^ When we build 
•leviathan ships, throw' chuins^wliicii hind continents 
•together, and pulsate with human thoughts; when we 
stay the ocean with a boundary, and turn the most 
subtle forges of nature to our, bidding—let us not 
forget the unnumbered ages of change which this 
finite globe lias seen; and beyond all, remember the 
! metaphysical questions which regard time and space 
! themselves but as conditional trull). 

| MY COUNTRY-IIOUSE AND ITS TENANTS. 

I I .am the proprietor of Wythrop Place, Wytlirop, 
j Hampshire: tlie ‘Place’ being of course not any 
i long v4w of ghastly phistox-of-Puris-pillaml edifices 
built by three men and a boy in a fortnight, as one 
reads of in the rule of ‘three, but a respectable 
mansion in the country; ‘wild I only point this out 
because I once received an. answer to an advertisc- 
, mens addressed to nie at 1 f Wythrop Pljce, a mistake 
which I do not wish shoiihf'oecur again. ■ 

Living at the Place my sell', for any len/ftli of time, 
is, however, out of the question, since. I possess a 
brewery more than ten miles away from it, wjiich 
requires finy constant supervision, and my object, 
therefore, of courser's, to get somebody else to live 
there. 1 find no great difficulty in the matter, so far 
as obtaining tenants; but where I fail is in convincing 
them that they flight to pay me rent for it. One 
‘'would really imagine, to judge from their demands 
upon me find their repudiation of my demand upon 
them, that the obligation lay upon the other side. 
There iB a story afloat of a great theatrical manager 
—that is-to say, of the manager of a great theatre— 
[t-in connection with liis treatment of dramatic authors, 

J which strikes me as affording an excellent parallel 
to the case- of myself and my tenants. The author 
arrives by appointment at the manager’s place of 
business. Hi#'-five-net tragedy lias been accepted; 
"his only doubt is whether he shall ask for it three 
hundred guineas, or four. ‘ Your pii, e, sir,’ the great 
man admits, ‘is fine; the situations are striking; the 
bad characters arc sufficiently bloody, .the good ones 
' spotless’as can be desired ; and the general sentiments 
are in accordance with public opinion. Therefore, all 
Ifliavc'fo say to you is: What irilh/o> vie to phiy 
itb[ Similarly, it would by no ni&inf “arpi'isr ,uie 
i should a person of easjl manners and gentlemanly 
address call upon me uny day, and, alter allowing 
■that' Wytlie’p Place was elegantly furnished, coui- 
modiously arranged, and fit, in every respect, to 
accommodate hirfisclf and family, should finish Ills 
culogiom with: ‘And now, sir, what wilt you give 
me * 0 vivo in it?’ I have had to do with numbers 
of candidates Tor *my country-house who certainly 
entertained that view', if they did not express it, of 
the relation of landlord to tenant; people, who, 
haying resided in fashionable furnished apartments 
in jfown during the se.isoq. lrnguidly turn over the 
autumn Ic.av.c 3 c.T the Times advertisement-sheet until 


they find a house in the country to suit tbeir tastes 
as to locality and convenience. Kent cannot be said 
to be a secondary objeef with tlies^ gentry—who arc 
gpn^jalljk»well connected,’ and what the estay>agent 
calls ‘desirable*—fer^t’ia not an object at all. They 
arc the fait p ermniJa to haggle, bless you, about a 
paltrjrdliirty eei/teas, more or less, for the three 
months^ Abe Question as to whether the stable manure 
shall be regularly fcjclied as usual by Farmer Stubble, 
or jiot,^s of rjo solt of .consequence to them; they , 
beg I wfll not apologise for the rather worn nppear- 
ngpce-of tile druggA on tlfe back staircase; as to the 
entranee-gato being indifferently bung, ,so that it 
sometimes has to be lifted before one can open it, 
they wduld not care three farthings should there he 
no entrance-gate at c nil. Why should I say three 
farthings, since money, much or little, seems never 
tA" enter into their thoughts. They are come down 
into the country to retrench, and all their modesty 
’requires is*a robuiy furnished house in a pleasant 
neighbourhood, witli a littlo park-laud about if, and 
the use of aTdtehen-garden—gratis. 

It is very easy for the reader to say: ‘ This is non¬ 
sense ; a man caiv’i. be expected to keep up a country- 
house for the gratuitous entertainment of strangers,’ 
when lie is expected to do it, ns I am, year after year: 
or to ask me why I don’t make them pay, when I can’t 
make them. Goodness knows that I have been too 
shamefully treated by this class of persons, to have any 
delicacy about employing the very crudest means to 
exact my dues. May I have another country-houso 
upon my hands, if 1 would not have used torture, 
had the constitution permitted it, upon more thar»one 
of these wretches; but there is no redress to be got 
anyhow* Often and often, I have set the machinery 
of the law in motion against them; and we all know 
iiow much it costs to start that ingenious contrivance, 
and how exceedingly difficult the Hy-wheel of it is to 
stop; but nothing ever earnc of it, except an attorney’s 
bill. JUy tenants have generally taken their departure 
to the continent about a week before their term is up; , 
they write from the south of France or Northern Italy, 1 
to mention casually that their rent must ‘stand over’ 
(^ver what, I never could make out; certainly not 
over me) for a little; but to insist particularly upon 
some work-hag of Berlin wool, or carved woo len paper- 
cutter—which they have inadvertently left behind in 
the riglit-hand drawer of the table in the hack draw¬ 
ing-room—being forwarded to them nl once with the 
greatest precautions against its being lost. They are 
anxious enough about their own trumpery property, 
and speak of it in terms which would lead you to 
imagine that it was a hostage, if necessary, ninny 
degrees above the value of their debt. One very 
gentlemanly tenant of this kind wrote to mo from 
a fashionable watering-place, where he intended to 
reside for the winter mouths, to say that lie had lx-en 
much pleased with \V\ tlirop, mid would make a point 
of recommending it to his friends. That individual 
1 did menage to lay liohl of. I would have spent my 
entire p"irimony rather than that man should have 
,heen sullered to escape my vengeance. I would have 
violated any law, foreign or British, and had hm.< 
kidnapped, wheresoever lie had betaken himself, and 
securely handed over to other of my myrmidons as 
soon as lie 1 touched English soil, before he should have*’ 
gone unpunished. After expending about twice the 
money that was owed me, I lodged this scoffing wrctcji, 

I say, in the county jail. Very likely you may have 
heard of it; the provincial radical newspaper k.d a • 
critique upon file matter next week, headed -. ‘ Wytjirop 
Place and its Owner;’ wherein it was first shewn that 
all aristocrats were blo»d-th«rsiy and heartless; and, 
secondly, that I was not an aristocrat by any means; 
concluding with some disparaging and excursive 
remarks upon my beer. Moreover, since I had sued 
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my enemy for rent for the weeks which hi had passed 
in my house, and not for the quarter only, I subjected 
myself to an ncttaq for false imprisonment, and was 
glad toAay fifty pounds to be*out of it. • » 

As Cr putting in an cxecatwp or seizing for it, 
what is the use of that with sutftH^nanta Visynine. I 
only cut niy own throat; execute liqysglf awl* seizg 
upon my private property, with the exelq>tio.i%>f such 
prizes as the work-bags apd the naper-cmftfcrs, All 
tlio wealth of this sort of tqpant Teem} to cjtpsieg in 
wearing-apparel, of which they have largo quantities, 
but which it is not legal*to make prey'of; at all 
events, I sfhlom get anything. I never made more 
than one capture with even a tolerable success, and 
that one was upon the chattels of Tilly Sick rts, 
subsequently described in the Insolvent Conrt'as being 
of no profession, and no certain dwelling-place. His 
baptismal name was Chantilly, hut I called hjm Titty 
for short, and because I got to lio to erably intimate 
with him. lie wns a bachelor and a sporting person,' 
basing, indeed, been unfortunately attracted to the 
I’laee by its convenience for hunting pufposes; and 
made nothing of riding ten miles to dine with us at 
tlie brewery ami r< turning in the evening. TTe would 
ariange iu a pl.ijful manner, over the dessert, to 
have a (ask or two of strong beer sent down to the 
Place, fiom our famous tap; ami lie would pay for 
it, he s-id -s itirically, as 1 am now aware—wh*n he 
p ii«i the rent. lie came upon every occasion on a 
new horse, and generally attended by a little pack of 
hounds. For Tom and Boh—two small but most 
ftro-ious tenters—ho said he had refused five mid- 
thirty guineas I thought lie was a fool then, of 
course, but I hive now quite a diilcront opinion of 
Chantilly ll.iketts. He possessed a pony, Leporello, 
w hi< h he allirmc 1 to 1 u b\ far tlie best pony then extant 
in this country or m the world at large—I never knew 
anybody with a pony, by the by, who was not pre- 
pired to affirm this—and lie had been tempted, jji 
vain it «een.ed, to part with this animal also for some 
astounding sunn • 

I rode over to Wytlirop onee during the latter 
portion of his residence there, and found tlie house 
turned into little better then a kennel. He was 
smoking a cigar, with ins two favourite dogs, in the 
diawing room- not that they wore smoking just then, 
although they < mild do it. for l lime seen them myself 
-.ttiyg up with pipes in their mouths, upon tlitir hind¬ 
leg.-, like ('hi i,turns— prepiratory to a rat-lmnt about 
to take place m the same apartment, lie put a stoty 
to my uitur.nl lemonstrances on that oeeasioil by 
saying good hui.uiuri.dlj . ‘Well, my dear sir, I sup¬ 
pose a lifty-pound note w ill make it all right between 
us w lien I go away ; and if it w ill not, 1 give you my 
word, you shall have a hundred; and my word is ns 
good as niy bondwhich indeed it wns, exactly. 

The butcher, or the grocer, or tlie baker, or a com¬ 
bination of these—for he owed everybody—put Tilly 
into jail without my assistance; but I, as landlord, 
had of course the thst choiAi of his goods* Two 
horses - for seizing which I sustained actions from 
their legitimate owners, who had only lent them to, 
it r Ricketts upon ti i-il —the celebrated ponj’. and the 
brace of wonderful dogs, fell to my share. I was 
slinking my fist at tiwse latter animals, intending, 
•however, the gesture to apply to their mafter rather 
than to themselves, when the more savage of the two, 
Thomas, flew at my thigh, and was disengnged from 
if not without great difficulty ; while the pony ate his 
hen^pff, or nearly so, for weeks in my stable, and was 
sold # with liis canine friends at last!* for fourteen 
pounds. All this time were 'Tilly’s creditors appealing 
to me to see them righted, instigated thereto by the 
incarcerated Mr llicketts himself. He told them that, 
w ith Ins prii elcss Leporello iu my possession, I had 
absolutely become his debtor to an extent that would 


cover all their bills; and lie yrots me a letter to thaj 
effget, which had this very singular postscript t' ‘ IK S. 
I think It right to state, sir, that I* look ton 
present misfortunes as being fttssome. tort 
upon me.ftp demeaning myself &Mp>ingr V y 
house to dinner—to a brewery: none OiAny family,'fli* 
Ricketts, from time immemorial, wot We* fcgtnytarixsl 
up with anything connected with hade.’ ipvtA this 
nnqpycA my dear wife not a little, who, I anf,sorry to 
say, is jather.tliiryskimied about our celebrated tap. 
The house nt Wytlirop is certainly hnsuited to one of 
my calling; but*it#was left to me—and one general^ 
takes what if left to one without apology—by my 
greut-uiRle, who negpr took to me kindly, ami who, as 
I nn^ now convinced, carried out his animosity to the 
very last; ths ulfordjl iug old gentleman, broken in, 
health, moribund {is infeed he was, actually extended 
his fc.scntmcnt beyon<i*tho grave, in leaving me hig • 
house in tlie country. He well knew, for ke was a 
man of business, that it must needs bo a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year out of my pocket at leget, and his 
malice has blcn nsoro than gratified. * 

There a/ e respectable tenants to be got, of eourso; 
but these are in reality more expensive—they certainly 
take jnore money out of my pocket—than'tlie peonje 
wlio*dnn’t pay.* There is scarcely anything in tno 
house that sifits them; and where anything does, they 
are clamorous to have more of it. ‘There are only 
two arm-chairs in tlie dining-room,’ complained one of 
these importunates: ‘where, I should like to know, is 
my mother-in-law toVit?’ And ‘ more tables’ t r as set 
down laconically by another among a number of items 
of tilings v anted, just qk the nabob demanded his 
‘ more curricles.’ Tlie ptnAp is out of order, or»the 
roof lets in tlie rain; ths park-palings want renewal^ 
the draw ing-«>om carpet is wearing into holes f the 
well Yuns .iv, and requires to bo dug twenty feet 
deeper in th*c summertime; and the cistern bursts in 
tlie winter. Evi ry new tenant has his new grievances, 
and /?\ery season its particular array of warfts and 
repairs: nor do s ft by any means follow that I bring 
the riaee to perfectionjifter all, tor the improvements 
that have been efleeted at a great expense to please 
one incomer, are tlie very things, perhaps, which 
induce his. successor to demand a reduction in the 
ri nt. If tenant-right in Ireland means anything like 
what it lias meant at Wytlirop Place, it mhst be one 
of tlie most impertinent dictations which it ever 
entered into the brain of man to defend. About a 
tw clvcmonth ago, the greatest shock to my fbelings as 
a landlord wns administered, which they have as yet ' 
experienced. I had taken especial pains to insure 
m> self against risk with this particular tenant—if I 
eau call a man particular who stuck at nothing—not 
even nt felony. I had carefully osohfwed the aris¬ 
tocracy and the sporting circles, and had selected my 
man from among the honest and steady-going can¬ 
didates of the middle class; he was a City man of the 
very highest lvspcctability. who did not know a fox¬ 
hound from a harrier, whMi lie pronounced Vithout 
tlie ‘h’; and he was, to conclude, a drysalter,jipd his 
nnme was S‘JV?s. The estate-agent referred me fo 
thi« gentlei/an’s own place of business in London, 
as a guarantee of bis solvency; and, indeed, it jvas a 
magnificent establishment. Moreover, tlie good simple, 
fellow had never put his nose in a country-house* 
before, so that lie would not have kribwn what was 
wanting, even bad not ovcrj’thing bfen as complete as 
it was. This model-tenant kept a most reswctnliic 
cob, w liieii was supplied with hay from my o/iv rick 
at a very moderate cos*, for I am not the man iu these 
sort of eases to bo left behindhand in liberality. ■ If 
there had been a breath of suspicion—which toere, of 
course, was not—regarding Mr Stubbs’s honesty, - one 
glance at that cob would Vave left it^ proprietor spot¬ 
less and unsullied. It seemed, as ffilly Picketts would 
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hpvc «A(],.to have been^got by, Ilespectability out of 
Decorum, atul to answer ‘in itself for the. unimpeach¬ 
able intetfiity 'of'breeder, trainer, owner, and all that 
haft haft anything to ,do with it. Mr Stubbs was 
elected rifjurchsyrden before he had beerj lpy tenant 
five months, ey-uroly upon the merits of that eob. 

One ■'v(tur{f'oen.• my eldest son, who is a slmfp lad, 
and 1ms *£ en admitted ns a partner into our eofceern, 
beiuqr up ,011 the City about hops, thought lie ' 1 would 
just take a look at the establishment,of Stubbs '& 
Company, to see how matters were going on m that 
quarter. Imagine his horror when In Shw the shutters 
up, and 1 To He Sold ’ in great, spiring fharacters all 
ovor them. ‘I thought, father,’ said he, ‘whcri'l read 
f these words, that they would have some application 
'jo us.’ And so, in truth, thejMiadf 'the very* tf.Vy 
’ preceding his London failure, nV 1 S^ihbs and family 
left their country-house at ^’ythi'op lor I-wts^-I- 
cmild-find-oul-wliat-plaee. He previously committed 
the felonious act of selling my entire' haj rick, and 
walked away with the proceeds;,he rode away, that 
is, upon the respectable cob; and is vow, _ have little 
doubt, upon the strength of it, church « Arden some¬ 
where else. All I know of him or his, is this: I 
had the pleasure of reading in the Tiuu>\ newspaper 
of September last, the following annoureynunt, wV.-ich 
is, I think, under the circumstances, unique and cool 
even for a tenant: ‘On Friday last, at l*au in the 
Pyre sees, the Viscount Cavalenntissimo to Louisa, 
daughter of Joseph Stubbs, Esq., lute of Wythwp 
House, 11 'ythrop, f/nnts.’ 

WJJAT HAS BECOME* OF THE CHOUSE? 
‘First of February, partridge and pheasant shooting 
1 ends.’’ This i» the business-like an?.,ouncement in the 
almanac, which informs those who are dot addicted 
to fieiri /,//<■ or the Fu Id, that the close of the 
sportsmru’s year has arrived—grouse, black-cock, and 
ptarmigan,, shooting having ended on the 10 th of 
December. This, therefore, is tl.ys appropriate time to 
make a few remarks on the cry if the sportsmen as 
to the grouse and other game-birds: ‘ Where are they ?’ 
.which was answered only by the iterath a of the 
I moorland qcho—Where are they ? Sportsmen look 
1 forward with dread to the extirpation of their favourite 
j birds; and other interested classes, including landlords, 

I, game-dealers, &c., tremble for their profits; while the 
1 naturalist shrinks from an impending addition to the 
already numerous catalogue of extinct British birds. 
The alarm is not unreasonable: in another generation, 
the descendant? of the industrious sportsmen who 
nourished in the reign of Queen Victoria, may perhaps 
be found sighing over a stuffed grouse, or examining 
•with’ regretful eye the skeleton of 1 partridge or 
the portrait of a black-cock in the lu-turnl history 
department of the British Museum; where, at the 
same tip<g,.if we may rely upon the prophecies of Mr 
John Cleghom, visitors will he shewn,,ir:t N ^ugs of the 
C/tipta hat evyiis, the sal men, aud many other extinct 
but resent species of our Britibh fishes, accompanied, 

>p pll- probability, with a sermon from the exhibitor, 
hiding it* “moral that pithy old proverb which 
, hints 1 * tf’C killiifg of the goose for the sake of its 
golden ^" s - T * 10 decrease in our stock of grouse has 
been !»i Interval? theory for seme years now ; but the 
more d^'ided failure of the shnbting-senson now past 
has roHfakcned public attention in earnest. In this 
senso’h. our sportsmen have been unprecedentedly • 
ind^Htribus in the pursuit of their destructive business. ■ 
But their offer's. $0 f ir rs grouse are concerned, have 


been almost fruitless; no splendid bags have jcesiiltcd 
the Highland shelty has had no great burden to carry 
home to the quarters in tjie glen. Mile after mile of 
wild (fountain heath hap the wearied sportsm&i trod 
iu vain. Mountain^ l ave been skirted, bogs forded, 
or still uiiore cleyejly avoided, but the crack of his 
gun wasHnliefyti., and the health-giving breeze brought 
no scent of the bird. The science remained uubroken 
by tjje flitter,of tho mountain partridge or tho cry 
of the moorfowl; vast spaces of heather and gorso 
rtrctched before hinf into t*ho far distance, and thou¬ 
sands of acres were wearily scanned with*'the glass, 
and as wearily measured by tho foot, but scarcely a 
shot could be had; or perhaps—as at Dunmnglass and 
Aberchaldcr—a shooting-party of four gentlemen, 
practised sportsmen, might bring down-five and a 
half brace! The fact is avouched by the J/imiiuy 
Pint early in August. ‘Grouse killed on the Dunum- 1 
glass and Aberchaldcr Hills, Inverness-shire, August 
12—Sir II.de Trafford, none; Captain F. Scott, one 
brace; Mr J. S. ,Entwistlc, four brace; Mr A. de 
Traflbrd, one bird.’ But even al a still later part of 
the season—that is, in November—grouse continue as 1 
scarce as before; and a paragraph in the Inn mess I 
,y ottiie relative to .the sport in Lord Se.ifield’s covers I 
at Glen Urquliart, gives two <jrousc out of 00(5 head of 
other game which had fallen to eight guus in the 
course of four days. The paragraph is as follows; 
‘The total baggings in four days—Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday, and Frid..y—were as follow: 051 
pheasants, 13 partridges, 10 wood-cooks, 8 black game, ! 
2 grouse, 120 hares, <38 rabbits, and 22 roe-deer.’ j 
Our purpose in noticing the failure of tho grouse- 1 
shooting in these pages is to hint that the decreasing 
sipaplics have been attributed to wrong causes— 
namely, disease and destruction of eggs. 

The following paragraphs, culled from the Field and . 
a variety of other sources, will put the reader in ' 
possession of tho common ideas as to tho causes of the 
disease. Sportsmen are not agreed on the matter. 
One division of the little army of disputants attributes 
the malady (principally tapeworm) to the excessive I 
heather-burning which has now become annual on 1 
some of our moors; another blames the pasturage of j 
sheep as the sole pause. A gentleman of the name of 
‘Grouse,’ who holds a moor of 20000 geie*, aajs that 
no dfcease exists upon it, and that birds are very 
plentiful; that on ‘the 12th’sixty brace might easily 
have been bagged; and lie attributes this large stock 
of healthy birds mainly to the ground being clear of 1 
sheep, and that there is no heather-burning, in order 
to admit of tho production of gr.i6s fur the black¬ 
faces ; while ‘ on an adjoining moor (only separated 
by a loeh), which is 80,000 acres in extent, where i 
burning is practised, and the ground overrun with 
sheep, grouse are so scarce that with hard fagging 
lio can bag only fifteen brace in .1 day.’ It would 
peeni from a series of articles on the subject, that 
1 when sheep are in excess, which is very commonlyi, 
the ease now in Scotland on many moors, heather I 
must he burned to a great extent to make room for | 
them, and "to produce fresh food, thus depriving 
grouse of shelter; and in the noxt place, as sheep are 
perpetually in motion,, they constantly disturb the 
ground, and in the breeding-season unquestionably 
destroy nests; and in tho autumn they are drej .ed 
with an ointment composed of butter, tar, and mercury. 

A question then arises—Whether this dressing so lar 
affects the constitution of tlieseh/ep for the time, that 
the soil and herbage are influenced thereby so as to be 
prejudicial to grouse.’ Another gentleman, who dis¬ 
tinguishes himself as * An Old Un,’ and who seems to 
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have great experience in sporting matters, mji ; ‘If 
the laird will favour his dative tenant, and make sjieep 
his primary object, and will not sympathise a little 
■with Ids feathered friend, gAuse will soon OHsappe|y 
off the* ground, and, in my opkiiojf, from the following 
causes: smearing with that atagginable, ^piaonous, 
offensive-smelling grease and taix wnd ’continually 
herding five or six thousand sheep, with a (cam of 
eolley-dogs.’ Further, ttye ‘Old Un* s^yss ‘Let 
, i Scotland return to its natural suite, as V found U in 
T 18S2-feeding on its grouse-portions ‘ tho Highland 
black-faced sheep, in place X>f its foreign usurper the 
wlnte-facc<4 Cheviot, 'ihe black-faced requires less 
care, less burning of heather, less gathering and 
driving, less grease and tar; stains the grouhd lo"; 
travels less in large bodies; and vjith its quick eye and 
light and careful tread, respects the nest and eggs 
i of his native companion.’ Colonel Whyte, another 
1 authority, writes to tho Field to say thav the grouse of 
a district in Uonrgal, being afflicted with the tape¬ 
worm, is ‘confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ’ 
that he is right in supposing that in slfbep-faroiing 
1 and its concomitants tho disease originates—especially 
as a Scotch slieep-farmCr has lately Akcn possession of 
the land I 

in another letter, tho colonel tells us that ‘the 
place a grouse loves to feed on is knolly ground, with 
the joung stunt heather sprouting up; and tiiis is< 
prci iscly tho spot the sheep selects lor his nightly 
rosliiig-placc. Can we wonder, then, at tho livers of 
] grou-c being dt« vised, feeding as they do on heather 
besmeared with mercury ? Now, these spots aro rare, 
i either on mountains wholly^ burned or on mountains 
never burned -and under one category or tho other 
come three parts of the Scottish hills—and, being rare. 

I arc of course much froquenleif by both. The 

I prest nt breed of grouse in Scotland I believe to be for 
' tho most part thoroughly broken down in constitution, 
i and accordingly every wet winter brings on an access 
1 of the disease; and ns weakly fathers beget weakly 
, ofispring, so vear by year under the present system, 
they will become more and nioro delicate.’ 

A senes of letters have also been appearing on 
heather-burning, in tho Inverness Cornier; we have 
room, however, for but one extract on the subject. 
‘Veritas’ thus derides in favour of the burning: 

‘ i h ivo lived among tiie lulls a great many years now, 
and,.although neither sportsman nor farmer, have hail 
many opportunities, not only of hearing the subject 
of grouse-disease discussed, but also of noticing th% 
c/let's of heather - burning; and feel warrantdS in 
staling, without fear of much contradiction, that the 
strongest and healthiest birds are invariably to be 
found on moors which are regularly and systematically 
burned.’ 

Wo need say little about tiie destruction ot the 
eggs It is certain, however, that many are destroyed 
—some by accident, others by poachers, who supply 
the de ders with them. Grouse-eggs have been largely 
transported to England, for experiments in stocking 
English moors. The Sjieitntot newspaper, in if recent 
ailiclo, indicates still another way of disposing of tho 
, jJfg 4 : ‘ The lards are tailing, partly from a disease 
whi<h is carry mg off great numbers, but there are 
two other e macs of thei* disappearance. Tho watchers 
1 >f the deer-forests, thinking only of the antlUred game, 
dislike the grouse because they attract poachers, and 
destroy the eggs wherever they find them, and thus 
aSolish one form of sport to save another. But <jge 
aiispuct the worse disease under which tho grouse 
su dej is the iucrease in the number of sportsmen.’ 
Tins hist suggestion, in our opinion, points to the’true 
cause of the scarcity «f she birds, although combined 
in some measure w itii the disease; and we have not 
ftrnved nt this opinion without much personal inquiry, 
and after tho perusal of a large amount of correspond¬ 


ence on the subject .That ovefthooting it .tfte real 
cause of tho decrease of tiie grouse, is_ sufficiently 
obvious even from the fact, that the renftqyiid for 
liberty to shoot grouse and dees this season fas some¬ 
where abQUt^L.200,000. But even thi* largsVmm will 
cease to be wondered at, when the taader learns that* 
100,000 brace of each of the prlnci|»b fcami^&irds— 
grous<», partridge, pheasant, snipe—aro required in 
Londons alone, reaching the metropolis in fjie shape 
of consignments to^wholesale and retail dealers, and as 
"presents to friends. If we averagft these as yielding 
tho sportsman hatf-a-erown per brace, it gives ns a 
sum equivaleift to ahpnt a fourth of the rental. Thjs 
overshooting is caused to a Jarge extent by persons 
renting shooting-grounds who arc unable to afford so 
expensive a Juxtry, find who therefore ‘shoot like, 
mail,’ as the Kt trick* Nbephord expresses it, to make 
up riic rent—caring nqjflwhether they leave a sufficient- 
stock of birds to multiply and replenish the earth. It 
has been said that 

A.‘London lftewer shoots the grourf, • 

AAl a lSrdling stalks tbo deer. 

But while these parties can no doubt afford to pay 
for grouse-shooting or deer-stalking, witho ut Jth o 
aim fly anco of, Aeling that they must reproduce the 
money, then/ is another class who make a business of 
i the sport, and who bestow a large amount of hard 
work on it, in order to turn it to commercial aeeount. 

As illustrating the system of shooting for profit, we 
may state that wo happen to know two humftle but 
indufctriims men who followed this plan with great 
shrewdness. These men, Awe natives of one of our 
Highland glens, and followed the business of wlf*t is 
'■ailed in Edinburgh chairmen, although their titl® 
of street-pnr/yrs wjjl ho yore generally understood. 
Hodetick nij* Duncan had a good connection, and were 
well employed ns messengers during the winter*season, 
when the various courts of law are in session; hut as 
each, returning summer arrived, tiie brothers found 
that it entailed upon them a forced idleness*>f four or 
live months consequent upon *tl» long vacation,’ and 
that however busy they' might have been during the 
winter, their- earnings were insufficient to carry them I 
over the dull months of tin ir vacation. Having once . 
or twice attended gentlemen to the Highland* for a > 
few necks’ shooting about the glorious 12 ft if it came | 
to pass that eventually, having made careful and i 
accurate arrangements, they rented a shooting on their 
own account, and set actively to work with their own \ 
two runs, and one or two hired attendants, determined 1 
to shoot tiie rent out of tho plnr'o and a profit beside* 
—which they did. This is only one instarfee out of > 
many. Billiard-room keepers, livery-stable keepers, ! 
slid others having strong ideas of com billing pleasure 
and business, frequently rent a moor, and of course I 
take care not to lose by the speculation. It is per- i 
fectiy clear that such sportsmen as these haVe little 1 
care as to whether they leave a stock of breeding-birds i 
or not; they ranly visit the same ground t^ioe, to I 
make sure of obtaining value for their mongy,‘this I 
being the on’J’side of the question they look at. No 
wonder tliajf gentlemen following these parties think 
tliev have stumbled either upon ‘Glendo’ or ‘£Hen- 
diddle.’ 

Look, too, how times are changer^—Aow steam-’ 
boats and railways flash across the.country and up 
to tow n. Formerly, there were no such rapid modes 
of conveyance, and game having to bo sent by th« mail-, 
coach at a considerable cost of carriage, smalle/Splan- 
tities were consumed* Then the populntirei lias 
increased so considerably as to produce a iwopor- 
tiomto demand; every year tho supply augments, 
because every little retniler’s w ife must now rt-d.rvs 
have her occasional diftnet-party, and of course, if it 
is in season, she will have game on'the table. All this 
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add# to , tlie'deniand;’iii’i<J the demand must he sup- in the roseate tints of tlie western sky; the scow's, as 
plied, say the dealers; and rent must be paid, say, tlie usual; were returning of their own accord from their 
sbqpter^pWd' w’o too must h\o, s.iy the poachers; pasturage, and passing, unattended, in single file, into 
and*ao themoor grouse,f‘n tlie t ml, pays for all. tltt ijirthfir yard. This little specimen of African 

_*T ___..__ r—' -- ‘routine’was quite chafming; and by the timer I had 


‘ routine ’ was quite chafming; and by the timer I had 
-.TT^rrm „ * xrwr>Tj<-\ nsATtiH eirectnallvidemonBtftr.cd the efficacy of the ‘cold-water 

NIGJIT-V;,W OF A NhGRO TO\MN. rQmcc1y . f n 6yn*M«ig drowsiness, an odour of stowed 

Last April, an African traveller favoured us vfitli a sonicthii^g, witrffindubitablc boiled rice, was borne into 
J’hotograji/l of a Ktgto Town. It was taken, as such the house''Dj our two handmaidens, who whisked ofT 
pictures demand, in the daytime, f and showed the ngaiy with an involuntary giggle, and the king and 


pictures demand, m tiie daytime, f and 
place in its quid, dreamy state, w inking 


nd shown 
Ing in the 


the chiefs were once moro retiring from the yard on 


lie has now sent us a eompnnir.vpieture, yet of their way to the moifque. *■ 

another kind. The town has reused ftsclf up, for As the evening advanced, both piazzaft resumed 
darkness has conic down; and we view by firelight for a wliilo something moro of the sucial aspect. It 
.the employments and recreations of the inhabitant^ seemed, however, that courtesy, or mere ceremony, with 
, The sun had reached its halfyny Hcgree from the possibly a spice of upsatiated curiosity, dictated the 
meridian towards the horizon by the Jime my cicerone visits, rather than a desire for interchange of ideas 
hgd fulfilled Ilia office and t.ikefljiis leave; and foeVng amCng the visitors themselves; and after some ocea- 
as if I had shared in the evolutions of -i field-day, I sional sententious remarks, a little snuff now and then, 
was glad-to find our quarters deserted,'and to throw and a listless handling of the beads which some few 
myself into^lie king’s gay white pet hammock, which wore round tlicir necks, most of them retired, and we 
seemed specially to commend itself to. niy^nol'ce, as a accompanied the minister across the yard for a chit- 
sort of sudatory strainer. I took 1 o it instinctively; chat with the king. Rut it was one of those lovely 
my head and shoulders gravitated down nil inclined nights when external nature seems to appeal to us so 
plqgo in one direction, my feet follow ed the example irresistibly for sympathy, and to inspire at once that 
in tfib v other, and the dorsal column Uqis formed a dreamy complacency which disposes us rather to think 
luxurious curve. There w as a charm, too,'in the cool than to talk, and which renders it irksome, or, at 
mellow light of the piazza, in the blandness of the •’east, demands somclhing like an effort to sustain even 
atmosphere, and the dead stillness of the hour; and I a desultory conversation. The blno vault of heaven 
felt that I was * at home,’ and cared not a straw about was studded with glittering stars ; the moon, now 

its want?of the social element. advancing to the zenith, was mingling her silvery 

The hammock has decided attractions for fatigue as beams with tlie light of the radiant host that Mir- 
well as indolence, and is ap great a piomoter of day- rounded her; and nothing disturbed tlio prevailing 
drcanrlng as of sleep. It w',11 not do, it is true, for a silence but our own voices, till suddenly the distant 
leng night's stage—for the turnings and twistings of sound of the native dijum, and the low murmuring 
the dyspeptic, plethoric, phlegrrlijlic, or rheumatic cadences of the evening-song, came upon iny cars, 
sleeper; but as the passage from a seriousejirolcpsls or Wc soon took our leave of the king, and I taxed the 
the pagt .3 of a dull book into a Jozy 1 dog-sleep’ or a courtesy of the minister for his company in a walk, 
wholesome nap, or for a parenthetical siesta before -While leisurely pursuing the same direction I hail 
dinner, it is unquestionably a commendable contriv- taken in the morning, we now met with several indi- 
ancc, and worthy of a more civilised origin than is viduals and small groups of loquacious young women, 

commonly ascribed t. it. It claims, however, to be who, in passing, exchanged some short compliments''y 

enjoyed al fresco; and in this respect, whether in a observation with the distinguished functionary who 
warm climate, or warm weather in anv climate, the accompanied me. The close-fitting wrappers of the 
couch or casy-chnir has no pretensions either to its damsels, w itli cloths over their lit ads, after the fashion 
‘pleasantness or its sanitary virtues. of the mantilla, were sufficient to betiay tlieir sex in 

Rut on. this occasion, after a time, a restless sense the equivocal light of the hour, hail their voices not 
of loneliness came over me. What had become of the proclaimed it. In the meantime, the wild sound 1 of 
king and the chiefs whom I had so recently left on the the drums in difierent quarters of tlie town, the simple 
spot? Ah! yes—the fourth period of daily prayer— swelling strains from the leading voicis, and the lower 
probably so; still, very odd, all so silent; no one to be cadeifres of the responsive chorus, subsiding into a 
seen; nothing moving; nothing—and yet stillness murmur, gradually became more ami more distinct, 
itself seems audible, like the breathing of silence; a The patches of light, that gleamed here and there, 
whispering of some spirit in the air, or the ‘ running flickered brighter and blighter against tlio lower 
of the sand in the great hour-glass of Time; ’ while region of the sky, and brought a large portion of the . 
those long expansive shadows, stealthily creeping, high funnel-shaped roofs, the interjacent trees, and 
creeping over the earth, arc measuring <>.T the remnant especially the tall palms with tlieir crested heads, 
of .tlio day. Rut somewhere hereabout my concep- into bold relief. The nearest fire was now close at 
tions must have turned a corner, for I- lost sight of hand. Its glowing light streamed through the open 
them. ‘1 was now in the misty legions of Queen Mab, doorway 3 of the uulinfiy across the street as wo 
and dojpg, a fair bit of business in the shadowy lino approaelW, but here, neither sound of drum nor of 
myself. I nt length, however, acquired! some vague voices was to be recognised. Voices, however, came 
sense of sound, like thg murmuring slices of the upon my gars simultaneously with the sudden glare' 
ocean • a sense of seeing also ensued, and gradually I upon my bight as wo entered the yard, and 1 beheld in 
recognised six or eight chiefs seated about the piazza, the centre of it a dark group'of figures surrounding I 
listening with a sedato complacency to a recital of my the flames 'And transient bright sparks that waywardly 
morning adventures from my voluble attendant. As flickered and glittered in the fantastic folds of the 
soon ai. he saw that my ejes were open, bang went his smoke that was spreading its gloomy canopy abovp 
‘ lJugliVh ’ at me in a moment their heads. They were all seated in close order 

' ‘Air'.' limmeiforty, ole man,’ said he, ‘you slip, you upon the ground, forming a complete circle; butf'lne 
slip (sleep)-'—fine slip, fine slipj»oh?—berry fine; fine monotonous jabbering.of their voices, as well as the 
walk, fine town, fine women—berry fine, eh? yes!’ scdatCness of tlieir demeanour, gave no indication of 
Thd king, seated in the piazza of his house opposite, hilarity. Possibly, it was sdnfi religions ceremony, 
seeaftd. engaged in a desultory conversation with-his some nocturnal freak of superstition to which their 
minister anl two or tlireu other chiefs. The last attention seemed riveted by the earnestness of their 
Kams of the retiring sen were now to be seen only credulity—some propitiatory worship, perhaps, of the 
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clement .which awes while it cheers and fascinates, boys. We found several men- pf. diflfercnt'oges now 
Such might hare been the inference in the raiijfl of assembled iq the piazzas df two or three, of this 
a stranger, from .the character of the scene on first hofafts .within the yard; either seated or ocqmying « 
entering the yarn; the fire*niatcrially incseasing jji hammock, and interchanging tt^eir ideas on pu¥)rent$>r 
cflbet the proportions of thesdafic opaque groftp of traditionary events. Their great dppendjbce upon 
figures around it, as well ns of towering conical tradition entrees them to indulge habitually In retro' 
roofs of the adjacent buildings f .Whilst -tire details spectian, and in lauding the auspicious t events of 
of the enclosure below, thrown inKk,fibscimty by departed days. Hut our visit served to concentrate 
their lengthened shadowy conspired toAeato that for a wtfiile their speculations on the passing present, 
mysterious solemnity which seethed to Save settled with which I was specially identified, and nfbre espe- 
upon the spot. * ' dally of! the very olid notion of my ooming among them 

On approaching the circls, however, I found that it only to ‘see the qpuntry’ and ‘say how do?’ This 
was composed of between twenty and thirty boys, puzzled tliemf theyjonld not make it out; they shook 
vat ting in their ages from eight to sixteen, with one their heads, and pondered; and took snuff—the only 
adult only—an elderly man of spare figure and form in which they* iso tobacco —to clear their percep- 
attenuated limbs, with a long triangular-shaped visage, tions. Hut instant soands were inviting us in another * 
high cheek-bones, small deep-sA eyes, peering from direction; so, alter staking hands, and receiving their’ 
under the eaves of a high projecting forehead, anj a compliments, wu left tlg’m with an interesting subject 
bristling crop of white stubble covering his chin, and to oiiate upon, and vvofk out a solution at their leisure.' 
contrasting strangely with the other swarthy features. After passing out of the yard into the street, we 
Our presence caused no interruption*to the steadfast- were soon again within the range of light from the 
ness of their purpose, whatever it might be. The old next fire. The qpuntl of drums and voicc**bnoke upon 
gentleman raised his head, and then rounded his our ears, an* another interesting picture opened before 
shoulders a little more into a ben# of courtesy; but us. Here, too, a living circle of some fifty or sixty 
the jabbering still went on among the youngsters, individuals was formed in the middle of the yard, the 
At length one of the boys suddenly raised his voice firo»*being at ante side. The eirele was couspdScd 
and pointed to another; a short pause ensued, and chiefly of jloung men and women standing inter- 
M«n< thine tint «>emeda brief admqpition haring eoim^ mingled, witli tiie drummer seated on one side of the 
from the old piisulent, on they went again. A similar fire lum-lum iMummimj with an air of gieat self- 
interruption occurred again and again, till at length sufficiency, whilst two young fellows were flinging 


the fire began to languish, and a youngster jumped up, 
hurried to a heap of dried sticks, tied in separate small 


themselves into angular attitudes as they whirled 
roupd within tiie area; clieitine, as it seemed, in a 


II bundles, and was again squatting and jabbering in his long measured strain, tlio#extempore ciiticisms of the 
I plate as the fire began to feed on bis donation. Tiie drummer as the leader, dni*tlie chorus accompaqjpient 
1 young tyres, it appeared, wore graduating in tjic mazes of the surrounding company. Hut our arrival, as soon 
of tli it .Mohammed m treasufy of knowledge called as it was observed, at once changed the burden of 
the Koian, and reheat sing tiie task of tiie night, the strain; j!he drSni-sliuks announced the transition 
Whenever a boy made a slip in a word or pronuncia- in a brief •rattling flourish, and opened a gap for the 
tion, lie was chocked by another boy, tiie old preceptor running commentary^ that ensued on the welcome we 
having a manuscript portion of the Hook before him; were entitled to, and the attributes vve were «respcot- 
and tiie boys seemed pretty eager in their w atoll upon ively presumed to possess—quite a burdeij in them- 
one another. In short, the scene before us was a school, selves. Comparatively few of tl^j company' composed 
Tl?e sons of different neighbours were in class with the the emps <b balbt, rtloiongli all wore numbered among 
sons of the owner or occupier of the premises; and the vocal performers. The dancing was, indeed, rather 
in this way the several Lntamajah or schoolmasters, of the impulsive or ml libitum ord.r—as devoid of auy 
I within tiie town attend their classes — each boy always fixed principles or rules as of what we would call grace* 
providing a bundle of wood to maintain the tire. —tiie turning tiie toes inward, for instance?was awful, 

‘Hut why,’ I inquired of my companion, ‘make and even impulse itself was now and then kepi in cheek, 
nit Til the pi nod of tuition?' or became ludicrously confounded with something like 

M)!i, day made for work,’ lie replied. ‘Some boys uirni.nse l.onh, or sheer incapacity for its work. The 
have s< bool by fire in the morning too, before sunrise, commonest achievement was that of a young fellow 
Ilovv very little idea have we in England of any tiling jumping straight across the ring, and figuring for a 
like schooling or education going on among the negro moment or two before an opposite damsel, as an 
tril.es of Africa, saving that which is exclusively the invitation or challenge to draw her out. In this ho 
work of our own mesioiiaries! How 1 emote from all w-ns generally unsuiecssful, and he. n turned jump- 
our conceptions of their general character, habits, and ing disconsolately to his place. Two of the more 
aspiiations, is the fact that ‘learning’ is held in accomplished and self-sufficient of the young men at 
high estimation, and forms a claim to distinction and length began to display' their powers; and a daiilsel 
respect; that Arabic is studied in public schools of followed the example, although disdainfully, seeming to 
wide repute in the heart of Nigritia, or the land of tiie figure about vv ith ail air of independence, and eyeing 
negroes, within a few degrees of the equator; Ind that, the capering gallants askance, as if to say: ‘.Wha’ 
among the swarthy natives, men are to be met with as you want? *fio ’long—le’v mo ’lone!’ TSpiriting 
Saveli versid in Hiblieal history as tiie generality of ajjpiause ’.ns of course accorded to her by^the 
laymen in England, and who arc familial* also with audience, which had now lomevvliat increased, "and 
tw’o or three language* besides their own. It is true those of the number who composed the front rffw had 
* that their intellectual pursuits and acquitments are squatted upon the ground. The leader qf tlio ‘baijd^ I 
not very profound, and that elementary instruction is was here relieved by another, fresh and vigorous for I 
pretty much limited to reading and writing; but this the task; and this eliange was effected so quickly, I 
re precisely the case with Mohammedan nations or that there was no palpable pause in the action of tho 
tribig m general. The fact, however, appears to be drum-sticks. Another rattling flourish, and^pother 
little known, or little regarded, tliav the deism of leading voice, witli segno appropriate morsel pf vocal 
Mecca is fast gaining ground upon the fcticliwm of sentiment, proclaimed the inauguration of tjje .new 
tho pagans, and exer«isbig a powerful influence upon conductor. To tiie responsive voices of the spectators 
the social and moral condition of the negro tribes of was now added a general dapping of hands wj.th one 
these regions. sharp simultaneous b!»w in unison with the time ^tlie 

Hut our attention was not wholly directed to the drum itself spoke out with a more iflippessive i tuecato 
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the ‘dancers, siujing ana wiietiing, ana wnggmigsami —meir guurman—resiaeu upon me plantation. me 
kicking,*ltnrt sprawling, wore of course the observed parting moments were leas bitter, from the belief that I 
of all ohjfcrvere. ThN went on for some time— slftuld soon return. .Evgn if the anticipated campaign 
the danciiq?» the* drumming, and the appfciuSe growt should last for any Considerable length of tune, the 
ing faster and'miye furious—till one of the damsel’s scene of lly. duties ^ould lie near, and I should flud 
oompetittrf, springing with one bound clean ovgf the frtquent oppotymitiea of revisiting them, 
fire, as the only point of cqres*, disappeared frqtn the My mftlw scouted the idea of a campaign, as so did 
scene witl/the dexterity of a harlequin. The scene had every one.' *The Indians,’ life said, 1 would yield to the 


JJOW ri'umiru US UIUU t>< auc ui mu-mubivo gmuciii y dcmifiuls of the eomniissiotlbr. fools, if they didn’t! ’ 
relaxed into a sUpgeimg rattle, and tye performance fort King was not distant; it stood upon Indian 
was at an end. tVe now, for the first time, became ground—fourteen miles within the border, though 
conscious that we had been working away jympa- further than that from our plantation. 0 A day’s 
thetically with our head and slibulders, and with journey would bring me to it; and in the company of 
’something like that impulsiveness witit which a rider my cheerful ‘squire,’ Black Jake, the road would not 


in .a prodigious hurry finds hiipeolf fetrfting to get seem long. We bestrode a pair of the best eUeds the 
ahead of his horse. No wondej the Sedate companion stahjes afforded, and were both armed tap-a-pu 
of- my evening ramble had disappeared; and ‘on We crossed the ferry at tho upper landing, ami rode 
looking round, I confronted instead my incorrigible within the ‘ insert c.’ * The path—it was only a path | 
eulogist who had attended me in the moruing, his —ran parallel to vlic creek, though not neurits banks, i. 


1 English’jqfYotirse effervescing itf a moment. ‘Ah! 
kimmtrfnrey ,’ cried he, ‘ ole man, you dSncefeh ? fine 
dance, tine dance—berry fine; fine gal, fine gal—berry 
fine, eh ? yes! ’ 

_im .__ e.-- -V. 
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CJIAVTEIl XX.—FRONTIER JUSTICE. 

I was not allowed long to enjoy tho sweets of home. 


It passed through the woods, some distance to the 
rear of Madame Powell’s plantation. 

When opposite to the clearing, my eyes fell upon 
the diverging track. I knew it well: I had oft trodden 
it with swelling heart. 

I hesitated—halted. Strange thoughts careered 
through my bosom ^ resolves half-made, and suddenly 
trhanddhed. The rein grew slack, and then tightened. 
The spur threatened the ribs of my horse, but iailed to 
strike. 

‘ Shall I go ? Onco more behold her ? Once 


A few days after my arrival, I received an order, to more renew those sweet joys of tender love ? 


repair fo fort King, the »qm?nole agency, and head- 


Ila, perhaps it fe too late! I might he no 


quarters of the army of Florida. General Clinch there l l , u ’^ er w cleome K ni y reception should lie hostile? 

commanded. I was summoned upon his staff ", • , „ ,, ,, , , . 

m,,- r nrinAflt L M,~ ,„iu ^ha you dora dar, Massr George ? Daat’s not tha 


.commanded. I was summoned upoij his staff 

Not without chagrin, I prepared to obey n the order. 
It was lftird to part so soon from those who dearly 
loved mtj. and from whom I had been so long separ¬ 
ated. Both mother and sister were overwhelmed with 
grief at my going. Indeed, they urged mo to resign 
my commission, and remain at lioTitu. 

Not unwillingly did I listen to their counsel: I had 
no heart in the cause in which 1 was called fqrtli; but 
i at such a crisis I dared not iollow their advice: I 


should have* been branded as 


road to tha fort.’ 

‘I know that, Jake; 1 was thinking of making ft 
calf at Madame Powell’s plantation.’ 

‘ Mar’m Pew’ll plan tuy shun! Gollys! Massr George 
—daat all you knows ’bout it? ’ 

‘About what?’ I inquired with anxious lit ait. 

‘liar’s no Mar’m l’ow’ll da no more, nor hain’t a 
been, since better’n two year—all gone clar ’way.’ 

‘ Gone .way ? Where ? ’ 

‘ Daat dis chile know iiuflln ’bout. S’pose da gone 


My country had commissioned me to carry a sword. 
1 must wield it, whether the cause be just or unjust— 
whether to my liking or not. This is called patriotism ! 


a coward, some other lokayshun in da rezav; made new ciarin 


There was yet another reason for my reluctance to ‘Ks.u ti d.’ 


somew ha else.’ 1 

‘ And who lives here now ? ’ 

Jl.g" ain't neery one lib tha now: tha ole house am 


jnrt from home. 1 need hardly dt elate it. Since my 
return, my eyes had often wandciril os or the lake— 
—often rested on that fair island. Oh, I had not 
forgotten her! 


‘But why did Madame Powell leave it? ’ 

‘ All—daat am a quaw story. Gollys! you uebber 
hear um, Massr George ? ’ 

‘ No—never.’ 1 

‘ Deu I tell um. But s’posc, massr, we ride on. ’T i 


I tan scarcely analyse my feelings. T' 'ywere mingled am a gettui’ a Icetlc latcish, an’ ’twont do nohow 


emotions. Young love triumphant over older passions 
—ready to burst forth from the ashes that had long 
shrouded it—young love penitent mul remorseful— 
do lib t, jealousy, apprehension. All these were active 
witliir me. , J, 

Sincg, my arrival, T lmil not dared to go forth. I 
observed that my mother was still distrustful. I had 
not dared even,to question those who might have 


to he ooteh arter night in tha woods.’ 

I turned my horse's head, and advanced along the 
main ro d, Jake riding hy my side. With aching 
heart, 11. delicti to his narrative. 

• ‘You see, Massr George, 'twarall o’Massr llinggol—, 
tha ole bossf daat am—an’ I b’lievo tha young ’un had 
’iui lund in dat pic, all same, hk,e tha ole ’mi. Waal, 
you see Marini Bow'll she loss some niggns dat war ha 
sluice. Dey w.ir stole from ha, an’ wuss dan stole. 


satisfied me. I passed those few days in doubt, and 1J ey war tuk > ■* n ’ b >’ *“cn, massr. Tha be folks 

at intervals under a painful presentiment that all ) v *‘° £ at i ' Ia8S Kinggol—he know d more’n any- 

* * l.nJ.t nlon Mlnnf +ltn •nlretln hi fnalfl I'lif riti onlih’l-lf <1 « 


nrtf/A npii body else ’bout tha whole bizness. But da rubb’iy # -»r 

ix i vi'' * ur x 4 . o m . blamed on Net 7 Spence an* Bill William. Waal, 

Did Vafimee still live? W« she true? True! __ i ’ 

lHd she reason? Had she ever loved me? “ , portion “ of Florida'.™.*- 1 1 the Seminole, b y tho 

mere were those near who could have answered the treaty ot Camp Moultrie, made in 1633. It was a large tiact, oud 
first question; but I feared to breathe her name, even occupied the mitral part of the peninsula 

. .,i . . ’ tM.wterorpioprietoi, umvirnillym use throughout the Southern 

to tho most ultimate. States Kiom the Mutch ‘baas!* 
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Mar’m raw'll she go to da law wi’ dis yar Ned an’ Bill; 
an’ slio ’ploy Massr Grubb tha big lawyer dat lib down 
tba ribhn. No\% Massr Grubb, bo great friend o’ 
Massr Ringed, nu’ folks do lay dat boaf di* two pujt 
tba heruls together to cheat dat^ur Jndy-cn ’oomanr 
‘How?’ •.» * 

‘Dis chile don’t say for troof,' if«sr George; by 


tngga woodman— romp, you Know, wiasar ueo^ger 
I an’ be say dat them ar two bosses did put tha beads 
j together to client dat poor IUdj-un ‘ooman.’ 

| *In wliafcway, Jake?’ I asked impatiently. 

( ‘ Waal, you see, Massr George, da lawya ho want 

da Indy-on sign ha name to some paper—pBwer . 1 
’lurnev, tba call um, I b’lieve. Sjjie sign; she no rend 
tba writ in. VVbngh! daat paper war no power ob 
’tuim . : it war what tba lawi as call a “ bill ob saW ’ 

‘ H.i! ’ 

i ‘ K», Massr George, dat’s what war; an’ by 
Jat same lull ob sale all Mar’m 1’ow’H’a niggas an" 
all ha plantation -clarin war made obdfc to Massr 
Grubb.’ 

, ‘ Atrocious scoundrel! ’ • 

1 "Massr Grubb be swar lie bought ’em all, an’ paid 

1 for ’em ill cosh dollar. M.ir’m 1’ow’ll she swar de 
berry oontr’y. Da judge he decide for Massr Grubb, 
’kaso great Massr iimggol lie witness; an’ folks do 
say Massr Kinggol now got dat paper in um own safe 
kcepin’, an’ war at tlia bottom ob tba whole bigness.’ 

‘ Atrocious scoundrels ! oh, villains! But tell me, 
Jake, what became of Madame Powell ? ’ 

| ‘Shortly arter, tlia all gone ’way—nob’dy know 
wha. Da inar’m hnself an’ dat fine young fellur you 
know, an’ da young Indy-on gal dat ebberyUidy say 
war so 'good-lookin’—yes, Massr George, tha all gone 
’way.’ 

1 At that moment an opening in the woods enabled 
me to catch a glimpse of the old house. There jt i 
stood in all its gray grandeur, still embowered in the 
i midst of beautiful groves of orange and olive. But 
| tiie.brohen fence--the tall weeds standing tin against 
the walls—the shingles here and there missing iront 
| tile roof—all told the tale of ruin, 
i' There was ruin in my heart, as I turned sorrowing 
' away. 

11 , CHAm.it wi. 

i 

j INDUS - I V \ 1 ,. 

I It never occurred to me to question the genuineness 
of .lake’s story. What tile ‘ black folks’ said was 
true; I had no doubt of it. The whole transaction 
wis vedole.it of the Jlmggolds and lawyer Grubbs — 
the lattei a half-planter, half-legal practitioner of 
in>1 1 lleieiit reputation. 

■ Jake iurtber informed me that Spence and Williams 
lied disappeared during the progress of the trial. Both 
afterwards returned to the settlement, but no ulterior 
■’tops were taken against them? as there w as na one to 
prosecute! I 

As for the stolen negroes, they were never seen, 

,in that part of the country. The rojibers had 
no doubt carried them to the slave-markets of Mobile or 
Mew Orleans, win re a sufficient price would be obtained 
remunerate Grubbs for bis professional &r vices, as 
also Williams and Spence for theirs. _The laud would 
bgeoino Umggold’s, as soon as the Indians could be got 
out of the country —anil this was the object of the 
* biH*>f sale.’ 

A # trans.iction of like nature between white man and 
white man would have been regarded as a ffrnve 
swindle, an atrocious frilhe. The whites affected not 
to believe it«, but there were some who knew it to bo 
true, and viewed it only in the light of a clever ruse! 
That it was true, I could not doubt. Jake gave mo 


reasons that left no room for 'doubt; in ftet, *it waa 
only|u keeping with the general conduct of thO border 
ndvctfturers towards the unfbrtunafe 'natfafp wj£h 
whom they eame in contact. » . • 

.Border .adyen turers, did I say? Government agents, 
members of the Florida legislature, generals, planters,' 
rich as* Ringgold, all took port in sintiiar speculations. 
I couM give names. I am writing truth, and do not 
fc.lr eoiftradictiun. •, 

It wi^ easy enough, therefore, to credit the tale. 
It was only one *f twenty situilnr oases of which I had 
heard. The aists »of Colonel Gad Humphreys, the 
Indian agent—of Major Plingan, another Indian agent 
—of Deltter, the notorious negro-stealer—of Floyd— 
of Douglass—of Robinson and Millburn, are all historic 
—all telling o £oijtraget committed upon the suffering, 
Seminole. A volirne flight be filled detailing such 
sw%lles as that of Ijtubhs and Ringgold. In the- 
mutual relations between white man and red man, it 
requires no sftilful advocate to shew on which sido 
must lie the wrongs unrepaired and .unavenged. 
Beyond all^ doubt, the Indian has ever Been the 
victim. 

It is needless to add that there were retaliations: 
how £onM it ho otherwise ? 

Ofie remarkable fact discloses itself in these episodes 
of Floridian life. It is well known that slaves thus 
i stolen from tlm Indians always returned to their owners 
u-hen, rer they eouhl! To secure them from finding 
their ’way back, the Dexters ami Douglasses were 
under the necessity of taking them to some‘distant 
market, to the far ‘ coasts' of the Mississippi—to 
Natchez or New Orleans, * , 

There is but one explanation of this social {flteno- 
menoti; and that is, thn* the slaves of the Seminol* 
were not slaves. Ijj truth, they were treated with an 
indulgence twwliich the helot of other lands is a stranger. 
They were tiio agriculturists of the country, and their 
Indian master was content if they raised him a little 
eorn*~jiiht sufficient for his need—with suefi other 
vegetable products as bis simple >ui*ine requited. They 
lived far apart from J,he dwellings of their owners. 
Their hours of labour were few, and scarcely compul¬ 
sory. Surplus product was their own; and in most eases 
they became rich—far richer than their own masters,, 
who were leas skilled in economy. Emancipation was 
easily purchased, and the majority were actually free 
—though from such chains it was scarcely wortli while 
to escape. If slavery it could be called, it was the 
mildest form ever known upon earth—far' differing 
from the abject bondage of llam under cither Shorn 
or.Japheth. 

It may be asked how the Beminolcs been mff possessed 
of these black slaves? Were they ‘runaways’ from 
the Statis—from Georgia and llie Carolmas, Alabama, 
and the plantations of Florida? Doubtless a few wore 
from this source; but most of the runaways were qot 
el umed as property; and, arrivin > among tlie'ludians, 
became free. There was a tine when by the sttM-n 
conditions of the Camp Moultrie Covenant these 
1 absconding ’ ^lnves were given up to thcif, Wlii^e 
owners; but it*is no discredit to the Keminoles, that 
tlioy wore Always tem^t in, the observance of *liis 
disgraceful stipulation. In fact, it was not gjways 
possible to surrender back the fugitive negro. Black- 
communities had concentrated theuiselves^in diffetent* 
parts of the resert e, who under their .own leaders were 
socially free, and strong enough‘for “cif-defcpce. If 
was with these that the runaway usually foundjrefuge 
and welcome. Knell a community ^vas that of ‘Alarry ’ 
amnM the morasses df Pease Creek—of 1 At "am 'at 
Micosauky—of ‘Charles ’ and the * mulatto kings’* * 

No; the negro slaves of the Neminolca were not 
runaways from the plantations; though the •whiles 
would wish to make it?appear so. Yery few tier# of 
this class. The greater number was ."the ‘genuine 
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* property' of thcii* Indian owners, so far as a slave can 
be called property. At 'all events, they .were leg ally 
obtained*/sonic ‘of them from the Spaniard^ the 
original settlers,' and syme by fair purchase from the 
American 'planter? themselves. m . . 

■ How purchased ? you will ask. What could a tribe 
of savages, giverin exchange for such a cost!/ com¬ 
modity? The answer is easy. Horses and liorned 
cattle. CVT both of these the Seminoles possessed vast 
herds. On the evacuation by tig) Spaniards, the 
savannas swarmed with cattle, of Andalusian race— 
half-wild. The Indians caught and (reclaimed them— 
became their owners. . * 

This, then, was the quid pro qyo —quadrupeds in 
exchange for bipeds! 

The chief of tile crimes charged agrmsi the Indians 
was the stealiny of cattle —for th#\hifc men had their 
herds as well. The Seminoles did not deny that tl|gre 
were bad men among them—lawless fellows difficult to 
restrain. Whore is the community witlibut scamps ? 

I One thing was very certain. m The Indian chiefs, 

! when faWy appealed to, have always revinced an 
earnest desire to make restoration : and exhibited an 
I energy in the cause of justice, entirely unknown upon 
I tlio opposite side of their border. t 

I IWfWcred little how they acted, so fer' as regacried 
| their character among their white neighbours. These 
| had made up their mind that the dog should be 
: hanged; and it was necessary to give him a bad 
! name. Every robbery, committed upon the frontier, 
was of course the act of an Indian. White burglars 
had but to give their faces a coat of Spanish brown, 
aud justice could not see tljruiigh the paint. 

«v <- 

• CIIAI'TEH CiXH. 

. • 

A CI1LCUITOU8 YRANSAl'TIOX. , 

Sneh «wero my reflections as I journeyed on— 
suggested by the sad tale to which I had been 
listening. . 

As if to confirm their correctness, an incident at 
that moment occurred. exactly tc the point. 

We had not ridden far along the'path, when we came 
upon the tracks of cattle. Some twenty-head must 
have passed over the ground, going in /he same 
‘direction as ourselves —towards the Indian ‘ reserve.’ 

The tracks were fresh—almost quite fresh. I was 
tracker enough to know that they must have passed 
within the hour. Though cloistered so long within 
college wails, I had not forgotten all the forest-craft 
taught mo by young Powell. 

The circumstance of thus coming upon a cattle-trail, 
fresh or old, would have made no impression upon me. 
There, was nothing remarkable about it. Some Indian 
herdsmen had been driving homo their flock ; and that 
the drivers were Indians, I could perceive by the moc- 
_ casin prints in the mud. It is true, s.. ne frontiers-mcn 
• ' wear the‘moccasin; but those were not the footprints 
of white men. The turned-in toes,* the high instep, 
and otlnlr trifling signs which, from early training, I 
knew how to translate, proved that the tracks were 
InHian. 

be were they, agreed my groom, and Jijfes was no 
‘ slnuclj ’ in the ways of the woods. He had all his life 
been a keen Voon-huntcr—a trapper of the swamp- 
hare, the ‘possum,’ and the ‘gobbler.’ Moreover, he 
had been my futnpanion upon many a deer-hunt— 

. many a chase after tifl> gray fox, and the rufous ‘cat.’ 

IJur.ngt my absence he had added greatly to his 
1 experiences, lie Ijad succeeded his former rival 
j in the post of woodman, which' brought him daily in 
i contacts with the denizens of the forest, and constant 
j observation of their habits had increased lus skill. 

* is Alt, not nitiarp, tuat causes this peculiarity; It Is done 
in the cradle. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the negro.brain is 
incapable of that acute reasoning which constitutes a 
cunning hunter. I have known blnqjc men who could 
rqftd ‘ sign’ and lift a A-ail witli as much intuitive 
quielfiress ns cither 'reiHor white. Black Jake could 
have donu.it. m» 

,1 soon found Ujnts in this kind of knowledge he was 
now mjj,master; and, almost on the instant, I had 
cause to be* :utonislicd at hiq acuteness. 

I jjavo said that tire sigl^t of tire cattle-tracks created 
no surprise in either of us. At first it did not; but we 
had not ridden twenty pacts further, when I saw my 
companion suddenly rein up, at the same ins/ant giving 
utterance to one of those ejaculations peculiar to tire 
negro thorax, and closely resembling the * wugh’ of a 
startled hog. r 

I looked in his face. I saw by its expression that 
ho tad some revelation to make. 

‘ What is it, Jake?’ 

* Golly! Massr, George, d' you see daat ? ’ 

‘ What?’ 

‘ Daat doWh dar.’ 

‘ I see a ruck of cow-tracks—nothing more.’ 

‘ Doant you see Gat big ’un ? ’ 

‘Yes—there is one larger than tire rest.’ 

‘By Gosh! it am de big ox Ballfacc—I know uni 
track anywha—many’s thaload o’ cyrpess log dat arox 
iiab tty ted for ole raassr.’ 

‘ What? I remember Baldfacc. You think the cattle 
are ours ? ’ 

‘No, Massr George—I’spect tha lie da lawya Grubb's 
cattle. Ole massr sell Ballfaee to Massr Grubb more ’n 
a year ’go. Daat am Bally’s track for sartin.’ 

‘But why should Mr Grubbs’s cattle be here in 
Indian ground, and so far from his plantation?—and 
witli Indian drivers, too?’ 

‘ Dat cre’s jest what dis chile can’t clarly make out, 
Massr George.’ 

'Chore was a singularity in the circumstance that 
induced reflection. The cattle could not have strayed 
so far of themselves. Their voluntary swimming of the 
river was against such a supposition. But they were rot 
sh-ayimj ; they were evidently con ducted— and by Indians. 
Was it a raid ?—were the beeves being stolen ? 

It had the look of a bit of thievery, and yet it was ! 
not crafty enough. Tire animals had been driven along ! 
a frequented path certain to be taken by those in quest | 
of them; and tire robbers—if they were such—bad ! 
used no precaution to conceal their tracks. 

. It looked like a theft, and it did not; and it was 
just tnis dubious aspect that stimulated the curiosity 
of my companion and myself—so much so, that we 
made up our minds to follow the trail, and if possible 
aseprtain tire truth. 

Eor a mile or more, the trail coincided with our 
own route; and then turning abruptly to the left, it 
struck cIT towards a truck of ‘ hommock ’ woods. 

We were determined not to give up our intention 
lightly. Tire tracks were so fresh, tliafc we knew the 
herd muft have pussed'within tire hour—within tho 
quarter -they could not be distant. Wo could gallop 
Jiack to the main road, through some thin pine-timber 
we saw stretching away to the rights and, with these 
reflections,' wc turned head along the rattle-trail. 

Shortly after entering tho dense forest, wo heard I 
voices of riien in conversation, and at intervals tire 
routing of oxen., 

We alit, tied our horses to a tree, and moveijl 
forward afoot. 

Wc walked stealthily and in silenee, guiding Our¬ 
selves by the sounds of tho voices, that kept up an 
almost continual clatter. Beyond a doubt, the cattle 
whose, bellowing wo heard wctc “those whose tracks we 
had been tracing; but equally certain was it, that tho 
voices we now listened to were not the voices of those 
who had driven them 1 
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It is easy to distinguish between the intonation of Haply there is another rejvatTl: The tiiens ‘conscia 
an Indian anil a white man. The men whose con- rec(i Jis not nn idle phrase. There_are those who 
versation reachct our ears were whites—their Inn- esteem It—who have experienced both* aiisteiT&tce and 
guage was our own, with all its coarse embclfishir^nta. comfort from its sweet whisperings. • j 

My companion’s discernment*wont beyond this—lie •Though sadly pained at the conclusions* fo which, 

recognised the individuals. * • t I was compelled—not only by the 'incident I had' 

‘Golly! Massr George, it ar tht iwo,dam ruflinf witnessed, hut by a host of others lately heard of— 
—Spence and Bill William!' . • I comfiratulated myself on the course I had pursued.' 

Jake’s conjecture proved correct. Weedrew closer .Neither'by word nor aet, had I tiirown ortl feather 
to the spot. The evergreen trees concealed us qier- into the, scale of injustice. I had no cause for self- 
feetly. We got up to the edge of an opening; and accusation. My*conscience cleared mo of all ill-will 
, there saw' the herd of huefes, the two Indians who towards tiie yiffoitunnte people, who were soon to 
! had driver* them, and the brace of worthies already stand before me in the attitude of enemies. 1 

named. „ , My thoughts dwelt not long on tire general question 

We stood under cover watching and listening; at. ! —scarcely a moment. That was driven out of my 
in a very slror^ while, with the, help of a few hints mind by rcfl&tiohs of a move painful nature—by tire 
from my companion, I comprehended the whole affair, sympathies of friendship, of love. I thought only of 
Each of the Indians—worthless outcasts of tlfcir the* ruined widow, of .her children, of Maumee. It 
tribe—was presented with a bottle of wljisky and a were but truth to confess that I thought only of the 
< few trilling trinkets. This was in payment for their last; but this thought comprehended all that belonged 
[ night’s work—the plunder of lawyer Grubbs’s pastures, to her. All of hersawere endeared, though she was 
Their share of the business was now over; and they the centre o$lheendearment. “ 

! were just in the act of delivering un their charge as And for all I now felt sympathy, sorrow—ay, a 
1 we ariiveil upon the ground. Their employers, whose far more poignant bitterness than grief—the ruin of 
; droving bout was here to begin, had just liaudcil sweet hopes. 1 scarcely hoped ever to see them affiin. 
over their rewards. The Indians might go homo ami Where were ^huy now? Whither had they^one? 
get drunk: they were no longer needed. The cuttle Conjectures,'apprehensions, fears, floated upon my 
, would he taken to some distant part of the country—* fancy. I could not avoid giving way to dark imagin- 

, where a market would lie readily found—or, what was ings. The men who had committed that crimo were 

of equal probability, they would find their way back capable of any other, even the highest known to the 
to lawyer Grubbs’s own plantation, having been calendar of justice. What hail become of these 

rescued by the gallant fellows Spence and Williams friends of my youth ? 

I from a hand of Indian rievegs 1 This would he a fine My companion coulil tbrtiv no light op their history 
' tale for the plantation fireside—a rare chance for a after that day of wrong. Sle ‘ ’sposed tha hatlbnovo 
: representation to the police ani^ the powers. • off to some oder clarin it* da Indy-en rezav, for folk* 

I Oh, those savage Seminole robbers 1 they must be neliba heeru o’ um ^pbber ijo more arterwaril.’ * 

' got rid of- they must be ‘ moved ’ out. Eibn th^ss w.n only a conjecture. A little relief 

As the cattle chanced to belong to lawyer Grubbs, to the heaviness of njy thoughts was imparted* by the 

I did not choose to interfere. I could toll my tnio changing scene. 

elsewhere; and. without making our presence known, Hitherto we had been travelling through a pine- 
| my companion anil I turned silently upon our heels, forest. About noon wc passed from it iq*> a large 


regained our horses, and went our way reflecting. 


tract of hommook, that strctchciVright and left of our 


circuitous transaction. 


uiiavtisk xxin. 

I* HI l. n I IONS BY THE 1VAV. 


i I entertained no doubt about the justness of our course. The road or path wc followed ran directly 
I surmise—no doubt that Williams and Spence had across it. 

I employed the drunken Indians—no more that lawyer The scone became suddenly changed as if by a, 
: Grubbs had employed Williams and Spence, in this magic transformation, '['he soil under our feet was 
1 circuitous transaction. different, as also the foliage over our heads. The 

i The stream must be muddied upward—the poor pines were no longer around us. Our view was 
Indian must he driven to desperation. interrupted on all sides by a thick frondago of ever- 

• green trees -some with broad shining coriaceous leaves, 
uiiavtisk xxin. as the magnolia that here grew to its full stature. 

Alongside it stood the live-oak, the red mulberry, the 
i:ki i.rf i ions by the ivAt. Bourbon laurel, iron-wood, ITnhsiu and Val/irnrpa, 

At college, as elsewhere, T had been jeered for taking while towering above all rose the cabbage-palm, 
the Indian side of the question. Not unfrequently proudly waving its plumed crest in the breeze, as if 
"as I ‘twitted’ with the blood of poor old Powhatan, saluting with supercilious nod its humbler companions 
which, after two hundred years of ‘ whitening.’ must beneath. . 

Have circulated very sparsely in my veins. It was For a long while we travelled under deep shadow— 
said I was not patiiolir, since I did not join in the not formed by the trees alone, but by their parasites 
vulgar clamour, so congenial*to nations wh»n they as well—the largo grape-vine loaded with leaves—the 
talk of an enemy'. f coiling creopco of sinihir and hult.ra —the silvqfy 'tuffs 

Nations arc like individuals. To please them, you, of till-im/aiu shrouded the sky from our sight. The 
i*nust be as wicked as they—feel the same sentiment, pa Mi was winding and intricate. Prostrate trunks 
or speak it—which will serve as well—affect like often carried it in a circuitous course, and ofte^ was 
Joves and hates; in slfcrf, yield up independence of it obstructed by the matted trellis of the muscadine,* 
thought, and cry ‘crucify’ with the majority. whose gnarled limbs stretched from tree*to tree like* 

•This is the world’s mail—the patriuhff the time. the great stay-cables of a ship. t * 

,Ho who draws Ilia deductions from the fountain of The scene was somewhat gloomy, yet grand and 
truth, and would try to stem the senseless current of impressive. It chimed with my feelings jet the 
a pi;8ple's prejudgments, will never be popular during moment; anil soothed tno even juoro. than tflo airy 
life.. Posthumously he may, hut not tiiis side the open of the pine-woods* " - 

grave. Such need not seek the ‘ living fame* for Having crossed this belt of dark forest, near its 
which yearned the cAufUeror of Peru: he will not opposite edge wc came upon one of these singular 
find it. If the true patriot desire the reward of glory, ponds already described—a circular basin surraulidcd 
he must look for it only from posterity—long after his by hillocks mid rock# oC testaceous formntion-*un 


‘ mouldering bones ’ have rattled in the tomb. 


extinct w'uter-volcano. In the barbarous jargon of 
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the Sawrri settler,-the$e are termed ‘sinks,’ though 
most inappropriately, lor where they contain wjftef, it 
ia nlwyjs of crystalline brightness and purity.* * 

The ope at which nvc had arrived was nearly full 
of the clour liquid. Our- horses wanted drink—so did 
we. It wrs the hottest hour of the day. The woods 
beyond looked* thinner and less shady. . It was just 
the time and place to mako halt; and, dismdhnting, 
wc prepared to rest, and refresh ourselves. * 

Jake carried a capacious haversack, whose/listended 

sides_with the necks of a couple of Settles protruding 

from the pouch—gave proof of tlie*tefldp solicitude wo 
had left behind us. « 

The ride hml given me an appetite, the heat had 
caused thirst; but tiie content^ of the hnvcrsack soon 
satisfied the one, and a cup o£ clsfvt,* mingled with 
water from the cool calcareousTounmin, gave luxurious 
relief to the other. \ r 

A cigar was the natural finish to, this al fresco 
repast; and, having lighted one, I lay down upon roy 
back, cpnopied by the spreading branches of an 
umbrageous magnolia. r C 

I watched tho blue smoke as it curled upward 
among the shiuitig leaves, causing the tiny insects to 
fluuer away from their perch. ^ c 

My emotions grew still—thought b&ame lull within 
my bosom—the powerful odour from tlYc coral cones 
and large wax-like blossoms added its narcotic* 
influences; and I fell asleep. 

* ohm-tee xxiv. 

o 

A STUANGp OAPl’AIUTiON. 

Kind been but a few minutes in this state of uncon¬ 
sciousness, when I was awekened by a plunge, ns of 
som 6 one leaping into the poud t> 1 was not startled 
sufficiently to look around, or even to opep my eyes. 

‘Jake is having a dip,’ thought I; ‘an cxeeilcnt 
idea—I shall take one myself presently.’ 

It was a wrong conjecture. Tho black had not 
leaped iu^> the water, bat was still upon the bank near 
me, where lie also* had been asleep. Like myself, 
awakened by the noise, he had started to his feet; and 
1 heard his voice, crying out: 

, ‘Lor, Massr George! lookee dar!—ain’«t he a big 
un? Wliugh!’ 

I raised my head and looked toward the pond. It 
was not Jake wlm was causing the commotion in the 
water—it was a large alligator. 

It had’approached close to the bank where wo were 
lying; and, balanced upon its broad breast, with mus- i 
cular arms and webbed feet spread to their lull extent, | 
it was resting upon the water, and eyeing us with j 
evident curiosity. With head erect above the surface, 
and tail stiffly ‘cocked’ upward, it presented a comic, 
yet hideous aspect. 

,‘Bring me my rifle, Jake!’ I said, in a half-whisper. 
‘•Tread gently, and don’t alarm it!’ 

Jake stole off to fetch the gun; but the reptile 
appealed to comprehend our intentions—for, before I 
qouldj.-y. hands upon the weapon,' it revolved suddenly 
on the water, shot off with the velocity of an arrow,, 
ant! dived into the dark accesses of the pool. •> 

Iti/'e in hand, 1 waited for some time for its renp- 
( ■pearaucc; but it did not again come to the surface. 

] ’Likely euufigh, it had been shot at before, or otherwise 
attacked; and qow recognised in the upright form 
a. dangerous enemy. The proximity of the pond to 
.a frecMented road rendered probable the supposition.' 

Neither iny. companion nor I would have thought 
more about it, but for the solidarity of the scene to i 
one well known to us. Ia truth, tho resemblance was 
yteuarkable—the poml, the rocks, the trees that grew I 
arotltfd, all liore a Idleness to those with which our 1 
ey%s were familiar. Even tlie'reptile wo had just seen 
i —in form, in size, in fierce ugly aspect—appeared the 


exact counterpart to that one whoso story aras' now a 
legend of the plantation. 

The wild scenes of that day -were recalled; tho 
rietflils darting fresh i^to our recollection, as if they 
liaif been things *ef Yesterday—tho luring of the 
amphibious moustet—the perilous encounter in the 
,tanlc—the' fhjie-S-the capture—the trial and fiery 
sentence- jj- the escape—the long lingering pursuit 1 
across the take, anjl the abrupt awful ending—all were 
reremhered at the moment with vivid distinctness. I 
could almost fancy I heard that cry of agony—that 1 
half-drowned ejaculation,^uttered by the victim as he ; 
sank below the surface of the water. Tlisey were not ! 
pleasant memories either to niy conipaniou or myself, i 
and we soon ceased to discourse of them. j 

As if to bring more agreeable reflections, the cheer- 1 
ful ‘ gobble ’ of a wild turkey at that moment sounded 
iff our ears; and .Take asked my permission to go in ' 
search of tlie game. No objection being made, he took ! 
up the rifle, and left me. ' ! 

I re-lit piy ‘havanna’—stretched myself as before ! 
along the soft sward, watched the circling eddies of the 
pnrple smoke, inhaled the narcotic fragrance of the 
flowers, and oncc’Tnore fell asleep. 

This time I dreamed, and my dreams appeared to be 
only the continuation of the thoughts that had been 1 
so recently in my mind. They were visions of that 
eventful day; and once more its events passed in 
review before mo, just ns they had occurred. i 

In one thing,- however, my dream differed from the 1 
reality. 1 dreamt that I saw the mulatto rising back 
to the surface of the water, and climbing out upon the j 
shore of the island. I dreamt that he had escaped 
unscathed, unhurt—that he had returned to revenge 1 
himself*—that by sorvje means he had got me in his 
power, and was about to kill me ! i 

At this crisis in my dream, I wns again suddenly 1 
awakened—this time not liy the plashing of water, but 
by the sharp ‘ spang ’ of a rifle that had been fired 
near. I 

‘Jake lias found the turkeys,’ thought I. ‘I hope ! 
lie lias taken good aim. I should like to carry one to 
the fort. It might be welcome at the mcss-tahle, J 
since I hear that the larder is not overstocked. Jake ! 

is a good shot, and not likely to miss. If’- j 

My reflections were suddenly interrupted by a 
second report, which, from its sharp detonation, 1 knew : 
to he also that of a rifle. • ] 

‘My God I what can it mean? Jake has but one gun, 
and but one barrel—lie cannot have reloaded since? ! 
lie lias not had time. Was the first only a fancy of 
my dream? Surely I heard a report? surely it was 1 
that which awoke me? There were two shots—I could ' 
not be mistaken.’ 

In surprise, J sprang to my feet. I was alarmed 
as well. I was alarmed for the safety of my com¬ 
panion. Certainly I had heard two reports. Two 
rifles must have been fired, and by two men. Jake 
may have been one, but who was the other? We ! 
were if nm dangerous ground. Was it an enemy ? i 
1 si. hteil out, calling the black by name. j 

I wuss relieved on hearing his voice. I heard it at ! 
some distance off in the woods; but I drew fret.: 
alarm from it as I listened. It wns uttered, not in 
replv to my call, but in accents of terror. (| 

Myalined, as well as alarmed, I seized my pistols, 
and ran forw ;~d to meet him. I could tell that he 
was coming towards me, and was near; but under 
the dark shndow of tho trees his black body was not 
yet visible. lie still continued to cry out, and I-iibuld 
now distinguish what he was saying. 

1 Gorramighty! Gorramightv 1 ’ he exclaimed in a 
tone of extreme terror. ‘Lor? Massr George, are you 
hurt?’ 

‘ Hurt! what the deuce should hurt me ?’ 

But for the two reports, I should have fancied that 
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: he had fired the rifle in my direction, and was under 
' the impression hetniight have hit me. 

| ‘You are not sltot? GoiVamighty be l!!ianl^y<jK 
i arc not shot. Mam George.’ ' . 

I 1 Why, .Take, what does it all meffn?’ _ ^ 

1 . At this moment, he emerged frorfl the fysavy timber 
i and in the open ground I had a clear view igin. 

His aspect did not relieve me^rom tl» apprelien- 
sion that something strange Jiad occurred. • 

’ He was the very picture of terror, ns exhibited in a 
negro, liis eyes were rolling in their sockets—the 
whites oftaner visible than either pupil or iris. His 
lips were white and bloodless; the blaek skin jipon his 
face was blanched to an ashy paleness; and his tee'.’, 
chattered as he spoke. His altitudes and gestures 
confirmed my belief that ho was in a state of extreme 
terror. • 

As soon sb he saw me, he ran hiirijedly up, and 
grasped me by the arm—at the snipe time casting 
fearful glances in the direction whence lie had come, 
as if some dread danger was behind him! 

I knew licit under ordinary circumstances Jake was 
no coward—quite the contrary, ^’here must have 
I been peril then—what was it? 

I looked hack; but in the dark depths of the forest 
shade, I could distinguish no other object than the 
brown trunks of the trees. * • 

I i again appealed to him for an explanation, 
j ‘O Lor! it wa—wa—war him; Iso sure it war him.' 
j ‘Him? who?’ 

j ‘O Massr George; you—you—you shure you not 
! hurt* He fire at you. I se&hiin t—t—t—take aim; 1 
' lire at him —I fire after; I mi—mi—miss; he run 
! away—way—way.' • 

‘ Who fired ? who ran away ?” 

‘ O Gor! it wa—wa—war him; hint or him go—go— 
ghost.’ j 

‘ For heaven’s sake, explain! what him ? what ghost? 
Was it the devil you have seen ?’ 

‘Troof, Massr George; dat am de troof. It 
Wftj-wa—war de debbel I see: it war YtlP Jake.' 
‘Yellow Jake?’ 

CURIOSITIES OF STEAM-POWER. 
So great are our obligations to this prime mover, and 
! so important is its place in modern civilisation, that 
j any information relating to it is interesting. Those 
who have studied the subject will receive withgtonu* 
little surprise the new facts to which wc now propose 
to direct their attention, ami which may be said to be 
of somewhat an anomalous character. 

The first of these facts is, that, in the process of 
condensation, another circumstance than the mere 
presence of cold water is necessary, at least as regards 
condensation in tubes; and the second is, that the 
steam itself may lie made to produce a vacuum, the use 
of which in working engines promises to besof very 
great, importance. We shall endeavour to place both 
these matters briefly before our readers. / 

It, is popularly known that, in the ‘low-pressure’" 
■j en.jines, such ns are used in most sea-going (ships, the 
| ‘ used Bteam ’—that is, the stenm which lias lust driven 
! *llie piston from one end of the cylinder to the other— is 
allowed to escape into a secondary u^eel, called the 
‘jondenser,’ where it is met by a dash of cold salt 
water, which condenses it. It is evident, however, 
that-athe water formed by this condensation must be 
saline and impure, and is consequently bn fit to return 
to the boiler with good effect. .But a very great im¬ 
provement on this s\ item is in contemplation, which 
consists in the condensation being carried on in a lube 
pnssiug through cold salt water, hot in the cold salt 
water itself. 

Here a most curious fact presents it^lf. Upofi the 


asqujunee 0 f scientific men, we believq if steam be 
passed through a dry tube, passing through ciftf Water, 
most of it will issue' at the othtr end Of thd tube un¬ 
changed.* H, on the other -hand,' a Wiertam 'quantity 
of hot water, formed from former steam, remains in' 
the tube, bent for the purpose of rSt&hiing it in the t 
hollotf, then all the steam will be condensed, and flow 
out in fiic state of water. v 

Thus.tlie recovery of any quantity of used steam 
may be provided for without any necessity for admix¬ 
ture witli salt^TOt*. It is only necessary to pass this 
used steam into a tube running a certain way through 
a body’of cold water, and having a bend near the. 
point of final escape containing a little hot water, jrtjf® 

, all the steam•wiljpreiyipear as hot water. The import-, 
ance of this to marine steam-navigation is obviously 
incalculable: its advajfiages,-in point of facility and 
simplicity, ovej other modes of accomplishing the same 
object, must be plain at the first glance to all wlto are 
in the least acquainted with the subject. , 

But it lew to *be considered that one advantage of 
the old mode of condensation is, that tho used steam 
escapes into a vacuum, and consequently with much 
greater facility than it would even into a, space tilled 
witfl air, not to*inention one filled with elastic steam. 

The modeAif producing this vacuum by the agency 
of tho steam itself, and which w r e shall now attempt 
to describe, strikes us as being extremely interesting. 
Let us suppose a boiler generating and sending forth 
steam through a conducting tube into a cylinder. This 
steam will drive the piston along, until, finding a valve 
open, its own elasticity cadets it to rush into the space 
left free to it beyond the valfe. Here, in the old system, 
it was met, as before observed, by the cold-water ‘ dashf 
and, ns steam, destroyed ; g now, it will be allowed to 
escape.intakhe bent tube above described, and will be 
propelled along this tpbe at the presumed rate W pres¬ 
sure—about thirty pounds to the inch. The effect of | 
the cold water outside, and the hot water in tnc bend j 
of the tube, will cause it to condense as we have said; 
but the vacuum into.which the wfttcr may run has still 
to bo provided. 

To effect thin object, the bent tube is connected with 
a closed vessel fitted with a valve at top opening out- ( 
wards, and thus tho first operation.will bb. the filling 
the whole apparatus with steam at a certain •pressure; 
but when the water condenses in the tube, for the 
reasons mentioned above, the supply of steam is cut off) 
the valve of the closed vessel will shut, an*d prevent 
the entrance of air, and thus a vacuum will be formed 
by the simplest and most natural meuus, and the flow 
oi' the condensed steam, in the form of water, into the 
vessel, will go on in vacuo. Tims, the same advantages 
will be secured in the new as under the old system, 
so far as the vacuum is concerned; but, in addition, 
the water thus recovered will be returned to the boiler, ■ 
not only free from all impurity—as distilled fresh ! 
water, in fact —but also at a heat which will promote . j 
economy in fuel to a considerable extent. 

It would b^guite superfluous to insist upoosidvanj;- 
ages so obvious as these; and wo have no doubt that 
tils ascertained laws relating to them will allow of [ 
their being fully realised in the way proposed.* Tlte 
great desideratum, in the absence of any less compli¬ 
cated prime mover, is obviously some eerfiun mode ot* 
preventing the wnate of water—that is, of fresh water 
—in long sen-voyages. ‘ Hall’s Condensers’ had done 
much to meet the case; but a moment’s reflection will 
enable the reuder to sea that, in the way nqw pfofiosed, 
the object will lie accomplished on the most aifvanta- 
gcous and economical principle; and although ‘the 
assertion may seem somewhat rash, in presence of 
ever-progressing improvements, it seems as if w’e' had 
reached the point Where nothing. more can • be 
desired, in this way the limit of perfection having 
been attained. 
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.LOST IN TO MIST. , ) ■ 
^’” u W ^'I* snow -streaks pencilling 
•* The mountain's, shoulder gray, . , 

tVhile in tin: west the palc-gicen »I?y 
j SmiWil iKU-fc tin 1 dawning Aiy, 

Till from tin' misty east, tlie sun 
- TV us of a sudden born 
•Like a new soul in paradise— 

How long it seems since moyi! 

One little liour, O round refl 
And tlion and I shall cqjno 
L’nto the golden gate of re.^, 

The open door of home; 

Olio little hour, O wear.? sun— • 

Delay the murky eve* * * 

Till these tired feet that pleasant door # 
Enter, nud never leavT. 

• 

Ye rooks that wing in slender file 
. Into the thickening glotmi, 

Yc’H scarce liave readied yoifr oldfgiay tower 
Ere I have reached my home : 

Plover, that tlniil'st this lonely moor 
With such an eerie cry, . 

Seel; you your nest ere night fiflls down. 

As my heart’s nest seek I. * 

O light, light heart, O heavy feet. 

Heat time a little while; 

• Keep the warm love-light in these eyes. 

And on these lips the smile. 

Outspecd the uiist, Jhc gathering mist * 
p That follows o’<h-tl»e moor; 

The darker grows the world without, 

The brighter shine? that door. 

O door, so rlose, y A so fa *ofl'; « « 

• Grim mi-t that nears and nears; 

Coward 1 to faint in sigh? of home, 

• Dlinded—hut not with le. rs ; 

«Tis hut the. mist, the cruel mist, 

That chiilg this heart of mine, 

My eyes that cannot see the light. 

Not that it ceased to shine. 

A little further—further yet; • 

%low the mist crawls and crawls! 

•I? hems me round, it shuts me in 
Its white sepulchral wails: 

No earth, no sky, no path, no light; 

Silence as of a tomb: 

Dear heaven, it is too soon to die— 

And 1 was going home I 

A little further—further vet: 

My limbs are young; my heart— 

O heart, it is not only life 
That is so hard to part: 

. Poor lips, slow freezing into calm, 

Numbed hands, that nerveless fall; 
f And a mile off, warm lips, safe hands. 

Waiting to welcome all 1 

"* I see the pictures in the room, •* 

The light forms moving round, 

Tiie very flicker*of the fire 
1 Upon tile patterned ground; 

OJhnt I were tin- shepherd dog 
Tlmt guards their happy door 1 
Or even«thc silly household cat 
That basks upon the floor. 

,■ O that I lay one minute’s space 
<, ‘Where 1 have Inin s»long: 

. O that I heard ono little word 
Sweeter than angel’s song! 

•, A pause—and then the table fills, 

The mirth brims.o’es and o’er; 

White I—oh, can it he God’s will ? 

I die, outside tiie door. 


My body fails, my quickened soul 
Fights, desperate, ere it g<^ 

JThe blank air si ricks witii voices wild. 

But not the ■Aice I know: 

Dim shapes j'ome beckoning through tiie dark; . 

* •Ghost-t#nehes thrill my hair; 

Fa As, fong strange, peer glimmering by, 

* Jiut one face is not there. 

J.ost-Most! and Such a little way « 

From that dear-sheltering door: 

Lost, lost, out of tiie opeu arms 
Left empty evermore: * 

IDs will be done. O gate of heaven, 

Fairer than earthly door, 

Deceive mo b—Everlasting Arms 
Enfold me evermore! 

Agd so, farewell. * * * * 

• No mortal hand 

Jins, on my darkening eyes ? 

My name too—which I thought to hear 
Next time in Paradise? 

Warm aifns—close lips—oh, saved, saved, saved! 
Across the deathly moor 

Sought, found 1 and yonder through the night 
Shineth the blessed door. 


the vvE.mir.n of 18,17. 

We are informed by the Meteorological Report from 
Wellington ltoad, Dinningham, that last year was remark¬ 
able throughout, with tiie exception of tiie month ofWpnl. 
for its high moan temperature. The excess was greatest 
in summer and autuuu^; while in December tiie tempera¬ 
ture was seven degrees above the average. The repoi'er 
attempts to account for the warmth being retained during 
the later months of the year by the comparative paucity of 
*’car nights: ‘It appears to me to be pretty clear that 
the moist state of the atmosphere, accompanied by a high 
barometric pressure, has had an influence in retaining a 
portion of this high temperature during the latter pnjt of 
the year. Whenever the surface has been cooled down by 
night radiation under a clear evening sky, log, and subse¬ 
quently cloud, has almost invuiiahly been the result, and 
thus the earth has boon shielded from the cooling proers-. 
Indeed, T cannot call to mind many nights during the fall 
of the year which have been clear from sunset to suprisc.’ 
While such was the stale of the temperature, the quantity 
of rain that fell during the year was about an average; it 
’wasmore evenly distributed throughout the months than 
usual; hut September shewed the largest collection, and 
December the smallest. 

1 Jt.vur thoughts oh many things.’ 

The book recently published with this title is a mar¬ 
vellously substantial quarto of‘selections from fbe writings 
of the known great and the great unknown,’ by Henry 
Southgate (Routledge). It serves the purpose of a dic- 
tionaryaof quotations; and being analytically arranged, is 
a readilile book besid .; giving the opinions and fancies, 
in prosy and verse, of numerous authors, ancient and 
.modern, on each subject referred to. Tiie motto cm % 
title-page', fiom Coleridge, may he cited as a specimen oi 
the work itself, as well as an njmlogy for its publication 
‘ Why are»not more gems from our great authors scatter!*, 
over the country? Great books are not in everybody's 
reach; and though it is bettor to know them thoroughly 
tliau to know them only here and there, yet it is a g#od 
work to give a little to those who liavo neither tup nor 
means to get.more. Let every bookworm, when m any 
fragrant, scarce old tome he discovers a sentence, a*story, 
an illustration, that does his hfar^, good, hasten to give it.’ 

Frinted ami Published by W. & K. Champers, 47 Paternoster 
Row, 1.0X110S, and 339 High Street, EmxuuRaii. Also sold by 
William Robebtsow, S3 Upper SackviUo Street, Doblib, and all 
litjkscllcrs. 
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Looking over the Times' advertisements, one's eye 
often catches such as the following’.—‘Lost, a Youth’ 
(while ships and schools exist, not so very inysterious); 

* Missing, an Elderly Gentleman ’ (who has apparently 
walked quietly olf to his City-ollice'one morning, and 
never been heard of more).—Or merely, ‘ Left his 
Home, John So-and-So,’ who, after moro or less 
entreaties to return thereto, may have the pleasure ofj 
seeing, by succeeding advertisements of ‘Howard' 
Offered,’ whether he is valued by his disconsolate 
kindred at ten, fifteen, or fifty pounds. Other‘bits’ 
there are, at which we feel it cruel to smile: one, for 
instMice, which appearetl for months on the first 
day of the month, saying: ‘If you are not at home 
by’ such a dale, ‘f shall have left England in 
search of you;’ and proceeding to explain that he or 


save tl*e ominous, pathetic blank, which only the 
unveiled secrets of the Last Day will ever fill up. 

In the present times, when everybody is running 
to and fro—when, instead of the rule, it # is cpiite the 
exception Unmeet with any man who has not navigated 
at least half of the globe—when almost every large 
family has one or more of its members scattered in one 
or tyio quarters, of the civilised or uncivilised v^rid — 
cases such ay these must occur often. Indeed, nearly 
every person’s knowledge or experience could furnish 
some. What a list it would make!—worse, if possible, 
than the terrible ‘Test of Killed and Wounded’ which 
dims and blinds many an uninterested eye;*or the 
‘Lis* of Passengers and Crew,’ nfter an ocean-ship¬ 
wreck, where common sanse forebodes that ‘missing’ 
must necessarily imply death—how, God knows!—yet 
sure and speedy death. But in this unwritten, list 
of ‘ lost,’ death is ‘.t certainty never to be attained— 


11 she had left orders for that periodical advertisement; 
j giving also addresses of banker, &e., in ease of tlje 
I other's coming home meantime; all with a curious 
j business-like, and yet pathetic providence against all 
j chances, which rarely springs from any source save 
j one. 

i All newspaper readers must have noticed in mys-. 
! j tcrious accidents or mnrdors, what numbers of people 
I are sure to come forward in hopes of identifying 
| the unknown ‘ body.’ In a late case, when a young 
! woman was found brutaliy shot in a wood, it was 
! remarkable how many came from all parts of^ the, 
] country to view the corpse—persons who had missing 
relatives bearing the same initials ns those on the 
victim’s linen—parents with a daughter gone to ser¬ 
vice and thou entirely lost sight of—friends with a 
friend gone to meet her husband, and embark for 
j Australia, but who had never embarked or been heard 
, of again; and so on; all seeking some clue to a 
I mournful mystery, which may remain such to this 
i day, for the dead woman turnecl out to belong fo none 
j | of them. j 

j | But these things suggest the grave reflection— 

, 'what a number of people there must bo in the world 
who are, not figuratively or poetically, hut literally, 
*lost;' who by some means or other, accidontj^ntention, 
carelessness, misfortune, or crime, luiva^rtinpcd out of 
tljg home circle, or the wider round of friendship or 
I acquaintanceship, and never reappeared more; whose 
placeVus gradually been filled up ; whose* very memory 
! is almost forgotten, and against whoso name and date 
I of birth in the family Pible—if they ever had a family 
l and a Bible—stands neither the brief momentous 
annotation 'Married,' &,c., nor the still briefer, and often 
much safur and happier inscription, 1 Died ’—nothing 


not even vHicn such certainty would he almost as 
blessed as life, or happy return—or more so. 

l'\ir in these cases, the ‘lost’ are not alone to be 
considered. By that strange dispensation, bf Provi¬ 
dence which often makes the nirfst reckless the most 
lovable, and the most froward the most beloved, it 
rarely happens t\iat the most Cain-like vagabond that 
wanders over the face of the earth, has not some human 
being who earcs for him -in greater or less flijgree, yet 
still cares for him. Nor, abjuring this view of the 
subject, can wo take the strictly practical side of it, 
without perceiving that it is next to impossible for 
any human being so completely to isolate bimself 
from his species, that his life or death shall, not affect 
any other human being in any possible way. 

Doubtless, many persuade themselves of this fact, 
through bravado or misanthropy, or the thoughtless 
selfishness which a wandering life almost invariabjy I 
induces. They maintain the doctrine which—when a 
man has been tossed up and down the world, iq India, 
America, Australia, in all sorts of circumstances ami 
among all sorts of people—he is naturally prond to 
believe the one great truth of life: ‘Every man^fbr 
himself, and God for us all.’ *But it is not a truth; it 
is a lie. Where every man lives only for himself it is. 
—not God—but the devil—‘ for us all.’ 

It is worth while, in thinking of t!\pse who aro thus 
voluntarily ‘ lost,’ to suggest this fact to the great tide 
of our emigrating youth, who go—and God speed* them 
if they go honestly—tq make in Sa new county the 
bread they cannot find here. In all the changes of 
work and scene, many are prone gradually to forget— 
some to believe themselves forgotten—home,fades 
away in distance—letters get fewer and fewer. T4ie 
wanderer begins to feel himself a waif and stray. Like 
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IMckena.'s poor Jo, he lys got •into a habit of being 
‘chivied tyul citified,’ and kept ‘moving on;’ till .he: 
haft leafn^d to "feel pnrtieular tie or interest in 
anybody Je' anything, and therefore concludes nobody 
dan havo/nny tie or interest in him. *So he just 
writes home bj rare accident, when he liapjtens to 
remember it-*-or never writes at ail—vanishes slowly 
from everybody's reach, or drops suddenly out of tbc 
world; nobody knows how, or whbn, or whgrc; nor 
ever can know, till the earth and sek give up their 
dead— 

t 

But long they looked, and feared, and wcjR, 

, Within his distant home, 

And dreamed, and started Its thi;v algpt, 

For joy that ho was coir# 1 .* • 

Alas, how many a household, fmw many a heart, ^ias 
; borne that utterly irremediable am> intcrminahle 
j anguish, worse far than the anguish over a grave, 

I which* Worils north has faintly ipdicajcd in The 
j Affliction of Alaryaret; 

Where art tlion, my beloved son ? 

Where art tlion. worse to me than dead? * 

Oh, find me—prosperous or undone!* 

Or if the gnuc lie now thy bed. 

Why am I ignorant ol the same. 

That 1 may rest, and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name? 

I look for ghosts, but none will foree 
Their tvay to me. ’Tit falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
" % Betwixt the living atm the dead. 

For surely then I should have tight 

Ol' him l wait lor day and night, •, * 

With love and longings infinite. 

It may seem a painfully small and practical Ijsson 
to draw (Tom an agony so unspeakable; but surely it 
j cannot be too strong .y impressed.upon our wandering 
youth, who go to earn their living across the seas—in 
I the Australian bush, or the Canadian forests, or the 
| greater wildernesses of foreign cities, east*and west: 
that thev'ought everywhere and under all available 
circumstances, to endeavour to leave a clue whereby 
their friends may hear of them, living or dead. That 
if, always, it is the duty of a solitary man or woman, 
while living, so to arrange affairs that his or her death 
Bhall cause least pain or trouble to any one else; 
surely this is tenfold the duty of those who go abroad : 
that whatever happens, they may be to those that love 
them, only the dead, never the ‘ lost.’ 

Sometimes under this category come persons 1 / a 
totally different fate—and yet the same—whose true 
history is rarely found out till it is ended, and perhaps 
not then. People who have sprung up, nobody knows 
l»o#, Vh6 have nobody belonging to them—neither 
arfqpstors nor descendants—though as soon as they 
are gjine, hundreds are w*ldly eager to make themselves 
• out, to be either or both. Of such is a case now 
’pending, wftll known in the west of Scotland, where 
the ‘next of Trig’ to an almost fabulous amount of 
property is advertised for by government, once in 
seveg* years; and where scores of Scotch cousins, 
indefinitely removes, periodically turn up, and spend 
hundseds of pounds in proving, or failing to prove—for 
all have failed hitherto—their relationship to the ‘ dear 
decMsed.’ This was an old gentleman in India, who 
neither there nor in his native Scotland had a single 
soul belonging to him, or eating to ‘call cousins’ with 


him; who, indeed, had never been heard pf till he 
died? worth a million or so, leaving all the wealth lie 
had laboured to amass—to—Nobody. Truly the 

[ifior#oliury nabob may be put among the melancholy 
record of those ‘ lysl,’ whose names have been long 
erased, were nw>cr writ, on the only tablet worth 
anything in* this world—the register of friendship, 
kindred^ home. I 

Similar instances of fortunes, greater or less, ‘going 
a-begging’ for want of heirs, aro i omrnon enough— 
commoner than people have the least idea of. Govern¬ 
ment annually pockets—very honestly, ana after long 
search itnd patient waiting—a considerable sum, com¬ 
posed of unclaimed bank dividends, and real and 
personal property of all kinds, the heir or heirs to | 
wlf.eli it is impossible to find. Among these, the 
amount of dead sailors’ pay is said to be a remarkable 
item—thousands of pounds, being wages due, thus 
yearly lapsing to government, because all the ingenuity 
of the harbour-master, into whose hands the money 
is required to be paid, cannot find any relative of poor 
departed ‘Bill’ or ‘Jack’—whose place of birth has 
likely been never heard of—who lias gone under so 
many aliases that even his right surname is scarcely 
discoverable, and often lias lived, died, and been buried 
as simple ‘Jack'or ‘ Bill,’ without any surname at all. , 
This indifference to an hereditary patronymic is a 
curious characteristic of all wanderers of the lower 
class. Soldiers, sailors, and navvies engaged abroad will 
often be found to have gone by half-a-dozen different 
surnames, or to have le* the original name lie varied ad 
libitum , as from Donald to M'Donald, and back again to 
Donaldson, possibly ending as O’Donnell, or plain Don. 
Frequently-, in engaging themselves, they will give 
any new name that comes uppermost—Smith, Brown, 
.Tones: or will change names with a ‘mate’—after the 
German fashion of ratifying the closest bond of friend¬ 
ship—thereby producing inextricable confusion, should 
they chance to die, leaving anything to be inherited. 

Otherwise—of course it matters not. They just 
drop out of life, nameless and unnoticed, of no more 
account than a pebble dropped into the deep sea- and 
yet every one of them must have had a fit her and 1 
a mother, may have had brothers and sisters, might 1 
have had wives and children, and all the close links of 
home. Much as we pity those who lose all these— 1 
the bonds, duties, and cares which, however heavy . 
sometimes, are a man’s greatest safeguard and strength, I 
without which he is but a rootless tree, a dead log ! 
drifted about on the waters—still more may we pity j 
those, in all ranks and positions of life, who arc thus ^ 

‘ lost.’ Not in any discreditable sense, perhaps from ; 
no individual fault; but that fatal ‘ conjuncture of 
circumstances,’ far easier to blame than to overcome— j 
possibly* from being ‘too easy,’ ‘too good,’‘nobody’s ’ 
enemy bdt their own.’ Still, by some means or other j * 
—God help them—they havci let themselves drop out 1 
of tire chain of consecutive existence, like a beaif 
dropped off a , ""'mg, and are ‘lost.’ 

Equally so, are some, of whom few of us are ^o 
happy as never to have counted any—whorj, the 
American poet Bryant, already quoted, touchingly 
characterises as ‘the living lost.’ Not the failed, the 
guilty, or oven the prodigal, »io hopelessly degraded 
that only at the gates of the grave ami from one 
Father can he look for that restoration, to grant 
which, ‘ while he wa* yet afar off, hie Father saw him / 
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Not tliesaf but others who bear no outward sign of 
their condition; whom the world calls fortunate, 
happy, righteous-*and so they may be towards many, 
yet to a few, familiar witli^ their deepest hearts? 
knowing alt they were and might have been, still be 
irrevocably, hopelessly, ‘ the livtiii! lost.’ jiOst as 
! utterly as if tho gravo had swaflowed* tliem up, 
1 mourned as bitterly as one nionrncth for ihaie that 
I depart to return no more. • , ■ • 

Everybody owns some o£ tliese; kindred, whom 
prosperity has tail gl it tlint ‘bluid’ is not ‘thicker than 
I water;’ friends who have lflng ceased to slmro any- 
j thing of friendship hut the nnme—perhaps even not 
that; lovers who meet* accidentally as strangers; 
j brothers and sisters who pass one another in the 
j street with averted faces—the, same faces which 
|‘cuddled’ cosily, up to the same mother's breast, 
j Thoso things are sad—sad and strange; so strange, 

( that we hardly believe them in youth, at lpast not as 
possible to happen to us; and yet tliey-do happen, and 
| we are obliged to bear them. Obliged to eydure losses 
worse than death, and never seem as if we had lost 
anything—smilingly to take the credit of possessions 
( that we know are ours no longer—or quietly to close 
, at counts, pay an honourable dividend, cheat nobody, 
and sit down, honest beggars—but ’tis over! Most of 
; us—as at the end of tho year we arc prone, morally 
as well as arithmetically, to calculate our havings 
aivl spendings, and strike the balance of our property 
! —are also prone—and it may lie good for us too - to 
linger a little over the one brief item, ‘Lost.’ 

' Hut in all good lives, even as in all well-balanced, 
pnithmi ledgers, this item w far loss heavy, in the 
sum-total, titan at first appears. Ay, though therein 
; wo have to count year liy year,,deaths many, partings 
many, infidelities and estrangements not a few. 
Though, if by good-fortune or good providence, we 
\ he not ourselves among tho list of the lost, we have no 
' guarantee against being numbered among that of the 
, losers. 

i The most united family may have to count among 
iis-members one ‘black sheep,’ pitied or blamed, 
by a few lingeringly, hopelessly, sorrowfully loved; 

| coming back at intervals, generally to everybody’s 
consternation and pain : at last never coming back 
1 any more. The faithfuliest of friends may come one 
j day to clasp his friend’s hand, look in iris friend’s 
j furc-*-nnd find there something altogether new and 
strange, which he shrinks from as from some unholy 
spirit which has entered and possessed itself of, tiici 
familiar form. The fondest anil best of mothers mny 
live to miss, silently and fearlessly, from her Christ¬ 
mas-tabic, some one child whom she knows, and knows 
that all her other children know, is more welcome in 
absence than in presence, whom to have laid sinless in 
a baby’s coffin, and buried years ago, would have 
been as nothing—nothing. 

Yet all these things must be, and we must pass 
through them, that in the mysterious working of evil 
with good, our souls may come out purified fs with 
fire. The comfort is that in tho total account Af gains 
and losses, every honest and tender soul will /ml out, 

, i Soon or late, tlmtf tho irremediable catalogue of the 
latter is, we repeat, far lighter than at first seems. 

, For, who are the ‘lolt?’ Not the dead,,who ‘rest 
from their labours,’ and with whom to die is often to he 
eternally beloved and remembered. ?i*/the far-away, 
who, especially at the grand festival-time, are ns close 
to every faithful heart as if their fades laughed at the 
ChriStmas-board, and their warm grasp ( wished all ‘a 
happy new-year.’ Never, under all circumstances that 
unkind fate can mesh together, under all partings 
that deatli can make, need those fear to be either lost 
I or losers who, in the words of our English prayer- 
i book, can pray together that ‘ amidst all the chances 
I and changes of this mortal life, our hearts may surely 


there be fixed where true joysprefto be found.’. tVhere, 
whatever may be the ‘tongue of men or of "angels’ 
that we* shall have learned to speak’.with, ’ifcpn, we 
may be quite suro that there shall be in ^'fno such 
ward as ‘ hst,’ » J 

-r--- r~, -^-- 

.WATCHING THE CLOCK. 

I am myself Yorkshire all over, but my late .lamented 
father hud tho inilfortnne to he one-half Oxon, and 
it is to that circumstance, doubtless, that the public 
is indebted ftqj flic'following interesting relation: no 
Yorksliir^inau would, have given an opportunity for 
the thing to have .occurred. I preface the incident 
lh.i, abruptly, from ijjjesire to extenuate in some 
measure at tllb i^tsijt ( my dear parent’s viridity and . 
trustfulness in the matter; I feci so entirely ashamed 
of Ike dear departed, ■/lien I remember how bo was 
taken in, that JL have no patience to tell the story as 
it should be told. I remember reading in a certain 
book a tale of a woman in Arabia, or some other very 
distant unknown* country, following her dead son’s 
body to the grave, and ejaculating to the poor lad’s 
glory and honour: ‘He hover, never, never told a 
lie;’ gild so in our county wo are accustomed to con¬ 
gratulate oiirsePves upon our relatives, dcce/(led or 
otherwise, richer having been duped or ‘done’ by their 
•fellow-creatures. Every people, I suppose, has some 
particular virtue which it exaggerates, and sets 
especial store by; in Arabia, ns it seems, it is truth, 
while with us in Yorkshire it is not so much fltat as 
’cub lies**. ‘We mayn’t be clever, but partial iVicnds 
do say we are “downy,”’ if the modest motto of many 
hundreds of my eountrymeif; but it can never biPxhat 
of our house, alas! after t’.to misfortune which occurred* 
to the late head ofjit, ovej whoso remains, whatever 
filial fenwrljf might have uttered, it would have been 
mere blind flattery tj have said: ‘ He never,* never, 
never was taken in.’ IIu was most utterly taken in 
and despoiled of both money and reputation, and that 
—ah me that his son should have to write it-i-cven by 
Londoners. , » * 

We reside in a country village not many miles from 
York itself; which being surrounded with suitable lands, 
and possessing many equine advantages, the whole busi- , 
ness of the place has long been that of breeding and 
training race-horses. Every decent house in it except 
our own is a trainer’s, every barn and<cart-house has 
been metamorphosed into stables and loose boxes. 
From the mossy mounting-stone at one end "of Little 
Studdington, to the water-trough with its running 
stream at the other, we are altogether of tho horse, 
horsey. A village of Yahoos where man is oF no con¬ 
sequence as compared with the quadruped ; where the 
horse is kept cleaner and warmer, is better housed and 
better fed, is more pampered when lie is well and 
more carej for when lie is ill, than are any of thoiie 
.whom wc call (sarcastically) our poorer brethren; and 
all this occurs not so much, I fear, through misdirected, 
benevolence, as because there is a great deal more 
money to be gqt by the equine than tho liumsyi- Of 
! course the Sliiddingtonians arc as Bharp as sharp 
can* be. Racing-stables am, as it were, forcing- 
houses for the particular sort of mental activity to 
which I lmvo already alluded, so that our very infants • 
—certainly our five-year-olds—are precoliously and 1 
preternaturally ‘Yorkshire.’ For lpw* cunning and ] 
sleepless suspicion, I would back our jockey-boys 1 
against all the Bevis Marks attorneys in the kingdom. 

In the way of turf-business, they would do then* own" 
fathers—if they lmppofled to have a personal know¬ 
ledge of that relative, which is not, however, generally 
the ease—as soon as look at them; nor have I observed 
many symptoms of that honour about them, which -is 
said to exist among a certain less legalised but scarcely 
more reputable fraternity. They have nottrainers, poor 
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lads; and as for their .owners, these have but few his respect for their exalted condition always-deterred 
morals to make a present of, I fear, or even to it cep hini« from expressing his wishes. Often and often 
fos thcWdves. ’ I have heard that there is a large did my poor father lament, after* 1 his misfortune, 
class of'&•)■ crican persons upon the other side of the that lie nfcver had had J) clianee with the cards; but 
Atlantic is ho pride themselves upon being ‘smart* my belief is, that*.had he ventured upon such a 
| and ‘ s])^v, and tolerably exempt from the trammels tiling, these unskilful gentry would have very rapidly 
' of consciCTitioui Principle. I wish sincerely—ff they ipiproved hi Jhoir fday, and would have won his shirt 
have any dollars—that these gentry would come hero-s otr his back if they had played long enough. 

| to Litlle/Btuildington, and try their luck with' us: as One aftertiooo, wjicn they had dined as usual, early, 
my poor father used to observe, when any grangers andsbefore the turds were.protfuced, their conversation 
paid us a visit, they would have to pat both hands to turned upon wagers: how Lord Clickclaclc had won 
| keep their hats on their heads, I iVckop, and then we ten thousand pounds by Being dumb for a clay; how 
! should pick their pockets. Tho governor himself was the Duke of Oxfordshire had backed himst-lf to walk 
quite unfit to live in such a place as this, and still from Pqll-inall to Bond Sti^et on a levee morning, 

. more to keep an inn in it; and that lie knew. But he without opening his eyes; and of the ingenious device 
. had come to Little Studdington^hciJ it was inhabited of his antagonist, tlw Marquis of Luxall, in driving 
[ not by horses, but by human beings, and these York- over him in a Hansom cab until he did so; with many 
shire, indeed, but far from btfyjg turfites. A tvmt oilier anecdotes of the aristocracy not included in the 
stream skirted our lawn before ‘Tho Angler's Best,’ collection of Mr Burke. 

and his customers here were for the most part fisher- ‘This sort of .tiling is much harder than it appears 
men: ciysy-.going, kind-hoarledr gentry, who were to be,’ observed one of the three gentlemen. ‘Now, I 
jileased with their clean and comfortable Edging, and will lay ten pounds that no man keeps himself in one 
valued their host very highly; hospitable folks, who position and counts the ticks of that great clock, for 
would often ask him to dine with them in the little instance, for a wli61e hour.’ 

lowj-roofed parlour upon the captives to their rod and ‘How do you mean?' exclaimed my father, greatly 
landing-net, and to crack a bottle with*thcm out ot his interested. 

own cellar; respectable people, who. if*they stayed I ‘Why, that no man can sit in a chair—your chair, 


over the Sunday, would go to the old gray church Js for instance—facing the clock, and wag his head from 
quite naturally; as though they did it every week i\t right to left ns Old Time with the scythe yonder is 
home, and very different front Mr Chifney Bity, tlm wagging, for the space of an hour, and never say any 
only t-'liner amongst us who has any religion at all, words but “ Here she conies, and there she goes,” as 
and who goes once a year upon the Sunday before the the clock says.’ 

St Leger, in hopes— the rifiner!— to got a pull upon ‘You bet ten pounds tlipt I don’t do that?' cric£ the 
his rivals by that superstitious device. My poor father governor. 


tiever made but one bet in ‘his life, and that one was 
the cause of his misfortune. ,, 


‘Not with you,’ replied the other coolly ; ‘I don’t 
want to win your money, my good man. I will bet 


About ten years ago, the grand rational* anil either of my two friends that they do not do it.’ 
provincial steeple-chases took .place at York, and ‘Nnv,’ said one of them, ‘’tis easy enough; but I 
attracted vast quantities of line folks; there were a would not bother myself with such a thing for twice 
great number of entries for the principal stake; and the money. I don’t see,’ added he, ‘why you should 
several of the worst horses were, contrary to custom, not give our good Boniface a chance, either.’ 
permitted to run foe it, instead of being ‘scratched’ ‘i)o, prsy, do,’ cried my father, who was perhaps 
by their owners the night before the race. York j the most stolid man in the world, ami could have sat 
could not literally hold all its sporting visitors; and I six hours doing anything he was told to do without 
three very gentleman-like and well-dressed 1 strangers ‘any inconvenience. ‘1’ll liet you.’ 
came even so far as Little Studdington, and put up So, rather against liis will, as it seemed, he who had 
at ‘The -Angler's Best.’ They went into town, ami proposed the conditions agreed to make the wager, 
returned from it every day in our four-wheel during My father was then placed in his chair immediately 
the week; and when the races were over, they were opposite the clock; the stakes on either side were 
so enamoured of the snug little house and its capital .placed upon tho table within his view; he was warned 
accommodation, that they remained with us a fort- that every means would be resorted to short of laying 
night, eating and drinking of the best, and ahvays hands upon him to induce him to look away, or" say 
delighted'to sec the old gentleman at their dinner- anything besides the words agreed upon; and as the 
tabic. I think I can see my respected parent now, clock struck four, the old gentleman’s head had begun 
as ho was wont to sit upon the extreme edge of his to wag, ‘Hero she comes, and there she goes,’ and 
well-polished chair, in rapt astonishment at their ‘ Hero she comes, and there she goes,’ very slowly and 


fashionable conversation. If they happent’}] to men¬ 
tion an ‘absent friend under the rank of a baronet, 
it was,in a sort of apologetic tone—their connections 


solemnly, keeping time with the pendulum. 

‘ He ’ll lose,’ cried one of the gentlemen. 

‘ Certain to lose,’ replien another laughing. 

11 i . -I___ *__• ,i i i 


being so exclusively aristocratic. Good society was old clutp, there goes your window-pane! ’ 
my pesr. father’s weakness; and nevsy having been TherV was a crash ,f breaking glass, that made tho 
familiar with the turf himself, his sense of the, govern®; wince again, but lie did not alter his position 
excellences of our nobility was quite overwhelming, j a hairbreadth, or desist one quarter of a tick from 
The (*hrce friends were wont to play at cards after his monotonous task. Some of tho particular china 
•dinner for pretty large sums; and the game which j which then ornamented our dhken shelves next cumq 
seemed be$ to suit their elegant but eccentric taste j down with a run; but its owner’s face only turned a 
was that of triangular oribbage. My father tvas a ; little pale, ns ’ ‘thought what stepmother would say 
capital band at this, and easily perceived that they j about it. ‘ Here eho conics, and there she goes,’ w#s 
were' but indifferent performers; but they never i ail it drew from him. 

ilreafncd of asking, him to cut in, although one or | His antagonist seemed now to have given up the 


dreafiicd of asking, him to cut in, although one or | His antagonist seemed no 
other*of them would often request his advice at an j destructive plan as a failure, 
important crisis. ' I ‘ f Bay, Boniface,’ cried he. 


important crisis. ' • f Bay, Boniface,’ cried he, ‘I am going to put the 

Cuutious, indeed, as the governor naturally was, it stakes in my pocket—I am ;’ and suiting the action to 
nruit'dic confessed that his fingers itched to hold a tho word, he swept off tho two ten-pound notes into 
llAl'd against these folks who, as often ::s not, neglected his waistcoat before the governor’s eyes, 
to peg ‘one 4br Ids heels,’ or ‘two for his nob,’ but 1 A shadow of anxiety flitted for an instant across my 


notes into 
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parent’s brow, but ‘ Here she comes, and there she them. They had left "our Polly at the station in th 6 
goes,’ was all that torture itself would at that time four-wheel, but they were off nobody knows where, 
have wrung front him. Ten minutes of the terrible We found out only, long afterwards, that ou^'isitoTa 
ordeal had already passed. I , * , * were three of the London swell-mob, wluOjjtid been I 

‘Boniface,’ observed the sporting gentleman with warned oht t)f York by the detectives cluriiwthe race 
feeling, ‘we must now part. MJ: friends /m| myself week, jo which circumstance we hfqijbccn V course 
have passed a pleasant time at Littfe StuAlington, but indebted for their patronage. My poor fattier never 
our visit is now at an end. One of us hawjuit gone held up,his head attain: the jockey-boys were always 
out to order the four-wheel; and by r-ipid'driving, we wagging theirs whenever they saw him, and crying ! 
shall just catch the express train to London. Inanlici- out: ‘There she comes, and there sho goes,’ until he 
"pation of this position of affairs, our little articles are was driven into lfisyrave. 

already packed and ready to he placed under the seat. It is a sad atory from beginning to end; hut now, 
Receive, mj’ dear sir, the assurances of our consider- that I h*ive fairly published it, I feel that there is 
ation. I wish that we had anything else to offer you something off my mind. There will he no need for 
in return for your very genial hospitality ; this ton- intile attempts upon mjypnrt to conceal this disgrace \ 
pound note of yours will remind us, be assured, of to my family any' mart. And perhaps, after nil, one , 
your kindness, until the day when it shall he spent, of the reasons why I am so ‘ up to the time of day' 

I would that the terms of our little wager j ermitfrd mydblf—as we say in •Yorkshire—is because of the 
us to shake you by the hand. Unlucky, it is, too, warning that \»aa aflbrded to me in my poor father’s 
that wo start from the back-door, so that yon will be watching the dock. I 

unable, of course, to see the very last of ns. Tn forty__ _ * _ • , _ 11 

minutes about, vou will bo released from this irksome . ... * Tr „ _ _ 1 

task, and we ourselves shall bo at> York, Boniface. AN UNRAVELLED MYSTERY. 
Heaven bless you. What! not a word at parting?’ Iim.'.rATEr.Y connected with the first impressions 


Heaven bless you. What! not a word at parting?’ Iim.'.rATEr.Y connected with the first impressions Ij 

‘Here she emnes, and there she goes,’ cried the derived from Scriptural readings and lessoqg, the ji 
governor stoutly, hut suffused with a cold perspiration, words Baliylpn, Nineveh, and Assyria have been 
‘ Yes, here she comes,’repeated the sporting gentle- familiar tn us all from early drildhood. Yet, when j 
man derisively, as the sound of wheels made itsdlf to ’we seriously inquire what it is we really do know 

I lie distinctly heard from the back ; ‘ and there she will respecting the history, or evert peographic.il boundaries I 

go in about a minute: she is a fast mare.’ of ancient Assyria, wo arc reluctantly competed to | 

lie dosed the door, and the governor was left alone acknowledge our total ignorance. 1’rofanc history, it ! 
with the broken window, and the smashed china, is trim, records the name 1 } of three of its monarchs || 
and the infernal pendulum,(repeating his prescribed previous to the invasion 'of, the Modes. We rejil of I 
formula with the utmost constancy, but with an the Bactrian and Indian expeditions of Ninus, the : 1 

| anxious expression of enuntcnaiye. ’ wondrous works of the"masculine Semiramis, .the*: { 

To him presently entered my maternal step-parent, Sybaritic splendour.* of the, effeminate Sardanapalus; !f 
who is of a suspicious temperament. * Whatever have but tfie best* judges are undecided whether we ^should 1 
you been about, .Tohn, to let them chaps go away accept these relations as history, or class them "among !* 
without any ono to drive Polly, and at such a pate the numberless other fables of the myth-inventing j j 

as-(loodness gracious, the china! What has ages.* , ;, 

happened? Rachel, Betty, Dick,’ screamed she, A new light, however, has lately'been thrown upon j 1 
‘what has come to your poor father? Do but look this most, interesting period in the world’s history, j! 
at him ! Speak to us, John.’ Modern enterprise had gcarcely discovered, ere modern 1 

‘ Here she comes, and there she goes,’ murmured the ingenuity began to decipher, with what amount of j I 
governor sadly, and swaying himself slowly from side success wd are about to relate, the long-hidden .« 
to side like a mandarin. monuments of Assyria. When Sir Laynrd brought 11 

I shall never forget the scene as long as I live: I ; to light the extraordinary bass-reliefs of Khyunjik, 
laughed until I could stand up no longer, and then I a new chapter in the hook of history was at once 1 ! 

lay down on the floor and laughed there. The indig- laid open. Not only the inscribed records, but j j 

nation that was thrown into the old gentleman’s tpnes ‘ the pursuits, the religious ceremonies and amuse- \ 
:h. he pur-ued 1ns terrible task, only made the matter ment«, the modes of warfare and hunting, even the I 
ten times more ridiculous. very dresses af a previously unknown people, were j | 

‘He is mad, stark staring mad,’ cried my step- first exhibited to modern eyes. And though tlie j j 


mother, as she laid her hand upon his shoulder. 


inscriptions could not then he deciphered, though the 


‘ Here she comes, and there she goes,’ exclaimed my ! mere style of art of the sculptures was not the least 
father irascibly, as with one well-directed blow of his j novel clement in the strange discovery, still there 


elbow he tumbled the old lady upon the floor. 


| could lie little doubt respecting the antiquity of tiie 


Then I really thought he hud gone mad, and monuments, or the purpose for which they were 
went to get a rope to tie his arms; only the foam designed. The peculiar wedge-shaped character used 


flew fiom his lips—lie was in lliat passion of'Vagc— in the inscriptions proved that the monuments be- 
tiiat I did not dare como near him when I had got it. longed to a psviod preceding the conquest ufwAlcxr 
We sent for the policeman therefore, and of et/rrse we .atuler; for it was known that, after the subjugation 
• sent for the doctor; and presently they both arrived, of Western Asia by the Macedonians, the cuueiftftm 
and were as astonished as we were to see what was character fell into- disuse ; while the custom of 


Jnking place. 


recording events and promulgating edicts by inscrip- 


‘Wlien did this fit como on him ?’ asked the medical tions on stones, was nlso known to bp ot the very 

man, as the old clock struck five. J9& highest antiquity. Need we say that the divine 

i Here she comes, and there she goes,’ yelled the* commands were first given to man on tablets of stone, 
governor, starting up from his chair. ‘Where are Job*too, it will he recollected, emphatically exclaims: 
those* three thieves ? They have robbed me of ten ‘ Oh that my words werg now written!.-... That they 
pounds, and board, and horse-hire, and ]odeing j for were graven with an iron pen and load in the ro?k for 
fifteen days and a half.’ (He had been calculating all ever!’ Indeed, there could have been no less impferish- 
tliis, poor fellow, in case they should have really gone able method of preserving important national records; 
away, while lie was repeating his foolisii sentences.) and thus it is that the inscribed walls of palace's arid 

‘Ride after them—ride! ’ rock-tablets have handed dbwn to ns, in these latter 

Alas! we did ride, hut wo never came up yith ages, the authentic history of ancient Assyria. 
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* The pharnoter in ivhicli theso*inseripiions are written or even the accidentally hitting on, the right’path; 
has been,variously named, according to the fancies of in Short, ail the particulars relating 'to this most 
dilTere^dcsei-ihers. Some term it the arroivil.eadcd; extraordinary search in the dark, fcre of the highest 
the Fn*pr:)i, teie-u-ch-H, or nail-iicodcd; the Germans, Scientific* and phildogfcal interest, though utterly 
.keilfiiniiih,, equivalent to our phrase ciuntdl'orm. *or unsnited for the ]*ages of a popular journal. Nor 
wedge-shaped : qnd certainly this last most accurately shall wg presume* to venture an, opinion on the dis- 
expressed* its peculiar form, cadi of the letters or itiuted questions Respecting the original discovery of 
syllables being composed of several distinejj wedges the means employed for interpreting the Assyrian 
united (n certain combinations. It is considered cuneiform, ^>r whether it.be a Semitic language or 
probable that at first the letters wW mere tines, and tints It must, suffice for us to say, that the names of 
at a subsequent period the wedge-foVm was added to Sir Henry Rawltnson and Dr Ilineks will ever be con- 
tliem, either as an enibellislinicnt ?>rt lo give them nerted with this great trifimph of our age anil'mtion: 
ideographic properties, similar to the picture-writing less than a triumph it, cannot be termed, ftr the inves- 
of the Kgyptiaus. If the latter,, however, were the tigatiog has lieen rewarded with complete success. 

■ caBe, all traces of their syt’i^olical values arc irre- Hut thougfi empires rise and fall, and tongues and 

• trievahly lost. AVe may also, mV.1, that, like the tribes die out and disappear, still the race of the Van 
Egyptians, the Assyrians at a later period of their Twillers never becomes extinct: there always have 
•history possessed a cursive writing of rounded churac- lidf-n, and probably ever will be, many members of the 
tors, not unlike the Hebrew, which wys employed for family of Jthe doubters. Consequently, though the 

written documents, while the cuneiform was exclu- decipherers of /ho Assyrian inscriptions detected on 

sively rfsenved for monumental purposes. the strangely graven tablets the names of persona, 

The cuneiform character, undcr*certftn modifiea- cities, and nations, in historical ami geographical ' 
tions—tiio groups of charaeteis representing syllables series, and found^thom mentioned in proper connection 
being diversely combined in different countries—was with events recorded in sacred and profane history, 
used .fiver the greater part of Wesfejn Asia uu^il, as still the doubters, gravely shaking their heads, refused 
we have already observed, the overthrow ot the to believe in the soundness of the system by which 
ancient Persian Empire by Alexander the Great. To Dr Ilineks and Sir Henry Rawlinsou interpreted the ! 
this circumstanco wc mainly osve the very remarkable^ toy stories of the •cuneiform. Nor were the doubters 
progress lately made in‘deciphering it. The Persian without some show of reason for their unbelief. A 
monnydis, previous to the conquest of Alexander, great cause of difficulty in deciphering the cuneiform 
ruled aver all the nations using this peculiar form of is what have been termed the variants—namely, 
writing. These consisted of three principal peoples or different letters possessing the same alphabetic value, 
raccg. Two of them, tin* Persian and the Tatar, spoke or, in other words, cuneiform groups representing a 
a dialect not very dissimilar to that still spoken by syllable, but not always the same syllable—some- 
•thejr descendants. The lrfnguuge of the third, the times 6ne, and sometimes another. Accordingly, the 
Babylonians, including tin; Assyrians was allied to the doubters, not unreasonably, said that such a licence 
Hebrew and Arabic, and totally different from that in the use of letters or syllables most be productive 
spoken by the two former races.; moreover, it has been of the greatest uncertainty — that even the ancient I 
extinqt and unknown for at least two thousand years. Assyrians themselves could not have read a writing j 
This last was the language winch the decipherer • of so vague a description, and therefore the interpre- j 
of the Assyrian monuments had to reconstruct and : tations founded upon such a system must necessarily j 
reanimate from its Equally obtimro and long obsolete j bo fallacious. To this the decipherers replied, /luit 
cuneiform characters. The first step towards the i experience has proved that the uncertainty arising 
solution of so dark an enigma, Vas realised by the j from the variants is not so great as might be imagined, 
following circumstance. The Persian kings, when 'j Most of the cuneiform groups having only one value, 
recording, important events by inscriptions on stone ' others having always the same value in the same word 
tablets,‘used all the three languages spoken by their or phrase, so the remaining difficulties and uncertainties 
subjects. Thus originated the trilingual inscriptions of reading are reduced within moderate limits. Besides, 
of ancient Persia, the tablets containing them being speaking practically, and taking into consideration the 
divided into three columns, each Written in a different* newness of the study, there is a fair amount of agree- 
loitgunge, and in the respective modification of cunci- ment between different interpreters of the Assyrian 
form peculiar to each language, yet all throe conveying historical writings of averago difficulty, 
one and the same meaning. The most celebrated of The doubters, however, not being satisfied, advantago 
the trilingual inscriptions are found on the palaces was taken of an opportunity which lately occurred to 
of Darius aud Xerxes at Persepolis,* over the tomb of test, as closely ns possible, the truth of the system 
Darius, and on the rocks of Behistan. The latter, as of decipherment adopted by Dr Hincks and Sir Henry 
aids to .deciphering tho Assyrian monuments, arc the Rawlinson, not only with the view of silencing tho 
most important of any, as they record the principal unbelievers, but also to prove that a correct basis 
events, in the reign of Darius, and contain long lists of translation had been established, upon which other 
of countries, cities, tribes, and kings; proper names and future investigators could implicitly rely. 

.bang*the only reliable index to the values of tho cunei- Ue^ Majesty’s g< eminent having sanctioned the 
form characters. The Persian version of the trilingual trustee.: of the British Museum to publish lithographed 
irfecriptions, varying little from the modern PeA-ian, copies of the most interesting Assyrian inscriptions, 
having been translated, and its grammar and alphabet under the superintendence of Sir Henry liawliuson; 

, reduced to a certainty, a duo was gained to the and Sir t Houry having nnifounced his intention flf 
Assyrian version, ami from thenee to tho monuments publishing translations of those lithographs, aocom- 
discovered by Mr Bayard. The clue thus obtained panied with’, •'.ascriptions of the same into Roman 
was followed up in defiance of the most formidable letters, it occurred to Mr Fox Talbot that a desirable 
obstacles. To instance one, we may just mention opportunity was. thus’ offered to test the truth of 
that while the Persian modification of the cuneiform the system., Accordingly, in March last, Mr Talbot 
CQbtftins but thirty-nine signfi, there are no less than prcjiared a translation of the first lithographed irscrip- 
fourAiundred in the Assyrian. tion, aud transmitted it scaled to the Royal Asiatic 

The various processes adopted to decipher the Society, with a request that tho Society would preserve 
j^ssylian inscriptions, from the slight duo we have it sealed, until Sir Heury’s translation was published, 
just mentioned ; the stops gradually made in the and then compare tho two—Mr Talbot considering 
investigation*; the going astray and the returning to, that if any special agreement appeared between these 
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hJm ! ribd may they -corse him with a destroying curse! 
May they depress his Kingdom! may they remove 
. % . the" tlir’onc' of his dominion. • 

OppeK’. .-lie who hifies or defaces my tablets, and 
my angittf* stones, who throws them intq the water, 
who bur/s* them with fire, who spreads them to the 
winds, w»> traift/lorts them to the house of d&th, to 
a place without life, who steals the cylinders (?}, who 
engraves/on them his name, and .... who injures 
my tablets: May Ann and Ao, ttfe great f^ids, my 
[ lords, load ids name with infamy ; may they curse him 
with the worst imprecations! Mfty fliev subdue his 
sister; may they deport the districts of liis kingdom. 

Upon the whole, the result of, this very* curious 
.experiment—than which a fay-or test could not, in all 
.probability, be devised—may b$ t coifsidA-ed as estab¬ 
lishing, almost definitely, the correctness of the valu¬ 
ation of the characters of tty Assyrian cuneiform 
inscriptions; and though it ho quite possible that 
further researches may find something to alter or to 
add, still the, greater portion, if the whole of those 
remarkable records, may nowr be read #with entire 
confidence. The almost invariable concurrence of the 
translators in the general sense, proves that they arc 
agreed to give the same interpretation to the grater 
portioiT of the vocabulary. At the lame time,*tho 
differences shew that a good deal rcntains to lie 
effected ere the sense of every individual term can be 
confidently rendered. Where so much, however, has 
been nccompli.-hod in so short a periofl, and under such 
extraordinary difficulties, there surely is every reason 
to hope that the remaining uncertainties will ultiimrtely 
and speedily be overcome.. *At all events, the ancient 
Assyrian language, with ids grotesque, arrow-headed* 
character, so inexplicable but a few years past, is, at the 
pres Ait time, nothing more than an unravelled mystery. 

‘THE MISLET 0E*-B O U G II. 

Every ‘occupier in London, whether of house, floor, 
or attic, strains a point at Christmas to adorn his 
sashes and mnntel-ps'ces with (jolly ; and the hook in 
the ceiling, suggestive of a chandelier, but generally 
used to support the fly-trap, bears at - this season 
the misletoe, and renders even the otherwise drear 
'and chilly two pair back a scene, for the time, of 
chcerfnlnfSk and mirth. 

As to the. demand and supply, no ohc troubles him¬ 
self to consider from whence these masses of green 
stud' comb. If the question is asked, the reply is 
prompt:’ ‘Petty larceny and the suburbs of the metro¬ 
polis.’ This appears to bo the conviction of all. Now, 
the larceny must be pretty extensive, as well as the 
suburbs, to supply our wants in this respect; and if 
even the churches alone depended on these sources, 
ill-fated Clapham and Havcrstock ITill would have a 
rare time of it, and Leicester Square would s.ji n 
surpass them in rural appearance and verdure. 

But if we give the subject a moment’s consideration, 
our curiosity will be awakened, and we, shall bo sent 
further afield, in quest of more extensile areas from 
whence" to draw our Christmas gafnishings than 
tho’np so commonly suggested. Our supply of holly 
and misletoe docs nni come ‘promiscuously;’ it is a 
matter of commerce, and, as such, is regulated by I 
the same rules and precise arrangements ns the other j 
brandies of out' commercial economy. Our require- ' 
ments in this particular are as surely anticipated and 
cafelnUy calculated as any other of our social wants; 
and the metropolitqji supply of what is generally 
described bj” the general term* of 1 Christmas,’ is as 
zealously cared for as the providing of our Christmas 
beef or summer strawberries. No deficiency is ever 
felt—no residue is left. The supply i» adjusted to the 
demand, and the trade is ef sufficient importance to 
engage men of.capital and business minds; and tlius 


at a given time, and at a cheap rate, our sashes and 
mantel-pieces receive their due. 

The south-western counties supply a goodly, pro¬ 
portion dC our Christinas; a considerable quantity 
comes even from Vifnles; large quantities from the 
neighborhood of llromley, Seven Oaks, and Maid- 
f\fone. Thejwcald'of Kent also furnishes its quota; 
railway# aje called to lend a hand; and at length tho 
mighty mask arrive^ at market, fresh, and but few 
heroics the worj-e. 

Market-gardeners, and others connected with London 
markets, tempted by the iertain sale, keep a watchful 
eve during tho year on all shrubberies, feady at a 
moments notice to drive a bargain; and at the same 
time, iu all probability, from prudent thinning, to 
improve the hedge. • 

Small hucksters range the country some time before 
Christmas, and bargain for holly, as it stands, to be 
cut and cleared at their convenience. These, in their 
turn, sell to larger dealers, who consign to their London 
customers; ^ami thus, through divers channels, and 
wheels within wheels, we decorate our Bashes and our ! 
mantel-shelves. i 

It is holly-morning at Covent Carden. The Tuesday [ 
before Christmas is sacred to the work. Boring the ! 
whole of the preceding night, wagons have been pour- : 
ing in from all quarters, until every avenue to the ' 
hnarkst is choked--tip. Bedford Street and dames 
Street are alone set apart for the vehicles of buyers. : 
Every other nook and corner is jammed and crammed i j 
with carts and wagons, piled up as high as the [! 
second-floor windows with stacks of grecn-stufF. ! 1 

In some parts, to save sipace, wagons are backed to j : 
the kerb, and are wedged together the whole length j i 
of tile street; and witjj other contradictory arrange- ■' 
ments, and no arrangements at all, a stranger, once j; 
within the meshes of the evergreen labyrinth, lias ' j 
but one thing to care for—and that is, how to find his j 
w#v out. 

St Paul's cloek has chimed four—in a pitch-dark j 
morning—and the ball opens in earnest. Tho eager ; j 
salesmen stalk round the green stacks, flashing ihvks I' 
fixed to the top of twclvc-feet poles, ami loudly ' | 
descanting on the quality of their loads. Compared j t 
with theirs, tho eloquence of Cheap Jacks and George I 
Kubiuscs sink into insignificance. They arc assisted 
by two small boys, indispensable to every load, who ! 
are perched aloft on tho stacks, and who*c business ! 
it is to fish up, with long sticks, tempting bunches, ! 
jvhicli they hold out on end, with loud yells, and J 
so ffrve to illustrate the florid statements of the 
salesman below. Amongst the buyers arc found a 
large sprinkling of the fair sex, and these in nowise 
tlie most incapable of driving shrewd and hard 
bargains. At this time of the year, shops open later 
than usual. Husbands lmve taken the late trade and 
shutting-up business, whilst wives retire early, and 
take the morning market. 

The bundles are bundled and weighed, and both 
the quantity of berriel ascertained and the conse¬ 
quent freshness of tin. stuff; and it would excite no 
small surprise in the mind of a novice to sec the amount 
of hard bargaining involved in the sale of that which 
many people believe may be had for the troublo of 
asking. * . , 

Loads ofmisletoe come to market worth thirty pounds" 1 
each. The re!"’, price ranges from one shilling and 
sixpence to three half-crowns per bunch; holly from 
ninepencc to three shillings per bundle. Prices vary, 
of course, each season, dependent on the abundance or 
scarcity of the" articles. The present season lias keen 
a prolific one, and prices have ruled accordingly. 

It is now near seven o’clock, ifnd tho exhortations of 
the salesmen, the yells of the boys, the murmur of the 
crowd, and the imprecations of the porters as they 
endeavour to urge their heavy loads througMhc living 
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masses, -are by this time half wearisome and half at—thnt'fact could not be Questioned—and'by some 
appalling, and the stranger finds it desirable to escape onc,*whom my follower—under the uncertain light of | 
from the scene. 1 the gloflmy forest, and blinded |jy his fears—Ijfyd tak*n ' 

Nine o’clock, and the mnJses jof evergreens havb for Yellow Jake. Of course tin's was qV Janey—a j 
melted away; an hour or two lnter % and our houses are mistake As <o the personal identity of ouvVunknowa I 
decorated with their ‘ Christinas,’ and the fangs of the enemy, Tiicre could be no other explanation) j 


busy Londoners brighten into smiles vs they find HaJ why was I at that moment dreamin/of him— 
themselves once more under the misletoc-bmigh. of the rgulatto? And why such a dream? If I were 

_,_:_„__ to helieve the statement of the black, it was‘the very 

n r> v n r a • 1 realisation of that unpleasant vision that had just 

u V “ A: passed before mrfii^my sleep. 

A ROMANCE. A cold shuddering cainc over me—my blood grew 

cirvriEB xxv —who tired the shot’ chil1 n O r . vein *- m y fl esli crawled, as I thought 

T » r.er this most singular coincidence. There was somc- 

1 Yellow Jake?’ I repeated, in the usual sfcyl^ of thing awful in it—snuT’thing so danmabiy probable, 
involuntary interrogative—of course without the that I began to thinkrthcre was truth in the solemn 
slightest faith in my companion’s statement. ‘Saw allegation of the block; and the more I pondered upon 
Yellow Jnke, you say?’ ’ it, the less power felt-I»lo impeach his veracity. 

‘Yes, Massr George,’ replied my groom, getting a Why should an Indian, thus unprovoked, have 


slightest faith in my companion’s statement. ‘Saw 
Yellow Jake, you say ?’ "* 

‘Yes, Massr George,’ replied my groom, getting a 


little over his fright: ‘suro as de sun,J see ’im—eytlia singled me out for his deadly aim? True, tllore was 
’im or ’im ghost.’ . hostility be tar eon red and white, but not war.. Surely 

‘Oh, nonsense! there are no ghosts: your eyes it had not let chine to this? The council of chiefs 


‘Oh, nonsense! there tire no ghosts: your eyes it had not jet eftme to this? The council of chiefs 
deceived you under the shadow of tlje trees. It must had not met—the meeting was fixed for the following 


have been an illusion.’ 


day; and, until its result should be known, it was not 


‘By Gor! Massr George,' rejoined the black with likely* that hostilities would be practised on eit]yg side. ! 
emphatic earnestness, ‘1 swar I see ’iin—'twant no Such would materially influence the determinations of ! 


I daloosyun, I sec—’twar cytha Yell' Jake or ’iin ghost.’ the projected assembly. The Indians were ns much :' 

I ‘Impossible!’ . • • 'interested in keeping the peace as their white adver- 

‘Den, massr, ef’t be impossible, it am dc troof. sarics—ay, far more indeed—and they could not help i 
| Sure as da gospel, I see Yell’ Jake; he tire at you knowing tiiat an'ill-timed demonstration of thjs kind i 
from atiind tha gum-tree. Den I fire at ’im. Sure, would be to their disadvantage—just tiic very pretext i 
Massr George, yon hear boaf de two allot ?’ whii/li the ‘removal’ party,would have wished for. j 

*'lVue; 1 hoard two shots,.or fancied I did.’ Could if, then, have bscij’nn Indian who nimpd at | 

‘Gollys! massr, da want no fancy ’bout ’em. my life? And if not, who in the world besides had a 1 
Wlingh! no—da dam raskel fire, sure. 'Lookco motive for killing me? 1* could think of no ono wbonr*! 
da, Massr George! What I say ? Lookco da!’ I had offended—at bast nomine that I had provoked to , p 

We had been advancing towards the pond, and were such 'deadly>rctribution. 
now close to the magnolia under whose shade I had The drunken drovers came into my mind. ’ Little 
slept. I observed Jake in a stooping attitude under would they care for treaties or the result jof the 
the tree, and pointing to its trunk. I looked in the council. A horse, a saddle, a gun, a trinkpt, would 1 
direction indicated. Low down, on the smooth bark, weigh more in their eyes than the safety of tiieir J 
j 1 saw the score of a bullet. It had creased the tree, whole tribe. Both ivdre evident/y true bandits—for 
I and passed onward. The wound was green and fresh, there arc robbers among red skins as well as white , 

! the sap still flowing. Beyond doubt, I had been fired ones. ' • 

I at by some one, and missed only by an inch. The' But no;’it could not have been they? They had '« 
[leaden missile must have passed close to my head not seen us as we passed, or, even if they, had, they 

| where it rested upon the valise—close to my ears, could hardly have boon upon tiie ground so sobn? Wo ; 

| too, for T now remembered that almost simultaneously had ridden briskly, after leaving them; and (hoy were j 

with the first report, I had heard the ‘wheep’ of a afoot. . ' j 


from atiind tha gum-tree. Den I fire at ’im. 
Massr George, yon hear boaf de two allot ? ’ 
*'lVue; 1 hoard two shots,,** fancied I did.’ 


there arc robbers among red skins as well as «kite ,! 
ones. ' i | 

But no;’it could not have been they? They had '»! 


bullet. j 

‘Now, you b'liove uni, Massr'George?’ interposed 
the Mack with an air of confident interrogation. ‘ Now 
you b’liove dat dis chile see no daloosyun ?’ 

‘ Certainly, I believe that I have been shot at by 
some ■one’- 

‘Yell’ Jake, Massr George! Yell' Jake, by Gor!’ 


.Spence ami Williams were mounted; and from what 
Jake had told me ns we rode along in regard to the 
past history of these two ‘rowdies,’ I could believe 
them capable of anything—even of that. 

But it was scarcely probable either: they had not 
seen us; and besides they had their hinds full. 

IFa! I - guessed it at last; at all events I had hit 


earnestly asseverated my companion. ‘I seed da I upon tiio most probable conjecture. The viljain was 


yaller raskel plain's I sec dat log afore me.’ 


some runaway from the settlements, some absconding 


‘ Yellow skin or red skin, wc^an’t shift our quarters slave— perhaps ill-treated—who had sworn eternal 
too soon. Givo me the rifle: I shall keep wateft while hostility to the whites; and who was thus wreaking 


you are saddling. Ilaste, and let us be gone l’i bis vengeance <yi tiio nrst who nan crossed mvpath. 

I speedily reloaded the piece; and, placing myself ,A mulatto, no doubt; and, nmy be, bearing some 
behind the trunk of a tree, turned my eyes in that resemblance to Yellow JakoMor there is a gcndhil 
direction whence tiio shot must have come. The similarity among men of yellow complexion, as aaiong 
black brought the horsci to the rear of mi position, blacks. 

_1 __ . .1 .1 _! i.1. —11 _fc—1. a. _5 II ,1 i m« • 11 _1 • — At. _ 1«.1 I 


liis vengeance <yi tiio first who had crossed iii V path. 


[ and proceeded witli all dispatch to saddle them, and 
buckle on our impedimenta. -ji+ 


Tins would explain the delusion ingle/ which my 
companion was labouring; at all events, it rendered 


i need not say that I watched with anxiety—with his mistake moro natural; and with this supposition, I 
fear. . Suc.li a deadly attempt proved that a deadly whether true or false, I was forced to content myself. . 
eiiemjr was near, whoever he might be.^ The suppo- Jake hail now got everything »in readiness; * and, 
ailion that it was Yellow Jake was too’prepostcrous. without staying to seek any further solution of the 
I, of course, ridiculed the idea. I had been an eye- mystery, wc leaped to our saddles, and galioped’away 
witness of his certain nnd awful doom; ami it would from the ground. 

have required stronger testimony than even the solemn We rode for some tithe with the ‘beard oti the 
declaration of my companion, to have given mo faith shoulder;’ nnd, as our path now lay through thin 
either in a ghost or a resurrection. I had been jired woods, wc could sec for a long distance Cohind us. 
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• No enemy, wliito *or black, red or yellow, made his Fancy, then, »uch a stockade fort. People ft with ' 
appearance, either on our front, flank, or renr.« .We a ftw hundred soldiers—some in jacket uniforms of 
encountered not a living creature till we rode up to faded sky-colour, with white facinfts, sadly dimmed 
the stockade of Port "vine; * which wo entered, just With dirt*(ihe infantry)< some in darker blue, beatriped 
as the sflV was sinking 'behind the dark line of the witii red (artillery>; a few adorned with the inoro 
forest livizon. . . showy ucllow (the .dragoons); and still another few! 


showy yellow (the .dragoons); and still another few ! 
jn the sombre grdfen of the rifles. Fancy these men 
c sn.r . s t ‘ lounging About, or standing in groups, in slouched 

* A pbowtikr ponT. attitudes, thid sloijchingly attired—a few of tidier 

The word ‘fort’, calls up before flic mind# massive aspect, with pipe-clayed bpils and bayonets by their 
structure, with angles and embnyuifes, bastions anil sides, on sentry, or forming the daily guard—somrf 
battlements, curtains, casemates, and glacis— a place of half-score of slattern wflmen, their laundress-wives, 1 
great strength, for this is its tWscntial signification. mingling with a like number of brown-skiitned squaws 
Such structures have the Spaninrdl raised—in Florida —a sprinkling of ‘■quailing brats—here and there an 
j as elsewhere—some of which ■eye still sending,t while ofijeer hurrying along, distinguished bv his dark-blue ' 
. Others, even in their ruins, bearWitness to the grandeur undress frock*—half-a-dozen gentlemen in civilian! 
! and glory that enveloped them at that time, when garb—visitors or non-military a Kochi's of the fort— j 

the leopard flag waved proudlyiabove their walls. • a Score less gentle-looking — sutlers, beel-cnntractors, I 

| There is a remarkable dissimilarity between the drovers, butchers, guides, hunters, gamblers, and 
' colonial architecture of Spain and that of other idlers—some negro servants and friendly Indians— l 
j European nations. In America*the Spaniards built perhaps thq pompous commissioner himself— fancy all : 

I without regard to pains or expense, fts if they believed these before you, witii the star-spangled flag waving 

that their tenure would ho eternal. Even in Florida, above your head, and you have the coup d'tcil that ' 

j they could have had no idea their lease was to be so presented itself as I rode into the gateway of Fort 
short-., jio forecast of so early mi cjectqient. », Ring. 

After all, these great fortresses served, them a pur- * * * * 

pose. -But for their protection, the dark Ynmnascc, Of late not much used to tlm saddle, the ride had ; 
and, after him, ylie conquering Seminole, would have 11 fatigued me. I lieard the reveille, but not yet being , 
driven them from the ilowerv peninsula long before ordered on duty, I disregarded the call, and kept my 
the period of their actual rendition. hod till a later hour. 

The United Slates has its great stone fortresses; but The notes of a bugle bursting through the open 
far different from these are (lie ‘forta’of frontier plfcase- window, and the quick rolling of drums, once more 
ologjj, which figure in thy story of border wars, and awoke me. I recognised ♦lie parade music, and sprang 
which at this hour gird the territory of the United from my couch. Jake at this moment entered to 
‘Stages as with a gigantic clnfin. In these are no grand assist me in my toilet., 

battlements of cut rock, vo costly casemates, no idle ‘ Golly, Massr George!’ he exclaimed, pointing out 
ornamfnts of engineering. They arc rndesoroctions of by the window: ‘lookeedar! dar’s tha whole Indy-en j 
hewn logs, of temporary intont, put up at little ob tha Seminole nayshun—ebbery red skin dar be in 
expense, to be abandoned with as little loss—ready to oJ.e Floridy. Wlingli 1’ 

follow' thg ever-flitting frontier in its rapid recession. I looked forth. The scene was picturesque mid 
Snell structures are admirably adapted to the impressive. Tnside the stockade, soldiers were hurry- 
purpose which they* 1 arc requiAd to serve. They are ins to and fro—the different companies formin'* for | 
types of the utilitarian spirit of a republican govern- parade. They were no, longer, as on the evening ] 
ment, not permitted to squander national wealth on before, slouched and loosely attired; but, with jackets I 
such costly toys as Thames Tunnels and Britannia close buttoned, caps jauntily cocked, belts pipe-clayed j 
Bridges, at the expense of an overtaxed people. To to a snowy whiteness, guns, bayonets, and buttons ! 
fortify ifgainst an Indian enemy, proceed as follows; gleaming under the sunlight, they presented a fine! 

Obtain a few hundred trees; cut them to lengths of military aspect. Officers were moving among Ahem, 
eighteen.feet; split them up the middle; set them in distinguished liy their more splendid uniforms and I 
a quadrangle side by side, flat faces inward; batten shining epaulets; and a little apart stood the general 
them together; point them Rt the tops; loophole himself, surrounded by his staff, conspicuous under 
eight feejt from the ground; place a staging under btrge black chapeaus with nodding plumes of cock’s 
the .loopholes; dig a ditch outside; build a pair of feathers, white and scarlet. Alongside the general 
bastions at alternate corners, in which plant your was tlio commissioner—himself a general—in full 
cannon; hang a strong gate—and you have a ‘frontier government uniform. 

fort.’ • This grand display was intended for effect on the 

• It may be a triangle, a quadrangle, or any other minds of the Indians. 


polygon best suited to the ground. There were several well-dressed civilians within the 

Yoi* need quarters for your troops and stores. Build enclosure, planters from ilio neighbourhood, among 
strong block-houses within the enclosure—some at the whom*I recognised the llinggolds. 
anglekf if you please; loophole them also—against the So fsr the impressh Tim picturesque lay beyond 
contingency of the stockade being carried; and this, the stofyknde. 


done, your fort is finUhtd. 


On tlqi level plain that stretched to a distance of! 


Ffcie-trees serve well. Their tall, branchless stems several hundred yards in front, were groups of tall 
are readily, cut ami split to the proper lengths: but Indian warriors, attired in fill their savage finery- 
in Florida is .found a timber still better for the pur- turbnned, painted, and plumed. No two were dressed 
pose—in the trank of the ‘cabbage palm.’t These, exactly alike,, vid yet there was a similarity in tha 
from the 'peculiarity of their endogenous texture, are stvle of all. Some wore hunting-shirts ot huckslgjn, 
•less lmb^'ifo be shattered by shot, and the bullet buries w Bh leggings and moccasins of like niRterinl—all pro- 
itsclf-harmlessly irfthe wood. Of such materials was fusely fringed, beaded, nnd tasselled ; others wefe clad 
Fort jClng. * in tunics of printed cotton stuff, checked or flowered, 

—- - -- - - with leggings of cloth, blue, green, or scarlet, reaching 

* Culled ader a distinguished o HI err in the American army, from llip to ankle, and girt bAow the knee with bead- 
Sutfi.ic tho fashion in naming tho frontier poors 
•T Fort9 LMcoIat.-L on tho St John*. Fort San Augustine* and 
others at Pensacola, St .Marks, and eUewhore. 
j Chamcerops f.almrtto. 


* An American officer la rarely to he seen in full uniform—still 
more rarely whun on campaigning service, as rn Florida. 
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embroidered gaiters, whose tagged aijd teaselled ends 
bung down the putside of the leg. The gorgeous 
wampum belt encircled their waists, behipd which 
were stuck their long knives, lomqJmwks, and in sonn' 
instances pistols glittering with a iVh inlay of silver— 
relics left them by the Spaniard^. Some instead 
of the Indian wampum, encircled their waists with 
the Spanish scarf of scarlet silk, its f.inged ex¬ 
tremities hanging square with th» skirt of the tunic, 
adding gracefulness to the garment. A picturesque 
head-dress was not wanting to complete the striking 
costume; and in this the variety was still grpator. 

| Some wore the beautiful coronet of plumes—the 
: feathers stained to a variety of brilliant hues; some 
i the ‘toque’ of checked ‘bandanna;’ while olheis 
| wore shako-like caps of fur—of the black squirrel, the 
' bay lynx, or racoon—the face of the animal often 
; fantastically set to the front. The heads i f many 
| were covered with broad fillets of embroidered wnm- 
I pum, out of which stood the wing-plumes of the king- 
| vulture, or the gossamer feathers of the sand-hill crane. 

! A few were still further distinguished by the nodding 
■ plumes of tlie great bird of Afric. , 

I All carried guns—the long rifle of the backwoods 
! hunter, witli horns and pouches slung from their 
1 shoulders. Neither bow nor arrow was to be seen, 
except in the hands of the youth—many of whom 
i were upon the ground, mingling with the warriors, 
j Further off, I could see tents, where the Indians 
had pitched their camp. They were not together, but 
scattered along the edge of the wood, here ami there¬ 
in clusters, with banners floating in front—denoting the 
different clans or sub-tribes -o which each belonged. 

Women in their long frocks could be seen moving 
among the terils, and little d:rk-skinned ‘papooses’ 
were playing over the grassy sward in front of them. 

When I first saw them, the warriors were assembling 
in front of the stockade. Some had already arrived, 
and stood in little crowds conversing, while others 
strode over the ground, passing from group to group, 
as if bearing words of counsel from one to the other. 

I could not help observing the upright carriage of 
these magnificent men. I could not help admiring 
their full free port, and contrasting it with the gingerly 
step of the drilled soldier! No eye could have looked 
upon both without acknowledging this superiority of 
the savage. 

A 9 I glanced along the line of Saxon and Celtic 
soldiery—starched and stiff as they stood, shoulder to 
shoulder, and heel to heel—and then looked 'tipos the- 
plumed warriors without, as they proudly strode over 
the sward of their native soil, I could not help the 
reflection, that to conquer these men we must needs 
outnumber them! 

I should have been laughed at had I given expres¬ 
sion to the thought. It was contrary to all experience— 
contrary to the burden of many a boasting legend of tlie 
borders. The Indian had always succumbed ; but was 
it to the superior strength aigi courage of hi| white 
antagonist? No; the inequality lay in numbers— 
oftener in arms. This was the secret of our superiority. 
What t could avail the wet bowstring and ill-aimed 
shaft agaiust the death-dealing bullet of the rifle ? 

There was no inequality now-. Those hunter- 
swarriors carried the fire-weapon, and coulcb handle it 
as skilfully as we. _ 

The Indians now formed into a h.tAv!irc]e in front 
o? the fort. The chiefs, having-aligned themselves 
so aq to form the concave side of the curve, sat down 
upon the grass. Behind them, the sub-chiefs and 
more noted warriors took their places, and still ftythc-r 
back, in rank after rank, stood tlie common men of 
the tribes. Even the women and boys drew near, 
clustering thickly behind, and regarding tlie movements 
of the men with quiet but eager interest. 

Contrary to their usual habita, they were gravg and 


silent. It is not thdir character to be so; .for the' 
Seminole is as free of speech and. laughter as the 
clown of the circus ring; even (he light-hearti negro 
scarcely equals him in jovially. > .. 

It was‘not so now, but tlie very reverse. Chiefs, 
warriors, and women—even the hoys^ who _ had just 
forsaken their play—all wore an aspect 1 of solemnity. 

No uyinder. That was no ordinary assemblage— 
no meeting upon ,i trivial matter—but a council at 
which was to lie decided one of the dearest interests of 
their lives—a edinyil whose .decree might part them 
for ever from-’ llmr native land. No wonder they 
did not qxhihit their habitual gaiety. 

Tt is not correct to say that all looked grave. In 
that semicircle of eliiefa were men of opposite views. 
Tlicio were those who/ wished for the removal—who 
had private reasons to desire it—men bribed, suborned, 
or tampered with—traitors to their tribe and nation. • 
These were ,jneitlier weak nor few. Some of the 
most powerful chiefs had been bought over, and had 
agreed to sqlj the rights of their people. 'Fliei-s treason 
was known or shspeeted, and this it was that was 
causing the anxiety of the others. Had it tieen other- 
wise—had there been no division in their rank*—the 
patriot party might easily have obtained a triumphant 
decision ; tm£ they feared the defection of the traitors. 

The band had struck up a march—the troops were 
in motion, and filing through the gate. 

Hurrying on my uniform, I hastened out; and took 
my place among the staff of the general. , 

A few minutes after, wo were on the ground, face 
to face with the assembled ^chiefs. 

Tlie troops formed in line, the general taking his 
stand in front of the colours, with the commissioner by 
his side. Behind these Hvere grouped the officers oi’ 
the staff, witli clerk.-, interpreters, and some civilians 
of note—thi Bitiggolds, and others — who, by courtesy, 
were to take part in the proceedings. 

Hauds were shaken between tlie officers and /diiefs; 
the friendly calumet was passed roundand tlie 
council at length inaugurated. 

. CHAPTJSI! xxvri. 

rni coiism. , 

First came the speech of the commissioner. 

It is too voluminous to be given in detail. 'Its chief 
points were, an appeal to tlie Indians to conform 
peaceably to the terms of the Oelawaha treaty—to 
yield up their lands in Florida—to move to the west 
—to the country assigned them upon the White River 
of Arkansas—in short, to accept all the terms which 
the government had commissioned him to require. 

He took pains to specify the advantages which would 
accrue from the removal. He painted the new home 
as a perfect paradise—prairies covered with game, elk, 
antelopes, and buffalo—rivers teeming with fish-*— 
crystal waters, and unclouded skies. Could ho bare 
found credence for his words, the Seminole-, might 
have fancied that the happy hunting-grounds of his 
fancied heaved existed in reality upon the earth/ 

On the other hand, he pointed out to the Indians 
the consequences of their non-compliance. White men 
would be settling thickly along their borders.-' Bad 
white men would enter upon their lands;, jln-re would 
bo strife, and the spilling of blood; the.red man would 
lie tried in the court of the white man, where, accord¬ 
ing to law, his oath would be of no avail; and therefore 
he must suffer injustice ! , 

Such wore in reality the sentiments of Mr, Com¬ 
missioner Wiley Thompson,* uttered in the council of 
Fort King, in April 1835. I shall give them in his 
own words: they are worthy of record, as a specimen 
of fair dealing between white and red. Thus spoke,he: I 


Historically true. 
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‘Suppose—whnt Is," liowever,' impossible—tliat yon 
could be .permiUed to remain here for a few years 
lohffer, jjliat would be your condition? Tins land 
will soon bo surveyed, sold to, and settled by the 
whites. There is now a "surveyor in the dbuntry. The 
jurisdiction of ^Ije government will soon be extended 
over you* Your laws will be set aside—your,chiefs 
will cense to be chiefs. Claims for debt and ipr your 
negroes would ho set up, against ,you by bad white 
men; or you would perhaps be charged with crimes 
affecting life. You would be hailpd .before tho white 
man’s court. The claims and eliafges would bo 
decided by the white man’s law.* White men would 
be witnesses against you! Indians would not be 
' permitted to give evidence. Xour poncUtinn in a few 
‘ years would be hopeless wretclfbdnesg. You would be 
reduced to abject poverty, and ( wheu urged by hunger 
to ask—perhaps from tho man who had thus rufned 
you—for a ernst of bread, you might be called an 
Indian dog, and spumed from his presence. For this 
reason it is*that your “Great Father(1^,’ wishes to 
remove you to the West—to save ybu from all these 
evils.’ 

And this language in tho face of a former treaty— 
that n£j Camp Moultrie—which gmyautced trt.the 
Seminoies their right to remain in Florida, and the 
! third article of which runs thus: ( 

‘The United .States will take the Florida Indians 
under their rare and patronage; and trill afford them 
protection ar/ainst all persons whatsoever.’ 

O tempura, 0 mores ! 

The speecli was a mixture of sophistry and implied 
menace—now uttered in‘ f tlfc tones of a petitioner, 
anon assuming the hold air,of the bully. It was by 
^io weans clever—both characters being overdone. 

• The commissioner felt positive hostility towards 
the Seiyinoles. lie was indignant only witlrthosc chiefs 
who had already raised opposition to Ids designs, and 
one, in» particular, he hated; but the principal animus 
by wliieli* he was inspired, was a desire to d<f the 
work for which he had been delegated—an ambition to 
carry out the wisli or' his government and nation, and 
thus gain for himself credit and glory. At this shrine 
he was ready—as most officials are—to sacrifice his 
> personal independence of thought, with evefy principle 
of morality nml honour. What matters tire cause so 
long as It is the king’s? Make it ‘congress’ instead 
of ‘king’s, and you have the motto of our Indian 
agent. 

Shallow as was the speech, it was not without its 
oflbets. The weak and wavering were influenced by 
| it. The flattering sketch of their new home, with the 
contrasted awful picture of what might be their future 
condition, affected the minds of many. During that 
spring tho Seminoies had planted hut little corn. The 
summons of war had been sounding in their ears; 
and they had neglected seed-time: there would be no 
harvest—no maize, nor rice, nor yams. Already were 
they suffering front their improvidence. Even then 
were, they collecting the roots of the China briar,* and 
the actons of the live-oak. How nmelwfforsc would he 
their condition in the winter? 

ft is not to he wondA-cd at that they gave way to 
apprehension; and I noticed many whose countenances 
'bore an expression of awe. Even the patriot chiefs 
appeared to evince some apprehension for the result. 

They were not dismayed, however. After a short 
internal, Iloitle-mattee, one of the strongest 1 opponents 
of thy removal, rose to reply. There is no order of 
precedence, in 1 such* matters., The tribes have their 
acknowledged orators, who are usually permitted to 
express the sentiments of the rest. The head-chief 
was. present, seated in the middle of the ring, with a 

-- --—- 

* Sntihix pseuilt-China. Fi-mu it- roots e.o Scmino'cv make tlio 
Conti, a species uFjelly—a tweet and itnuiivlurg food. 


Britisb v crown upon his head—a relic of the American 
revolution. But ‘Onopa’ was no orator, and waved 
his right, to reply in favour of ifoitlc-matteo—his 
son-in-law. * * 

The latter had tW double reputation of being a wise 
councillor and brjive warrior; lie was, furthermore, 
vne of the most eloquent speakers in the nation. He 
was the ‘fqime-minister’ of Onopa, and, to carry the 
comparison into classic times, lie might be styled the 
Ulysses of his- people. He was a tall, spare man, o£ 
dark complexion, sharp aquiline features, and some¬ 
what sinister aspect. lie was not of tlm Seminole 
race, but, as he stated himself, a descendant of pne 
of tho ancient tribes who peopled Florida in the days 
of the early Spaniards. Perhaps lie was n Yamassee, 
and his dark skin wdbld favour this supposition. 

His powers of oratory may be gathered from his 
sp&ch: 

‘At the treaty of Moultrie, it was engaged that wo 
should rest in peace upon the land allotted to us for 
twenty years. All difficulties were buried, and we 
were assured that if we died, it should not bo by tlio 
violence of the white man, but in tlio course of nature. 
The lightning should not rive and blast the tree, hut 
tho cold of old age should dry up the sap, and the 
leaves shoutd wither and fall, and the branches drop, 
and the trunk decay ami die. 

‘ ’llie deputation stipulated at the talk on the 
Oelawalia to be sent on tho part of the nation, was 
only authorised to examine, the country to which it was 
proposed to remove ns, and bring back its report to 
the nation. Wo went according to agreement, and 
saw the land. It is no dRubt good land, and tlicTruit ; 
of tho soil may smell sweet, and taste well, and he 
healthy,* but it is suiroundcd with bad and hostile 
neighbours, and tho fruit of bad neighbourhood is 
blood that spoils the land, and fire that dries up the 
brook. Even of tiie horses we curried with us, some 
\Vtre stolen by the Pawnees, and tlio riders obliged j 
to carry their packs on their hack. You would send ] 
us among bad Indians, with whom wo could never be j 
at rest. * ; 

‘ When we saw the land, wo said nothing; but the j 
.agents of the United States made us sign our hands i 
to a paper which you say signified our consent to 1 
icnove, hut tee ronsideied we did no moro than say I 
we liked the land, and when we returned, the nation J 
would decide. We had no authority to do more. * j 

‘ Your talk is a good one, but my people cannot say ( 
*thoy»will go. The people differ in their opinions, and ! 
must he indulged with time to reflect. They cannot 
consent now; they arc not willing to go. If their 
tongues say yes, their hearts cry no, and call them 
liars. AVe are not hungry for other lands—wiiy should 
we go and hunt for them? We like our own land, 
we are happy here. If suddenly w6 tear our hearts 
from the homes round which, they are twined, our 
heart-strings will snap. Wo cannot consent to go— 
ice willjiot go!’ , 

A elucf of the removal party spoke next. lie was 
‘OinntlL’ one of tho most powerful of tlftj tribe, and 
suspcctjrl of an ‘ alliance ’ with the agent. Ilis ppeeeh 
was ‘ of a pacific character, recommending his red 
brothers not to make any difficulty, but to act as 
honourable men, and comply with the treaty of th# 
Oclawaha. 

It was evuuftt this chief spoke under restraint. 
He feared to shew too openly his partiality for tRo 
plans of tho commissioner, dreading tho vengeance of 
tho patriot warriors. These frowned upon him as 
lie.qtood up, and he was frequently intcrruptdU-by 
Arpiucki, Con Hajo, and other* 

A bolder speecli, expressing similar view's, was 
delivered by T.ustn Ilajo (tbe Black Clay). lie added 
little to the argument; but by his superior daring, 
restored tho confidence of the traitorous party and the 
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equanimity of the commissions, who was beginning 
to exhibit signB of impatience ana excitcmeut. • 
‘Holata Mico’mext rose on the opposite side—a 
mild and gentlemanly Indian, and one of the mns* 
regarded of tiic chiefs, lie was ft ill health, as his 
appearance indicated; and in consequence of this, his 
speech was of a more pacific character tlijh ft might 
otherwise have been; for he was well knowji to be a* 
firm opponent of the removal. * 

‘We come to deliver our talk to-day. We wcr^all 
made by the same Great Father anil arc all alike 
his children. We all came* from thu same mother; 
and were suckled at the same breast. Therefore, we 
are brothers; and, ns brothers, should not quarrel 
and let our blood rise np against cacli other. If the 
blood of one of us, by each otiicj’s blow, should fall 
upon the earth, it would stain it, and cry aloud for 
vengeance from the land wherever it had sunk, and 
call down the frown and the thunder of the great 
spirit. I nm not well. Let others wjio are stronger 
speak, and declare their minds.’ 

Several chiefs rose successively and delivered their 
opinions. Those for removal followed the strain of 
Omatla and the Black Clay. They Acre ‘ Ohala ’ (the 
big warrior), the brothers Itoiasse and Charles Omatla, 
and a few others of less note. 

In opposition to tlicsp, spoke the patriots ‘Acola,’ 
‘Yalta lIiijo‘(mad wolf), ‘Eclia Mntta’ (the wster- 
serpent), ‘Po6hnlla’ (tho dwarf), and the negro 
| ‘ Abram.’ The last was an old ‘ refugee,’ front Pensa- 
i cola; but now chief of the blacks living with the 
! Micosauc* tribe, and one of the counsellors of Onopn, 

I over jwltom he held suprerqp influence. He spoke 
. English fluently; and at the council—as also that of 
, the Oclawalia—Jhe was tho principal interpreter*on the 
! part of the Indians. He was a pure negro, with tho 
thick lips, prominent cheek-hones, and other physical 
j peculiarities of his race. He was brave, cool, and 
I sagacious; and though only an adopted chief, lt« 
j proved to tho last the true friend of the people who 
j had honoured him by their confidence, llis speech 
wasjirief and moderate; nevertheless, it evinced a firm 
; determination to resist the will of the agent, 
j As yet, the ‘king’ had not declared himself, and to 
'■ him the commissioner now appealed. Onopa was a 
large, stout man, of somewhat dull aspect, but not 
I without a considerable expression of dignity. He was 
: not u,inan of great- intellect, nor yet an orator; and 
! si!hough the head * inico’ of the nation, his influence 
J with the warriors was not equal to that of several , 
: chiefs of inferior rank. His decision, therefore, would 
| by no means be regarded as definitive, or binding upon 
the others; but being nominally ‘ mico-raico ’ or chief- 
j chief, and actually head of the largest dan—the Mico- 
saucs—his vote would be likely to turn the scale, one 
way or the other. If he declared for the removal, the 
patriots might despair. 

There was an interval of breathless silence. The 
j eyes of the whole assemblage, of both red men and 
j white men, rested upon the kitig. There wen! only 
j i a few who were in the secret of his sentiments; and 
j | how he would decide, was to most of those present a 
matter of uncertainty. Hence the anxiety wtyh which 
| they awaited his words. 

At this crisis a movement was observed among the 
people who stood behind tho king. They were making 
| way for some one who was passing—through their 
j mi^st. It was evidently one of authority, for the 
I crowd readily yielded him passage, 
j The? moment after, he appeared in front—a young 
j warriqr, proudly caparisoned, and of lfoble aspect, 
j Ho wore tho insignia of a chief; but it needed not this 

j-■;---*- 

• Tlie Mfeoasuo (Mikosaukce) or tribe of the ‘ redetick' was tho 
: largest end most warlike clan of tho nation. It was under tho 
j immediate government of the bead-chief Onopa—usually called 
11 * Mlconupa.’ 


to tell that he was one: tlie/o‘was that in lus look- 
anil hearing which at once pronounced him a leader of 
men. » * i 

His dress was rich, without Ifeing frivolous' or gay. 
His tunic,•embraced by the bright wampum fash, hung 
well and gracefully-, and the closo-fitting leggings of 
scarlettdotli.displayed the perfect swedji of his limbs. 
His fdhn was a model of strength—terse, well-knit, 
symmetrical. Ilis head was turbaned with a ehawl of 
brilliant Jutes; nm! from tlie front rose three black 
ostricli plumes, that drooped backward over the crown 
till their tips almost touched his shoulders. Various 
ornaments were suspended from his neck; but one 
upon ltis* breast was conspicuous. Ft was a circular 
i-ate of gold, witii liqeS radiating from a common 
centre. It wutf a I'eptju&ttation of the rising sun. 

Ins face was stained of a uniform vermilion red; 
but despite tlie levelling effect‘of the dye, the linea¬ 
ments of noble features could be traced. A welt- 
formed month and chin, tiiin lips, a jawbono expressive 
of firmness, a nose elightiy aquiline, a liigfy broad 
forehead, wAh eyes that, like the eagle's, seemed 
strong enough to gaze against the sun. 

The appearance of this remarkable man produced 
an ciegtrie effect upon all present. It was similar to 
that exhibited Sy the audience in a theatre "ffn tho 
rntrc'c of the? great tragedian for whom they have 
tteen waiting. 

Not from tlie behaviour of the young chief himself-— 
withal right modest—but from the action of the ^tliers, 

I perceived that he was in reality tlie hero of tlie hour. 
The dramatis persona ; who had already performed their 
parts were evidently but,6e*omlary characters; and 
this was the man for whom 1?U had been waiting. 

There followed a movenAmt—a murmur of voicej—■ 
an excited tremor ntijong tlig crowd—and then, simul¬ 
taneously, ap if from one throat, was shouted tho 
name: , * 

‘O^EOLA!’ 

CAPTAIN l r EK8US CREW. 

Tins traditional sailor lias a place only in the melo¬ 
drama. Tliert! he rolls about the stage like a graceful 
■porpoise, slavering his limbers, and scattering his 
money with a feeling of equal benevolence, faithful 
alike to his lass and his grog, and ready at any moment 
to sink with his ship, to him the Image of a Catholic 
idolatry, the symbol of love, loyalty, and .honour. 
»The actual sailor is not so fine an animal by half. | 
He is still brave, still fond of battle at tlie rare time 
lie can get it; but the traditions, of which he once 
formed a part, arc gone, and tlie poetical part of Ills 
character is gone witii them. The ship is now too 
costly for a rough seaman’s devotion. Since it can¬ 
not be floated about the waters in a bandbox, it 
must be anxiously taken care of, and kept quita 
out of the way of rocks, shells, and other marine 
curiosities. The money value of a tliirtg is.what 
Jack is taught to venerate, and the lesson' goes 
home to his cuvn business and bosom, nis ay ages, 
occupy his thoughts, in tiie way of getting, not spend¬ 
ing ;• Iiis very grog is to some extent stopped, arid 
lie gets elevated instead with books; and even, his 
unthinking lass, disliking the prosaic turn he lias 
taken, deserts him for tho song-making shut-maker or 
the taproom-haunting tailor. All influences, whether 
of sonl or sense, whether good or bad, work against tho 
sailor, because they are all jumbled and inconsistcht. 

For some time past, a new sonroe of sympathy has 
been sought to be opened 011 his behalf. Tlie captain 
turns out to be a sea-ogre, and the moment? the 
innocent and unhappy crew are in blue water, they 
are subjected to all manner of cruelties and tyrannies. 
Sometimes they are even driven to mutiny, and meld- 
dramatic Jack, for this enforced infidelity to his salt 
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• ►s£watef), finishes the‘voyage in irons. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, ad it is now said, llio insubordinate spirit of the 
c$ew goes on all the same, whatever be the character 
of the captain; and*in tlie merchant-service, more 
especially, it is described as getting worqp every dqy, 
and that item the most mean and sordid motives. Tlie 
subject is trciAcfl incidentally in a pamphlet'printed 
in Bombay by W. Walker of that city, the object of 
which i^to examine critically the various descriptions 
of goods imported into India from this couutjy.* Mr 
Walker seems to‘be a man of large*expelienec—‘an 
experience,’ lie tells us, ‘gathered fct sea and on shore, 
in the army, in the navy, and tin; niercnant-service, in 
all quarters of the globo’—and asjie has iirftv retired 
, into some civil employment connected witli ships and 
, merchandise, Ids testimony is tfie more trustworthy. 

' Our author by no means denies the existence of 
tyrannical captains, and it would be absurd to do so. 

| Why should there not be tyrants at sea as well as on 
| shore? Why should there not be tyrants in ships 
I as well as jn barracks, warehouses, and mills? Mr 
j Walker* however, denies that salt yatortorecds more 
| ogres than solid land. He says that in the course of 
Ids own multifarious experience, he never met wiih 
more than one cruel captain, and ho was in the pttvy ; 
and tlftt ho never heard from man flr boy he sailed 
with ‘ that he lmd ever experienced much rougher 
fortune.’ Public sympathy and public indignation aroi 
j awakened, then,* by exceptional cases which, occurring 
; at sea, and in the peculiar community thrown together 
in a si dp, have a strong and strange interest of their own. 

| It was thought tliat tlie Mercantile Marine Act of 
[ 1830 had defined and psotcyted the respective rights 
i of cdptaiiis and seamen;•’but tlie puzzling thing is, 
Utliat it is precisely since than that the scini-inutinmis , 
j conduct of the crow has grown to the worst, while the 
bearing of tbo officers hiffe become more refined and 
gentlemanly. We would suggest in explanation, that 
the difference may be merely tlrnt of education—that 
the officers understand their position, while the,more 
ignorant' men abuse their advantages, since they 
enjoy them in spit* of their |iiperiors. But a more 
alarming change is behind. ‘Not only has the conduct 
of the seamen deteriorated,’ says Mr Walker, ‘ but 
they are deficient in senmansbip as compared witlr 
sailors of ten or fifteen years ago, and to an extent 
which is Ijuite startling to old-salts. I do not exag¬ 
gerate in putting forward these opinions. I feel 
confident that the truth can be vouched for by many 
foremast' linnds themselves, and certainly by nil coin-, 
manders of ships now serving, as well as those who 
J have retired from a maritime life.’ 

I One cduae of this unhappy change seems to be the 
partial abandonment of the apprenticeship system—a 
system which is no longer compulsory. ‘ it is but just 
to observe that many shipowners were far-sighted 
qnougli not to avail themselves of this privilege, as 
they pfobably well knew that unless they trained 
eenlads they would fall off in the number of seamen to 
man their ships. This has now come to pass; and tlie 
capta^is,of ships are loud in their complaints as to the 
want of seamanship in men who now unblushiiigly 
enter ships as able eeamgn, and when they get to sea tin* 
captain finds they arc unable to take the helm, or a 
cast of the lend.’ The apprentice system, thus left to 
the discretion of the shipowners, lias officered our ships: 
or, as Mr W&lker expresses it, ‘ has found a captain ; 
for every one or the splendid fleet of merchant-ships ! 
(10Q*sail) now in our harbour’ (Bombay). And what 
are 'tlie qualifications demanded in those captains, 
requiting tlie ■development Mf apprenticeship? ‘A 
captain is required to be well versed ip navigation in 

fief* for Tactones; bring jitters on Practical Subjects, 
suggested ug Exfbi'imccs in lldmbuy. Printed at the Education 
Society's Press, flycuilu. 1637. 


all its branches, from plane trigonometry to - great 
cirolc-sailing, and from finding the latitude by a 
meridian altitude to tiie longitude by a lunar observ- 
(tion. He must be able to conduct his ship to all 
parts of tlie world,jbnd to keep her clear of lee-shores, 
rocks, shoals, and* sand-banks. Many captains arc 
even kef t shore by owners to sec a new ship built 
from keeljto top-rail. By this experience, thus gained, 
he become* an adept in applying a remedy when a 
defect appears. Ht? must be perfectly acquainted with 
various trades, such as sailmaker, carpenter, cooper; 
blacksmith, and sometimes cook. As a doctor, he has 
to prescribe medicines for his crew, and«if, like bis 
prototype on shore, he kills his patient, as a clergyman 
ho lias to read the funeral-service over his remains. 
He must be thoroughly conversant with the maritimo 
laws of all nations. Many of them are invested with 
thq full duties of the merchant, in which capacity he 
has to exhibit the care and cunning of the lawyer in 
drawing dfarter-parties, bills of‘lading, &e. He is 
supposed to be a kind and humane man, slow to anger, 
and of greht command of temper; lie must on no 
account ever allow himself to be so irritated as to lift 
i»i® hand (he thtf provocation ever so great) against 
one of his crew. So sure as he does, the poor ill-treated 
(and insolent ) sailor gctB public sympathy, and a 
reward for his conduct; while the brutal captain gets 
citliiy a heavy fine or imprisonment, or both, and 
public censure, for bis conduct, without any consider¬ 
ation ns to the heavy responsibility, anxiety, and 
frequent difficulty of governing unruly crews.’ 

What is the difficulty of governing unruly crews? 
Is it not looked to in tlio ( Mercaiitile Marine Act? To 
this extent—that insolence or contemptuous language 
or behaviour to the master or any mate, is punishable 
by a fine of one day’s^»ay; and striking or assaulting 
am) person on board, two days’ pay. An unruly sailor, 
therefore, is kept in check by the knowledge that lie 
qaiuiot indulge in pummelling his captain at a smaller 
expense than three shillings and fourpence. When the 
captain imposes tlie fine, he is obliged to enter the 
crime in the log-book, call the offender into the cabin, 
and read the entry to him. This is still more injurious 
to disciplino than the inadequacy of the punishment; 
for it shews the ruffian that nothing is trusted to the 
captain, that his displeasure is of no consequence, 
except in the literal matter of the three shillings and 
fourpence. Tlie captain is thus reduced to a s^fito of 
helplessness: he has no power like him of the navy to 
enforce hia orders; and lie is deprived by the laws of 
the*prestige which formerly served as his protection. 
The Mutiny Act, for extremo cases, is the sole guard 
of life and ship. 

Melodramatic Jack is content and ready to sink 
with his ship whenever her time comes; but actual 
Jack lias no ship in particular to sink with. He 
changes every voyage, if ho can, and gets up a row to 
accomplish it. ‘The modern merchant-sailor ships in a 
vessel for a foreign port, and as soon as cables are 
unbent and anchors stowed, he is ready for his game 
of insolent insubordir’dion, with a view to his dis- 
chargeVind re-entry into some other service that may 
captivate his vagrant fancy.’ If he can find no fault 
witli tlie* CRptain, and if the ship is unexceptionable, he 
lias recourse to the bad-provision dodge; and in some 
cases he'is known to have himself tampered with tlfe 
articles corneli^iied of to gpin a verdict. But money 
is tile grand motive for leaving his ship. ‘ Wheq a 
seaman enters this port, and learns tliat, whilst he is 
working for L.2, 10s. a month, the wages given •out of 
Bombay is D.4, lie braces up his mind for a row, lyfusal 
to do duty, and their conaequent penalties—the shadiest 
wall lounge of‘the House of Correction, where he can 
smoko the calumet of peace without its moral binding 
conditions.’ This costs him but a trifle of the wages 
due to him, and when the pleasant incarceration is 
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Jill tlfc other details which accompany them, hois hear: ‘I have occupied myself at intervals with | 
greatly mistaken. ' . mechanical duties, which may be described as amateur j 

, Witlriii a yenV or two, a sum of over L.lOOOO’lins hookbinding.’ • I 

been raised for schoifis ami other parochial purposes, * There,^reader, is a man for you ! I know of nothing ■ 
and all "the heavy ami-complicated machinery can- to compare with lum, either on sea or laud, but one 

. . 1 v_i. ..f i v_ _. ...i 4 * i .< C. .» . , , . n ’ 


arm an uic ucavy ami compnuRieu iiu^cnmery cqji* io compare with jum, either on sea or Jam], but one 
nectcd wft.li this branch of duty has.been set agoing, whom I had thought the ‘inimitable’ Dr Livingstone. | 
This alone wotilTl have seemed enough for otfe man's It is tftieJhat this latter personage, with the true i 

work, taking men in general ns our stawlarfl; hut 'modesty pf greatness, says that he is but a man. I j 

there is.still more to be told of the labours of 1857. can only rdply, that to be a man after the fashion of j 

‘ During the y ear,’ again writes ftur autho^ * I have th% heroic dqctor *and our Lancashire incumbent, is : 

been honorary secretary to four religious societies, and to be one in no ordinary sense of tho term. This 
to a fifth whose operations terurtqatu with tho year, paper may fall under the observation of more than 
Of two of these, the duties were, merely nominal, hut one before whom a professional career, no matter of 
in two others they required veyy great Attention, what ijort, is just opening out, and whose success j 
I am chairman of one permanent committee, and must depend mainly upon his courage, activity, 
treasurer of two; and during dlif yvuir^I attended 221 integrity of heart a (id purpose, and self-reliance. Let 
meetings.’ Now, keeping in mind the occupations such a ono read over at his leisure, again and again, 
already specified, I would direct attention to the th« details given nbovo; let him observe how much 
diligence which could still find time for attending may he done by determining that it shall be done, and 
the meetings of these societies, and managing their by the force o{ an indomitable will; let him under- 
affairs anil, finances. Many industrious men might stand the value of time well laid out and carefully 
have found even this last department of lahour quite divided; and although he may very naturally despair 
as much as they could manage; hut taken in a of equalling the very extraordinary achievements of 
cumulative sense, along with what had gone before, this striking exemplar, he will attain all tho more 
we feel quite astounded; and arc disposed at Jengtli for studying and aiming at a really high standard of 
to say?: itli uplifted hands and eyes: *Oho jam satis!’ excellence. “ 

No such tiling! Pull as the list nifty appear to It must he allowed that a clergyman’s life admits of 
unpractised eyes, there are in the capabilities of this* a variation in employment which cannot he obtained ' 
man, some portions still unoccupied, a corner or two in other professions. The example is, therefore, chiefly 
into which somo small ‘odds nml ends’ of employ- valuable to the clerical brethren of the incumbent, 


ment *mny still bo packed. Listen once more : 


who can, like him, vary tho modus operandi at pleasure. 


avoidance of meetings, especially in the evening*, has provided that within a certain time a required result 


I increased my time for intellectual pursuits. I have 
! | read*about ninety volunuSs on various subjects, excln- 
| i, give of pamphlets, reviews,gitr. I have also written 
j 1 fivj magazine articles, three short papers for learned 
! societies, twelve articles of a more fugitive character. 


be produced. ( , j 

Tho principle* however, which may he educed from 
a consideration of ting remarkable case is one of the j 
utmost value, and of universal application. As such,' I ! 


! societies, twelve articles of a more fugitive character, heartily commend it to the careful study and conseien- 

i _ i__ . _ _ •_ _1 _ 1_j.! __ _i*__*„ *:__ i * * 


; on literature, science, and education; and an elaborate 
paper of instructions ior my teachers on the subjects 
of scflool-orgaiiisation and discipline. 1 have ( inade 
i twenty-rfno speeches, and delivered nine public lec- 
I tures, besides editing a panipldet of about ninety 
! pages in extent, and, with some assistance, an import- 
| ant volume of 300 pages. But the -most tedious 
j intellectual operation was tho construction of two ■ 
i ethnological maps of a kind wholly new, and from 
ij materials’which are common and accessible in every 
j j county in the kingdom. Each of them required a 
■' minute analysis of about 20,000 facts, yet any of 
j the numerous details indicated may he tested iu an 
1 ■ instant.’ 

i This paragraph shows that an active mind may he 
,, lodged iti an active body, and that local and corporeal 
\ mobility of a very unusual kind may be associated 
with mental activity no less remarkable. 

| But, reader, we have yet more to tell; one more 
,! short extract will bring us to the cud of this to , el 
j ian/n, vitgoliu. 

| j You will say that, in whatever way wo are to 
!! account for the performance within the year, and even 
| withijj 2,88 da) s of it, of so much physical anil intel- 
! lectuai labour, along with the 105 separate days on 
' which the claims of social relaxation were attended to,* 

I thiswould, at tho least, entail a necessity for a very 
! 1 snail-like power of staying at liopie. Again, I say, no 
‘‘j such thing* You would further suppose that epistolary 
I j correspondence, which, in a small way, so many of us 
j | find it hard enotlgh to get through from day to day, 

I i eouli find no place in these herculean labours. Listen, 
‘i 'then, once more: ‘My correspondence has extended 
j! to lfiOO Ibtters. I have visited Wales three times; 
Ireland, twice; the Isle of Man, once: and London 
and Oxford, once!’ 

• Nftw, with-nil this, should you have supposed that 
there was any room for mrchunical occupations within 
doors? Allojv me one ‘more last word,’ ami you shall 


tious imitation of my younger readers, whose characters 
qnd professional habits may still bo in a great measure 
unformed, and who may be on that account within 
reach of its salutary influence. If wc cannot do all 
wc would, let us determine to do all wc can. r j 


D'All O It D 


M E It. 


ritoM a rnrscii sono. 

Alono the shore, along the shore . 

1 see the wavelets meeting, 

But thee I sen—ah, nevermore. 

For all my wild heart’s beating. 

The little wavelets come and go; 

The sea of life ebbs to and fro, 
Advancing and retreating: 

But from the shore, tho steadfast shore, 
The sea is parted never: 

And mine 1 hold thee evermore 

For ever and for ever. 

• 

Along tho shore, along tho shore 
I hear tho waves resounding, 

But thou wilt cross them nevermore 
For all my wild heart’s hounding. 

The moon comes oiit above the tide, 

And quiets all the waters wide 
•Ilcr pathway bright surrounding: 

As on the shore, the dreary shore, 

I walk with vain endeavour; 

I hare thy love’s light evermore, * 
For over and for ever. • 
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AMATEUR POLITICIANS. * 
*Fisn anim best that are bred in the s«"a,’ says the 
proverb. The truth of this saying’ modem usage 
every day exemplifies in some new manner. Every 
day the division of occupations existing the day before 
is supplemented by a more minute and marked sub¬ 
division j every day some new branch of science, or 
skill, or industry, is separated from the kindred 
department of which it has hitherto formed an imlis-, 
tinguishable portion, and is niado the separate heritage 
of a special class. Every age creates some new craft, 
whose only function it is to relieve society of some 
task that was formerly the charge of all its members 
indiscriminately, until the-* progress of civilisation 
promises to reduce a highly organised community to 
a condition not unlike that o* an Indian household. 
A European paterfimUiiu in Hindostan finds that the 
servant who airs his shirt will not brush bis coat, and 
that the boy who blacks bis shoes will not condescend 
to bring them to bis door. The same, on a grand 
scale, is the industrial condition of a people in a high 
state of civilisation. The man who prescribes for 
your ailments will not compound the medicine that 
is to cure them; the lawyer who pleads your cause, 
in court does not draw up your will, or even make 
out the brief on which lie is to argue; the rnmiufac- 
i ture yf each component part of your winter waistcoat 
I —lining, buttons, cloth, &c .—forms a separate trade, 
j involving some ten or twenty different varieties ol'“ 
j occupation; nor is the labourer in any one of these 
j diverse tasks able to make a coat for himself, much 
| leas for you. The same niraugements pervade the 
j whole frame of society. One thing—nay. one of the 
| smallest fractions into which one thing can lie divided 
| —is esteemed enough for one man to know and to do. 

! Ilia whole energies arc spent in doing this fraction ; 

I his whole mind is devoted to apprehending this 
fraction; his whole duty is summed up in m.Tatcring 
the performance of this fraction; and wo betide him 
if be presume oven by a hairbreadth to deviate from 
the strict limits of this fractional task. ‘Let not the 
shoemaker go beyond his last,’ is a maxim born of 
this caste-kind of civilisation j and expresses Accurately 
enough the footings of the man whoseWwhole life is 
consumed on the performance of bis fractional work 
towards all who would step from their own small 
circle to encroach on his—the feeling <jf professional 
men towards an amateur. . 

In former times, almost all tnen were amateurs in 
almost all occupations. The farmer was an amateur 
butcher; the farmer's wife and daughters were amateur 
labourers at the spinning-wheel mid the loom. The 


clergyman, whose professional duty was limited to the 
cure of souls, undertoBk rn amateur the functions of 
physician to tife bodies of bis fiock. Certainly things 
were not so well oi; so cheaply done in ( those days; 
linen was A ore expensive, and men’s bodies did not 
always thrive under the care of tlieir spiritual pastors. 
But to those who thus varied their occupations, tho 
pleasure of verity might atone in no small dggree for 
the difficulties mid embarrassments which Resulted 
,from their lack of professional lore to aid their 
‘ labours of love.’ Society lias gained much in estab¬ 
lishing distinction of professions; hut the amateurs 
have undoubtedly been sufferers by tho change.* 

Of all professions, the political is perhaps the most 
recent growth of our liiglJy Civilised soil; and, accord¬ 
ingly, there is no profession whoso outskirts nro so 
closely beset by a crowd of amateurs. Of course these 
are treated with becoming'professional scorn by those 
who have been regularly admitted into the mysteries 
of this exalted guild. But society nt largo has not 
yet pronounced itself on behalf of the professionals. 
Amateurs in law, in medicine, or in military matters, 
are not very much resp&te d; and flic ridiculo cast upon 
them by those on whose special province they encroach 
is usually endorsed by the general public. The 
necessity oVan apprenticeship is recognised in physic, j J 
in arms, in jurisprudence; hut in the belief pf many, j 
politicians, as Byron says of critics, are alt ready tnadc.- 
How far this idea is correct, nti inquiry into the moro 
rcjnarkable classes of ready-made statesmen, and the 
peculiar characteristics of each, may perhaps enable 
us to form some opinion. . 

It would he a great injustice to class among 
amateur politicians all those who, without devoting 
themselves to political pursuits, take a warm interest 
in all the great questions of the day, and on occasion ■ 
exert themselves strenuously on behalf of a valuable 
measure or a favourite statesman. Tho Athenian 
legislator of old is said to have made it a punishable 
offence in any* -citizen to abstain from politic J alto¬ 
gether ; and he probably judgyd wisely. Where a ffeo 
government exists, there can he no other security 
against maladministration on the one hand, and. 
anarchy on the other, than the existence' of strong 
political convictions among tho educated portion of 
the people. Where these are wanting, either corrup¬ 
tion places arbitrary power in the hands of the states- - 
man by profession, or agitation lefives tiio government i 
nt the mercy of the demagogue—the very worst species : 
of political amateur. There is no scene more honourable 
to the British character than that of a well-eortosted 
election in one of the great •constituencies, at once ibo 
numerous to admit of corruption or intimidation, and 
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..too intelligent anil oil it rated to present such a spectacle 
of licen'ce and disorder as too frequently disgrace,* the 
performance of 'a great national duty. The ..leading 
men of the district—gentlemen well known to -the vast 
crowds there assembled for their wealth, ( tlieir public 
spirit, and their high personal character—take active 
part on one side'or another, and strain their pdwers to 
the utmost to insure tlio return of their'candidate. 
The crqwd which fills the streets, blockades the 
polling-booth, or sways to and fio in froqt of the 
hustings, is likewise in hearty downright earnest in its 
way; and every man present exfer ( t»,his lungs, when 
the turn of his party comes to shout for the yellow or 
tiie blue, with as much vigour a/id resolution as if 
the fate of the nation depended upon flint single yell. 
For a week or so, politics forth the stkple of conver¬ 
sation in every reading-room of tavern parlour; in 
the rich man’s drawing-room,<and in the poor man’s 
kitchen. But nro these amateur politicians? Not 
they; by the time the battlo is well’*over, and the 
song of triqmph sung by the local organ of the vic¬ 
torious tyirty, they have all had thpir fill of political 
topics; and they return with additional zest to their 
daily labours, and the everyday routine of their lives, 
satisfied to leave tlio country in the hands qf the 
membdv they have chosen, and the" minister whom 
lie supports, until the next occurrence which may 
necessitate a repetition of the popular excitement. < 

It is not in such scenes as these tliat the amateur 
politician most shines. There is in them too much 
good-will and good-humour, and withal too much 
general earnestness on all sides, and the atmosphere 
is not well suited to him. * .Moreover, he is not only 
Bwaniped by the flood of men as well qualified as 
•himself, and for the nonccoas decided in their own 
opinion, but he runs no little risk of being summarily 
overborne and put dowii by Collision with better 
informed and better disciplined minds. He shines 
more brightly by contrast, when the political horizon 
is dcvbid of any star of more than fourth-rate magni¬ 
tude, and when he lias the field to himself. He is then 
the bore of the elubo or the oraple of the tap-room, and 
scintillates without fear of nn eclipse. Few listen to 
him, and those who do are not men competent to refute 
him. He can enlighten a circle of admiring disciples 
on the fearful evils of diplomacy, and convert the 
Foreign, Offlco into a very Castle of Otranto before 
their bewildered .vision; and no one cares to dissolve 
the spell by one magical word of common sense. Or 
ho can denounce to a sympathising audience the crimes 
of capital, and the cold-blooded cruelty of political 
economists; and no one will arise to expose him before 
tlio men whom he is so mischievously deluding. He 
is now in liis glory, such as it is; and few care to 
disturb it. 

Of all classes of political quacks, none is so noxions 
as tiie man who is great upon social questions. Iicre 
a subject is started which can hardly fail to interest 
any audience, especially of the working-classes: an 
audience is readily obtained, disposed to listen witli 
favour to all arguments which shall, shew that all 
the afflictions which too frequently beset their path in 
life, are the result of -political oppression or social 1 
injustice, and may he remedied by some summary 
. prqcess, which the orator is generally wise enough to 
leave to the imagination. There is no subject of 
general interest on which a denser ignorance prevails, 
eyen among men who have had greater educational 
advantage^ than obtains in regard to the truths of 
politic&l economy. , While the man who should endea- 
vouMo teach his hearers that*thc sun goes round the 
eat£bj or that the globe rests on the back of an 
efeyhant, would be forthwith laughed at by the most 
imofent audience in any large town, numbers of 
ll&n who ought to know better, will applaud the 
empiric who*boldly denies or audaciously ignores the 


first principles of economical science. The mischief 
which is thus wrought is very serious. Such doctrines 
fend to produce an impression among the working- 
I lass, tinit all their troubles are owing to the folly 
or wickedness of those above them. • They are per¬ 
suaded that all thG embarrassments which are shewn 
by the ieorjpmist to'be the inevitable result of natural 
‘laws, havp their origin in unjust or defective social 
arrangements; and they are thus seduced from the 
only means of bettering their condition—reliance on 
their own prudence and their own exertions—and led 
to seek relief in efforts &vliich can by no possibility 
succeed, and whose success could only land them in a 
confusion worse confounded. If no other harm were 
done than the excitement of a discontented feeling, 
and an idea of wrpng received from capitalists, or 
landowners, or statesmen, or any and every one better 
off,than themselves, the evil would be sufficiently grave 
to affix a terrible responsibility on the delusive and 
ignorant te'acher. A man who will talk on what ho 
does not understand, may always hope to do mischief. . 
An empirief of any kind is a public enemy; but none 
is more dangerous than those quack-doctors of the 
social body, who persist in talking without knowledge 
on a subject of keen interest and vital importance, and 
who do their utmost to prejudice the sufferers against 
the only men who have studied tlio science of social 
medicine, and can. explain the real causes and remedies 
of social ills. 

Less mischievous by far, yet not without his own 
especial capacity for doing harm, is the political 
amateur who has made the foreign relations of tho 
kingdom his especial study. He is well read in, blue- 
books, and appears to have the whole history, known 
anil unknown, of every diplomatic transaction for the 
past thirty years at liis finger-ends. His conversation i 
on these topics, however, is strikingly illustrative of 
the poet’s saying: 

1 Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 

Have ofttimes no connection. 

For lack of tho sense and judgment which are requisite 
to enable men to turn even the most accurate know¬ 
ledge to account, talkers and writers of this school 
commit themselves to theories so grossly absurd, and 
to statements so ludicrously impossible, that they 
never obtain credit among sensible men, even for the 
amount of information they really possess. No suppo¬ 
sition is too improbable lor their adoption; no lolly 
too preposterous to find credit and acceptance among 
theta. Were their minds somewhat better endowed 
with that invaluable faculty of critical intuition which 
is denominated ‘common sense,’ they might acquire 
wido influence, and a numerous following. The sub¬ 
ject of their study is one peculiarly interesting to all 
who take any interest whatever in political affairs 
as such; and the events of the last ten years have 
rendered continental politics much more familiar 
to the public of these islands than was formerly the 
case. i But no amount of reading, no stock of quota¬ 
tions from blue-book however ample, will persuade 
the cautious Scot or the downright Englishman of the 
truth of statements so utterly repugnant to common 
sense, so wildly disregarded of probability, as those 
put forth by the most notorious leaders of this school. 
The effedc of their speculations and declamation haa 
been to brim? the study of foreign politics into con¬ 
tempt among the middle and lower classes, and,to 
induce a neglect of matters which, from their bearing 
upon the national honour and the national interest, 
are deserving of careful attention from all whq, have 
sufficient leisure to study, and sufficient education to 
appreciate them. Tho ultimate effect of quackery, in 
any branch of knowledge, is and must be to discourage 
the study of the subject among the general public, and 
to tighten the grasp of professional men upon the* 
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reins of power; their authority being always enhanced, 
even to an undue degree, by the humiliating failure tf 
their pretentious tivals. i 

There aro probably as many distinct clfttsea anl 
schools of political empiricism as of^cientific quackery, 
each with its specific panacea for nil national mis¬ 
fortunes or social grievances. On*the one hand is a 
‘financial reformer,’ who prophesies the spjedy cure or 
all evils by th<f issue of an unlimited amount of incon¬ 
vertible paper. On the other part, a statesman oithe 
Same stamp, but of opinions exuctly opposite, advocates 
a return to a merely metallic circulation as tho only 
basis of commercial prosperity. Here is a philan¬ 
thropist, loud in his denunciations of all who veyture to 
question the soundness of his views, demanding from 
government measures which ore to relieve some pecu¬ 
liarly distressed class of operatives, whose distress is 
probably owing to the fact, that thirty thonsand work¬ 
men have embarked in a trade which can furnish work 
only for twenty thousand. It is needless to multiply 
examples. There are certain principal featiyes common 
to all these empirics, by which they may be detected; 
certain qualities belonging to the w|ioIe genus, which 
indicate clearly enough the value to Ire attached to their 
opinions. Of these, the most marked and most universal 
is their extraordinary confidence. A sound and experi¬ 
enced statesman is generally one of the most cautious 
of men. Knowing'well how numerous are the oondi- 1 
tions which have to be fulfilled in every possible 
measure for the relief of any suffering, or the redress of 
any grievance—how various and how complicated the 
circumstances which have to be taken into account, in 
seeking a satisfactory solution of any political question 
—he advances his views only after careful inquiry, 
and speakR always with guarded accuracy and* studied 
moderation of the probable effects of his every pro¬ 
position. The empiric has none of this caution. He 
has neither the experience whicli shews that practical 
difficulties often exist where, to the eye of theory, all 
is smooth and clear, nor the clearness of vision which 
can perceive the remote consequences which wisdom 
would foresee even where experience is defective. 
This confidence is principally tho result of the ignor¬ 
ance which is another distinguishing mark of empiri¬ 
cism. Even tho study of blue-books does not always" 
render a man well acquainted with the political history 
of his own time. Bine-books and newspapers never 
reveal more than the surface of affairs. The causes of 
each event therein recorded; the motives with which 
each dispatch has been written ; the difficulties .with* 
which statesmen have had to contend in the cabinet 
or in tho closet; the differences which have led to the 
abandonment of an announced intention, or the emas¬ 
culation of an important measure—ail, in fact, that 
has passed behind the scenes —is, and remains for years, 
unknown to the public. Statesmen have to submit 
for years, perhaps for life, to suffer bitter taunts and 
wide-spread unpopularity for errors which, if the whole 
story of the case were known, it would be seen that 
they conhl by no possibility ba?e avoided. Thep know 
tho tools they have to work with, and the sunken 
rocks of which they must keep clear: ttyjse who 
criticise from without, judge men and events.as if the 
machinery were perfect, and the course as clear as it 
seems to be. The amafeur sees only tho sgrface, and 
often only a fraction of that; and there is therefore 
reason to suspect, in every instance, that fie is ignorant 
precisely of the most important part of the case upon 
which he undertakes to advise. His ignorance pro¬ 
duce® impatience. Where ho is conscious of it, he is 
angry witli all who endeavour, by the light of a clearer 
knowledge, to disprove his favourite crotchets. Where 
he honestly believes * himself to have thoroughly 
mastered his subject, he is wroth witli the slowness 
of those who refuse to adopt advice which seems to 
him so obviously and incontestably correct. Besides 


the impatience which he has leaVtied from empiricism, 
there is not unfrequentiy the impatience that has 
made him an empiric. He vjas too eager ‘and too 
irritable to work his way slowly to sound knowledge; 
so ho preferred the shorter path of hasty assumption 
and unfounded theory. In no respect js this impatience 
more universally shewn than in the disregard which 
writers ^nd talkers of this class ostentatiously profess. 
for the teachings fit political economy. To* attempt 
any social reform, while in ignorancp of the rudiments 
of this science, H npt less absurd than for one wholly 
unacquainted tffth mechanical snienoe to undertake to 
improve the machinery of some largo factory. Yet, of 
professed social reformers, how few have the veriest 
smattering of/a knowledge without which all their 
efforts are but too iftfely to prove not only vain, but 
even mischievous 1 

To those who aro desirous to render themselves 
really competent to understand political affairs, and to 
form their own opinions on topics of national interest, 
a certain preparatory discipline, as in all other branches 
of human knowledge, is absolutely necessary. With¬ 
out a knowledge of political economy—which is the 
science of social organisation—a sound judgment on 
sociai or political topics cannot be formed; am^without 
a careful stjidy of history, the materials lly which 
alone a competent acquaintance with the nature and 
the principles of government can be obtained, are 
wanting. But the man who has mastered these two 
most valuable and most interesting subjects of jpquiry, 
needs only a clear bead and cool judgment to render 
him'competent to form an opinion upon all political 
affairs sufficiently corrocf to render him a jiseful 
citizen and an intelligent political critic. To become 
more than this—to bo capable of high statesmanship,* 
or to master the details of political knowledge in all 
its bfanches, would require a special study, for which 
few but professional .politicians have time or inclina¬ 
tion. But this much at least Is within the r$ach of 
every sensible and educated man; and witliput a self- 
training of this kind, no man can be morally justified 
in undertaking the (ljjttes of a political teacher, even in 
the humblest sphere. Were such a discipline common 
among those" classes who take an interest in politics, 
their political influence would bo far greater and far 
more beneficial than at present; while t]ie general 
diifusion of this elementary political training would 
render the task of tho agitator well-nigh hopeless, and 
reduce the empirical politicians, above described, to 
their native and natural insignificance. 

MUD BURY BOTTOM.* 

Mr friend, Mr Robert Jones, from tho metropolis, at 
present on a visit to me in Blankshire, was exceedingly 
desirous of seeing a 'coursing meeting, so I took him 
witli pleasure to that of Mudbury We are not above 
four miles from Mudbury over the Downs, arid Jones 
at first declared that he would much rather walk than 
rido. 

‘ I am not nsqph used to riding,’ he confessed f&nkly, 

‘ and I saw your gray standing upon his fore-legs-r-I 
mean his two fore-legs—in tlte straw-yard this mdin¬ 
ing, from my window as I was shaving.’ • 

‘Weil, Bob, you shall have the bay, then,’ said T. 
laughing. * 

‘The bay was himself upon Ilia two hind-legs,’ 
returned my guest; ‘and I would as soon think of 
riding a rocking-horse as either of these animals.* 

However, when I shewed Robert my.steady old 
four-wheeler, Seaman, "who is as little disposed .for 
gamboling, and not much less in bulk than a Rhino¬ 
ceros,' he thought he might venture out upon that in 
safety, and thereon accordingly he rode. *'■ 

Our Downs delighted Mm hugely", as indeed tfley 
delight all strangers, with their long grefen undulations 
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> ■•^cmnA^with greener fir-groves anil patches of iurze. 
How blithely, over its hill-tops blew the south wind, 
causing' us to bend over the necks of our j^t! loping 
steeds as though wc Were placing lance in rest! How 
cheerily'the springy turf returned the qiufcic of the 
beat of our hordes’ Jiools! How warm and sheltered 
were we in tlnf little valleys, anil down the last part of 
tlie descent, and across the bottom, and up the oppo¬ 
site hill,.until we met the breeze again ! How pleasant 
it was to race together, and to divide the .stakes of 
health and appetite I ( * 

‘ Now, tins is what I call real enjoyment,' cried my 
| friend, with the blood mantling up into his ifletropoli- 
. tan chocks after one of these trials of speed ; ‘ all the 
1 pleasures of liorsetnanship witliput anyjof the frightful 
jj risks. I protest I would as soui%ride in a circus and 
jiimp through paper hoops, as go in and out of sheep- 
folds and over five-barred gat^, as folks who hunt arc 
i accustomed to do. This is wlmt I liko s capital gallop- 
I ing ground without any fences to botlfer u fellow. I 
t say, what’s .that great ditch wo are coming to ? How 
j are wo to get over it ? ’ r 

i ‘That ditch, as you call it, my dear Jones,’ said I, 

* was dug by tbe llomans, for about thirty miles or so, 
to mark their road, or ridgeway, across the I)»wns; 

' arid see’, my gray has taken it in a fly, and thinks 

■ nothing of it at all.’ 

‘Ah!’cried Jones, pulling up very short upon the 
■ ■ other side, and craning over tho little gulf; ‘ I think I 
‘ will ride round, if you please, whatever may be tbe 
! distant. I should not mind taking it perhaps, as 
; you say, in a fly or a Hansom cab, but being Upon 
' horseback, why I’d rather fiot.’ 

i Upon my solemn assurance, however, that Seaman 
! (would deliberately walk in ufid out of it, aud not jump 
• , at it at all, my friend attempted the passage, and 
accomplished it with the‘utmost safety, •and, Better 
pleased with Iris elephantine aqiinal, cantered on by 
my side again towards Mudburv. 

. Presently we reached tho northern extremity of the 
Downs, tfie summit of that last green range of hills 
which looks down upon the varied beauties of three 
counties: hamlets clustered around their gray-towered 
churches; clumps of fir-trees upon liill-to)>s, that were 
, beacons once by night as they are landmarks still by 
day; innumerable homesteads, with compact farm¬ 
yards and* forests of ricks ubout them; the dull blue 
river, seen through the leafless trees along all its 
winding .course among the low meadow-lands and 
, under tlie high chnlk-clifis, until it hides itself beneath 

■ tlie bridge by tlie ancient town; here and there, far 
I off, the smoke of a railway-train, but not the train 
• itself; nothing in motion, for the inany-liorsed wagons 
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a good view of the scene of action, with a great 

f rowd of pedestrians round them, qnd a few score of 
brsemen. 

A half mile to the right is the main body of some 
two hundred mounted gentlemen and farmers, and 
beyond r tliese a Bert of vanguard, composed of a few 
( dozen more. These last are slowly marching in line 
along a tuvpip-field, the voluntary beatgrs for game. 

1 Why, those are,fox-hunters 1’ cried Jones despair¬ 
ingly. ‘ I see-a whipper-in, in a red coat! ’ , 

‘Yes, my friend; but that is only tho judge of the 
courses; and just before tbe party in the turnips you 
may observe another red coat upon foot—that is 
the slipper. He holds tho couplo that are to run 
next in his leathern leash, within which is a string 
whereby he can let<elip the animals at any moment. 
See, now they’ve found their hare! There she goes 
down tlie hill, straight for the fir-plantation just 
beneath us T Now tho dogs have the sight! Seo how 
they strain and.drng the slipper with them out into 
the open! “ Go;” and as tho judge gives tlie mandate, 
the skilful footman slips them with a forward motion, 
simultaneously ; and tlie greyhounds, fawn and white, 
the very types of speed, at once the swiftest and the 
most graceful of all animals, are taking three yards 
of ground for poor pussy's two. Wo all know that 
famous question in the arithmetical school-book, and 
could at one timo'have calculated to a nicety tho very 
moment when her pursuers will come up to her, but 
as to when they will catch her—look, how she threw 
them out by that sharp turn—that is a very different 
matter. Down-hill, indeed, the little creature has no 
chance; the dogs recovci■ their lost ground, gain on 
her, overtake her, arch their long backs in readiness to 
spring, tmd—now theyaare thirty yards behind her at 
least, and have not turned themselves yet, while the 
wily hare is making up the hill towards her haven of 
safety, with her ears invisible, so straight does she lay 
them on her back, and her heart, if we could but hear 
it, beating loud indeed, but not without good hope of 
many dewy mornings yet to come, wherein she will 
make breakfast in these fields, and snooze in her siiug 
form through winter noons. T5ut the dogs, too, seem 
to be aware that now or never must they catch their 
‘victim while she is still a field's breadth from tho 
cover; agnin they come up with her, turn hpr, force 
her to take down-hiil away from home; and the fawn 
dog, which leads by half a head, with outstretched neck 
makes one fierce grab at her, and in his angry jaws 
ubclx^d a mouthful of pussy’s fur. Hut puss herself, 
having just at that instant doubled, is again far in 
advance, away up the hill once more, and reaches 
cover safely.’ 


I upon tlie open roads, and tho long lines of plough- ‘Well done!’cried .Tones. ‘I’m glad she got away.’ 
j! teams in the fields do not seem to stir, lior do the! And so was I, and so was everybody; for it is not 
j Hocks upon the right ami left, although the thi i clear j tlie killing of the hare, bat the coursing of it, wo 
!<i uples of their sheep-hells tell us otherwise, lieoeatli ! are come to see at Mudbury Dottoni. Many a good 
| j us in tlieVcold December sunshine, lies the little village, j course is run without a death; many a dog which kills 
ji where Jioliday is made this day by reason of ‘ the , is the worse dog of tlm^wo; for tho race here is to the 
i coorsiilu,’ and between us and it in Mudbury Dottom j swift, :ihd the battle to the strong; the winner being 
j; is thejyiect itself, than which who ever w a prettier bo which follows best the very footsteps of the bare, 
sight ? [ turns hop by main speed, and sticks by her to thi: 

| Upon the left hand it" a knot of various carriages, last, and. not his more cunning rival, which takes 
; froin»the dashing four-in-hand down to the coveicd advantage of what the other djos for him, and cuts off 
^■csrt, ordinarily tlie medium of communication between corners, awl so kills. The judge, conspicuous in his 
j* the 1 1 mulct? and its market-town, hut to-day trails- j scarlet, hns galloped with them throughout the course; 

| formed into a "peripatetic public-house; a great ana^ but not the rest of the spectators, because the ground 
•! of heterogeneous machines only to lie specified as just coursed over is as yet untried, and contains 

! ‘.four-wheels; ’ a very plague of gigs, as many in probably many hares. More than one, indeed has 

j multitude qs the tlioa of Egypt, and of every colour in been put up already, and lias scuttled oil' with cars 

! the rainbow, with n predomination of yellow; several back and tail erect, delighted enough to find herself 

; of flioSe particularly unconversatiomil machines called unpursued. ‘Fawn,’ cries tl\f» red horseman; and 
; ‘sociables;’ and many dog-carts, literally dog-carts, instantly another horseman (the flag-steward) holds 
j which 1 have conveyed hither the beautiful candidates up on high a red flag for a minute or two, and those 
I fo^tho prizes fr«fm their distant kennels or from rail- who have backed the white dog arc sorry to see it. The 
I way stations :-all these are on a hillock commanding judge gallops back; the cavalry'in tlie turnips advance 
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again; another brace of dogs, a white and a black one, 
are in the slipper's hand, and presently up starts another 
hare. This is a ifhialler and a weaker animal, for tla 
pursuers, in spite of a good deal of ‘law’ nfleorded t4 
her, are upon her in an instant, wi|h not an inch, as it 
seems, between their teeth and her scut. 

‘Wliy, she hit him,’ cried Jones erfthusin^icilly; and 
so, indeed, it seemed from where we stood, for pusS 
twisted round so suddenly under the very'jaws of the 
white dog that he leapt over her ana. tnrped a complete 
bomersault, as if alarmed for his life. The black is 
after her, however, and tuml her of himself; and when 
rejoined b f his rival, they have to practise circular 
progression for full live minutes, the hare turning of 
course as upon a pivot, and the dogs recovering 
themselves after a considerable interval as best they 
can. By this corkscrew sort of movement, however, 
poor puss can progress but slowly towards hca»fir- 
grove, and in one of her turns—not goou enough, 1 
suppose, to deserve another—she is, ‘ caught ’ as it 
were in the air by the black dog, and a ^readful ery 
breaks forth, as though from a tortured child. ‘ Why, 
they have hoisted a white flag,’ cried Jones; ‘what an 
unjust judge! Tho blaek one mac/o every turn but 
two, and caught the hare. IIow much docs the fellow 
get, I wonder, for deciding so?' ] 

‘ Hush, Bob; hush,* said T: ‘ the (lagyou see does not 
represent the hue of tho dog, but its place eitlwr on 1 
the right or left side of the card, which in this case is 
tho left or white; and by the card of tho courses, one 
of which we will buy presently, you will be able to 
know which in each course is declared the winner. Let 
us descend and see the sporWrom a nearer point.’ 

Tt is not pleasant, riding, this descent of a steep 
Doen in wet December; and .tyncs's face, as his horse 
slipped forward without moving a leg, was a study 
for a comic artist. lie lay so far back upon the 
elephantine Seaman, for fear of coming over his head, 
that his foreshortened appearance represented to tjje 
astonished beholder nothing save his toes and his 
nose. By the time lie reached the bottom, there had 
been another course, and puss lmd again reached the 
plantation in safety, round and about which, 1 though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,’ her bailled pursuers 
were still vainly straining their keen eyes, and point-* 
ing their scentless noses. Upon the hillock, we found 
all the dogs that had not yet run, clothed, as though 
they* had been Italian greyhounds, in fashionable j 
garments, and with only their legs and heads exposed ! 
to the air, like so many miniature race-horses; ,^lso a. 
great company of Mr John Leech’s little boys, enjoying 
their Christinas holidays upon the backs of infinitesi¬ 
mal ponies, all inane and tail. Some of these young 
gentlemen were prudently keeping their steeds fresh 
for tlie Downs’ coursing, to take place presently, where 
the hares would run stronger and longer; but the 
majority rode every course they coult{, in spite of the 
cries of the judge that they should keep where 
they were; and after the kill, they generally meed 
back again to tho hillock ffesidcs; while between 
these runs, and even during them, as it seemed to 
Jones and myself, they never ceased to devoujr ginger¬ 
bread-nuts ami apples. Among these were .also some* 
half-dozen of gentlewomen mounted, with feathered 
hats, and habits that Almost touched the ground, the 
niost becoming attire in which tljc daughters of 
England can be seen. • 

• At a little distance, upon beautiful thoroughbreds 
witli arching necks and champing mouths, upon glossy 
hnnfcrs, and upon stout sturdy cobs, rode tbe two 
hundred gentlemen and farmers, the Alined ngrio.ul- 
turists of Southern Blankshire, smoking their Ilftvan- 
nahs and betting their erowns, a mounted troop such 
as no other European country could furnish; witli 
here and tliero a grotesque exception, such as some 
unparalleled case of obesity upon a Shetland nag, or 


a more independent than wealthy sportsman'tferched 
upon, the tottering hind-legs’ of a Jerusalem pony. 
Here, t?o, rode the stewards of the rheetingf, with rgd 
and white ribbons at their bht ton-holes, and with 
clioico expressions in their mouths for folks who 
would ride over the untried ground' and start poor 
puss when tliero were no dogs to follfnt her.. Curious 
it is tfl mark tho nicety of gradation of the treatment 
which these sort trespassers experience; ,how the 
transgressing squire is expostulated witli, and the 
erring yeoman sworn at, and the sinful smoek-frocked 
pedestrian fairiy .hbrsewhipped back into his propor 
place. Jliis kind of crime, indeed, is fatal to a 
coursing-meeting, whatever may be the original num¬ 
ber of bares. ^Nowhere are thero more to be found 
than in Mndbury Bottom—thirty in that single turnip- . 
field, twenty out of that ploughed land yonder, and 
half a hundred at the feast which have taken shelter 
in the plantation already—but this disturbing them 
before their time lias ruined our sport: every part of 
tho Bottom has now been ridden or run oyer, and the 
next time puss gets up we have permission fo follow ! j 
her anywhere. j i 

‘ Soho ! ’ cries a sharp-eyed burly farmer. ‘ There ; 
she lies, Jones, under tho gray grass yonder, where : 
you and Seaman almost slipped upon her jiffct now.’ ; ■ 

I low close ‘she sits, for she well knows what we : j 
are come about, and will not stir a leg until she is 1 1 
whipped up. Fatal mistake, puss, surely, while thy j, 
canine enemies are yet scores of yards away, and 
tlie slipper does not even know of tin tin ckfttcnce! j' 
The*horscmen have ridden off to left and right of her j j 
by this time, and made g*hsne along which she must !, 
needs run towards the IJbwns. Hold hard,‘stout , 
gentleman upon the Shetland, and get into tho rear,. ; 
lest you be ridden oyer ! Push forward into the iront j ]• 
rank* boys ppon infinitesimal ponies, for you will need ! 
all the start you eai^ got. Up comes the red judge i 
upon a fresli horse, and tlie red slipper (poor fellow) 
upoi\thc same pair of feet; but somebody will presently 1 1 
lend him a horse to mount the hill. There fs a smack 1 1 
of a hunting-whip, anrf off start# a large long-legged • I 
hare, straight for tlie downland ; away go tho winged , j 
dogs; away the regiment of miscellaneous cavalry, : ! 
some thre<« hundred strong; and away the pedestrians, 1 ' 
for there is no chance of seeing anything more in 
Mudbury Bottom; and away the four-in *iand, and 
tlie gigs, and the sociables, and tiio peripatetic public- 1 
house. Thero is no road for these of any kind, but j! 
they work up the least perpendicular field, which 1 1 
happens to be ploughed land, as though they were so 1 
many teams. As for the Down, that is altogether too ■ 
steep for wheels; and the horsemen themselves seem j j ' 
to be hanging on it like flics upon a window-pane; the j 
foreshortened appearance of Mr Uobert Jones being i 
now reversed, and presenting to the beholder only* 1 
a pair of coat-tails upon horseback, and a pair .of j, 
heels. I pass him upon my' speedier nag, bft lie sees ; 
me not. for bis head is bent downward, and ijs arms j 
are clasped around Seaman’s neck, as though that | 
animal were tlie most beloved of female friends^ ' Tlie j 
stout bare has field her own over tlie hill; and when’I i 
reach the summit, the three arc a mile away, with j 
pussy well in advance, for her feet are upcm the 
springy grass, which is her ‘ native heath’in Blank-, 
shire. One moment to breathe tho gray, #nd to mark ' 
once again the beautiful valc-landseape*behind us, with 
its foreground covered with the niany-hued straggling 
multitude, and then over the tiny wattle-hedge—which, j 
however, will puzzle Mr lfobcrt Jones.a little—on to 
tho long flat gallop of tlie ridgeway. ‘‘Well'•’done, ! 
youngBter on the chestnut! Bravo! little one«offt!ie 
crop-eared Welsh pony, picking yourself up again, and 
riding away with one foot in tho stirrup: that's the 
Balaklava-eharge order of young gentlemen! Bfcss 
me, if the white donkey is not over tlfat place which 
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the thOronghbred refined! Beautifully cleared, young 
ladies upon the bay ana brown; wonderful is it.that 
yqn cair fit a jump at all with those one-sided seats 
of youra 1 Come alohg, old Seaman, through'the gap 
which the blundering butcher-boy has made. Give 
him the spur, Jones, or we shall see nothing qf this; 
and let us gctfoht of the flying turf, and. shew these 
folks the symmetry of our heels!’ „ ' 

Luckily, the hare turns towards ps, and we are able 
to mark the latter part of the run to perfection- Neck 
mid neck run the dogs; or if a black' head does forge 
momentarily in advance, a white'auev loads for the 
next instant. The hare never doubles again ; but, as 
if disdaining to use any devices save those of'strength 
and speed, makes straight for the fur^p yonder. So 
swiftly, so arrow-like do they .plehr the ridgeway, 
which is here about forty feet broad, that they seem to 
have flown from side to side -without- alighting; across 
the turnips toil the very swiftest after,them in vain; 
and os to the sheepfold—where the rod*judge pulls up 
very short^tliey seem to have made hut ope spring in 
and out of it. < 

Both cavalry and infantry are stationed between her 
and her haven; hut whatever they mny do to her, poor 
puss well knows that there is certain death behind; 
between'foot and hoof rushes the fear-winged creature, 
and under the scanty hedge into the thick' covert, only 
just in time.. The white and black dogs are side by 
side within her own length of her; and there is another 
cheer beside that which proclaims her escape when the 
judge Vavcs his hat to signify that the course is 
undecided. A good two miles and a half from Kud- 
bury Bottom has she led thosp. noble animals at fullest 
■peed,' and now both flags aro waving to show that 
there has not been a pin to <choose between the black 
dog and the white. ^ 

No less than sixty cou'rscs were tlierg run'that 
December day for various stakes,; and many were the 
silver cups and sauce-boats, and silver dog-collars, 
bestowbd as guerdons upon the fortunate owners. .Not 
one of them, however, was better pleased with the 
sport than was Mr- Robert Jones of London, who 
declares that nothing would deligh't him more—after a 
day or two, that is, for he has not been used to riding 
—than to mount again the prudent Seaman, and see 
1 another coursing-meeting in Mudbury Bottom. 

AN OCEAN OF MONEY. 

Tan poets have so long accustomed us to speak of the 
silvery sea and the silver-created wave, that sucli 
expressions are commonly employed by modem 
writers of elegance as necessary civilities to which Old 
Ocean is entitled. It may be, however, that although 
many have gazed with admiration on the moon¬ 
beams gliding over the rippling surface of the sea, or 
have watched with interest the wild waves dash into 
whitenedJypray on the rocky shore, few are aware that 
when wy speak of the silvery waters, we do not merely 
use a pleasing Rnd complimentary iignro of speech, hut 
wo stain likewise a scientific fact. Kccvnt invest,iga- 
tiops shew this to be the case; for the waters of the 
seafoold silver in solution. * 

Thg£ tho waters of the ocean contain a notable quan¬ 
tity .of silver was first shewn by three continental 
chemists,* Who were led to the investigation by theo¬ 
retical considerations. A considerable quantity of sea¬ 
water was taken from off the coast of St Malo a few 
lqaguea from land, and formed the matiriel for an 
extensive sjsjMa of experiments, the results of which 
were os |oOpws; Fifty litres of the sea-water yielded a 
deofi-jkwnunrae of silver; so that in round numbers 
lOOjHjtiftemmQs of wator contain 1 milligramme of 

♦^pjtlll.ntl, DnrncVr. and SufiscdijS. Soe Ann, Chcm. Phys, 
[3J|jaetviU. 189; t/im, London Chcmko! Sif'.ety's Journal, lit. 611. 
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silver. The proportion of silver in sea-water is 
approximately 1 part in 1 00,000, OCtp; a cubic mile 
(fenglish) of sea-water contains, therefore, about 2$ 
pounds avoirdupois of silver. This estimate may be 
regarded as a minimum, the experiments being neces¬ 
sarily attended with some loss. 

The total, quantity of silver contained in the waters 
of the ocenp is estimated (from known data) at two 
million tons. . 

The question naturally arises—Whence came all 
this silver ? Has it been carried into tho ocean by 
rivers in recent times, anil derived from the waste of 
that which is used by man ? or is its existence therein 
of more,ancient date ? That the former supposition is 
not the case, will appear when we reflect that tho 
amount stated (2,000/000 tons) is probably greater than 
that which lias even been extracted from the earth 
by twlificial means. The chemists also arrived at the 
same result from special investigation; they examined 
rock-salt occurring in sedimentary strata, and 
deposited from ancient salt-lakes or marine basins; 
and here the existence of silver was demonstrated. 
Wo might objeef. t ' lat the silver might have been 
introduced into tho salt from neighbouring rocks; 
but it appears probable, irrespective of the fact stated, 
that the presence of the metal in sea-water is of ancient 
date. 

1 Silver also occurs in coal. The oxistenco of silver 
has likewise been shewn in various chemical pro¬ 
ducts ; in the preparation of which sea-salt is 
employed; for example, in carbonate of soda and 
hydrochloric acid. But one of tho most interesting 
results obtained is, that, silver forms a not unim¬ 
portant constituent of animals, and especially of 
plants. ‘The blood of ,tlie ox yielded silver—derived 
no doubt from the plants on which it feeds. The 
metal was found appreciably abundant in the ashes of 
the wood of various trees, such us the oak, birch, 
beech, hornbeam, aspen, npple, and ash—all grown 
at considerable distances from the sea; so that the 
presence of silver in the organic kingdom appears to 
result from itB very general distribution in tho mineral 
kingdom; and is therefore not limited to certuin 
special conditions. 

Sea-weeds contain a very largo proportion of silver, 
much larger than the sea-water itself. Some of tho 
more common kinds were experimented upon, such as 
the largo fuci, or brown weeds, so abundant around 
all our coasts, within tide-mark; and tho ashes of 
sill yielded buttons of silver by cupellatiou. J-’ucus 
serratus, which is so abundant on the Portobello sands, 
yielded silver in the proportion of a thousandth part of 
the total weight of ashes. F. ceranaides, also a common 
species in Britain, gave an equal proportion of the 
precious metal. From these calculations, it would 
seem that the fhei are about twenty-six times as rich 
in silver as sea-water itself. Of course, the silver 
contained in sea-weeds has been derived by them 
from tho water in whfch they grew; for they have 
no proper roots, and therefore no great power, like 
land-plants, of absoi oing food from the rocks and soil 
to which,they are attached. 

1 Although the gross quantity of Bilver in tho sea is 
enormous, yet the proportion which the metal bears 
to the wajer is so small in a'mount, that we cannot, 
reasonably hops .that the extraction of silver from sea¬ 
water will en-r become a profitable operation; it is 
indeed scarcely probable that even. the sea-weeds, 
which contain a more notable proportion, will evijr be 
made availablo as a' source of this metal, although 
recent improvements in the purifying of lead shew 
how 'a very minute quantity qf silver in admixture 
with lead may bo made to pay profitably for its 
extraction. But one discovery leads to another, and 
the present, one has led to at least one practical 
result; which is brought out hi a paper by Mr 
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Frederick Field, lately read by Profesaor Faraday to 
the Royal Society of London. , 

Mr Field observes: ‘As a solution of chloride 8f 
silver in chloride of sodium is instantly decomposed by 
metallic copper, chloride of copper being formed, and 
silver precipitated, it appeared to me highly mobable 
that the copper and the “yellow metal" used ifi sheath¬ 
ing the hulls of vessels, must, after long ( oscposure tt> 
sea-water, contain more silver tlpii they did before 
having been exposed to its action, by decomposing 
chloride of silver in their passage through the sea, 
and depositing the metal on their surfaces. A large 
vessel, the* Ana Guimaraens, now under the Chilian 
flag, was hauled down in the Bay of Herradura, near 
Coquimbo, for the purpose of being repaired, and th> 
captain obligingly furnished me with a few ounces of 
the yellow metal from the bottom of the vessel. The 
investigation was interesting, as the metal had been on 
for more than seven years—an unusually lyng period— 
and the ship had been trading ufk and down the 
Pacific all that time. The metal, upon examination, 
was found to be exceedingly brittle, and could be 
broken between the fingers with great ease.’ 5000 
grains having been dissolved and analysed, yielded 2-01 
grains silver, or at the rate of l pound 1 oSneo 2 
pennyweights 15 grains troy per ton. ‘This very 
large quantity could hardly bo supposed to have 
existed in the original metal, as • the value «f th# 
silver would be well worth the extraction.’ Fresh 
yellow metal, with which the vessel was being repaired, 
yielded only 18 pennyweights to the ton. Specimens 
of Muntz’s yellow metal from the cabin—where it was 
not Exposed to the sea—yielded 19 pennyweights 14 
grains to the ton, while specimens of the same which 
had been on the hull for three spears gave 7 ounces 18 
pennyweights 1 grain per ton, that which had been 
exposed to the sea having nearly eight times as 
much silver as the original sample. 

The amount of silver in the specimens of the recant 
metai, being considerable, probably arises from the 
circumstances that, in many cases, new sheathing is 
made by melting down the old copper and re-rolling, 
so that the sheets may have derived their silver from 
the sea on a former occasion. The copper commonly 
used in the manufacture of yellow metal is very pure’ 
containing 2 or 8 pennyweights of silver per ton, 
frequently not so much, and silver is very seldom 
associated with the other constituent, zinc. 

In order to arrive at more certain experimental 
results, Mr Field has granulated some very, purs 
copper, reserving some in a glass-stoppered bottle, and 
suspending the remainder in a wooden box, perforated 
on all sides, a few feet under the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean. When occasion offers, the box is towed by 
a line at the stem of a vessel, which is trading up and 
down the coast of Chili. 

O 9 E 0 L A) 

A ROMA&CE. * 

CI1AI*T1!R XXVITT.—in* RISIKft SUN. 

Yus, it was O^cola, ‘ the Rising Sun’*—he ^hose fame 
had already reached to the furthest corner of'tlic land— 
whose name had excited such an interest among the 
cadets at college—outside the college—in the streets— 
in the fashionable drawing-room—dVmrywhere: he it 
jvas who had thus unexpectedly shewn himself in the 
circle of chiefs. 

A word about this extraordinary young man. 

Suddenly emerging from the condition of a common 
warrior—a sub-chief, with scarcely any following— 
he had gained at 9nce, and as if by magic, the 

* Oi;cola—written Osceola, Asseola, Assula, Hasseola. and in a 
dozen other forma of orthography—In tho Seminole language, 
alguifies the Bising Snn 


confidence of the nation. He waa at this monfent the 
hope, of the patriot party—the spirit that was animat¬ 
ing them to resistance, and every day saw hit influence 
increasing. Scarcely more appropriate ctrald have 
been his native appellation. ■ 

One might have fancied him less indebted to acci¬ 
dent tnan design for the name, had*id not .bees that 
whicif lje had always borne among his own people. 
There was a sort of'prophetic or typical adaptation 
in it, fog at this time he was in reality the rising sun 
of the Scminolea He was so regarded by them. 

I noticed time biS arrival produced a marked effect 
upon tip warriors. .IIo may have been present upon 
tho ground all tluvlay, but up to that moment lie had 
not shewn hin^elf in yie front circle of the chiefs. The. 
timid artrl waverihg.became reassured by his appear¬ 
ance, and the traitorous chiefs, evidently cowered under 
his glance. I noticed }lmt the Omatlas, and even the 
fierce Lnata Ha jo regarded him with uneasy looks. 

There were* others besides the red men who were 
affected by,his suddan advent. From tl\e position in 
which I stood, I had a view of the commissioner’s face; 

I noticed that his countenance suddenly paled, and 
there passed over it a marked expression of chagrin. 
It vsas clear that with him tho ‘Rising Sun’ was 
anything but welcome. His hurried words <e Clinch 
reached iny*ears—for I stood close to the general, and 
could not help overhearing them. 

‘ How unfortunate! ’ he muttered in a tone of vexa¬ 
tion. ‘ But for him, we Bhotfid have succeeded. I was 
in hopes of nailing them before ho should "arrive. I 
had’told him a wrong hour, but it seems to no purpose. 
Deuce take tlie fellow t .lib will undo all. See! he is 
carwigging Onopa, and thfi old fool listens to hfin like 
a child. Bah!—he will obey him like a great baby, m 
he is. It’s all up, general; we must come to blows.’ 

On heagng this lialf-wfiispered harangue, I turned 
my eyes once more ypon him who was the subject of 
it, and regarded him more attentively. He was still 
standing behind the king, but in a stooping Attitude, 
and whispering in the ear of tho latter—scarcely 
whispering, but speaking audibly in their native 
language. Only the interpreters could have under¬ 
stood what he was saying, and they were too distant to 
make it out. His earnest tone, however—his firm,, 
yet somewhat excited manner—the defiant flash of his’ 
eye as he glanced towards the commissioner, all told 
that he himself had no intention to yield; and that he 
was counselling his superior to like bold . opposition 
and resistance. 

For some moments there was silence, broken only 
by the whisperings of tho commissioner on one side, 
and tho muttered words passing between U^eola and 
the mico on the other. After a while, even these 
sounds were hushed, and a breathless stillness suc¬ 
ceeded. 

It was a moment of intense expectation, and onq of. 
peculiar interest. On the words which Qnopa was 
about to utter, hung events of high import—important 
to almost every out- upon the ground. Peace' or war, 
and therefore, life or death, was suspended dyer the 
heads of all present. Even the soldiers in the lines 
were observed with outstretehed necks in tho atthude 
of listening; and upon the other side, the Indifgt boys, 
and the women with babes in their arms, clustered 
behind the circle of warriors, their gfcxious looks 
betraying tho deep interest they felj m the issue. 

The commissioner grew impatient; his face reddened 1 
again. I saw that lie was excited and angry-*-at tho 
same time he was doing his utmost .to .appear calm. 
As yet he had taken mo notice of the" presence of 
Oqeola, but was making pretence to ignore it, Although 
it was evident that Oijeola was at that moment the 
main subject of his thoughts. He only looked at' tho 
young chief by side-glances, now and .again turning to 
resume his conversation with the general. 
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This, by-play. wns of abort .duration. Thompson 
dbuld endure the suspense no longer. 

‘ Tell .Onopa,’ oaid he to the iiUerjIreter, ‘ that the 
council awaits his nnsv or.’ « 

Tlie interpreter did as commanded. . 

‘I have but one answer to make,’ ‘replied the 
taciturn king, without deigning to rise from hit. seat; 
‘I am content with my present home; I am not'going 
to leave it.’ ' 

A burtft of applause from the patriots followed this 
declaration. I’erhupe these were tljg most’popular 
words that old Onopa had ever uttered. From that 
rnmnent lie was possessed of regf kingly power, and 
might command in liis nation. ' 

I looked round the oirclo of the chiefs. A smile 
lit up the gentlemanly features of ITouita Mico; the 
grim face of Iloitle-mattec gleamed with joy ; the 
‘Alligator,’ ‘Cloud,’ and Arpiucki exhibited more 
frantic signs of their delight; find evcn t the thick lips 
of Abram were drawn flat over his guns, displaying' 
his double tier of ivories in a .grin of triumphant 
satisfaction. ' . r 

On the other hand, the Omatlas and their party 
wore black looks. Tlieir gloomy glances betokened 
tlieir discontent; and from their gestures and attitudes, 
it was evident that one and all of then* were suffering 
under serious apprehension. 

They had cause. They were no longer suspected, 
no longer trftitors only attainted; their treason was 
now patent—it had been declared. 

It wio fortunate for them that Fort King was so 
near—well that they stood in the presence of that 
embattled line. They np&ht need its bayonets to 
protect them. « 

The commissioner had by„tliis time lost command 
of his temper. Kven official dignity gave way, and 
j lie now descended to angry cxelauf.itions, threats,.and 
i bitter invective. 

[ In the last, lie was personal, hailing the chiefs by 
i name, and charging them witli faithlessness and false- 
j hood. lie accused Onopa of having already signed 
! the treaty of the Qclawaha; jnd when the latter 
! denied having done so, the commissioner tohl him he 
j lied* Even the savage did not reciprocate the vulgar 
accusation, but treated it with silent disdain,, 

> After spending a portion of his spleen upon various 
chiefs of the council, ho turned towards the front, and 
in a loud angry tone cried out: 

‘It is you who have done this— you, Powell!’ 

I started at the word. I looked to sec who was 
addressed—who it was that bore that well-known 
name. 

The commissioner guided my glance both by look 
and gesture. lie was standing with arm outstretched, 
and Anger pointed in menace. Ilis eye was bent upon 
the young war-chief—upon Oecola! 

All at once a light broke upon me. Already suangc 
* memories jiad been playing with my fancy; I thought 
that throiigh the vermilion paint I saw features 1 had 
teen befbre. 

Now,I recognised them. In the young, Indian hero, 

I behelfl the friend of iuy boyhood—the preserver of 
iny’Jife—the brother of Maumee •' 

*■ 

CIIA1THR XXIX. 

a 

t run ULTIMATUM. 

Yes—Powell and Oi;eola were one; tlio boy, as I 
bad predicted, now developed into the splendid man ■ 
—■-a hero. ... 

Under tbprimpulsifo influence of former friendship 
and .prc*C^)P admiration, I roitld have rushed forward 
i and.fldng my arms around him; but it was neither 
t|»L tittle nor place fur the display of such childish 

* Again hrstorle.illy tr.e —the ' n y w »»rd u«eil! 


enthusiasm. Etiquette—duty forbade it; I.kept my 
ground, and as well as I could the composure of my 
(buntenance, though I was unable 1 to withdraw my 
ayes from what had now become doubly an object of 
admiration. 

There was little time for reflection. The pause 
created 'ey Jhe rude' speech of the commissioner had 
passed; tl;p silence was again broken—this time by 
Qeeola himself. 

T^e young gliief, perceiving that it was ho who had 
been singled out, stepped forth a paee or two, and 
stood confronting the commissioner, his eye fixed upon 
him, in a glance, mild, yet firm and searching. 

‘ A re jfoit addressing me?' lie inquired in a tone 
that evinced not the slightest anger or excitement. 

‘Who else than yon?’ replied the commissioner 
abruptly. ‘ I called you by name—Powell.’ 

‘ My name is not Powell.’ 

‘ Not Powell ? ’ 

* No! ’ answered the Indian, raising liis voice to its 
loudest pitch, anil looking with proud defiance at the 
commissioner. ‘You may call me Powell, if you 
please, yon (lenernl Wiley Thompson’ —slowly, and with 
a sarcastic sneer, 1 he pronounced the full titles of the 
agent? ‘ but know, sir, that I scorn the white man’s 
baptism. I am an Indian; I am the child of my 
mother: * my name is Oi;eola.’ 

' Thy. commissioner struggled to control his passion. 
The sneer at his plebeian cognomen stung him to the 
quick, for Powell understood enough of English 
nomenclature to know that 1 Thompson ’ was not an 
aristocratic appellation; and the sarcasm cut keenly. 

He was angry enough to have ordered the instant 
execution of O^eola, had it been in his power; but 
it was rot. Three hum!rod warriors trod the ground, 
each grasping his ready rifle, quite a match for the 
troops at the post; besides the commissioner knew 
that such rash indulgence of spleen might not be 
relished by liis government. Even the Einggolds — liis 
dear friends and ready advisers—with all the wicked 
interest they might have in the downfall of the Rising 
Sun, were wiser than to counsel a proceeding like 
that. 

Instead of replying, therefore, to the taunt of the 
young chief, the commissioner addressed himself once 
more to the council. 

‘ I want no more talking,’ said he with the air of 
a man speaking to inferiors: ‘wo have had enough 
already. Your talk has been that of children, of men 
jvitliout wisdom or faith ; I will no longer listen to it. 

‘ Iltkr, then, what your Great Father says, and what 
lie lias sent mo to say to you. Tie has told me to 
place before you this paper.’ The speaker produced 
a folded parchment, opening it us lie proceeded: ‘It 
is tlie treaty of the Oelawaha. Most of you have 
already signed it. I ask you now to step forward, 
and confirm your signatures.’ 

‘I have not Bigned it,’ said Onopa, urged to the 
declaration by Oeeola, who stood behind him. ‘I shall 
not sign it now. Othofa may act as they please; I 
shall not go from m, home. I shall not leave Florida.’ 

‘ Nor L’ added Iloitle-mattec in a determined tone. 

• I have fifty kegs of powder: so long as a grain of it 
remains unhurned, I shall not he parted from my 
native land.’ 

‘ His sentiments are mine,’ added Holata. 

‘ And mine !<• exclaimed Arpiucki. 

‘And mine!' echoed Poshalla (the dwarf), Cof 
Ilajo, Cloud, and the .negro Abram. 

The patriots .alone spoke; the traitors said nbt a 
word. The signing was a test too severe for them. 
They 1 had all signed it before at the Oelawaha; but 
now in the presence of the nation they dared not 

* Tlio «*hilil follows the fortunes of tlio mother. Tho usage is 
not Seminole only, but the same with all the Indians of America. 
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confirm it. They feared even to advocate what they time was ripo to deliver the dire threat—the ultima- 
liad done. They remained silent. turn—with which tile presided* had armed him; and," 

‘ Enough!’ snii! Oijeola, who had not yet publieli not’hating one jflt of his rude manner, he pronounced 
expressed his opinion, but who was now ejected tJ the infamous menace: • * 


speak, and was attentively regarded by alL ‘The 
chiefs have declared themselves; they refuse to sign. 


,‘You (till not sign?—you.will not consent to go? 
I say, then, you must. War will be declared against 


It is the voice of the nation that speaks thrSugh its you—tibops will enter your land—ydu»wili J» forced 
chiefs, and the people will stand by their vuird. Thy from is. at the point of the bayonet.’ 
agent has called us children and fools: if is easy to ‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Oifeola with a derisive laugh, 
give names. We know that there fcre fools amon&us, 1 Then b^it so! ’ lie?continued. ‘ Let war be (feclared! 
and children too, and worse than both— traitors. But Though we love.peace, wo fear not war. We know 
there are men, and some as true and brave ns the your strength: jpo.uP people outnumber ns by millions 
agent himself. Ho wants no more talk—be it so: —but were there 08 , 0110 }- more of then), they will 
we have no more for him —ho has our answjr. Ife not compbl us to submit to injustice. We have made 
may stay or go. up onr minds ty enduro death before dishonour. Let 

‘ Brothers! ’ continued the speaker, facing to the I war be declare:!! • Seitd your troops into our land; 


may atay or £ 0 . up our minus ty enduro death before dishonour. Let 

‘ Brothers! ’ continued the spqiker, facing to the war be declared! • Seitd your troops into our land; 
chiefs and wnrriors, and as if disregarding the presence perhaps they will not*force us from it so easily as you 
of the whites, 4 you have done right; you have spoken imagine. To your mu&kcts we will oppose our rifles, 
the will of the nation, and the people applaud. It to your bayonets, onr tomahawks; and your starched 
is false that we wish to leave our hollies and go soldiers will b« met face to faco by the warriors of 
west. They who say so are deceivers, and do not the Seminole. Let ^nr he declared 1 We are ready 
speak our mind. We have no desire for this fine, for its teni{fcst. .The hail may rattle, and*the*flowers 
hnd to which they would send us. It is not as fair as be crushed; but the strong oak of tile forest will 
our own. It is a wild desert, wliete in summer the lift its head to the sky and the storm, towering and 
springs dry up, and water is hard to find. From thirst unscajhed.* 

the hunter often dies by tho way. In winter, the A yell of dedance burst from tbc Indian s^arriors 
leaves fall from the trees, snow covers tho ground, at the conclusion of this stirring speech; and the 
frost stiffens the clay, and chills the bodies of meg, till Idisturbed council threatened a disruption. Several of 
the} shiver in pain—tho whole country looks as though the chiefs, excited by tho appeal, had risen to their 
the earth were dead. Brothers! wc want no cold feet, aud stood witli lowering looks, and arms stretched 
country like that; we like our own land better. If it forth in firm, angry menace. •• 

he too hot. wc have the shade of the live-oak, the big Tins officers of tho line had glided to their places, 
laurej,* and the noble paliu-tree. Shall we forsake and in an undertone or doped the troops into an 
the land of the palm? No! Under its shadow have attitude of readiness; while tho artillerists 0 * tho 
w e lived : under its shadow let us die! ’ . bastions of the fort were seen by their guns, while the. 

Up to this point the interest had been increasing, tiny wreath of blue smoke told that the fuse had l?een 
Tndecd, ever since the appearance of 0(;eola, the scenu kindled. • * 

had been deeply impressive—never to bo effaced from For all tin's, there was no danger of an outbreak, 
the memory, though difficult to he described in words. Neither party was jftepnred for a collision at that 
A painter, and lie alone, might have done justice to moment. The Indians had come to tho council with 
such a picture. no hostile designs, else they would have teft their 


had been deeply impressive—never to bo effaced from For all tliis, there was no danger of an outbreak, 
the memory, though difficult to he described in words. Neither party was jfrepnred for a collision at that 
A painter, and lie alone, might have done justice to moment. The Indians had come to tho council with 
such a picture. no hostile designs, else they would have teft their 

It was full of points, thoroughly and thrillingly wives and children at^ home. 'With them by their 
dramatic: the excited agent on one side, the calm sides, they would lfot dream of making an attack; 
chiefs on the other; the. contrast of emotions; the and their white adversaries dared not, without better 
very women who had left their unclad little ones to pretext. J'lic demonstration was only the result of 
gambol on the grass and dally with tho flowers, while a momentary excitement, and soon subsided to a calm, 
they themselves, with the warriors, pressed closely Tho commissioner had stretched his influence to its 
arouipd the council, under the most intense yet sub- utmost. Ilia threats were now disregarded as much 
duett interest; catching every look as it gleamed from as had been his wheedling appeal; and he saw that 
the countenance, and hanging on every word as it fell ( ho had no longer the power to effect his bherislied 
from the lips of Oi;eola. The latter—his eye ftflro. purpose. 

serious, fixed— his attitude manly, graceful, erect—his But there was still hope in time. There were wiser 
thin, close-pressed lip, indicative of the ‘mind made heads than his upon the ground, who saw this: tho 
up ’—his firm yet restrained tread, free from all stride sagacious veteran Clincli and the crafty Ringgolds 
or swagger—his dignified and composed bearing—his saw it. 

perfect and solemn silence, except during his senten- These now gathered around tho agent, and counselled 
tious talk—the head thrown backward, the arms him to theadoption of a different course. 


firmly folded on the protruding chest—all, all instant¬ 
aneously changing, as by an electric shock, whenever 


‘Give them time to consider,’ suggested they. 
Appoint to-morrow for nnother meeting. Let the 


the commissioner stated a proposition that hs knew chiefs discuss the matter among themselves in‘private 
to ho false or sophistic. At such times, the fire-flash council, and pot as now, in presence of the people, 
of his indignant eye—tho withering scorn upon his On calmer reflection, and when not intimidated by 
upcurled lip—the violent and oft-repeated stamping of 1 the. crowd of warriors, they,may decide differently, 
his foot—hia clenched hand, and the rapid fcesticula- particularly now that they know the alternative: and 
tion of his uplifted arm—the short quick breathing perhaps,’ added Arens Ringgold—who, to other bad 
and hearing of his agitated bosom, like tffe rushing qualities, added that of a crafty diplomatisi—‘perhaps 
■wind and swelling wave of the tempesf-fvst ocean, and the more hostile of them will not stay»for the council 
these again subsiding into the stillness of melan- of to-morrow: you do not want all tlfteir signatures.’ 
clioly, aud presenting only that aspect and attitude of ‘Right,’ replied the commissioner, catching at the j 


rcpole wherewith tho ancient statuary loved to invest idea. ‘Right—it shall be done;’ and with this laconic 

.1 4 1 « 1 a _ l . .... ... a _ 4.1.1 _• ■ 1 -i.«./•. 


the gods and iieroes of Greece. • promise, he faced once more to tbS council v>f chiefs. 1 

The speech of 0<;cola brought matters to a crisis. ‘ Brothers 1 ’ he said, resuming the tone in which lie 
The commissioner’s patience was exhausted. The had first addressed them; ‘for, os the brave chief 

__Holata has said, we are all brothers. Why, then, should 

* Magnolia gratidifiora. So styled In the language of the we separate in anger? Yqur Great Father would jbe 
idiiins. " sad to hear that we had so parted frohj one another. 


Indians. 
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Men talk freely while the wine is flowing, and under saw that the commander-in-chief was impressed with 


the influence of champagne, the wisest grow voluble. 
The commissioner made little secret either of his 


it, while the commissioner looked vexed, as if ho 
would rather I had held my tongue. But the strongest 


own designs or the vicwB of the president, but, most effect was produced upon the Ringgolds—father and 


already,, guessed them. 

He was somewhat gloomed at the mariner in which 
the day's proceedings had ended, and by the reflection' 
that his diplomatic fame would suffer—a fame ardently 
aspired to by all agents of the United States govern¬ 
ment. ° i’crsonal slights, too, had he received from 


son. Both appeared pale and uneasy; perhaps no 
one noticed this except myself, but I observed it 
with ('sufficient distinctness to be left under the full 
impression, that both knew more of the matter than 
I myself 1 

The conversation next turned upon ‘runaways’— 


0?eola and others—for the calm cold Indian holds in upon the number of negroes there might be among the 
scorn the man of hasty temper; and this weakness had tribes—upon the influence they would exert against us 


lie displayed to their detision throughout the day. 
(He felt defeated, humiliated, resentful against the men 
of fed skin. On the morrow, ho flattered himself he 


in case of a conflict. 

These> were topics ff serious importance, 


It was 


would make them 


On the morrow, ho ^flattered himself he well known there were large numbers of black and 
liem feel the‘'power of his resentment— yellow men ‘located’ in the reserve: some as agricul- 


teach them that, if passionate, he was also firm and turists—some graziers—not a few wandering through 

* aL-__j c _i. • l_i v : i -j 


daring. 


the savannas and forests, rifle in hand—having adopted 


As the wine warmed him, he said as much in a.half- the true style of Indian hunter-life. 


boasting vVay; be became more reckless and jovial. 


The speakers estimated their numbers variously: 


As ‘for the military officers,- they cared little for the lowest put them at 600, while some raised the 
the civil points of the case, and took not much part in figure to 1000. 

the discussion of its merits. Their speculations ran All these would be against us to a man. There was no 

upon the probability of strife—war, or no wrr ? That "dissent to that proposition. 

was the question of absorbing interest to the men Some alleged they would fight badly; others, bravely; 
of the siyord. I heard much boasting of onr superi- and these spoko with more reason. All agreed that 
ority, and decrying of the strength and courage of the they would greatly aid tho enemy, and give ns treujde, 
prospective enemy. But to this, there were dissentient and a few went so far as to say that we had more to 
opinions expressed by a few old ‘Indian fighters ’ who /ear from the ‘black runaways’ than the ‘red rnn- 
were of tho mess. aways.’ In this expression, there was a latent jest.* 

It is needless to say that Of.eola’s character was There could be no doubt that the negroes would 
commented upon; and about the young chief, opinions take dp arms in tho pending struggle; and no more, 
were as different as vice from virtue. With some, that they would act with efficiency against us. Their 

ho was the ‘noble savage’ he seemed; but I was knowledge of the white man’s ‘ways' would enable 

astonished to find the majority dissent from this view, them to do so. Besides, the negro is no coward; 
‘Drunken savage,’ ‘cattle thief,’ ‘impostor,’ and such- their courage has been ofittimes proved. Place him 
like appellations were freely bestowed upon him. in front of a natural enemy—a thing of flesh, bone, 

I grew irate; I could not credit these accusations, and blood, armed with fjun and bayonet—and the negro 
I observed that most of those who made them were is not the man to flinch. It is otherwise if the foe be 
comparative strangers—new-comers—to the country, not physical, but beonging to the world of Obeah. In 
who could not know much of the past life of him the soul^of the unenlightened child of Afric, super¬ 
wife whoso name they were making so free. . ‘stition is jtrong indeed; he lives in a world of ghosts. 

The Ringgolds joined in the calumny, and they ghouls, and goblins, and his dread of these supernatural 
must have known him well; hut I comprehended their spirits is threat cowardice. ‘ 
motives. «* As the conversation continued on the subject of tho 

I felt that I" owed the subject of the conversation blacks, I could not help noticing the strong animus 
a word of defence; for two reasons: he was absent— that actuated the speakers—especially the planters ia 
he had saxpd my life. Despite tho grandeur of the civilian garb. Some waxed indignant—even wroth to 
company, j could not restrain my tongue. vulgarity—threatening all sorts of punishment to such 


could not restrain my tongue. 


‘ Gfentlemen,’ I said, speaking loud enough to call runaways as blight be captured. They gloated «ver 

eJGktention of the talkers, ‘can any of you prove ---——-—-——- 

MjFaCCUSations against Oceola ? ’ * The Seminole* were originally of the great tribe of Muscogee* 

The'.-challcniro nrndneed an awkward frilennn (Creeks). Seceding from there, for reasons not known, the 

Seminoles passed southward into Florida; and obtained, from 


______ -I,. _- I aenunoica passuo souuiwuru imu aiiu uvuuueu irom 

could exactly prove either rhe drunkenness, the I their formor kindred tho name they now bear, which In thoir own 
Jpattle- Btealingjcbr the imposture* | tongue has the signification of * runaway.* 


J do not wife you hastily to decide upon this import- ‘Hal’ at length ejaculated Anns Ringgold, in his 

ant matter. Return to your tents—hold your own shrill squeaky voice, ‘yon are hfi defender, aim you, 

cqpncile-^diacuBi the matter freely and fairly among peutenantRandolph?’ 6 

yourselves, and let us*incet again to-morrow: *the loss * ‘ Until‘1 hear better evidence than mere assertion, 

of a day will not signify- to either of us., To-morrow that he is not worthy of defence.’ 

will be tifne enough to give your decision; till then, ‘Oh! that may. be easily obtained,’ cried one: 

let us be friends ‘and brothers.’ r ‘everybbdy r know* what the fellow is, and has been 

To this harangue, several of the chiefs replied.* They —a regular cow-Btealer foT years.’ 
said it fas ‘good talk,’ and they would agree to it; ‘You are'mistaken there,’ I replied to this confident 
and then all rose to depart from the ground. , spanker; ‘I do not know it—do you, sir?’ 

I noticed that'there was some Ronfosion in the ‘Not from personal experience, I admit,’ said thb 
replies. The chiefs were uot tiivuttonoas in their accuser, somewhat taken aback by the sudden 

assent. Those who agreed were principally of the interrogation. " 


Omntla party; but I could hear gome of tne hostile ‘Singe you aro upon the subject of cattle-stealing, 
warriors, as they strode away from the^grouud, declare gentlemen, I may inform you that I met with a rare 
aloud their intention to return hq mbre. incident only yesterday, connected with the matter. 

If you will permit me, I shall relate it.’ 

chapter jJtx. * Oh ! certainly—by all means, let us have it.’ 

Being a stranger, 1 was indulged with a patient 
taik ovt« ib* t a & x. ik. hearing. I related the episode of lawyer Grubbs’s 

Over the mess-table I gathered much, knowledge, cattle, omitting names. It created some sensation. I 

nr.. t.iV. . i.:u aL. a __ 3 _ j _ _ *l.a ai ___ i__i.* i? _2 _ 1 _*ai. 
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the prospect of restoration, but as much at the idea of have no slaves—no cruelties lijce'this. Ton arq‘sadly, 
a not distant revenge. Shooting, hanging, burning,, in error. I har£ detailed an exceptional case—an 
barbecuing, were dll spolren .oi, besides a variety or individual victim. Land of th^ workhouse Aid the 
other tortures peculiar to this southern lent!. Rare jail 1 yoAr victims are legion, 
punishments—no lack of them—wpro promised in a Smiling* Christian! you parade your cojnpassion, 
breath to the unfortunate absconder who should chance bat you have made the misery iln\t calls it forth, 
to get caught • • You abet with easy concurrence the systtm that begets 

You who live far away from such sentjpents can 1 all this* suffering; and although you may sootho your 
but ill comprehend the moral relations of caste and spirit by assigning ojirnc and poverty to natural causes, 
colour. Under ordinary circumstances,, there exists nature will not be impugned with irjpunity. In vain 
between white and black no feeling of hostility—quite may you endeavour f to shirk your individual resnon- 
the contrary. The white manls rathpr kindly disposed sibility. For ei4*y cry and canker, you will be held 
towards his Coloured brother; but only so long os the responsibly in the sight of God. 
latter opposes not hiB will. Let the black but offer • ,* * * 

resistance—even in the slightest degree—and then The conversation about runaways naturally guided 
hostility is quickly kindled, justice and mercy are my thoughts to the ether and more mysterious nd- 
alike disregarded—vengeance only is felt. venture of yesterday; having dropped a hint about 


This is a general truth; it will apply to everyone this incident, I was called upon to relate it in detail 


who owns a slave. 


I did so — of .course scouting tho idea that my 


Exceptionally, the relation is wor$p. ’There are intended assassin. could have been Yellow Jake. A 
white men in the southern states who lioJd the life good many jpf those .present knew the story, of the 
of a black at but slight value—just tho value of his mulatto, ana the*circumstances connected with his 
market-price. An incident in the lustory of young death. 

Ringgold helps me to an illustration. But the day Why was it. when T mentioned his name, counlod 


Ringgold helps me to an illustration. But the day Why was it, when T mentioned his name, coupled 
before, my ‘squire’ Black Jake had given mo the with tkc solemn declaration of my sable groom—why 
story. was it that Arens Ringgold started, turned {f&te, and 

This youth, with some other boys of his acquaint- whispered some words in the ear of his father ? 

anee, and of like dissolute character,- was hunting in * ____... _____ 

the forest. The hounds had passed beyond hearing, _ TT _ _ 

! and no one could tell tho direction they had taken. THE LOST TOWNS OF YORKSHIRE. 
It was useless riding further, and the party halted, Tjcaciieks being snpposed to know everything; I, as 
leaped from their saddles, and tied their horses to the an instructor of youth, took shame to myself for being 
trees. • • unable to answer a questiSi? addressed to me by a 

For a long time the baying of the beagles was not young pupil a week or two djgo. It was this: * where 
heard. And the time hung heavily on the liands.of the is Ravenspur? The history of England tells us that 
hunters. How were they to pass it ? the Duke of Lancaster, aftejwards Henry IV., landed 

A negro boy chanced to be near ‘chopping’ wood, at RaVenspur in Yorkshire in 1399; but we cannot 
They knew the boy well enough—ono of the slaves on find its name on the map, or any mention of it In our 
a neighbouring plantation. . geographies.’ 

‘Let’s have some sport with the darkle,’suggested This question disconcerted me not a little, I had 
one. taken Ravenspur for granted. Although I had, in the 

‘What sport?’ course of twenty yeara as pupil am? teacher, heard the 

‘ Let us hang him for sport.’ name of the landing-place of Henry of Bolingbrnke 

The proposal of course produced a general laugh. repeated time's out of count, I had passed it without 
‘ Joking apart,’ said the first speaker, ‘ I should 'seeking any further acquaintance, and was now non- 
really like to try how mnch hanging a nigger could plussed by a simple question from a child. I was 


bear without being killed outright.’ 
‘ So should I,’ rejoined a second. 

‘ And so I too,’ added a third. 


ashamed to own that I could tell her nothing, so I had 
recourse to finesse. ‘I will give you,’ said I, ‘until to¬ 
morrow morning to try to obtain the information for 


Tho idea took; the experiment promised to an^uso •youTsclf; should you fail, I will then furnish yon with 
lem. all needful particulars.’ I knew that before another 

‘ Well, then, let us make trial; that’s tho best way day I should ascertain all about Ravenspqr, if tho 


to settle the point.’ 


children could not; and by this little stratagem pre- 


The trial was made—I am relating a fact —tho serve my reputation for unlimited knowledge. My 
unfortunate hoy was seized upon, a noose was adjusted first clue to the whereabouts of Ravenspur—I was 
round his neck, and he was triced up to the branch of going to say, but the term is improper, for it has no 
a tree. whereabouts—was obtained from the encyclopaedia, 

,1 ust at that instant, a stag broke past with the and this gained, the rest was easy. _ I need not tell 
hounds in full cry. The hunters ran to tlieir horses, how my pupils were unsuccessful in their learch, 
and in the excitement, forgot to cut down the Victim from not knowing how to set about it, or how my 
of ilicir deviltry. One left the duty to another, and newly gained knowledge was imparted to tbejn in 
all neglected it! turn. But the subject interested me, and I have 

When the chase was ended, they returned to the ’since acquired additional particulars connected with 


spot: the negro was still hanging from the branch- 
lie was dead! * _ 

There was a trial—the mere tnockgry of a trial. 


it, which I have gathered from various sources, 
including my own recollections of the locality. 

The first bit of information I obtajnetf was, that 


mere was a trial—tne mere mockgry of a trial. The first bit oi information l obtapietr was, mat 
Both judge and jury were tho relatives of the Ravenspur was, but is not; that place, and a number 
criminals; and tlie sentence was, that the negro should of other ports and towns in the Holderness district of 
bo paid for! The owner of the slave was contented Yorkshire, having been gnawed away piecemeal and- 
with the price; justice was satisfied, or supposed to swallowed up.by the German Ocean. . „ 

be; and Jake had heard hundreds of white Christians, Like the celebrated ‘Big-bellied Ben’ of our nursery- 
who knew the tale to bejrue, laughing at it as a capital days, this glutton has deliberately washed down into 
joke. As such, Arens Ringgold was often in the habit his maw, ports, villages, churchyards with their'human 
of detailing it I remains, and even churches. Like, the nursery* hero, 

Yon on the other side of the Atlantic hold up your he has not spared even the steeples*; Jar, unable're 
hands and cry ' Horror!’ You live in the fancy you toss his briny arms quite so high, he hob stolen away 
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■ the ground from under them,. ami thus they became 
j an easy prey to his insatiable appetite. Insatiable, I 
say, for the'depredations of the ogre still continue; 
and since lie is a foe itgninst whom all valour is useless, 
and on whom weapons, whether oflfcnsi ve c or*defensive, 
produce rto impression, in all probability much of the 
llolderness division of Yorkshire will in the bourse of 
a few generations disappear. ^ ' 

T.est this may seem too bold nil assertion, let us 
glance backward over a similar space of timy, and tell 
what the sea has (lone, and still continues doing. 

I’oulson, in his learned and 'elykarate History of 
llolderness, mentions a number .of lost towns which, 
from records of undoubted authenticity still extant, 

, nmst have been places of considerable importance 
in their day. Of these, perliiipp the most important 
Was Ravenspur. It was known by the various names 
of Aid Ravenscr, Ravencsse, lijveiislmrgh, and Raven- 
spur or Spurn. It stood in the parish.of Kilnsea, and 
had a neighbour named Kavcnser Odd-, with which it 
was often confounded. Both were ports, though the 
latter was a place of more recent .growth, and both 
have alike perished from the same cause. Ravenscr 
Odd, supposed by some to have been an offshoot of 
Kavenspur, was begun, rose into importance, and 
perished'- by the encroachments of fue sea within a 
century and a half. As to its magnitude, nothing 
can he ascertained; but it was so large as to $xeitc the* 
jealousy of the ‘ goodinen of Grimsby,’ who envied the 
prosperity of their opposite and rival neighbour on 
the HArfiber, little deeming how soon that arm of the 
sea would avenge their grievances, by swallowing up 
every vestige of their opjwtignt. 

When Hull, large and‘thriving as it now is, paid 
,.T,.100 for its charter, this port pnid L.201 for a 
sitfhlar one; nnd in the fourth and eighth years of 
Edward II.’s reign, it Was railed upoij to supply 
a vessel to aid the king in his expeditions against 
Scotland, besides having to answer sundry demands 
made hpon it for arms nnd provisions. , 

In a ihanuseript of 1240 is the first mention of 
Ravenser Odd. In £.19G, it wtr totally destroyed and 
forty years previous to this catastrophe, orders were 
given to remove the uncovered bodies of the dead from 
its ehurcliyard, and re-iuter them in that oLEasington. 

Ravenspur, three years after the destruction of its 
neighbour, witnessed the landing of Henry of Boling- 
broke. Sliakspeare, in Jiichard II., lias recorded this, 
and tells how 

The banished Bolingbroko repeals himself, 

And with uplifted unns has safe arrived 
At.Ravenspurg, 

besides alluding to it in several other parts of the same 
play; and, singularly enough, Edward IV., then the 
banished monarch of his rival race, was driven by 
s,tress of weather to land there on the 14th of March 
1471. A beautiful cross, supposed to have been origin¬ 
ally erected at Ravenspur to commemorate the arrival 
of ‘ the banished Bolingbroke,’ after two removals to 
prevent its being washed away, has found, it is to be 
liQped, a resting-place at Hedon. At what date the 
port finally disappeared) is not known, as no vestige' 
renupus, even of its site, to afford any clue. 

But although it is probable tlmt no place of greater 
importnnetf than Ravenspur lias been thus swept 
away, it has ndt ( gonc alone. Besides it, I’oulson men¬ 
tions Kedmare, 'Tharlesthorp, Frjsmersh, Pottertloet, 
and Upsafl, amongst the towns lost from the Yorkshire 
coast bf 'tlie Humber, It is not known when they first 
disappeared, hut the manor of Tharlesthorp was swept 
a why fin 1.193, though the monks of Meaux, who drew 
a fat .‘fcvenue therefrom, had previously erected a 
banlc‘ns a defence against the rebellious arm of the 
seS; which had often threatened to rend it from them, 
before it finally succeeded. No trifling loss it was) 


since, fifty years before, it yielded them a rental of 
X.I11, 3s.—a very large sum in the good old times; 
’and only three years later, the monlb complained that 
their lanBs in Frismersh had also been seized by the 
same rapacious fqp. Camden names I’otterfleet and 
Upsal, but nothing more is known of them, or of a 
place failed Peitismcrk. The places above enumcr- ] 
1 nted worn ^11 on the bank of the Humber, with the 
exception of the last three, tiie sites of which are ! 
unknown. 

On tiie shores of the main ocean, towns arid 
hamlets bearing the narhes of Hartbum or Auburn, 
Winkton, Hornsea Beck, and Ilydo or Vfytiie, have 
been submerged. The luckless monks of Means had 
cause again to mourn the loss of tithes, for Hyde 
paid L.30 per annum as its tithe of fish. Tiie finny 
tenants of the sea, could they have derived any satis¬ 
faction from tiie fact, were amply avenged by their 
native element, which swallowed up Hyde altogether, 
thus putting aiveflectual stop to its fisheries, 

Hornsea, now a pleasant and quiet watering-place, 
with something less than a thousand inhabitants, was 
a port in the thirteenth century, and possessed a pier 
and harbour in tiie reign of Queen Elizabeth; but this 
port, called Hornsea Beck, with pier nnd all connected 
with it, has long since disappeared. From 1540 to 
1009, when the pier was destroyed, thirty-eight houses, 
and as many small closes adjoining, were decayed by 
the flowing of tiie sea; and tiie coast, for a mile in 
length, hail during the same period suffered an average 
annual diminution of four yards. 

The appetite of this sea for churches rivals that 
of tiie far-famed Hragoj. of Wantlcy, though, ■more 
merciful than this latter celebrity, Its invasions have 
never contested or swallowed their congregations. 
Besides those that probably existed in the lost towns 
already enumerated, others at Aldborougli, Withcrrisea, 
Owthorne, Kilnsea, and a parochial chapel at Coldcu 
Earva, have gone the way of all churches on the 
llolderness part of the Yorkshire coast. 

Strange scenes have been witnessed during the 
progress of these inroads. Sir George Head gives a 
graphic description of one he saw in 18.15, when walk¬ 
ing from Spurn to Kilnsea. Not having the Home. 
Tour at hand, I cannot give his exact words; but lie 
tells us that lie was shocked to observe human remains 
strewed, and liy no means sparingly, on his path; and 
that, believing them to be the bones of shipwrecked 
mariners, he was led to form no very favourable 
opinion of the people who could permit these tempest- 
tossed relics of humanity to remain exposed to the 
winds and waters. A very short time sufficed to con¬ 
vince him of his mistake; the bones having been 
perhaps centuries buried, but only now torn, from 
tlieir resting-place in Kilnsea churchyard. The church 
fell about nine years before his visit; and gazing 
upwards at the churchyard from the shore, he saw- 
rows of coffins, or parts of them, with tlieir ghastly 
tenants, some mere fleshless skulls, exposed to view. 

A ffiend of my ownj whose hair is now but slightly 
sprinkled with gra v , has just given me a similar 
account,, of Owthorne Church and Churchyard, as it 
appeared in-liis boyhood. 

‘ When about thirteen years old,’ said he, ‘I accom¬ 
panied my father to the shore. In those days, I was 
not a very good jockey, and ^spirited mare on which 
I was riding manifested her dislike to the human 
bones, with which she could scarcely help coming in 
contact, in so disagreeable a manner, that I foijnd it 
a difficult matter to keep my seat. After an absence 
of many years, being near Owthorne, I resolved to 
revisit the spot which had sc> forcibly attracted my 
boyish attention. But after vainly’ endeavouring to 
find it, I applied to a female passer-by, anil was 
informed that since 1888 scarcely a vestige of either 
church or churchyard could be discovered.’ 
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! A rather amusing tradition of the origin ofOwthorne 
Church is still told. Tho manors of Owthorn© and. 
Withernsen were owned by two maiden sisters, who' 
resolved to build a church, and one was comnlbnccd at 
the former place. All went on smoothly for a while, 
when a quarrel arose between the damsels, the one 
wishing for a spire, the other for A towe^ & wily 
monk, who was wide awake to the interests of ‘ the 
establishment’ of those days, suggested, by way 
of removing the difficulty, that eaeh should builij a 
church in her own domain; which was accordingly 
done, and they ever afterwards bore the name of ‘ The 
Sisters.’ This tradition has been disputed; but it 
matters little now, since both founders and churches 
are crumbled to dust. Withernsca lost a former 
church io 1414, and it was four years after that the 
‘ Sister Kirk* above alluded to-was commenced. 

When the British Association met at Hull, several 
papers were drawn up relative to the depredations of 
the sea on the Ilolderness coast, an<i from them it 
appears, that though tho annual rate of diminution 
amounts to as much as seven and alinlf yards in some 
parts, it is in others but trifling. Still, the average 
' annual decrease amounts to two yards and a half 
along the whole coast-line. A bite of thirty miles in 
length, and the above-mentioned width, is no trifle. 

It may not be uninteresting to jtdd a few further 
data, partly from the works of Poulson and Bedell' the 
historian of Ilornsen, and partly from tho papers sub¬ 
mitted to the British Association, l’oulson says, the 
cross at Atwiok, which was, in 1780, distant from the 
! sea thirty-three chains, sixty-one iinks, is now, in 
1840,Scarcely half that distance. Aldborough Church, 
in 1780, 2044 yards from the sea, is now a mile. An 
inn built in 1847 at Kilnsea, is pow only 480 yards or 
thereabouts from the sea; whereas, when erected, it 
was 534. llolmpton Church in seventy years is 
nearly 100 yards nearer the ocean. At Mapplcton, 
the loss is about three yards annually. . 

My maternal grandfather, a Ilolderness man, of 
course remembered and spoke of various incidents 
connected with this, to him, most interesting topic. 
He used to say that Hornsea Church, now 934 yards, 
was at one time ten miles distant from the sea. In 
proof of tliis assertion, he quoted the following rhyme, 
said to have been inscribed on its steeple ; 

Hornsea steeple, when I built thee, 

• Thou was ton miles oil - Burlington, • 

Ten miles off Beverley, ami ten miles off «ea. 

As this inscription is merely traditional, and l’oulson 
can find nothing to justify such an assertion as the 
last line contains, he gives tho following humorous 
explanation, lie says, our forefathers were extremely 
liberal with their ciphers, and often made use of them 
when only writing a figure expressing a unit. lie 
quotes the following example from some parish hooks : 
‘In copying the churchwarden’s accounts in 1(100, a 
payment to the painter is made to be L. 10. 14s.: whereas 
ill the original document it stooiT thus, L.01, 14s.*0()d.;’ 
a waste of ciphers which reads oddly enough in modern 
eyes. Ife thinks, therefore, that by a similar transfer 
of tlio cipher by some illiterate person, the pnu mile 
lias been stretched to ten. 

This explanation cerfeinly sounds plausible; but 
the church was, in a. great measure,,rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, and if it was tiicn a lfiile from the 
sun, it would since that date have lost about a couple of 
ynrd^per annnm, which is the average loss at present 
in that particular locality. But one instance of com¬ 
paratively modem times may be quoted*which scorns 
to bring the ten miles nuke within the range of possi¬ 
bility. A notorious pirate and smuggler named Benue), 
murdered his captain, and sank the vessel near Hornsea. 
He wu3 tried in London, and his body sent thence to 
| the scene of his crimes* to be exposed on a gibbet on 

" ' '- 


the north cliff, in 1770. From the parish register, it 
appeals that, in 1780, this gibbet was fifty-six feet’ 
from the sea-cliff*; and six years later,‘it Was-entirely 
washed away. Perhaps tho Gerirtan Ocbnn never took: 
a bite which,gave the same cause for satisfaction as 
when it swallowed this disgusting relic of barbarity. 

Tiie visitors to this Yorkshire watering-place will 
find littlain the way of gaiety; but those who seek 
quiet, ami lovo to investigate the geological remains 
of past'q^es, may’find a rich field for stutly and 
exploration. Sir George Head uses enthusiastic terms 
in mentioning if/..!& says: ‘Of all parts of England, 
the eastern coast exlybitr the most apparent pheno¬ 
mena of diluvial nytion; of all parts of tho eastern 
• oast, that of Ilolderness; and of all parts of Iloldcr- 
ness, the country 'ill. flic immediate neighbourhood 
ol Hornsea. Here the earthy cliffs form a concrete 
mass of heterogeneous'matter, studded with shells 
and fossils; seaward, a black line or reef of peat 
resembling rocks murks the ancient position of a 
forest below higliwa|er-ninrk, now washed by the 
waves of every succeeding tide. Further oil, htf quotes 
the words of Ovid, written two thousand years ago: 

The face of places and their forms decay, 

Add that is .mo lid earth which once was sea; , 

Seas, in t^cir turn, retreating from the shored * 
t Make solid land what ocean was before: 

And far from strands are shells of fishes found, 

And rusty anchors fixed on mountain ground ; 

A ml what were fields before, now washed and ^orn 
By falling floods, from heights to valleys turn. 

Of the peat before mey Honed, Sir Georgo adds : ‘ I 
gathered a handful which •yielded like dough,* and 
kneading it into a ball, retained it in my possession ;. 
dry, it became uncommonly hard and sound ; wfi'?n • 
cut by a ktjife, tho divided* surface assumed a polish 
which made it difficult to distinguish whether it were 
wood or stone. As it exists in considerable abundance, 
it migjit perhaps bo employed with effect either to the 
purposes of modelling, or other use requiring matter 
soft and malleable whan moistemd with water, but 
hard when dry.’ 

Wo have all read often enough of tho changes in 
'the face of .nature—how the ocean swallows up in one 
place, and makes a gradual restitution in another, and 1 
how, by menus of insect labours, islands .rise up 
in spots where formerly the waves were seen career¬ 
ing; but for myself, I can say I never fully realised 
utlio extent of these changes, until it was’ brought 
homo to me by an examination of what has taken 
place on this small portion of tho coast of my native 
land. There is something affecting in the' thought, 
that where our ancestors ploughed, sow oil, and reaped 
their harvest, the waves now wanton recklessly, them¬ 
selves ploughed, but ‘ no longer furrowed,’ by the 
vessels which pass over them; and that »hero stately 
forest trees reared their heads, ocean-plants'flourish, 
but far beyond our reach. , 

Ruthless, however, as the waves have been in spolia¬ 
tion. they liaie, like penitent robbers, made*some 
attempts at compensation on the Ilolderness ioast". 

*At •I’aul, great damage was 'formerly done by t/io 
Humber, but between that place and Butrin^ton, 
thousands of acres of rich land have been recovered by . 
means of embankments. This, however, ran scarcely 
be called voluntary restitution; but at Patrington, 
great difficulty is experienced in keeping the liRve.n 
dear, in consequence of the coutiuual warping which 
takes place there. ‘ , 

Adjoining the lordship of Patrington, 'is a Ikrge 
tract of land bearing the name of Sunk Island, which 
has been thrown up by the sea within the l^st two 
centuries. It was first noticed as a sand-bann, and 
was given by Charles V II. to.tlie governor of Hull, wbo 
had a rabbit-warren on it. Two year's later, it was 
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.leased to that gentleman for- thirty-one years, at an 
annual rent of five pounds. „ . 

. In 17C4, 1500 acres of fertile land were under culti¬ 
vation. Junes' were' paid at various time* for the 
renewal of the leases; and, just before tfie* expiration 
of one of those leases in 1802, it was valued by the 
surveyors froM the office of the Woods and iWsts at 
L.2814 per annum. Thirty years later Sunk 
Island pleasured nearly 0000 aei;cs, and was formed 
into a parish, with a church endowed by the,crown. 

Thus has the sea disgorged a greet portion of what 
it had swallowed, and the snme presvas is continually 
going on. Unhappily, tho luekless proprietors, on 
the wasting side, gain nothing by this compensation 
of tho ocean. The wliolo of Sunk Ijsland is crown- 
land, and must be rather an eyesore than otherwise to 
those whose fate it is to witness a gradual, but certain 
diminution of their patrimony, by the encroachments 
of a foe against whom resistance would be useless. 

.A-PASSENGER’S LOG. 

I sxTi'i'OSB every passenger, when about to make a 
sea-voyage, is comforted with the assurance, that his 
ship stands A1 at Lloyd’s, and is built of Britirh oak. 
I can,"at all events, say from my experience, that 
almost every emigrant with whom I have come iq 
I contact infallibly believes that the vessel in which 
ho is to embark is something unusual as to strength, 
and at seme time in its history hod made the ‘ shortest 
passage’ on record. The passengers who embarked for 
New York in the Welsh Mountaineer on the 11th of 
June in the year of oik Lord 1851, could not be 
, .comforted with tho latter assurance, for it was her 
first voyage; but the A1 nt Lloyd’s and the British 
oak were thrust into tho minds «a passengers by. large 

placards and persevering agents. Moreover, all C- 

went out to see her launched, for never before in 
the maritime history of the town had she had the 
honour 6f launching a bark upwards of 700 tons 
burden. Ab I has taken .v cabin-passage in this 
vessel, And had watched her building, from the setting 
of the keel to the nailing of the deck-planks, I went 

to see how she would take to the water. ..All C-• 

were, however, destined to be disappointed; for, after 
a great, deal of hammering and shouting, tho ship 
moved on the slips ns if about to take to the water 
gallantly, but tho shouting of the crowd was sud¬ 
denly stopped by her stopping abruptly when half-, 
way down, and refusing to stir. A little knot of 
old sailors shook their heads ominously, and declared 
that they never knew a ship make a passage that 
stuck in the launching. The sequel will prove whether 
they were right. She was, however, got into the water 
a day or two after, though no one was there to see; 
and a little while afterwards a busy steam-tug towed 
her into the open channel. 

I suppose every one who leaves Old England in the 
distance, has a friend to say ‘Good-bye’ to, and so 
tbe tug was loaded with anxious parents and nervous 
IbverK As I was going out to recruit shattered health, 

I formed no exception .to the rule, and must confess' 
that f when we rounded the roadstead headland, its 
.scenes of alabaster danced fitfully through farewell 
tears. It tv as pleasant to us all that we did not at 
once go into open sea, but passed the Channel between 
the shores with* a favouring breeze. Old England 
disappeared at last in tire fading light of tbe next day, 
and we were left to the consolation, that the huge waves 
thatSflnshed past ns Drake upon home shores. After a 
while* on that same evening, the light streamed on 
the deck from the round-house window, and looking 
in, I saw the captain studying his chart, Rnd marking 
ouC. our path upon the high seas. I had leisure for 
the first time .-to regard him attentively. I have seen 


many better figures titan bis, for he was. short and 
thick-set, and a little round-shouldered, but a hand¬ 
somer face it would be hard to find anywhere; and 
certainty, according to the old phrase, ‘ a braver roan 
never trod a deck.’ than Captain Gilbert of the Welsh 
Mountaineer. I saw him afterwards when the gale 
raged iougd him, 4 and his voice could hardly be heard 
in the wiljl chorus of wind and wave, yet hia words 
and hia glance were as kingly as that of the men 
wljom history celebrates for breasting storms ashore. 

On looking about me, I found that I had only ohe 
companion in the cabin—a lady who was going to 
America to see her uncle. All the rest of the pas¬ 
senger, to the number of about fifty, were emigrants 
seeking a home in the New World. For four or five 
days I had little els? to do than to make note mentally 
—for I found a journal too tedious—of such little inci- 
depts as occurred on deck, to watch the sea in its 
eternal play with the wind, and to wonder it was 
never tired of fhe game. Very soon afterwards, how¬ 
ever, tho face of the ocean had so changed, that no one 
would have known it to be tho same. Its fringing 
foam was exchanged for an angry, roaring surge. A 
heavy gale had sprung up from N.N.W., and the Welsh 
Mountaineer was fairly put on her trial, and it must bo 
recorded that for a time site behaved gallantly. I used 
to sit at tho round-jiouse door, looking at the mountain- 
range of water approaching, as if it must overwhelm 
us, and wonder how it was possible wo could find a 
pass through its dense mass. Time after time, how¬ 
ever, it seemed to open at our approach; and when 
it did not, it kindly took us on its crest, and sent 
us gliding on the other side. When I saw tiro ship 
standing steadily in dock beside its fellows, I used to 
tbinlc they must be {pugh waves, indeed, to hurt it; 
but now I could have no other thought than that the 
great waves only spared us bocause.they liked a toy to 
play with. 

„ One night, just after the' gale had commenced, there 
was an unusual noiso over my berth in the round¬ 
house—moving feet and loud voices, that could be 
plainly heard above my head, notwithstanding- the 
roar of the wind and the rush of the water. I was 
too wakeful to sleep, yet too lazy to move; but I 
could gather from the prodigious rolling of the ship, 
and the strong blows that made every timber shiver, 
tiiat the gale was raging terribly. 

Dozing towards morning, I was suddenly awaked by 
a boisterous laugh, mingled with the strangest noise 
that I had yet heard in the cabin, tho effect of which 
was*'not at all diminished by a queer sensation of 
being turned upsido down. I looked out quickly, and 
found that tho old sea herself had taken a peep into 
tiua cabin. It was rushing against open doors, float¬ 
ing chairs and tables, and soon began inconveniently 
meddling with portable articles in my cabin. For¬ 
tunately my berth was near the roof, so that I could 
watch its liberties without much personal inconve¬ 
nience. I stretched my neck across the narrow space 
between roy bed and the cabin door, and found that 
from stem to stern f ho sea covered tho Welsh Moun¬ 
taineer, and that she was fairly on her beam-ends. 
Two figures met my glance—there was Captain 
Gilbert, with a huge hatchet in his hand, breasting 
the waves with the chivalry of an old knight; and 
then there suddenly turned up the mate, who, having 
lower quarters than myself, had been floated out of 
his bed in his sleep. This at once explained the loud 
laugh I bad heard, and which at first seemed so 
strange. The expression on lua face was ludicrous; 
for he waa evidently not yet aware whether he was 
awa&e or dreaming. The’captain continued hia stern 
march through the waters, amf in another moment the 
light timber of the bulwarks was giving way to his 
blows, and the water rushing out at tbe rent. Most 
fortunately, the hatchways were fastened down, and no 
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wave broke over us in the interval, or our fate had water for twenty-four hours, Aid that lio was borry, 
been sealed. , to say there were not enodyjt boats to save the 

The ship soon righted, and we were delivered from passengers, even if the weather were favourable, and 
immediate peril; bat it became evident that? she had that our only chance was to fall hi .with a vessel, which 
received a terrible strain, for tlje morning-watch in .that latitude was but a poor look-out. This was i 
reported that they could not keep the pumps free. She not pleasant news, considering that we were fully a 
had formerly made very little wateiy twenty lflinutes thousand miles from any land. ‘ Keep’ a brave heart, 
morning and evening sufficing to keep her fy». Every my bof/^said the captain, ‘and if you go overboard, 
eye was watching the pumps, hoping with each dis- have a last blow fo^ it,’ as we sat down on t,he lee- 
charge of water to hear them suck; *but evening caiye, floor to a gaidnight meal of corned beef and coffee, 
and no sigu of abatement, but manifest increase. The It may startle the reader if I say’that it is .worse 
captain and mate disappeared with a lantern down a to hear the reciihk of a scene like 'this than to be in 
hole in the after-cabin, and on their reappearance, the it, yet my experiences tells me it is so. There are 
former taking me by the arm on the quarter-deck, resources 'at the actual time which we never dream 
said quietly: ‘ You are not afraid of learning bad f when in safety; how else can we account for the 
news; I cannot take her over: th<i Welsh Mountaineer heroism with which’ supli dangers are generally borne ? 
most go down at sea.’ I have not before said that There are stories of soldiers who have stood, as upon' 
she was laden with railway iron; and I now leaded parade, in a sinking shy), and coolly fired their own 
that, when on her beam-ends, some unequal strain death-knell as they went down. I can well imagine 
hod forced a plank. a these recitals tc? be true, for that night, when death 

Tile gale continued with, unabated fury, and it soon seemed to bn near, the captain and myself talked of 
became evident that the crew would be quite unable old adventures, aiyl told quaint stories; and ’though 
to manage the ship and work the pumps. The next it lias often seemed strange to me since, there was 
morning, ail the male passengers aftembled on the nothing forced or unnatural in it at the time. My 
quarter-deck, and relays were formed to work with compagion in the cabin kept up a brave heart, bat 
the watch. If t.ho experience of the Welsh Mountaineer lost her appetitd. By the dim light of tliiT* cabin- 
bo that of all foundering ships, there was nothing of lamp we conversed about old times, and told our 
the terror ami excitement of a ship breaking on amice- histories to each other. 

mountain, or of one dashed upon a rock; it was more One wish with reference to our apparently inevit- 
like the trench-work of a siege. As the second day able fate we both uttered, and but one—it was, that 
wore on, and the light began to fade, and it became we might go down in broad daylight. It Was an 
evident to all that the leak gained, a dead silence odd desire; but perhaps the darkness of the sea made 
reigned over all the ship. f. can see the group at the shadow of the silent^ land weigh more heavily 
the pump now; they all looked ns if they were upon us. 1 ’ 

wondering what they could s.tj to their wives and The cold leaden gray of the next morning came at i. 
little ones when they went down the ladder. There length. Did ever such a morning dawn in my short 
was an old man, whose figure and visage had a solemn life ? -Far qff, over Ac cold waste of waters, in the 
look in the dying day. His white hair blow in gusts hazy light of half-past three on a .Tune morning, better 
over his face, like snow-drifts before the breath of the eyes than mine had spied a sin/. My first notice of 
gale. He clutched the lovers, as if he held himself it was the rush of the mate into the cabin, who Seized 
upright witli them, rather than rendered any help, the glass with a convulsive grasp, and made for the 
Nor.was it a seeming only, for while I was regarding top of the round-house. He saiO not a word until 
him attentively, a ‘weather-roll’ of the ship, and a liis well-trained eye was sure of the prize, and then, 
heavy sea that swept the decks at the same time, with a voice that rang wildly on the wind, cried out: ! 
carried him right off his legs to the break made in the ‘ A sail—a g-iil to windward! ’ What a scene followed 1 
bulwarks tbe day before. The splintered timbers gave The captain rushed from the round-house, the morn¬ 
way even to his feeble grasp, and he must have been ing-watch turned out from the fore-deck, and in a 
lost, bpt for the quick rush of the captain to his aid. moment more the hatchways, yet unopened, burst 
NevCr shall I forget the night that succeeded. I was like a bomb-shell. Then poured forth from below 
in no way terrified, yet sleep was out of the question yvery soul on hoard—man, woman, and child. The 
at such a time. Although the storm had been raging scene that followed baffles description. Many for the 
for nearly three days, it was now at its height. I first time understood the immediate danger that 
kept the deck throughout the night, moving about as threatened the ship; the wild cry they had heard 
much as the violent and eccentric movements of the a moment beforo told it all. Every eye wns turned 
ship would allow. The night was densely dark, and towards the direction which the captain’s glass now 
I could only just discern the * teeth of the sea.’ in the took, but scarcely one could discern the black Speck 
gloomy wilderness around us. The moon was in her only just visiblo to sea-eyes. From such a prospect, 
first quarter, and appeared once or twice that night, fewer still could realise the possibility of help. I 
It cast little light on us, but enough just to reveal turned from the sea to the shivering groilp uppn the 
peat dark clouds hurrying thftugh the heavens, as deck. All the pent-up excitement'of the last'three 
if on some work of death. The noise of the wind was days burst forth in the ecstasies of despairing'love. 
deafening; I scarcely knew which was the loudest— Mothers were embracing their little ones, and rougher 
the everlasting roar it made with the wave#, or its hands than theirs were busy abgentle work. * 

rushes through spars and sails and open places in tbe As the morning wore on, and the light was stronger, 
ship. Added to this, there was the constant motion it became evident that there were two vessels abc>ut . 
of the pumps heating time to the rough miffiic of the eight or ten mileB to windward, one considerably in 
tempest, and tbe now plainly heard movement of the advance of the other, but both some miles astern. As 
wfter in the, hold, as it moved with the pitching of soon as it was of any use, we hoistdd the signal of 
the vessel. When we first heard it, the sound was distress—the merchant ensign inverted—and, lest that 
like that made by waves retiring from the narrow should escape observation, we hanjed up the sails so 
gullies of a rock; but as the night advanced, it grew as to shew that something was wrong. ‘You they > 
deeper and more sonorous. * imagine the interest with which every me watched 

There were groups ill earnest consultation on deck; the progress of the nearest ship to see wheuier she 
and a little after midnight the captain lit his lamp would take any notice of us. For two long Pours, 
in tbe round-honbe, and invited me in. He told me every eye was fixed on hex as she c.irne steadily on, 
there was scarcely a chance of the ship keeping above but without making any alteration in li«r course so as 
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,to reft eh us. For a- long time, the stillness of death 
prevailed; hut when silo came fairljr abreast o£ us at 
tjio distance of'six or seven miles, and threatened to 
pass us without the {lightest notice, cries hoarse with 
despair' clove tho wind.- Tlio cries werp useless, /or 
she was fu windward We had no powder on board to 
make nijy furtlfer signal; but tlierc can be no* possible 
doubt slio saw us and knew our condition^ She did 
pass us, and steered away. We found out tliu nation 
she belonged to; but it need not bo mentipned here. 
Let her (lag perish from our recollection; hut let it 
he known slic was not English! * 

With redoubled anxiety, wo now turned to our 
second and last remaining hope., Anothei- hour of 
weary watching, that seemed an eternity. Her course 
lay a littio nearer to us tliqn the first, so that 
we could see her more distinctly. For a while, our 
signals seemed to promiso jio better success. At 
length the better eyes thought they e.ould discern 
something black moving quickly up'the head-mast; 
a moment more, and a red rag streamed, on the wind. 
At thU instant, the mate, who wijs standing on the 
bulwarks,‘looking intently through the glass, shook 
all over with violent emotion; the glass in his hand 
shared its convulsive movement, and a moment nfter- 
wards.ht sprang to the deck, and criefi out, tile ‘ Union 
Jack!* Oyewho think that Hags and'standards arc 
but the baubles of the brave, think how ye wrong the? 
j language of the heart's true chivalry ! If \vc had been 
| nearer, we should have heard that an F.nglish voice 
! had alRflidy given the command to ‘’bout ship! ’ and have 
known surely that British hands handled the trickle. 
It was not long beforo she tgered round, and the whole 
breatth of her canvas (time to view. On she sped 
, like an angel of mercy, with her wings spread to tho 
ffWburing gab 1 . I knew it was unite au hour before 
she could reach us, so I dent straight info thc'cabin,. 
and f#r tho tirst time for two nights I slept.soundly 
j for just three-quarters of an Hour. When I awoke, 
there 1 'was a stately ship just‘passing undqr our 
! stern, artil taking up her station about half a mile to 
| leeward, to avoid collision in the heavy sea. Now 
| came a fresh anxiety, for in the sea that was running, 

I no boat could come close alongside, and the captain 
very much feared some lives might be lost,hi changing' 
ships. It was jet tolerably early, and after a consult- { 
ation through trumpets,, it was deemed advisable to* 
wait an hour or two. Towards afternoon, the wind 1 
happily lulled, and the sun shone out for the tirst j 
time since our troubles commenced, though the sea, 1 
was still heavy. But T will not enter into further j 
; detail; let it suliiee to record, that the disembarkation 
was managed with consummate skill, and that after 
1 four hours of hard work, every womau, child, and 
I man was safe on hoard the Lisiiuthitt/otr. hound for 
1 St John’s, New Brunswick, without a child's finger 
j being hurt. Often, when a boat-load started f..im 
! the HV/s/i Mountaineer, we lost sight of them .illo- 
! getlier in the trough of the sea; but as often wo 
1 could-hear the cheers of the sailors giving coinage 
; to th.br trembling cargo. >• 

| " 'J'lTe rest of the voyage hud lathing specially in¬ 
teresting. We made tlse first landmark at night: f 
shalj not soon forget it. We were growing somewhat j 
, uneasy in the fogs and cross-currents of tho Bay of, 
Fundy ; l»nl in the night the fog cleared off, leaving a j 
clear dark air.* The twelve o’clock watch had hardly j 
taken their stafion when tho word was given, a 'light 
on the starboard hows.’ It grew larger as we neared it, 
and seemed to our grateful sight as if some spirit of 
meftiy held out calmly its torcli of light and lovo 
above, a thousand stoims that roared at its feet, an 
eternal*welcome to poor tempest-driven wanderers. 

• Nett morning I was awaked by a sound like the 
driving of a hundred hammers at the ship; I jumped 
out of my cabin iu alarm; hut a rough kind voice I 


had often heard before said: ‘Tho anchor, sir—the 
(anchor.’ I dressed hastily, and goi^g on deck, saw the 
city of St John’s lying in the light of a bright July 
morning! The angry waves had ceased, and broke in 
gentle ripples with a home-sound upon the vessel’s 
side. 

Our ( first business when on shore was to make 
1 public in»jt)ie newspapers our grateful thanks to the 
two captains to w^om, under providence, we owed our 
lines. 1 know not what lias become of either of them. 
I have not seen them since my return to England ; 
but if this brief sketch^sliould be seen by them, let 
it serve as assurance that the kindness of* the captains 
and cmws of both vessels will over be held in remem¬ 
brance by the living freight the old Lesmahagow boro 
into the harbour of fBt John’s. 


MUSI C. 

( 

’Tin true no verse of mine ean tell, 

Fair lady, what the gentle breath 

Within the flute, that rose and fell 

And dityl in the far distance, salth: * 

The speechless echoes linger still; 

Their meaning is not of the earth. 

Thou lcnow'st no less love's accents tin ill, 
Although the words he nothing worth: 

• The perfect sense we cannot tell. 

And thence the glory grows the more 
The organ-billows, as they swell. 

Boll far and farther from the shore, 

Until from verge to verge they sweep. 

And Thought, its wearied wings dumped Jtiwn, 
Slow sinking in the charmed deep, 

„ ’Mid the sweet thunder loves to drown. 

The hnrp-voifc best wo understand; 

Its grief is shaped by her who flings 
Athwart its face the gentle hand. 

And hides, in ruth, the sobbing strings. 

Tho brazen trumpet's war-note shrill 
Would ever teem with stir and life. 

Although tho earth had lost its ill, 

And there was cud to fbcinen’s strife; 

And though the cymbals ceased to beat 
Amid the ranks of bristling steel. 

They M aye recall the thousand hvt 
In motion at the single will. 

But what of war, the while we hear 
These Christmas bells o’er bill and p'a u,«' , 

And all our memories drawing near. 

Entrance us with a pleasant pain. 

And fill our hearts with love and peare, 

And lead ns like an angel hand 

Whereto the wondrous harmonies 

Sweep alway through the Better band. .1 I*. 


ROTA I, NATIONAL LIIK-UOVT INSTITUTION. 

This institution expended during the past year L 3121 
in building eleven new life-boats, and in altering and 
repairing several otlicny L.1292 in building and in repair¬ 
ing life-boat houses; J.,787 in building new life-boat 
tianxportiiig-carriages . ml in repairing others; L.RV> in 
pay liicnf to cockswains and crews of life-boats ; and F,./57S 
for rewards for sating the lives of 376 persons, sliip- 
wrecked on our coasts, of which 132 were actually rescued 
liy the lije-boats of the society in that period. Its out¬ 
standing liabilities for life-boats, life-boat carriages, and 
hoat-honses fn-c L 3394. It would be needless to expa¬ 
tiate on the merits of an institution like this. The 
merchant, shipowner, or underwriter who docs not 
support it, neglects his duty; whilo the philanthropy of 
private individuals could not elsewhere find a. more 
meritorious channel 

_ _ ___o____ 
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Puce ljti 


A SEA-SIDE snow. , 

If T were as!; Oil what was the special attraction which 
drew me to Boulogne last August, I should he rather 
pu/zled for an answer. It was not the camp in the 
neighbourhood, for that was not then a source of 
attraction to anybody. It was not thrft I had any little 
financial difficulty to contend with—any' temporary 
congestion of .credit or collapse of pocket—for which the 
air of Boulogne is notoriously so beneficial. Nqj was 
I it because I had any friend to visit, who, being under 
i | a cloud at home, had sought sunshine on that sunshiny 
|! coast. I have no grand friendships to boast; the few 
i | whose confidence 1 share arc of that old-fashioned, 
slow, qnd vulgar class who Iouk upon twenty shillings 
in the pound ns a matter of religious principle, and 
want that moral courage, so remarkably general in 
this great age of progress, which enables its possessor ! 
coolly to turn his hack upon his creditors, and to 
liquidate by a few months of agreeable exile abroad, 
the expense of his agreeable relaxations at home. If 
was not, either, the prospect of pleasant society, for I 
kneij nobody in the town, where, though it had lain 
in my route a dozen times, I had never as yet spent 
twenty-four hours at a visit. And, least of all, was it 
tlie expectation of seeing what I did see ; for if these 
coining events cast their shadows before, they had 
never fallen on my path; and it was in utter ignorance 
of what was about to take place that, before the month 
was a week old, I had crossed the strait, extricated 
my valise and carpet-bag from the fangs of Iho 
douaniers, and taken lodgings by the week in a quiet- 
looking cafe in a turning-out of the Grande Uue, not 
far from the highest ground of the ramparts. 

'Die cafe', neat, clean, and comfortable, was kept by 

the Widow It-, and it was pleasant to find that 

in the domestic arrangements regard was had to 
islaud notions and predilections. Madame spoke little 
English, hut then she had a daughter, a lively lass of 
sixteen, with black eyes and n face that would have 
been exceedingly pretty but for a rather damaging 
prominence of the cheek-bones, who chattered our 
insular tongue with astonishing volubility, and with 
the most charming accent imaginable. But)* mother 
and daughter cheated me in numberless ffnydl matters ; 
but as I did not object to tlieir trifliug peccadilloes, 
or disturb their self-love by rebuking them, they 
treated me in all other respects with notablo consider¬ 
ation, and I thought that, on the whole, I had reason 
to congratulate myself og my quarters. * 

There was constantly coming to the house—now 
mingling with the guests in the common room, now 
closeted with madarae and the daughter—a good- 


looking florid-fuccd young priest, or acolyte, full of 
vivacity and apparent! jyof business. I soon perceived 
that both the ladies, and the younger especially, were J. 
living in a condition of excitement, which, so far from j 
subsiding, denied hflnrly to increase, awl that the 
priestly visitor w.ls in some way or other connected i 
with the cause. On the third, day of my domiciliation, j 
while jfeannette was arranging my breakfast, after my ! 
morning-batli inllie sea, T mentioned the subjdOof the j 
priest, confessing the curiosity his visits had excited. j 
and wondering whether there was a matrimonial j 
termination to be expected—who could he the happy j 
man, and whether either of the ladies, Jeannette, for I 
instance, was to bo the bride. I 

Jeannette did not bluslia ^hc only turned to me, j 
as she paused in her operations, a face of miflglcd j 
astonishment and incredulity. ^ [« 

Monsieur did not Jfnow 1 t O but that was strange, j 
when 'all tWe world was coming to Boulogne this i 
month to assist in the»installation of Our Lady—and 
monsieur really did not know ? 

I assured her that I knew notiiing aOout the 
installation, or of Our. Lady ofeBouIognc either — 
who was she ? 

‘O but that is droll.’ said Jeannette; ‘but I forget 
—you Englfedi are all Protestants—what pity! Shall 
I tell you about Our Lady of Boulogne?’ 

‘Thank you—I wish you would.’ * 

I drew a chair for Jeannette an 1 spoke; sho sat 
down with an air of perfect self-possession, and having 
Tiamieil me a cup of coffee, began enlightening my 
ignorance, speaking with a very grave tone and in 
a dignified way. The story, however, is not very 
different from some other Catholic traditions, and at 
anyrato it would occupy too much space to give it in 
her version. The substance is simply this: that one 
morning, a vast number of years ago, a beautiful ship,' 
without sails or sailors, and with no cargo or pas|enger 
on hoard but a wooden image of the Virgin, came 
sailing into Boulogne; that the heaven-sent gifF^vas ,| 
reverently placed in the cathedral, where it received 
tlie adoration of tho faithful, flora far and near, fra 
more flian a thousand years, performing innumerable 
miracles in return; till at length the llevoln^jon came, 
when the sacred image was burned to ashes—all hut! 
one hand, and the cathedral itself sdld and ruined. ; \ 
Forty years after, the cathedral was raised anew by j ! 
contributions from all countries, asd was npw ou^the 
eve of completion, when another image of the Virgin, 
but of stone, and of colossal proportions, was to he 
placed on the top of the edifice, so as to be visibleSfrom 
far at sea; and the inauguration was to take place jJ 
tho re-establishment of pilgrimages tojhe shrine of 
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St Mafy of Boulogne. •This was. to come off, Jeannette due time they unanimously issued a decree uniting 
concluded, ‘ on the festival of the Assumption, which is Qur Lady of Boulogne with Our Lady of Loretta- 
th. 15tlf of this month; and then such a spectacle will ™™by securing to the former all Che spiritual and 

be seen in Boulogne as has never been witnessed yet. jn^cewory ^'ours and influences so long enjoyed by 

no Been yi iKiuiubuc « . _ . ' the latter. Moreover, by the same liberal,decree, an 

Everybody, will, walk in procession on *t le 30t — i n( i ll ] f , ence ; s accorded, once in the year, to all faithful 
already the wliple town are busy, each preparing for Christians tvho, confessing and doing penance, shall 
the part lie is to perform.’ . • pray dcvtuftly, according to the directions of tho 

‘And you, of course,’ said I, ‘ have your par* allotted church, betake the holy image of the immaculate Virgin 


< Yes, truly. What would you have ? I am to be 
one of the choir of our parish: there afc'.H he two fifties 
of us, all dressed alike in white muslin, with gold 


—the pilgrims being at liberty to choose for their 
indulgence any day of tho year that suits them best 
But that was not all—the decree offers also a seven 
years’ indulgence, extending over tho whole period, to 


oi us, an . rcsseu m ™ ™u, ; those who shall come to pray daily in the cliureh, 

coronals tnyl veils descending to the knee. Will it not exercising due contrition for their faults. Further, the 


be charming ? ’ " 

• The voice of Madame R-screaming for Jeannette 

at the foot of the stairs, prevented my reply, and the 
damsel tripped away. 

On quitting the house after breakfast, I made 
towards .the* new cathedral, whith, standing on tho 


sacred pontiff gives a warranty witli the indulgences, 
guaranteeing their applicability to souls in purgatory. 

Tlte conditions on which these spiritual advantages 
were to bo won, it will be seen, are by no means hard; 
and the prtnnulgators of the decree were right in 
calculating that they would be pretty widely accepted. 
If I had hrtU any doubts on the subject, they would 


Summit of u hill, towers over the wliBle town. In the ] )ave bc( , n dissipated by the eagerness and excitement 
Place d’Armes, I passed the covered statue of the that prevailed auKmg the population of the town—by 


Virgin, standing veiled on its pedestal, waiting for the 
day of •.inauguration. The cathedral “is a lofty and 
magnificent building—and the door being open, and 
workmen passing in and out, I entered to look around; 
but though perfectly finished without, the interior is 
almost a.wastc, and I found a number of men engaged 
in the erection of what were evidently temporary 
fittings for a temporary purpose. • 

I hftd no difficulty in obtaining further information. 
•Ngt, only was every one aware of what was coming off, 
but a good number had, _by soi^e means or other, 
penetrated so far behind the scenes ae to Vuake 
themselves masters of the polijy which guided the 


the indications that met me on all sides of zealous 
preparations for tho great event; and by the sudden 
going and coming of strangers from the provinces; and 
by tl^influx of flowers and tinsel, finery and greenery, 
which, as the time drew on, suddenly inundated the 
place. 

The pilgrimages commenced on the appointed day, 
the 15lli of August. The first bands of pilgrims 
arriving were from the parishes of the north nearest 
to Boulogne; these, for tfie most part, came on foot, 
or in sufli rustic conveyances as they had at command. 
They formed in procession as they entered the town—• 
tiie acolytes of eacli parish, in red and white garb, 
leading the way, and bearing the crucifix in the van. 
Next came the ecclesiastics, singing canticles to the 


! whole ‘affair. From one informant, an Englishman, "Virgin. Then came the groups of pilgrims proper, in 


i and of cohrac a heretic, I learned a few private parti¬ 
culars. According <’o his shewing, the superb cathe¬ 
dral, reared with such painstaking piety by the good 
old Haffreinguef was terribly in debt, 'while yet a 
prodigious sum waB wanting to complete the interior. 
In this dilemma the bishop of Arras had come forward 
and mafifully put his shoulder to the wheel. He it 


some eases forming a rattier motley show, consisting 
of both sexes and all ages and ranks—white-headed, 
tottering old men, sturdy grandames in high-peaked 
caps, peasant girls and lads, farmers, shopkeepers, with 
here and there a country gentleman with his wife and 
daughters—to these must be added the sober-looking 
figures of the Sisters of Charity, and tho juvenile bunds 
of pupils of the parochial schools. The above, how- 


was, and none other, who had boldly resolved to restore ever, constituted the humblest order of pilgrims; those 
the pilgrimages to the shrine of Our Lady, calculating who came from towns of any pretensions at all, cut a 
that from the offerings of the devoted pilgrims might mueft more imposing figure: with a more numerous 
be raised, if the affair were well managed, not only clergy, they had choirs of young-lady singers; they 

enough to clear the expenses past and prospective of f* lonc 1,1 costumes, and earned embroidered 

, . 1 ‘ „ banners brilliantly emblazoned. Such companies 

the cathedral, but to maintain a permanent fund for rally arrivcd £ the railway, and’many came from 

the sustentation of the worship on a scale commensur- great distances. The*party from Paris was the most 
ate with the dignity of the church. And well indeed pretentious and picturesque of all. Starting from the 
did the ‘bishop manage the business. In the first capital in tho morning, it was nightfall when they 
place, ,he applied to the pope for the sanction and reached Boulogne, and they had to make their proccs- 
co-opehition of his holiness; and meanwhile, nothing sion lsy the light of hundreds of torches—and they 
doubling the result, he commissioned the execution of presented a realty triking spectacle. Led by a long 
a dtntiio nf t.lir* Viririn in riana ton feet train of ecclesiastics in splendid attire, and accom- 


a f tatue of the Virgin in stone, ten feet high, to stand, . powerful cUoir of sUilled metropolitan 

on the summit of the edifice as a landmark and otar tfl ' y promenaded the Grande Rue under a series 

of tiro Sea. Before raising it to its lofty elevation, lie 0 f triumphal arcs formed of flowers and foliage. They 
resolved tp consecrate and bless the image, with the were apparently all of the well-to-do class, and were 
most imposing ceremonial, in the Place d’Armes, the clad in the c rVent fashions of the day—the gentlemen 
very spot where the former image had been burned, blossoming in vests of delicate hue and pattern, and 
and r in tho presence of such an assembly as for B ,e lu-tliea bare-browed, oyster-shell bonneted, and 
centime* had- not been gathered within the walls of m ° st expansive * n crinoline. • 

_ * ° ■ IV.,., . .U.T *I«A nnriehna rtf rim nnrthnwn nwn. 


bvuu- | ii\.0 (i«u- nut wevu Kaiiiicicu wnmii mid nmio Ui . , . . . n 

Boulogne Day after, day, the parishes of the northern pro- 

___ . ._. . . .. ... , vinces poured in their pilgrims, and though numbers 

The ..shop wa not deceived mhis expectations from unavoidably departed almost'ks soon as they came, 
the ptqie. I*io Mono recommended the subject of the the town grew rapidly full to overflowing. As each 
: restoration of the pilgrimages to the shrine of Our band of pilgrims arrived at the cathedral, the gates 
Lady of Boulcgne to his council of cardinals, and in were thrown open, the organ began to play, and 


The bishop was not doceived in his expectations from unavoi j ab i y departed 
16 ptqie. I'io Nono recommended the subject of the the town grew rapid! 
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the chbir .in the gallery to sing—and the old Abbe 
Haffreinguc, placing himself at the head of the new* 
comers, led them through the body of the church into 
a small cliapcl in the rear dedicated to Out Lady of 
Boulogne, and to the foot of the qjtar of the Virgin, 
which was surmounted by an image of Mary in her 
j boat, gleaming in the light of many lamps Around. 
Here the companies were formed into rankB, and 
j kneeling, recited the petitions which mother-church 
had exacted as the price of the indulgences that w#ro 
to» follow. The prayers being at length finished, a 
white-robed priest glided altag between the ranks, 
presenting t» each suppliant an open money-box for 
the reception of the votive-offerings. The npj\al was 
liberally responded to; the silver and the gold chinked 
i plentifully in the dark receptacle* and there can be 
little doubt that during the fortnight these collections 
lasted, several thousands of pounds were thus silcwtly 
and unostentatiously contributed to the treasury of the 
church. m 

I expected to grow weary of these cndlcs; flocks of 
pilgrims ; but I did not, the reason perhaps being that 
the spectacle was one of continual variety, and the 
excitement it occasioned was contagious. No two of 
the processions were alike—each seemed to have some 
prominent peculiarity of its own—and in all of them 
there was a mingling of old-world faith am] feeling 
! with modern modes and customs, which, when i lavas 
i not ridiculous, and perhaps ‘even when it was, was 
J often touchingly simple and suggestive, I ought to 
| mention that while so large a provision was made for 
: the spiritual necessity of the pilgrims, their bodily 
j wants *and their recreations tad not been forgotten. 

I Good eating and drinking seemed, and was the order 
| of tile day, and the commissariat; of the town laid not 
j been neglectful. Further, by way of amusement, the 
I Vauxhall of Boulogne, the Tintellerios’ Gardens, con- 
I sum mated a gala every night—where a six hours’ set- 
to at dancing, gallanting, and carousing, was crowned 
with a grand display of fireworks about the small 
hours preceding the dawn. This nocturnal excitement 
was louud particularly convenient for those hand-to- 
mouth Christians of the pilgrimage, who, having an 
indulgence to act upon, hardly knew what to do with 
it, and therefore summarily squared the account at 
once, ere they departed to their homes, by taking an 
equivalent in a debaucli in the gardens. An enter¬ 
tainment of a different kind attracted the more 
intelfcctual order of pilgrims. Every night, the church, 
which will hold four thousand auditors, was thrown 
open, and every night during these initiatory pilgrim¬ 
ages did the Abbe' la Vigne, in a voice which resounded 
through the vast edifice, thunder his advocacy of the 
distinguishing doctrines of the Romish Church, and 
liia denunciations against heresy and heretics, llis 
fervid eloquence drew crowds to hear him, and tho 
church was nightly filled—though a part of the 
attraction was perhaps due to the powers of a youug 
monk who, during the performance of the mnss which 
followed the discourse, poured fijrth tones exquSiCPly 
melodious, and manifested capacities as a vocalist 
probably unrivalled. 

Tho last and grand day of the pilgrimages.* which 
was expected to he, and was, the crowning climax of 
the whole, was Sunday, tlfc 30th of August. The sun 
rose that morning in an unclouded sky—a cool breege 
blew gently from the north-west over tn# ocean, and 
moderated the heats which had for a long time pre¬ 
vailed—the air was balmy and fragrant with the 
odour/ of myriads of flowers which everywhere met 
the eye. Six thousand persons in Boulogho spent the 
best hours of that morning at the toilet. Soon after 
the hour of noon had sft uck, they began to assemble 
in the streets, walks, and open places around the 
cathedral. There they were met by the priests, who, 
acting on a wqjl-considqjred plan, arranged the several 


portions of the vast procession Allotting to each iudi-* 
viduolhis or her proper place in the eqrtdge, according 
to a' programme previously distybuted, The head ef 
the prooession, which in a straight line would have 
measured \i piile and a half in length, was ( stutioned 
in the Place d’Armes, close to tilt; now unveiled 
statue of the -Virgin. This statue is a wflrk of*remark- 
able b?arfty, and worthy of all the encomiums that 
have been bestoweiWupon it, and is all too good to be 
exiled to# height where its wonderful merit will be 
lost tb the observer. It stood beneath a magnificent 
canopy of flowoifrwna fob age; and from this point, as 
the clock ^struck two, *he vau of tho procession moved 
forwards, descending the hill towards the lower town. 
Tlie procession consisted of two parts—the first being 
ft ■ med of the representatives of the seven parishes oC 
Boulogne—and the second being made up of pilgrims 
from other parts, and including a number of dignified 
ecclesiastics who sanctioned tho proceedings with their 
presence. • 

In the fngjit, marched a detachment of .the, police, 
horse and foot, te clear the way. Of the several 
parishes, that of 1’ortel took tho lead. The suisse, 
very like an English beadle, only not so fat or so blue, 
but daazling m scarlet and gold, stalked grandly, load¬ 
ing tho acolytes who in their vests of open lSc# bore 
the crucifix nfi high. Then followed the companies of 
young maidens in fifties, clad in white, and veiled 
almost to the skirt, each with a transverse scarf on 
the shoulder. These, as they walked, burst into song, 
chanting sacred harmonies in praise, of the Virgin 
Moth*. A following band, no less beautifully clad, 
carried the white banner pf the Immaculate Ooiuiop- 
tion, and held in their hanfis lilies of gold. Then 
came a troop of maidens, bearing baskets of flowery; " 
then the pupils of the^>arish- a schaol in white garments, 
and bearing flags, banners, and streamers of all imagin¬ 
able devices, and brilliant with blossoms and gifdiug. 
Then came a company of men loaded with Jiugo 
banner^ on lofty poles, and reliquaries, and coeved and 
gilded representations of some event in the life of 
Mary. These wore followed by troops of children, 
with more flowers, cver-more flowers, flowers. Then 
a group of cultivators of the soil carried an image of 
the Virgin,* and these were followed by a band of 
music. The whole seven parishes, linked together, 
extended for nearly a mile. Among them were the 
representatives of nearly every profession—the mili¬ 
tary in full dress, captains, colonels, and commanders 
•—the magistracy and municipality, with tho guilds 
of all the trades—the navy, the mercantile marine, 
and the humble fishermen of the coast—shopkeepers, 
craftsmen, artisans, and agriculturists—and religious 
orders of every grade and every colour, and in alb 
varieties of costume. Of tho young girls who figured 
in the procession, there could not be many short of 
two thousand, each of whom had been fitted.out by. 
her family at a cost wbieli must havo been far from 
trifling. Their sweet voices rang pleasantly At the 
Sabbath air, and, answered by the deep responses of 
the priests at if distance, produced au effect as ravel. 
as it was striking to tiie ear. 

* Tlie second part of the pibcession, though les% 
varied, was of even weightier significance. A company 
of English Catholic ladies led the way; and it is no ' 
libel to assert that their costume offered / singular 
contrast to the display of French tast£ and elegance 
which had gone before. They wei% followed by a band- 
of Parisians of both sexes, dressed as Parisians alvfays 
dress for a spectacle. The nuns and friary in eyrge 
and frieze came next. Sisters of Charity, Redemptorigt 
Fathers, and an endless column of shaven priests, ’suc¬ 
ceeded. Another band of maidens in white presid'd on 
behind them, bearing presents to the Virgin, and a 
golden heart containing tlutt famous \elic, the otfli 
burned hand of the miraculous image, and flags, 
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banners,branches,aifd fcepsors of smoking incense with- is to bo hoped, they found consolation for the mishap 
out number. .Last of all came a reverend assembly of of the afternoon. And thus endeth the history of the 
bishops, ‘who, to. the number of nine, brought up the re-installation of tho pilgrimages to Our Lady of 
rear. The Bishop of Arras inarched first, with two Boulogne. 1 
tail-bearers, and with uplifted hand blessing the multi-__ . 


tilde as be went. 0 Archbishop Cullen—tlic gre^t 
Newton—-and a cardinal in red stockings, close* 
account. \ 


t Irish 
cd the 


■- ; TIIE RYOT. 

Tins term ‘ ryot ’ signifies simply an agricultural 


The procession, on tho whole, ewas brilliant and labourer. Bengal contains eighty millions of inHb- 
splendid beyond my powers of description. , At the bitaftt3 of whom fuUy sixty inilliong arc of tbis clas9 . 
pace at winch it moved, it took an lioar and a half to . ’ y , .. r 

pass any particular point. As it WuM its slow, trail “ °‘ her ™ oro ‘ lia, V (,,)ubl ° tl * e entire populatmn 

sometimes in contrary directions**through its sinuous °* 110 United Kingdom are in tins one* presidency 
route, flashing and sparkling in tho clear sunlight, it engagocjy in cultivating the soil. This will ceaso to 
seemed an endless stream of life that would never pass be matter for astonishment when \vc remember that 
away; anon, it was thrown into perspective, and then not only Bengal, hut the whole of India is, strictly 
the whole mass seemed moving under a forest of silken speaking, an agricultural country, where muetooii- 
banners, which the west win<t curled with countless twentieths of the exports arc of raw produce. The 
ripples. And ever the voices rose in solemn chant; and amount of /manufactured nrticles is most' trifling; for 
tho bursts of plaintivo music from thf> accompanying although sugar* indigo, saltpetre, lac-dye, and other 
bands wpre borne upon the breeze. articles of produce undergo a certain manufacturing 

But alas for the glory of the hoar, /■’mis mrmiat before being fit for the market, they do not come ' 
opxs, says the adage; but the finis here was anything under the head of manufactures: they are hut pro- j 
but a worthy crown to the proceedings. It bad been pared vegetable products. ! 

resolved that, on the ret urn to the point of departure, The condition of this large class of labourers, who | 
tho bitfhops and higher ecclesiastics should take post really product* the great staples of Indian commeicc, I 
at the fop of the Brando line, and lmitehly bless the 1 and are, in fact, the sinews and hone of the land, 
assembled multitude. A scaffolding and platform had] must* be a subject of considerable importance at the 
been erected on the spot for the purpose. As the ! present moment. Until Brest Britain can arrive at 
dignifi^j personages returned from their long walk, | a true npnveeintion of the position and interests of 
not a little weary, each took his place on the platform, i the many classes of her Indian subjects, it is scarcely 
They were all assembled,_ bishops, archbishops; and j possible for her to determine her future policy in 
eardipats, and were on the "point of lifting their sacred . regard to the country and those people. =• 

hands to shed a benediction on the crowd below, when The ryot is not merely an agricultural labourer: 
“.suddenly the platform on which they stood gave way b 0 is something more, lie approaches more nearly 
with a terrible crash. Happily ,*he planks had been to the Irish cottier hi the nature of his tenure, though 
covered with a stout carpet; and the carpet,Hieing far below him hi the ahjcctners of his poverty, in the 
firmly lashed to the scaffolding poles, did not fall with j hopelessness of his struggle with his fellow-man. 
the tyuber. Tho august prelates, instead of being | , Wo must understand, then, that the ryot is neither 

dashed precipitately to the ground, were there lot? only | more nor less than a farmer on a very minute scale: 
caught, as it were, in a blankit; but thus jumbled i a mull renter of a small fragment of land, sometimes 
together in a mnss.'ibcre was a sad surrender of cede- to several acres in extent; at other times,'but 

' siastieal dignity. Bare heads knocking together, head- j a few roods from boundary to boundary. The lands 
less mitres and red caps, abandoned cro.«iers. rod legs j they hold under various tenures arc in nearly all 
sticking upwards, and redder faces pulling dor breath; eases included in some zemimlnry ot landed estate, 
and hands just stretched oat to bless, no-.v clutching the rights and privileges of which are put up for 
desperately at the empty air— such was the spectacle sale, just as any nobleman’s estate may be in Great 
that greeted the expectant multitude. IVh.it is remark- 1 Britain. . . 

able is tho fact, if it be a fact, •which we received from J It.usually happens, however, that in every village 
a near by-stimder—that the grot Irish luminary, lie,; in $ zeinindavy, there are far more hands than lire 
who smashed the JS’oaim Oiyanrn, in the midst of this j needed for cultivating the land upon it; at any rate, 
right-revprend tussle, kept his footing, and retained it j in the rough antique style, of culture which they arc 
to the last. Whether his Milesian blood, which, as j in the habit of giving it. This surplusage of labour 
*11 the world knows, is in its element in the at mo- j is often sought for in indigo or sugar districts at 
sphere of a scrimmage, stood him in good stead—or » considerable trouble, and some cost; indeed, it qften 
whether, not believing in gravitation, lie uid not choose ! happens that the only mode by which village-labour 
*o gravitate himself, this deponent sayeth not; he only j can bo secured, is by tho purchase out and out of the 
say3 that his reverence from the sister-isle stood Ids zemindaiy. The people belong to file soil, rather than 
ground when all else lay prostrate, and emerged from , the soil to them; hence, the purchaser of the one 
the blanket unscathed and unruffled. The worst of! acquires with them an ownership in the other. It 
.thisunushap, however, was not the bpfiily injury mm- ' constantly happens that when a European wishes to 
tained by their reverences, but the unfortunate twist j conunepce indigo-malcing, silk-rearing, or coal-mining, 
which it gave to the conclusion of the fete, which was j the only possible chance for his obtaining labour is to 
to Lave been so sublime. For the uiob who bad come . purchase a few villages, well stocked with able-bodied 
to see the show were base enough tu relish this pan of men ancj, handy women. It is the possession by sale 
it most Ai all. They broke out with a tremendous ! or. lease of tjiese populous villages which leads to 
cheer—they laughed, they roared, they yelled madly j so many a'u’rays and downright battles in various 
with delight—they clapped their hands till they were : parts of the Indian Mofussil, as to call for legislative 
sore, and bawled tor an encore; and so the final bless- , interference. 

ingJiad to be administered on a safer footing, amidst j ' During the government of Lord Cornwallis was 
all this merriment and din. | perpetrated one of the greatest blunders of that or 


followed by it “banquet given by tho mayor, to which j the land should be assessed to the zemindars, irre- 
the dignified' ecclesiastics were invited; and where, it J spjetivo of any improvement which might take place. 
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So fir- ax the policy of this measure whs concerned, it even to the dentil, Hiyl that, too, for not mote thag 
might ha've worked to much advantage; but, unfo^- copper coin—a few annns mfly,.less than a sixpence 
tunately for the*real process of the country, not a dim upon a baftince of rent. So nfucli is* this the 
word was said in this famous settlement as Wrthe rate system juunngst naiives of Bengal, that wo mucii doulit 
at which the zemindars might assess the ryots on their whether there be any zemmdary in which torture is 
land ; at the same time, the most‘arbitrary and 6uni- not employe?! in the collection of rents. We must not 
mary powers were given the former, to e^iaWe them wondertit this, for Bengalees are provtaluallj; cowards, 
to enforce their demands against their lyifortunutuj and u41 jtn wards an* cruel—and who such promising 
tenants. It is quite true that the net of settlement victims as the poor ryots? 

provided that an assessment, oneetnado, could 110 J be There is no physical wretchedness nor abject misery 
altered by any zemindar or other landholder—with within Eur-qieaii, limits that, can in‘any way compare 
only one exception, which *was on the occasion of with the utter ^roKlratimi mid broken-down degra- 
an estate qjianging proprietors. This one exception dation of the great bqlk of the Bengal ryots. The land 
was quite sufficient for all purposes of extorlio^. If a how fertile, the climate how favourable, the rivers and 
zemimby wishes to raise the assessment of his land, canals how enriching for the production of the finest 
he has hut to make a pretended t^tlc to some friend or silks, the richest •dyeslj the most delicate fibres, the 
relative, and the screw is at once put on, and, as a most valuable grain tnat nature has ever enabled maft 
matter of course, submitted to; for who lias ever Jjeard to produce for the imud;eta of the world ; anti yet, 
of a ryot opposing the will of his zemim’ s? Some- , amidst all this abundance of blessings, how miserable 
times, indeed, the labourer will be too poor, or too > the condition of those who should be sharers in the 
broken-spiriied to work on at a higher rate, in which general wet^th! A granger in the land miglit well 
ease he will be at once ejected, to wamlPr homeless I mistake an ordimyy ryot, in his pristine r.igs, ifnd dirt, 
and hopeless, with no relief 1ml such scanty charily as I and squalor, for some wandering outcast from a jail, 
neighbours may c.uc to dole out to h#n. 1 a hospital, or a lunatic asylum. 

It is not merely in this way that the labouring! Tktj orLnt.d, of whatever grade, or caste, or calling, 
population of IJimioitan are placed at the mercy of a ! has ail instim-five love for lauded property.. If it ' 
grasping, relentless race of men. Between the great ; be but the» most miserable corner of the poorest j 
zemindar and the, people there is a little nii^y of •holding, the most wr< tolled hovel that man could take 
middlemen, the devourers of other nun’s substance, j shelter in, the Asiatic, is still most anxious to lie j 
who act sonKtiv.c:, as his agents or bailiffs, soni'-times | considered as the owner. It may be that the Indian ' 
as sub-renters, who take the trouble off his hands for | ti lioiit-f.irmor dwells in a place that might irtliurope 
a round sum for the year. In these cases, the extol - - j he deemed fit only for dogs; it mav he that on the ij 
tions jire generally doubled, fjyr the farmer of the rents limited slip of soil cr.eirclin*- iiis hovel, a sickly mango- ' 

I for the time being cares far lisa for the wolhire of the • tree, a few date-palms, a (Muster of plantains,* or a 

j ryots (tii the land than the zemindar. It is pillicult : knot of sugar-cane, may be seen; it may be that cul-,, j 

for an.' one who has not resided Tor some time amongst j ti rated fields grace the environs in rich. luxuriance ; • 

! an agricultural population in Eiilish India, to form a j but lip this as it. mft - , the Viwncr or renter is equally I 
right conception of the exactions to which they are | delighted, so that lie may feel that he is the possessor ,j 
j exposed, and the .utter impossibility of escape for ! of Iiie homestead, the garden, or the field. 

I them under the ]>i\ sent administration of the lan?. I Of course, there arc many grades of ryoTs, all •; 
j The renter has not a want in his household that the j differftig as much in their material posit?>u j.s in 1 
| villqeers are lint eonipelle 1 to supply. Every article their habits and inclinations. •Besides the more:! 

| of daily consumption—rice, oil, milk, ghee, cotton—all renter or the day-labourer, tlicrc are men who, j 
! must he found him by the ryots of.his district. IIow holding no land of Iheir own, jet possess a pair of j 
heavily this presses upon the half-fed, haT-cIad people, bullocks. plough, ; nd a fanhi/ir or hoc, with which 
only those can say who know their uttir pov.-rtj. they undertake to plant and lend the land of others, 'T 

'I’ho advocates of the presi nt system, and amongst who are either ten idle or too busy to cultivate it ! j 

th - oc are to be found many European! - , maintain that ! 1h<' - .uselvc«, re.-, i-, ing half of the produce for so doing, 
the InTliun ryot is a poor degraded creature, incapable i There are, b.-sidis flie>e, many others who hold land 
of better things, unfit for progress, and reckless of tin* 1 either as iiieinh.-rs of a f. mily in "ommon, or in their J 
future. Alas’ he has never had a trial, under Biftish i individual ri ;tit, and "ho hold soiiie appointment or . 
rule, of what he is capable, nor of uliat he might bo l office, whilst they leave others to cultivate for them, i 
under a better .-.jstem. We are not among those who ! recoiling, of course, their share of crops. It its scarcely j 
predict a vapid advance of ciiilisaliou amongst any j too much to say, perhaps, that in Bengal, if not in j 
Asiatic race, much ltss amongst the Hindoos, but we : the upper provinces, there are very few Hindoos, ■’ 
believe they might, be made a prosperous and thriving and not many -Mussulmans, who haie not a holding | 
people if the whole rare of zemindars, putindara. and of some sort. ij 

other middlemen were swept from the face of the hind, . It would not interest the general reader t& be toil! 11 
and the ryots left in possession of the fruit of their at uliat rate per l>o>;it!t tin* ;;i /irralily of these {enures 
daily toil. • • • *«•. are held, nor to I sear how the holdings vary in different , j 

Wherever European capital has been introduced parts of the er.iutry; it may, however, be stated,that .; 
throughout the Mn(u.-si], and brought in contact with the rjotwho hfllds a j-iw.iti or tenure equal tu fiti.v j 
the village population, there a marked improvement is •rupyps per annum, is supposed to he in a tolerakJj* jj 
to he seen in their condition. A good deal lias been good position. W en he has paid his rent^his j 
said about the oppression of English indigo-planters: ahwulx or presents, his fees to village choirkcdtns or.! 
possibly tome part of the statements may If- correct, watchmen, the interest on borrowed niom‘<* the value 
but the tyranny of a European is m?rt(v beside Tim of his seed, rcpniis of tools, lie may tiuvu peihaps j 
moderation of a Bengalee landholder. Slimy a hard twenty rtipcis left for his j ear's family expenses, being . 
bargain is doubtless driven by the planter with bis about one penny a day. ■ . ; 

ryots^but no one supposes him capable of the cruelties It is turn, his muds are few iy number compared J 
practised by the native renttrs, to using the last with those of a European labourer; lint*if heliave 
copper pice or cowrie from the helpless dependent.* more than one child, the above small sum cannot go far ; 

In India, proof of gflilt is at all times difficult to to supply his household wants. The article ofMothing ! 
obtain, but doubly so against the wealthy; yet evidence is indeed almost a superfluity ; their cooking utVnsils, j 
lias not boon wanting of the most barbarous tortures a few earthen vessels and jvooden implements, value 
inflicted by zemindars of the soil upon their dependents, not above a few pice; his agricultural tools, plough, 





barrow, and l)oe, suoh a* they are, of the pattern of combined opposition to every lawful authority. As 
the first Pharaohs and Nimrod, maybe worth about for extravagance on particular occasions, ‘such as a 
tlpree rupees, arid perhaps cost him ^ shilling during marriage, leaving the ryot in debt for years to come, 
the year for repairs. ' As for dress, the slips „of dirty perhaps ’for a lifetime, that folly can scarcely be 
cloth about his and his wife’s waist arc scarcely worthy spoken of as exceptional; it is unfortunately the rule 
tho name'; their value cannot be more’ than a few amongst both goefd and bad, high and low. The 
pence. . < ' ' Hindoo indifference to all improvement is likewise not 

What shall we say of his food ? Surely hq who tills rtlio less general. An Asiatic is from habit opposed to 
the groynri, who rears the bread, of millions, cannot any expenditure of labour that does not yield a speedy j 
want a sufficiency of food. Tho ryot does pot really return, or lead tef some immediate perceptible good.' 
starve, save in vrry extreme cases, byt he feeds on the These are amongst the most prominent of the ryot’s 
merest pittance of the poorest j/rni^and vegetables, defects, shared in by ether classes of the Indian 


Rice is a luxury in many cases: .parched grain, millet, 
and the smaller fish of tanks and streams, with veget¬ 
ables and roots, make up the ordinary meals of these 
people. It must bo remembfrpd, however, that wo 
speak only of tho professional ryot; and even amongst 
these there are remarkable exceptions of successful 
industry and agricultural prosperity: these are mostly 
to be met with near the larger towns > and .cities; but 
the bulk of the population mu^t not be iudged from 
them. ' „ 

In the Mofussil of India, one great want is that of 


community, but more keenly felt in his oym case from 
the gcy.ru 1 abjeotness of his social position. 

0‘9 E 0 L A: 
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CIIAITlUt XXXI.—THE TKAITOB CHIEFS. 

Soon after, I retired from the mess-table, and strolled 
out into the stockade. 

ft was now after sunset. Orders had been issued 


roads. Away from the influence of rivers, the tiller f or no ono t0 leaVe the fort; but, translating these as 

-J' jl. __• I !a 1 1_i. ! ___ 1 •_ - _ - .. ' _ . . _ L . 


of the soil finds it all but impossible to convey his 
produce'-io distant marts. Hence aAsc tlmsn fearful 
families which have at frequent intervals desolated 


only applicable to the common soldier, I resolved to 
sally forth. 

I was guided by an impulse of the heart. In the 


the land. One district with a failure of grain-crop^ Indic.n camp were the wives of the chiefs and warriors 
lacks food, nnother province commands an abundance _ t h e ir sisters and children—why not she among the 
of rice; yet, without roads, how can the two effect rP st? 


any exchange. In this way, even in ordinary times, 
a superabundant crop has so glutted the local market, 
as to reduco the value of grain to the merest trifle— 


I had a belief that she was there—although, during 
all that day, my eyes had been wandering in vain 
search. She was not among those who had crowded 


so low as to be unequal- to the amount of rent and I around the council: not .a face had escaped my 
• charges on the land, thus making a curse of a blessing, j scrutiny 

u;'.» i.-- i_l a._ 11 a.. __ ii.„ i_i i I _ •»* ' - 


llicc has been known to fall to one rupee the hundred i resolved to seek the Seminole camp—to go among 

seers, or one shilling for a hundred pounds-wiglit: t ), 0 u . Ilta n f the Micosaucs—there, in all likelihood, 

while "a hundred miles away it was selling at lour and i should And Howell—there I should meet with 
five times that price; yet the owners of the cheap rice Maumee. 

could nqt sell it to tho buyers of dear grain, simply There would be no danger in entering the Indian 
because the cost and difficulty of transport ivns so cam])—even the hostile chiefs were yet in relations of 
8 roa ^- _ _ n <» _ friendship with ns; and surely l’owcll was stiff, in/ 

Tho railway, it is clear, will prove one of the friend? lie could'protect me from peril or insults, 

greatest boons to Tndia. With it, famines will be all ] fyt a . longing, to grasp the hand of the young 
but impossible, and the fruit of labour on,,the soil far warrior, that of itself would have influenced me to 
more certain. We are not amongst those who augur see j c t| 10 interview. I yearned to renew the friendly 
rapid changes and complete reformation amongst the confidence of the past—to talk over those pleasant 
natives of Tndia, from the consequences ot recent times—to recall those scenes of halcyon brightness, 
events, from what is termed the Anglicising of British Surely the sterner duties of the chief and war-leader 
India. But, on the other hand, we do firmly boliovij ] la g no t yet indurated a heart, once mild and amiable? 
in a gradual and lasting improvement, not by legislu- ; No ' the spirit of my former friend was imbit- 


tive enactments, nor Orders iu Council, but by many 
concurrent means—by the gradual enlightenment of 
the mass of the people; by the spread of vernacular 
education through village-schools, thus teaching the 
ryot what will in time lift him ubove his present 
piisery, and take him -out of the hands of the mnhajtm 
and the usurer; by the introduction of better impic- 


lereil by tho white man’s injustice; no doubt I should 
find him rancorous against our race; he had reason— 
still I had no fears that I myself was not an exception 
t6 this wholesale resentment. 

Whatever the result, I resolved to seek him, and 
oifce more extend to him the hand of friendship. 

I was on tiie eve of setting forth, when u summons 


menfo and a better system of agriculture; by a better, f rom the commander-in-chief called me to his quarters. 


a more honest police; by railways and cart-roads 
helpihg to bring, remote places near. »i.d rendering tho 


With 1 some chagrin, I obeyed the order. 

1 found the commissioner there, with the officers of 


value of produce ill different districts more equal, and j higher rank—the Ringgolds and several other civilians 
liable to sudden arrl disastrous convulsions; ?»bovc 0 f distinction. 

nil k,. Clttn'allnnUw nn.l ..-‘.*1. .'A I . ' _ ....... ■ 


all, ,by the gradual spread of Christianity, and with it 
the rooting out of the old leaven of heathenism, with 
all its accompanying social evils. We are careful to 
speak of this US a gradual change: those who look for 
anything like rapid progression will be disappointed. 


On entering, I perceived that they were in ‘ caucus,’ 
and hacj just ended the discussion of some plan of 
procedure. 

‘The design is excellent,’observed General Clinch, 

! addressing himself to the others; ‘ but how Qre 


Ml . - - 1 . , i flUllJLkOOiUlj IIIIIIHWI VV --J —v*' 

• Ihe work of a thousand years cannot be undone in j Omatla and “Blnek Dirt”* to be met? If we sum- 

nnn nn* in Ann A _ _II _fA_A LI_..... . . 


one. nor in ten. As well might we attempt to bleach mon them hitlierj it may crca te suspicion: they could 
<*ms. ... not enter the fort without being observed.’ 

It should not be assumed from wnat we have here ■. General Clinch,’ said the elder Ringgold—the 
written that we consider all ryots as impoverished and m0Bt Pun ning diplomatist of the party—‘if you and 

Oppressed, and fitting objects of compassion. We arc . .... .... . _i 

tfdl fiwaro ofc the vicious character of many village -*80 Elista ifajo was called by the Americans. TIjb full namo 
communities, o of their obstinate idleness, and their was Kuehta-Luetu-IItvjo, which signifies ‘ Black Crazy Clay. 1 
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General Thompson were to meet the friendly chiefs 
outside?’- 

‘ Exactly so,Is interrupted the commissioner. * I 
have been thinking of that. I have sent m messenger 
to Omatls, to inquire if he can give ns a secret meet¬ 
ing. It will be best to see them outside. The man 
has returned—I hear him.’ •, • • 

At this moment, a person entered the ^oom, whoyi 
I recognised as one of the' interpret&S who had 
officiated at the council. lie whispered something 
to the commissioner, and then withdrew. * 

' ‘All right, gentlemen!’ gxclaimed the latter, as the 
interpreter went out; ‘Omatla will meet us within the 
hour. Black Dirt will be with him. 'Ittiey have 
named the “Sink” ns the place. It lies to the nor*' 
of the fort. We can roach it without passing the 
camp, and there will be no risk of our being observed. 
Shall we go, general ? ’ 

‘lam ready,’ replied Clinch, taking ip his cloak, 


* Back to his town/ . , . 

‘ And his people ? ’ ’ • • * 

Most of them gone with him.’ • • . , 

For .some moments the two generals communicated 
together, in a hulf-whisper.. They were apart from 
hie: I did hot hear what they said. . The information 
just acquired was of great importance, and seemed 
not to discontent them. 

‘ Any other chief likely to be absent to-morrow ? ’ 
they asked, after It pause. • • 

* Onlf those of the tribe of “ redsticks.” ’ * 

‘ Hoitle-matj^e H 

‘ No—ho is here—ho will remain.’ 

‘ Asto them if lltey think Ofcola will be at the 
council to-morro#.’ 

From the eagerness with which the answer was 
expected, 1 could perceive that this was the moat 
interesting question of all. I put it directly. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the chiefs, as if astonished at 


and throwing it over his shoulders ; ‘but, General | the interrogatory. ‘ The Rising Sun I He is sure to 


Thompson,’ said lie, turning to tfie commissioner, 
‘how about your interpreters? Can they he intrusted 
with a secret of so much importance ? ’ 

The commissioner appeared to hesitate. 


‘ It might bo imprudent,’ lie replied at length, in what passed between them. 


bo present: he will see it out/’ 

‘ Good ! •involuntarily ejaculated the commissioner, 
and then turning to the general, he once more 
addressed him in a low tone. This time, I overheard 


a half-soliloquy. ‘ ft seems, general, as if Providence waf jilaying 

‘Never mind then—never mind,’ said Clinch; ‘1 into our lv&nds. My plan is almost sure to succeed, 
think we can do without them. Lieutenant linn-s A word will provoke the impudent yascal to some 
dolph,’ continued he, turning to me, ‘you speak the rudeness—perhaps worse—at all events, 1 shall easily 


Seminole tongue fluently?’ 

‘ Not fluently, general; I 3pcak it, however.’ 

. ‘ You could interpret it fairly.’ 

‘Yes, general; 1 believe so.’ 

‘Very well then; that will do.. Come with us! ’ 

Smothering my vexation, at being thus diverted from 
my design, I followed in silclhcc— the commissioner 
leading tlic way, while the general, disguised in cloak 
ami plain forage-cap, walked by his side. 

We passed out of the gate, and turned northward 
around the stockade. The tents of the Indians w?re 
upon the south-west, placed irregularly along the 
ecjgc of a broad belt of ‘hommoeky’ woods that 
extended in that direction. Another tract of horn- 
mock lay to the north, separated from the larger one 
by savannas and open forests of pine-timber, llero 


was the 


It was 


eats of pine-timber, llero act, I sludl take the risk.’ 
nearly half a mile distant ‘ Oh, l place myself unde 


find a pretext for shutting him up. Now that Onopa 
has drawn o(T his following, we will be strongsenough 
for jiny contingency. The liostilcs will scarcely out¬ 
number the friendlies, so that there will be no chance 
of the rascals making resistance.’ 

‘ Oh ! that we need not fear.’ 

‘Well—with him ,once in our power, the opposition 
will Jic crushed—thfrest will yield easily—for, beyond 
doubt, it i# he that now intimidates and liiudets them 
from signing.’ • 

‘True,’ replied Clinch in a reflective tonei ‘but 
bow “about the government, eh? Will it efldorse the 
act, think you ? ’ # 

‘It will—it must—my latest dispatch from the 
President almost suggests as much. If you agree to 


r your orders,’ replied the 


trom the stockade; but in the darkness we could cotnmandcr-m-ehiof, evidently inclined to the com- 
casily reach it without being observed from any part missioner’s views, but still not willing to share the 
of*llie Seminole camp. responsibility. ‘It is but my duty to carryout the 

We soon arrived upon the ground. The chiefs will of the executive. I am ready to co-opcfrate with 
were before us. We found them standing uiulfr the* you.’ 

shadows of the trees by the edge of the pond. ‘ Enough then—It shall he done as we have 


done as we 


My duty now began. I had little anticipation that designed it. Ask the chiefs,’ continued tl« speaker 


it was to have been so disagreeable. 

‘ Ask Omatla what is the number of his people— 
also those of Black Dirt, and the other chieis who 
are for us.’ 

I put the questiou as commanded. 


addressing himself to me, ‘ask them, if they have 
any fear of signing to-morrow.’ 

‘ No—not of the signing, but afterwards .’ 

‘ And what afterwards ? ’ 

‘They dread an attack from the hostile party— 


‘One-third of the whole Seminole nation,’ was the their lives will he in danger.’ 


ready reply. ■ . .«* 

‘Tell them that ten thousand dollars shall be given 
to the friendly chiefs, on their arrival in the west, to 


‘ What would they have us do ? ’ 

‘ Omatla if \ou will permit him and tha other 
head-chiefs to go on a visit to their friends at Talla- 


be shared among them as they deem best-«that this. bailee, it will keep them oq# of danger. They <fen 
sum is independent of the appropriation to the whole stay there till the removal is about to take place, 
tribe.’ • They give their promise that they will meet you at 

‘ It is good,’ simultaneously grunted <he chiefs, Tampa, or elsewhere, whenever you summon them.’ 
when the proposition was explained tft Jjiem. ' The two generals consulted together—once more in 


‘Does Omatla and his friends think, that all the 
chiefs will be present to-morrow?’ 

‘Mo—not all.’ 

‘ Which of them are likely to be absent ? ’ 

‘ The niico-mico will not be there.’ • 

‘ Ila l Is Omatla sftre of that ? ’ 

‘Sure. Onopa’s tents are struck: he has already 
left the ground.’ 

‘Whither has he gone?’ 


whispers. This unexpected proposal required con¬ 
sideration. • 

Omatla added: 

‘If we are not allowed to g<f to Tallahassee, we 


* A name given to Iho Mieostiues, from their chi tom of 
setting up rod poles in front oi their houses when goiuajTo war. 
A similar custom exists a mom# other tribe*.; hence the* tcAne 
• Baton rou^e,* applied by tlio French colonies. 
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cannot, we dr-re not. stay at. hornu; we must come flics swarmed under the shadows of the trees.- their 
under the protection of'tho fort.’ bodies lighting up the dark aisles with a’ mingled 

‘Abaut yiiur going to Tallahassee, ‘replied the com- coruscation of red, blue, and gold—»how flitting in a 
lalssioncr, * 1 we shall consider it, and give .you an direct line, now curving, or waving upward and 
answer • to-morrow. Meanwhile, you need not lie downward, ns though moving through the mazes of 
under any apprehension. This.is the ‘war-cliict of EOtne intricate cotillbn. 


the whites; lie Will protect you.’ ' In tlis midst o(.this glittering array, lay the little 

‘Yes,’ said flinch, drawing himself proidty up. ,tarn, sliinipg, too, hut with the gleam of plated glass— 
‘My warriors are numerous nud strong. There are a mirror iifits framework of fretted gild, 
many in flic fort, and many more' on the way. You The atmosphere svas redolent of the most agreeable 
have nothing to fear.' f 1 perl nines. The night was cool enough for lummy 

‘ Jt is good 1’ rejoined the chief*. JV'f tronhles arise, comfort, but not chill. /Many of the flowers refused 
we shall seek your protection: you have promised it to close their corollas—for not all of them .were brides 
—it is good.’ * of the (Bin. The moon had its share of their sweets. 

* Ask the chiefs,’ said the commissioner, to whom a Tho sassafras and bay trees were in blossom, and 
new question had suggested itself- 1 - 1 ask them if they dispensed their odours around, that, mingling with 
know whether llolata Alico will remain for the council the aroma of the aniseed and orange, created a 


of to morrow?’ .. 

‘ We cannot tell now. Ifolaia AJico has not declared 


ilow long should l have lo wait the return qf the 
ill's? Jt might lie an hour, or two lionrs. of more? 


oiirselVts, and meet one from you.’ than the rest, in oath, exclamation, or laugl 

‘True—it is belter so,’ replied Hie commissioner, forth to interrupt the monotonous ntnmiur. 
apparently pleased with .the arrangement. (low long should l have lo wait the reti 

A 1 few minutes passt 1. ’ during which the two chief's? Jt might he an hour, or two lionrs. 
generals communicated with each other in whispers, t had p partial guide in tho moon. They 
while tho ehiefs stood apart, silent and immobile as a llolata would depart* before (lie '•'hilling 
pair of statues. ■ *’ .. down, or not at all. About two hours, t!; 

The commander-in-chief at lengtli broke rib-nee: decide the point, and set- mu free. 

* Lieutenant! you will rentViin upon the ground I had been standing for half the day. 


(ur were at peace. 


nearly to tho ground, convinced me that the shadow 


Kero and there, the sky was fleeced with white was that of a woman, 
eirrhi, hut so thiijly, that the moon’s disk, passing When I first observed it, it was moving among the 
behind them,'appeared to move under a transparent stems of the palm-trees; presently it slopped, mid for 
gauze-work of silver, without losing one ray of her some seconds remained in a fixed attitude. Jt was 
ctfulgj/nee. Her light was resplendent in the extreme; then I noted the peculiarities that distinguish the 
and;.'glancing from the glabrous leaves of the great sex. 

laurels, caused/the forest. to : rkle, as though beset My first impulse was to turn round, and; if pos- 
witli a miUioij of minors. To a id to the client, Are- sible, get sight of the figure that cast this interesting 


delicious fragrance in the air. 

There was stillness in the atmosphere, hut not 


his intention. Wc shall soon know U. If he design silence. It is never silent in tho southern forest by 
to stay, his tents will stand till tbe rising of the snn ; night. Tree-frdgs and cicadas utter their shrillest 
if not, they w ill be struck before the moon goes down, notes after' the sun has gone out of sight, mid tliere 
The moon is sinking—we sh ill soon know whether is a bird that makes choice melody during the moon- 
Holata Mica will go or stay.’ light hours—the filmed mimic of the American woods. 

‘ The tents of this chief are not within s : ghl of the One, perched upon n tall tree that grew over the edge 


fort?’o« *" ' | of the pond, appeared trying to soothe my chafed 

‘ No—they are hack among the trees.’ «> j spirit with his sweet notes. 

‘Can yen sand word to us?’ e J heard other sounds—the hum of the soldicrv in 

‘ Yes, but, only to this place; our messenger would j the fort, mingling with the more distant noises from 


be seen erttering the fort. We can come back here the Indian camp. Now and then some voice louder 
onrselv*.*, and meet one from you.’ than the rest, iu oath, exclamation, or laughter, broke 


chiefs? Jt might lie an hour, or two lionrs. or 1 more? 
J had jf partial guide iu tho moon. They said that 
llolata v.onld depart* before the '•'hilling orb went 
down, or not at all. About two hours, then, would 
decide the point, and set me free. 

I hail been standing for half the day. 1 eared 


till the ehiefs return. Get their report, and bring it I liot to keep my feet any longer : and, choosing a 
direct to‘my quarters.’ ‘ ! fragment of rock near the water’s edge, l sat down 

Salutations wen’' exchanged; the two generals I upon it. 
walked off oil the path that it'd to the fort, while the | -My eyes wandered over the pond. Half of its 
chiefs glided silently away in tho opposite direction. 1 surface lay in shadow; tho other h-ilf was silvered 
I was left nloue." , by the moonbeams, that, penetrating the pellucid 

water, rendered visible the white shells and shining 
cn.U’ri.n xxxii. pebbles at the bottom. Along the line where the 

light and darkness met. wore out I i nod several noble 
shadows is ’inn wAvtH. palms, whoso tall stems and crested crowns appeared 

Alone with my thoughts, and these tainted with i stretching away towards the nadir of the earth—as 
considerable acerbity. More, than one i-awre contri-'j thoAgh they belonged to another and brighter firms- 
butetl to their bitterness. My pleasant purpose 1 mont beneath my feet. The trees, of which these 
thwarted—my heart aching for knowledge—for a j were hut the illusory images, grew upon the summit 
renewal of tender tics—distracted with doubts— I of a ridge, which, trending along the western side of 
wearied with protracted suspense. j the pond, intercepted the rays of the moon. 

In addition to these, my mind was harassed by 1 sat 1’nr some time gazing into this counterpart of 
other emotions. 1 cxpeiienccd disgust at the parti heaven's canopy, with my eyes mechanically tracing 
had been playing. I had been made the mouthpiece the great fnn-liko fronds. 

of chicanery and wrong; aiding conspiracy had been All at once, I was startled at perceiving a new 
tile first, act of iny warlike career; and although it iipa.-O'-upon the aqueous reflector. A form, or rather 
was mot the act of my own will, J felt the dis- the shadow of one, suddenly appeared among the 
'ngr?enblcness of the duly—a sheet disgust in its trunks of the palms. It was upright, and evidently 
performance. „ , • human,t though of magnified proportions—beyond 

JJven the loveliness of the night failed to soothe doubt, a'human figure, yet not that of a man. 
me. ’ Its eflect was contrary: a storm would have The small head, apparently uncovered, the gentle 
been morn congenial to my spirit. roumiing*of tho shoulders, the soft undulation of the 

And it was“a lovely night. Both tho earth ami the ! waist, and 4he long, loose draping which reached 
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shadow. I was myself on the western edge of the 
pond, anil the ridge was behind me. Facing ronm^ 
I could not sec tBu siimrpit nor yet the palms. Rising 
to my feet, I still could not see them: a targe live 
oak, under which I had seated myself, intercepting 
i »ny view. * 

1 1 stepped hastily to one side, »nd thop Itith the 

outline of the ridge and the palm-trees wpre before* 
my eyes j but I could see no figure, neither of man 
uor woman. * 

. I scanned the summit carefully, but no living thing 
was tlier^; some fronds o' tlie saw-palmetto, standing 
along the west, were the only forms I could perceive. 

f returned to where I had been seated; atufj.-nlacing 
myself as before, again looked upon the water. Tin 
palm shadows were there, just %a I had left them; 
but the image was gone. 

There was nothing tu bo astonished at I d:J not 
for a moment believe myself under any delusion. 
Some one had been upon the ridue—a woman, I 
supposed—and hail passed down under the cover of 
the trees. This was the natural explanation of what 
1 had seen, and of course contented mo. 

At the same time, the silent apparition could not 
fail to arouse inv curiosity; and instead of remaining 
seated, and giving way to dreamy reflections, 1 res-- 
to mv feet, and stood looking and listening with eager 
expectation * 

Who could the woman he? An Indian, of course. 
It was not probable that a white woman should be in 
such a place, and at such an hour, liven the peculiar 
outlines of the shadow were not those that would have 
been*cast, by one habited ii^ the garb of civilisation: 
beyond a doubt, the woman was an Indian. 

What was she doing in that solitary plane, avl 
alone ? 

These (Mir-tinioi were not so easily answered ; and 
jet there was nothing so remarkable about her pres¬ 
ence upon the spot. To the children of the forest, 
time is not ns with us. The hours of' the night are 
as those of the day —often the hours of action nr 
enjoyment. She might have many a purpose in being 
there. She might he on her way to the pond for 
water—to take a hath; or it might he some impas¬ 
sioned maiden, who, under the secret shadows of this 
secluded grove, was keeping assignation witty her 
lover. 

A jKing, like a poisoned arrow, passed through my 
heart: * .1 fiijlil 1 t In• Mniimifi*’ 

The unpleasantness which this conjecture eatixtd 
me is indescribable. I had boon all day the vietiiH of 
dire suspicions, arising principally from some half- 
doxen words, casually dropped from the lips of a 
young officer, and which 1 had chanced to overhear. 
They had reference to a beautiful girl among the 
Indians, apparently well known at the fort; and 1 
noticed that the tone of the young fellow was that 
of one cither triumphant or boasting. I listened 
attentively to every word, and watched not Onlv the 
countenance of the speaker, lmt? those of his nuftitiiqy 
—to make out in which of the two categories I should 
place him. His vanity appeared to have had some 
sacrifice made to it—at least by his own statement; 
and his listeners, or most of them, agreed to'concede 
to him the happiness of* a hon nr fortune. There was 
no name given—no hint that would enalffe me Jo 
connect the subject of the converxnti<ili«vitli that of 
nyr own thoughts; but that the girl was an Indian, 
and a ‘beauty,’ were points, that my jealous heart 
almott accepted as sufficient for identification. 

I might easily have become satisfied.* A word, a 
simple question," would have procured me the know¬ 
ledge I longed for; afld yet I dared not say that 
word. 1 preferred passing long hours—a whole day 
—upon the rack of uncertainty and suspicion. 

Thus, then, was I prepared for the painful con¬ 



jectures that sprang into my tlwnghts on beholding. ) i 
that ipirrored form. * _ 1 1 

The pain was*of short duration; Vdinost'ifistan^. ii 
.menus yvns the relief. A shadowy figure was seen ' 
gliding around the edge of- the pond; it c'mergeil 
into the open moonlight, not six paces front where I 
stood. *1 ha.d a full and distinct vie# «f it.. It was 
a wonfluif-an Indian woman. It was not htiiiimee. 

• • i 

■ i rnernt xwnr. _ ! 

f • HA,I 1.1V 1. I 

' I 

I saw before me a woman of middle age—some- | 
where between thirty and iorty- a large woman, who f 
mee possessed heaftty— beauty that hail been abused. , 
She was the wreck itf a grand loveliness, whose 1 1 
outlines could not he efiaced—like the statue of soma' |; 
Grecian goddess, broken by Vandal bauds, but whose' 1 1 
Very fragments are thills of priceless value, i 

Not that her (harms had departed. Theru are men 
who a licet to admire, this ripe maturity'; to them, J 
she would nave been n thing of peerless*splendour. I 
Time had made ifo inroad upon those large rounded 
arms, none upon the elliptical outlines of that noble , 
bust. I (inil'l judge of this—for it was before my 
eyes, *n the bright moonlight, nude, front en^ek to || 
waist, as i:to the hour of infancy. Alone the black j ! 
■hair, h-meing in wild dishcvcluicnt over the shoulders, \ , 
formed a partial shrouding. Nor had time laid a l 
linger upon tins: amidst all that profusion of rich j 
raven clusters, not a strand of silver cwwhl be I 
detected. i 

Time could not affect, nm; had it, that fine facial 
outline. The moulding of tl»t chin; the oval of those 
jlips; the aquiline nose, with its delicate spirally j 
curved nostril: the high, smooth front; the eye— tiie | • 
eye—jvlint is it? vtiiy tb.fl unearthly flash? that 

wild unmeaning glance?- Ua! that eye- Merciful j 

heavens! the ironnm it’inail! 

Alas! it was true—she was mad. Ilcr glance i ! 
would* have satisfied even a casual observer, -that | ‘ 
reason was no longer ujjon its throne. Hut I needed j; 
not to look at Jut "eye ; 1 knew the story’ of her I 
misforl-mes, of her wione*. It was not the first | 1 
■ time J 1 1 .-nl looked upon that womanly form--more j' 
than once 1 had stood face to face with Jlaj-Kwa,* j ■* 
tin- mad queen of I he Mieosaucs. i 

Beautiful a 1 - she wa«, I might have felt fear at her j 
presence—still worse than fear, l might have been j 
terrified or awed—the more so oil perceiving that her j' 
*necklaei: was a green serpent: that the girdle around | 
her waist, than glitferfd so conspicuously in the light j, 
of the moon, was the body of an enormous rattlesnake, - 
living and writhing! 

Yes. both were alive—tlm smaller serpent wound i 
about her neck, with its head resting iir'on her bosom ; j 
the more dangerous reptile knotted around her waist, 
its vertehrated tail hanging by her side, while its* . 
head, held in her hand, and protruding throuidj her j 
fingers, exhibited a pair of eyes that scintillated like 
diamonds. « • 

On the head ?>f Ilaj-llwa was no other coveting' ! 
than, that which nature had •provided for it; lm4 ' 
those thick blank clusters afibrded ample protection 1 1 
against snn and storm. On her feet she wore tnoeea- !■ 
sins, hut these were hidden Viy the long ‘ hitann ’ that 1 1 
reached to the ground. This was the only garment i, 
she wore. It was profusely adorned \fith beads and. i! . 
embroidery--with the bright plumage of the &n-en j 
parroquet—the skin of the summer-duck, and the fur |! 
of various wild animals. It wits tastcnc'd found-tier !! 
waist, though not by the girdle already described.* ' i 1 

______ 1 . 

■ Liter.: Uv, • <-rii/j wife.' from Jtajfi, clary. mid Kuff or- j 
A Irak, w/ie. I’ililu'mu-U li;i\o remarked tho lcxembhimH 1 id I 
tin* Muscogee wont m tho Hobf.oc mime o." tlio mother «T \ 
mankind. * j 
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. Truly, I might-have felt terror, bad this singular 
appearance been new 1 to mo. But I had seen all 
before^the gi'een snake, and the 1 vrotalua, the ‘long 
hanging tresses, the wild flash of that maniac eye— 
all befbre, nil harmless, all innocuous—at least to me. 
I knew it, and had no fear. 

‘Haj.-Ewad’ I called out, as she .advanced to 
where I frns standing. * 

‘ I-e-ela! ’ * exclaimed she witlj a show of surprise. 

* Young Randolph ! war-chief among tlie pale faces! 
You have not (lien forgotten poor l.faj-Ewa?’ 

‘ No, Kwa, I have not. What' senh you here ?’ 

‘ Yourself, little mico.’ 

‘ Keek me i ’ ' 

‘ No I have found you.’ 

‘And what want you witli'iqc ?' 

‘Only to save your life—your young life, pretty 
mico—your fair life—your pycious life—ah! precious 
to her, poor bird of the forest! Ah! there was one 
precious to me—long, long ago. IIo<- ho, ho! 

• O v,hy did I trust in a pale-faced Its er? 

Ho, ho, ho! 

Why did I meet him in thp wild woods' cover ? 

Ho, ho, ho! 

Wily did I list to his lying tongye, , 

' That poisoned my heart when my life was young? 
Ho, ho, ho! f ' 

‘Down, chitfa mico/’l she cried, interrupting the strain, 
and addrbssing herself to the rattlesnake, that at my 
presence had ‘protruded his head, and was making 
demonstrations of rage—‘down, great king of the 
serpents! ’tis a friend, ^though in the garb of an 
enemy- quiet, or I cruify your head! ’ 

‘ I-c-ela! ’ she exclaimed again, as if struck by 
some new thought; ‘ I waste time with my old songs ; 
he is gone, ho is gone! tiny cannot bring him 
back. Now, young mico, what camel for? what 
came I for ? ’ 

As she uttered these interrogatives, she raised her 
hand to her head, as if to assist her memory. 

‘ Oh! now 1 rpmember. 1 lose time. 

Y6u may be killed, young n\'ic.>—you may be killed, 

and then- do! begone, begone, begone ! hack to 

the topekee. || Shut yourself up; keep among your 
people: do not stray from your blue soldiers : do not 
wander in the woods! Your life is in danger.’ 

All' this was spoken in a tone of earnestness that 
astonished me. More than astonished, I began to 
feel some slight alarm, since I had not forgotten 
the attempted assassination of yesterday. Moreover, 
I know that there were periods when this singular 
woman was not positively insane. She had her lucid 
intervals, during which she both talked and acted 
rationally, and often with extraordinary intelligence. 
This might be one of those intervals. She might be 
privy to some scheme against my life, and had come, 
as sheaileged, to defeat it. 

Bjjt who was my enemy or enemies? and how 
could she have known of their design ? 

In order to ascertain this, I said to .her: 

* I have no enemy, Ewa; why should my life he in 
^danger?’ 

‘ ^ tell you, pretty mico, it is—you have enfemiea. 
I-b-ela I you do not know it ? ’ 

" ‘ I neper wronged a red man in my life.* 

* Red—did I say red man? Coerce,^ pretty 
Randolph, there is not a red man in all the land of 
the Seminole*? that would pluck a hair from your 
head. Oh 1 if they did, what .would say the Rising 

. *oAn ox pi fusion of astonishment, usually lengthened out in a 
sort of„4ru\vl. 

t Literally, Ye?, yes, yes ! 

‘ Chief of the snakes'—the rattlesnake Is so styled hy the 
D$emlnoIea, being the most n marital ilc serpent in their country. 
They have a superstitions dread of this reptile, 
fit is bail. ' M'ort. * No. 


Sun ? He would consume them like a forest fire. 
,-Fear not the red men—your enemies are not of that 
colour.’ ** 

‘Ha! Hot red men? What, then?’ 

‘ Some white—some yellow.’' 

‘Nonsense, Ewdl I have never given a white man 
cause to l|e my enemy.’ 

, * Chcpnwnee! * you are but a young fawn, whose 

mother has not told it of the savage beasts that roam 
tty* forest. Therfc are wicked men who are enemies 
without a cause. There are some who seek your life, 
though' you never did tlvem wrong.’ 

‘ But who are they ? And for what reason ? ’ 

‘ Dgd'not ask, chepawnee! There is not time. 
Enough if I tell you, you are owner of a rich plant¬ 
ation, where black men make the blue dye. You 
have a fair sister—very fair. Is site not like a beam 
from yonder moon? And I was fair once—so he 
said—— Ah ! it is bad to be beautiful. Ho, ho, ho 1 

Why did I trust in a pale-faced lover ? 

, Ho, ho, ho! 

Why did I meet him- 

‘ Ilaluiuk l ’ she exclaimed, again suddenly breaking 
off the strain : ' I am mad; but I remember. Go 1 
begone 1 I tell you, go: you are but an ecJiochee ,f and 
the hunters are upon your trail. Back to the topekee 
—go! go!’ 

‘I cannot, liwaj I am here for a purpose; I must 
remain till some one comes.’ 

‘Till some one comes! halwtik! they will come 
soon.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Your enemies—they who would kill you; and 
then file pretty doo will bleed—her poor heart will 
bleed : she will go mad—she will be like Haj-Ewa.’ 

1 Whom do you speak of?’ 

* Of- Hush 1 hush 1 hush ! It is too late—they 

come—they come! sec their shadows upon the 
water!’ 

I looked, as Haj-Ewa pointed. Sure enough there 
were shadows upon the pond, just where I had seen 
hers. They were the figures of men—four of them. 
They were moving among the palm-trees, and along 
the ridge. 

In a few seconds, the shadows disappeared. They 
who had been causing them had descended the slope, 
and entered among the timber. 

‘It is too late now,’ whispered the maniac,evidently 
at that moment in full possession of her intellect. 

‘ Ybu dare not go out into the open woods. They 
would sec you—you must stay in the thicket. 
There! ’ continued she, grasping me by the wrist, 
and, with a powerful jerk, bringing me close to the 
trunk of the live oak: ‘this is your only chance. 
Quick—ascend! Conceal yourself among the moss. 
Be silent—stir not till I return. Hinklnsl’X 

And so saying, my strange counsellor stepped back 
under tlie shadow of the iree; and, gliding into the 
juliblageouB covert Oi the grove, disappeared from my 
sight. 

I had followed her directions, and was now ensconced 
upon «ne of the great limbs of the live oak—perfectly 
hidden'from the eyes of any one below by festoons of 
tlie silvery tillandsia. These, hanging from branches 
still higher up, draped around me like a set of gauze 
curtains, as ft completely enveloped my whole body; 
while I myself had a view of the pond—at least, that; 
side of it on which the moon was shining—by means 
of a small opening between the leaves. 1 

At first I fancied I was playing a very ridiculous rdle. 
The story about enemies, and my life being in danger, 
might, after all, be nothing mbre than some crazy fancy 
of the poor maniac’s brain. The men, whose shadows 


* Boy. 


t Fawn. 


It Is good—It is well. 
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I had- seen, might be the chiefs on their return. 
They would reach the ground where I had appointed 
to meet them, ahd not finding me there, would go 
back. What kind of report should I earry'to head¬ 
quarters ? The thing wns ridiculous enough—aud for 
me, the result might be worse than*ridiculous. 

Under these reflections, I felt stsongiy inclined to 
descend, and meet the men—whoever thej* might bin 
—face to face. 

Other reflections, however, hindered me. 'Jhc 
ctjiefs were only tiro —there were./J mr shadows. True, 
the chiefs might be accompanied by some of their 
followers—for better security to themselves on such a 
traitorous mission—but I had noticed, ns the Shadows 
were passing over the pond—and notwithstanding the 
rapidity with which they moved—that the figures 
were not those of Indians. I observed no banging 
drapery, nor plumes. On the contrary, f fancied 
there were hats upon their heads, such as arc worn 
only by white men. It was the observation of this 
peculiarity that made me so ready to yield obedience 
to the solicitations of ITaj-Ewa. 

Other circumstances had not failed to impress me: 
the strange assertions made by the Indian woman— 
her knowledge of events, and the odd allusions to 
well-known persons—the affair of yesterday: all 
these, commingling in my mind, hail the ettbet of 
determining me to remain upon my porch, at ieast 
for some minutes longer. I might bo relieved from 
my unpleasant position sooner than I expected. 

Without motion, almost without breathing, I kept , 
my seat, my eyes carefully watching, and ears keenly 
bent U> catch every sound. , 

My suspense was brief. The acuteness of my eyes 
was rewarded by a sight, and my oars by a tale, that 
caused my flesh to creep, and the blood to run cold 
in my veins. In live minutes’ time, I was inducted 
into a belief in the wickedness of the human heart, 
exceeding in enormity all that I had over read Of 
heard of. 

Tour demons filed before me—demons, beyond a 
doubt: their looks, which I noted well—their words, 
which I heard—their gestures, which I saw—their 
designs, with which I in that hour became acquainted 
—fully entitled them to the appellation. ' 

Tiny were passing around the pond. I saw their 
faces, one after another, as they emerged into the 
moonl|ght. 

Foremost appeared the pale thin visage of Arens 
ltinggold; next, the sinister aquiiino features of 
Spence; and, after him, the broad brutal face of*the ! 
bully Williams. 

There were four —who was the fourth ? 

‘ Am I dreaming ? Do my eyes deceive me ? Is it 
real? Is it an illusion? Are my r senses gone astray' 
—or is it only a resemblance, a counterpart? No- 
no—no! It is no counterpart, but the man himself!— 
that black curling hair, that tawny skin, the form, 
the gait—all, all are his. 0 God! it is Yellow Jake!' 
-•- 

DUTCH POETESSES. 

Tire application of a bad name to a dog is sold to be 
equivalent to capital punishment. Ia the *caso of 
Holland, a whole people 4ias suffered from the effects 
of an unfortunate designation. It is difficult t<fconceive 
that anything Dutch can be poetic, nr'tbat any nmn 
who is a Dutchman can he a hero of romance. It seems 
to lie a generally admitted fact, that Holland is the 
countiy of dulness and common-place respectability, 
where all the women are fat and all the mon are stupid, 
where a dike is the nearest approach to Parnassus, 
and where the only use W Pegasus would be to tow a 
trekschuit. Against Dutch books might be urged, 
without fear of contradiction, the chargo that was 
formerly brought against those of Germany, * that 


they smell of groceries, of brown - papers filled* witlw 
greasyj cakes and slices of bacon, and of fryinga in 
froWsy |back-parlours.’ No wonjjer tllat the'rcf was.a 
prejudice against German literature in days when a 
Sqhiller wou|d have figured as ' a High-Dutcfi poet: ’ 
the name w ould have been fatal. m HolUmlish or 
Bataviali would have been comparatively respectable. 
In the* n|es of erudition, when Holland was, in the 
words of Ilailam, ‘ pre-eminently the literary country 
of Europe’ the Dutch writers were well aware of the 
advantage of bearing a good name. Nowhere did 
humble patronymics find themselves Latinised or 
Ilelleniscd into greater splendour than in Holland; 
syllables that Farjie would have been ashamed to 
whisper, acquired a grandeur that rendered them 
worthy to be ImwRsl Jo her best trumpet-tones; the 
controversialists of the times assumed titles which 
boro the sumo relation ty their original names that the 
classic toga bears to the gent’s paletot; and even the 
author of a \voi4f proving that Adam and Evo talked 
Dutch in Pgradise, inflated his simple appellation of 
.Jan Van Gorp into Toropius Becalms. 

Certainly Duteli cognomens are not remarkable for 
dignity. Nor is it in its proper names alone that the 
language is at limit; there is something ludicrous about 
the sound and flic aspect of many of its woftlif: only 
to a native eye can a Dutch sentence convey a pleasing 
Sensation; the superfluity of r's gives it a cumber¬ 
some and lazy look: the vowels seem constantly to be 
jostling each oilier; as, for instance, in the epithet 
(daauirooi/ii/- -what a term to apply to the bfffe-eycd 
object of a poet’s raptures!—and the frequent elision 
of vowels sometimes retlpfio* 1 verse to little more 
than a row of consonants, hdbked together by a series 
of apostrophes. 

But if the language has its drawbacks, it can boast 
its merits algo. A Dutclunafl is never weary of singing 
the praises of his native tongue—its strengfli, its 
serene majesty, its copiousness, its power of expressing 
the sense by the sound; its store of diminutives afid 
terms*of endearment; and of contrasting all these 
glories with the mean^sweak povAty of the detested 
language of France. He might mention, as au 
additional merit, its likeness to our own speech, 
•although tfce resemblance may remind a prejudiced 
Englishman of that which the monkey bears to man. 
Many of its words look remarkably like cariwUures of 
ours, and every' Dutch newspaper bears a certain 
likeness to the honrtir Yu.:. , 

# A very ingenious theory was propounded, some 
yfcars ago, by a gentleman who wrote four volumes 
in order to prove that all our nursery-rhymes were 
originally Dutch satires upon the clergy; as, for 
example : 

Jack Sprat 
Ilad a cat; 

It had but one ear; . • 

It went to buy butter 

When butter was dear. * 

This simple Narrative is metamorphosed by # Mr 
TJelienden Ker iifto the following epigram : 

, • • 

.laches Praet 

lluy dt tr guit; * 

"Et huydt hot wan hier; # 

’Ft nint too baei hot cr: . 

AVer "u bot or! wo aes dij hier? 

which he paraphrases: ‘The churchman’s tales, tfhilo 
they serve to fill the rogue’s belly on the one hand, 
serve to piucli that of doltish cloddy on the otlier; 
they convert tlio cloddy-dupe into the provider of the 
woollen-gowned gentry (the friars),’ &c. 

Holland is styled ‘the land of song’ by its inhabit¬ 
ants, who have ever been greatly addicted to the balflt 
of rhyming, and who hold a poet in higtveBteem. Their 
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jiternture i* very r'ult in popular lyric?, lovingly pre¬ 
served’ and handed down from genera lion to generation: 
apd few songsters have maintained ?6 firm a lipid over 
the affections of posterity, as Father Jacob Cats, whose 
memory and whoso verses arc embalmed in the he.-j.rt 
of every'true -Dutchman. For more tfmn two cen¬ 
turies, the songs of this Franklin of Holland hiive been 
the delight of hi--. eomitrymen, anil to knot; Cats by 
heart ij said to ha necessary betjnrc the student can 
pretend to any knowledge of the Dutch language. 

Til the palmy days of Holland, the .vernacular tongue 
was almost surrendered to the’ unlearned, and the 
literary giants of the age clothed their thoughts only 
in a Homan garb; hut with the political decline of tho 
state came a reaction in favour of the national tongue. 
In Belgium, tlie vernacular was fist becoming obsolete, 
ami it seemed that French was destined to he the 
language of the country, vvheij.a revival of the decay¬ 
ing speech was commenced about the middle of the 
j last century. This gave rise to the ft vision between 
Flemish aiiil Dutch, as tho dielect of Antwerp was 
adopte'l, and became general throughout the Austrian 
Netherlands. For a long time it was considered 
unworthy the attention of literary men: but lately a 
hand of realoiis national authors, first among, whom 
stands hendrik Conscience, have written in it with 
! marked success. ‘ 

! Holland has been peculiarly rich in authoresses? 

■ Many of its fnost di.-tingui.ilied men of letters have 
j transniilted the flame of genius to their daughters; 
and ‘’tfl'hi the time of Anna 15yns to the present day. 
there has been a succession of poetesses, whose statues 
would fill no iilcons'uk'iVtlilc space in the Dutch 
l’antheon. ** 

A work has lately been published at Amsterdam, 
by Mir Van tier Aa, containing!! selection from the 
poems (‘Pearls’) of these! ladies, and n,Viv s-we to 
I eorreft llie popular ideas concerning the women of 
Holland. The poetry is not of the highest order of 
merif; (I.ktc is no great originality of conception or 
vigour of execution to he found ill the book, through 
which,'ns in most •‘poetry written by the gentler sex. 
a strain of melancholy prevails: hut much of it is 
giacvfiil and touching. We select a few-of the shorter 
pieces, which may convey an idea of the wgyks of these 
ladies of Holland, and may perhaps avail to sweep 
away a, few of the prejudices that must eiilig around 
tile dreadful name of 1 >»»//•. 

The following poem is by Adelaide Kleyn, authoress 
of Oth it ru l’-lcj' ii and mce dicltorlijlcr J !euntltiuji,\ 
who died at Leyden in 1 ML'S: , 


II \\ A 1 I 1! 'I V N. 

Watelmiaii! thou whose .salutation* 
Lonely'through the darkness ring, 

M ho in saddest tribulations 
. Still must force thy lips to sjng— 

1 Whom, though toils by day may weary, 

’ No sweet rest awaits at eight, 

Till thine eye through watchings d.-enry 
Kind the morning’s rosy light: 

t 

Thou to me art Hope's revealer— 

T.et. me keep thy duteous wav, 
Whether through the dusk t steal, or 
Front the cheerful light of day. 

• 

I through all the wide horizon 
Seek a better Fatherland, 
lhit tin- se'as I fjx my eyes on 
, Hide as yet that sunny strand. 

Round me, round me, creeps the gloainii 
Anxious cares upon me throng; 

I, like thee, alone am roaming, 

Sing, like thee, a lonely song. 


Put mine eye, through shadows straining,' 
r Sees where lights with shadows blend; 

Si ps the hour of rest remninihg 
* Steadfast for me at the end. 

The verses on ‘Tears ’ are by a lady of the name of 
Van S^reek, tide Brinkman, who also died in the year 
1828. In f addititSii to her lyric and dramatic com¬ 
positions, “tho published a romance called Julius ere i 
Amalie, and translated the sEnchl 
< 

TC.Vll S. 

e 

O tears! When wc are sunk in somnjf, 

/ ’’J'is you that soothe us, you that bless ; 

Ion tiling to those a lighted morrow 
Who swoon in darkness and distress: 

And they whose bleeding bosoms languish 
r From wounds that never cease tlicir How, 

Find, in their own sad drops of anguish, 

A ti nier anodyne of wo. 

To every tear of mule compassion 
The poor with grateful smiles reply. 

And nclciguc, in their homely fashion, 

The magic of a moistened eye. 

When friends o’er some green grav-e are weeping. 

By no fnncrcnl pomp defiled, 

, Their tears descend to him that’s sleeping, 

Fin e as the kisses of a child. 

Therefore, when next the dark’ning horns 
To me sonic mournful message bring, 

Flow fast, sweet tears, and give your showers 
The breezy cooli ess of the spring ! 

We gonclmle with a few lines to Death by Alhertinc 
Kijfkogel, who died ni the ago of twenty years, after a 
long and painful illness, during which she dictated a 
number of simple and touching poems to her father, i 
who published them after her death. 


in this n hot ii f it os- si.rr.r. 


1 


Tin 


- Folly waits v.itli fear: hut AVisilom smiling i-ie.-U: 
thee, 

And finds in thee the best, tin- truest of ail fiiends; 
From ln.viy a much of pain the weary sufferer greets 
time, ; 

Thy sympathising hand his term of sorrow ends. i 
I think of tin -0 with joy. with patient expectation, ! 

Until thy gentle touch shall lull me into rest,; " I 
(tome, kindly friend, suhilue. my heart string's last 
*• vibration, 

And lap mo in soft slumber, pillowed on thy breast. 


I L.. 




THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE ANI) ARTS. 

Art lias been making its usual winter-season demon¬ 
strations, perhaps with clearer purpose than horo- 
t-c-Svrt'. Lectures liy'the ablest men on art, ancient 
and modern -on C-ithic Architecture, at the Royal 
Academy anil at the South Kensington Museum—on 
Colomtns applied to Architecture, at the Institute in 
i Grosvcttor Street—an Architectural Exhibition at tile 
| rooms in Suffolk Street—tlse Photographic Society’s 
! Exhibition at their rooms in Coventry Street, shew- 
’ I'ng umnistiik'ahlc signs of progress—and Schools of 
: Design aa unmistakably nourishing—all testify to the 
growing interest of the people in the subject. Then 
j vve are to have a Great Exhibition memorial,'mid a 
I Crimean monument, both probably in Hyde Park ; 
j and Sheffield is erecting a Crimean monument, which, 
j in spite of the smoke, could’not have a better site. 

! It is to lie sixty feet high, a handsome arched canopy 
i finished with crockets nud fin in Is, within which, on 
) the solid base, will be placed a sitting figure of 
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Victory. If we cannot be made a nation of ■artists extending over several years, -on wheat—on *,tho , 
by cultivation, it will clearly not be from want o£ enuses.whieh alter and deteriorate it, and. the means 
endeavour. • ' of its jjeservatioft—which admits of practical Upplij 

So far as can be foreseen, a new style of tirchitee- cation. Jlc bus examined the grain under every pos¬ 
ture is not likely to be invented in the present style condition of heat, moisture, dryness, and cold, 
century; and the best that architects can do is to aggregation Slid diffusion. Among liis conclusions, 
work, with an enlightened eclecticism, upofi tlftj most we find* that the hygrometric condition of, wheat 
benntiful of that wliicli was produced either in the , varies flA for cent, in an ordinary atmosphere; that, 
dark or classical ages, according to the building they however carefully helped, there is always one-tjiird of 
have in hand, and conform our. “modern, our imw empty spt^e in the heap; that soaking in water for 
buildings to it; for there is no good reason why eight days facilitates the growth of vflieat; that im- 
heuuty should not combinti, with utility. One of prisnnment in icevor’six months will not destroy its 

vitality; that when perfectly dried, it will keep for 


the ramiliciyions of this subject has been discussed 


before the Society of Arts in a paper ‘ On'House- an indefinite timej tiiut in a temperature of 103 
construction, and its bearing on Social Welfare.’ •’ grees, it is completely spoiled in a month; and 

I _ 1 it... __ .f ..— m.1 _ at...a. 1 _ L _ 1 _*1 1 .. . .1 a <• 


As regards the wholesomencss of buildings, we notice that lieat and damp combined are the solo causes of 
si paper, by Dr II. 13. Jloscoe, Professor at Owen’s corruption in wheat, if precautions ary taken based 
College, Manchester, which, though it contains Ijttle upon these facts, there jwill be nothing to fear, for 
that was not already known, is lievertlieles' valuable instance, from insects. 

as recording facts and defining principles. 'Die paper Fresenius, a ttfrimm chemist, has made experi- 
is entitled, ‘Some Chemical Facts respecting the meats on various kind* of fruits, demonstrating which 
Atmosphere of Dwelling-housesand tirSt, we are are best, auu wh)^ The more a fruit contains of 
told that the quantity of carbonic acid given off by soluble matter, the more is it esteemed—such as the 
an adult man is rather more than ifftieteeu litres an peach and greengage. And the more a fruit is 
hour, and that it is not so much the diminution of cultivated, the more does it contain of sugar, ami tlm 
the oxygen in a room that deteriorates the air, ns the less of free acid*and insoluble matter. Theft;sfacts 
charging it with foul and waste matters. The normal may serve for household hints.—A French chemist 


amount of carbonic acid in the open air is 4 par^s in 
i0,000, and the air indoors should as much as possible 
he kept in the same condition. Carbonic oxide—one 
of the products of combustion—is immediately fatal 


Has investigated the poisonous principle in the 
oleander, with a view to discover its medicinal pro¬ 
perties. This tree grows abundantly in Algiers and 
in Spain. During the Peninsular War, many TR-atlis 


when present in an atmosphere to the amount of 1 per oecuraed in Marshal Suchet’s division from poison, 

| cent. only. Dr Iloscoe agree^ with Dr Arnott that at owing, as was reported, tp*tbc*inen having roasted 
' i least 20 cubic feet of fresh air are required for each their meat on oleander spifti at oleander fires.— 

| person every minute, to remove all the noxious and liudolf Wagner shews that a, solution of decomposed 
il disagreeable eftluvra, especially iif crowded habitations, salicylate of potash yields a liquor strongly charged 
! i schools, barracks, and the like. But he finds that with tjie swjnt of roses; an9 if this be distilled, it 
I certain natural causes operate to weaken the hurtful becomes an excellent artificial rose-water. Oirt of 
1 consequences of bad ventilation—namely, .diffusion this, a new branch nY industry may perhaps bo 


through the walls. It appears from experiment, thaf created, for the substance is eoniparatiiely^chl-ap, 
carbonic, acid actually escapes in that way through and rosib-water is in much request as a luxury for the 


briejf and mortar, and maintains tile atmosphere in 
something like its proper condition, lienee the 
unhealthincss of new damp houses, and of iron liousi s, 
through the walls of which no diffusion can take place. 
Milligrams and travellers, who trust in iron houses, 
would do well to hold this fact in remembrance. 

The launch of the Leriuthm has inspired an in- 
venterVith the notion of a gas-ram. simple enough 


toilet. 0 • 

The JJufklin of the* Acclimation Society at L'aris 
has an account of the qtiillav (.(inHhuja tvipvnarut), 
a tree whjyh grows in the Cordilleras of South 
America, and of which the bark constitutes an 
important article of trade in Chili. Silks washed in 
Voter in which this bark has been macerated, preserve 
their colour a lolig time unaltered ; out tho principal 


in construction, but requiring demonstration. Gas is ^sc made of it is ns a wash for tiie head once or twice 
admitted into a cylinder to raise a piston by wffleh a week. To this tho women of Chili and of adjacent 

countries are indebtcd*ibr the beauty and luxuriance 


the lift or push is to bo effected.—Gas is now suc¬ 


cessfully used to beat green-houses, and with manifest of their imir ; and it is said that not a few of fhe men 
advantage, as it admits of regulation with nicety to make use of it also. It lias, besides, a medicinal 


any degree of temperature. And, if tho statement be 
true, gas is a preventive of contagion ; for, according 


property, and is administered as a febrifuge. 

A new kind of gutta-percha, and, as is said, the best. 


to accounts from Lisbon, the yellow fever did not visit has been imported into Holland from .Surinam. It is 
the houses in that city which arc lighted with gas. a product of a species of eapodilla which grows*on the 
The application of steam to agriculture is becoming higher parts of the great savannas, and in •such 


more and more an accomplishes! fact. Tho 
of Arts have given nil evening to * stcani-cultivation; ’ 
and sundry enterprising farmers are making trial 
of tho ‘ Guideway ’ steam-maeiiinery, which includes 
rails, whereby the trampling of the" field during the 
ploughing is avoided. Wo think it probable tlmt in 
Uio course of another ten years, steam-laughing 
will bo general on all our large farms s -atnd few are 
small now. 


abundance, that for years to conic the supply will be j 
equal to the demand. The Americans have idojlc , 
themselves busy Yn that quarter; of Into; have siir- ; 
veyei^a number of excellent hashoura in the north of* 
Sumatra, which were before scarcely known, and h^vo 
contrived to get the principal share of the spice-trad? , 
of that island. We, on the other hand, ha«u taken 
possession of the Keeling, or Cocos Islands, and find , 
them to be a convenient half-way station between. I 


offer a prize of L.20 to a lona-fuk resident in the 
counties of Oxon or Berks, ‘for the best essay on tbe 
methods of introducing and rearing fish in tho waters 
of the Clicrwell and the Isis.' 

M. Menigault has made a series of experiments, 


United States are about to send a large party* to ! 
make a joint survey of tho boundary-line between J 
the British and American territory on the Faoific j 
side of tho Iioeky Mountains: our oWu party willft 
subsequently explore Vancouver’s Island, and in 1 
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> ordei to get the best knowledge of the country, and { We are glad to learn that the ways and means for 
*to benefit science, the Foreign Office has asked the j Jtr Robert Mallet’s journey to Italy were supplied 
Royal •Society to suggest inquiries and observations, j out of the government grant fund < administered by 
and to recommend Competent persons to carry them j the lioyaf Society. This gentleman’s name appeared 
nut.—And talking of explorations, we are reminded in our last. We recur to the subject, because at the 
that tho party which accompanies Dr' Livingstone latest accounts the”earthquake phenomena were still 
comprises hisJAother, a skilled economic botanist, and reeurrir-g, and he r is well qualified to describe them, 
a mining geologist, besides an engineer for f ie •steam- , and judged of their geological relations. Among his 
launch, and qualified persons for other duties. They credentials,‘ he carries an encyclical letter from his 
take wfth them an iron house, wliich is to be set up eminence Cardinal Wiseman, which perhaps, more 
in the highlands at the confluence of the I\afuc with than any other, will facilitate his inquiries in country 
the Zambesi, where land is to be- cultivated, so as to districts where the village-priest is the only man 
become the nucleus of a permanent settlement. Hence able to give information. We may hop? to hear of 
we may hope to gain a practical knowledge of tiie the resists in about two months, 
mineral and vegetable productions'of Eastern Africa. The counter-shock of these Neapolitan earthquakes 
—'Plie news from the Niger is not encouraging. Dr has been felt in places far distant: near the Adriatic, 
Jiaikio had lost liis steamer on rocks iu’tlic river; we j and‘onwards into (Jarinthia, Illyria, and the Carpa- 
hear, however, that another vessel has been sent out i thians. The general direction was north and south; 
to enable him to resume his explorations. j but when the movement struck the Alps, lateral 

Wo mentioned, some time sines,, that the New vibrations were sent off from east to west. Some 
Zealand government had advertised ^considerable j accounts state £riat there are signs of upheaval along 
money-prizes for the best samples and quantities 1 parts of tile coast of Naples.—In the Indian Arelii- 
of native flax, in the raw and dressed state. We pelago also, and in America, great convulsions have 
arc glad to add, that response lias been made in the taken place. A <i I'ayta, the results were surprising, 
way desired, and that tho samples sent in for com- ; The bay was observed to bo swarming with crabs of a 
petition have been forwarded by the colonial govern- I species rarely seen; after some days, an earthquake 
ment to the Society of Arts, where Bov may be ! was felt, and a week later, there was a bank of crabs 
examined by all wiio are interested in the important* fronj. three to four feet wide, and three feet high, 
question of fibrous materials. If carried out as it has ! thrown up all round the bay, and the water changed 
begun, there is no doubt that the flax-trade will he j from a clear blue to a blackish green colour.—And 
as beneficial to the New Zealanders as to inanu- j in Nortli America, as described by Professor Cook at 
faeiurers in this country. One of the competitors, , the last meeting of the American Association for tho 
Baron de Thierry of Ajieklniul, gives an interesting . Advancement of Science, subsidence is going on all 
description of his 'mod. of treatment: boiling and j along tho coast from TDelaware Bay to Boston, in 
alkali alike failed to convert the plant Phormium tenor ' New Jersey and Long Island, the effects are especially 
into a fit state; but lie succeeded with steam, and : observable. Hundreds of thousands of acres of sub¬ 
can make flax ‘for sale at L.l'j per ton at a, large 1 merged forest lie a few feet below tiie swampy surface, 
profit.’ He claims, moreover, to have ‘discovered a ' and many farms arc diminished in extent by the tide 
new kind named YV, which cart be sold at L.tli a ton, flowing further over tho uplands than was formerly 
and ''will be found applicable to the finest textures, tho case. Professor Cook estimates tiie subsidence at 
from lace downwards.’ Dundee, and some otner of two feet in a century.—Mr Leonard Horner has just 
our manufacturing towns, y;ill hear of this with read the second part of his paper on the alluvial land 
pleasure, and with visions of profit. For their infor- of Egypt, to the Royal Society. lie laid on the table 
mation, we quote an interesting passage from the a piece of pottery brought to light by his researches, 
Society’s Journal. ‘The 77,’ says the tyaron, ‘is u> which he believes was made by human hands 13,000 
tree which grows as high as twenty to thirty feet, years before the Christian era. 
and thp flax is tiie product of the leaves, which are In connection with these phenomena, wo may 
about tiiree feet long, and from three-quarters to an*| notice those of the weather; for the fact that half the 
inch in width. The whole tree is of a stringy nature, winter quarter has passed without snow or severe 
It is very hardy, and cuttings upwards of six inches j frost is remarkable; and it would appear, as M. 
diameter will take root in moist land. It grows in’; BaWinet told the Academy of Sciences at Paris, tliat 
swamps where nothing else wiil stand; it makes an j an nuusual broadening of the Gulf Stream, whereby 
impenetrable live fence ; it grows either in or out of i the warm water has come nearer to our shores, is the 
water, and prospers on tiie highest hill and in tiie cause. Rain lias been scant; and the Rhine, Danube, 
deepest gully.’ Here is an element of trade and and Loire are lower than at any time within the 
prosperity! Only get the shrewd natives, so alive present century. But then the New Yorkers, on their 
'to their own interests, to cultivate tiie Ti, and there j side of the ocean, complain that their winter is too 
‘ will be no lack of flax in our markets. mild; they have not been able to use their sleighs, 


will be no lack of flax in our markets. mild; they have not been able to use their sleighs, 

As, we have from timo to time noted the movements and are uneasy about their ice-harvest. On the 
of the Pitcairn islanders, we take the opportunity hand, it has beto excessively cold in Piedmont, 

hero - to mention that Sir W. Denise n, governor of at Malta, and other parts of tho south. Perhaps 
' Tasmania, has paid them a visit iff their new heme our turn is to come when our north-east monsoon 
in Norfolk Island, and established a form of goyern- (for su^li it is) begins to blow in the spring, 
mejit for them. It is essentially democratic. On tho The Canadian Institute are trying to organise a 
day after Cliristmaa-day in every year, they are to plan proposed by Professor Kingston of Toronto, for 


meet to cilcct their chief-magistrate, who must not be 
under the ago of twenty-eight. Every man of twenty- 
one is entitled to vote. The chaplain is intrusted 
with considerable powers; ho is the rcturning-officer, 


telegraphing the approach of storms. Twenty stations 
afe fixed oq. Tanging from Halifax to Goderich in 
Upper Canada; and it is thought tho plan may be 
worked at a cost of two hundred dollars a year. One 


and lias the entire charge of education. Among tho of the data on which it is based is, ‘that galea prevail 
regulations for preserving the moral and physical in some localities many hours, sometimes two or 
welfare of tiie singularly interesting community, one three days, before they reach other places only a few 
is, that no beer or spirits shall be used on the island hundred miles distant.’ Hence half-hourly signals 
except as medicine. What will become of their old may be flashed along the coast of the sea and of the 
ic me, the lonuly islet ? left now to the care of Nature, great lakes, and mariners may prepare for the blast, 
or to be a resort of whalers ? or get out of the way; and landsmen may bo warned 
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of the hurricanes that rush at times with fearful 
destruction across the fields and forests. Toronto is ( 
to he tiie central station; and there tabulated records 
will be kept of all the phenomena. • 

An American M.D. lias brought to England the 
Canadian, Alexis St Martin, who ha* been frequently 
mentioned in physiological works, as Jiavinglt i®le in 
Ills side through which the interior of his*stoinach 
can he seen. The visit will doubtless oe taken 
advantage of by our physiologists to settle some of 
the unsettled points in the phenomena of digestion. 


TUB STltEET-MUSICIAN. % 

Who is not acquainted with the chorus of trumpets, 
blowing brazen discord throughout our streets in every 
note of the gamut simultaneously t What Londoner 
is ignorant of the drone of the organ, grinding solejnn 
parodies of Adcste Fideles, or the Old Huudri 1th ; or 
exciting a wretched monkey in Highland costume to 
exhibit withered gambols for the behoof of a race of 
ragged pigmies, bent on mimicry, or lost in*wonder; 
or to dash his cymbals with a horrible bathos in the 
face of the human automaton, who awnlsens his martial 
ardour by mechanically expressing Par tan t pour la 
Sj r rie, or the Marseillaise? Then there is the twang¬ 
ing harp, which comes at twilight, discoursing bold 
symphonies quite innocent of theory'-, to plaintive 
vocal strains ; and the pert Uutc extinguishing 
impossible operatic themes in a cataract of whimsical 
variations. On a wet and windy morning, you may 
reckon on encountering a tempest-tossed petticoat, 
screaming street-ballads against wind and weather; 
and you must account yourself fortunate if the same 
afternoon you escape the ambush laid for you in the 
shape of a family fugue, alturnatffig in startling vio¬ 
lence from gruft; surly bass, to shrill, quavering treble, 
and winding up with a chorus of juveniles, whose 
only initiation into the mysteries of the joycuse science 
has been the melody of a ‘cat’s concert.’ In this ago 
of competition and insincerity, no calling, however 
humble, lias escaped tho general contagion; and it 
is pleasant now-a-days to meet with even a street- 
musician too Bimplc for suspicion, and too candid to 
impose. For even here,-life scatters its true poetry; 
aud now and then, a chord of real music, the music 
of nature aud humanity, will startle us into a smile 
of pleasure, and give back to us the delight and the 
glory of faith. 

It was Christmas-eve. A thick, heavy fog was 
shortening the brief light of the late December dal^, 
and mulcting the pleasure-seekers of a full hour of 
their first holiday. Tho Tog was as cold as snow, 
and not half so pleasant; and the passengers in the 
crowded thoroughfares, jostling one another as they 
hurried home to their good. Yulo-fircs, scarcely be¬ 
stowed a glance on the boughs of ‘Christmas’ that 
flashed cheerily, red and green, among tho doors and 
windows, under the early gaslight. Still less likely 
to detain them for an instant was tho merry' tixbb^ 
of a street-piano, hardly audible, indeed, among the 
roar and murmur of the Strand. Yet it was a bona- 
fide piano in its way, quite tunable, and with jome- 
thing innocent and bird-like in its notes, cliasii^ one 
another with the licadlong # silvery haste of that fasci¬ 
nating toy, a musical-box. Its glories of r«o and 
purple silk were shrouded for the moment jp a cover- 1 
ing of green baize, prepared by tho careful artist 
agaihst atmospherical emergencies—much to the ! 
dissatisfaction of certain youngsters who had followed, ] 
with laudable perseverance, from street to .street, the , 
merry cycle of tuiies. The itinerant was a foreigner 
still young, with nothing stliat could he called charac¬ 
teristic in his personal appearance, except the French 
sparkle in his eyes, the unmistakable abandon of 
his motions, and the watchful anxiety with which he 


regarded a very little child, who.beat a tambourine 
at his feet. She was not more than three years' old, 
a dam'infc creature* 1 with a bright, fair face, her yellow^ 
hair hanging into her saucy bine’eyes, from beneath" 
the^shadow of a little hat, which, old and ragged as 
it was, set otflier childish beauty gracefully enough. 
In that groat, rushing crowd they stobd aloqe, the 
man anfl file child, the loud world hurrying by. 
‘Bertha,’ lie culled ljor; and she laughed when he 
spoko: laughed to the passengers who stopped* for a 
moment to drop halt-pence into her baby drum, and 
shook out her prefiy ftiusie in downright defiance of 
time and tune, for wliiqji it was all the prettier. The 
picture wdb suggestive, and it was easy to divine 
ti- 'r case; for tho peculiar guardian tciidernoss- in 
the eyes of the mau,*is gif anomaly seldom observable 
except in brave dogs and the fathers of motherless 
children. t 

‘ Karl Rosen, a Sjvit/.er of one of the French can¬ 
tons. His Bertlijr had died among the mountains 
yonder, and li^'t the little one behind her. ^No. she 
was not much of a t^are, and a great deal of*comfort. 
C'tUait le bun Lieu.' This was all. It was a simple 
talc enough, and their faces told it for them better 
than words. The child had feasted her eves on the 
splendours of the foy-shops—all she was like tiwksiow 
of ‘Noel,' poo*- little soul; she lmd danced iu the 
j<$- of her innocent heart, and beaten proud ‘music’ 
to her favourite tunes, llut the day was drawing in 
very last; the air grew more raw and chill: the 
street-lamps began to blink through the fog;"ffttle 
Bertha’s feet were heavy and chill; was it mist that 
hung in her pretty blue eyes ? . • 

The street-musician look’s At her, stops short in 
the very middle of his liveliest time, shoulders his 
pole and his piano, lifts the little thing tenderly on 
one arm while tho otffcr steals from her uncertain 
grasp the ponderous tambourine. She, with both 
tier small hands clasped tigiit round his neck, and 
‘her cheek resting on his shoulder, forgets weiyini’ss, 
hunger, told; her merry langh rings out again, but 
quietly; and with snatclj^s of prattle, and sighs of 
happiness, they trudge* away into the cold, cloudy 
twilight, no unmeet parable of ‘peace and good-will’ 
—•sending urn their unconscious amen to the tender 
glory of the Christmas chorus, already faintly rising, 
if wc would but listen, in the deep heaven yopder, 
among the stars. 


INDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN OF SCOTLAND. 

It will be readily admitted that there is* no sort of 
persons with greater claims upon a compassionate regard 
than aged females of the middle and upper classes, who, 
from unn-marriage or widowhood, or any other contin¬ 
gency, have been left to spin out their last years in 
penury. Tlie indigent gentlewoman is everywhere a 
person of frequent occurrence. The families of clergy¬ 
men, of military officers, of professional men, and of^the 
minor gentry, supply them in great numbers. Persons, 
too, who have in ^earlier years been useful as teaehors, 
often become indigent gentlewomen in old age. • 

Under a sense of the needs and deserving*'of many 
of these ladies, a few individuals Scotland formed, 
about ten years ago, a society for the maintenance of 
what is called The Indigent Gentlewomen's Fund. It is ■ 
an institution of which wo can scarcely speak iff terms 
of too high approbation. A vast number ot gentlemen 
and clergymen throughout the country are connected 
with iff and there is a most extensile organisation Si 
ladies for tlic collection of funds, application being 
systematically made annually at every house where indi¬ 
viduals of the middle and upper elasscs reside. % Tile 
society’s object was not to support, but merely to aid 
and comfort these unhappy solitaries, after they had 
passed their fiftieth year; and. we are proud to say; 
that we recognise in the result the old kindly feclfcig 
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of tUe people of Scotland. Tito most scrupulous deli- 
*cacy Win observed in 'distributing the relief; and no 
aid from a public charity was ever tailministeiiil in a 
Say less likely to wtJiind tlio feelings of the recipients. 
At tile- very first annual distribution of the ftind, the 
sum of,i#.87S was divided among 104 applicants. 
Last year, tly annuitants numbered 322, amlcthe sum 
distributed among them was L.20G0. Tlico pecuniary 
asslstanre given by tho society is small—but how im¬ 
portant to the threadbare ccononftcal gentility of tho 
class t An annuity of L.5 to L.15, to which the regular 
aid is limited, is found absolutely elevate these old 
ladies from almost destitution to conAut. In particular 
cases, a trifle: is sometimes given in addition to tho 
annuity: and the following is copied as a fair specimen 

* of the applications made for this bcnbvolcncc : ‘ Humbly 
sheweth—that your petitioner has-been a grateful recipient 

• of the fund for some years, and that to the extent of 
| L.fi annually. That your petitioner for thirty years has 
( .almost entirely supported iiersolf by t“.iehing. Tliat your 

petitioner is eighty years of age. I hull two months ago, 
l she has continued to leach ; but f from extreme age amt 
growing injirniities, she has now beeif obliged to give up 
; her school.' 

"We need not say that ladies were from the first the 
main support of this admirable institution, lit IS,TO, 
j ba/.anrs'for the -sale of ladies’ work forVhe benefit of the 
| fund were held in the ptineipal towns in Scotland; and 
1 tho produce was so considerable, as to warrant the insti< 

I tutiou of a. sinking fund to provide for the greater 

I stability of tho .society. The amount of this fund, to 
| wl.ieh .owo to lie added every year legacies and donations, 

:! was, at the close of the financial year IM.'iG, L.5S00, 

j 1 To give an idea of the kind of eases which come before 
' 1 tho society, wo copy the fpllo.v ing applications: 

!j ‘(3-11!).)- aged till .—Petitioner is the daughter 

! i of the late-of —, sometime an extensive landed 

II proprietor in the county of - ---« He «as ruined by the 
1 j failure of the - - - llank, and died in ImVJ. With whul 
; j she had saved by her own exertions, petitioner lias 
j | hitherto been enabled to support herself; but now old age 
! I and inlir.uities have left her little to depend on, excepting 
i! what she receives through the kindness of friends. She 
;: lias been confined*to bed foo-neailv two years. Any 

, r, lation she lias is very distant. 

‘ (l-Go.i - aged 75. —Petitioner is {lie daughter of 

j j the late Her. ——, sometime clergyman the parish' 

|[ of -. ller income is L.10 per annum, purchased 

; by lies some years ago. 8ho receives also occasional 

,( assistance from filends. 

|| 4 b'1-108.)- aged 72.—Petitioner is the daughter 

jj of the late -, sometime overseer of tin: extensive 

- Rlincs at --. He farmed at tho same time the 

J lands of-?belongiog to the'l)uka of -, and the 

'! lands of-and-, belonging to tho Marquis of 

!|-. Petitioner has now no income, excepting the trifle 

: j which slio makes by sewing. 

, ‘ (3-G3.)—Petitioner is the daughter of the late - — , 

M.D. Her income consists of the interest of •. small 
' sum of money earned by her own exertions, (■ ie lias 
been,a governess for nearly thirty years, and, if health 
permitted, is still willing to contribute to her own sup¬ 
port by the exercise of her talents. S^e has no home, 

| ■ bih. is at present residing with a friend. ’ 

; ■, After tltcso melancholy cases, it gives as much satis- 
j faction to add, that it is not an uncommon thing lor an 
I allowance to be resigned when the annuitant's ciicum- 
‘ stances have changeil fdr the better; and tiiat in one 
I case, the whole amount tliat had been received was 
1 returned with interest. 

For the above particulars, wo nrc indebted to the 
Tenth Annual Keport of the Committee of Management, 
and we recommend strongly to our readers a careful 
perusal of this document. Why should such a society 
be coy lined to Scotland? Couid there lie any more 
graceful and useful employment for ladies and clergymen 
in leach .of the wealthy counties of England, than the 
•stetablishment ‘of a similar institution? We trust the 
hiiifwill fructify; and vv.■ are sure the secretary of the 


Scottish Indigent Gentlewomen’s Fund Society, Mr 
'Fullarton, 5 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, will be hajipy to 
assist with any information tliat it inSy be in ids power 
to give. " 


A DEAD SEA-GULL: j 

, xii.vn 1 . 1 vaitx’ooi.. 

Lack-lustm: eye and idle wing, i 

And smirched breast tliat skims no more, j 

White as the white foam, o’er the wave— 

. Hast thou noticveu a grave 
Upon the dreary shore. 

Forlorn, forgotten tiling? 

Tliou whom the deep seas could not drown. 

Nor all the'clcioents afl'riglit, • 

Flashing, like thought, across the main, j 

' Mocking the liurricaue, , \ 

Screaming with wild delight ! j 

When tlm great ship went down: 

Thee not thy beauty saved, ruir mirth, 

Nor daring, nor thy obscure lot i 

As oi a midst myriads; in ijniek haste . 1 

Fate caught thee ns tliou past— 

Dead—how, it matters not; ! 

Corrupting—earth to earth. 

. And r.ot two leagues from where it lies, 

Lie bodies once as free from stain. 

And souls once gay as this sea-bird'., 1 

Whom all the preachers' words i j. 

Will ne’er make white again, , j 

Or from the dead arise. , j 

Jlot, pretty bird, in harmless i lay ! , : ! 

We sing too ,-uuch pot tic woes : ■ ( 

Let us be doing while v.e ran. 1 

Go forth, tliou Christian man, 

On tile dank shore seek thine 

Left dead of soul-decay. ! 


nii.ouv or Mi i-mi km.ss. 

Thu scat of the sense of nausea is the pit of the stomach, 
anil there—like a sorcerer in his cav e—lies the solar plexus. 
This, according to Erasmus Wilson (Spas of Germany ami 
Belgium) is the god who is to lie propitiated by those ! 
who are afraid of sea-sickness: some of whom offer I 
him a good breakfast or a good dinner, a glass of grog, \ 
a pinch of cayenne-pepper, a dose t.f peppcrmiik, y.im- 
plior, creosote, laudanum, naphtha, ether, or eh'orofwrm. 
Others cover his pit externally witli a camphor hag, ; 
ami over it a warm plaster of cinnamon or frankincense. ’ 
None of the internal preventives, Mr Wilson thinks, are 
worth any tiling, except a good dinner or breakfast at ■ 
the usual time when the god is hungry, and soda-water j 
when lie is thirsty, with a little sherrv or brandy in it; j 
but the external lemcdies are better, chiefly because they 
bestow warmth and pressure. Tho cau.e of the sickness, 
however, is the unaccustomed motion—the vertical motion 
mure especially, and added to tliat tho horizontal and 
gfidV motions we are r raore familiar with in a railway- 
carriage; anil it is *o this vve arc to apply any remedial 
process we adopt, with a view ‘ to fix the muscular j 
system* over which we have control, and by that fixture i 
to steahy, if not totally to fix, tho solar plexus.’ Mr 
Wilson, after making experiments upon himself, advises 
tliat a bait, or, in the absence of tliat, a shawl, should be 
ffmuid rouii^l She trunk, making strong pressure from 
the hips upwards to tho middle of the chest, and that 
tho patient—or rather he who is determined not to 
hecome a patient—should sit down on a bench, aflx his 
heels against the deck, and resist with all his power any 
movement of the vessel. j 
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Pines l\d. 


GOING OUT TO PLAY • 
Who that lias lived to middle age, when to work has 
become tlio principal object of existence, does not 
look back with an amused interest, a half-melancholy 
wonder oil that season when 1 going^out to play ’ was 
an acknowledged daily necessity ; when wo sallied 
forth with no pretence of duty or labour, neither to 
walk, nor ride, nor pay visits, nor do errands; bent 
on no definite scheme of action—going out simply 
and absolutely ‘to play.’ ' And those Saturday after¬ 
noons—those 'glorious whole holidays—those delicious 
accidental half-hours, form the largest feature in our 
recollections now. 

Going out to play 1 It scents ludicrous to fancy our¬ 
selves ever doing such a thing—wc, who have to tramp 
in and out of town on our daily lAisincsg—and do it; or 
fed wc are bound to pay a visit—and pay it; that it 
is our duly to take a constitutional walk—and wc take 
it: to plan a'pleasure-excursion—and we go througlf 
with it. But as for turning out of doors for a given 
space of time, to go uowherc and do nothing particu¬ 
lar-*-what a ridiculous idea! It is only by a strong 
effort of mental transposition and rctrogradatiou that 
we can sympathise w itli a certain dear little soul of 
my acquaintance, who, after being sedulously petted 
and entertained for a whole week by a houseful of 
benevolent grown-up people, said pathetically: 

•Me want to go out and play ! Me want a Title girl 
to play with me! Me shouldn't care if she was a ’gtle 
girl in rags! ’ 

Companionship in this play is a great matter- 
companionship based on quite different grounds from 
later-life friendship. Except a few, endowed with 
that passionate adhesiveness which is sure to prove 
in after-life at once their glory and their torment, 
children are seldom either unselfish or devoted in 
their attachments. Most of tyeir loves are jjjfrc 
likings, contracted for the pleasure of the moment'. 
Their dear little free hearts want neither a friend nor 
a lover—they only want * somebody to play t with.' 
Anybody will do—even the ‘ 'ittle girl in rags.* Those 
who have experienced that premature clouding of 
life’s golden morning—a solitary childhojd, nia^ 
remember the wistful longing with whir* they have 
stqnd watching groups of dirty, happy little rogues, 
collected at street-corners and on village-greens, and 
how sorely they have rebelled at prohibitions to join 
them. Easy age! when there is no patrician exclusive¬ 
ness, and very little of th* eclecticism of personal tastes 
or nifeetions: the chief thing wanted is society— 
companionship. 

But as if in compensation, the tie, so slight thej, 


becomes afterwards so^tightly riveted, that there arc 
few pleasures purer or more exquisite than that taken 
by old playmabrf; or children of one family, in talking 
over every trivial thing belonging to their t^>ntem¬ 
porary childhood.* And the same free-masonry which 
makes most people hear patiently any sort of lovo- 
story, makes everybody listen with a vague interest 
to the* chronic)# of everybody clse’s childhood; for 
both thcmc%form two out of the three universal facts 
4)f human life—birth, love, and death. 

Therefore, It may amuse some, if, prior to saying 
a few serious words on the subject of play, ^jjossip 
a little, as wc did the other night over our lire—I 
and flic only one now left to. gossip together over 
our childhood. ’VVe did iso.* apropos of the notion 
already started, that childhood is the only time 
when it is a necessary business--this going out to 
play. . # * * 

We were not city children, thank goodness!* Wo 
never had to be muffleli as to the bodies, denuded as 
to the. legs, our heads weighed down by beautiful 
hats and feathers, our feet comprised into the nat¬ 
tiest of boots, and seift out walking, solemnly and 
genteelly, through streets and squares. I am proud 
do say, ours was a very different costume. It con- * 
sisted of a pinafore of common blue print, made after 
the pattern of a French blouse, put on over all our 
other clothes, fastened at the waist by a leather belt, 
and reaching nearly to the ankles, which, in boys and 
girls alike, were defended by stout shoes, merino 
stockings, and those* substantial under-vestments 
which we were then not ashamed to call 1 trousers.' 
Thus some light head-gear, cloth cap or straw-hat, 
was the only addition necessary to the universal, 
all-covering blue pinafore. 

O sacred blue pinafore!—so warm, ligljt, and• 
comfortable — put off or on in a minute—allowing 
full liberty to run, jump, climb, scramble, or crawl, 
creating a sublime indifference to dirt or tears—*that 
is, fractures—I have never seen any modern garni Ait 
appropriated to children’s wearwhicli could at all bif 
compared to this costume of my youth. • 

In it invariably we went out to play. Our play- 
place was the garden, the green, and the gftat field 
before the terrace where we lived: there,was a tabooed 
reghgi beyond, consisting of the parade and the puljjic' 
walks, where wo were not allowed to go in our blue 
pinafores; but within the above lTmits,'nobody and 
nothing interfered with us. On the green, ba^-pitie- 
tice—not bullets—against a gable-end, tip-cat, trap- 
bat, prisoners' base, cricket, marbles, were carfieil 
on; likewise digging of hol?s and making of boii-* 
fires. The garden had its restrictions,‘especially at 
__ .._• .__ 
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tile setyon of growing vegetables, though I remember 
a rhuhnrb-be.il which mysteriously withered fee con¬ 
sequence of a secret excavation undef it, two of tldee 
feet deep; and an ash-tree, which, being made one of 
the principal supports of a hut—where t there was a 
lire and agoqd ijpal ot gunpowder used—was ^observed 
by next spring'sensibly to have declined in its fob us t- 
nebs of constitution. ^ * 

Hut these tilings were trifles; to were a few pro¬ 
hibitions concerning the field, when it Imj^iened to 
be knee deep in mud or snow, pr filled with three 
hundred head of cattle which periodically visited it, 
for the poor burgesses of our town have enjoyed from 
time immemorial the right of successive pasturage 
in the three or four—I forget lyaw many—large town- 
ilebls. j 

VViicn they came to ours, what a jubilee it was! 
To be wakened by a distant murmur of lowing, 
neighing, shouting, trampling—to <bvt to the window, 
anil see witli sleepy eyes, in the gray 1 dawn, our field 
covered, n«£ with daisies and buttorcups-cthese lloral 
delights must lie sacrificed forthwith—hut with a 
moving multitude— equine, bovine, asinine; and gra¬ 
dually with countless milkmaids and milking-men, 
carrying^ their pails, or sitting peacefully loaning 
against well-behaved cows. 

After then, no want of a place to plSFV in. We 
used to get dressed by six a.m., leap the ditch-bank,* 
mug in haifd, to have it filled direct from the cow, our 
own particular animal; for we chose favourites, whose 
proceedings we watched, to whom wo gave names— 
Daisy, Brownie, Cowslip, and the like -and over w liom 
we were exceedingly jeakius. Wo be to the individual 
who presumed to go for a pennyworth of milk to any¬ 
body clse’s cow! And still worse, who dared offend 
any but his or her own cows,with what we were 
particularly fond of doing- namely, slirriog them up, 
and squatting down on the vjjyd or two of warmed 
and jierfumy grass where they had been lying all 
night. ■ 

The other animals we patronised litlle, tnough 
occasionally it waaSun to ruu<ii(Lcr an infant donkey, 
or come stealthily behind some drowse old mare, and 
twitch a liaiv or two, invaluable for fishing purposes, 
*out of her long tail. Strange to say, I do rot remem¬ 
ber our over coming to harm, though with the mixed 
cautiousness and fearlessness of country-bred children, 
we used to roam among these beasts all dny over 
as long, as they stayed; and we were inconsolable 
for at least an hour, when, starting up ns usual tq 
give a morning glance at our favourites, wo would 
find thq well-cropped field all brown, bare, and 
desolate—the cattle were gone! 

Once, and only- once, the event field was made into 
liav. The novelty of the thing—the bounty of acres 
upon acres of waving, flowery grass, the exquisite 
•perfumq when it was down, and the excitement 'luring 
the whole of hay'-timo—lasting a good while, for I 
reme/uber one end of the field was green again before 
the other was mown—makes that summer one of the 
. mo3t vivid points in our juvenile hisfory. Its daily 
joys, being holiday’ joys, were only bounded by' the 
terrible necessity of miving to go to hpd. 

liven now, a sympathetic pang affects me, as I 
remember how dreadful it was to be ‘ fetched m ’ on 
those loVely summer nights; how we envied those 
‘poor’ childrep on the green, who happier far than we 
'respectable ones—and probably having no particular 
bed to go to —were allowed to play as long as *ever 
they’ cliusc:. how., cruel it was to lie undressed in 
brqad daylight, and expected to go to sleep! which 
expectation, I must confess, was g -nerally fulfilled in 
fivtj minutes. Nevertheless, we rebelled, and kept up 
for years a fondly cherished dream of some time 
contriving to p'ay out bf doot.i all night long, and 
never go to b&d at all. 


And onec we regularly planned this, laying a well- 
arranged plot—which, for the moral safely of any 
young reader, I beg to. state, proved that, like most 
children, iVo were extremely naughty at times. 

We thought, if we could only lie quiet and keep 
awake till all the Household were asleep, we might 
steal downstairs, grope through the kitehen, unbolt 
the back-Ajor—and so away ! Out to #lay—when 
there was nobody about but ourselves; out under the 
star/i, or obeying that summons—which to my mind 
still conjures up a dream of unattained bliss, that 
haunted ut least a dozen years of my childhood— 

Tip moon doth shine as bright as day; 

Iloys and girls, come out to play: 

Como with a rattle, and come with a call; 

Como with a g«od will, or come not at all! 

For the furtherance of this plan, we determined to 
go to bed in our clothes. How we managed it, 1 now 
forget—whether we generously came in without being 
‘fetched,’ and volunteered to put ourselves to bed, or 
tried some other ruse calculated to throw dust into eyes 
that wore aching with many cares, never understood 
till little boys ufld girls grow up to be fathers and 
mothers ; but we certainly did manage it. To prevent 
discovery, we put on, outside all our clothes, our 
innocent-looking night-gowns—and lay down to sleep 
' as qipet as mice, and as good ns gold. 

But fate was against us. its against most conspir¬ 
ators. Maternal surveillance missing the aforesaid 
clothes, including the boys’ boots, which were safe on 
their feet, also, a little surprised at our all appearing 
so very fat in bed. proceeded to investigate. Alas! 
we were ieiiomiuiously found out, and made to 
undress and go to Jjed, like good children ; and 
though, since then, we have kept many a night- 
watch, sleeping rootless under foreign stars, or seeing 
tile English dawn break from sick-room windows, • 
never, never have wo been among tlie number of 
those fortunate little boys and girls who came out to 
play when the moon did ‘shine as bright as day.' 

But once, on a birthday, we obtained permission to 
rise early enough to go out and play by starlight. 
Well do I remember the look of that chilly November 
morning, the luightncssof the slurs, the intense black¬ 
ness of the trees, the solitude of the terrace and tiic 
road ; iiow hard we tried to persuade ourselves that 
it was verv pleasant ami that wo enjoyed every tiling 
very much. Our chief proceeding, ill defiance of 
nuinl) fingers and tingling toes, was to gather laurel 
in order to make a crown for the hero of the day— 
who, protesting it was ‘cold’ and ‘spidery,’ declined 
putting it on bis head after all, but placed it on the 
top of the pump. There for weeks we watched it 
dangle, watched it dolefully from behind windows, 
where, shut up with hooping-cough, we still protested 
—as even yet wo protest —all save one, whose birthday 
passes by, outwardly unkept, and whose fair head has 
long since been laid down in peace, without any 
Iigrref-crown— that vfe would not on any account 
have missed tlr ♦ going out to play under the 
November stars. 

Ouriplay was sometimes exceedingly hard work. 
One laughs now to call to mind the extraordinary 
delight there was in digging a hole -not for any 
purpose ‘hr after any design, but simply digging a 
Hole. We voiild be at it for entire days, with a 
perseverance worthy of Cornisli miners or Australian 
gold-hunters. If our labqjir had any aim at all,"it 
was tiiat of digging till we came to water, wliinli not 
unfrequentlj happened, and then our hole became 
a pond. Once, after hearing of the central Are, we 
started the idea of digging e down lit search of it, 
and burrowed several feet deep; when, finding the 
eartli no warmer, we gave up our project. We never 
made any particular use of our holes, except to sit in 
1 i 
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them occasionally, enthroned on brick-ends and pieces 
of stone from the neighbouring quarry; exceed¬ 
ingly proud nfld happy, but slightly damp and 
uncomfortable. " * 

But towards the 5th of November, the great epoch 
in our year, we ceased to dig, and begi\n to build. 
Our architecture was at first very simply consisting 
merely of a few bricks, so placed as to keepblf the wind 
from our bonfire. From that, we planned seats round 
it, where we might watch our potatoes roa$f,*and 
light our crackers at ease. Then, after reading 
f'ooper’s novels, and Gorge Lillie Craik’s New 
Zealander we conceived the bold idea of greeting a 
sort of wigwam. More than one was attempted, ami 
failed ; the last, which lingers in most vivid recol¬ 
lection, is that before mentioned, of which the door¬ 
post was the ill-fated mountain-ash. 

.Aladdin’s palace was nothing to this wonder of 
architecture. Its site was in a triangular corner, 
whore two walls joined—the other avails were built 
of quarry- stones and earth. Its roof had pyoper beams 
—old pea-sticks, or, as we called them, ‘pea-rice;’ 
and was slated over with thin stones. There was a 
chimney, with two seats in the cliinftey-corner, quite 
proper and comfortable, save that in these seals, or 
any other, you never could pet further than eighteen 
inches from the fire; and that the smoke obstinately 
persisted in going out anywhere except by» the 
chimney. 

Nevertheless, it w'ns a magnificent house, imper¬ 
vious to wind and rain, except on very bad days. In 
it we spent our holiday afternoons, for many weeks— 
obliged to rush out at internals to clear eyes, months, 
and noses from the smoke, and to cool ourselves after 
being nearly ns well roasted a%our potatoes: still, I 
repeat, it was a magnificent dwelling. It finally, like 
all mansions, fell into decay; the last tiling remem¬ 
bered of it being that one of our hoys, in hearing the 
roof down, saw. to bis horror, emerging from tig) 
ruins, a school-fellow, who had sat hv the hearth all 
the time, and now shook himself composedly, put on 
his,cap and walked away—perfectly safe and sound. 
Truly, children, like cuts, have nine lives. 

These were winter pleasures. In those days, what 
a grand event was the first frost, which I have known 
come as early as the 9th of November—‘ mayor- 
choosing-day,’ or ‘ clouting-day’--which, by an old 
town-custom, was the very saturnalia of play. Nil 
the •children in every school or private house were 
‘clouted out’ by a body of young reroluliomsts, 
armed with ‘ clouts ’— knotted ropes—with wTiich 
they battered at school-doors till the delighted pri¬ 
soners were set free. Woe he to the master or mistress 
who refused the holiday! for there would not have 
been a whole pane left in their windows; and I doubt 
if his worship, the new insyor, would have dared to 
fly in the face of public opinion by punishing any 
* clouter-out.’ 

Our next era was ‘when the canal bore’—which 
meant, when that famous piece*of water, our TlTantes, 
our Rhine, our Loch Lomond, our Lake Superior, was 
hard enough for skating; when we could actually walk 
on foot across those depths, sacred to boay-sailing 
and fishing; and kick our heel} against the clumps 
of frozen water-grass, fthiclx had wreckcimany a 
bold ship, and harboured many a gudgeon, swimming 
away with our unfortunate hook in his nJtmth—sorely 
l:ynented by us, but not, I fear, because—like George 
Stephenson’s cow—it was rather unfortunate for the 
gudgJon. 

Well knew we every inch along the canal banks— 
up to the big stones, where the skaters used to’sit 
tying on their skates, sjhd the timid lookers-on stand 
hatching the two beautiful slides that were Rlways 
tnade right across the canal basin. Wo had never 
heard then of Webster, R. A.; but his famous ‘ Sli^o ’ 


in the Art-Treasures Kxhibjtfort brought bgfck to 
me, Jb it niupt have done to thousands more, 
thbso {glorious 'frosts of old,, when we were wit 
at play from daylight till dusk, as merry as 
arickcts aiyi as warm as ‘ toasts ’—barring our 
noses, # tqes, and finger-ends; running in at noon for 
a sergp of dinner, which wo gobbled dbwn as fast as 
possible—bless us! we had the digestion of young 
ostriches: and were off again instanter. Bor, who 
could teli? it might be a tiiaw to-mprrow. 

In one thaw jrf'tej a long frost, wc—In the absence 
of lawful authority—performed a feat which under 
no othej circumstances could have happened; and 
which, in its daring originality, still gives us a degree 
naughty satisfaction. We discovered that the canal 
opposite a coal-wfiartf had been broken up by boats 
into largo blocks of ice, which still went floating 
about. One of us, wlxahud unluckily been presented 
with a volume n# Arctic Voyages, embarked on the 
nearest of tbe#^ icebergs, and went floating about 
too—guiding Ids coifrse by tbe aid of aMong pole. 
Of course, thcre»were some half-a-dozen more imi¬ 
tating him. O the delight of that sail—in its total 
ignoring of danger, its indifference to shipwreck, and 
cool enjoy men t # of submersion! One of the voyagers 
still tells with pride that he ‘got in'up to the neck 
( three limed*that afternoon—the only termination of 
which was his being obliged to go to bed, because the 
whole of liis available wardrobe was hanging to dry 
by the kitchen-fire. ^ 

Nothing worse happened, much as it might have 
been* deserved. And if tjmt, handful of fool-hardy 
lads—one or two of whom, cjfxncing to read Hub, may 
call to mind that very afternoon’s play—could be 
gathered together now, out of India, Cllina, Australia, * 
from happy paternal ^inglislg homes, and quiet graves, 
where the solitary name, left behind to neither wife 
nor child, moulders lyvay upon the forgotten 1 load¬ 
stone—happy they if they eould plead guilty to no 
freak more perilous, no delirium of pleasure more 
fatal, than the sailing on those icebergs across our old 
canal! . • • > „ 

But reflecting on these facts of mir childhood—we, 
brought up with at least as much care as falls to the lot 
'of niiddlc-aiasa children generally—on onr daily risks 
of life and limb, and moral contamination—though this 
latter was a less peril, as it is to all who have the 
safeguard of .: good mother and ad innocent home; 
and yet remembering what a boundless enjoyment, 
Lxvhat a vital necessity was to us this going out to 
play; we cannot but ponder deeply on the lot of those 
other children whom we used to envy for being 
allowed to play anywhere and anyhow, without being 
ealhd in to the interruption of meals or the ignominy 
of bed. ‘'Poor” children—as with a genteel school¬ 
mistress's accentuation of tlic adjective, Dickens’s 
,1/rn MoijitUhern terms them—we have come to think* 
differently of them now. Not exactly for ^ their 
poverty—hunger is sauce to any fare, short of np fare 
at all, and dirt makes a capital substitute for-clothes: 
in hard times, it js rarely the children who suffer* at. 
least consciously. Nevertheless, we view them with f 
full 4ieart. We wonder liox^f in cities especially, 
they ever manage to arrive at maturity, or/ so 
surviving, and blessed with their due share of limbs • 
and bodily faculties, that they do not all ^urn out 
thieves, rogues, sluts—or worse. \Ve marvel at 
fluffing anywhere decent, sober workmen, and tidy 
workmen’s wives. 

Dangers infinite, all children must meet: It is an 
old saying, half true and half profane, that Providence 
guards the child and the drunkard; but Providence 
guards by strictly natural means—namely, the 
exceeding elasticity of frame, tenacity of life, 'and 
power of eradicating evil by perpetually renewea 
growth, which belongs to all young adSmals. There 
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is no need to double the, risks, aS they are doubled and half the night to the foul-mouthed ‘ rows ’ which take 
trebled, to poor. people’s children—that classyupon plfcee at gin-palace doors; open, in .short, to every 
which society depends mainly for health, JabotV, and .sort and kjnd of bodily harm and mentnl corruption, 
industry. Any person of common sense, during an ■ You, fond and gentle mother, who send your cliil- 
hour’s walk along tho streets of London or any large dren out for a walk, or into the safe garden, under the 
town, will have sufficient evidence on this sutgpet. guardianship of two nursery-maids, or on wet days 
Now, it seems pretty well agreed upon-by modern have them'for a game in the dining-room, and at 
philanthropists, that if we are to mend the world at eight o'clocKr every night go up to kiss them in their 
all, it must bo through tho liefr generation; for little beds—only fancy your boys and girlB turned out 
the old, God help it! is almost hopeless tor meddle for wi? single day of such a life as this!' 
with; and in the balance of advantages, it is wiser to Can anything be done to remedy it?—anything 
expend labour over a young tree, tin'll on one which, which, without detracting R n jot from tho usefulness 
toil as you will, you can seldom straighten oqt of the of school^ will provide for a want which no schools 
crookedness of years, or graft with pleasant fruit upon can supply ? 

a long sour stem. Still, we ase bound to ‘dig about A society, lately started, has tried to answer this 
it and dung it,’ us the good Master allows; but lot us question. It is called ‘The Playground Society,’ and 
not for its snke neglect the growing tiees which its object is ‘to provide playgrounds for poor children 
spring up around us on evtffry side. Apparently, in populous places.’ Its originator, a benevolent 
there is more hope in Ragged, Tnduslgial, National, or London clergyman, thus states how the scheme arose 
even Infant Schools—in teaching establishments of —the paragraph ,’s taken from a private letter, which, 
every sort*- ami kind, religions for sccul.il- —than in for public good, llietc can be no objection to make 
all our prisons, workhouses, reformatories, awl public: 


penitentiaries. 

The ureat want in this admirable movement for the 


‘The immediate impulse to our Society came from 
a little street in my late district, wherein I lbuml u 


benefit of the young, is its being aliivst exclusively woman “ blowing up "some little hoys well for making 
on the teaching system. However varied bo th§ a noise before her house. I entered into a convcrsa- 
instruetion. and tho mode in which it is' imparted, tion with her upon my wish to have a playground set 
the chorus of it is always ‘Teach—teach—teach.’ apart»for poor children who bad no room to play at 

Now, children do not need teaching every day, and home, and must play somewhere. She replied “ that 
all daylong; any more than a tree requires perpetual the idea was a good one, because then they would not 
watering, pruning, propping, and immuring; and trouble /m-.'’ Keeling, therefore, that all classes were 
Providence never meant qny snob thing. Set it in to benefit by the movement, I began to look up friends 
the ground, and let it grtyv. It will grow in spite of to the cause, and a good many were found. We hope 
you; and the best you ran do is to watch it that to be more useful by assisting in the conveyance of 
it grows slraightly and safely—defend it from all sites, than by- their purchase. Wo do not propose to 
noxious inllueiices; hut on tiny whole, leave it in do more than procure the playground, leaving the 
its early season of development to the* ilows,' and management to local authorities.’ 
sunshine, and fresh air; and meddle with it as little Therefore, the brief prospectus urges 1 support from 
as you can. tip* nobility and gentry, with reference to the towns 

And thus we should never forgot how equal with and cities contiguous to their estates;’ and invites 
all learning, ami often before it- for education can he such earnestly to make ‘grants of land, which can be 
gained in,very mature life—islo children that indis- legally- conveyed for that purpose.’ We feel that ax- 
pensable blessing, plug .- safe, well-watched, harmless, are perhaps affording one chance more to a suh- 
and properly restricted, hut daily play'. Not doied stantinl public good in giving in this Journal the 
out in ten-minute portions between hours fcf lessons; address of this Society 1 17 Pull mid Mouth Street, 
or according to Miss Monjlalhtis' creed for ‘poor’ St Marlin’s-le-Grand, London.’ 

children— Thus, with a plea for playgrounds and for play, end 

111 work, work. woik. In Hoik alnay- these reminiscences of our play-days—now gone by 

Let tlieir first yeais be passed— for evermore. Yet blessed are those families, however 

but granted as an indispensable and very large item 1 a,ul s ?P arat(,,, « w ! ,l> ar «, >>«u»d together in 

in their sum of existence, l’oor little sonls-why heart by remembrances such as the**! And blessed 


l.et tnc worm wag, we snail neer he younger. themselves—have through all afflictions of their own 

Perhaps even well-to-do parents scarcely think given to their children that blessing, which nothing 
-enough of this great necessity of play for tin :r little afterwards can take away, and the want of. which 
ones, boys and girls both, up to as long a period as nothing etui ever supply, the recollection of a happy 
possible; which will lie short enough with most, childhood. 

Alas! well do I myself remember thp last evening ________ 

.that ever I put on my- blue pinafore ami ‘went out to 

play.’ Of these respectable fathers and mothers I am SHELL ICY AND 1IIS WRITINGS.* 

..1.!_ 1 .‘>1 aI. A.aI _ _.1 _. m ti ■ 


play.’ Of these respectable fathers and mothers I am SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS.* 
not now speaking; btft of the fathers and mother* Eon md'e than a quarter of a century, Shelley has 
—nat less tender and scrupulous, often—of working- been a sort of myth to the British public, and a 
people’s children. myth, moreover, with two very different characters. 

Schools arg excellent things; but when a child is Tif a few, he Ins been regarded as an angel, but by 
turned out of .school, to a home wh'ch is probably the majority f hs a sort of malignant demon, muttering 
bnly a single room, or two routus—where labour perpetually- necromantic incantations, to blast tlco 
and sickue-s, misery, drunkenness, or want, make tillers and the fruits of the earth. A friend |( who 
it worse thmi no-homo at all—where does he go knew him well once went down to visit him while 
t«? r To play, of course; hut where? In liltliy he was staying at Great Marlow. Shelley-, like 
alleys, Making mud-pies—swimming boats along open Rousseau, lived his whole life^in the full persuasion 
sewers busy at hop-scotch on pavements, or pitch- that all mankind were habitually engaged in talking 
ijpd-tnss at street-corners; darting under horses’heads about him. After the usual civilities, he exclaimed, 

anli carriage-wheels; exposed ail day to the police-___ __ 

mail’s collarirfg, the errand-boy’s ‘whopping;’ and *,ltj Charles p. Middleton. 2voIs. London: No* 1 >.y, 19J#. 
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therefore, in his strange, sepulchral voice: ‘ Well, have applied himseff to ljis' Tessons, was .always 
what do they ^ay of me how ? ’ The man of town thinking of something else. m 

replied: ‘They say you are engaged in bjaspheming 'Thy same frailty of organisation led to most of the 
as usual.’ Shelley, evidently delighted, rejoined, in irregularities of Shelley’s after-life, as well as to 
his most animated manner: 1 'Ijdl them 1 have run many of lys out-of-the-way notions. He appeared 
away with my grandmother— that I entertain peculiar to Imprisoning with the world thiis : ‘ £ou think 


notions about tho iron railings in Lincoln’s Inn becapseJ avoid the shocks of physical fort® and the 
Fields—and that I worship the mystery of the rough jostling of men in ordinary society, that I 
devil's tail 1 ’ . possess no cminigA I will prove to you the eontrary. 


By talking this sort of ranting Btuff, the j#>ung I will fly in tiie face of public opinion; I will set 
jmet shocked a great number of persons, while lie. at nought the*iioJiona of mankind; I will assail 
amused others. It. wo did have been fortunate what they resjfbct: I will recommend for practice 
li:ul he contented himself with shocking people’s whnt tiyey detest; J» will throw an irresistible charm 
nerves in conversation only; but he delighted in around loathsome things. I will confuse—I will 
doing the thing on a larger scale, and wrote several overthrow', and Jims .compel you to recognise the 
hooks for tiie same purpose. Had his life been pro- intrepidity of my nature.’ 

tracted to the threescore years and ten supposed to From the whole tenor of Shelley’s career, we are 
he allotted to us for spinning speculations and sundry convinced that this was the secret theory of his 
other duties, these fantastic tricks of .south might actions. By nature he was gentle and compassionate, 
have been thrown completely inti* oblivion by the generous, and Tull of charity. Blithe had no regn- 
conduct and writings of his riper age;.but Shelley lating priiJbiple in If is mind; or rather, if iia lmd, it 
died before public attention had been withdrawn from was that overweening vanity which led him to derive 
his intellectual frolics; ami it is tiiiyeforc to be feared supreme satisfaction from talking, thinking, and aet- 
tlmt many generations must, pass away before he can ing diflerently from other men. In whatever form 
bo viewed in tiie proper light. To hasten the eon- of society lie Jgtd lived. lie would have selected the 
summation so devoutly to be wished, is the object of most unpopular opinions, and become a martyr to 
Air Middleton’s two interesting volumes. , them. Il.i/litt used to say of Coleridge tiiat ho had 

There is nothing new in saving that a • great n knack of always preferring the unknown to the 
majority of tiie human race are foiid of indulging in known. With Shelley, it was not the unknown, but 
severe criticisms on the few who are endowed with that which was generally detested. He signed to 
the remarkable powers of genius. The reason is liy reason witli his contemporaries as Slender does with 


Swift celebrates 


1 have n.i title t<> Aspire; 

Yet if vmt siidc, J an ft the higher. 


delicate figure of a girl, with light-blue eyes, fair skin, 
and flaxen hair, and the voice of a very old woman, 


no means difficult to be discovered. Swift celebrates SwAt Anne Page. ‘Yon are afraid if you see the 
it it*the following lines: • hears loose, are you not?*1 nm\ ‘Ay. indeed, sir. 

. . . , . Hhinla. That’s meat and drink to me, now: 1 have 

• * b.iw* "o tute to iwnirp; seen Snekerson loose twenty times; and have taken 

him bv the chain : s hut 1. warrant you the women 
■Without being actuated at all by this motive, we will have*so cried and shrieked at it, that it passed.’ 
venture to say that poor Shelley did funu-li people This was Shelley qjl over. lie had not only seen 
with many strong reasons for speaking against liijp. the Snekerson of opinion loose twenty times, but bad 
He was mail occasionally, and occasional! v sane: let liini loose, merely that he might have the pleasure 
but habitually fluctuated between these two states of of taking him by the chain while all the world stood 
being, and acted wildly or outrageously simply because looking on and shrieking. But*if the ygtmg poet 
lie could not help it. His verv - physical organisation was absurd to seek pleasure from these antics, were 


suggested at otic* to the beholder the idea of some- his contemporaries much wiser in raising such au 
thing strange and inexplicable. He hid the face and* outcry as4hey did? Had they ceased to scream, he 


would have ceased to take the bear by the chain. 
Any man. with a man’s brains in his head; might. 


cracked, broken, and tremulous. When excited, his have perceived that Shelley was a.mad boy. playing 
sextain was unearthly. This, whether right or wrong, with dangerous opinions, because it excited the 
was the cause why the boys delighted in tormenting ,world’s attention. ITo was not a philosopher latinch- 
him at school. It amused them to make him frantic, ing forth a new system to influence the reasonings 
and they listened with a mixture of fear and wonder to and the thoughts of mankind for ever; but a young 
the thin, weak, though infuriated voice of cld, issuing man of vivid imagination, rich fancy, and distorted 
from those delicate rosy lips, which might have been intellect, blowing gorgeous bubbles for their enter- 
expected to givebirth to the softest and sweetest sounds, tainment. lie had an instrument at his command 
It is Mr Middleton’s determination to take part which would occasionally discourse most elegant 
with Shelley in almost everything, and accordingly music, but suddenly fly off into sharps anil discordsr 
he is very severe upon the boys lor the system of grating most harshly upon the ear. In the way of 
persecution they carried on at Brentford against the opinion, there is nothing whatever that is npw in 
young poet; but we have net’er known any "School Shelley. He Jiacl grop'Hl among the ruins of tho, past, 
in which so queer a little elf ns Shelley then was and picked up ji number of strange, ideas, whiel> he. 
would not have excited what Air Aliddleton calls draped fantastically after tiie modern fashion, ^t 
persecution. It was not the poet’s fault; ibwas liis was* ridiculous, therefore, to "look upon him as a 
misfortune that lie was weak and timid, given to teacher of inen. He required to he taught himself, 
mooning about in solitude, and averse from the and was only urged by the pardonable impetuosity of • 
sports which amused and occupied ^ie oilier bovs. youth to set himself up as the antagqpist*of estab- 
At school, ns in the world, respect is*paid to tne lished opinions and principles. Unhappily, lie found 
ppsscssor of power; and the only power which boys immh older and graver persons ready to encourage 
understand being that which confers victory in him in the attempt to reduce his dreams to practice, 
fighting, they could not avoid feeling a contempt for Being the heir of a wealthy family, he could always, 
Shelley, who possessed nothing of the'virtue which though for the time an outcast, obtain sufficient I 
excited their admiration. The power that reMly money, not only to provide for his own wasits, but ! 
was in him, they coulif not be expected to perceive, to give generonsly to others, and occasionally even to 
Neither could the master. He only knew by expe- play the fool with it. We can harijjy expend ‘apv 
rionee that lie had to do with a wayward, fretful, great amount of pity on the pecuniary embnmss* 
fanciful, and unintelligible boy, who, when he should ments of a young man who could make paper-boats 
___ « * a i 
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df flfty-pounil notes, and set them floating across the 

Serpenthie. «■ V , 

Sn the matter of ethics, Shelley’s practice was not 
much more respectable than his theory. His conduct 
towards his first wife is susceptible of no defence; 


At this time, he became acquainted with Godwin, 
whose singular character and ultra opinions possessed 
a powerful- fascination for the young poet, who now- 
launched forth Queen Mab as a sort of .desperate 
manifesto against n}l the received opinions of man- 


it was heartless-and unprincipled. Of many, other kind. This was the one fatal step in Shelley's literary 
acts of liis life we must likewise disapprove though ewer which inaugurated all liis subsequent errors, 
we are willing to give tlicir full weight to all those The reader‘uf Gil Blui will recollect the instructive 
circumstances which are urged Mr Middleton in .story of I)r Sangrado. On the occasion of nn epidemic 
extenuation. Aft-’r making nil possible allowance, at Sfialladolid, Gil Illas observing that his master's 
however, for the faults of otliero towards him, for patients went the way of all flesh with startling 

the evil influences which were exerted over his rapidity, ventured one daj-to advise a reconsideration 

mind, for tin; wickedness of Itis parents,,for tlm of his priy.-tice. ‘Truly, Gil,’ replied the doctor, ‘the 
pernicious counsel and example of his friends, we perverse alacrity of these people in dying perplexes 

must still insist that Shelley’s life was very far me also not a little. But you see I have written a 

indeed from being an exemplary oiip. He did book in which our mode of treatment is maintained 
many kind and many noble actions—where the goods to be the best.’ ‘ In that case,’ answered Gil, ‘ perish 
of fortune were concerned, lie to as in n high degree all Vvlladotid rather than you should recant.’ So, 
unselfish; lie cheerfully ilndoruentqjliwoiiiforts and adds the historian, we went to work again; and in 


UilDflli.'Ml i IIU nil’UUUliy Uiiuii nniu imhiwi ir .him ; •-» * »**• iiioivuuu, « * svr *» ui iv n^isui , ««•»»'* a** 

privations that he might relieve the’minds and the less than sis wraks made more widows and orphans 
sufferings df others; he was profuse in !ii+ generosity than the siege of Troy. 

towards his friends, and even tlue most complete Bike the doctor, Shelley had now written a bonk, 
strangers often partook of bis indiscriminate bounty, and fancied that |iis honour was concerned to defend 
Carefully considering, therefore, both the good .-ml it. For s'-ieral years, therefore, the fairy Mab acted 
tlio ev|l, re are forced to the common-place conclusion like his evil genius, and betrayed him into all sorts 
that Shelley’s wag a mixed character—partly blam- of Quixotic enterprises. But the rich and beautiful 
able, partly praiseworthy. The events of his life, character of his genius could not be entirely mis- 


able, partly praiseworthy. The events of his life, 
however, were varied, strange, and interesting, lie 
was horn in a delightful part of Sussex, where, in the 
midst aAopulenee and splendour, lie passed the enily 
years of his life. But even his childhood could 
senreedy have been happy- Both liis father ‘ and 
mother would appear tq. have been coarse, vulgar, 
worldly-minded individuals, no more qualified to com- 


of not having been endowed..with any wonderful 
amount of sympathy'. At all even!?, they soon 
disappear from the narrative of Shelley’s life,•anil take 


refugo in complete oblivion. 

_ou-ii-.. .I.-—!.._.1 r un 


valley of the Arno. There, in ancient t’isa. his name 
is still reiiicnibcicd, even by the common people, who 
w/ll point out to you with pleasure the house in 
which he dwelt under the frowning Apennine. Visible, 


friends, Shelley displayed, froln the commencement, 
very little tact or discernment—Mcdwin, Ilogg, 
Godwin, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny, Byron till v,erc 
individuals more or loss at war with srtriety. At 
Eton, the agreeahle qualilies of Shelley's mind were so 
completely overbalaii'-eil by the disagreeable, that be 
made no friends, and carried away no agreeable remi¬ 
niscences. At ()';fnrd, be contracted only one friend- 


selection of full in front between the rocks, is that fatal blue sea 


in which ho was destined to perish. Generally', 
especially in summer, it looks like a huge expanse 
of molten amethyst or turquoise, sleeping serenely 
beneath the sun. But in winter, a sudden bnrfism, 
a strong north wind, or even the Homeric 'zephyr, 
will blow it up into a chaos of spray and foam. 

Here Shelley remnined for a considerable „timc, 
though not without frequent removes and residences 


ship, that of Mr Hogg, which was obviously morei elsewhere. lie passed some time oil the Lake of Como, 
prejudicial to him than otherwise. Instead of check- at Florence. Home, nr Naples; hut generally returned 


prejudicial to him than otherwise. Instead of check¬ 
ing his -tendency to what was extravagant and 
offensive, his new companion joined him in his 
vagaries, and strongly encouraged that course of study' 
which rendered him hostile to the leading principles 
of liis age. At the same time, it must ho ow"ed that 


at Florence. Home, nr Naples; hut generally returned 
in a short time to I’isa, where lie loved to meditate in 
the shadow of the Campanile, among the ashes of the 
Campo Santo, or on the half-deserted Lungarno. The 
influence of the climate and scenery produced a 
pleasant change in Shelley's mind; lie became Jess 


the plan of instruction then pursued at the university ! harsh, less fretful, loss inclined to social Quixotism, 
was net only imperfect, but cold, dull, and miseluev- But his imagination was diseased, and loved to revel, 


ous. -The superiors of his own college were pre¬ 
eminently unfit to bo intrusted with tip training and 
■disciplining of youth. They were ignorant, harsh, 
ill-tempered, and bigQted ; and instead of dealing 
gently and compassionately, as they ought, with the 


1 amid the triumphs of, decay and death, on the verge 
of moral obliquity, sin, crime, liidoonsness, and horror. 
For what was ge. oinely healthy in mind or body, ho 
had no sympathy. Ilis l’urnassus was dark, and 
pcopledyitli frightful phantoms; his Helicon was the 


errors and aberrations of youth, they brought to hear black pool of melancholy; his Muses, the Eumcnides, 


against l\ ! m all the fierce fanaticism of narrow minds, 
and expelled him from the college. 


whoso vqiees ol‘ terror howl around the criminal, 
as they track <jiwl chase him to his doom. During 

...1 _1 _ 1 • X pi .11. . _ _ 1 ___ 1 . „ I _ 1 _ 


Shelley’s parents, instead of receiving and consoling his whole life, Shelley never was happy; lie had a 

him, as good parents would have done, joiiied ; ihe [ never-failing well-spring of bitterness within. He 
hue-and-cry raised against him by liis enemies. He i could create gorgeous pictures; ho could delight tho 
was thus 1 rendered’ an Ishmaelite, and precipitated ! fancy with transient scenes, beautiful as Edeil; he 


into im internecine war with society. Tic became a could diffuse’"splendour over the desert; he could call 
wanderer upon the earth—married rashly, took to up 'visions of female loveliness, and place them in 
opium-eating, borrowed money of Jews, visited Scot- gardens which rivalled the Hesperides—but 


opium-eating, norrowed money ot Jews, visited Scot¬ 
land,' Ireland, Wales, fought like Don Quixote with 
imaginary assailants, deserted his wife, and then went 
to sit'down anti read quietly at the British Museum. 

_^ t 4 I _ _ r 


Full in the fount of joy’s delicious springs, 

^oino bitter p'er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 


L character of his genius could not be entirely mis- 
! direett'd. From time to time, lie produced poems of 
great, splendour and originality ; and even in the 
most dreary of his epics, there were passages so 
exquisite, so fresh, so saturated with the influences 
of external nature, that liis worst enemies could 
hardly refuse to reemrnise'their transcendent tnoret. 

With liis second wife, the daughter of Mr Godwin, 


prehend the mind of their gifted son, than to achieve Shelley now went abroad, traversed France, iiwitzer- 
the quadrature of the circle. liven his sisters, of land, Italy, and pitcln-d his tent at last in the sweet 
whom the biographer speaks kindly, maybe suspected valley of the Arno. There, in ancient Fisa, his name 
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Accordingly, ta follow Shelley’s track through life 
is like reading a Greek tragedy. You alwnys fuel 
that there is ifo invisible being moving beside you, 
which throws its shadow over your mind! For tliis 
reason, you are never easy, never taste anything with 
confidence, never yield yourself lip to the joyousness 
of the passing hour. Oil the contrary, you Hold your 
breath, you look about you, you listeitfto catch, V 
possible, the stealthy steps of Nemesis, as she 
approaches from behind. WIiclhEr you hear them or 
not, you know she is there, watching you everlast¬ 
ingly, and as you raise tlwsgoblct to your lips, ready 
to strike foil down in the midst of your pleasures. 
By a species of second-sight, you look forward, and 
behold the boat upon the gulf, the thick evening 
clouds, the mounting waves; .and then, upon the 
sea-shore, a knot of triends about a funeral-pile, and 
an urn, filled with ashes and burned bones • 

Mr Middleton, through strong admiration for 
Shelley and his writings, lias beeonman advocate and 
apologist. He tells the poet’s story interestingly and 
well; lie attacks ids enemies with vehemence, and 
shews all his actions and his friends in the best 
possible light. This renders his voTurnes very agree¬ 
able to read, but wc are by no means disposed to 
accept all bis conclusions. Tn tlib matter of opinion, 
he proves, we think, clearly enough, that Shelley, ere 
he died, was passing through that phase of intellactii.il 
existence, so admirably described by a lloman poet, 
and not badly interpreted by an Englishman : 

A fugitive from heaven and prayer, 

1 mocked at all i eligious fear, 

* "Deep scicnced hi tli^nia/y lore 
Of mail philosophy. But now 
Uni-’t sail, and limit mj*voyagi> plough 
To that blest harbour which I left before. 

Great instruction may be derived from an attentive 
study of Shelley’s life. That lie possessed geuiys 
of a very high older, no one, we fancy, will be in¬ 
clined to dispute. It seems to be equally clear that 
lie.was gifted with many excellent qualities—that lie 
was benevolent., charitable, a lover of knowledge, and 
a lover of freedom. What, then, did lie want to render 
him happy himself, and a source of happiness to’ 
ottiers? Common sense. He partook of an opinion 
very widely diffused in modern times, that genius is 
not ayienablo to the laws which regulate the proceed¬ 
ing* of ordinary individuals. An acquaintance with 
the history of literature might have.taught liigi to , 
think differently. The greatest intellectual powers 
ever ingrafted upon human nature have claimed no 
exemption for themselves from the common duties 
and observances of life. Shakspcare and Milton, 
vEschylus and Homer, breathe throughout their 
writings obedience to the great universal code of 
ethics which We must allow to guide our conduct, if we 
would taste of happiness. A man, whatever may be 
his poetical faculties, can never lie *911100101111011 as 
merely a poet -. he is the citizen of some state^ie is 
the son of some father, he is the husband of some 
wife, he is the father of some children; he has friends, 
he lias acquaintances, he lias contemporaries in liter¬ 
ature, ho has competitors for fame. In all these 
relations, he has duties ft> perform, and must perforin 
them, or make up bis account to 1>% unlinppy. It' , 
Shelley’s whole career be examined, he 'till bo fourll 
ty have performed scarcely one duty as he ought. If 1 
his parents were bad, it will hardly be contended 
that,Snaking all due allowance for that circumstance, 1 
he was a good son. He certainly waS not a good 1 
husband, or a good father. What lie was as a brotfler, I 
we hardly know; but, If wo must draw any inference 
at all, it is, that he was by no means exemplary. 1 
Towards his friends, he seemed always to have 1 
behaved generously, and, for the most part, mych 1 


better than they deserved, because the cardiryfl orrsr 
of hif/ life was the choice of" those very friends. 11c 
slrtmld have borne in mind t^e imrpemoriat adage: 
‘ Shew, me your familiars, and I will tell you what 
you are.’ J'o say the best, there was not one of them 
desirable. To the poor, Shelley injariahfy behaved 
witli^ kindness and sympathy. Ho Telt keenly for 
misfortune, and Retested oppression of all kinds. He 
was ready at anysliour of the day or night; to sally 
forth ayd make sacrifices and succour the needy. 
Upon tiiis point* Ityr Middleton very properly insists, 
as it ought to be taken into account when we are 
drawing up our estimate of Shelley’s character. Ilis 
works, However, #nd his life arc now before ns, and 
.vhatever may he tlje design with which we sit 
down to examine tl*?m, we shall be inevitably influ¬ 
enced by our own idiosyncrasies. The fanciful and 
imaginative will be intlmed to be lenient; the affec¬ 
tionate, the imn'-esioned, the impetuous, will probably 
condemn; tlie*ealin and philosophical will awnrd a 
portion of blame and praise, according to 4hq, quality 
of the actions and writings they review. But friends 
and enemies, admirers aVid detractors, the poetical 
and tlicunpoetical, must acknowledge that his life was 
singularly checkered, strange, and full of vicissitudes. 
From the cradle to the grave, lie was in perpetual 
troubles, tliflieullies, embarrassments, misfortunes, 
dangers, and Ins existence was at last terminated by 
a fierce and pitiless storm. 

. O C E O L A: 

• , * 

A IMSMfNC’K. 

OHATTEK XXXIV.—A l-HETTf PLOT. 

To dispute the identity was to doubt the evidence 
of my sen.,*s. The mulatto was before me—just as I 
remembered him—though with changed apparel, and 
perhaps grown a little bigger in body. But the 
features were the same—the tout rnse.whb. she same, 
as tlfat presented by Yellow Jake, the ci devant 
woodman of our plantation. * 

And yet how could it possibly he lie? Am in the 
company of A’rens Ringgold too, one of the most active 
of his intruded executioners? No, no, no! altogether 
improbable — utterly' impossible! Then must I be 
deluded—my eyes deceiving me—for as' certain as 
l looked upon man, I was looking Upon Jake the 
mulatti! He was not twenty feet from where I lay 
( hiddeu; his fiice was full towards me; the moon was 
shining upon it witli.a brilliancy scarcely inferior to 
the light of da\ r . 1 could note the old exptession of 
evil in his eyes, and mark the play of his features. 

It ires Yellow Jake. 

To confirm the impression, I remembered that, not¬ 
withstanding all remonstrance and ridicule, the black 
pertinaciously adhered to his story'. He would listen* 
to no compromise, no hypothesis founded upon yesom- 
blanee. He had seen Yellow Jake, or' his ghost. 
This was liisjirm belief, and I had been unable to 
shake it. , ’ * 

Another circumstance I nj>w remembered: tljp 
straitge behaviour of the llinggolds during the post¬ 
prandial conversation—the action of Arens when I 
mentioned the mulatto's name. It had attracted my 
attention at the time, hut what was I tj think now ? 
Hero was a man supposed to be dead, in company' 
of three others who liafi been active in assisting 
at iiis deatli—one of them the very keenest of his 
executioners, and all four now apparently as thick 
as thieves 1 How was 1 to explain, in one moment, 
this wonderful resurrection and reconciliations 
I could not explain it—it was too complicated a 
mystery to lie unravelled by a momqjit’s reflection 
and I should fiave failed, hall not the parties them¬ 
selves soon after aided me to an elneidHtion. 
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I had arrived at. the only natural conclusion, and 
tliis tfas, that the n.ulatto, notwithstanding the 
perfect-resetiiblnnoe, eoald not be Yellow .Take. This, 
of'' course, would adeoimt for everything, after a 
manner; ami had the four men gone away without 
parley, I-should have contented myself with this 
hypothesis, t ' ' 

J?ut they went not, until after affording me an 
opportunity of overhearing a conversation, which ! 
gave mP to know, that, not only was Yellow Jake J 
still in the Umd of the Hriinj, blit that Huj-'Hwa had 
spoken the truth, when she told n)£ nnj life ini* in 
danqer. . , 

‘ I j-! lie’s not here, and yet where' 1 can he 

have gone ? ’ 

The ejaculation and interrogative were in the voice 
of Arens ltinggold, uttered in u tone of peevish sur¬ 
prise. Some one was sought for by the parte who 
could not be found. Who that wai^thc next speaker 
made manifest. 

There was a pause, and then,reached ( my ears the 1 
voice of ftill Williams—which T easily recognised, 
from having heard it hut the day heVore. 1 

‘You are snrtint, Master Arens, he didn't sneak 
back to the fort ’long wi’ the pinral ?’ 

1 Snoe'jf it,’ replied ‘Master Arens f 1 I was by the 
gate as they came in. There was only tb'> two—the i 
general and the commissioner, lint the question is.*, 
did he leave tlie honinmck along with them? There’s ! 
where we played devil’s fool with the business— i 
in not*fitting here in time, end watching them as 1 
they left, lint wlio’d have thought lie was going to ! 

stay behind them; if J had only kno'un that- j 

You say,’ he continued, turning to the mulatto—‘ you 
snv, dole, you ennui direct fioin the Indian camp? 
IIo couldn’t have passed you on the path.’ 

1 Cun jo ! Sen oi Aren ! • No ! ’° 

Thu voice, the old Spanish repression fif profanity, 
just ns J had heard them in my youth. If there bad 
been doubt of the identity, it w as gone. The testimony ; 
of my cars confirmed that of my eyes. The speaker 
was Yellow Jake. < t I 

‘ Straight from-Seminole conch (’.it no pass me on 
the road; I see her. Two chiefs me nmet. I hide j 
under the palmettocs; they no me rec. (in i umbo ! no.’, 
‘Deuce take it! where can ho have gone? There's 
no signs of him here. I know he mii/ht hare, a im.-.oii 
tor paying a visit to the Indians—that. I know ; hut 
how has lie got"round there without Jake seeing, 
him?’ j 

‘What’s to hinder him to hev good round the', 
tother road ? ’ ' ; 

‘ By tiic open plain ? ’ 

‘Yes—that away.’ 

‘ No—lie would not be likely. There ’» only one 
way I can explain it: he must lmve cmne as far as 
t the gate along with the general, ami then k 'it down | 
the stockade, and past the sutler’s house -that’s j 
likely enough.’ 1 

This was said by Ringgold in a sort of half- 
soliloquy. *' 

1 Devils!’ he exclaimed in an "impatient tone, 
^wo ’ll not get such a •chance soon again.’ , 

' Ne’er a fear. Master Arens,’ said Williams— 
‘ne’er a fear. Plenty o’ chances, I kalkerlate-gobs 
o’ dinners soch times ns these.’ , 

‘We ’ll make chances,’ pithily added Spence, who 
.now spoke for'thc first time in my hearing. 

‘■Ay, but here was a chance for Jake—In mutt do 
it, boys; neither a of you must have a hand in it. 
It mii/ht leak out; and then we’d all be in a pretty 
pickle., Jake can do it, and not harm himself, for 
he ’s dead, you know, and the law can’t reach him! 
Isn't it so, my yellow boy ? ’ 

**’• ‘ Carrambo!’ si, senw .. No fear have, Don Aren 
Ringgol; 'fort; long, I opportunty find. Jake you get 


rid of enemy—never hear more of him; soon Yellow 
J,nke pood chance have. Yesterday miss. She bad 
gun, Don Aren—not worth shuck gufu’ 

* lie has not jet returned inside the fort,’ remarked 
Ringgold, again speaking in a half-soliloquy. ‘I think 
he has not. If no, r then lie should be at the camp, 
lie musf gd back f,o-nig!it. It may be after the moon 
goes down." He must cross the open ground in the 
darkness. ’Sou hear, Jake, what I am saying?’ 

‘Si, seffor; Jakcdiear all.’ 

‘And you know how to profit liy the hint, eh ? ’ 

‘ f \a rumba! si, sehor. Jake know.’ ' ' 

‘Well, then, we must return. Hear me, Jake— 
if- f 

Here the voice of the speaker fell into a half- 
whisper, and I could not hear wlmt was said. Oeea- 
sionally there were phrases muttered so loudly that 
I eonjil catch their sound, and from what had already 
transpired, was enabled to apprehend something of 
their signification. I heard frequently pronounced 
the names of Viola the quadroon, and that of my 
ov n sister ;■ the phrases — 1 only one that stands in our 
way’-mother easily consent’—‘when I am master 
of the plantation* —‘pay you two hundred dollars.’ 

These, with others of like import, satisfied me that 
between the two fiends some contract for the taking 
of mv life had already been formed; and that this 
muttered dialogue was only a repetition of the terms 
of the hideous bargain ! 

No wonder that the cold sweat was oozing from my 
temples, and standing in head-like drops upon my 
brow. No wonder flint I sat upon my perch shaking 
like an aspen—far less wjth fear than with horror at 
the contemplated crime—absolute horror. I might 
have trembled in a greater degree, hut that my 
nerves were to some*’extent stayed by tlie terrible 
indignation that was swelling up within my bosom. 

T had sufficient command of my temper to remain 
silent; it was prudent 1 did so; had i discovered 
iliyself at that moment, I should never have left tlie 
ground alive. I felt certain of this, and tool: care to 
make no nn ; se that might betray my presence. 

And yet it was hard to hear four men coolly 
conspiring against one’s life—plotting and bargaining 
it away like a piece of merchandise - each expecting 
some profit from the speculation ! 

My wrath was as powerful as my fears—almost too 
strong for prudence. There were four of them, all 
armed. 1 had sword and pistols ; hut this worild. not 
have made me a match for four desperadoes such as 
11ic$'. Had there been only two of them — only 
Ringgold and the mulatto -so desperate was mv 
indignation, at that moment, I should have leaped 
from the tree and risked the encounter, coiite <jni 
coble. 

But I disobeyed the promptings of passion, and 
remained silent till they had moved awaj-. 

I observed that Ringgold and ltis brace of bullies 
went towards fclio fort, while the mulatto took the 
direction of the Indiai. camp. 

CHAIMI.lt XXXV. 

1 l<i II: AFTER BXUKNKI-S 

I stirred not till they ware gone—till long after. 
In fact, thy mind was in a state of bewilderment, that 
9>t some mgirfenta hindered me either from acting or 
thinking: and T sat, as if glued to the brand). Reflec¬ 
tion came at length, and I began to speculate upbn 
what I had just heard and seen. ■ 

Was it a farce to frighten me ? No, no -they were 
no* the characters for a farce - not one of the four; 
and the reappearance of Yelli.w Jake, partaking us it 
did of the wild and supernatural, was too dramatic, 
too serious to form an episode in comedy. 

On tlie contrary, I had just listened to the prologue 
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i of an intended tragedy, of which I was myself to 
be the victim. Beyond doubt, those men had a desigji 
npon my life l • 

Four men, too, not one of whom could charge me 
with over having done him a serious injury. I knew 
that all four disliked me, and'ever had—though 
Spence nnd Williams eouhl have jio othtjr uause of 
oflcnce than what might spring from boyitji grudge- 
long forgotten by mo; but doubtless their motive 
waa Ringgold’s. As for the mulatto, 1 could under¬ 
stand liis hostility; though mistaken, it waa of The 
/ deadliest kind. , 

But wlntf was I to think of Arens Ringgold, the 
leader in tins designed assassination ? A man'of some 
education — my equal in social rank—a gentleman ! 

O Arens Ringgold--Arens Ringgold! How was I 
to explain it? Ilow account for conduct so atrocious, 

I so fiendish ? , 

I I knew that this young man liked me but little—of 
late, less than ever. I knew the enuje too. 1 stood 
I in the way of his relations with my sister -at least 
I so thought he. And he had reason; for? since my 
[ father's death, I had spoken more freely of family 
j affairs. I had openly declared that, With mv consent, 

[ he should never bo rny brother; and this declaration 
| had reached him. I could easily believe, therefore, 

' that ho was angry with me; hut anger that would 
impel a man to such demoniac purpose, I coulil,not 
I comprehend. 

; And what meant those half-heard phrases—‘one 
1 that stands in our win,' ‘mother easily consent,’ 

* master of the plantation.’ coupled with the names 
of Vi^la and my sister? Wlpit meant they ? 

I could give them but one, and that a terrible 
interpretation- too fearful to dwell upon. 

L could scarcely credit my senses, scarcely believe 
that 1 was not labouring under some horrid halluci¬ 
nation, some confusion of the brain produc 'd by my 
having lieen c« ra/i/ioil with the maniac ! 

But no; the moon had been over them—my eye? 
upon them— my cars open, and could not have 
deceit ed inc. I saw what they did- 1 heard what 
they said. They designed to kill me! 

‘Ho, ho, young mien, you may come down. The. 
/,tiimirtnp-/infirn * arc gone. Ifiiiklas! (’nine down, 
pretty mien—down, down, down!’ 

I hastened to obey, and stood once more in the 
presence of the mad queen. 

‘ Mofc yon believe llnj-Kwa? Have an enemy, 
young mico ? Ho -four enemies. Your life in 
danger? Ho? ho?’ • 

‘F.wa, you have saved my life; how am T to thank 
you for the service you have done me i ’ 

‘ Be true to her —true—true—true.' 

* To whom ?' 

‘Great Spirit! liehas forgotten her! False young 
mico! false pale-face! Why did I save him? Why 
did I not let his blood fall to the ground ?’ 

‘ liwa! ’ 

‘ Uuhrak , lwhrak! l’oor foreSt-hird! the bcX&ty- 
hird of all; her heart will sicken and die, her head 
will go mad.’ 

1 Ewa, explain.’ 

‘ Jluhrnl l better be should die than desert her. 
Ho. ho! false pale-face,• would that he had died 
before lie broke poor Ewa’s heart; then F.iflk would 
have lost only her heart; but her heiide-her head,l 
that is worse. IIo, ho, ho! 

• Whv did 1 trust in a pale-faced lover ? 

• llo, ho, ho! . 

Why did I meet him ’— - • 

• 

‘Ewa,’ I exclaimed with an earnestness that caused 


the woman to leave off her wild -song, 4 tell me! o£ 
whom Jo you speak ?’ 

‘■Great Spirit,<liear what ho asks! ’Ofwhom?—jf 
whom J there is more than one. IIo‘, ho! there is 
more than one, ami the true one forgotten. Nuhralc, 
huheak! What shall Ewa say ? What tale«can Ewa 
tell ? Toot bird! her heart will bleed! and hgr brain 
be cnfolictl. Ho, ho! There will be two Ilaj-Ewas 
-r-two mad queens qf the Micosaucs.' 

‘For heaven’s sake! keep me not in suspense. Tell 
me, Rwn, good Ewa, of whom are voti speaking? Is 
it’- ' * 

.The name trembled upon my tongue; I hesitated 
to pronchnee it. Notwithstanding that my heart 
t* full of deligfitful hope, from the confidence I 
felt of receiving an gjfTrmative answer, I dreaded to 
put the question. * 

Not a great while dij I hesitate; I had gone too 
far to recede. I laid long waited to satisfy the wish 
of a yearning lTart; I could wuit no longer. Ewa 
might give jiie the satisfaction. I pronounced the 
words: 

‘Is it— Mail nice V 

The maniac gazed upon me for *omo moments 
without .speaking. The expression of her eye I could 
not read; for tne last few minutes, it had l>?o* one 
of rcproaeh»aml scorn. As I uttered the name, it 
♦hanged to a look of bewilderment; and then her 
glance became fixed upon me, as if searching my 
thoughts. 

‘ If it be Maumee,’ I continued, without a^iiting 
her rnply— for 1 was non carried away by the ardour 
of my resuscitated passijfh-. *if it lie she, know, 
Kwn, that ller I love—Mauindb T love.’ 

‘You love Maumee? You still lore 'Maumee?’ 
interrogated the maniac with startling quickness. 

‘ Ay, Ewa—by my Tile—by my ’-■ 

‘ Cowee, comee ! swear not —hii very oath. Hulttab! 
and he was false, fqfrak again, young mico! say 
you love Maumee—say you are true, but, do not 
swear.’* 

1 True -true: : , • 

‘Wnlchm!' cried flic woman ifp a“"idlW, and 
apparently joyful tone—‘ llin! ht, ’ the mico is true — 
the pretty yale-f.iced mico is true, and the hninlclif: * " ■*, 
will be happy. ■ • 4 

Ho. ho! • 

Now for the hoc, the sweet young Jove 
Under the lul.i f tree. 

Who would not he like yonder dme— 

The wild little ilme— 

The soft little ilove— 

Sitting close by his mate in the shade of the'grovc — 
Co-eooing to his mate, in the shade of the grove, 

With none to hear or see ? 

‘Down, chittu mico!’ she exclaimed, once more 
addressing the rattlesnake; ‘ and you. eeo/u rhittn / J . 

Bo quiet both. It is oot an enemy. Quiet, ^or 1 j 
crush your heads! ’ *. 

‘ Good Ewa —■ . j 

‘llo! you call me good Ewa. Some day, you may ,| 
call me had Ewa.* Hear mo !’ she continued, raising j 
her vsieo, and speaking with increased earnestness— 
‘hear me, George Randolph! If ever you nre bad— 
false like him, like him, then Hnj-Ewa will lie your 
enemy; the rhittn mho will destroy you. Tftm will, 
my king of serpents ? you will ? lid. lip, ho!' 

As she spoke, the reptile appeared to comprehend 
her, tbr its head was suddenly raised aloft, its bright 
basilisk eyes gleamed ns though emitting sparks of 
fire- -its forked, glittering tongue was protruded from, 
its mouth, and the ‘skir-rr’ of its rattles ccrnld be 
heard for some moments sounding continuously. 

t Pahn (('hnimeropt palmetto). ' • 


* The pretty one. 
} Green snake. 
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, ‘ Quiet! now quiet! ’ said she, with a motion of her Before retiring for the night, I had seen nothing of 

lingers, causing the selrpent to resume its attitude of /lie Ringgold*, neither father nor son; but I knew 
rjspostf. ‘Sot he, e/iitta / not he, 'thou king of 1 the they were still in the fort, where they were to remain 


crawlers ! Quiet, I say!’ 


as guest* a day or two longer. They had either gone 


tiwina ; rnr . < , I “‘V """ n- 

• Wliy do you threaten me, Ewa? You have no to bed before my return, or were entertained in the 
use.’ ' ' | quarters of some fliendly officer. At all events, they 

‘ Hinllasl't believe it, fair mico, gallant niico; did not. appear to me during the remainder of that 


true, 1 believe it.’ 

‘ Buf, good Ewa, explain to me—tell me of’- 


Neither saw I aught of Spence and Williams. These 


‘ Coortr, room ! not now—not to-night. , There is worthies, if in tlicrfort, would find a lodgment among 
no time, r/ir/iairiiee ! See ! look yonder to the west I the soldiers, but I did not seek them. 

Netk-hassr* is going to bed. Vwi must be gone. Most of the night I,lay awake, pondering on the 
You dare not walk in the darkness. You must get strange incidents of the day, or rather upon that one 
bark to the topekro before the moon is hid 2 Go, episode'that had made me acquainted with such 


go, got’ 

‘ But I told you, Ewa, I had, business here. I dare 
not leave till it is done.’ 


deadly enemies. 

T was in a state qf sad perplexity as to what course 
I should pursue—uncertain all night long; and when 


1 JIulwalc! there is danger tiien. What business, dayljglit shone through the shutters, still uncertain. 


mico? Ah! I guess. See! they nine for whom you 
wait?’ "* 

‘True—it is they, I believe.’■■ t 

1 said this, as I perceived the tnll shadows of the 


My first impulse had been to disclose the whole 
affair at head-quarters, and demand ail investigation 
—a punishment. 

On reflection, this course would not do. What 


two chiefs flitting along the further edge of the ! proofs could I oiler of so grave an accusation ? Only 
p 0n ri, I my own assertidns, unbacked by any other evidence— 

‘Bo quick, then: do what you jnust, buf waste j linsiislained even by probability—for who would 
not time. In the darkness, you will meet danger, have given credence to crime so unparalleled in 
Ilaj-ICwa must be gone. Good-night, young mico: atrocity ? 

good-night!’ ' plough certain the assassins referred to me, I 

I returned the salutation ; and facing round to could not assert that they had even mentioned my 
await the arrival of the chiefs, lost sight of my strange name. My story would be treated with ridicule, 
OOthpanion. myself perhaps with something worse. The King- 

The Indians soon came upon the ground, and briefly golds were mighty men--personal friends both of the 
delivered their report*. ■ ", general and commissioner—and though known to he 


joon as I had gained the required information, I I saw the difficulty, and kept my secret. 

HMjfeied away from their presence. Another plan appeared more ieasible-jio accuse 

~ Warned bv flnj-Kwa, as well as by the words of 'Arens Ringgold openly before all, and chifflenge him 
Arens Ringgold, I lost no time in returning" to the to mortal combat. This, at least, would proviwthat I 
fort. ‘ Idle moon ‘was still above the horizon ; and I was sincere in my allegations. 

had 'tile atVvarflage of her light to protect me from But duelling was against the laws of the service. 


had 'til? advantage of her light to protect trie from But duelling was against the laws of the service, 
being surprised by any sudden onset. * It would require some management to keep dear of an 

I walked hnstily, talcing the precaution to keep iti arrest—which of course would frustrate the scheme 
the open grmftid, and giving a wide berth to any before satisfaction could be obtained. I had my own 


the open grorfnd, and giving a will 
covert that might shelter an assassin 


thoughts about Master Arens Ringgold. I knew his 


I saw no one,on the way, nor around the back of courage was hut slippery. He would be likely enough 
the stockade. On arriving opposite the gate of the to play the poltroon; hut whether so or hot, the 
fort, however, I perceived the figure of a man—liqt charge and challenge would go some way towards 
far from tho sutler’s store—apparently skulking exposing him. 

behind.some logs. I fancied I knew tho man; I I had almost decided on adopting this course, 
fancied lie was the mulatto. though it was morning before I had eouic to any 

I would have gone after him, and satisfied myself; determination. 


but I had already hailed the sentinel, and given the 
countersign; and I did not desire to cause a flurry 


I stood sadly in need of a friend; not merely a 
second—lor this I could easily procure—but a bosom- 


amon-s the guard—particularly as I had received companion in whom I could confide, and who might 


injunctions to pass in as privately as possible, aid me by his counsel. As ill-luck would have it, 

Another time, T should likolv encounter this Jacob every officer in the lort was a perfect stranger to 
redivirus; when J should la- less embarrassed, and me? With the Itinggolds alone had 1 any previous 
perhaps have a better opportunity of'calling him and acquaintance. 

ins diabolical associates to an account. With this In my dilemma, I thought of one whose advico 
' reflection, I passed through the gate, and earned my might stand me in good stead, and I determined to 
report to the quarters of the commander' in-elncf. seek il. Black Jake was the man lie should he my 

counsellor. « 

** Sliorfiy after daylight the brave fellow was by my 

* chapter xxxvi. (hide. I tuM' him all. He appeared very little sur¬ 

prised.- Sonic suspicion of such a plot had already 
. ik or a sribsb. p taken possession of his mind, and it was his intention 

To pass the pight under the same roof with the to have revealed it to mo that very morning. < Least 
.man who intends'to murder you is anything but of all did «he express surprise about Yellow Jake, 
pleasant, and repose under the ciie.nnistances is next That was but the confirmation of a belief, which he 
to impossible. 1 slept but little, and the little sleep entertained already, without*' the shadow of a doubt. 


I should likolv encounter this Jacob every officer in the fort was a perfect stranger to 
I should be 'less embarrassed, and me? With the Ring golds alone had 1 any previous 


one whose advico 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IK SHD or A FKIKSD. 


I did obtain was not tranquil. 


• * The iii^lit-;cun -the moon. 


Ho knew positively that the mulatto was living— 
still more, he had ascertained the mode by which 
the latter had made bis almost miraculous escape. 

* i 
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And - yet it vas simple enough. The alligator had assembly of the council; and without waiting to- 
seized him, as yjps supposed; but the fellow had* reply to the disinterested remonstrance of my com* 
the adroitness to ‘job’ its eyes with the kgifc, ahd panion, I hastened to the scene of an y duties. '» 

thus cause it to let go its hold. He had followed _ • _,_ 

Si "T* 1 ” ‘ to J ° U " B 1 ” d '"‘ ” lne ‘ hS > ““* - BinTIIi? DEATHS, AND MANAGES. 

This occurred under water, for tlfts mulatto was a Most people' know that there is an organisation 
good diver. His limbs were lacerated—Ifenec the (existing throughout England and Wales for the pur- 
blood—but the wounds did not signify, nor did they pose of recording thfl births, deaths, and niarringes of 
hinder him from making further efforts to escape. •_ the population ; but few are aware how extensive and 
fie took wire not to rise to the surface until elaborate it is. \V<! purpose in this paper to give some 
after swimming under tile tiank ; there, concealed description of its machinery, more particularly so far 
by the dropping branches, be had glided n»’t, and as the central controlling office at Somerset House is 
climbed up into u live-oak—where the moss sheltered o •*erned. • 

him from the eyes of his vengeful pursuers. Being I Previously to thf year 1837, the business of regis- 


climbcd up into u live-oak—where the moss sheltered o •*erned. • 

him from the eyes of his vengeful pursuers. Being Previously to thf year 1837, the business of regis- 
cntirely naked, there was no sign left by dripping trnti.m was chiefly in tfle bands of the clergy, or rather 
garments, to betray him ; besides, the blood upon the of the parish-clerks; and a pretty business they appear 
water had proved his friend. On seeing i’inf,«thc lo have made of it. Tlftv did not profess to ncord 
hunters were under thn full belief that lie bad ‘gone births and deatlu, Tmt only baptisms and burials; so 
under,’ and therefore took but little pains to search that the system was imperfect in theory, but ten times 
fmtlnr. . more so in practice, it is a curious tiling tlrtit the 

Sueli was Black Jake’s account of this nffiiir. Uc civil duties of religious bodies have nearly always 
bail obtained it the evening before fjjom one of tin been bnnglingly performed ; and nowhere is thi9 more 
friendly Indians at the fort, who profissed to have apparent than in tho parish registers. The parochial 
tlio narration from the mulatto’s own lips. officials,»to whomstliey were generally intrust®!,, were 


bad obtained it the evening before ljoni one of tin. iieeu bunglingly performed ; and nowhere is thi9 more 
friendly Indians at the fort, who profissed to have apparent than in tho parish registers. Tho parochial 
the narration from the mulatto’s own lips. ollieials'to whom*they were general!y in trust®], were 

There was nothing improbable in the story, but lor the mos^part illiterate men, with a very grftnd 

tho contrary. Ill all likelihood, it was strictly true; ii|ea, no doulit, of the magnitude of their own office, 
and it at once dispersed the half-dozen m\steaies and of beadledom and bumbledom generally, buififh.ft 
that bad gathered in my mind. very vague notion of the importance of the 

. Tlie black bail received other information. The committed to their charge. Alteration*, 

runaway hud taken refuge with one of the half-negro interlineations, to suit the convenience 

tribes established amid the swamps that envelop rhe persons, were of no oneomjiioi\oiT'prrence, idjSSre” 
head vwilers of the Amazura. • He had found favour traceable, like many other‘critics, riot so much to a 
among'his new associates, had risen to be a chief, distinct determination to do wrong under a full sense 
and now passed under the, cognomen of the ‘Mulatto- of tho enormity of the offence, ns to a drowsy ' 
mieo.’ inappreliension that n*y gre#t violation of the law 

There was still a little mystery : how came he and is beinft conrinitted. We remember hearing ,tlmt 


Arens Ringgold in ‘cahoot?* 


on one occasion in a borough in one of the eastern' 


After all, there was not much puzzle in the matter., counties, there was a violently contested election, and 
The planter bad no particular cause for hating the every vijte was of importance. Now, it. so happened 
runaway. His activity during the scone of the that* the choice of a member reste^l with those who 
baffled execution was all a sliiim. The mulatto had possessed the freedom-Of the town^ Tktf ^jjeedom 
more reason for resentment; but tlie loves or bates of could be obtained in various ways. Persons , Who 
such men are easily set aside—where self-interest lyurrieil the daughters of freemen were considered as 
interfi res—and can, at any time, be commuted for freemen th^n selves; and numbers of poor women 


No doubt, the white villain bad found the yellow 


were married in order to qualify their husbands, 
who voted as soon as tho ceremony was concluded. 


one of jervieo in some base undertaking, nml vice It was also at that time the law tlmt a man could 
i-crsti. * At all events, it was evident that tlie ‘ hatchet take up his freedom from bis grandfather, and it 
bad been buried’ between them, anil their preset consequently became necessary for a certain person, 
relations were upon tho most friendly footing. whom we will rail Gesrge Smith, to prove that his 

Slake!’ said I, coming to the point on which I grandfather, whose name was Thomas Smith, was 
desired to hear his opinion, ‘what about Arens born in the parish. On searching tho registers at the 
Ringgold—shall I call him out?’ church, no Thomas Smith eonlil bo found; but on 

‘Holly, Massr George, lie am out long’go—I see fqrthcr search, the name of John Smith was dis- 
uni ’bout, dis two hour an’ more—daat ar bossy covered. This was of no avail; and the great cause 
doaiit sleep berry sound—lie bant got da good represented by the worthy aspirant to parliamentary 1 


conscience, I reek’ll.’ 

‘ Ob ! that is not what I mean, jny man.’ 

‘ Wha—wliat massr mean?’ 

‘ To call him out—challenge him to fight me.’ 


‘Wlnigh ! massr, d’jou mean say a dewel oh sword forthwith went and voted. 


represented by the worthy aspirant to parliamentary h 

honours for the borough of M-was likely to lttse a | 

supporter, when tho parish-clerk soon settled the diffi- i 
eulty by pulling«out his penknife, altering John into j 
Thomas, and giving bis certificate to the man, who ■ 


an’ pistol ? ’ 


SincS the year 1837. all this has been altered; and 


‘ Swords, pistols, or rifles—I care not which weapon the whole business has been placed by act of parlia- 


he may choose.’ 


nient in tlie hands of tlie registrars of birth s,deaths,' 


* Gorramity! Massr George, don’t talk ob secli and marriages, who are controlled by tlgi registrar- 
a thing. O Lordy 1 no—you lmb moderS-you hah 'general in London. • 

sistar. ’Spose you get kill—who know—tha bullock It w the duty of the registrars of births and deaths 
he sometime kill tha butclia—den, Massr George, no to register those events as they occur; and it is the 
one lef—-who lef take care ob ya moder?—who be duty of the registrars of marriages to .be'present at 


guardium ob ya sister Vagin? who ’teet Viola—who 
’tout ail ob us from dese Jjad bad men? Gorramity! 
massr, let um ’lone—donnt call ’im out!’ 


and record every marriage which takes place amongst- 
the dissenters, Jews and Quakers alone cxcept&d, for 
whom provision is made by a special enactment. .It 


At that moment, I was myself called out. The might be supposed that the ^uties of the regiatrsrr 
earnest appeal was interrupted by the braying of general were of a very subordinate character: nothing 
bugles and the rolling of drums, announcing thg of the sort. * 
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• -Hh.lms to set 1 tlih.tr the not of parliament is.properly j name alike, down a page of deaths, shews it whole 


i parried out, t|iat the registers type property kept, 
timt all discoverable errors are coneotcd, and that 
! the wljole of the vast returns made to him. am pro- 
| perly indexed and at ranged in volumes. Hjg estab- 
j lislmient* consists of nearly seventy persons,.who are 
; divided* into'tlu; various classes of supetjntgndents, 
j ti a veiling inspectors, senior, assistant., and junior* 
: clerks,.transcribers, indexers, sorters, and messengers. 

1 These are distributed into four departments, to which 
are respectively intrusted the Cipo«>f the records, the 
> compilation of statistics, the issuing of the books and 
I forms, together with part of the eorrespomlcnce, and 
the management of the accounts, linen of these 
departments is under the control of one or two supor- 
j in Undents, while the chief elerk acts ns general 
j secretary. At the close of each quarter, the registrars 
! j throughout the country make out copies of all the 
i births, deaths, and marriages whMi they have regis- 
' tered; and collect from the clergymen copies of the 

■ various entries in the registertboolss of* the difiirent 
| churches. These are then transmitted to the super- 
I inlemleiit re" is tears of the respective districts, who 
j examine them so fur as the births, deaths, and 
' dissentyig marriages are concerned,yiml finally trans¬ 
mit fiiem to the registrar-general. On their arrival, 
they arc carefully arranged in volumes, indexed utyl 

j paged. Now comes one of the most arduous duties 
! surely 'Jtlwt was ever committed to mortal clerk: all 
thpseatewP'C 55 are carefully examined by seven clerks. 
Wfe> 3o ndthing else all the livelong day hut micro¬ 
scopically inspect these ^iect« to sec whether Till the 
forms of the act. of patjiautent are complied with, and 
whether or not there are internal discrepancies which 
shew that any miry of a birth, death, or marriage is 
| imperfect or invalid. Jii eael^ entry there may he 
| tweyty or thirty blunders arising from sioncoivfuruiity 
1 with regulations, besides all .those which have their 
origin in ignorance or had writing. Consequently, 
every record of a lnrtli or death—anil there me more 
than a million persons in England who are either 
horn, marked, or die in Iht .course of a year—has 
to be regardcin’rom all these points. All day long do 
these aeven gentlemen sit at their posts investigating 
whether Alfred Jones is truly and properly described j 
ns the son of Thomas Jones, and not as the son of 1 
Tiionws Junes, or some other equally mythical per¬ 
sonage; whether Timothy Smith is dignified with the 
title of boy, and not, as is too frequently the case, 
unsoxed by the careless registrar, who describes biin 
ns girl; whether the poor thing, by an unpardonable 
substitution of March for February, is not described as 
having been born after be was registered—besides a 
thousand other question.’, which turn upon the con¬ 
struction of the act of parliament and the various 
regulations founded upon it. The great enemies of 
< these seven examiners and the registrar-general arc 
imperfect ‘ i-‘b ’ which look like ‘ i’s,’ ‘ h'h ’ wliicli look 
like. ‘m's,’ and decapitated ‘o’s* metamorphosed like¬ 
wise into ‘us.’ These little tritles appear at first, sight 
, of no consequence; but when it .is recollected that 
.•by a slight touch of ^he pen, instead of asserting that 
the Lady Blanche did, on the 12th instant, giwe birth 
to a pretty Hose, you affirm to her great horror that 
■she did give birth to a Nose, which Nose henceforward 
appears in .the index amongst the Noses, ar.d not 
amongst the.Roses, you will see that these gentle-' 
njen cannot well attach too much importance tq clear 
caligraphy. We should scarcely be surprised if, occu¬ 
pied as .they ant in judging men according to their 

■ capacity of forming ‘u’s’ like and not like 

‘ o’s,’ *they were to make it the test as to whether a 
man ought to have a vote: ‘Poes ho join the two 

( tides of his “p’s? - ” 

All sorts of revelations are unfolded by these 
registers—sdbie pathetic, some ridiculous. Name after 

_ . * 


•family.swept oil' by tome epidcmiiy Signature after > 
signatuig! of the coroner, shews a ravaging colliery I 
explosioti or a shipw reck. Here is a poor child named 1 
Alpha Omega—oy looking closely, you see that it is I 
illegitirna.to~First and Last the mother calls if, rei | 
cordid^ l*r repentance on the brow of her offspring. No 1 1 
names arfc too absurd for parents to give their children. ;! 
Here are innocents stamped for life as Kidnum Toats, 
lavender Marjoram, Patient Pipe, Tnbithn Cutni, Fussy 
Gotobcd. and, strangest of all, here is one called, Eli 
Lama Sabachtliani Presenail! Other parents are more 
imibitiys’s, and prematurely ennoble their children by 
•designating them Lord, Earl, Princess Charlotte, &e.; 
whilst, during the Russian war, numbers of poor 
tilings were labelled Malakoff, Sebastopol, Redan, 
Inkormann, and Balaklava. Florence Nightingale, 
however, seems to have been the greatest favourite, 
especially amongst the poor, who have shewn their 
admiration further by perpetuating licr name in their 
families ajl over the country. The returns for the last 
two years would shew that Florence has become n 
much commoner name lately. Some of the marriage 
registers are curious. The greatest extremes of age— 
seventy and seventeen—are often found to unite in 
matrimony. Occasionally we sec an entry only half 
completed, and a note to (his effect: ‘ Ceremony begun, ! I 
bti* not finished, the marriage being broken off:’ or, ], 
‘Bridegroom so drunk that the marriage could not. 
proceed.’ Jf people’s names are any index to they- j 1 
characters, the most extraordinary union of qualities j 1 
often appears to take place. ‘Friend’ marries a 
woman named ‘Amorq’ a ‘Lamb’ before Marriage, i 
becomes a ‘Lion’ after; a ‘Nielitingnic’ marries a ' 
‘Partridge;’ ‘Mutton’ takes ‘Ham;’ ‘Salmon,’ j 
‘ Cndd,’ H.e. Some of the mistakes which the registrars : 
make with the causes of death are rather remarkable, i 
People arc discovered to die of the following strange ' 
Complaints, most of which are probably new to our j 
medical readers: ‘Imperfect closure of the foreman,’ 

‘ Turner on the right, anne,’ ‘ Disease of the lever,’ j 
‘Hanged himself in a fit of Imqirrute insanity from i 
< rcrssii'P th-inking’ &e. • i 

All the errors discovered by the examiners, are 
noted on proper forms, which are sent to the clerk, 11 
who writes to the registrars respecting the different 1 j 
mistakes. The average number of errors discovered I' 
each quarter may he between three and four ^jionsaud, i j 
so that the correspondence necessary to point them j 
o\|t and give instructions for their correction, is no i 
easy matter: of course, great assistance is obtained j 
by means of printed forms, each of which applies to ! 
a certain class of error. To write a special letter I 
on each case would be absolutely impossible. About 
one hundred and thirty different printed circulars 
avo used, and it is found that even these do not 
include every description of blunder. The registrars 
are not allowed to make any alteration in an 
entpy when it is oijpe comnleted, so that a correction 
can bo effected only by means of a note in the 
margin. Neither are they allowed, except in certain 
eases, to alter the' copies which arc once delivered 
to t'v office. A fresh copy of every entry which i 
is corrected must be transmitted to Somerset House, 
and tj^ere it is placed ill a supplement, which js * 
almost a kpid of hospital for entries; for although 
most of those which are there imprisoned are good, 
sound, and able to do service, yet the majority at 
some time or other have had their limbs set, or have 
been otherwise tinkered. Some are so hopelessly bad, 
that nothlhg but a feeling of compassion prevents 
fheir existence being terminated by speedy cancella¬ 
tion. ’Four clerks are constantly occupied in instruct¬ 
ing the registrars how to place these poor fractured 
entries on their legs again, while another sees that, 
jrhen in a state of convalescence, they are comfortably 
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deposited for the rest of their lives in the institution You iryagine me a mctnbcr of .the reputable tribe <rf- 
, appropriated to tiqjm, instead of mixing with their 4 « fences,’ some hook-nosed, greasy-bearded individual, 
more capable companions. Tho mass of writing llecea - with a sVining yellow, face, goggle'eyes, thrco nnplesS 1 


which is discovered in the returns is carefuHj' entered • never made a worse guess in yoor life, 
in a large kind of ledger to the acqpunt of the man At the period to*which my present admissions 

by whom it was made. There wilt be found a complete refer, instisul of being surrounded by the squalid 

recqyd of all his official delinquencies—how many hovels, flaunting '^ins-shops, and all the seething 
times he has wilfully left out Ms dots to his *is’ and caldrons of blended guilt and misery which form 
crosses to Ins * 1 t a,’ and otherwise neglected his»dulies. t j )j; aatura f abode of a resetter of thieves, I dwelt in 
After the sheets are dismissed by the examiners, they ,. ,, _ „ f , , . . , . . 

are bound up, and sent to the transcribers, who copjr a highly respectable bungalow, .•lean and trim as 
out tlie name and surname in eaeh entry, together bamboo-thatch and whiten ash could make it, and 
with tho district, volume, and page in which t is to tsnrireleil by i\ ‘ compound or homestead, that con- 
be found, on sheets of paper, which are afterwards-lit taineil four such giant palms, with Titanic trunks 

into slips. These slips arc then sorted into alpha- anil feathery bri^icTios, as the untravelled hath not 

helical order, and so copied into large parchment beheld, no, not even in his dreams, 
indexes. After this, the volumes pass into tjie hands Instead of a patolied'wrap-rasoal and nailed fiigh- 
of the statistical department, who eliminate from them [ OH , g) j wore tlie roll coat and epaulets of the Coni- 
all those manifold results which nppeai m tlie reg.s- . regular infantry when on duty, and a sort 

trar-ccnerals quarterly and annual Keporls. ^ingiu- 1 J y .. e . * L. .. . , 

ficent theories to he e/olved respecting population and l ,lant f 1r 9 BU,t 4> f w,llto 1,nen wh<? » ’t-no bad 

disease lie hero only waiting, like those that were to exchange when the hot winds arc blowing, anil tho 


been obtained. Many of the zealous inquirers in 
cholera and epidemic times have had light thrown 
upon the subject by these tables. Thence wo see that 
mortality increases in inverse jfroportioii to the purity 


Constantinople. 


And in -England itself, are such deeds unkTiown? 


After having passed through these various niani- Docs no butler's nose assume an unlicensed purple, 
pulations, the volumes are finally entombed in the due to stealthy potations Af line ornatpil pM-noiit j> Is 
vaults, so ns to bo easily accessible to tlie public at there no groom on whose slumbering breast remorse 
large. Here lies the real history of the English should weigh in the shape of many a sack of purloined 
people for tlie last twenty years. My history’s epochs oats, many a*truss of embezzled hay, while defrauded 
are my birth, my marriage, and tlie memorable days horses sniff at an empty rack, and hungrily whinny 
when Tom and Jack, Susan anil Jane, came into over a rifled manger? And as for that much reeled, 
the worlj and gathered round me. The history of long-enduring race, the ‘slaveys’ of Vnlging-lmuses, 
the nation maybe in Macaulay or in tho columns of. are all the extant traditions of pillaged tea-eaddics 
tlie Times, but the history of the people ia’in tl*e ami miraculously lessening joints to be esteemed as 


registrar-general’s vaults at Somerset House. 


MY Till El-\ 


fabulous? lint i scorn-unworthy subterfuges. Jesuit 
quibbles, pitiful equivocations. My thief wtis no 
tricksy page, no fraudulent Abigail, no Anger-licking 
cook: lie was one of the moon’s choicest minions, a 


Yus, respected reader, my thief! Your eyes have not J’;" 1 , of P rc >' fr<>1 " the hour in whic, ‘ he chi M |ed the 
deceived you, and there is no glamour on the page, * hlond his veing M , ls llU f t .| 0 „j„ U9) for he 
no talisman but the type, no spells hut the coin- 00u | (l boast, am i often did boast, that his father w«s a 
positor s, no black art except the printer’s. ^ thief; liis mother, a thief; his venerable white-bearded 

My thief! I, I the writer of this confession, and the grandsire, a porii>ct patriarch of pickpockets, was* a 
reader’s very liumblo servant, onec kept, harboured, thief; his brothers .and sisters, his aunts and uncles, 
and maintained a light-fingered, soft-treading, slippery thieves all. from the lisping brat Jhat could scarcely 
conveyancer, who would have taken honours in Slat’s orawl 16 P ll,cr , up to the dim-eyed crone that flic-lied 

* ' nn »1 ia fovrm a ili.i irpovii I io vm-v fti*of nroonnf- 


Castle, and becomingly graduated at the Central engrawn oa my thief's plastic mind was, ‘Thoushalt 
Criminal Court. Having volunteered s^cli a state- s toftl.’ It was Ins mission, his labour, tlnj object of 
ment as the above, I feel it due to my reputation, to Vi 9 education, liis early lessons were directed to this 
use g parliamentary form of speech, to vindicate the one ewl; so were his sports, in which lie was taught, 
charade^ which, I cannot doubt, is already painted in to nb9trant and conceal the toys anil ornaments of his 
Sufficiently dark hues by the fauey of those who may childish comrade*, a game at hide-iftiil-seek,* which 
pernse these lines. * , t,ie ciders superintended with fond pride. In short, 

. * this creditable retainer of mine was just what FalktafT 

I 11 warrant me, now, good friend, that you have wished ft , r , < a younjf tlliet - wlm c J ula . steal we ll.’ 

already sketched for mo tin uglier portrait than even And this personage did i, being an officer in tlie . 
cheap photography, in its most malignant mood, could — Native Infantry, openly and avowedly fostor, feed. 


I on the verge of lhe grave. The very first precept 


inflict upon a suflcring world. 


lodge, cherish, and maintain, not mewing up the thief, 


..iounoi/ S IV 1A.1V W111J I. Ull v.r*. " V V,. 

be deduced from the collection of errata by Je.ui thermometer Keeps steadily at ninety of Fahrenheit, 
1‘mil’s parson, for some one to deduce them. Tin#it except when it rises to a hundred. In short,.I was 
is a mistake to suppose that no practical results have one of those officer-, whom irreverent guar dawn., on 


tlie. shady side of Fall Mull are wont to spefikMoMk* 
1 Quy IJys.’ Yet I kept a thief! ' 

To be sure, many an Am'lb-littlian might say that 


inor.iiiiw increases m inverse .nonunion in me purity . . » . , - - 

of the water-supply and the height of the district 1,0 1,1,1 1,10 sanv ' uot 1,1 ono - n * two > hut 1,1 11 ,,nzC11 
above tlie sea. It is a fact, though, that tho law of instances. Lucky, indeed, is the oriental resident 
elevation which Dr Farr has shewn, other things whose score of servants all deserve a certificate of 
being equal, to regulate the cholera, wns noticed by unimpeachable honesty; lucky lie whose khansuiqah 
l’rouopins more than tliirteen hundred years ago, is not a rogue, and whoso bearers never indulge their 
as characteristic of the plague which devastated ,supple fingers in the luxury of picking and stealing! 
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Thii« was how it caino about. ' . save tho chaplain’s plump sheep j ami while the 

We were in the extreme south of Iqdin, ami were paymaster lost a bag of rupees from a Bramah-locked 
ordered *to talic up our station in a little town at the chest, his wife’s pet Arab horse, a pretty white 
edge of an aftuvial plain. • We heard tlte fray, how- erentifte,«witli just the pinkish nose and long tail 
ever, with sonic dismay, for this town bordered on the. that Indite love, was conveyed out of a stable in 
territory of a certain little tributary rajah whose which slept two armed syces, with a grass-cutter 


reputation was, more than dubious. It in a delicate 
operation to discuss the petty failings of royalty, hut 
the painful truth must be told:*the prince was a 
thief and a receiver to boot, while everyone of his 
amiable subjects followed the same ancient calling. 

You may inquire whereabouts his royal highness's 
dominions lie, but I am not at all sure that my 
worshipful masters of the Honourable Company would 
approve of my being very t;xnct in that particular. 
The rajah is rather a pet with tin?Council at Madras, 
and in good odour in Leadenhall inrcct and Camion 
How,, fof he is punctual with his ti?bute, though 
somehow lie always takes hack with the left hand 
what lie pays with the right. So i must content 
myself with observing, that this potentate reigns 
nea^ tjjie river Cauvery, and not v#ry far from the 
Qliautsi • 

Oil arriving upon the frontiers of his light-fingcrijjl 
highness, we were strongly advised by the garrison 
whom we came to relieve to pay black-mail to the 


lying across the threshold, and a watchman with a 
lantern hard by. Endless were the laments, terrific 
the apprehensions. Gwards were posted, sentinels 
doublet^.traps set, hut ail to no purpostt; something 
vanished daily. Young Hall’s new uniforms, fresh 
from 3uckmaster's--Lieutenant Straddle's big Aus¬ 
tralian mare, the «Flyer, that had won the Bellary 
handicap, and run second at the Ascot meeting, were 
missing on the same morning. 

Then the police magistrate’s turn came. lie had 
set our neighbours at defiance, and his whiskered 
peons Inn j sworn great oaths that their swords should 
make mince-meat of the first robber who should 
approach the verandahs where they kept ward; but 
alas! one night the magistrate’s house was thoroughly 
looted. Every coin, every weapon, the contents of 
ail the wardrobes, every ounce of plate, down to the 
egg-spoons, disappeared; anil when the peons, who 
had smoked themselves stupid with hemp and opium, 
were aroused to active life by tbe kicks of their irate 


amid endless tales of domestic trickery and piltciing, 
declared that never, never, newer were such dishonest, 
servants as theirs. 

‘Then,’ said Jack Tompion, ‘ran one more thief in 


each bungalow lie so very formidable ?’ And so the | value, among which were my epaulets and my 


matter was settled. 

‘ llut, .lack,’ said I, ‘if one hires a thief, can one 
rely on his vigilance?’ 

‘.Set a thief to catch' a thief!’ answered tlio 
artilleryman pithily. 

* Amt will he be trustworthy?’ a%kc-d Mrs Colonel 
Pypeley. 


wife’s bracelets and rings. A robbery had been 
evidently attempted, and frustrated by the gallantry 
and vigilance of—my thief. 

Yes. to my unutterable amazement, I found the 
spjpwling wretch # on th" ground was my trusty 
liinssaulchec; tho other fehow, whoso teeth chattered 
with terror, my respectable butler, or khansuniah; and 


‘Honour among, thieves! ’ responded Jack, who, tho triumphant swordsman, who hailed my appear- 
in proverbs, was a match for Sancho Panza him self. nncc|with a cry of delight, was no other than my 

So we hired thieves—that is to say, the majority invaluable thief, who had surprised tho rascals in 
of us^for some obstinately held out, headed by the the acj of absconding witlf their booty, 
police mafystrate, who thought it infra dig. to bargain. • Upon my word, Ghoolab liamdecn,’ said I—‘upon 


with plunderers, and cnose to trust to his own grim- 
faced peons. Well, we took possession of ouy bun- 


my worilf my worthy thief, you are the honcstest 
fellow I ever knew in my life! ’ Will the reader say 


gnlows, bought mutton and poultry, beat the jungles nay ? 

for peafowl, and sent a foraging Jiarty of reckless Now, improbable as the above narration*sounds; 
• subalterns to kill snipe in. the swamps, and explore I beg to 'assure those who doubt its accuracy that 
for Mid hogs. On the whole, we made ourselves tvhat I have related is strigtly and literally true, and 
pretty comfortable, barring a trifle too much heat and I have no hesitation in saying that few officers, who 
■.a few fevers. But we, who had feed and housed have been quartered in the extreme south of the 
thieves, soon had cause of self-eongiixtulation. All Madras presidency,can fail toliavo become acquainted, 
the obstinate ones suffered. Mrs Girder’s fat poultry jit least by report, with the robber jrajah. his tribe, 

-- _ t_•_ _ * • 


rajalfcand to hire a certain number of his people lor I master, thieves and spoil were miles away, never to 
our protection. On this subject there was a difference | be traced to their lair, for nothing that crossed the 
of opinion, and rno=t of the ladies protested vcho- ! rajah’s borders could ever be recovered, 
mently against admiring such allies within their | Still, such as had hi»d marauders had no roe son to 
doors. lament it. Mine was a civil, intelligent lad of twenty, 

.‘It’s the only plan, I assure yon,’said Jack Tom- with a handsome fa*o and bright eyes, lie slept all 
pion of the artillery: ‘ fliesc follows respect- no houses day, and by night sat in the verandah, a red paper 
but such ns contain one of their owns tribe! Mere lanlcni beside him. heating a small drum at intervals, 
vigilance is useless. They’d, steal the eye-teeth out and calling out in his own language, though he spoke 
of your head without your missing them.’. Hindustani fairly. His presence kept all his kith 

Tliefi followed a long catalogue of predatory doings, and kin aloof, and I never lost the value of a single 
evincing, certainly, wondrous dexterity and craft on pice. When 1 passed, the lad would rise and gravely 
the opr unplensaiA.neighbours. Still, tlte salam, and I often conversed with him, and was 

ladies declared they could never sleep comfortably much pleased with his ready wit and sense. I paid 
with a thief, ‘a wretch of a thief,' in the house, him good wages—about double those of a common 
until the old eolonnl lost patience, and silenced Ins eliowkedar. One night I was awakened by a crash 
wife by alluding to an oft-lamented crimson satin, anil clatter without, tin-1 the noise of a violent 
v'liidi an ayah was more than suspected of‘having struggle. Pistol in hand, I darted out. A prostrate 
cut up into tuahans and Ioongees for her two swarthy form lay on tho ground, with a sack licsidg it, and 
sous. Then every lady present took up the erv. anil |,another figure was crouching beneath tho hraifdished 


sj’ortl of a man whose left foot was pressing on 
the breast of tlu* first, while his left hand compressed 
the throat of the other. 'A number of bundles lay 
around, coiitaming various portable articles of 
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and tlid singular custom of thief-hiring ; while many 
will no doubt snule as they recognise an anecdote* 
which they first heard among the torrid plains or 
tangled forests of Southern India. 

-—*--- 

MINERAL WATERS.; • 

It is a common complaint that the title/of books 
have little or no affinity with their contents. The 
purchase of Miss Edgeworth's Essay on Irish fifth 
for*aji agricultural society inay have been no fault 
of the author; but, generally speaking, ti^e-pages 
are without apology, mystifying us, ns they do to 
the best of their ability, as to the nature of what 
follows: • 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, perhaps turn spit a 
sermon. 

This is not the case with the volume before us—a 
Three I Veeks' Scamper.* Scamper is the word, and 
the only word in the language that would suit it. 
The author neither walks, nor trots, «or gallops: he 
scampers through Germany and Belgium, anil from 
spa to spa, on the most cordial terms with himself 
and everybody else; complimenting and being com¬ 
plimented at every bound; drinking freely of emery 
sort of nasty water ho can get at; eating ravenously 
of the table d’hote dinners; quaffing his half-bottle 
of wine at efteli—a much more elevating quantum, 
Jio knows well, than the whole bottle; and all with 
alarm dbg good-humour, and sifeb breathless liaste— 

Trump, tramp along the lgnd lie speeds, 

Splash, splash across the .sea; 

Hurra, the doctor can ride apace— 

Dost fear to ride with me;’ 

We don't: but the hook, nevertheless, is so prefer-* 
naturally springy and buoyant, that no feel as if we 
wanted something weighty to keep it down upon 
the ftible, and let us read it comfortably. 

The doctor feds this too; for he flings in here and 
there, as he passes, some hits about mineral waters, 
and ties on to the end, like the steadying tail of a 
kite, an appendix on their nature and uses. It is 
from these parts of the volume we mean to draw 
a tew, paints of information, which, placed in a col¬ 
lective form, will serve to give an idea of a subject 
on which even the habitual frequenters of niiueaal 
springs are, generally speaking, in profound ignorance. 

Mineral waters are cither cold or thermal (warm); 
and the latter must always ho sought for in a moun¬ 
tainous country, in the neighbourhood of volcanic 
operations, however long suspended, where the fires of 
the earth's centre approacli nearest the surface. The 
surrounding scenery, therefore, is usually beautiful and 
picturesque; the thermal spring is sedative, the feeling 
of warmth and comfort it besfenvs upon the rf,kin 
penetrating to the inner man; and, influenced by this 
natural medicine, tho pains of chronic rheumatism, 
the twitchings of disordered nerves, and the morbid 
fancies of the brain, are laid asleep. Thermnltbatlis 
may likewise be stimulapt, according to the tern-. 
peraturc employed and tho mode of admini*.ration. 
When the waters are taken internally, 1 »the warmth* 
increases tho action of the salt3 they may contain, 
and enables the patient to drink more freely. 

Cohi mineral waters, as well as thermal, owe their 
medicinal properties to tho substances they contain 
in solution, derived from the soil or rocks through 
which they have passed in rising to the surface of the 


earth. '£'hcse substances are ejii'etfy soda, maenesflsf- 
lime, iron, and sulphur ; and the acids combined with 
them are tho muriatic, sulphuric, and carbonic. 'Thus 
the muriatic acid uniting with soda, magnesia, and 
lime, will givq origin to the compound salts, muriate 
of soda,,,muriate of magnesia, and muriate ‘ot lime, 
and distinguish the group of mineral waters‘known 
•as tho muriated inline waters. In like manner, the 
sulphuric acid will *give rise to sulphates oS soda, 
magnesia,sand lime, and constitute a group of 
sulphated saline wete.iv; and the carbonic acid with 
similar bases will form carbonates of soda, magnesia, 
at 1 lime, and compose, a third group of carbonated 
saline, or, more coircctly, carbonated alkaline waters . 
Iron is the basis of the chalybeate waters, and, to be 
held in solution, requires in the first instance to be 
united with oxygen, forming an oxide of iron ; and it 


* A Three Weeks' Scant}nr through the Spas of Germany and 
Belgium, with an Appendix an the Nature, atul Uses of Mineral 
Waters. By Erasmus Wilson, F.U.S. London: ^ Churchill. # 


water. Sulpflur, forming the peculiar characteristic 
of the sulphureous u-ateis, is present in the shape of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and may be combined either 
with the muriated saline water, constituting a sul- 
phurettod saline mater or with the carbonate^ ^jilinc 
water, so as. to produce a sulphuretted alkaline water. 
Vi addition to tho above, the presence of bromine 
and iodine in the waters gives rise to a bromated and 
unlisted saline water; while certain waters are met 
with which are so deficient in salts of any kind^as to 
deserve the distinguishing title of mr/atine waters.’ 

1. Jtfioiate.ilsaline, tenters jjre ^Iterative, aperient in 

a slight degree, and tonic: *bugin chousing tho special 
waters, it will be necessary to ascertain the relative 
proportions of their qualities. The chief types of 
this class are the K^ihbruqpen of .Wiesbaden, the 
Elizubelhbriwmen of Uomburg, and the Ragozi of 
Kissingcn. The first .of these waters is thermal, 
the second cold, the third 52 degrees of temperature. 
The popular Welters water is of this description. Its 
sparkling and piquant qualities are caused by the 
large quantity it possesses of earboifl c acid an a which 
i9 50 cubic inches to the pint. It is 'found useful in 
dv.spep.sin, gout, rlujjimatisn), acid secretions from tho 
Kidneys, and in scrofulous and glandular aflectiun3. 
It has also some popularity in chronic catarrh and 
bronchitis, and it is used with warm milk or «sscs’ 
milk in consumption. . 

2. The siilji/ntlril saline waters are found for the 
most part grouped in the mountainous parts of 
ijohemia; anil we inaviuku as their types the Sprudcl 
of Carlsbad, the Kreutzhrunnen of Marieubad, and the 
Frnnzcnsbrurinen of Frarizensbad. These waters arc 
primarily aperient, and secondarily alterative, differing 
in these respects from tho muriated saline waters, 
which are primarily alterative, and secondarily 
aperient. They iiave likewise the alkaline element 
wanting in the others. They.are applicable to alj tho 
diseases of the blood and the digestive system, for 
which the muriated saline waters are useful, and -are 
less likely to creaky congestion of the brain. 

3. The carbonatedallalinc wategs are represented by-, 
the springs of Kins, Kaehmgen, and Geilnau. Their 
peculiar properties are derived from the presence 
of carbonate of soda, and an excess of carbonic, acid- 
gas; being thus antacid and solvent, or in other words, 

. with the power to soften and dissolve nyirbiil tissues. 
They.are used remedi.dly in chronic affections of the 
mucous membrane of the air-passages, in threatening 
consumption, gout and rheumatism? neuralgia, gall¬ 
stones, tumours and chronic thickening of organs, and. 
in female complaints. * 

The chalybeate waters, which are represented by 
Spa and Langen §chwalbach, owe tlieii; character tq 
the tonic element, iron, and* are likewise alkaline, 
aperient, and alterative. ‘ Tiie diseases In which the 
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■^ffftjheate waters iire of essential service, aroitho.se of 
debility from iloficieney of blood iq. the body, either 
from previous-toss, m i'roin imperfect formation. They 
are sometimes employed us the after-eure in maladies 
of various kinds attended with debility ; t and are par¬ 
ticularly serviceable in anaunia [deficiency of blood") 
from whatever cause, and debility of’tin mucous 
membranes of the body, whether of the respiratory, 
digestive, or organic system. (Jlfalybeate waters are 
also indicated iu cases of scrofula, accompbnied witli 
inertness of the general powers.’* *> 

The sulphuretted waters, such as' those of Aix-la- 
Chapclie and NVeilbach, are essentially alterative, 
acting especially on the liver, the kidneys, and the 
skin—indeed, on all the mucous .membranes of the 
body. These waters are divided into several kinds, 
being modified by the muriated saline, sulphated 
saline, anil alkaline elements they possess. The 
diseases these waters, taking them, generally, are 
used for, are gout, rheumatism, nburalgia, chronic 
bronchi till, certain cutaneous eruptions, ‘chronic dys¬ 
pepsia, chronic disease of the«liver and lower 
stomach. 

The bromnted and hulated waters are characterised 
by tips .presence of the salts bromic j and iodine, in 
combination with soda or magnesia. Tl\ry are alter¬ 
ative and tonic, with little or nothing of the aperient 
element. They are serviceable in scrofula, and all 
diseases springing from a scrofulous origin. 

TliVu in •finliue waters, which are always thermal, 
owe tiieir medical qualities chiefly to their warmth. 

‘ They may be either^h'i/piA/i/t or sedative, according 
to their temperature a$il their mode of application; 
stimulant to the skin, so as to iucrcasc its functions; 
stimulant to the nerves, when used in the form of 
douche and combined yvitli fciction; and sedative 
whop employed at a moderate temperature ‘Imd in 
a passive state of the muscular system and brain.’ 

It will be seen from the above slight sketch that 
mineraP'waters form a very complicated study. No 
person should use them without skilful advice; for, 
in fact^fly oq.i f they should cbKtuin in their composi¬ 
tion the very quality the invalid wants, tliis may be 
modified by other qualities, or altogether neutralised 
by some component part, which our doetse terms the 
drar/. There can be no doubt, however, that if one 
must ‘swallow medicine, this is a very nice way of 
doing so. The travelling before you get at the brun- 
non, the scenery when there, the new faces, the new 
manners- all are powerful aids of llygeia that givj 
double effect to the actual remedy. They are, in 
j fact, like the springy buoyant parts of this amusing 
volume, which lead you to the important matters, and 
make you accept them as a component part of the 
1 amusement. 

I Tor our part, we have on this occasion reversed the 
•* common process: instead of skimming the surface, 
we have exhibited the minerals at the bottom. And 
the doctor lias nothing to complain of: for lie will 
get "plenty to scamper with him, rnd tramp and 
. splash, who would otherwise be bu,t little sensible of 
,*the riches they pass «ver. 


; A TtOV-lT, CUl' OF TEA. 

1 The Allowing curious anecdote is taken fi'oiu a very 
^ elaborate article in the Spectator of January ;;u, on 
I the origin, intermarriages, and connections of the^royal 
fahnilies of Europe. Gustavus Adolphus had been 
deposed froip the Jjwedisli throne, and his uncle crowned 
.as Charles XIII., with tho reversion to Bcrnadotte, one 
of Napoleon's generals, who had worked his way up from a 
corporalship of marines. • As soon as the deposed king 
had left the country, tho new heir-apparent came to 
•Stockholm, where he was well received by the whole royal 
family, with the exception of the wife of the ex-monarch, 
who had sot followed lira- husband iuto exile, but, for 


some reason or other, preferred to stop in her old resi¬ 
dence. She was continually shut up «i her palace, and 
seldom inpod with the gay world, except when she could 
not help doing so without offending her kind uncle, the 
new king, who always treated her with the greatest 
consideration. At last, wishing to draw Jicr out of her 
seclusion, ke succeeded in persuading her to receive the 
erowti-prin'we, John Bcrnadotte, who all the while had 
stund aloof respectfully, not intruding himself on the 
ex^iuccn, nor on anybody else. Having consented to 
receive him, the wilb of Gustavus Adolphus airnugcd 
the meeting at her owio palace; stipulating that- the 
entcrtaingient on the occasion should only consist of tea 
and cards, as music had never been allowed under her 
roof since her misfortune. To this rather meagre fete 
the wholo court aigl all the distinguished foreigners | 
residing in Stockholm wero invited. Sudden indis- ■ 
position prevented the old king from joining the party, 
lnit the ex-queen did the honours with great seeming 
affability. Sho played a rubber of whist with Prince 
Ucru.idotte and the ambassadors of England and ltussia. 
After cards, the tea was served, witli a magnificent 
plateau, prepared for tho queen and prince. The queen 
advanced, and inured out the tea into two cups, indi¬ 
cating one to Bcrnadotte, who was just in the act of j 
taking it, when suddenly he felt the pressure of a thumb I 
on his shoulder, foiciblo and significant enough to con¬ 
vince him that it was picant for a warning. Calm and 
collated, as Bcrnadotte was throughout his life, he did 
not move his eyes, but quietly and in the most unconcerned 
maimer exclaimed: *' Ah, madume, it is impossible that I 
can permit your majesty to serve me!" —which saying, lie 
seized the plateau, anil turned it round adroitly in such 
a manner that the cup which was intended for h*m wu- 
placed befoie the queen, and the other before himself. 

On this, the ex-qneeai Turned deadly pale, and made a 
movement as if fainting. However, the hesitation was 
hut momentary. Collecting licrsclf suddenly, she bmvcl 
to the crown-prince and the company, stud, taking the 
cup, drank its contents to the last drop. Great was the 
astonishment of the citizens of Stockholm, when they 
read next day, in the official gazette of Stockholm, the 
following short paragraph—“ The Queen Dorothoj^dicd 
suddenly during the night. Thu cause of the death is 
believed to he apoplexy.” The writer of this anecdote 
refers to the Diary of Thomas Itaikes, Ksq., iii. Hi!). 

i! 

A I. O N E. 

Patient and faithful, and. tender and trnc, •. t 
Praying, and thinking, anil working for you — 

• Bearing all-silcntly sorrow for years— 

Hopefully striving to conquer my fears : 

Say, did my patience, my tenderness, truth, 

Merit not more than the blight of my youth ? 

Give mo once more my wild energy hack. 

Give me the hopes that illumined life's track ; 

Give me the faith that I wasted on you— 

‘"Give me the love th,.t I squandered thereto— 1 

You cannot: too lightly you cast them aside, \ 

And for you and all others those feelings have died. ! 

(i i 

Yet, though the hopes that I cherished are dead, j 

Though the light from iny spirit for ever hath fled, 
z Though Ctwns doubting iu God when I doubted iu 
you— 

As my standard and type of the leal and tlio true*; 

O’er the wreck of my life I would never repine,• 

If the peace 1 have lost were but added to thine. j 

, T. D. A. j 
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POPULAR PARADOXES. •- 
Mit Wamio Emerson is a person of great talent, but 
be has done society much evil: lie lias increased the 
admiration of paradoxes amongst us to an'alartning 
extent. The love of common-place folk for paradox 
lias been long ono of the small uuplcasEntries of social 
life, and it lias now got to be absolutely rampant. To 
one who is at all enamoured of fact and .truth, con¬ 
versation seems at present to have become little more 
than a series of contradictions. Polite society appdhrs 
to have got one degree beyond the three stages 
of M. Comte’s philosophy, and to the religious, the 
metaphysical, and the positive, has added the para- 
doxieaV—the tenets of which •ire, that everything is 
in reality the reverse of what common sense and 
reason would suppose it to be. • 

The cause of it all, of course, is, that the true is 
now felt to be trite, and we are too smart and too 
fond of excitement to hear triteness, or any approach 
to it. The process followed is almost mechanical,' 
consisting simply of a catching up of exceptional eases, 
and converting these into rules. For instance, let a 
boy at a great public school chance to distinguish 
himself not only in the examination-hall but in the 
playground, be not less excellent at hockey than at 
hexameters, surpass all at lives, and carry away the 
foundation scholarship — his astonished companions 
circulate young Crichton's fame; and innumerable 
pateiTaiuiliascs, with sunn all for hockey and lives, pro¬ 
test straightway that animal vigour and talent —wnis 
smut in corpora snno, if nothing more rare and applicable 
strikes them—are generally found united. Byron was 
a great swimmer and also a man of genius. Popular 
paradox has thus got its rule complete—made out of 
a couple of exceptions—and is prepared to contend 
that most heads of elevens, most captains of boats at 
public schools, are in the habit of carrying off prizes 
from the studious and unathletii? of their own stand¬ 
ing; nay, that young men at the universities com¬ 
peting for high wranglerships and first classes in 
the tripos, are so far from being necessitated ky the 
severity of their course tc^give themselves up almost 
entirely to study, that the senior is gcuerally •elected 
from the racing-boats, and the head of*tl* classical 
yeaf from among the members of the drag. 

We have ourselves had much school, and the 
ordinary amount of university experience, and in 
botli cases have doubtless seen one or two Vxceptiong, 
such as popular parado* delights to point out; but 
certainly, as a rule, the youths who gave most 
attention to the amusements of the playing-fields, 
shewed, as was naturally to he expected, less diligence 


at their hooks; while the sappers, or readers out 
of school-hours, for # tlgtfmost part rose—nor were 
wo surprised at —to the head of their forms. We 
don’t mean t% state tlyit the great football, players 
or first-rate bowlerj were fools—no person who ex¬ 
cels in any pursuit v.I:,inner can well be termed 
so—but they wore, upon llio whole, although very j 
good fellows, tho # dullest amongst us. The school of , 
so-called muscular Christianity has been supposed to ! 
give some colour to popular paradox in this respect, j 
but we think Vithout reason. It only protests against j 
an undue prominence being given at our schools to | 
the mere development of intellect, and iiisistsf*b,pon ' 
the great advantage and moral benefit of atldetic 
sports. Mr Kingsley’s TregXrw * did not write poetry 
because bo was a gamekeeper and always out in the 
open air; nor is it asserted that gamekeeping is the 
profession most suitable for 4 hard to follow during 
his unidspireif hours. . 

It used to he acknowledged that men of genfus did 
not make good men of business, or men of thewworld; 
but latterly, a few instances of the reverse having 
appeared, the paradoxical are 1101 # heard jjjserting 
that such men are quite as acute anlTTjiiowilig as 
their neighbours. JSow the fact is that, to be a 
man of gciffus implies a nervous organisation of 
great delicacy, impressionableness, and excitability—a 
frame of mind little suited for bearing well the rubs 
and contending* of common worldly*life; while to 
pursue the path of a man of genius, in poetry or 
in art. demands an abstraction and concentration of i 
thought which usually unfits one for paying attention 
to common worldly things, lienee it is not to lie 
expected, as a rule, that such men are to shine in the 
world of affairs, or oven in ordinary social life. But 
sometimes there is an instance of a poet or a high- 
class painter being successful also as a man of the 
world or of society; and the paradoxical accordingly 
discovers that it jp a mistake to speak of men of genius 
as heretofore—see guch and such instances. Or per¬ 
haps he points to instances of iqgn who are merely 
men of* ability, as verifying his rule; when the truth 
is that all the successful men of the world are men of 
ability—a different thing, however, from being «ien of 
,genius. • 

Another very popular paradox is tins, that the 
cleverest persons are tho most modest. As wS 
do not happen to have known, no* even to have 
read of, any person at all remarkable for clever- ■ 
ness who was not aware of the fact, and perfectly 
conscious of his superiority, in that respect, over 
his fellow-creatures, we are at«a loss to ionceive how* 
this opinion first arose: it must, we think, have been 
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■MRtipd in malice' t(> east at 'sonic conceited! wit; just from whom all are conscious of having received the 
as one might yicimisfy invent, for the setting down of most affection. While uutobiogranjiics are generally 
n vafn young woman, that really grotty people were favourable to this paradox, biographies shew its falla- 
always the least cognizant of their prettiness. We ciousness; there we And whole strings of men— 
do not, of course, contend that there is ijot a charming father, son, grandson—all eminent in some particular 
modesty, the .companion of true talent, whitjji shrinks walk, and not a word of the mother. The truth is, 
from r. comparison with even an inferior rival; but ability sometimes conics from the ono parent, anrl 
that is not at all what popular paradox in this cast; somethin/.! from the other. It is perhaps an equal 
moang. It means, we believe, simply to dbnvcy some- chance—no more. 

thing disagreeable to a clever antagonist* or to one (proverbs, from'the necessity of their being sonten- 
who thinks himself so—who, ip tJ>c matter of confi- tious and epigrammatic, are very often paradoxical, 
dence, lias often, it iB true, the advantage of him of and not seldom contradictions in terms. Tho fact, 
genuine powers. In the same spirit, it is ajleged that for instance, that, liore and there, circumstances have 
your new groat man is always exclusive and proud, occurred in real life so extraordinary, that no one 
while your old aristocrat iy, the reverse. Wo have could have imagined them, and far loss ventured to 
had opportunities of observing people of all ranks embody them in » work of fancy, assumes, prover- 
and conditions, and of every kind of history; and our bially, the form of ‘truth is stranger than fiction;’ 
conclusion is, that there ir, with scarcely ever an althmgh, when anything particularly astounding 
exception, a hesitation and wnfit of assumption in appears in the public prints, it is straightway ascribed 
those who have risen from mean’’estate, and even to America, and turns out, as was to be expected, not 


dignity reserved, which is never to Up broken through, individual and unimportant act may be taken as an 
On tins latter point, let us only consider—is it to be index of a disposition ; as though, of all the thousand 
expected that a class of persons studiously toadiej, springs which influence a human soul, we could lay 
or, to say the least, most deferentially treated, from ou»linger upon the particular cause that has actuated 
their bassinets with Valenciennes trimmings, to their it in some transitory matter, and, far less, as if from 
eoroneted fourfold coffins, by nine-tenths of those who that action we might assume the mainspring of a 
surround them, should nut he proud?—that persons nature. IIow often has a mere kindly impulse been 
exempt from the ordinary cares by which they per- thus mistaken for a noble principle, or a thoughtless 
eoivo tho roBt of tna world to be annoyed, should deed ascribed to the dank iullucnee of Self 1 
not consider themselves as superior beings?—and Let us forget these sad reflections in the recital 

that those who, by the accident of birth, find of an amusing circumstance very illustrative of the 
themselves entitled to rulo their fellows, should nut fallacy of a similar proverb. We had occasion once 
fully estimate that accident? The contrary-cannot in our hot youth to start from Oban on tho west coast 


reasonably be looked for; nor is it, save in excep- of Scotland to join a reading-party at inverary, and, 
tional cases, found. 1’opular paradox is in this as is sometimes the case in that locality, it was 
matter*”guilty of a flattery so gross, that suobbism raining; the third silk umbrella which wo had pur- 
herself—for she is certainly less male than female— chased within that year had been ‘mislaid’on the sea- 
has forged an excuse for it.-, she calls the pride of passage, and we were resolved to buy no more: a. very 
birth ifprop&^ride. ugly cotton one, however, bulgy as Mrs Gamp’s, and 

Now and then, and to our extreme disgust, we find without even the decoration of a handle, tempted, us 
some virulent democrat abasing’fiimselt to the dult by its very reasoi able cost of one-and-ninepence, to 
at tlie feet of a lord; and from our astonishment at become its proprietor; and with that we started on 


Bach a sweeping paradox must, in the very nature of thirty shillings. At Inverary it was the molt ‘useful 
things, bo false. What a vain disguise must the machine possible; its ferrule happening to fit into the 
mantle of independence be tp that poor wretch who ruader-hole of a somewhat rudely appointed boat, in 
strips Iiimself, and spreads it for a carpet for the first which we navigated the loch, and so steering ub ; 
great man who comes liis way to tread upon! What and its ample folds forming an admirable drag-net 
possible end can it serve? Its wo,uld-bo proprietor for shrimps, much better than cither poeket-liamlkor- 
can scarcely get a single day’s wear out of it; not to chiefs or towels, in the pools left upon tlie rocks when 
mention that his less pretentious fellows are always it was low-water. Finally, it answered its original 
ready to tear off the flimsy garment, and expose him purpose in keeping oft - the rain so*far as Tarbet upon 
in lps cringing nakedness. So difficult, indued, is the our homeward journey; but at that fashionable hotel 
assumption of this independence by a character to we were of course imt desirous that attention should 
which it is not natural, that the vulgar have a popular be directed to it. ft was old, indeed, in years already 
paradox to excuse their laying claim to it at all -tho (for wo had bought it at second-hand), and besides 
superior mind minds its superiors; which, although that, the uses to which it had been put had prema- • 
somewhat plausible-looking, is, as it stands, next to turely aged it. It was much worn, in some places 
meaningless, and, in the sense which they would have even to baldness; more than ono of its ribs were 
it to signify—persons most conscious of their indivi- brokenand the action of sea-water bad very much 
duality are tho most ready to defer to the authority affected its qjiginal colour. Now that wo had thrown 
of rank—is pimply untrue. •• off our lorfg-vacation toggery, and were on our way to 

Now and then, a man of distinguished talent is the metropolis, we would not indeed have been qpen 
found to have had a clever mother, while the father in its company upon any account; therefore, on tlie 
was an «rdinarj* person; and paradox, delighted with morning of our departure, we laid it carefully 
■ the unlikelihood of the weaker vessel thus manifest- beneath tho bedroom window-seat, as in a tomb, 
ing tlie superiority, rushes to the apothegm, that intending to bid it a good-bye for ever, and forget 
talent always comes through the maternal parent, it like any other old friend in evil circumstances, 
Perhaps the illusion is assisted by ait amiableness in who was become no longer necessary to us. 
men of ability themselves, which disposes them to But while the company were waiting upon Loch 
attribute as tnuch as they possibly can to that parent ^omond pier for tho" arrival of tho steam-boat, and we 
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ourselves in fashionable costume were becoming im-, 
pressivc to certain* young ladies of rank and fortune, 
a cry aroso from the direction of tbo inn, a*l down 
.rushed one of the waiters towards us, waving the 


catalogue now before us. A laborious undertaking Tt 
must have been ; but it was, we are told, a labour of 
Jove, with success for its only, yet adequate reward.* 
Equally profound and clear, it is calculated to 


horrid tiling in his hand, and shouting that some gent give elementary knowledge to the previously unin- 
had left his umbrella behind him. ' • formed, arid to extend the specific inforhwtion.of the 

We knew indeed that it was a shabby /me; but archuiohigiA. But it is in its former capacity we 
never before that moment, when it was held aloft have to deal with 4 on the present occasion: and 
amid the general laughter and contempt, had wc therefore it is to the many who, whatever their 
had any conception how ver> disreputable and evSn floating notions on the subject of Irish antiquities 


debauched its appearance was. 

‘ Whose cm it bo?’ cried one of our fair friends in 
convulsions of merriment. * 


may be, prefer, lik§ the immortal M. Jourdain, that 
their instructor should proeced as if they had none at 
ail, wc now say: ‘ Come and place yourselves, with 


■ We can’t imagine,’ cried we: ‘ there must be some us, under Mr Wilde’s guidance; and let us follow 


mistake. I daresay it belongs to poor Boots.’ 

‘Surely,’ cried one of our long-vacation party 


him through the gritn t <fiid dingy treasures of three 
sections of the Dublin Antiquarian Museum.’ Grim 


maliciously, being consumed with envy at our pgpu- and dingy indeed, j'et appealing to our sympathies, by 
lurity with the beautiful heiresses—‘surely that must the claim irresistibly pondered, of their human 
be your favourite old umbrella.’ ■ interest. These •glide unshapely stones around are 

‘Yes, sir,’ cried the waiter snappislfly: ‘No. IS; not bones or footprints qf some mighty monster of the 
that was the party’s room, sir; and the party’s name pre-Adamite earth: these vegetable remains are no 
is scratched, I see, upon the stick.’ fossilised branches iff its giant flora, waking our vague 

Amidst roars of laughter, we were obliged to wonder, and drawing largely upon our imagination, 
confess to the proprietorship of the disgraceful object. These relies come more nearly homo: they have all 
‘Remember the waiter, please, sir,’ urged the been I 10 An out in the sweat of the brow of our brtithcr- 


oflicious menial. ‘ I ran down as quick as I could for man ; more, they have been the weapons of his war- 


fear of your losing it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said we, with withering sarcasm; ‘in rornehi- 
1 .ranee of your kind attention, you may keep the 
umbrella all to yourself.’ 

The mischief, however, had been done; and ibi auv 
attention, not to saj r kindnesj, that was thenceforth 
paid to* us, wo might just as well lmve been among 
the steerage-passengers. A new silk umbrella, we had 
never been able to keep above tif 0 months; but the 


filtc against human foes—some, of his better warfare 
against the stubborn soil; others were the decorations 
dear and siguiticant to him as ours to us—others, 
the implements that ministered to his sense ofaeom- 
fort in his temporary home ; these, the altars sancti¬ 
fied by tins form of his iguo»aqt»worship—those, the 
monuments made sacred life tears for his beloved 
dead, The whole represent, or form an uuwritton his¬ 
tory of our species in the earliest stage of their being, 


old yimjham, you see, stuck to us whether we would or while as yet the use of%ietals liad not been learned. 
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not. Non*, we put it to tho reader, does not this 
pretty effectively dispose of the popular paradox: 
‘Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
e.iro of themselves.’ That is to say: ‘Be careful in 
little matters, and you will surely be prudent enough 
in gfeat affairs.’ As though the celebrated miser, 
Elwes, had not been accustomed to walk away from 
the gambling-house where lie had lost his thousands, 
to meet, in polished leathers, his muddy sheep, and 


Availing oiTrselves of the system of classification 
adopted by our guide, and relieved to find tlTat, in 
the absence of positive chronological information, it 
is a simple one referring to material and use, we 
know beforehand what we a tt goin% to look at—no 
inconsiderable point gahfed. hi the at 

class one—Stone.materials subdivided into three orders 
-•flint, stone, anil crystal; next, at class two—Earthen 
materials, c&nprising clay and pottery, glass and 


see that they were cared for upon their road to enamel; then at class three, which includes wood, 
Smithficld. As though there were not countless amber, and jet. Such is the primary division, so far 
spcculgUrs upon ’Change this day, who have risked as it concerns us on the present occasion, for animal 
their all* twice over, and yet would think it wild and metallic materials, as well as for excepted classes, 
extravagance to return home by cab instead of onuti- foftn no part of the first volume of this remarkable 
bus. Nay, as though there were no antidote to catalogue. The secondary division is according to 
be found among proverbs themselves, for sneli a use, and contains twelve species: 1. The chrliest 
poisonous paradox, in the simple saw of ‘ Penny wise necessity of savage communities—weapons offensive 


and pound foolish.’ 

CATALOGUE OF TIIE IRISH ACADEMY 
MUSEUM. # 

Amongst the books of general interest in which our 
day abounds, we may fairly begin to give catalogues 
a place. They are no longer uninviting columns 
of hard names, additional perplexities to tin# un¬ 
learned: they are becominftinteresting and suggestive 


and defensive against man and beast. 2. Weapon 
tools. 0. Food-implements, almost all of them as 
familiar in name as they are diverse in materials and 
structure from their modern representatives—old- 
world means for present ends. 4. Household eAm- 
omy, comprising articles of domestic use, aid to the 
toilet, models of* habitations. 5. Dress and pcrsoilal 
decoration. C. Amusement. 7. Music. 8. Money. 
!). Medicine—that is, magical medicine, witli crystals 
and amulets for its pharmacopoeia. 10. Religion. 
11. Sepulture, including relics illustrative both of 


companions ; friendly guides, combining simplicity of the heathen .and Christian mode of hiding theif dead 
plan with minuteness of detail; teaching jps how to out of their sight. And 12. Miscellanea—objects 
observe, as well as telling 11 s what to observe. It is ^arranged according to material, but the uses of which 
hapl>y for us that there are such works, for few of our aro problematical. . 

searchc* after pleasure prove more utter failures than First in order, then, we glance at a tray of flint- 
visits to museums, galleries, collections o£ any kind, flakes of various hues and sizes; flfht, tile Steel of 


without the due a systematic and explanatory cata« 
logue affords. This holds good especially of anti- 


tliosc olden times when iron was slumbering in tho 
earth's veins, ungucssed at and unneeded, for It is 


quartan museums, where there is comparatively little marvellous how much and well flint could do, when 
to attract the eye, and things by no means tell their it was to be had. Flint proper, however, is by- 
own tale. The Museum of tho R%yal Irish Academy no menus abundant in Ireland. We, should be 
has had rare service done to it b^ Mr Wilde in hi* rather puzzled to chip tyoae flakes so cleverly now, 
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especially with flint for our only tool; and how those 0 tnateriiils, so they differ in workmanship, some of 
wo (Mil barbarian^ conquered tlw difficult}', must them bein'? blunt and clumsy, othefs elegant in form 
feinuiii as yet matter of conjecture. We a no rather and elaborate in polish—marvellous to boliold indeed, 
comforted by supposing that they failed sometimes, when wo reflect that all this symmetry and precision 
for we find a large collection of rude'and shapeless was the result of no better tool than another stono 
objects, cvidehtly the production of "prentito hands,’ afford'd.' An immense amount of skill and toil 
and thrown aside as useless. ' must have gone to the turning out of a * first-rate 

Kept, we have flint sling-stoles, carefully shaped 1 article,' in those days of honest and unputfed mainl¬ 
and polished, looking at which, all, oven the youngest fneture. These -celts were formidable weapons, no 
of our party, is reminded of the smooth stones out of d&iht, in tile hands of their namesakes, it is gener- 
the brook whieli the ruddy shep'ierd-boy chose l'or ally believed that tliey were first used as a more 
his weapons, although the heavy sword and armour- hand-tool, and subsequently fixed in a ( cleft stick, 
of-proof of Israel’s king were ready fin bis use. It is tliiis that some South-sea Islanders use them 
Very fatal these sling-stones wire in the hands of at the present time. Some late researches tend to 
skill, even when these were feminine hands; a fair shew that the French celt, as might ho expected, was 
Kathleen, in dim distant times, having thus killed more elegantly fitted into the hollow portions of a 
Balor, a one-eyed chieftain. A less fortunate Amazon, stugji horn."' But perforated celts arc very rare in 
Meano, Queen of ConnauglifyfeV victim to a stone, Ireland. Whether celts were exclusively weapons or 
slung across the Shannon by a eowav'.ly Ulster prince, exclusively tools, is a nice little open question for 
who jooV dishonourable' advantage of an unsuspecting the scientific to differ upon. The chalices are that a 
hour when site was bathing in that beautiful river, celt was aimed to many purposes, and hacked down 
Equally fatal was a sling-stone to the poetess I)iil>h a tree us well as a foe. It has come to peaceful 
—a warlike muse, no doubt—who fell down into the uses in its late. 1 days. The weavers in the north of 

Linn, a dark poo! of the Liil'ey; whence comes the Ireland rejoice to find a smooth celt to rub on their 

name of her country’s capital, Duohlinn, of, ns we doth, thus giving it the desired gloss. There is one 
write it, Dublin. in the Museum of ‘green fclstonc, stained bluish,’ 

From sling-stones, we pass to arrow-heads of every and marked with mysterious lines and scratches 
variety ; from the simple triangle to the more con- much like (Igliam characters. Before, however, any 
veoient stemmed arrow, the true barbed arrow and imaginative uroha-ologist had translated them into a 
the dedicate leaf-shaped - the connecting-link between meaning, the Hev. Dr Graves discovered their recent 
the arrow and the most perfect manufacture, of the origin. The blue turned out to bo caught from the 
weapon class, that-qf-the spear. But before we indigo dye of a linsey-woolsey petticoat, the traeeiy 
lcavo the arrows, wo- must allude to the ancient thereon being perhaps file work of the weaver’s child, 
superstitions that among the northern peasantry who no more dreamed of perplexing the erudite 

attributed to them certain malignant influences, than did Aiken Drum of misleading the worthy „ 

This fact gives us some idei of their remote anti- Monkbarns into his splendid day-dream of Agricola’s 
quvty^since we find that at .1 very early date these I’rsotorium. 

stone-weapons wrro looked on as relies of a far- From the five hundred anil twelve specimens the 
digtnnft. period, and wondered at as now. The jS'or- Irish Academy Museum possesses, we pass on to 
wrgians called them thunder-stones; the Gaels, elf- what implies a decided advance in art—the stone- 
darts; nay, the (popular mind still pronounces them hammers, of which we have hero several varieties, 
as uvJMis^fPffeinccts them‘with the falling away of one resembling a good deal in its form the hammer 
that family-prop, the cow; and the cattle-doctor, by of our own day. In Scotland, so we are told by Dr 
some legerdemain, is sure to vurify the theory hy 1). Wilson, these hammers were often found in old 
producing a fairy missile or two—found,’ho avers, in cists; and superstition explained the fact by sup- 
its skin—which being, upon some liomcropathie prill- posing that the owner hail wanted them to knock 
ciplc, placed in the water tin* animal drinks, is known with at the gate of purgatory, 
to effect a cure. Curious this popular poetising of We glance next at objects the use of which ii; wives 
what was once, matter-of-fact everyday implements, the acquaintance with metals, such as whetstones, 
appealing no more to the fancy of those w ho aimed burnishers, touchstones, and moulds for casting. Wo 
them, than the Minic-balls uur soldiers rain down look with peculiar interest at primitive stone plough¬ 
ing) their rifles do to theirs. Time lias ever some shares and gram-rubbers for triturating corn—the 
gradual growth of legend to green over the dryest fact, latter an implement of incalculable antiquity, since 
The line of demarcation between large arrow and the rotatory querns wo come to next have been in 
small spear-heads is, wo are told, difficult to Iraw; use since the earliest histone period; we notice one 
and we are led to suppose that such specimens may specimen of a stone drinking-bo^/, very few of which 
have been turned to either use as the ease required, have come down to our time; wo give a passing 
Bu„ we proceed to flint-tools, invariably made of glance at the stone buttons, beads, and armlets, that 
the best and hardest Hints, which are generally of one_■ gratified the ’nnate love of decoration man in 
a yellow or orange hue. Here w C have the picks, all ages exhibits; w c are glad to find what we 
punches, points, piercers, and chisels, or, as we gee.er- assume to he traces of his amusements in fourteen 
ally find them called, celts, with which the early decorated, domino-like pieces of sandstone; and now 
inhabitants of Ireland wrought in wood, horn. Wilier, our eye rests with interest on the sheen of two 
and stone alike; for all these flints—unmonlioucd in crystal balls, one of which, of two inches and an 
the earliest existing records—belong to tho pro- eighth* in diameter, is reported to have belonged to 
metallic period. the regalia Cf Scotland, globes of crystal having been 

We pass next to tho weapons of softer stone, anif commonly set in sceptres; the other was found in 
-tools which were hard enough to work with in wood, the county of Kilkenny, and has no known history 
Under this head we iiavo swords, knives, cleavers, attached to it. Crystal balls and Ovals are f requent 
and, above allf we have celts—so called from the in British collections of antiquities, the smaller 
Latin word celtii, a chisel—the most widely distri- /rind having evidently belonged to shrines, whence, 
buted of stone-implements. Ireland and Scotland no doubt, their supposed- healing powers arose, 
alike abound with them, and they aro to be found This Kilkenny ball wo look at liere—was it like 
•of every species of .native rock, from the brittle that celebrated globe, now in tho possession of the 

sandstone pml the soft micaceous schist, to the —— - - -- - 

sharp-edged siiex and coippact porphyry. As in i * See Dr I VVilsor’a valuable work on Scutch ari-hiculogy. 
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Marquis of Waterford, brought from the Holy Land by 
some returning crusader—has it, too, been placed iu 
running streams, through which sick cattlo have been 
driven to and fro; or has it served as a magits-mirror, 
gazing into which the omnipotent fancy of a yearn¬ 
ing heart lias seen in weird prosession pass ‘the 
changed, the loved, the lost,’ the absent- aigl the 
dead ? Nay, if wo held it iu our own liaiyls, might 
wo possibly contrive to see something within its 
{globe ? Modern superstition has of .late years taken 
the occult properties of crystal balls into grave e<#i- 
sidsration; and no further back than the year of the 
Great Exhibition, more than'one grave professional 
rniml—to say nothing of more facile and "fanciful 
believers—diS positively bold that wonders were to 
bo seen in them by the clear eyu of childhood. 

We have now arrived at species ten; and under 
the head of religion, we have altar-stones, and the 
model of a stono enclosure in the duer-parft of 
Hazlewood, county Sligo. In such stono enelo- 
I mires it is with good reason supposed lliat the cruel 
mysteries of Druidical worship were carried on, and 
possibly solemn assemblies or courts of justice held. 
Sligo is rich in remains of this kind, the largest 
collection of circles and cromlechs in the British 
Islands being, ae'-ording to Dr L’elrie’s statement, not 
far distant from the one this model represents. 

Under the head of sepulture we have, as might be 
expected, much to occupy our attention. ‘The siflail 
square stone grave, or kistvaeu, containing a single 
cinerary urn; the collection of urns that mark tiic 
site of an ancient cemetery ; the large stone circle or 
oblongjL-nelosure, popularly called a ‘ giant’s grave,’ the 
i huge harrow (the western type of the true Oriental 
pyramid), the rude pillar-stone, the Ogham-inscribed 
monolith, the sculptured cross, ^vayside monument, 
stone-coilin, &o.—‘all nflbrding examples of the use 
of stone materials in sepulchral ritis.’ There is a 
largo collection of pillar-stones inscribed with Ogham 
i characters ; a kind of circling which some antiquaries. 

1 believe to have been invented by the Scjlhiuu pro¬ 
genitors of the Danish race, and introduced into 
Irektnd about thirteen centuries before the Christian 
era. A few of these curious stones have been found 
in Wales and Scotland, and one in Shetland; blit, it is 
in Kerry and Cork they most abound, dust noticing 
that these inscriptions generally present prop;r 
names in the genitive ease, ns do the ancient monu¬ 
mental inscriptions of Cornwall and Wales, we leave 
Ogham for sculptured stones on which Irish inscrip¬ 
tions may still lie traced, such as, ‘ A prayer gin- 
Bran,’ ‘ A prayer for Duneiad the Presbyter.’ Amidst 
inscriptions like these, we are struck by a bass-relief, 
said to commemorate the destruction of Ireland’s hist 
wolf by a noble dog belonging to the O’Dowd. 

We have now come to the second class--that 
of earthen materials, under which are included, as 
sole representatives of the tool species, four small 
crucibles; the food-implement and domestic economy 
departments being more fully illustrated by snrdry 
glazed jars, known under the name of bcllarmincs 
or greybeards, bottles, smoking-pipes of primitive 
fashion, small-bowled and thick-shanked, but not so 
old as we might suppose. Then we have pavement 
tiles, more or less glawid and ornamented, well 
worthy the attention of those interested in t#sselatcd 
work. • 

* In order two, class two, species five, according to* 
MP Wilde’s lucid system of arrangement, wo come to 
glass and enamel articles of decoration. It is suggested 
that one of the very first uses of glass jwas that of 
personal adornment; and until we have leatned Jo 
connect costliness with beauty, and difficulty of 
attainment wiih pride of possession, it does—with its 
Bparklo and its rainbow colours -seem admirably 
adapted for it. The child woAkl choose the bead- 

.» - ». 


.string before the pearl; and the savages, whether in 
arctic or*tropie regions—grown, children as they, “fftxe 
—like nothing so.well. Blue and white-appear to 
have b^en the favourite coioui% in porcellaneous 
enamel, that link between pottery and glass.. We 
aro* told tliat.it is impossible to decido when glass 
was first introduced into or manufacturefl # in Behind. 

We rctufti to order one, class two, to contemplate, 
under species nine, a number of Irish cinerary urns. 
These Dr Wilde liaS, he tells us, found difficult to 
classify, siitcc, in the absence of metallic weapons, or 
other relics that dbfiao date, chronological arrange¬ 
ment becomes impossible—the skill they display and 
tl • varieties they exhibit being probably indexes of 
their relative value,sor characteristic of peculiar races, 
rather than data to.fix their epoch. There is every | 
reason to suppose that tiru-bnrial was not the earliest j 
form of sepulture adopted in Ireland, but that the 
bodies of their chiefs wf 1 * interred entire within their 
cromlech-chambars, in ghastly splendour, with their 
favourite nnimals'to bear them company. Hundreds 
of these cromlechs arc Still to be seen with dh.-nvibers 
capable of containing one or more human bodies in 
whatever attitude placed. J 

Urns, whatever their position, erect or inverted, are i 

found t?> contaii* fragments of human bones.wjiich I 

have unquestionably been subjected to fire. Til addi- ! 

tarm to these, those of minor animals are found less ! 

calcined, which leads to the conjecture that these ! 

animals were thrown on the expiring embers of the : 

funeral pile. Most of the urns in this colleet^i are 
formed, by the hand alone, and were probably made j 
with whatever materials cqme. readiest, and baked j 
on the spot. Some of them, ljjiwever, appear to have 
been fur more carefully made. The most beautiful 
mortuary urn ever discovered in the British Isles is 
so like in form and pattern pi the echinus, common 
on ourhhore#, that it is probable the artist took Jliat 
shell for model. Tt is composed of very fine cl«y, mid 
possesses a handle, which is rare. Tin’s pretty little j 
urn, wlijcli is but two inches and one-eighth lftgh, and j 
three and three-quarters wide, was found to contain 
baby-bones. Tt was enclosed in aijjuch. larger and 
ruder urn—perhajH mother and chilif were ’burnt 
pigether; and yet »vo think that this delieato little 
urn must lfau: been chosen, if not designed, by a 
mother’s love. Some tears back, cromlechs, we are 
told, were hold to he Druid altars; but a discovery 
made in tlie l’lnrnix Bark twenty years ago has. gone 
far to prove them • uncovered tumuli, which originally 
contained 'cpiilchral remains.’ It may be stated 
here that both cromlech and urn burial in Ireland 
arc pre-histone. Passing over Ohine.-o seals, which 
have been formerly notieed in this Journal.* we now 
prepare to follow our guide to the third class —that of 
vegetable materials. 

Although the timber of the forest must, as Mr 
Wilde remarks, have been the material of man’s 
earliest weapons of protection or offence, as wqfl as 
of his earliest habitations, yet, from its decaying 
nature, we cannot, in Ireland’s humid climate, expect 
to find any very iqicient relies, save those which the , 
pcat-bogs have preserved for us. - •. 

Both history and tradition, and the still more infal¬ 
lible peat-moss records, aver that the Emerald Isle 
wn 3 once well coveted with wood. Ear down beneath 
the surface of its oldest hogs, traces of oalA, yews, 
and pines of stupendous size aro still /ound. Even 
within the period of modern history, we have accounts 
of extensive forests as still existing. A few imlige*)- 
ous woods still remain, hut tho fir iswearoe in these. 

No weapons or tools of great antiquity having corns 
down to the present day, wo. pass on to species three 
—that of food-implements; and amongst these, our 

* ■* ~~ 

*■ See No. *114, New Scries for December G, J851, p. 864. 
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attention is peculiarly attracted by some ancient causeways, but they were generally insulated.. These 
-fejaits, of which tfiere, were two kinds in use in very ^ beaver-like habitations atibrd several indications of 
early .times: the curragh, composed of-wicker-work, the changes that have taken place-in the face of the 
and covered with hide; and the single-piccp canoe, country-* between their day and ours: their suh- 

Ancient curraghs of course no longer exist; but we merged condition shewing us how great the spread 

lmve two specimens of the canoe in this museum, the of water has been; while from additions made to 
first measuring twenty-two feet in length, asid about the height of the stookadcs, and from traces of fire 
two in breadth, flat-bottomed, round-plowed, and at different elevations, it may be inferred that 
squarc-sterncd. Tn this boat—discovered below the- this spread had, owing to the decrease of timber 
surface of a marsh on the Wexlord coast—were two and increase of bog, begun during their period of 
rollers, apparently for tlie purpose of getting it out occupation. 

to sen, and a small bowl for dialing. The second The first craunoge over examined was one-at 
specimen is sharp at both ends, lighter, narrower, Lagore, near Duusiiaughlin, county Meath. Look- 
and thinner. Its width is but twelve inches; its ing into'die authorities, wo find this craunoge to be 
length, twenty-one feet three inches, and it is pur- the first alluded to. Loch Gabhair is said to have 
ffectiy Hat at the bottom, t’i.ssing on rather quickly, been one of the uino lakes which burst forth in 

for our visit to tho Museum hits been a long one, we Ireland, 3581 a. m.* Its discovery in 1830 was 

notice a rope made of ‘ three strands of heath,’ and accidental—as we phrase it—in looking for one thing, 
are informed that heath-ropcVtlbough becoming very another was found. The lake around had been 
rare, arc not absolutely unknown in ineland in modern drained within the memory of man, and the craunoge 
times. Next, wo observe spades and fjirks, one of bore the appearance of a circular mound of about 
the latte?, a colossal implement indeed—seven feet 5‘JO feet in circumference. Some labourers having 
and five inches in length, with prongs of more than met with several largo bones while clearing tho 
a yard. The Academy possesses an extensive col- stream-way, the fact became known; bono-collectors 
lection of kneading-troughs, dishes, bowls, and tables, came, and so the craunoge, with its vast collection 
all rpade of one single piece of wood. The small of antiquities, was revealed. Structures very similar 
portable table to which our attention -s called, is in character have been discovered in tho lakes of 
supported by legs of only four inches and a half Switzerland in the year 1853-1, where, the winter 
high; and the natural inference drawn is, that those havthg been unusually dry and cold, tho lake-level 
who nsed it, sat round it on the ground. It is was depressed in proportion; and one or two have 
also flfobable that., when wanted, it. served as a also been described as existing in Scotland, 
kneading-trough. Next come milk-pails anl butter- With the vegetable materials, tho first volume of 
prints, one of which rhvi-ks as if it would still turn Mr Wilde’s invaluable catalogue ends, and rejoicing 
out neat, flower-pattenr-d pits. Of mothers—drink- to hear that the remainder of it is in progress, wo 
ing-vesscls so called because mead or muflicgliu was close our present survey of tho Irish Academy 
quaffed out of them—this museum hoasts twenty Museum. ■■ , 

—gome very ancient, indeed. The mother and its - - -- 

handles was always formed of a single piece of wood, . AT T, TTr T _ TXT T ,., r , 

but the bottom was separate, and inserted into a JOITN BULL S T,TNNKK Ar N1NG-PO. 


iiaiiMica niwmwrtiB nn niuw in nut- in » uuu, T g-\ TT XT TMTTT'Ci TtTxrxTni *rn xrTxm t»/ x 

but the bottom was separate, and inserted into a JOITN BULL S T,TNNKB Ar N1NG-PO. 
groove. In metie rs of the simplest make, this bottom TVb are all familiar with the story of tho Englishman 
piece wfls probably pressed into its place after the who interrogated his Chinese host as to the character 
vessel lmd been gpnkcd -hi water, and secured there of n relishing dish on which lie was feeding, by a 


by its gaHtsastJUP in drying. V 


significant repetition of the words, ‘Quack, quack, 


Species four includes several yood-n articles of quack?’ and how the mandarin replied by simply 
domestic u?c, all of considerable .antiquity, such as pronouncing, with a gesture of negation as to the 
candlesticks, beetles, bodkins, stamps, -Sc.'; many of hypothesis, the expressive monosyllables, ‘ How, wow, 
them found in eraunoges. It is with some of the wow !’—thus tracing the agreeable viand to a canine 
information Mr Wilde supplies on this head that we instead of an anserine origin. 

shall conclude our present article; but first v.e must Again, our ordinary idea of a Celestial breakfast, 
notice, under the beat! of domestic use, an ancient dinner, or supper, is expressed by the lortnula, 

waxed tablet-hook of nine, found in one of the bogs ‘ bir.lcd rice, and hunger for sauce.’ Looking at it 

of Derry, on the four sheets of-which ‘ the letters are in a general way, this may not he so far wrong; but 
traced with a sharp point, and still very legible in there is more than this to be told about tlm culinary 

places. The character is Irish, but the language arrangements of our tea-producers on the other side 

Latin.’ After all the trouble of deciphering it, it of tho globe. 

appears to have been ‘ little better than mere ? rib- If wo are to judge in this matter from a report in 
Ming'—‘ Exercises in grammar and dialectics.’ l'os- a recent number of the Times, the Chinese ‘ cooking 
sibly the scholar of the eleventh century, to whom animal,’ man, has often something better to do than 
these tablets may have In-longed, did dream of immor- merely boiling riee and stewing dog's meat. Accord- 
tality for some work of bis, but he could never have ing to the shewing jf ‘Our Special Correspondent,’ 
supposed that these memoranda would, after six Paris itself must yield tlm palm to Ning-po, and 
centuries, cxcito the interest of pnstf-rity ! Very hide his diminished head before the superior 

To return to cranpoges. These were stockaded or merit of mine host of 1 the Gallery of the Imperial 
little wooden islands, many of which have cohie to Academicians’ in that famous city. Acknowledging, 
light during the general drainage of late years; the then, onr deep obligations, to the ingenious writer 
agriculturist, without in the least intending it, having alluded to, and tendering him our best thanks for the 
proved himself a most valuable Jubouier in the field information conveyed in his letter, we shall proceed 
of archaeology. These crauuogcs, though alluded to 'co give our own report on his report, with a few* 
a* early as in records of tho ninth century, anl as observations thereupop. 

late as in those of the seventeenth, were never Our author begins with some severe strictures on 
examined till about twenty years ago. Craunoges our English methods of cookery, and by so doing 
are chiefly found in the clusters of small lakes in raises the wholo question as to the salubrity of 
Roscommon, Leitrim, and Monaghan, and are not, baking and stewing as compared with roasting and 
jtrictly speaking, artificial islands, but clay islets boiling in general. * 

enlarged and *fortifled fey timber piles, and in some-- 

easel by stone-work. A few were approached by * Amwm of the Faiu'Masters. 
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Our-space will not allow ns to take up formally 
tlic gauntlet thus thrown down, or to enter the arena, 
to fight out It I'iiutrance this battle of the spit and 
gridiron against the stew-pan and baking-dish. We 
would only observe that, in all such eases, climate, 
early habit, the age and state of health of the party 
—wo had almost said the patient—and, last'no# least, 
the quality of the provisions supplied, njust enter 
into and greatly modify the consideration of such 
questions as this. • _ 

No man will say that it is wise, in a culinary point 
of View, to roast a sirloin cut from the back of a ten- 
year-old ox, well accustomed to tho yoke; or that a 
pickled round of such beef will lie juicy anti tender; 
or that a goat's haunch, with turnips, will he as satis¬ 
factory as one which our own Soqth Downs or Black 
Faces can supply. If you have a certain sort of meat 
to dross, jou must dross it so that it shall he caytblc; 
and the soup and bouilli. or the disintegrated stew, 
enriched with a strong and spicy gravy, is, in a great 
many instances, far preferable to what could ho 
produced were the same meat to be sent to table A 

PA Ir/in 

We believe that the objection inlldo by this in¬ 
genious writer against English cookery would apply 
much more to the excessive i/vavtitg which the excel¬ 
lence and succulency of the national food induces 
our countrymen to cat, than to any particular mode 
of preparation. He speaks of ‘a slice of red flesh 
from a joint.’ as if the of such a thin" were an 

act only one degree removed from cnnnibnliem; lmt 
we can inform bun that rtno flesh, when suit to table, 
must:,alwn>s look purple or,blue, and that the very 
fact of m/"r«s shews that it is cooked enough; and 
we can bring at least one set of digestive organs 
to teslifV that it is much lighter and more easy of 
assimilation in that stale, than when it has passed 
into that of being what i; called ‘ well done.’ 

We attach, however, no especial importance to any 
particular mode of cookery. If one method is found 
to be more conducive to health and comfort than 
another, by all moans let it he adopted; and we will 
go so far as to add, that if men must cram when they 
dine, we should think it a less injurious process, on 
the whole, for them to do so with a variety of dishes, 
and many of them what re should call over-cooked, 
than with meat from one simple joint; while, at the 
same time, we cannot agree that to eat a moderate 
ah art? <|f our own ‘rare ’ and juicy mutton or beef, is 
equivalent to bringing the civilised man down to 
something like the level of the savage or the fold 
beast, both of whom, it must he confessed, have a 
fancy for ‘joint-meat,’ and prefer it, if anything, a 
little under-done. 

1 We shall not enter turtlicr here into this culinary 
controversy, but return at once to our notice of the 
dinner at tho ‘ Hallcry of the Imperial Academicians’ 
at Niug-po. 

‘Our Correspondent,’ it seems, had learned that 
matters gastronomic were unhinged in a superior 
manner at the above-named hostelry; and he accord¬ 
ingly resolved to bring tho report to the test, in a 
sensible, practical sort of way, as a true Englishman 
should. So he issued invitations to a select <irele of 
friends, English and Chinese, for a banquet to Uc 
there provided. With each invitation, a clitic-stick— 
to be used, we presume, as a fork—wAssent to eaclj 
gpeat. lii due time the day arrived; the party 
assembled; and now, ‘ to dinner with what appetite 
we uhiy ! ’ 

The first course was merely a prelude—a sort of 
light fencing with chop-sticks, intended to exsite 
rather than to gratify the cravings of hunger. It 
consisted of ‘ a small square tower, built pf slices from 
the breast a of the goose; a tumulus of thiu square 
pieces of tripe; hard-boiled e|gs, which had been | 


preserved in wine, and. the excellence of which .was 
supposed to be in proportion to their antiquity; 
berries and other*vegetable substances, preserved in 
vinegar,; a curious pile of some “unknown shell-flgk, 
taken fr&m the shell, and cut in thin slices; prawns 
in’their natusal, or rather in their artificial rjd state; 
ground mits, ginger, and candied fruits.’i ‘.Everything,” 
we are iifforincd, ‘ was excellent in its kina ’—the 
’unknown shell-fish specially so. * I am afraid to say,’ 
adds the writer, ‘ that the tripe was a creditable piece 
of cookerf. It was boiled to almost a gelatinous 
consistence;’ but*irfcmy Englishmen’ known to tho 
author, would, he doubts not, ‘have devoured the 
w..Je small heap, as it stood, with avidity.’ For our 
part wo should quite think so. 

A certain doubtfulifbss was observable in the 
approaches of the strange rs at first; but this soon gave 
w ay to complete confidence before the more serious 
attack commenced. _ t 

The ‘ trifles ’ *jbove enumerated being despatched, 
wo are informed that the real business of the day was 
fairly begun. Each * guest was furnished With a 
pons lain spoon ufid whit- knives were altogether 
needless, ami their chop-sticks they brought them¬ 
selves. A folded towel, just saturated with hot 
wafer.'v.as pliictd beside each saucer, and twrs tiny 
nicl.il cups,•not so large as egg-cups, were allotted to 
Bach person. 

Tho first dish, according to alt precedent, was of 
course vug). To our surprise, our friend 

professes not to know what these nests :ujp. We 
believe tlu-y consist of the dwellings of a particular 
species of swallow, and are«o*h»poHod of a gelatinous • 
Sea-weed, which is recummBmtyl by its viscous quality 
to these ingenious constructors, as an excellent build¬ 
ing material. Unluckily for tho peace and security 
of their domestic nrrfcigeuicsUs, John Chinaman has 
found *out tlfat it is more convenient to plunder the 
poor swallows than to collect and prepare the sea¬ 
weed with hi; own hands, just as we do hj- taking 
the bogey from our boos in stead of seeking it ‘from 
flower to flower ’ for ourseKSr _ 

Our author dots nof writ- enllujf■jrV' , 9 lly about 
this celebrated dish. The presence of the birds- 
atcsls, it seems, is apparent from a glutinous substance 
which float! upon the top i f the soup. Below this is 
a white liquid, and lower still is chickens’ flesh, 
altogether an insipid allair enough, wo have liofloubt; 
but as a variety of prepared sauces aid spices were at 
hand, by following the example of the Chinese, who 
jxeel in the use of such condiments, this insipidity 
was in great measure removed, anil the swallows’ 
nests are got rid of with tolerable ease. 

The next course is, a stew <;/ sm.-shujs. At Macao, 
these aro white; at Ning-pu, they arc green: at both 
places they are excellent eating. They are difficult, 
we - are told, to catch with the. chop-stick, as they slip 
about with much alacrity on the china saucer. When • 
caught, however, they are well worth the trouble; 
for it is said they resemble, and are quite equal to, 
the ‘ green faf of the turtle. Here is a hint for our 
own aldermanic. banquets; and after this, let no. 
niun, while devouring oysters, #ocklds, and mussels, 
venture to sneer at a mess of sea-slugs. 

But now the plot thickens. Our next dish is a 
grand affair: it consists of sturgeons’ sbilf- cajjp. This 
is a rare and expensive dainty, ns of course the 
sturgeon lias to be killed, like an Indian warrior, for 
his S ca/p; or as fowls sometimes are in France, for Jhe 
sake of their combs and gills, to fill up a vol au vent ; 
or again, as the poor unhappy Strasbourg goose is for 
her liver. It may, however, be hoped that all the 
refuse portions of these animals arc turned Bo some 
account, and may he applied to the suetentation of 
the ordinary sort of men, although a contrary impres¬ 
sion, so far as it relates to the stur^coD, seems to 
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lijmj been produced on the mind of Our < lofrespond- 
em. • No doubt, after-the Gallery was served with the 
cap, other people would be glad to* take up with the 
remainder of the roj'iri fish. , 

As -to flavour, the skull-caps seemed to 'cat very 
much lilfo the birds-ncsts, gelatine being decidedly in 
the ascendant'in both cases. *• 

After this came ‘a soup composed of bafts of crab.’ 
This is too vague to satisfy our .curiosity. Was the' 
soup lfiadc on a ‘stock’ of shin of beef, or chine of 
dog, and then merely added to and dcvorateil with the 
‘halls of crab,’ ns our own motfk-j’urtle is with little 
imitation eggs ? Further information would be 
desirable, and we hope the next dispatches will bo 
more explicit. 

All this time, there appeals to have been a great 
preponderance of the ricli and luscious sort of viands; 
and we felt quite astounded at the discovery that 
neither bread nor oilier furiiW-vms matter was sup¬ 
plied as an absorbent. This is ‘against the statute’ 
in Chinese feasts ; and wo venture to suggest as a 
rcttsoif, that the ‘corners’ are too precious as stowage 
for choicer morsels, to he wasted upon such common 
affairs as rice or broad. Our Engli-.li friends, how¬ 
ever, could not go on swallowing all tins mucilaginous 
niattrr'M-ithoiit something of the luiftl; mid so, as a 
special favour, some bread was conceded to them; 
and we really feel a sort of iclicf ourselves as wo¬ 
rn ord the fact: such is the force of s\ mouthy in 
geiK-roils minds. 

White all this was going on, nectar was supplied 
by Celestial Ganyrnedes, in the shape of warm.wine, 
witli which the tiny cup? were ri peatedly filled. The 
favourite variety with oOr Countrymen was something 
closely resembling sherry negus, am! pronounced very 
fair drink in its way. when better could not he hail. 

We are next introdiueil to ‘hi stew of preserved 
fruits; then comes a dish of some sort of ve- etahle 
of a hairy description, resembling that species of 
endive vyliieh in France is called tun ha dn enpucin. 
After that, stewed nivshroonis from Alanehoiiri-i; and 
then wc relapse into n'ilorii-s of tufrfrs of various 
sorts, root, ‘ something between a turnip 

and a horseradish’ (the black radish?) meets with 
much approbation. ' * 

And now, reader, would liavo been the moment, for 
the interrogatory ‘quack, quack?’ noticed at the 
beginiTing of this paper, according to all the rules of 
dramatic propriety; for tin- next dish is nothing less 
than ‘a howl of il’irh' tongue to'which, no doubt, 
ample jus!ice was done; and here again is a delicacy 
which we in our wisdom throw Vtwny. 

Tlio ‘hryal and imperial dish’follows next. This 
is a compote of dnicmhws. On reading tliis, our 
first impression was a doubt as to the power - T any 
cooking to bring such a material into an eatable 
condition; hut wo are told that, on the contrary, it 
appeared in a tender and gelatinous form, ‘ alter 
prob.-fbly a week's boiling’ to piodiu-e the desired 
result. These sinews come, it is said, from Tatar}-, 
and "form—like the pietra dura of Jtafl-, which they 
somewhat resemble in one respect,'-and the Gobelin 
‘tapestry of l’aris—material for royal presents; -iiul 
when a great man receives a consignment of the cat¬ 
gut, he usually celebrates the joyous event by some 
grand frstivities. We need but to observe, further, 
that, cooked as it was, this dish only added a little 
nioie gelatine to the quantity already sent down 
‘red lane’ by the guests whose progress we are thus 
faithfully recording. 

The roj-al'dish‘being despatched, there appears on 
the scene one composed of what we should have 
thought better eating—‘p.irslit-11 iislibut as every¬ 
thing here below must have its limits somewhere, 
the guests foiftul themselves at this juncture hors da 
combat. 


A very sensible made of declaring when-people 
.have eaten enough, lias, it seems, been adopted in 
China since the days of Confusion, *as we once heard 
the Chinese philosopher injuriously called. Thus, it 
is understood that no more food is needed when a 
dish is sent away untouched. This was, therefore, 
the signal for the close of tlio feast, for the carshells 
were reluctantly declined, waistcoat buttons being 
alrendy on the strain to a rather perilous extent. 

But, what have we said? Do our eyes inform us 
rightly, when wc read that, after all this, the guc-sts 
partook of ‘ plain boiled rice, confectionary, candied 
fruit, and acanthus berries steeped in spirits ? ’ It is 
even so, if ml confirms the adage that we do not know- 
what we can do till we try. 

It deserves to be recorded to the credit of the 
Chinese uiaitra d'ltoirl, that lie had in reserve some 
dozens more of the triumphs of his art, fully ns 
reeherehts as those already chronicled here ; hut 
which, for the reason stated, did not appear. What 
they were, therefore—from what region procured— 
wlmt portion they may once have been of the organ¬ 
ism of fish, flesh, or fowl, remains only as a subject 
of ingenious and interesting speculation. 

So ended John Bull’s dinner at Ning-po. Wc should 
have lilted to call next morning, ami ask how he felt 
himself; hut our anxiety was quite dissipated by his 
own assurance, that tile guests ol’ the banquet we 
have been describing met the same evening and made 
a hearty supper, at the house of one of their number. 
We therefore take leave of them, trusting that they 
nil hail, in the words of our poet—adapted to the 
occasion by a slight charge in the punctuation— 

A I'lir, good, night; 

With pliaiing c'-cains, and slumber:, light. 

For our own part, wo must confess that we live with 
the fear of j>*ia before onr eyes, and (hat. unwarlike 

—cowardly, if you will—as we are, we should almost 
tfs soon have clutched a musket at the sieve of Delhi 
as have been forced to stand to it, ehop-stiel: in hand, 
beside our countrymen on this memorable occasion, 
llad we tried our gasmi-dynamic powers to,the same 
extent as they did, we should have had a nightmare 
of no ordinary sort, and our visions would doubtless 
have been influenced by the events of the day. Huge 
sturgeons, like scalped Indians, would have grinned 
at us, and with horrid grimaces, called on us to 
restore their skull-caps. Mocks of melanda’fy and 
reproachful swallows would have fluttered round us, 
amf 1, peeked at our eyc-s as the ruthless plunderer who 
had not only stolen, hut actually eaten their houses. 
We should have been .-illlictcd with a ‘cruel con¬ 
scientiousness’ that we had the missing property 
somewhere about us; that we were willing to make 
restitution, but could not, for the life of us, lay our 
bauds upon it for the purpose. Crabs would have 
nibbled at our toes, and sea-slugs would have trailed 
their slow and slimy length over our shuddering 
body.'’ Wc should tiAVe had a ride in tlio Mazeppa 
fashion, on the hack of a Tartar deer—the first 
time that a man’s daw and his tartar were identified. 
We should have been ‘found drowned’ in an ocean 
of gluej mucilaginous soup; and a whole regiment, of 
ducks would, in spite of the apparent impossibility of 
speaking-hvhile deprived of the very orgnn of speech, 
Jiave clamorri’d for their tongues in a polyglot and 
most deafening chorus of ‘ quack! quack !’ 

Such being tile case, it is just as well, gentle reader, 
that we should he quietly penning these lines "in an 
attic region, while digesting our solitary mutton-chop, 
eaten with a German-silver fork for a chop-stick, and 
with a roasted potato, a modillum of bread, a pickled - 
gherkin for condiment, and a moderate irrigation of 
half a pint of bitter beer. 

We must confess 1 that Our Correspondent has 
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shewn us that a gelatinous dinner can be digested, if kingdon? could have -conducted 'themselves jtiuse 
wo had ever doubted the fact: but although bo lia» admirably.’ . 

made a good move, and taken one of our begt pieces, Nor was the softening, elevating, refining influences 
we eannot’give up the game, or allow that we are as unexerttsil even when distance removed ‘ their, lady * 
yet cheek-meated; but the controversy nuiBt now be frsm her true-hearted friends. Letters were fre- 
let fall into abeyance, not for want*of matter, but for ' quently exchanged, and numbers are giveif in the 
laek of space "to carry it further at the present I hook tgitori ns, simple, earnest, tnanly—such*letters 
moment. • |,as do honour to England’s working-men. 


‘On the last day*of 1853, the sergeant of .police 
T ,„„ TTOTr TI A T) rr o , VT> ir A v i-,d» | stationed «t Beckenham called to return thanks for 
ENGLISH HEART., AND HANDS, J u ic interest tbat.h.yl been taken in these noble 
Tills is the title of a very •remarkable littlo book' fellows. He said *tliat bis duty bad never been so 
lately published, and already widely circulated. Its ! ‘ r before in Beckenham, for their example had 
object is twofold: to place a long dreaded and ] rostrainea the wilder young men of tho place, and 
despised race of men, according to the phrase of one ! even shamed a few into attendance at public 


of their number, ‘straighter with*other pcop'c:’ and 
to shew how much power for good lies latent vythin 
the grasp of ‘men and women placed by God’s 
providence in another position of li%.’ The book 
itself we owe to the fact that, ‘early in the year 


worship.’ 

The good work went on throughout 1854. More 
and more stout hearts yore bent beneath the same 
spell. We readout iTfflhy a victory over the working- 
man’s direct tenfptalion, drunkenness. We read, it 
is true, of refiipscs ints the cruel hold of tin? invetcr- 


3853, nearly three thousand railway excavators were ate habit; but tiiesfallen are not forsaken—they are 
gathered from different parts of the kingdom to work ; followed alter, reclaimed l>y tenderness and tears: 
at the grounds of the Crystal 1’idae# at Sydenham,’ ! the gentle hand, strong to rescue, is.stwtehed out 
and that of these men, ‘two hundred lodged in the again and again, »md most of the stragglers tyumpli 
village of Beckenham,’ the home of the writer. , in tho end. Several of the Crystal Palace navvies 

Railways have run down many a prejudice in tin ir Inning enlisted, we have a number of letters given 
unswerving track: landowners who once protested ■ from different barracks, all expressing a grateful 
against them as a wrong, have long learned to j remembrance of Beckenham influences, and shewing 
welcome them as a boon; the profit, convenience, 1 how permanent these were in new scenes and under 
social interests of a neighbourhood, are all on their . new forms of temptation. * 

side; nay, our sense of beauty even has accommodated 1 In 1855, we read: ‘Anew interest sprung up 
itself .to their intrusion into some of our most for us in the gathering of.lfie*Army Works Corps, 
picturofque scenes; but it was reserved for these pages This corps, formed by the suggestion, and under 
efluctunlly to dispel the still lyigering impressions the arrangement of Sir .T. Paxton, amounted from 
that no large bodies of this hitherto Pariah race could ; first to last to nearly # 4000 men—railway labourers, 
bo quartered in a country neighbourhood without artisans of .various kinds,* smiths, stone-masons, 
injury to its peace and respectability; to shew us! bricklayers. The first ship was to sail early in 
that actually ‘two or three hundred navvies could July, tho last about the middle of Decembof.’ 
take up their abode in a country village for two*! ‘News was brought, to the Beckenham rettery on 
winters, and instead of spreading moral contagion, | the 10th of May "that sevqjai^lfangers had arrived 
set a good example to many of its inhabitants.’ ; to look for lodgings in#tlie village? The tjjne was 

Looking over tlyj touching narrative before us. we j short, indeed, but to such a one as ffie“Vriter of the 
find, as indeed we usually do, that a great work had i hook before us,‘ this was no reason for giving up the 
a small beginning. It was on Sunday, the 13th of! #ork, but i^tlicr for the doing it with all her might. 
March 1853, that the writer first attempted to seek ; The new-eoiners, indeed, were described as ‘the 
the navvies out. ‘Ahout seven in the evening’ she ! roughest lot as ever came lo Beckenham.’ ‘At the 
went to ‘a cottage where sovcral were lodging, and ! first words addressed to them, they linked surprised, 
asked<r(: one of the family, as an easy introduction and somewhat disposed to look away but they were 
to the strangers.’ Undaunted by the announcement ng more proof than their predecessors bail been 
that they were a ‘lot of rough mis,’ she entered, against the manic of nji exquisite sympathy, and the 
‘ inquired if any of them had been'at church—not unerring tact of a wire and loving heart. In her own 


one of them had thought of it ’—gave them an account 
of the morning’s sermon; spoke of the important 
subjects most closely intertwined with every convic¬ 
tion of her own mind, every feeling of her own 
heart; linked these as they had never been linked 
before with the wants and spiritual instincts of those 
whom slio addressed; and, in short, concluded this 
introduction, by melting them to*tears, and left (hem 
her fast friends and loyal subjects! From that time 
forward, meetings for similar interconinmnings were 
held on Sunday evenings, and tvvieo in the week, 
and these were soon attended by the navvfes in 
large numbers. Nor werenheir pleasures unthought 
of. A tea-party was devised. * The schjol-rdhra was 
decorated with festoons of flowers, andtta button¬ 
hole bouquet of geranium and jessamine tied up 
with blue ribbon, and laid upon eaeli plate.’ We 
do notMvonder thjt ‘long afterwards some of these 
flowers were seen carefully preserved in books!’ A 
pleasant sight that school-room must have aflordefl 
that summer-day! ‘ 'Pci a minute, our friends 

arrived, each man looking as clean as a baby on 
its christening-day. They quietly and quickly 
seated themselves, and no gentlemen in the united 


words, always the best: ‘ We met them with friendly 
interests; they returned it with generous sympathy.’ 

The impression thus made was «o strong, that 
tho poor fellows longed to communicate it to others. 
One, after conferring with his friends, remarked: ‘I 
wish the whole lot could hear these things. 'WJu’rc 
all together outside the Orvstal I’alaco at seven pf a 
morning, and t^e paymaster says we’re the finest.Inf, 
he ever saw, and the mildest—just like four hundred 
roaring lions.’ 

The. following morning at the early hour named, 
a carriage from Beckenham was oh its way to the? 
ground, whore about fifty men were already gathered. 
Tho carriage was sent away. ‘Coiyersatioif easily 
, followed, and by the time the remainder *of tho four 
hundred began to make their appearance, the first 
fifty liad become our firm friends; not one uncivil 
word was said, not one unwilling luyid received the 
prayer.’ 

This drive to the ‘ place appointed for the roll-call 
each morning,’ became a regular thing. Invitations 
to 1 cottage-readings ’ were given, a partylg breakfast- 
party arranged, friendships fbrmed. Tile slap not 
sailing at the time appointed, a ‘ round robin ’ was 
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addressed to thiir _ benefactress by the f navvies, 
prcssingly requesting ber return fr^rn Essex, whither 
|he l/ad gone, ‘ to give them some' more good advice 
before they should go away from their own country, 
perhaps never to return.’ This perfect confidence 
in her ‘"care lor them’ is surely very touching. On 
the 18th of dune, an early visit was paid, to the 
Crystal 1’alaee grounds; not only to take leave,, 
but to ‘ take .charge of any pbrtion of their largo 
wages which they chose to empower race to receive 

during their engagement in thq Crimea . Not 

only wives and children were thud’ provided for, but 
amongst the majority, who had no such tieg, an aged 
mother, an infirm father, a \vidoved sister, a sickly 
I brother, or orphan niece, w.-ro remembered with a 
generous care for their comfort.’ Stamped receipts 
for nmney-orders being given to the men, (hoy were 
‘Hung back by common u^psent, with something 
like a shout of disdain, at the'SiYppqsition that they 
could possibly require such a pledge from a friend 
and a lady.’ f e 

From that time fill their departure, these men 
‘visited the rcetovv at all hours on their pecuniary 
matters,' and,many an opportunity of quiet inter- 
coni;pv,uion was thus afforded its inmates. On the 
morning of the 21st of June, on the occasion of the 
final visit to the Crystal Palace grounds, the writq- 
tclls us: ‘ After shaking hands with each man, I took 
my leave, but was requested by an olficial to return, 
to limy the subject of a communication which had 
been passing from the men to the foremen of the 
corps. Tt was to v^pvogs the united wish of these 
warm and grateful hearts that 1 should go out with 
them to the Crimea, to keep them straight, and fo be 
with any of them who should die out there in their 
last hours. And they hpnibly pegged to know if they 
might tako the best place on board for. me, and pay 
for it amongst themselves, it went to my heart to 
rdftise them. . . . But when 1 explained to them the 
sacred Home duties which withheld me from leaving 
England, they reeognk**A '.hem at once as paramount 
claims. .Mi dJsa fil'iied t honey Ives by asking for a 
promise of one more farewell visit on board their 
ships.’ 

These farewell visits were paid upon (lie occasion 
of the sailing of each ship tlfat bore away the Army 
Works Corps. Of these ships, the Jura was the last; 
she left England on the December of 18 .m, with her 
complement of five hundred men. A very touching 
incident in connection with this final visit wq'l 
deserves to he* given in fill}. Two men having 
borrowed half a sovereign each, came to the rectory 
to repay it the evening before their departure. ‘Arc 
you sure, my friends,’ said their honefiietresa, ‘ that 
you can afford to give it hack?’ 

‘Quite sure, and thunk you, ma’am, a thousand 
■ times.’ 

‘ When we met on hoard ship, we found that whilst 
other men had been laying out from ton to twenty 
shillings apiece in warm vests, John .and Janies had 
been obliged to do without them, to enable tin in to 
„ repay their debts. . 0 . . It was not to he borne. So, 
early in the day, we despatched a messenger for four 
warm knitted vests from London. Five o’clock came 
—our messt nger had not returned. There was plainly 
some mistake. .«. . . 

‘Tho colticy blew the night-breezes about us, as we 
drove through Deptford, the more unbearable, ,was 
the thought of these two men suffering for their high 
and delicate scnce of honour towards us. ... At the 
•fifth shop searched, the articles of clothing which we 
wanted were obtained. But who was to take them 
back to the ship ? No shopman could be spared. 

. ‘Beneath a lamp iu the street stood a group of boys; 
its light fell on a face which seemed to introduce 
the sort of niessenger I desired. The story was told 


him. “ Now, my boy, we are strangers, and I do not 
’’want to know your name or where you livo. You 
might tqke these vests, and sell or give them away as 
you choose, I should never send the police after you; 
but my confidence iu tho honour of English boys, 
which stands so high now, would be broken down, 
and those two nobly honest men would suffer, and 
might take cold, and go into consumption and die, 
and their wives and children break their hearts 
ah out them.” 

‘The boy’s oyos flashed under the lamp-light, and 
snatching the parcel, lit said: “Trust me. I’in'the' 
boy for i‘.” 

‘ Eightccnpenee happened to be the worldly all we 
had with us, after paying for the vPsts. I told him 
how sorry I was fo: this. 

“It’s a plenty. Father’s a waterman. I shall 
get his boat for nothing. All’s right! ” and off lie 
rail. 

‘The next diy passed, and the next, but no letter 
from tho Jura. We read in the Times that she had 
sailed on Thursday morning. The day-posts of 
Saturday arrival, but brought no news of the parcel. 

‘ My trust failed. “ My boy is dishonest,” 1 said; 
“and my confidence in human honour can never ho 
tin* same again.” 

* Hut by the last post on Saturday evening came a 
note to say that, .about seven o’clock on Wednesday 
evening a hoy had brought a parcel on board, and 

had requested permission to deliver it to James P- 

and John M-. 

‘ Having discharged his duty, the last sound heard 
amidst the splashing ofohis oars as he left the ship’s 
side was tin; shout: “Tell that ’ere lady I kept my, 
word, and tho jacket-', was in time.” ’ 

They were gone then, the last of this hold, bravo, 
yet tender-hearted band; gone without their guardian 
angel, to face the many toils and dangers of the camp 
before Sebastopol. But the strong silken ties of 
protecting and of grateful love wore not overstrained 
by distance. ‘ The correspondence with the men 
themselves began to average about fifty letters a 
week from the Crimeaand tlic receipts arising 
from the men’s money-orders averaged about L.fiOO 
a month. Many died in that fav-olf "land—and we 
have touching accounts given in letters from their 
mates of some who remembered Beckenham teaching 
to the very last. On the 8th of Mny 1850, the 
C/e'ipritia brought 800 men of the Army Worts'Corps 
saftdy back to English ground. ‘From that time,’ 
says tho narrator, ‘until tho Inst detachment of 
working-men landed from the Crimea, we were in 
the habit of keeping open house for their visits. . . . 
Pleasant was it to hear their short strong statements 
of not, having forgotten us in the Crimea.’ ‘ Once we 
heard as you was dead, and nigh two thousand of us 
ran together and prayed God it wasn’t true.’ And 
again : ‘ Whenever any more corned over, we said first 
thing: “ Been t ■ Beckenham, mates ? How was 
they ? 

Wo conclude this short abstract by a few remarks. 
Plainly the influence wc have seen exerted by a 
refine;! and accomplished woman over large bodies of 
men of the roughest class was remarkable both in kind 
and in ^egree. What was Its secret? Wo answer in 
her own wort’s: ‘The working-man values your cour¬ 
tesy above'J’our liberality, and your friendship most of 
alb Shew him your interest in his welfare, your desire 
for his improvement, your care for his happiness, and, 
nbovo all, your trust in his honour. Let him feel 

that lie can give back as much as he gains. 

Allow him the glorious equality of being able to 
repay friendship with friendship.’ 

A word to the many who will read this book with 
beating heart and fearful eyes, and a sudden and 
enthusiastic, yearning to exercise a like influence. It 
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is not to discourage that ve would say to such: 
Before you can do wliat tlio author has done, you 
must be what she is: your convictions mu^ be as 
intense, your experience as confirmatory of them. 
‘ The tone of seeking is one thing, tlje tone of having 
is another.’ . # 

One word, too, to our working-brothers: Give us 
credit for much unexpressed sympathy. We often 
3tand aloof, not because our hearts are cold, but 
because they arc timid. We yearn for closer kindred- 
ship than we venture to seek. Our minds are 
narfowed by conventional rcstsictions; we fool power¬ 
less to arrest your attention or to win your coafldence. 
But we have blessed our more gifted sister as we linvo 
read of what she lias done; and we appreciate to the 
full the rich reward she meets withrin the attention of 
natures so noble and so tender as yours. 

• 

o 9 e o r, A: . 

A HOMASCK. • 

’ cn vrrmt xxxvir.—Tim viral assemijlv. 

The spectacle of yesterday was repeafed : the troops 
in serried lines of blue and steel- the officers in full 
uniform with shining epaulettes—in the centre the 
stud' grouped around the general, close buttoned and 
of brilliant sheen; fronting these the h.df-circlc* of 
chiefs, backed by concentric lines of warriors, plumed, 
painted, and picturesque—horses standing near, 
some neighing under ready saddles, some picketed 
and quietly browsing—Indian women in their long 
lmnnas,* hurrying to and fr» boys and babes at 
play upon the grass—flags waving above the soldiers 
—banners and pennons floating,over the heads of 
tiie reel warriors—drums beating—bugles braying; 
such was tlio array. 

Again tile spectacle was imposing, yet scarcely no 
much ns Hint of tlio preceding day. Tlio eye at once 
detected a deficiency in the circle of the chiefs, and 
nearly half of the warriors were wanting. The assem¬ 
blage no longer impressed you with the idea of a 
multitude—it was only a respectable crowd, with 
room enough for all to gather dose around the 
council. 

Tho absence of many chiefs was at once perceived. 
King Onnpa was not there. Tlio coronet of British 
brass—lackered symbol of royalty, yesterday con- 
spicuolfcflin the centre—was no longer to be seen. 
Ilolata Mieo was missing, vytli other leaders of li^s 
note; and the thinness in the ranks of the common 
warriors shewed that these chiefs had taken their 
followers along with them. Most of tlio Indians on 
the ground appeared to bo of the clans of Omatla, 
‘ Black Dirt,’ and Ohala. 

Notwithstanding the fewness of tlieir following, I 
saw that IToitle-mattee, Arpiucki, negro Abram, and 
the Dwarf were preseut. Surely these stayed not to 
sign ? 

I looked for Oyeola. It was notfdifficult to discover 
one so conspicuous, both in figure and feature. He 
formed tho last link in the now contracted curve of 
the chiefs. He was lowest in rank, but this did not 
signify, as regarded his position. Perhaps he had 
placed himself there front a feeling of modesty—a 
well-known characteristic of tho man., Ho was in 
truth the very youngest of the chiefs, an# by birth- 
rigljt entitled to a smaller command than any pre¬ 
sent; but, viewing him as he stood—even at the 
bottom’-of the rank—one could not help fancying 
that he was the head of all. * 

As upon the preceding day, there was no appear¬ 
ance of bravado about nim. Ilia attitude, though 
stately and Btatuesque, was one of perfect ease. His 
arms were folded over his full, chest—his weight 
resting on one limb, the other slightly jetired—hjj 


features repose, or how and then lit up by* an 
expression rather ijf gentleness. He seemed-the imper¬ 
sonation of an Apollo—or, to spefik losa mythology, 
ally, a ‘well-behaved gentleman waiting for. somo 
ceremony, of yhich he was to be a simple spectator. 
As yet, pothuig had transpired to excite Kim; no 
words had dioen uttered to rouse a spirit tlutt only 
geemed to slumber. 

Kre long, that attitude of repose would pages away 
—that soft*smile would chango to the.harsh frown of 
passion. * • 

Gazing upon his'fuce, one could hardly fancy such 
a ‘ ransforpiatlon possible, and yet a close observer 
might. It was like* the placid sky that precedes the 
storm—the eairu opean dliat in a moment may he 
convulsed by tho squatl—the coiieliant lion that on 
the slightest provocation may he roused to ungovern¬ 
able rage. t 

During the ngimenfs that preceded the inaugura¬ 
tion of the egumfil, I kept my eyes upon the young 
chief. Other eyes wertj regarding him as well; lio 
was the cynosure of many—but mpie was a gaze of 
peculiar interest. 

I looked for some token of recognition, but received 
none—neither m*I nor glance. Once or twi*e, his 
eye fell npoq me, but passed on to .some one else, as 
though I was but one among the crowd of his pale- 
faced adversaries. He appeared not to- remember 
me. Was this really so ? or was if, that his mind, 
pre-occupied with great thoughts, hindered liirg from 
taking notice? 

I did not fail to east my j'yea abroad—over tho 
plain - to the tents —towards tjie groups of loitering 
women. T scanned their forms, one after another. 

T fancied I saw the mad queen in their midst—a 
; centre of interest. I had liopc%tlml her jirutcf/t'e might 
he neats; but»nn. None of the figures satisfied jny 
eye.- they were all too sr/num-like~ too shorter too 
tall — too corpulent or too lunitjee. She was not there, 
liven under tho loose huuna I should have recognised 
her snlefblid form— if still ns* hfle/a/. 

If—the hypothesis elites your Why 

changed, you ask ? Growth?—development?—matu¬ 
rity? Rapid in tliu> rout hern dime is tho passage 
from inuideirfs form to that of matron. 

No; not that, nor that. Though still so young, 
tlio undulating outlines had already shewn tfiem- 
selves. When I last looked upon her, her stature had 
reached its limits; her form exhibited tlio bold curve 
of*Hogarth, so characteristic of womanhood complete. 
Not that did I fear. • 

And what then? Tlio contrary? Change from 
attenuation—from illness or grief? Nor this. 

I cannot explain the suspicions that racked mo— 
sprung from a stray speech. That jay bird, that 
yestreen chattered so gaily, had poured poison into 
my heart. But no; it could not ho Maumee? Sho* 
was too innocent. Ah! why do I rave? There is no 
guilt in love. If true—if she—hers was not crime; 
ho alone was tlis guilty one. 

1 have ill described the torture I experienced, con¬ 
sequent upon my unlucky 4 eavesdropping.’ During • 
the whole of the preceding day, it had been a source 
of real suffering. T was in tho predicament of ono 
who had heard too much, and too little. 

You will scarcely wonder that the words pf TIttj-Ewa 
•cheered me; they drove the unworthy suspicion out 
of my.mind, and inspired me with fresh hopes. Tru^ 
she had mentioned no name till I myself bad pro¬ 
nounced it; but to whom could lie* speech refer? 
‘Poor bird of the forest—her heart will bleed and • 
break.’ She spoke of the ‘Rising Sun:’ that was 
Oyeola. Who could the ‘haintclitz’ be? who but 
Mattmee? # . 

It might be but a tale of bygone days—a glimpse 
of the past deeply impressed upon tho*brain of the 
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marfiac, and still living in her memory; 'i'liis was A table was placed in front of the ground occupied 
possible. IlajrKwa bad known us in those days, had -by the general and staff - ; the commissioner stood 
qfteu met us in our«wild wood rumbles, had even been immediately behind it. Upon this table was an ink- 
will 1 ps upon the island—for the mad queen could stand with pens; while a broad parchment, exhibiting 
paddle her canoe with skill, could ride her wild steed, the creases of many folds, was spread out till it 
could go anywhere, went everywhere. r occupied nearly the whole surface. This parchment 


paddle her canoe with skill, could ride her wild steed, the creases of many folds, was spread out till it 
could go anywhere, went everywhere. r occupied nearly the whole surface. This parchment 

It nright ue only a souvenir of these happy days was tile treaty of the Oclawaha. 
that caused her to speak as she had done—in the, ‘Yesterday,’ began tho commissioner, without 
chaos .of her intellect, mistakirtg the past for tho further preamble, ‘we did nothing but talk—to-day 
I! present. Heaven forbid J n I Vi’fJ. nrn mot 4 a nnt T’lilp 1 nnl.l _ a.. sU- 


"fe are met to act. This,’ said he, pointing to the 


j The thought troubled me, bu,t not long; fori did parchment, ‘is tho treaty of Payne’s Landing. I 
j not long entertain it. I clung to the pleasanter hope you have all consMorcd what I said yesterday, 

| belief. Ifcr words were sweet ns honey, nrnj formed a and arc ready to sign it?’ 

; pleasing counterpoise to the fear J might otherwise ‘We have considered,’ replied Omatla for himself 

! I i i a . „i!_ji... i. i _ • i. _ _i .i a < . 7 * 


have felt, on discovering tfee plot against my life, and those of his party. ‘ We are ready to sign.’ 

With the knowledge that Mamnec had once loved— ‘Onopa is hcad-o’iiof,’ suggested the commissioner ; 
still loved me—I could have dared dangers a bun- ‘let him sign first. Where is Miconona? ’ lie added’ 

_ a\ . r*. .i.• _____ v .» . * r 


drcdfold greater than that. .It is hut a weak heart looking around tho circle with feigned surprise, 
that would not be gallant unaeTTiie influence of love. ‘The rnico-mico is not here.’ 

Encouraged by the smiles of a beautiful mistress, ‘And why not here? lie should have been here, 
even cowards can be brave. « * Why is lie absent?’ 

Arcus llinggold was standing by my side. Entrained 1 He is sick—lie is not able to attend tho council.’ 

in tho crowd, our garments touched; we conversed ‘That is a lie, Jumper. Mieonopa is shamming— 
togetiier! you know lie is.' 


Ilp yas even more polite to me than was his wont The dark brow of lloitle-mattce grow darker at tho 
—more fiiuiill;/.' IIis speech scarcely betrayed the insult, while iiis body quivered with rage. A grunt 
habitual cynicism of his nature; though', whenever f ( of disdain was all tho reoly he made, and folding 
looked him in the face, his eye quailed, and ins hisvirms, ho drew hack into his former attitude, 
g'ance sought the ground. 1 Abram ! you are Mieonopa’s private counsellor 

For,all that, lie had no suspicion--not the slightest —you know his intentions. Why lias lie absented 
—that I knew 1 was side by side witli the m.ui himself?’ 

who designed to murrey jne. * () Massr Ginral!’ replied the black in broken 

< English, and speaking without much show of respect 

eiuiTEn xxxvm. for his interrogator, ‘how shed ole Abe know the 

. .su.m.xg me .,j,sr., ob K '"g Y°l>y? The mico no tell me 

e etilieiting—lio go lie please, he come he please—ho 

To-day the commissioner shewed a holder front. A great chief; he no tell nobody his 'tendon.' 
bold part he had resolved to play, but lie felt sure ‘ Does he intend to sign ? Kay yes or no.’ 
of success; ami consequently there was an air of . ‘No, den!’ responded the interpreter in a Ann 

triumph in his looks. He regarded the chiefs with voice, as if forced to the answer. ‘That much ob 

the imperious g]nnci*s£.ojio determined to command his mind Abe rfo know, lie no ’tend sign that ar 
them; {jpniidcnt 4 'they wouhj, yield obedience to his doekament. He say no, no.’ 


( > sii i sb ixn me . 

... e 


wishes. 

At intervals his eye rested upon Oecoiawith a look 


‘Enough!’ cried tlie commissioner in a loud voice— 
‘enough! Now hear me, chiefs and warriors of tho 


of peculiar significance, at once sinister, and hiinii- Seminole nation! I appear before you aimed with a 
pliant. 1 was in the secret of that glance : I guessed power from your Great Rather the l’resideiit— he who 
its import; I knew that it boded no good to the is chief of us ail. That power enables me to punish 
young Seminole chief. Gould I have approached him for disloyalty nml disobedience; and 1 now exercise 
at that moment, 1 should have held duty but lightly, the right upon Mieonopa. lie is no lom/er Lilt)'of the 
and whispered in his ear a word of warning. (1 Semi nob’s!’ 

I was angry with inysclf t.lqjt I had not thought of This unexpected announcement produced an effect 
this before, llaj-liwa could have borne a message upon the audience similar to that of an electric 
i on the previous night; why did I not send it? My shock. It startled tho chiefs and warriors into new 
mind had been too full. Occupied w ith my own perils, attitudes, and all stood looking eagerly at the speaker. 

I had not thought of the danger that tlueat. ied my But the expression upon their faces was not of liko 
friend for in this light I still regarded Powell. import—it varied much. Some shewed signs of anger 

• I had no exact knowledge ot what was meant; as well as surprise. A tew appeared pleased, while 
though, from the conversation I had overheard, I tho majority evidently received the announcement 
more than half divined the coimnissioncv’s purpose, with ineredulitv. 

Upon some plea, Oreola inns to be arregted. Surely the commissioner was jesting ? IIow could 

A plea was needed; the outrage could not be he make or unmake a king of the Seminoles? How 
. perpetrated without one. Even the reckless agent could the Great Father himself do this? The 
might not venture upon such a stretch of, power Semipoles were a free nation; they were not even 
without plausible pretext; and how was this pretext tributary to the whites—under no political connection 
t0 m? ® b tai n «] * whatever. They themselves could alone elect their 

_ Tlierwithdrawal of Onopa and the ‘ hostiles, while king—they (inly could depose him. Surely Lhe com- 
OniHtla with the ‘friendlies’ remained, had given the, missioner«i.as jesting? 

agent the opportunity. Or.eokt himself was to furnish Not at all. In another moment, they pere.oi.ved 
the jijca he was in earnest. Foolish as was the project of 

Vic 1 ■ t * cou *d have whispered in his ear one deposing King Onopa, ho entertained it sdriously. 

• word ot caution ! _ He had resolved to carry it into execution; and as 

it -was too late: the toils had been laid—the trap far as decrees went, lie did so without further delay, 
set; and the noble game was about to enter it. It ‘Omatla! you have been ‘faithful to your word and 
was too late .for me to warn him. I must stand idly your honour; you are worthy to head a brave nation. ! 
by—spectator to an act of injustice—a gross violation From this time forth, you are king of the Seminoles 
of right. ri-.,-* ....j ° i ~ . * I 


J)ur Great .Father, and the people of the United 
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States, hail you as sur-li; they will acknowledge no you haJe been successful elsewhere in nu\king 
other. Now'—let the signing proceed.’ * traitors’—here the speaker glared tqwards Omatla 

At a gesture from the commissioner, Omatl% stepped and his warriors—-'but I disregapkyour machinations, 
forward to the table, and taking the pen in his hand, There &> not a man in my tribe that will turn Ifis 
wrote his name upon the pnrclnneqf. back upon ll^itle-mattee—not one.’ 

The act was done in perfect silence. Biltong voico The ojator ceased speaking, and folding his arms, 
broke the deep stillness-one word only was heard fell baqlc iato an attitude of silent deflahfce. He saw 
uttered with angry aspirate; it was the word .that the commissioner had done with him, for the 
‘traitor!’ . latter was now appealing to Abram for his signature. 

I looked round to discover who had pronounced «t; The blatk’s first answer was a decjded negative— 
the hiss was still quivering upon the lips of O^eoln; simply ‘No.’ When.urged to repeat"his refusal, he 
while his eye was fixed on Omatla with a glance of added: * 

ineffable scorn. • No—by Jovah 1 I nebber sign de d-paper— 

‘ Black Crazy Clay ’ next took the pen, and affixed nebber. Dat’s enuf— ain’t it. Bossy Thompson ?’ 


his signature, which’ was done by simply making his Of course this nut an end to the appeal, and 
‘ mark.’ • Abram was * scratched*' from the list of chiefs. 

After him followed Oliala, Itolasse Omatla, and Arpiucki followed next, and ‘Cloud’ and the 
about a dozen—all of whom were known as the Chiefs ‘ Alligator,’ and then flip dwarf Poshalla. All these 
that favoured the scheme of removal. refused their signatures, and were in turn forma'ly 

The hostile chiefs—whether by accident or design deposed from tfleir dignities. So, likewise, were 
I know not—stood together, forming the.left wing Ilolata Micofind others who were absent. * 
of the semicircle. It was now tlicir turn to declare Most of the chiofs only laughed ns they listened to 
themselves. . the wholesale cashiering. It was ludicrous enough 


It was now tlicir turn to declare 


Most of tile chiofs only laughed as they listened to 
the wholesale cashiering. It was ludicrous enough 


tUCUiettvcOi a II Ill'll o<uv I .niuniiip. au nno juuh.iuiio cnwugii 

Ifoitlc-mattco was the first about whose signing the to hear this puny office-holder of an hour pronounce 
commissioner entertained any doubt. There was a edicts villi all tlse easy freedom of an empororj* 


pause, significant of apprehension. 

‘It is your turn, .lumper,’ said the latter at length, 
addressing the chief by his English name. • 

‘You may jump me then,’ replied the eloquent and 
witty chief, making a jest of what he meant for 
earnest ns well. 

‘ How ? you refuse to sign ?’ 

‘ Hottlc-mattce docs not write.’ 


edicts villi all tisu easy freedom of an emperor 

I’oshalla, the last who had been disgraced, laughed 
like the others ; hut the dwarf had a hitter tongue, 
and could not refrain from a rejoinder. 

‘ Tell the fat agent,’ cried lie to the interpreter— 
‘ tell him that 1 shall be a chief of the Seminoles 
when the rank weeds arc growing ovci lii^ great 
carcass—ha, ha!’ _ <— 

The rough speech was sof'searried to the cars of 


‘It is not necessary; your name is already written; the commissioner. He did nol even hear the scorn- 
you have only to place your fingor upon it.’ fill caeliinnation that followed it, for his attention 

‘I might put my linger on the wrong place.’ was now entirely occupied with one individual—the 

‘ You can sign by making a cross,’ continued the youngest of the chiefs—the last in the line—Uecoln. 
agent, still in hopes that the chief would consent. 

‘We Seminoles have but little liking for the cross^ ciiacticu xxxix. 

»ve had enough of it in the days of the Spaniards. 

Unheal ;• »nr mmi cue <;i oi 
‘Then you positively refuse to sign?’ Up to this moment ^ic young fliic 

‘Ho! Mister Commissioner, does it surprise you?’ spoken; only when Charles Omatla^m 
‘Be it so, then. Now hear what I have to say to yen, lie had hissed qut the word traitor, 
yon.’ He had mot remained all the time 

* Iloitle-mattoo's ears are as open as the comniis- attitude, neither had his conntenanci 
sinner’s mouth,’was the sneering rejoinder. indifferent to what was passing. '1 


CHAl'TUK XXXIX. 
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Up to this moment tfie young <*iicf had scarcely 
spoken ; only when Charles Omatlalodk hold of the 
yen, lie had hissed qut the word traitor. 

He had mot remained all the time in the same 
attitude, neither had his countenance shown him 
indifferent to what was passing. There was no 


‘I (joriose Hoitle-mattee from the chieftainship of constraint either in his gestures or looks—no air of 
his cfmT. The Great Father will no longer recognise affected stoicism—for this was not his character. He 
him as a chief of the Seminoles.’ , had laughed at the wit of Jumper, nnd applauded 

‘Ila, ha, ha!’ came the scornful laugh in reply, the patriotism of Abram and the otliers, as heartily 
‘ Indeed—indeed 1 And tell me,’ he asked, still eon- as lie had frowned disapproval of the conduct of the 


tinning to laugh nnd treating with derision the solemn 
enunciation of the commissioner, ‘of whom am I to 
he chief, General Thompson ?’ 


traitors. 

It was now his turn to declare himself, and lie 
stood, with modest mien, in the expectation of being 


‘ I have pronounced,’ said the agent, evidently asked. All the others had been appealed to by name ' 
confused and nettled by the ironical manner of the •—for the names of all were well known to the agent 
Indian ; ‘ you are no more a chief—we will not and his interpreters. , i 

acknowledge you as one.’ # I need hardly state that at this crisis silence, was 

* But my people ?—what of them?’asked the other on tiptoe. Thjoughmit the ranks of the soldiery— ' 
in a fine tone of irony; ‘have they nothing to say in throughout the crowd of warriors—everywhere— 
this matter?’ there was a moment of breathless expectancy, as i£ # 

‘Your people will act with reason. They wilL liston every •individual upon the ground was imbued with 
to their Great Father’s advice. They will no longer the presentiment of a scene. 

obey a leader who has acted without faith.’ _ For my part, T felt satisfied that an explosion was j 

‘You say truly, agent,’ replied the chief, now about to take place; and, like the rest, f stood 

speaking seriously. ‘My people will act With reason,i spell-bound with expectation. ' 

but they will also act with patriotism and fidelity. Tl^ commissioner broke silence with the words : 

Do not flatter yourself of the potency of our Great ‘At last we come to you, Powell. Before proecetl- 

Father's advice. If it be given as a father’s counsel, ing further, let mo ask—Are you acknowledged as a 
they will listen to it; if not, they wilP shut their chief 1' 

cars against it. As tq your disposal of myself,*1 There was insult in the tone, the manner, the 

uuly laugh at the absurdity of the act. I treat ——-—- 

both Ret and agent With scorn. I Iiavo no dread Of * Th0 tfnltcd States government afterwards disapproved of 
Your nnwer T hnvo four for tlm lnvnltv nf mv this abMl,d dethronement of the chiefs; but tliero is no doubt 
io^l cT 1: • 1 l°s lojaity Ot my that Thompson acted under secret instructions from the 

peoplo. Sow dissension among them a^youpleasg; President. ■ 


• Tho United States government afterwards disapproved of 
this absurd dethronement of the chiefs; but tliero is no doubt 
that Thompson acted under secret instructions from the 
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words. It was direct and intended, as thi' counte¬ 
nance of the speaker clearly shewed. There was 
rnalitein liis eye—malice mingled Vith the confidence 
in prospective triumph. 

The interrogation waB irrevelant, superfluous. 
Thompson know well that Powell wLs a chief—a 
sub-elvef, it? is true, but still a chief—a qrar-cliief of 
tlie Redatieks, the most warlike tribe of thc'natiom 
The question was put for mere provocation. The' 
agent tempted an outburst of that temjyr that all 
knew to be none of the gentlest „ 

■Strange to say, the insult failed in its effect, or 
it seemed so. They who expected an angry answer 
were doomed to disappointment.,, Oi;eola f made no 
reply. Only a peculiar smi^e was observed upon his 
features. It was not of anger, nor yet of scorn: it 
was rather a smile of silent, lordly contempt—the 
look which a gentleman would bestow upon the 
blackguard who is abusing hmn*4I.'hoso who witnessed 
it were left under the impression-'that the young 
chief regarded his iusuiler as.beneath the dignity of 
a reply, and the insult too gross, as it really was, to 
bo answered. Such impression liad I, in common 
with others around me. 

Oqeola’s look might have silenced yie commissioner, 
or, ifi; least, have caused him to change his tactics, had 
ho been at all sensitive to derision. Hut uo—the 
vulgar soul of the plebeian official was closed against 
shame, as against justice; and without regarding the 
repulse, he pressed on with his plan. 

‘I.-fib, are you a chief?’ continued lie, repeating 
the interrogatory in a still more insulting tone. 

‘ 1 lave you the right tff’ffgn ? ’ 

This time his questions were answered, and by a 
dozen voices at once. Chieftains in the ring, and 
warriors who stood behind it, shouted in reply: 

‘The Rising Sun ?—k chien lie is t a chief. He 
lias'lliq right to sign.’ 

‘Why call his right iu question?’ inquired Jumper, 
with a suceriug laugh. ‘ Time enough when he wishes 
to exercise it. iloJikely to do that now.’ 

‘But I fim,' said Oi/eola, \idilrc3sing himself to the 
orator, tftid speaking with marked emphasis. ‘1 have 
tlie right to sign —I shall siyn.’ 

It is difficult to describe the ‘effect produced by 
tills unexpected avowal. Tlie entire audience—white 
men (is well as red men—was taken by surprise; and 
for some moments there was a vibratory movement 
throughout the assembly, accompanied by a confused 
murmur of voices. Exclamations were heard on gll 
sides—cries of varied import, according to the polit¬ 
ical bias of those oho uttered them. All, however, 
betokened astonishment: with some, in tones of joy; 
with others, in the accents of chagrin or anger. 
Was it Oqeola who had spoken? Had they heard 
aright? Was the ‘Rising Hun’ so soon to sink behind 
tlie clouds ? After all that had transpired—after all 
he had promised—was he going to turn traitor ? 

Such questions passed rapidly among the hostile 
chiefs and warriors; while those of. lhj* opposite party 
could scarcely conceal their delight. All knew that 
the signing of (>;eola would end the alfair; and the 
removal become a 1 natter of course. The O.mutlas 
would have nothing more to fear; tlie hostile warriors, 
who had sworn it, might still resist; but there was 
nu leader among them who could bind the patriots 
together as vjceola had done. With liis defection, the 
spirit of resistance would become a feeble things the 
patriots might despair. 

Jumper, Clovql, Coa Ilajo, and Abram, Arpiucki, 
.and the dwarf, seemed all equally stricken with 
astonishment. ()■,cola—lie on whom they had re¬ 
posed their fullest confidence—the hold designer of 
the opposition—the open foe to all who had hitherto 
advocated the removal-'-lie, the pure patriot in whom 
all had belieccil—whom all had trusted, was now 


going to desert them—now, in the eleventh hour, 
i-when his defection would be fatal to their cause. 

‘ He lias been bribed,’ said they. ‘ His patriotism 
has been all a sham; his resistance a cheat. He has 
been bought by the agent; he has been acting for 
him all alpng. ITolgwaugus ! Jsle-hulwa-steha;/.* ’Tis 
a treason blacker than Omatla’s I ’ 

Thus muttered the chiefs to one another, at the 
same lime eyeing Oceola with the fierce look of 
tigers. 

With regard to Powell’s defection, I did not myself 
know what to make of ,jt. He had declared his reso¬ 
lution tq sign tho treaty; what more was needed? 
That ho was ready to do so was evident from his 
attitude: he seemed only to wait for the agent to 
invite him. „ • > 

As to tho commissioner being a party to this 
intention, I knew he was nothing of the kind. Any 
one wiio looked in his face, at tlmt moment, would 
have acquitted,him of all privity to the act. lie was 
evidently as much astonished by Oceola’s declaration 
as any one upon the ground, or even more so; in fact, 
he seemed bewildered by tlie unexpected avowal; so 
much, that it Was some time before he could make 
rejoinder. 

He at length stammered out: 

‘ Very well, Oyeola! Step forward here, and sign 
they,’ 

Thompson's tone was changed: he spoke sooth¬ 
ingly. A new prospect was before him. (Ircola would 
sign, and lints agree to the removal. The business 
upon which the supreme government had deputed 
him would thus be accomplished, and with a dexterity 
that would redound to his own credit. ‘Old Hickory’ 
would be satisfied; grid then what next? what next? 
Rot a mission to a mere tribe of savages, but an 
embassy to some high court of civilisation. He 
might yet be ambassador? perhaps to Spain? 

All! Wiley Thompson! thy castles in the air 
'(chateaux en Espayne ) were soon dissipated. They 
fell suddenly as they had been built: they broke 
down like a house of cards. 

Oceola stepped forward to the table, and bent over 
it, as if to scan the words of tho document. His eyes 
ran rapidly across the parchment; he seemed to be 
searching for some particular place. 

lie found it—it was a name—he read it aloud: 

‘ Charles Oinatla.’ 

Raising himself erect, lie faced tho eomtnlftaoner; 
and, in a tone of irony, asked the lutter if he still 
desired him to sign. 

‘ You have promised, Oqeola.’ 

‘ Then will I keep my promise.’ 

As he spoke the words, he drew his long Spanish 
knife from its sheath, and raising it aloft, struck 
the blade through the parchment till its point was 
deep buried in the wood. 

‘That is my signature!’ cried he, as ho drew forth 
the steel. ‘ See! Omatla! it is througli your name. 
Beware, traitor! Undo what you have done, or its 
blade may yet pass through your heart!’ 

‘ Oh! that is what he meant,’ cried the commis¬ 
sioner. rising in rage. ‘Good. I was prepared for 
this Insolence—this outrage. General Clinch!— 
I appeal to you—your soldiers—seize upon—arrest 
him!’ r ‘ 

These tauten speeches I heard amidst the con¬ 
fusion of voices. I heard Clinch issue some hurried 
orders to an officer who stood near. I saw half a 
dozen files separate from the ranks, and rush fdrward; 
I saw them cluster around Oceola—who the next 
moment was in their grasp. 

Not till several of the bhie-coateil soldiers were 
sent sprawling over the ground; not till guns had 

* Bad man—villain, 
r v t 
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been thrown aside, and a dozen Btrong men had fixed 
their gripe upon liim, did the young chief give over 
his desperate struggles to escape; and then apparently- 
yielding, he stood rigid and immobile, as if lira frame 
had been iron. 

ft was an unexpected denouement —alike unlooked 
for by either white men or Indians. It was‘a violent 
proceeding, and altogether unjustifiable, tfliis was 
no court whoso judgo had the right to arrest for 
contempt. It was a council, and even the insolence 
of an individual could not be punished without the 
coneurrcnce of both parties, general Thompson had 
exceeded his duty—lie had exercised a power arbitrary 
as illegal. 

The scene that followed was so confused as to defy 
description. The air was rent wit 1^loud ejaculations; 
the shouts of men, the screams of women, ll> ■ cries 
of children, the yells of the Indian warriors* fell 
simultaneously upon the ear. There was no attempt 
at rescue—that would have been imppssible in the 
presence of so many troops—so many traitors; but 
the patriot chiefs, as they hurried aw’ay Trom the 
ground, gave out their wild ‘ Yo-hn-ehce’—the gather¬ 
ing war-word of the Seminole nation-*-that in every 
utterance promised retaliation and revenge. 

The soldiers commenced dragging Or cola inside the 
fort. 

‘Tyrant!’ cried lie, fixing his eyo upon the cijjn- 
niissioner, ‘ you have triumphed by treachery; but 
fancy not that this is the end of it. You may imprison 
Oi,'.eola—hang him, if you will—but think not tli.it 
his spirit will die. No; it will live, and cry aloud 
for vengeance. It speaks! Ilgar yc yonder sounds? 
Know ye the “war-cry” of the llcdsticks? ill ark 
it well; for it is not the last tune it will ring m 
your ears. Ho- -yo-ltu- rhee ! yo-Ha-u/icii ! Listen to 
it, tyrant 1 it is your death-knell—it is your death- 
knell ! ’ 

While giving utterance to these wild threats, the 
young chief was drawn through the gate, and hurried’ 
’off to the guard-house within the stockade. 

As I followed amid the crowd, some one touched 
me on the arm, as if to draw my attention. Turning, 

I beheld Haj-Kwa. 

‘To-night, by the tve-rnt said she, speaking so ns 
not to be heard by those around. ‘There will be 
shadows—more shadows upon the water. Per¬ 
haps’ — 

1 did'fiot hear more: the crowd pressed us apart; 
and when I looked again, the mad queen had 
moved away from the spot. • 


BIRDS AS OBSERVED BY ME. 

Tjj my early days, birds of every kind were my 
friends, and much of my time was taken up watching 
them. I never studied much of their learned classifi¬ 
cation, nor did I ever care much about having any 
of my own; I simply was fond fcf them, and iTkcd 
to watch their habits. I have often, when I ought to 
have been at school learning my lessons, stolen away 
to the wood, at the back of our bouse, to watch the 
motions of the titmice, or try to discover the exact tree 
whereon the cuckoo sat. And when I succeeded in 
getting a good view of the cuckoo, I founftaits attrac¬ 
tion^ quite resistless, and would be chained to the spot 
as long as that strange bird remained on tlio tree. I 
was surprised at first—but I soon became accustomed 
to it—to find that the cuckoo uttered a low, Iiarsfy 
grating sound, somethings like a gurgle in the throat, 
before giving forth the clear, dreamy Au-koo, Aa-koo; 


* Spring, pond, or wftcr. 


and I alio noticed that when sire deft the tree,*her 
flight seemed to be zigzag and’ uncertain, as if she 
could not make up her mind which tree to light on 
next. Sopn after she left the tree, too, several Litffe 
birds would twitter off; anil follow the stranger 
wherever siie -front. • 

I had hlyays thought—and I don’t Snow .why I 
should have thought it—that the cuckoo frequented 
fhe neighbourhood of trees only; but I found .her as 
frequently pn the hillside, perched upon some stone, 
and calling A'u-kog, {v«-koo, juBt as "she did in the 
wood. At first, I thought she must have strayed or 
been hunted by other birds from the woods; but when 
1 at lerwaiHs saw pthcr cuckoos on the hillside, 1 
knew tnat she frequented.both. 1 never saw a cuckoo 
far in the wood, but generally on the outskirts: tall 
elm-trees bordering parks or gardens seemed to be 
preferred to the middle ^if woods, and never very far 
from houses, which msde nio think the bird liked to be 
within sight of ou* dwellings. 

During all #iy watchings, I never found tiff cuckoo 
molesting other bigds, as the hawk docs, and jet I 
| could not help seeing that she was no favourite with 
! her feathered brethren. This jealousy or natural spite 
was at times carried to great lengths; and 1 have seen 
a cuckoo’s enjoyment sadlj* marred by a little ariRy of 
persecutors, Srul the very life of the bird endangered. 
I* seemed to me that these tiny assailants took period¬ 
ical fits of anger; for I have listened to a cuckoo in 
full song, when numerous little birds were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, ami observed that none of them notified her 
presence excepting her hud y-gu.-i rd—a pair of marsh- 
tits. On the other hand, some days, a whole 

army of little birds would spPnd hours ill pursuing 
their helpless victim, the air ringing with their Hereanis 
of defiance and rage. Even at those times, the euekoo 
occasionally cpiilted lie* lioteefwhile on the wing—not 
plaintively uttered, hut just as usual, which ahviu-s jfnve 
me the idea that the bird enjoyed the fun, and rather 
wished to lead her tormentors a gay chase, than hide 
herself fsoni such overwhcbnig^-.jTlds. These attacks 
took place, bo far as cverJ^aw, onlyfrn the neighbour¬ 
hood of trees. Her life was certainly more enjoj’ablo 
amongst the hills: there, she flitted about from one 
stone to aimther, lftr flights usually extending to 
several hundred yards, at the same time accompanied 
or followed bj r her faithful friends, the mars^-tits. 
Why they attended her, 1 never could, quite find out, 
unless they acted as guards to warn the euekoo of the 
intrusion of enemies, or as purveyors to supply her 
with food. I dare say if I iiad been a reader, I should 
have seen why the cuckoo was molested by many birds, 
why she was carefully guarded by some, and spitefully 
entreated hj' others; hut 1 haled reading, and liked 
watching: so it was many a day before T found out the 
wonderful truth, tliat she lays her eggs in the nests 
of other birds. The first nest occupied by a young 
euekoo which fell to my notice, was the watcr-jvng- 
tail’s: here 1 found the intruder one daj'in June. X 
was unprepared for any sueli discovery, and at fi^gt I 
did not know what to make of it; and it was not until 
his feathers began to come to maturity, that I aseer-. 
tained .the fact, and knew thaf the two wagtails 
already deprived of their rightful progeny, were toiling 
from morning till night to supply the voracious 
appetite of the young cuckoo. Nor did their cares 
jieasc when the bird left the nest; for I noticed that 
for sqme time afterwards, the foster-pifrents fetched 
food, which was eagerly devoured by this adventurer? 

This is about all 1 can remember of Jhe cuclfoo; and 
many a holiday have I spent in her company. I was. 
more led to watch- her habits than those of anj; other 
birds, because they always appeared so strange and 
mysterious. Moreover, I loved to listen to the quiet 
notes, stealing through tho wtft-m air of*June or July. 
I have said that I often stole a day from Behool to spend 
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among the copses’and wootls > these days wdrc gener¬ 
ally in .1 one or .J nly; ‘and to this day "1 never can hear 
the ufttes ATw-koo, Ay-koo, withoiA associating them 
vii'ih a certain guilt, felt long ago when I (teo often) 
played' truant. 

Of all turds, 1 always thought the 'tits the most 
indefatigable'ih their search for food. Tl)e^ are not 
shy birds, but allow one to remain within a very few 
yards vhen they are nt work. I< remember they were 
fond of the silver birch-tree, and seemed fo prefer a 
young or moderate-sized one tp the full-grown tree. 
And of all the varieties of blue, greater, lesser 
king-tailed, and cole, the blue titmouse or ox-eye was 
the most active. Several kinds, would o'icen claim 
equal right to one tree, and each pursued its avocations 
without disturbing, or even noticing its neighbours. 
The blue tit preferred the branches to the stem, and 
the smaller sprays to the ^ranches; and when one 
began searching its spray, it Tftver^ left it till the 
search was complete. Back downvards was the 
favourite’position; and every iittie Giiink in the 
bark was tried, tapped, and plundered. The plunder 
was minute insects, their egg?, cbrysalcs, and tiny 
caterpillars. 

1 used to suspect the fits were fqnd of seeds also, 
but fifShis I never was certain. From where the 
small branch sprung from the greater, tfiiil along ifs 
entire length, clung, traversed, and pecked, this tiny 
bird, accompanying the action with sundry low, shrill 
notes or squeaks; and when several tits were at work 
on oneHree, these notes were constant. Their motions 
were very quick: a branch several feet long could ho 
examined and pi under eTH f) a very lew minutes—vary¬ 
ing from half a liiinufh to about four usually; and 
they reminded me of bees, for a fi w seconds sufficed 
to shew new-comers whether the branch had been 
previously visited by dtliers. Their claws are well 
adapted for clinging, and their necks are very supple; 
so much so that the bird, while hanging to a horizontal 
branch rtf an inch or two in diameter, can twist its 
head round to the uppicipurt, au<l examine and probe 
it, without changing its pd&*>ion. It generally con¬ 
iines itself, liowUrcr, to the 'under part and sides of 
the branch. 

The nest of the tit used to lie' an object of much 
delight to me. I never harried one, hut seldom could 
resist putting my finger into tho small hole at the side, 
to find if there, were eggs or young birds. Such a 
colony—some dozen or move in one nest not larger 
than a cricket-ball: no wonder tho parent tils require 
to make the best of their time to supply food for all 
at home. However, they manage to rear their numer¬ 
ous brood; but that would be impossible were balk 
birds not constantly engaged in getting food. They may 
both stay away, ton, from the nest for some time at a 
stretch, for it does not require the heat of the parent 
to keep the youug ones warm in their dry ball of 
fenthprs. 

Another little bird (the least of British birds, I 
believe), the wren, or katy-wren, as w<> used to call it, 
was strange in its habits. I always found it in hedge¬ 
rows, or close to drains or small streams. Unicss for 
its shrill note, I slioiTld seldom have noticed its<»here¬ 
abouts, for the colour of the wren is too dark to admit 
of tire bird being easily seen. I never saw tire wren 
feed, its motions were very quick, and it seemed an 
easily scared bird. Its favourite resorts were up, 
drains, or amongst the tangled briers tlmt fringed tiro 
Rides of some tiny brook: there it would sit, or hop 
from oil' little spray to another, emitting its sharp 
note, so loud for a bird of its size; and if startled from 
its retreat, wuuld seek the nearest drain-mouth, and 
vanish. I always deemed the wren a shy bird, and 
cannot say it v as ever a great favourite; but it had 
its mystery, too, for I never saw it feeding. 

It puzzles *0110 to remember the Batin names of 


birds; and I always prefer home titles, such as the 
'mavis, the robin, the ox-eye or yellow yorlin, to 
following them up with hard Latiu words, suelt as j 
Troglodytes vulgaris, which I have carefully copied I 
from a book as the name given by naturalists to tho : 


katy-wreu! 


L Q O lv I N G EAST: 

r IN JANUARY 1838. 

‘ Lover amt friend bast Tliou put far from me, anil bid mine j 
acquaintance out of my sight,’ 

I.n rr.F. white clouds, where are yon flying 
Over the sky so blue and cold? 

Fair faint hopoft, why are you lying 

Over my heart like a white cloud's fold ? ' 

t j ! 

Little green leaves, why are you peeping i 

Out of the mould where the snow yet lies? | 

Toying west wind, why arc yon creeping 

Like a child's breath across my eyes? I 

' | 

Hope and terror by turns consuming, 

Lover and friend put far from me— 

AYhat should 1 do with the bright spring's coming ' 
Like an angel over the sea ? 

r , j 

Over the cruel sea that, pm ted , 

Me from miue--iVt for evermore ? 

Out of the wolid East, whence daited j 

Heaven's full quiver of vengeance sore. : 

4 Ik 

I 

Day teaches day—night whispers morning, ' 

‘ Hundreds arf weeping their dead, and thou > 

Weepest thy living! Bise, lie adorning 
Thy brows, uuwidowcd, with smiles.’—But how ? 

O had he married me—unto anguish, j 

Hardship, sickness, peril, and pain, »I 

If on my breast his head might languish, 1 

In lonely jungle or burning plain : ! 

! 

O had we stood on tho rampart gory, \ 

Till he—ere Horror behind ns trod— 

Kissed me, and killed me, and with his glory j 

My soul went happy and pure to God ! 1 

(O - 

Nay, nay—God pardon me, broken-hearted, 

4 Living this dreary lilt: in death; 

Many there arc far wider parted : 

Who under one roof-tree breathe one breath. 

But we that laved —whom one word half broken I 
Had drawn together close soul to soul, i 

As Up to lip—and it was not spoken, 

Nor may he, while the world’s ages roll. j 

( I sit me (low ■ with the tears all frozen: ! 

1 drink my cup, be it gait or wine: 

I know, if lie Jives, I am his chosen; 

I know, if lie dies, that he is mine. 

It lov e in its silence be greater, stronger 
Than hundred vows, Ur sighs, or tears. 

Solo, wait thou on Him a little longer % 

Wbn'holdoth the baianco of thy years. 

Little white clouds, like angels flying, 

Bring the young spring from over tho sea i 
Loving or losing, living or dying, 
n Heaven, remember—remember me! 
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THE WILD W-IIITE MAN. • 

Is tlic year 1803, the British government, observing 
the successful progress of the convict settlement nt 
Port Jackson, fitted out an expedition fof the for¬ 
mation of a similar establishment on the southern 
coast of Australia. The great inland bay of Port 
Phillip had been explored during the previous year 
by Captain Flinders, in the Investigator; and his 
favourable report of the surrounding country greatly 
influenced the government in their choice ot* a 
locality. 

The command of the expedition was given to 
Colonel Collins. The convicts—307 in number— 
were nil males. Of these, o*ly seventeen received 
permission for their wives to accompany them; and 
with the exception of seven littlc*oncs, who were too 
young to he left behind, their children wore forbidden 
to undertake the long and dangerous voyage, which 
was then regarded with extreme distrust. A detach¬ 
ment of about fifty soldiers, with three lieutenants,‘ 
formed the military guard ; and various civil officers, 
four surgeons, and a chaplain and seven soldiers’ 
wives, completed the materiel of the new settlement. 

In those days of breathless enterprise, when our 
countrymen hurry to and fro over the whole earth, 
and undertake a voyage to the antipodc% or an 
expedition to the north pole, with equal coolness, 
it is interesting to note the gloomy forebodings 
of these early voyagers to the southern world. The 
means of so doing are furnished by the diary of the 
Rev. Robert Knopwood, ehnplnin to the expedition. 
‘The land behind ns,’ he writes, ‘is the abode of 
civilised people; that before ns, the residence of 
savages. When, if ever, we shall enjoy an inter¬ 
course with the world, is doubtful and uncertain. 
'We are leaving the civilised world behind us to 
enter upon a career unknown.’ 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth in the month 
of April, but it was not until October that the shores 
of Australia were descried. Collins Rnd his officers 
chanced to land on a sterile and desolate portion of 
the coast; and after Sunday disappointments, arising 
from the absence of fresh water, the barreiftiess of 
the soil, and other causes,' a spot withouifthe Heads 
—aj the rocky barriers at the entrance of Port Phillip 
are termed—was selected as tlio site of the intended 
settlement. A more unfortunate choice conld scarcely 
have been made; it was found impossible* to subsist 
in such a locality; nor were they successful in their 
endeavours to discover a favourable district. Acting, 
therefore, on the discretionary powers wherewith he 
was invested by the government, Colonel Collin} 


decided on abandoning Port Phillip, and steering 
across Bass's Strait. He Eventually founded the peual 
colony of Tasmania. 

But before* this removal occurred, eight of the 
prisoners absconded Five of these were subsequently 
recovered; but the others never returned, and were 
supposed to have perished of hunger, or to have 
been slain by tlu*natives. • * 

For thirtj»-two years, Port Phillip remained un¬ 
settled, and, in fact, was supposed to be unfit for the 
habitation of civilised man. In the interval, however, 
sundry partial explorations had taken place. IIumo 
and Hovell had penetrated overland to the (ieelong 
country; and the Sydney gpvnr nnient had failed in 
a second attempt at convict ccjonisation. Sturt had 
discovered the source and embouchure of the Murray 
River; M‘Kil!op had ventured to Lake Omco, and 
gazed upon the cternaftmowst>f the Australian Alps; 
and Henty had established a whaling-station qf Port¬ 
land Bay. But the honour of practically demon¬ 
strating the capabilities of Port ^Phillip belbngs to 
John Batman. In May Hj,So, 'rhis gentleman sailed 
from Launceston, in Tifhnania, anq^landing, on the 
western shores .of the hay, at a point named by him 
Indented Head, he*at once observed that the land 
in that region was excellently adapted for either 
tillage or pastoral uses. The natives wore also^vcry 
friendly; and having, liy tho aid of interpreters, been 
made to comprehend tho object of tho white man's 
visit, they cordially welcomed and granted him a 
large tract of land. • 

Delighted with the successful result of his’ enter¬ 
prise, Batman returned to Tasmania for seeds and 
implements, leaving six of Ids men, with three 
months’ supply of provisions, in charge of his newly 
acquired property. During ids temporary absence, a 
strange event occurred. • 

The natives were so little alnrnicd at the presence 
of the whites as to mix freely with them, and often 
assisted them by virions friendly offices, which were j 
requited in kind. One day, however, a savage of" 
fiercer "aspect than usual made his appearance. He 
was very tall, and of monstrous bulk; his matted 
hair hung wildly about his shoulders, and his fl&tures 
jvero nearly hidden by the profuse g^oWth of his 
beard* A looso ‘ rug ’ or wrapper, made of the skin| 
of the kangaroo, was his sole garment; and in his 
hand he carried a long and formidable spear, con¬ 
structed of tho close-grained wood of the country and ' 
its point and rows of inverted teeth hardened by the 
action of fire. 

As this uncouth being approached tl*e tents, their 
inmates perceived with astonishment that his skin 
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was*of a tawny line; whereat. all the natives whom ami Marmon, feeling doubtful of their ultimate fate, 
they Jiad yet seen were black. Tins caused them to Vf fee ted their escape from tho camp, ns _ previously 
Igrmise that he inijflit possibly be or European origin; stated; gnrt the vessels sailing shortly after, nothing 
and u ho stood before them, evidently labouring more was heard of them. 

under strong excitement, and apparently striving*to What became o( Pye and Marmon has never been 
speak, yet ujjtViing no sound, one of them o($*ed him satisfactorily ascertained. Buckley himself always 
bread, St the bhiuc time pronouncing its mine. Tho evinced great dislike to being questioned about them, 
poor fellow mechanically seized the proflbred food,, and seemed to regard the inquirer with much sus- 
and endeavoured to repeat tho wflrd. After Yeiterated picion. It appears that the course taken by tho 
efforts, and as many failures, a sudden thought seemed fugitives was around the head of the bay ; and Mr 
to strike him. His eyes brightened, lie cast away Wedge, in his report to the Geographical Society of 
his spear, and stretching out liiS arm, with eager Tasmania, dated 183oj> says that Buckley assumed 
gestures, invited their attention to something marked him, that in their flight, Pye became exhausted, and 
thereon. On examination, this proved to be two was left behind at the Yarra Biver; and that Marmon 
letters, ‘W. B.,’ rudely pricked, out and stained, quitted him at Indented Head, with the avowed 
sailor-fashion. These they soifght to decipher. ‘ W,’ intention of returning to the camp. But there are 


said they for William. He smiled and nodded. 


many different versions of this affair. Sometimes 


for Burges. He shook his ha.ul. Brown, Bruce, Ball Buelftey averred that they were killed by snakes, 
—every, name commencing witli*the/tccoud letter of and at others that they had lost themselves in the 
the alplmbct that they could think df, was tried, with bush, and were never seen by him after. But the 
the like result; till at length,*as by a mighty effort, Australian wilds fjprnish no indigenous fruits capable 
their strange visitor burst into speech, and exclaimed, of affording sustenance to man; and it is generally 
with a genuine English accent: ‘ W. for William, believed that tpmger, and the difficulty of procuring 


B. for Buckley.’ 


food, induced a repast at which humanity shudders. 


Tljeit tiiey knew that it was of:e of their own Be this as it may, no vestige of their remains has 
countrymen who stood in that wretched jjuise before ever been discovered. 

them. « After parting from his companions, Buckley appears 

On Batman’s return to Port Phillip, he was to have remained alone some time. One day, how- 
informed of this diseovery, and being a man of kindly ever, disgusted alike with his solitary life, and the 
disposition and feeling heart, he at once assumed the precarioiisness of his means of subsistence, he wan- 
protection of tho white savage, llis first care was to dered on the beach, anxiously endeavouring to descry 
shave and clean his ji&JAn ?—a process which appears some vessel, which happily might rescue him from 
to have considerably Jessened tho duskiness of tho his vast prison, ilis shoes had long since abandoned 


latter’s complexion. The kangaroo skins were di«- 
pensed with, and a more civilised costume substi- 


his feet, which now therefore left their imprint on the 
soft sand. As he scrolled listlessly along, he picked 


tuted; but it was long ere Ik: could walk in shoes up a fragment of a spear, and with this ho waded 
without much discomfort. His first sliirt—stwn by amongst the rocks in search of sliell-llsli, now his 
Miss Batman—was of Brobdignagian proportions, principal food. Whilst thus engaged, lie was observed 
consisting of an incredible quantity of linen; and ,by three native women, who, creeping stealthily down 
when ho was set..;m horseback to accompany his to the beach, imagined that they beheld in him their 
protector, it was disStfvsx^d that the stored 1 of the lo9t chief Murragark, whom Buckley appears to 
settlers-could nqffurnish stirrups sufficiently large to have resembled in size and stature. Tho illusion was 
accommodate his huge feet. increased by the circumstance of bis carrying the 

By slow degrees, the reclaimed man recovered the broken spear of tile deceased warrior; and the colour 
use of his native language, mid was enabled to com"- of his skin excited but little surprise, being readily 
municate his history and adventures. It must not ascribed to the potent influence of the grave.* 
be supposed, however, that bis reminiscences assumed The ftelilahs of tho forest having, in a manner, 
the form of a t ounce ted narrative; on tho contrary, captured this ungainly Samson, brought him, nothing 
they were extracted from him, not without difficulty, loath, to the men of their tribe, who, in ffifct, had 
at various times. To the last, he was sullen ard segn his footprints on the sand, and were already in 
reserved, usually answering . : n monosyllables; and search of him. lie was immediately surrounded by 
not unfrcquently ho manifested great anger on being a mob of yelling savages, and doubtlessly imagined 
questioned of his past life. He is also said to have that ho was destined to be carved into collops for the 
varied considerably in his account of some partieu- gratification of his epicurean captors; but again 
lars; but his habitual taciturnity, and imperfect bis resemblance to tho great chief befriended him. 
command of language, probably caused him to be They examined bis feet and hands—they eagerly 
misunderstood by the retailers of bis conversation. scrutinised the spear, of which be had fortunately , 
Kis history, divested of the romance wherewith it retained possession; and when they discovered on 
has sometimes been clothed, is as follows: his ,«ide a sear, -imilar in appearance to one which 

William Buckley—for such was indeed his name— had marked the body of Murragark, they deemed the 
was horn at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, in 17*0. In evidence of his identity complete. Buckley, mean- 
early life, he followed the occupation of ft stone-mason; time, mistook their very animated gestures for so 
but bis great height—which is stated at six fret six man^ tokens of their pleasure at his fleshly condition, 
inches—and stalwart proportions attracting the notice A long conversation ensued, during which the name 
of a jecruiting sergeant, he was easily induced to of Mufragarlc was incessantly repeated. It ended, 
exchange tjio trowel for tho musket, ami accordingly very much,!-) his satisfaction, in their feeding, instead 
enlisted in the 4th regiment. He had served hut v of eating *him; and lie was given to understand, by 
Short time in his new capacity, when ho robbed one signs, that thenceforth he was never to quiti hi» 
of his comrades; for which offence—such was then savage entertainers. 

the severity of'our laws—he was sentenced to trans- Accordingly, although treated with great respect, 

portation for life. This occurred in 1803, in the --:.... .. - 

twenty-third year of llis age: and it thus happened * The superstition here alluded to Is very prevalent amongst 
that lie became an unwilling member of Colonel the Australian aborigines, who imngino that the whole of the 

iCollins’s aim live ovneditinn i/v fort Vhillin When whita population are their doccased brethren. For a supposed 

i^oumss aou.nve expulition to tort lnuup. _when rcstore a trioud. they testify great affection; but it is very 

the order for removal to Tasmania was issued, „ n pi c „ gBn t, ; >nd not (.little dangerous, to be mistaken for a 

Buckley, and two others, yarned respectively Pye departed enefiy. 


* The superstition here alluded to is very prevalent amongst 
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he was scrupulously watched by day ami night. He 
was never suffered to fatigue himself with the exer* 
tious of the chase, nor to perform that inf^iitesimal 
amount of labour to. which the natives of Australia 
unwillingly submit. His gunyah was reared for him, 
and his l.-trder stocked with unwonted extravagance, 
by his savage friends. The daintiest morsels oi the 
kangaroo, and the most juicy of opofeums, the 
sweetest portions of the wombat, the whitest grubs 
of the mimosa, and the largest of gum-balls, utfre 
his. Ilis also the largest eggs and the finest fish— 
thd richest berries and the n*ost delicate roots. The 
rarest pigments were devoted to his use, and the 
warmest skins were added to his wardrobe. 

Thus, from a state of abject misery and utter 
loneliness, Buckley was suddenly elevated to a species 
of savage roynlty, and held in reverential awe as 
the restored Murragark. For some time, th# only 
perceptible fluctuation of public opinion was the 
occasional outburst of cannibal propensities, when 
his wild subjects seemed to survey his colpssal form 
with much peculiar ndmiration. 

Buckley’s domestic comfort was 0 also duly con¬ 
sidered, and a dusky, but buxom young widow was 
assigned to him, by the general consent of the tribe, 
as bis lubra, or spouse. For a time tiie pair enjoyed 
the utmost felicity of which two such strange turtle¬ 
doves were capable. But this lasted not long;.for, 
according to Buckley, the honeymoon was scarcely 
over, when his hut was one night invaded by sundry 
native gentlemen, who, claiming a prior right, forcibly 
carried off the bride. Much violence does not appear 
to haws been offered, nor were the husband's feelings 
greatly lacerated by this stroke of fortune. lie 
acknowledged, indeed, that his l*ibra went very will¬ 
ingly, and that he did not ‘make a fuss about the 
loss.’ But the natives seem to have taken a widely 
different view of the affair; for, irritated probably nt 
this practical disparagement of their own judgment^ 
at the lady’s faithlessness, and the injury inflicted on 
their white friend, they speared both the frail one 
and her lovers. 

But if Buckley’s first companion was insensible to 
his charms, there were other hearts more tender and 
more true. A gentle damsel, of the same tribe, of 
her own accord visited his solitary home, and sought 
to soothe and please the forsaken stranger. Nor were 
her efforts unsuccessful. Buckley, at various noriods, 
had rii.tny wives, but lie always expressed himself 
in more favourable terms of his second partner than 
of any other. Ou the sea-shore, near Point Lonsdale, 
is a natural cavern, in the limestone rock, which is 
said to have been the abode of the wild white man 
and Ids mate during this portion of his eventful 
career. 

It lias been doubted whether Buckley had any 
children. By those who knew and conversed with 
him, this point is diversely stated; some declaring 
positively that he was- childless, but others, am] the 
majority of evidence is on this sine, speak of sons and 
daughters. When reclaimed, in 1835, lie had with 
him two lubras, and a boy and girl; but be always 
spoke of these as adopted children. 

Many other particulars were at sundry* times 
extracted from him, antf have been worked up, by 
Mr Morgan of Ilobart-town,into a lon^niul interest¬ 
ing narrative. In it are numerous detach of native, 
feasts and fights, of huntings and corrohborees; but, 
os might be expected, there is a great paucity of 
actual events. Occasionally, ho seems to have lost 
a portion of the influence lie ordinarily exerted 
over his black friends. Whether their faith in Bis 
involuntnry personation of Murragark sometimes 
became weak, or was overpowered by hunger, wc 
know not j but lie averred that for some years be 
constantly expected death. Tlie^ouug pien, he sajd, 


were for killing him/ but the'elders of the .tribe 
always interfered to save his life. .He,appears to 
have taken matufa very coolly; «and if. lie possessed 
he certainly never attempted to exert the magic of 
civilised intellect, nor sought, by the communication 
of usefty artS, to improve the condition of Ms savage 
associates* on the contrary, contented apparently 
with the grntiflcntiou of his animal appetites, he 
willingly sunk to tlrtj dead and dreary level of Austra¬ 
lian barbarism. Like his uptutored friends, ho fed on 
raw or semi-roastod flesh, clothed himself in the skins 
of beasts, and acquiring the native dialect ceased 
ci -.-a to t|jink in his mother-tongue, until, as we have 
seen, he had totally forgotten its use. Once or twice, 
he saul, ho Bnw ships eater the bay; but be does not 
appear to have made the slightest effort to attract the 
attention of their inmates, nor in any way to extri¬ 
cate himself from the degrading position into which 
he had fallen, until Batman firmly planted his foot 
upon the soil. * 

Such was flie poor lest creature whom, nffer thirty- 
two years of savage life, the early colonists of Port 
Phillip restored to civilised society ; and, it is proper 
to add, that his own delight, when he was enabled to 
comprehend theachange, was unbounded. ‘ Nptjiing,’ 
says Mr Wedge, ‘ could exceed the joy he evinced at 
gnee more fueling himself a free man, received again 
within the pale of civilised society.’ 

lion ever lie may have been deficient in other 
qualities, ingratitude was clearly not one of Buckley’s 
limits. Both Batman and Wedge concur instating 
that he exerted himself grgatlv in maintaining ami¬ 
cable relations between- tin* natives and the colonists. 
To the former gentleman—Ins constant friend and 
patron—he was much attached ; and when informed 
of liis death, it is reccgded that ‘ he threw himself on 
tiie tied and *vept bitterly.’ * 

Buckley’s subsequent career is soon told. • A*free 
pardon was, at his own urgent desire, procured for 
him from Colonel Arthur, tiie governor of Tasmania; 
and her was appointed liatiw interpreter, with a 
salary of L.50 per aiuftim. In this capacity, his 
services were in great request; and When Sir Richard 
Bourke came flmvij from Sydney to survey the new 
fcolony, Bijckley was selected to accompany him 
in liis tour through the country. But his position 
soon became uncomfortable. Serious disputes .broke 
out between the settlers and the native population. 
Tlio latter committed many robberies, and at length 
speared two of their white neighbours, whose graves, 
on the Flagstaff Hill,.near Melbourne, are still reli¬ 
giously preserved. Wc have no record of offonces on 
the other side, but doubtlessly the whites were not 
blameless. Buckley, who could not forget the kindness 
of his old friends, refused to interpose between the 
contending parties, declaring that the Hostility of the 
blacks was solely attributable to the misconduct of 
the colonists-. Fearing, therefore, that he rpight 
relapse into barbarism, Batman resolved to .send 
him out of Pi*rt Phillip; and accordingly, In M36, 
lie was induced to embark for Ilobart-town, where < 
he resided during; the remaimlp of his life. Ilia, 
figure, and strength obtained lor him the post of 
constable, which he held many years. Subsequently, 
lie was employed as assistantr storekeeper at the 
Immigrant’s Home, and, later still, as gatekeeper 
of the Female Nursery. , * 

In his sixtieth year, Buckley, again venturing on 
matrimony, contracted a union with the widow W 
an immigrant. In 1850, the Tasmanian .goyernment 
bestowed on him the insignificant pension of L.12 per 
annum; and in the following year, Victoria having 
been separated from New South Wales, and erected 
into an independent colony, ^its legislature voted 311 
additional annuity of L.40. 

Endowed by nature with an iron constitution, 
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which liis wiW lift! ‘no doubt ^materially assisted to 
strengthen, Buckley enjoyed vigorous health almost 
to liis'latest hour. « ,11 is death wds occasioned by 
adt’ident. In'January 185(>, ho was thrown from 
a vehicle, mid received such severe injuries in the 
fall, that in a few days ho breathed lfis last sigh, 
at the advanced age of seventy-six. , r t 

•LONG BALL-PRACTICE. 

Ten years ago' large guns lyul* small were the 
simplest things imaginable. A tubular orifice driven 
not quite through the length of a metallic bar; a 
very much smaller tubo bored nj right 'Angles to 
the aforesaid, near to its ,pl«sed extremity, thus 
serving as a touch-hole—and, Jbch'old, a gun ! The 
axial boro might be a little tube, it might be a 
big tube, without disturbing^ our ideas in the least 
degree aa to what should constitute ij gun. Except 
in reference to that particular sorts of gun known 
us ‘the riHe,’ the philosophy*of llreaAns, as they 
were in England some twenty yqpis ago, is soon 
exhausted. Since that period, extraordinary develop¬ 
ments have arisen in the construction of firearms, 
all of them very beautiful, and sonif of them very 
curiofis* A few special eases have been touched 
upon by us in these columns already. E 6 r example, 
on the occasion of the Russian war, wo presented 
rur readers with rudimentary knowledge of a de¬ 
partment of conchology not much studied c\cu in 
these il&ys of sea-side rumblings and marine aquaria. 
Martial conchoid;/// we would be understood to signify, 
explanatory of the diHCK?pce between common and 
shrapnel shells, together with several other matters 
of the sort. We also said our say anent that very 
curious specimen of no-tailed war-rocket devised by 
Mr Hale. Colt's pistolg and Minid bullets hayc also 
passed pnder our review; so now, keeping well an 
courant in the projectile art, we purpose acting as 
master of the ceremonies to certain other candidates 
for public approbatToo-in the man-killing, wal'-split- 
ting, gunpowder-obnsumiiig'iiyc. 

Banishing for*a moment dll names and designa¬ 
tions, let us look at the requirements of the projectile 
art of war; and, firstly, of small-arms. TJie simplest' 
classification of these is into pistols, cavalry carbines, 
and iquskets; by which latter term we will under¬ 
stand all infantry firearms, whether rifled or non- 
rified. In each of these three, there have been great 
improvements during late years; to some of which w^ i 
shall advert. ' j 

Firstly, in respect of pistols,"the revolver principle 1 
has fairly beaten all others out of the field. As to the 
antiquity of that principle, there may be now seen in 
the Tower of London a revolver firearm nnde for 
the special use of Henry VIII. If that blufV monarch, 
with tender conscience and delicate sensibilities, had 
fired, the weapon pretty often, it might liavo fared 
better with a few pf his queens. Our meaning is, 
that, the arm would have inevitably gone off at the 
wrong end, so roughly is it constructed. Indeed, not 
' all the latest improvements of flint-locks could enable 
* the manufacturer tb turn out a perfectly reliable 
revolver; to the successful construction of which 
the detonating or percussion principle is absolutely 
necessity. 

Having ail the useful phases of revolving firearms 
well under vidw, we do not hesitate to say that Cqjoncl 
Oolt was the first person who succeeded in turning 
out of hand a revolver perfectly efficient and reliable, 
adapted for'all uio exigencies of war to which a pistol 
can be applied. For many years this celebrated 
weapon maintained a distinguished precedence over 
all others, notwithstanding that an English firm— 
Deane and Adams—Constructed revolving pistols 
which admitted of being discharged with groatcr 


rapidity than Colt’s. The American pistol requires 
#b be cocked by tbc thumb, like any ordinary fire¬ 
arm; wlign cocked, the line of aim is clear, ajid 
discharge may be effected by as light a touch at the 
trigger as the shooter may desire. The English 
revolver required— Iro speak of the past—no special 
cocking tlio trigger-pull acting that part. Neces¬ 
sarily, a trigger-pull performing this function must 
"be somewhat dead and heavy; so that at very 
dof£ quarters the* English pistol undoubtedly pos¬ 
sessed advantages over its American competitor, yet 
Colt's revolver was better adapted to the taking 'of 
steady uity. An officer, whose name at this instant 
we forget, whs surrounded at the battle of Inkermann 
by six Russians; possessing one of the self-cocking 
English revolvers, lie shot four, and testified to the 
manufacturers that had there been a necessity for 
cocking the pistol by thumb in the ordinary way, his 
life would have been taken. Still the dead trigger- 
pull incidental n to cocking was in some cases a 
disadvantage. It has been obviated. The British 
revolver may now bo caused to discharge itself by 
mere trigger-pull as formerly, or it may be cocked by 
thumb and exploded like any ordinary firearm. 

The revolver principle has succeeded well in tlio 
construction of pistols, as wc liavo seen. Has it 
answered in respect of cavalry carbines and infantry 
musVets ? No, it has not; ami wc think there is but 
little chance of its thus succeeding. By this wo 
would wish to be understood as expressing our belief 
that although tolerable weapons of tlio carbine and 
musket classes admit of being made by adoption of 
the revolver principle, still much better weapons of 
the same classes admit of construction by adopting 
other types. This foj several reasons. Firstly, inas¬ 
much as a cavalry carbine lias to be shouldered and 
discharged with one hand, it should be light; and 
seeing that inasmuch as one barrel must be neces¬ 
sarily lighter than five or six, though they be only 
Rudimentary barrels, as we find them in revolver 
pistols, therefore., ceteris paribus, a one-barrelled 
carbine must be best. But a functional objection 
exists to the adoption of the revolver principle by 
any kind of firearm larger than a pistol; and ive beg 
the reader's attention to it, inasmuch as the remaik 
applies with atjll greater force to artillery. Lhj 
ilia easing the calibre, of a gun, the strength of its parts 
relative to gun/iotcdcr, decreases in a rapidly increasing 
ratio. Wherefore it happens, that, though infjiislols 
the broceh-joiuts necessary to carry out the revolver 
principle may be made practically tight, there conus 
a maximum bore at last, witli which such tightness is 
impossible. Developing still the size of our ideal 
gun, there comes finally a bore beyond the diameter 
of which, though no joints are involved, the mere 
cohesive strength of material used forbids the manu¬ 
facturer to go; for, curiously enough, it is a well- 
demonstrated fact, that after a given thickness of 
material, varyin, according to the cohesive strength 
of material employed, no more addition to thickness 
adds to strength or power of resistance. Slightly 
anticipating another part of our subject, wc may 
here indicate that the limit of strength for cast iron, 
fashiofied into long pieces of ordnance, capable of 
projecting with safety solid balls, corresponds with 
about eight ijiches diameter. True, cast-iron long- 
,guns are ralw made of ten, and even eleven inches 
diameter, but they are only strong enough to be us ( ed 
for projecting shells or hollow shot. 

Though the revolver principle seems barely com¬ 
patible with the necessities of a cavalry carbine, yet 
in no description of firearm is the want of some 
efficient breech-loading contrivance more pressing. 
Even with all the facilities of loading which the 
conoidal expanding principle has given, aa exemplified 
in the Minijj and Enfield rifled muskets, still, the 
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operation of charging a cavalry Carbine by the alius sninll-horcil, sin oil-arm again.' Thirdly, tlytt all 
muzzle, and on horseback, at all, is most inconvenient? civilised rifle-W/s are, and have boon .these ,few t years 
Various attempts have been made to obviate this past, more or less nice sugar-loatA in form. ^ 

inconvenience; some answering well enough with low Before passing to fourthly, pause we a while to con- 
charges, others with high charges^ in careful hands ; template our Ilibornicism. To speak of a ball shaped 
but very, very few complying with all the requisitions like a s^gar-tonf, i» indeed startling; bht safely bullet 
of common cavalry practice. In the improvement of is no bettor. One may any projectile, but*it is abomin- 
carbines, no less than of pistols, our American cousins ably pedantic, and conoid is hardly to be recommended, 
have been foremost. The cavalry .carbine of Colonel Cousin Jonathan's ifivent.ive genius is not onljs strong 
Greene is a breech-loader. It is charged witliean in gun-m*king, but in the joining of new words out 
ordinary paper-cartridge, and has the remarkable of the old tongue*. die calls tiie sugar-loaf shaped 
peculiarity of causing tbesexplosive force of the balls to which wt? have been adverting, pickets. A 
charge to contribute to the tightness of *the joint, v-iy goa£ word it. is too. We shnll adopt it, and 
We hardly know whether we shall succeed in render- commend it to the favourable notice of all dictionary 
ing intelligible the manner by which this is done, compilers. Fourthly, we take it for* gran ted that 
Firstly, the piece, though one'barrelled, has two everybody knows how a rifle-picket spins through 
triggers; one being pulled, liberates the barrel, which the air, point foremost; whereas a ball proper, 
now admits of being pulled out of a cate.ii, and turned ] fired from an ordinary* noti-rifled gun, simply rolls 
towards the operator's right, in such manner that a whilst flying tlvougii the air, as a marble might roll 
paper-cartridge holding powder and* ball admits of upon the gr^urnf. Fifthly and lastly, ns it seems, we 
being slid in; the use of a common cartridge indeed will assume every reader to be aware that whereas 
being a great point gained. The cartridge is neither the bullet of a common gun fits the bore loosely, a 
bitten nor broken; but the act of replacing the barrel rifle-picket, ball, or other projectile must—at least at 
in its catch forces a sort of pointed perforated steel the moment of discharge—fit its barrel with nil pos- 
tootii—something like a snake-fang, though straight sibio accuracy and tightness; a rifle bore is, ip jioint 
—into tl'e very middle of the cartridge, which is of fact, a ligllow screw, and the projectile within it is 
thus ready to be fired as soon as a percussive blast # solid one. 


rushes through the tubular orifice jof the fang. This ! Two distinct prin 
is accomplished by the very ingenious contrivance I suggest themselves 
known as the Maynard primer, and univirsally | expanding pickets 
employed now in all American non-revolving military I adopted a variety 


Two distinct principles of facilitating rifle-practice 
suggest themselves—that is, breech-loading, anil 
expanding pickets Of these, the' Prussians have 
adopted a variety of the first in their celebrated 


in describing the construction of Colonel Greene's range; but there are qualities in subservience of 
Carbine, because of its npprovq) in British mjjitary which length of range becomes a secondary constdcra- 
circles, and its partial adoption by the British tion, and must, if necessary, be abandoned. A>good 
cavalry. _ military small-arm must be able to shoot often with- . 

Sharpe’s is another American invention in the way out fouling. Tins is essential ^ otherwise the arm,, 
of breech-loading carbines. Tn chargin'; this firearm, however long its range, is a failure. Now, the eondi- 
an ordinary paper-cartridge is also used, of winch the tions for imparting a maximum rifle-range are per- 
posterior aspect is ripped off in the act of closing the feetiy well known; they are, maximum length of picket 
brcpch-opcning. The objectors to Simone's American invoking minimum of calibre. In sporting riflfs, these 
rifle afHrm that it nips off an uncertain quantity. • conditions are carried out to the cxteitf of diminish- 
•And now, before passing on to the consideration of ing the calibre to half an inch bore. In the construc- 
niuskets, some few matters must be taken for granted tion of military rifles, so small a diameter is A>t 
»s lying within the sphere of the reader’s cognizance, thought expedient. To show how Hyde advantageous 
otherwise we shall never get to the end* of our tale, an extremely long range of rifle-shooting is regarded 
Firstly, we will assume that every reader—except a bv military judges, the Enfield rifle, which •carries 


of breech-loading carbines. Tn charging tiiis firearm, 
an ordinary paper-cartridge is also used, of winch the 
posterior aspect is rippea off in tile act of closing the 
breech-opening. The objectors to Simone’s American 


Firstly, we will assume that every reader—except a 
lady-readsr perhaps—is aware of the fact that gun- 
barrclg are either rifled or non-rifled. Secondly, that 


by military judges, the Enfield rifle, which •carries 
niorc than 1000 yards with accuracy, is only sighted 
up to 700 yards. There is something ad captandm 


except for fowling, no person ong shade more civilised in the'idea of nn extremely long range, which may 
than a Dahomey grenadier will gver ueig a non-riflfd, beget wrong impressions. The publid have heard a 


employed now m nil American non-revolving military adopted a variety of the first in their celebrated 
smnli-arms. If we turn aridc from our main object needle-gun. Ourselves, tl^.Jj^encb, and Austrians, 
to describe sueli a eollateraf tiling as the Maynard j have adopted varieties of the jceond, one or the other 
primer, we shall never have done. The reader will : of which is now perhaps in course of adoption by 1 

therefore be so good as to cximse our staling more ! every civilised nation. The self-expanding picket 1 

on time head than the gencril principle subserved. ! system consists in f*shioniqg the picket in such a ' 

Tlie Maynard primer is a little magazine of some fifty I manner that dropping loosely into the gun at the 
or sixty percussion patches brought successively, by time of charging, it becomes expanded and, tiffhtly |! 

the act of cocking, quite over the nipple, so Hint tig* fitting by the force of gunpowder discharge, either 11 

niggling act of capping the piece is obviated. From directly applied, as in Lancaster's celebrated oval- ! [ 

tiie Maynard primer let us now go hack to the piece bore sporting rifle, or indirectly, ns in the Minid rifle 
itself, and trace out the destiny of the cartridge, and the Enfield weapdfi now adiftted by our own i 

Though placed within tiie barrel, it does not touch service, into the base* of tlm Mime picket ail iron t 

tiie latter, hut is surrounded by a sort of tightly thimble is insert®!, which, receiving tiie blow of 1 

sliding, short internal chamber, larger anteriorly than ’explosive discharge, is driven far up into the middle J 

posteriorly, and terminating on the latter aspect by a of the leaden picket, which it consequently expands; j 

sharpish edge. The interior of tiie sliding-chamber ! sometimes too completely indeed, for instancies are j 

is, iu. point of fact, a truncated cone; its exterior not unfrequent of the thimble shooting quite through 
being cylindrical, and tightly fitting the barrel, save the picket, which hitter remains as a leaden tube, 
where tiie posterior face of the chamber is gixymd ’4ning tiie gun-barrel. Liability to the accident here 
av.-ny to a hluntisli edge, tiie latter bearing upon a adverted to is a weak point of the celebrated Minie 
flat plate of iron. Now, owing to this configuration, weapon, which lias mainly led to tiie substitution of 
it follows that when tiio powder within flic cartridge the Enfield rifle in our military service. In tills latter 
explodes, a backward pressure will he exerted upon weapon, a hard wooden plug is substituted for the 
tiie short sliding truncated conoidal chamber, the iron thimble. 

posterior cutting edge of which will he thrust against Tiie first requisition for a military rifle is, in the I 
tiie flat iron bearing. Wo have been thus particular opinion of non-military people, extreme length of j 
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irooff deal about rifles which nil! shoot fiirtl'cr than I fragments have cleared away, and the observer loots 
the iinfield. True; hut the Enfield rifle, for reaions / H[mn the spot of impact, a veritable crater is seen, 
mentioned, was limited as to the ‘dimensions of its j black anj1 yawning, for a depth of some eight feet, 
Soto. The public, too, have been startled, ‘by the I a huge ragged pit is seen to be delved out, extending 


the projectile was made of hard metal, not loqd, and would accomplish, may be left to the imagination, 
therefore could never have been successfully employed J One can f<5rm a good notion of wlmt 480 pounds of 


in military service. 


powder would do if ignited some twenty feet or nioro 

I I ,f .1 • ' V _. 1 _ _ ..A. __ 


The greatest popular misapprehension exists as to betow the earth's surface. As regards the construc- 
rifled ordnance. To adapt the rifle system to ordnance tion of Mr Mallet’s mortar, it resembles that of 
at all is a problem of great diftidulty; but for the ancient stave-cannon, with the following differenJe: 
sake of argument, we choose to regard it dope. Well, The staves of ancient cannon were all in one circular 
once impart the rifle-spinning motion to an artillery row, as also the hoops which surrounded them ; 


projectile, instead of the ordinary rolling motion, whereas the staves and hoops respectively of Mr 
and it is incapacitated for all «j> ,lr P r,S03 save one—to Mallet’s compound*mortar are in more rows than 
go straight at its object in one direct unbroken ,/ligbt. one; and as for the hoops, each concentric! layer is 
What more can be reasonably expected of cannon? slipped hot over the one underneath, whereby, on 
the reader will possibly ask. Much,.very much. If cooling, contractile force is exerted, mid made to 
a cannon-shot had the invariable taSk resigned it of count for strength in the general structure of the 
going straight at the object, a rifled piece of ordnance gun. , 

would always assuredly be best. • But cannon arc . ___ 

expected to be versatile things; and the versatility of . _ ^ 

their adaptations adds much to their deadliness. A PROCEEDINGS IN BREAKNECKSHIRE. 


non-fifled projectile admits of beinj; - gently bowled I am very much afraid that the Mudbury Coursing 
out of a gun, when it Imps along very much like a Meeting lias ruined that eminent metropolitan man 
orickct-bnll. This is called ricochet practice, ami i», of business, our friend Mr Robert Jones.* He is dog- 
very destructive. Taken nil in all, it is worth more bitten, and, what is worse, horse-bitten, and there is 
against men, and ships, and even fortifications, than no little apprehension entertained by his country 
direct flring. Once let a rifle projectile touch ground friends of his going turf-mad. Nothing I could 
or water, and its original line of flight is gone: ur ge could prevent him from driving his trusty 
whirling on one aide., it f is almost useless. Again, quadruped Seaman over to Kasper ton, fourteen miles 
the very deadliest applications of cannon to man- [ awav. to see the steeplfc-ehnses in the neighbourhood 
killing are the projection of grape and canister shot, | 0 f that town. I eonld not accompany him myself, 
and slirapncll shells—all repugnant to the rifle ' having other agricultural business to attend to; but 
system. , ». lie did me the favour to say, that lie could get on 

If all gun-projectiles were round, made solid of very well without me, if I would only lend him my 
similar material, and filled witli proportionate charges, horse and pig. 


the largest balls would range furthest. Therefore- 
excluding the rifle principle—the range of ordnance, 
ceteris paribus, would be ^jiree' ly proportionate to 
their calibre. Bfit ceteris my non paribus. In pro¬ 
portion as the calibre of a gun increases, the largest 
possible charge of gunpowder decreases, and also the 
weight of projectile; so that a cast-iron grin of more 
than 8-inch boro can hardly be used with safety for 
the projection of solid shot. Nevertheless, there is 
a craving for larger cannon strong enough to project 
solid shot; and, strangely enough, the proposition 
by which this is sought to be accomplished is no 
less than the one of returning ,to the lioop-and-stave 
system -of ordnance manufacture, or, at any rate, a 
modification of it, as employed in the earlier days of 


eat. therefore—I , I should like Sloggard, his junior partner in the oil- 
mge of ordnance, I and-colour line, to have seen Mr Jones ns he left my 
proportionate to I door on Friday last, equipped for this expedition. I 
paribus. In pro- am much surprised if lie would not straightway have 
■eases, the largest scraped together all he could, and bought the head 
ascs, and also the j of the firm out of the business while it was still 
iron prin of more j a flourishing one. A broad-brimmed but far from 
id with safety for j Qnakerish-looking hat; a green cut-away, blossoming 
■rtlicless, there is 1 jmo a red scarf, with a silver horse's foot by way of 
nougli to project ! petal; a piece of a buff-waistcoat; a white nair of 
the proposition j what you could scarcely call continuations,They so 
sornplislicd is no ' immediately terminated in a couple of epormous 
le lioop-and-stave [ riding-boots — the whole viewed through the dim 
r, at any rate, a | obscure of the smoke of .a cigar—made up the sum 
ie earlier (lays of j of what is known in the City as Jones and Company. 


cannon manufacture. In this direction the Ar.ericans, Perched upon three driving cushions, with his elbows 
under the guidance of Treadwell, are working; so is squared, and a long whip flying by his side, he might 
Mallet in our own country. The latter gentleman have sat for a type of the gentlemen who figure most 
has come prominently before the public of late in brilliantly in the Insolvent Court. There was a smack 
Connection with the built-up 3G-inch iron mortar, of overtrading and reckless expenditure in the very 
which, although no very long range has yet been tone% in which no (Observed, ‘Let her go!’ to the 
got out of it, lias succeeded well enough to establish groom at Seaman’s head, as though my favourite 
. the soundness of the principle. We stood on the brown had been a female. He came back, indeed, 

< J8th of December Jast not more than 100 yards from the scene of dissipation in a far different- 

distant from the spot where one of the monster-sheila But I anticipating; let him tell Ills steeple-chase 
of this mortar fell, and plunged so deeply into stiff experiences after his own fashion, 
clay-land that the longest shell-probes failed to reach , 


it. The depth to which each of these shells probably 
sinks after "s flight of 10,000 feet may be over 
twenty-five feet. Of course, on an experimental 


I had Tjft' difficulty whatever—thanks to your 
ceurato dSections and Seaman’s exemplary conduct 
-in arriving at Rasperton ; and I put him up, 


occasion like that adverted, to, the shells were not according to your advice; at ‘The Weasel Asleep.’ 
charged j. but tf-o effect of their mere dead weight I got there at twelve o’clock—only thirty minutes 
and impetus is something marvellous. Hissing bqfore the first race was advertised to be run, so that 
through the air, they fall each with a dull loud I thought I wbuld invest a shilling in a conveyance 
explosion almost louder than the discharge of the to take me to the course. The flyman, however, to 
mortar itself r.a heard,, by one standing dose to it. whom I applied charging the modest sum of a 

Him 1 nmtva rtf n! ^... .1 ._a .. 1. .1 — 1 


Huge lumps of clay are no»- shot aloft, and stones 
fly about in &U directions. Presently, when these 


■ Journal, Ho. SIC. 
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sovereign for that accommodation, I joined the cards, #re published conspicuously upon ‘a black 
mighty stream of pedestrians who set towards tlif board erected for that purpose.. The sun shinealipon 
scene of action, ceaselessly, like a river to the sea their glossy coajs, ns upon a mirror: scarlet and 
—turbid waves of the lower classes of thv sporting white, and orange, and blue amf yellow, with vaj£e- 
freternity—ex-grooms and hangers-on to stable-yards, gated sfcarfs, and combinations of all these colours, 
fringed with a gayer foam of gipsies, and recruits, ate the riders—a goodly show indeed. One of them, 
and card-sellers,' in rags of red-coats and sl*reds of the scaslet, nas but one arm to guide,'his ffery Steed 
hunting-caps. To judge by the number,of us with over *hap perilous course 1 Once, ir you* please, 
a straw in our mouths, we must have carried with, gentlemen, over these hurdles before you start, that 
us at least a couple of ricks in 4hut manner; hut the noble sportsmen in the stand may hack*you or 
what symbolic meaning may attach to the practice, the revefte, according to their judgments. Beauti- 
I do not kno»% Moreover, it appeared that there fully ridden, seftict; if you lmd been Briareus, 
was a mysterioiis something connected with tlio instead of single-handed, as you are, you could not 
sports of the day, which made us convefte senten- have cleared it cleaner! Ah, purple, balking at your 
tiously or in oracular whispers, as though we had a first 'ump; see that you play no such .tricks ns these 
weight upon our minds not lightly to be comm uni- in the real race,, or yflu will get the’ spur indeed! 
catud. We had also, for the most part, a Mon or Clumsy yellow, to kufick the hurdle down I Nefarious 
how-legs; and when wo stood still, we straddled as green, to prefer the gap thus offered to him to the 
much as possible, consistent with our putting both fence! Good, orange! agile violet! Now back again, 
our hands in our pockets, as though we were afraid to where the a jest anil well-appointed clerk of the 
of having them picked ; for, although we did not look course is beckoning with his hat; there is your start- 
as if we had so much to lose, we kept up*a running- ing-point. ‘ Fall intd line, gentlemen; there is room 
fire of bets of from iialf-a-crown to half-a-sovereign. enough for all.’ The murmur of the multitude ceases; 

As wo neared the raciug-groumL^p crowd filled all the venders of‘Cigar and a light,’ of ‘Pine-apple 
1 the turnpike-road, and particularly those parts of it toffy,’ of‘Three heaves at the Ciiiney ornaments for 
which the horses would have to cross in their career; a penny,’ are ftr the moment, silent; the gipsy baa 
a ditch and hedge on one side, with a steep bank to be broken oflpn her splendid promises of an heiress and 
surmounted, and on the other side ‘a drop,’ as my sfour in hand to tiie young man sitting in the gig, and 
sporting friends euphoniously termed it, but which I stands up on the wheel herself to watch the start, 
should call a precipice. In tho field where the grand Everything is hushed, except those hoarse cracked 
stand was built, were horseless carriages of all sorts voices in the ring, unlovely tones which ^bespeak 
standing outside the ropes, and filled with beauty and the character of their proprietors: ‘ Three to one 
fashion, as upon ordinary race-courses; but there wpre that nobody names the \w>fi?r; five to one against 
no Bounding Brothers of ^Byzantium, or portable Melpomeen’ (meanjna Meipogiene). 


theatres, or 1 Now you have iny grandmother's night- The flag is dropped"; the twelve are off upon their 
cap, and hereyou have Nicolas the hex-1 Icmperor of all rapid but hazardous journey; they near the hurdles; 
the ltoosias, and there you have the Great Exhibition ‘You may cover the* with g. handkerchief,* exclaims 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-one’—all made out of my rlght-lurnd neighbour—say a carpet, and it jeally 
a paper fan. The aspect of the place was gay, but seems as if you may—nil together, so closely* that we 
business-like; we were all come there in earnest, wonder they do not hustle one another; tljey rise at 
either to do or to be done. The view from tho grand the fence, and clear it like a fiyin;?rainbow. Beautiful 
stand was certainly very brilliant, ami the shouting sight,indeed! They slacken their speed because they 
and confusion of sounds that came up thither mellowed arc coming to the Icnffmto the* rf£jd. Well cleared, 
by distance, was as music to written words. The agile violet, apd well cleared again into tho meadows, 
course lay mapped out beforo us in a circle of about The green is down! the scarlet is over him! the rest 
two miles and a half, by means of white and yellow are safe! <6ee how the dense crowd closes in upon the 
flags, and included more than a dozen fences. Of struggling men and horses! My numerous sporting 
these there was but one artificial fence immediately friends who could not command five shillings ior the 
oppos'Je, consisting of hurdles heightened by furze, stand, took there their post, heing*well aware that 
There being still considerable time to spare before the those two fences would afford them some gratiflea- 
races began—one of the peculiarities of proceedings *tion. The one-armed man is in the saddle again 
in Brecknockshire being their postponement for at and after the others* tho green and his unfortunate 
least two hours after the advertised hour of starting animal disappear from the public eye ultogether. 

—a device, I’beiieve, to benefit their principal sub- Proceedings in Breakneckshire are becoming unpo- 
scrihers, the innkeepers—I spent that period in pular ns it is, and the spectacle of shooting a horse had 
making a tour of the course. The first jump nfter better be, in these mawkish days, a private one. As 
the hurdles was into tho road and out of it; next for the rider, he has only a shattered rib or two, and 
came some very heavy water-meadows, with a broad is accustomed enough to be carried home on shutters 
brook or two with bad taking-off; a bank of slimy and oilier bard conveyances; he considers himself in 
4 earth, with a hedge at the tup of it; a wall* then luck to-day, for he has met with a straw hurdle, 
another part of the road, with the obstacles, of course, I am forgetting, in these miserable considerations, 
in re'erse order, ‘ the drop’ being upon the contrary the continuance pf tho race itself, 
eide; more water-meadows, with ditches; and last The next brook has been cleared by all; nay, there 
of all, a broadisit leap, with stunted bushes growing arc But ten where there should be eleven competitors; 
upon the further baukr-the worst place of the lot, but still there are plenty to Ionic at. Clumsy yellow 
perhaps—after which was a flat run to tins front of is leading, and has knocked down the wall for the 
the stand. Of my own free-will, I ftguld not have rest of them. If some inhuman tyrant ahcSild have 
ridden at one of these impediments for nfty pounds*; forced me, under pain of death, tp have ridden 
t might have been induced to attempt tho whole this steeple-chase, I would have stuck behind clumsy 
course, perhaps, if I had been blindfolded, and yellow like a leceli. Another brook, and the rfeld 
securely fastened on to the saddle—and not other- is reduced to seven; and now ccjnes .that terrible 
wise—for a thousand pounds; but n*y son wguld road again. Agile violet leaping well on to it over 
most probably have enjoyed the money. the bank and hedge, slips on the muddy path, slides 

The bell now rang for saddling: out of thirty backward as black is about to spring; two horses j 
horses entered for the first race, twelve only are down, three horses, four houses down! White, how- 
going to start, whoso uuwbets, as printed ou the ever, and orange, are both over, and clumsy yellow 
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lias pot upon the -right side also, plastered flora ears 
to tall with specimens of every soil in Brcaknecksliire. 
Slowly over the lieayy mendow-lnnrfs, slowly over the 
hr'oks, and Well in lihml and all together at the last 
fence of all; there, too, has arrived one-armed scarlet, 
■whom a. fall rather refreshes than otherwise: and at 
no greqt distance comes the ngile violet, pirating up 
not unite half of the dozen who started. Orange, as 
■well he may, swerves from the stunted bushes; 1 
scarlet," with only one arm to hinder It, iqust needs 
swerve also, and refuses. 'White,’ qays my right-hand 
neighbour, 1 is bound to be in into don’t ride harder 
at it than that;’ and he redeems his bond by going in 
.accordingly. Only clumsy yellow of the four gets over 
if, with the exception of his Jiind-fogs, which, after a 
struggle, lie drags out and copnetts them with the 
others in the usual way, nnd so would have conic in an 
easy winner; but cantering borne too carelessly, cl umsy 
yellow is overtaken, headed, aftd nflcr a sharp struggle, 
defeated at the post by ngile violet#/ Let us make 
one of tlie cheering crowd wjiicli nccd.npanies the 
fortunate moustached rider to the weighing-machine: 
eleven stone, with saddle and bridle and spurs, as lie 
was before the raee, quite regular, and as he should 
be. But see, wliat have become of Jiis magnificent 
moustaches ? They are off, and in his pocket; and 
now that he has changed his clothes, you Mould never 
recognise agile violet in the quiet-looking young 
spectator in black. Wo are respectable and domestic 
young men in private life, nnd do not care to be 
known us gentleinon-riders at a steeple-chase, that is 
all. Nothing, not even a pair of moustaches, is wliat 
it pretends to be in thWiT proceedings in Breakneck- 
shire. For instance, aref there refreshments under the 
grandstand? Certainly. Anything else? Oh. dear 
no; all gambling is contrary to the law. Only a 
smiling, smooth-shaven geiilhiulm just lifjs a eginison 
curtain as wo enter into the luncheon-tent, and 
‘Rouletfe, gentlemen?’ says he, as innocently as 
though he were requesting us to partake of ginger- 
beer. Within the ling, the hotting lias now, com¬ 
menced in earnest, for thtPigreat race of the day, 
the open stceple-sliase, takes place immediately, ami 
the horses are mostly well-known favourites of the 
sporting public. ' „ 

* I ’ll bet against Hyacinth,’ cries a disbeliever in 
that noble animal, running the three first words into 
one, so*rapidly are they delivered; but accenting the 
name of the marc with great distinctness. ‘ I 'll bet 
against Bluebonnet; I’ll hack Brimstone against thg 
Field.’ Wliat anxiety in those roving eyes—wliat 
cautiousness iq those unsmiling lips! To judge, 
indeed, from this portion of the tribe of Ishmael here 
assembled, whose hand is against every man's, nnd 
every man’s hand against them, this trade of' atting- 
book-making must be, I fancy, very fur ttoin a 
pleasant one. 

Certainly the professional jocks have tlie advantage 
of the amateurs in point of appearance; a nobleman 
may, find often does divest himself of e^ery vestige of 
his class, iu bis attempts to emulate his groom ; bat, 
after all, the groom looks bis own character better 
‘than lie who would play it. Never did I sec a.finer 
sot of party-coloured centaurs than those who started 
for the open Kasperton. ‘Neat, sir; devilish neat, 
sir,’ acqtiieseed my right-hand neighbour, as I made 
this observation; and lie looked down upon the half- 
sovereign which formed the head of his scarf-pin,, as 
uu.eh qs to add that that was devilish neat also, nml 
rather a happy fancy. After seeing tlia whole array 
fly, bird of Pnra'uise-Jike, over the hurdles, I harried 
away vyitli this gentleman to a certain position by 
one of the broadest of the brooks, where ‘wo were 
safe,’he said, ‘to see a purl nr two; and if wo had 
luck, it might lie half-a-uozen.’ Presently there came 
a rushing noise and a shaking of the heavy morass 


about us; then one, two, three apparitions of flying 
cncn nnd steeds; and fourthly, a thud and plunge in 
the water, that wetted us through, even where •wc 
stood. ‘Vlio jock, a mere lad, was upon the bank in 
an instant; but the beautiful animal which lie had 
bestridden, lay in‘the brook without the power to 
extriedee itself, A crowd closed round it, so that we 
saw no more; but I beard tlie shrill, small voice say: 

‘ Well, I’m sorry for it; but get the saddle and bridle 
oQ‘ v at once, will 'ye, for I have to ride Saladin for 
the next race.’ 

As for his late steed, was all orer with him then 
and tlier^ ‘Broke a weasel,’ answered a stable-boy 
carelessly, of whom we inquired what had happened. 

‘ A blood-vessel, I suppose lie means ? ’ said I. 

‘lie means you. to think so,’ replied my astute 
companion. ‘People begins to say them stccplc-chase 
jumps is too much for a horse’s stride, as, indeed, 
they often are; so those that likes tlio sport to go 
on, gives out .that they break a vessel, when in 
reality they break their backs.’ 

Besides being wet through, and therefore desirous 
of getting home, this piece of information disinclined 
me to witness aiiy more steeple-chasing; so I hurried 
away as fast its I could to Kasperton. 

When I got to the Weasel Asleep, it was already 
dusk, nnd I had to pick trusty Seaman out from about 
a hupdred other animals; by that uncertain light, all 
horses not absolutely white are brown, and it seemed 
to me as if I had driven a whole drovd of Seamen into 
Kasperton. liven in bro.ul noonday, I have always a 
difficulty in recognising a horse, unless its colour 
happens to be particularly marked, such as « pie¬ 
bald ; anil therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
I mistook Lord Sc:g.tertin’s t.indcm leader, which 
would have kicked the old gig to atoms in five 
minutes, and then Farmer Whityer’s cott, which 
would not iiave got me home till daybreak, for my 
borrowed quadruped. Each of these misfortunes, 
however, was prevented by the hostler, who, upon 
bringing out the real Simon Pure, seemed to look at 
me a little askance, as at one who had made a couple 
of attempts at fe’.ony. 

‘You're sure you’ve got him light now, sir?’ 
inquired he. 

•Yes,’ said I, making a little inventory of his prin¬ 
cipal features: • short tail, thin neck, bit of gray on 
his 'inane. All right this time. Thank you, my 
man.’ * i. 

TJierc was a slight fog prevailing, lint the moon « 
was large and 'bright enough to make my road- ’ 
perfectly visible; moreover, I remembered it with 
great exactness, and was therefore exceedingly aston¬ 
ished when the horse refused to take a turning to 
the left hand, about three miles from Kasperton. I 
conquered him, indeed, but not till after a struggle; 
and instead of tlie slapping pace at which lie lmd 
come hitherto of his own accord, lie crawled along 
without even lit dingj my frequent applications of 
the w'nip. Gig after gig, four-wheel after four-wheel* 
passed me, and when I got to Blewbouni, a village 
about lialf-way home, there was a great array of 
vehicles in front of the public-house—their proprietors 
were of course drinking within--and as the fog was | 
by this time getting down my throat pretty thickly, 

I tliouglic Iwpuld lake a little something stronger 
#nd warmer to mix with it. There was a jovial 
company of yeomen in tlie bar-parlour, and I happened 
to enter just as one of them was concluding an 
amusing story. 

1 So the major is going this way with one pistol, and 
his brother tlie other with the fpllow to't. Neither of 
them arc the sort of folks to lose a horse without 
paying out the chap as took it. His favourite trotter, 
too, with the white nose.’ 

* How canif the man at the Weasel Asleep to let 
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the Jiorso go?’ inquired one. ‘Why, that’s a very of good And evil actions. Our information on these 
old trick.’ < matters is not very extensive, Ifiit we have gathered 

‘Ay, old enough,’resumed the narrator; * # but the lately, from readitfg Mr Brace's, hook' on The Worst 
scoundrel acted, it seems, so natural-like—pretended Folk, some few singular particulars which will probaMjr 
so innocently to be in search of a horse of his own, be entertaining to the most of our readers.* 
that poor .Jem was clean taken in* Howsopiever, it One of thes most fearful phantoms to a -peasant 
will be the worse for master Clever if the majbr do benightgif ^n a lonely mountain rtftd, is the 
come up wi’ him; he is taking the Dowifs road, I Aasgaardsreia, or the ‘Wild Riders,’ who, should a 
hear, in a proper passion.’ Storm be going on,. are apt to gallop by vvitli a 

I swallowed my brandy-and-watdb at a gulp, ngd horrible glpc, enough to terrify all hearts hut the 
ran to the gig. Good heavens ! the horse had a stoutest. These ar# the spirits of druAkards, and ale- 
white nose; it did not look inihe least like Seaman! house fighters and perjurers, who, having been con- 
No wonder it had not liked to turn to the left sidt ;-.<d hardly bad enough for the depths below 

*1 see you have the major’s nag, sir,’observed the purgatory,*are compelled to ride over the world till 
helper gaily. (How frightfully recognisable some doomsday. They are mounted on coal-black steeds, 
horses are 1 However, it was clear this man could with eyes of fire, iftid jred-hot iron bridles; and the 
not as yet have heard of the robbery, and if 1 could clanking and rush they make as they sweep over 
only hinder him from going into the inn. all night lake and mountain, may # be heard at tile distance of | 


yet be well.) 


I many miles, ^fhey appear to be more commonly 


‘Yes,’said I coolly; ‘he’s lent it tonic. Look here, heard than seen. •They ride most at Christmas time, 
my good fellow: I have left a pocket-book at the and especially like to. frequent scenes of* drunken 
inn, a mile and a half down the road; fiere is a fightings and cnropsnls, or places whore murder is 
sovereign for you if you will start at once and ask for being planned or perpetrated. If they drop a saddle 
it while I wait here.’ on the roof of a house, the inmates may expect death. 

No sooner had the hostler’s hobnails ceased to beat Whosoever meet, them, should throw himself flat on 
pit-a-pnt upon the frosty road, than 1 was in the his face, till the clanking, cursing crew have pastel) by, 


driving-scat, and going at some fifteen miles an hour ii^ which cnA? he will probably not be hurt. This is 
towards home. Three miles beyond Blcwbourp, I said to be one of the oldest beliefs in Norway, dating 
came upon an empty cart-house, and there I took out before the introduction of Christianity. One may 
the horse, and put up the gig. I rode the animal for suppose it to have originated in some one's taking 
a mile further along the highway, and then fastened fright during a tempest. • 

him to a tree by the roadside, where lie could be The story of ‘ Gertrud's Bird ’ is a curious supersti- 
casily seen. I did not wish them to think that you, tious legend, which travellqfS *lh Norway are apt to 
who had so kindly lent mo Seaman and the gig, were inquire about from frequently*!iearing it alluded to. 
the thief, you know. Then I lel't the turnpike-road, Thorpe, a writer quoted by Mr Brace, gives it as it 
and ran a little steeple-chase, all by myself,across the passes current among, the peasants. ‘In Norway,’ 
fields, because of the major, to your door. says I114 ‘ the.red-erested, bludk woodpecker is known 

under the name of Gertrud’s Bird. It came {p be so j 
And that was iiow JMr Robert .Tones came home from called from the following extraordinary circumstance: 
the races upon foot, and why 1 had to send next* When our Lord, accompanied by St Poser, was j 
day for my horse and gig. wandering on earth, they came to a woman who was j 

__ _ occupied in baking; hoy’ll ante was* Gertrud, and on J 

her head she wore a rcfl hood. IVSary and hungry j 
N OIIT HEIiN S U I’ K U S TIT I O N S. from their long’journeying, our J.ord begged a cake. 

T <- i. i xt i , ,, . . , She took ajittlc dough, and set it on to bake, and it 

lx Sweden and Norway, and probably too in Denmark, ^ SQ ]ar *. tliat it filled tic whole pan. Thinking j 

there arc some curious superstitions winch the civil- tof> nill( .j, f or she took a smaller quantity of 
isation and enlightenment of the present century dough, and again began to hake, bu£ this cake also I 
have not yet eradicated front the beliefs and memories swelled up to the same size as the first; she then 
of the peasantry. They are nearly all of a harmless, togk still less dough, and when the cake had become 
somewhat poetical character, though many of them Ra large ns the preceding ones. Gertrud said: “You 
may be traced back to pagan times, and most of the ,nust 8° without alms, lor nil my bakings .are too 
rest to a period when paganism was beginning to iHrfro for you! Then was our Lord wroth, an. said: 

ix. * ‘ *. * h . “Because thou pavosfc mo nothing 1 , thou slmlt, for 

g 4 of Christianity. There is p„ n j s i imc , 1t , become a little bird, shalt seek tby dry 

no telling strictly how old they are, nor how they f 00 q between the wood and the hark, and drink only 
came originally to be believed. No doubt the rugged when it rains.” Hardly were these words spoken, 
and massive scene.ry of the Scandinavian country had when the woman was transformed into the Gertrud 
something to do with their creatjpn; desolate rgcks bird, that flew away through the kitchen chimney; 
and mountains, precipices and torrents, lonely lakes an<1 at t,lis day .she is seen w ith a roil hood and ftjaek 
and interminable forests, being naturally suggestive bod >'- because sho was blaeketic-l by tbe soot. She 
of invisible and mysterious powers, and tendin’- to "mtly peeks tlte bark of trees for sustenance and (, 

• __ , , ,, ... * , ’ , ° lu whistle* against rain; for she always thirsts, and 1 

impress beholder* with a *enee of awe and wilder. Jl( ,drink.’ 

Be this as it may, the nortliern mind, familiar through This is strange enough as a piece of natural history ; 
long .ages with awe-inspiring objects amljjheffomena, but it seems to shadow fortli a certain moral meaning 
has shaped the feeling of dread and Mystery so avliieh is tolerably obvious. The poorest uitderstanding 
engendered into sprites, fairies, elves, and mountain- may gather from it that one ought to*Rvohl greed; 
monsters, spirits of fells and cataracts, demons of that in bestowing charity, it is not proper to be stingy, 
storms and hurricanes, and the wandering ghosts of but what is given should be given with a free and ready 

... ... ... , , .. vV„ , „ hand. A significant moral meaning seems also to be. 

men and women too sinful to bdFadmittcd into lieaiea fi red jn t jf e anom! ,] 0 us creature called the Huldra, in 

lucre are other appearances, of a partly human, and W | 10BC material existence there is a very widely spread 

partly monstrous nature, which seem to represent ________ 

certain spiritual and moral contrasts, and reflect the . The Nont Folk . or „ riM t0 \ he Uumrs of Koneay m4 
popalar conceptions Of tllO supernatural consequences Sweden. By Charles Loring Brace. London : Utntlcy. 
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belief. This creature looks like a benutifu‘1 woman, mentation? One trowetli not. Sucli a theory would 
but !• disfigured by a' cow's tail and ndder. Being ini account for tlie increase of the milk, but how about the 
the lfabit of attending country- weddings, it sometimes cream t t There needs another theory to account for 
Happens during the dancing that her tail betsays her; that; and so we must leave the Puke in his. original 
and very much offended site is if she finds it noticed, state of mystery. 

Polite psople accordingly avert their eyes as much as Many of the SWedish superstitions have a specially 
possible, btft take care not to remain in her characteristic tone—a more sober and religious element 
company. She is pictured as a sad and pensive being, than thef superstitions of other European peasantry, 
with p face of wondrous loveliness; and her sohg, This is particularly true of those which appear to 
which is often heard in lonely places amopg the hills, lgive sprung ouf of the struggle between heathenism 
has a tone of melancholy wlpcb excites sympathy and Christianity. The mysterious spirits of the 
and pity. The belief respectingSier is very ancient, streams and mountains are not merely fairies-‘-crca- 
and seems to personify the moral disfigurement which tions of pleasant fancy ; they are the unfortunates 
arises from tho inseparable union (if the animal nature who did not enjoy, iu their mortal lives, the light of 
witli the higher spiritual qualities when tho propeusi- Christianity, and are now awaiting the Redemption, 
tics have been predominantly developed. The mixture They are often .mournful, almost despairing crea- 
of loathsomeness with beauty is thought to proceed tines; and tiie passing traveller may wound them 
from, and be a fitting punislynent of sin. bitterly by hinting reckless opinions respecting their a 

The notion of a supernatural inflpenee affecting a condemnation. A plaintive melody is sometimes * 
person's fortunes, and being the cit.iso of his suceess heard about the shores of lakes, which is attributed 
or non-rfuccess in life, appears to he Very prevalent to tho Necken. This being is described in different 
among the northern people. Twp peasants, let it be forms; sometimes as a young man with bestial 
supposed, start in life with equal blessings; eacli has extremities, representing the power of animal passion, 
his ricli grain-fields, his patch of wood, his red house, which has brought him to this deformity ; sometimes 
Jixs Jiqrses, and his cattle. One/Inires from the as a forlorn old man; but more often as a sad 
beginning, and always goes on thriving; liia stacks and solitary youth playing a harp upon the waters, 
are fuller every day, his crops better, his livc-sto/k The best offering that can be made him is a black 
healthier, his house constantly protected from storms lamb, accompanied by hopeful expressions with regard 
and the effects of winter. With the other, it is just to his salvation ; the matter about which he is under- 
til e contrary. Tho roof of his house leaks, liis barns stood to be most concerned. To tell him that he is 
decay,® tho wheat mildews, the hay rots, the land cut off'from all chances in this direction, is the way to 
grows every season power. What is the reason of overwhelm him with sorrowful consternation. Two 
| this difference? ■ Maiyfesfly, the first has his Tomte, bovs arc reported to iiavc once said to uiie,of them: 
or little attendant spirit. The last has offended this ‘What dost thou profit by sitting here and playing? 
friendly guardian. Tho Tomto, as every peasant Thou wilt never gqjn eternal happiness an unfeeling 
knows, is the spirit of some jjoor heathen slave, who taunt, which threw him into a passion of weeping, 
must work out his salvation by kindjy services to Among the stories related of the Neck, Thorpe quotes 
liuAiaih beings befoie the day of judgment, lie is a a beautiful one as follows: ‘A priest, riding ono 
repulsive, deformed little fellow, hardly larger than evening over a bridge, heard the most delightful tones 
a baby,‘‘With a shrivelled, shrewish old face, and is' of a stringed instrument, and on lookifig round, saw a 
fantastically dressed in a red cup, gray jasket, and young man. naked to the waist, sitting on the surface 
wooden slices. S'he unlucKy peasant had seen him at of the water, with a red cap and yellow locks. Ho 
the usual time Lf his iippcimmce, the broad noonday, saw that it was the Neck, and in Ins somewhat intem- 
dragging wearily along an oateij strfiw to the stack, perate zeal addressed him thus: “Why dost thou so 
or ono ear of wheat to the barns, and .scorned hifn, joyously strike thy harp? Sooner shall this dried cane 
and railed at him, saying lie might as well bring that I hold in my band grow green and flower, than 
nothing ns such trifles. Then the Tomte, feeling hurt thou slialt obtain salvation.” Thereupon the unhappy 
at tho treatment, has gone over sadly to the other, musician east down his harp, and sat bitterly weeping 
who now becomes rich, while the first sinks into on the water. The priest then turned hisvhorse, and 
poverty. If the Tomto brings only an acorn to ,'he continued his course. But lo! before lie had ridden 
barn, he nmst not be despised., 'A proverb says: ‘ The far, he observed that green shoots and leaves, mingled 
woodman holds the axe, but the Tomte fells the tree.’ with most beautiful flowers, had sprung from liis old 
One sees that the virtue of thrift, tiie duty of being staff. This seemed to him a sign from Heaven, direct* 
careful of small tilings, is here allegorically inculcated, ing him to preach tiie consoling doctrine of redemption 
Let every man, and no less every woman, take need after another fashion. lie therefore hastened back 


to cultivate tiie favour of the Tomte. 

Tiie superstition about the Puli is more common' 


to tho mourning Neck, shewed him the green" flowery. 
staff and said: “ Behold how my old staff is grown 


plane, but may be noticed in passing. He is a green and flowery, like a young brsncli Mtt* rose- 
kitchen elf, who is apt to leave offensive traces of his garden ; so likewise may hope bloom in tIRrnearts of 
presence about the milk-vessels. Curtain old women, all created beings, for their Redeemer livethl” Com* 
it is said, are accustomed to sell themselves to the forted by these words, the Neck again took up Ids 
devil, in ofder to ggt possession ol* these elves, as then harp, the joyous tones of which resounded along the 
they will have ns much milk and cream ns they desiic. shore the whole night long.’ A pretty story, surely, 
If any one wishes to discover these old women, the and'one suggestive of charitable sympathies and 
litter left by the Puke must be collected and burnt, hopeful considerations tohehing the fate of the fallen 
with flits of wood from nine different trees, at a spot and tiie log/. 

where tlirdb ( roads meet, and then the old ladies will There*are some curious legends connected with 
appear. The Puke, if traced to his hole, might perhaps particular localities and striking natural objects, 
be found to bo a mouse; but one does not see how the which obtain extensive credence, not only among the 
possession .of jpeh a sprite could tend to increase the northern peasantry, but even to some extent among 
products of the dairy. Does the fable point satirically the more' refined an# educated classes. At a certain 


mixture with the produce of tho more authentic possession of the family through a very remarkable 
cattle, may Re supposed to Jiavo occasioned tiie aug- circumstance. TBe legend runs, that there was onoe 
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a terrible giant who lived in a mountain at some die- down. And the lady answered: JBegone; ye gobllhs! 
tanoe from that neighbourhood, and who took great In the holy name, lygone!’ and at that, word they all 
offence" at the erection of a church by somt? pioua vanished into the air, and were neafcr seen any more 
Christians about fifty mile* off near the sea. Though though sometimes now the servants think they, hear 
so far off, it S&ems the giant could not help hearing tlierfi round tljje castle. The horn and whistle were 
the singing of the nuns; and it grieved him/ Ewery kept and shewn to visitors; hut in a few days flie bold 
morning and evening his peace of mind was lyaturbed huntsman vflio got them, and the horse ne rode on, 
by the holy chanting*, until at length "lie grew very b#th died very suddenly. Nothing happened to the 
angry, and took up a great stone, as Jargo os a eon- horn and whistle until many years afterwards, when 
sklerable house, and threw it with all his might at till the Danes, (hiring an invasion, attacked.the castle, and 
pious .edifice. The stone, however, broke in two among other plunfkj, carried thojn off; and then jt 
witiiout reaching it, and one p*ece fell not far from came to pass, ns the fairy-queen had prophesied, that 
the aforesaid castle. It lies there in the shape of a the ensti aws burned down. Subsequently, the things 
large boulder near the village. For a long time, no were brought back, and remained in the restored castle 
one observed anything wonderful about this stone, a long while; but being •objects of great curiosity, 
and it was not suspcctei] that the wicked little mou 1 '- they were visited and totalled by so many people, that 
tain folk, called the Trolls, came there; but in tie they became a little worn and injured, and were sent 
course of ages, stories got abroad that these fantastic away to be mended, when suddenly, through some 
little elves were in the habit of raising the stone on accident, the cnsHg was burned down again. A third 
golden pillars, and dancing under it. *A grand old time, a hundred years later, people forgot the elfin 
lady lived at the castle then, and when she heard of queen’s warning, and sSnt away the relies for some 
this, she became possessed with a gre.it desire to know unknown reason; and the building whs burned down 
something of the habits of the fairies ; so she promised once more. The family that owned them finally died 
gold and jewels to any one of her huntsmen who should out; and now they are in the possession of another 
visit this giant’s stone when the Trolls were there, family, and are klpt in a glass ease, so that lyibody 
The Trolls, you should be informed, always dance on can touch thqpi. The relics are allowed by scholars to 
Christmas-morning, between cockcrowing and the he*genuinc antiquities; and the date assigned to the 
break of day.* At first, no one ventured to go, but story in a printed narration is about the year 1490. 
filially a brave young huntsman volunteered, and on Such a legend, however, is likely to have been the 
the Cliristmas-cve rode forth to the stone. * When product of a much earlier period. Things of tlys sort 
lie came near by, lie heard tho noise of music and require time to ijrow; and less than four hundred 
dancing, and lie saw the great rojjk raised up on golden years seems hardly long enough,considering that the 
pillars, atfd bright lights underneath. And there was ascribed date of the huntsman’) foray is more recent 
a host of beautiful little fairies, dancing, and singing, than the invention of the art of printing, 
and drinking, as if mad; they wAuud about among There are so many superstitions about the Trolls, * 
each other, and flew and whirled like the leaves in a and they appear to have reference to so remote nn 
whirlwind; and there was one of them who was the antiquity, tlmffsome antiquarian scholars have thought 
most beautiful creature ever seen. She had a diamond it possible tho primeval inhabitants of Swedei* might 
crown, and a little whistle in her hand: it was the shave survived, in some of the deep forests, till # modern 
queen of the elves.’ Seeing the bold huntsman, site times. The boulders ami rocking-stones, so common on 
ran towards him and welcomed him; and ho was so the plants throughout the country, are always attri- 
charmed with her, that he hardly knew what he was bulcd to the Trolls. Usually, it i^ their supposed 
doing. Telling her servants to oiler him drink, they hatred to Christianity which led them to throw these 
brought him a hornful of some not very pleasant- af.sorae newly creeled clnireh. There arc a number of 
looking liquor. He was just on the point of tasting families still*believing they derive their descent from 
it, when his good angel whispered to him that if lie the mingling of the children of men with these crea- 
diil so, lie would straightway forget everything in his tores. Many of the Trolls are said to lie seen o»i the 
past exislqpce, and become transformed into an elf; uninhabited rocks and islands which stbound on the 
so ho dashed the drink oil tho ground, snatched the coast of Sweden, whither they were driven by the 
whistle from the queen, and spurred his horse away, eaily Christians. ‘Some sailors belonging toBohuslan,’ 
Where the drops fell on his horse from the horn, the relates Thorpe, ‘ when enoe driven on a desert shone 
hide was burnt. The elves followed him close, shrieking by a storm, found a giant sitting on n stone by a fire, 
and crying fearfully, like the witches after Tarn o’ lie was old and blind, and rejoiced at (tearing the 
Shunter. Had they caught him, it may be supposed northmen, because he was himself from their country, 
he would have fared worse than Tam’s gray mare. He requested one of them to approach and give him 
Luckily, the direction ho had taken was the way his hand, “ that I may know,” said he, “ whether there 
homewards. As he approached the castle, he found is yet strength in the hands of the northmen.” Tho 
the portcullis down, and the lady and her guards old man, being blind, was not sensible that tliey took 
standing waiting for him. They»knew if he could a great boat-hook, which they had heated In the,flre, 
only get over the moat, the Trolls could not injure ami held out tit him. He squeezed the hook as if it 
him. Galloping up with tho speed of tho wind, ho had been wax, shook his head, and said: “I find the 
barely escaped being overtaken. At length, however, northmen now have hut little strength in their bands, 
he sprung upon the bridge, got safely over, and it was compared with those of old.’” A noble family in Sweden, 
drawn up after him. Then there stood on the other side the Trolls, derive their name from a bold deed of one 


forward, and offered countless diamonds and stores of cathedkal of Wexio. It is supposed that the offspring 
gold to the lady if she would be pleased to give them of the Trolls are countless, but that they die when it I 
up. Bat the lady replied: ‘Thou wicked imp 1 thou thunders. • • * 

elialt never have thy horn aud whistle again. They It would be hardly proper to close this article with-- 
shall remain here; and thou mayst cry till ye all come out noticing some of the ghost-stories which pass earrent 
to judgment at doomsday!’ Thereupon the queen among the Norse Folk. Not only ate the lakes, and 
said that if they persisted in keeping those elfin things, streams, and mountains infested with a supernatural 
they must guard them carefully; ifor should they be population, but human habitations, as elsewhere, are 
at any time taken away, the casVe would be burnt liable to be haunted by tjie spirits of the*departed. 
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“A Indy,’ says Mr Brace, ‘who ia descended from population shall have reached the stage of cultivation 
the famous family of Oxcristiern, tohl me that while hi at which superstitions become naturally incredible, 
her castle at W—“r, she observes one day the work- In the meanwhile, so long as they last, a certain 
fflen making some repairs in the walls of cfrie saloon, curiosity may be expected to prevail concerning them; 
at the command of her father, and that they had placed and in the information here collected and presented, a 
a valuable painting on the floor. She \?as fparful some slight effort lias been made to gratify it. 

injury mignt happen to it, and she directed the work-_ f _____ 

men to hang it on an unoccupied nail in her chamber. 

The picture was a portrait dF tho old Chancellor , O f E 0 1 Ai 

Oxenstiern. Qn the otli/ir side of her chamber, though e a romance. 

she did not then observe it, liuntf a portrait of Queen ' ' 

Christina. Now, ns is well known, there was between chapter xi,. — Jfiriitiso g allagh ek. 
these two during life a most bitter feud, which was Tub prisoner was confined in a strong, windowlcss 
never reconciled. This did not occur to her, however, block-house. Access to him would he easy enough, 
and she undressed and retired to her lied as usual. In especially to those who wore epaulets. It was my 
tho night, she was aroused'suddenly by a curious design to visit hilh; hut, for certain reasons, I forbore 
rustling; she listened, and it evidently came from the putting it in execution, so long as daylight lasted, 
•wall where tho picture hung. She raised her head, I whs desirous that my interview should be as private 
and gazed at the old portrait by the.Mght of the night- as possible, and therefore waited for the night, 
lamp, when she heard distinctly proceeding from it a I was infliftmeed by other reasons: my hands were 
deep hollow groan—then another—and then a third, full of business; I had not yet done with Arens 
She was fearfully alarmed, hut really had not strength ltinggold. 

to shftek; and her room was at a distance on one wing I had a difficulty in deciding how to act. My mind 
of the castle, where she could only arouse people by an was a chaos of emotions: hatred for the conspirators 
alarm-bell. She thought of nrising'nud fleeing to her —indignation at the unjust behaviour of the agent 
maid, when suddenly again came the scpijlchral groans, towards Ogcola—love for Maiimee—now fond and 
She could not stir; her voice failed, and at length flic trusting—anon doubting and jealous. Amid suclv 
fell hack exhausted to sleep. The next morning, confusion, how could I think with clearness ? 
nothing seemed moved or different in the picture; “but Withal, one of those emotions had precedence— 
I assure yon," said she, “T removed the portrait at anger against tho villain who intended to take my 
once to another room, and I have never been troubled life was at that moment the strongest passion in my 
with any tiling of thojpiyl since.” ’ breast. * 

* Any one acquainted with nightmare, will have had ; Hostility so heartless, so causeless, so doTidly, had 
experiences which will probably enable him to account j not failed to imbue me with a keen desire for veugc- 


re so very common in Sweden, ns to excile no sur- ! assassin, can understand the deadly antipathy I felt 
rise among any classes of society. *1 do not think,’, J towards Arens ltinggold. An open enemy, who acts 
lid a Swedish gentleman to Mr Brace,‘that out of j under the impulse of anger, jealousy, or fancied 


for tho origin of such stories. The singular thing mice; and I reserved to punish my enemy at all 
About them is, that tjiey are related, and evidently hazards. 

believed in, by intelligent persons. B«t such beliefs He only, whose life lias been aimed at by an 
are so very common in Sweden, ns to excite no sur- assassin, can understand the deadly antipathy I felt 
prise among any classes of society. *1 do not think,’, towards Arens ltinggold. An open enemy, who acts 
said a Swedish gentleman to Mr Brace,‘that out of under the impulse of anger, jealousy, or fancied 
every ten people you meet you could find out* who had wrong, you may respect. Even the two white 
nrft enrolliiterOjl such adventures. Before 1 was in wretches, and the yellow runaway, I regarded only 
public life, I was a great deal among the peasantry, with contempt, as tools pliant for any purpose; hut 
Many and many a night have I. been called up to pee the arch-conspirator himself I now both hated and 
or hear the s/iSkeri (witchcraft or pliortcraft). The despised. So acute was my sense of injury, that I 
peasants would recount that in an upper room they could not permit it to pass without some act of 
had distinctly heard the spirits throwing the tin vessels retaliation, some effort to punish my wronger, 
and the chairs-at each other—then a violent struggle But how? Therein lay the uncertainly. Ilow? 
between the demons, and then all would be quiet. At A duel ? 

other times, regular steps would be heard passing ever t I could think of no other way. The criminal was 
<he floor, or lights be seen; sometimes the cattle and still inside the law. I could not reach him, otherwise 
liorses-are attacked, and they stamp and neigh in an than by my own arm. 

unaccountable manner. I always went at once, no I well weighed the words of my sable counsellor; 
matter wlmt hour of the night, to tho place which was but tho faithful fellow' liad spoken in vain, and I 
haunted, to break up the delusion among the p-’ople. resolved to act contrary to his advice, let tho hazard 
Sometimes in an attic I would find a cat sitting quietly fall as it might. I made up my mind to the 
in one corner; sometimes rats would run over tho challenge. 


flow—more generally everything was still, and there 
were not the slightest signs of anything being moved. 
The natural explanations which 1 are sometimes 


One consideration still caused me to hesitate: I 
mu't give Ringgold*.. ) reasons. 

lie should have been welcome to them as a dying 


found for the supposed supernatural appearances that souvenir; but if I succeeded in only half killing him, 
occur among the northern people, do not materially | or ho in half killing me, how about the future? I 
tend to weaken the belief in their reality. There is a ! shoyld be shewing my hand to him, by which he 
superstitious tendency in the Norse imagination which, j would profit; whereas, unknown to him, I now knew 


many" ages, is extremely difficult to eradicate. The Such peculations ran rapidly through my mind, 

clergy find .it one of their greatest obstacles to fife though 1 considered them with a coolness that in 

jnculcation of rational instruction, and hitherto their after-thought surprises me. The incidents T* had 
teachings appear to have had little or no effect upon lately encountered—combined with angry hatred of 
it, Ne doubt, ns education advances, and correct this plausible villain—had made me fierce, cold, and 
knowledge respecting nature and her processes becomes cruel. I’was no longer myself; and wicked as it 
more general among the people, these superstitions will may appear, I could not‘control my longings for 
give way; hut it is not unlikely they may maintain vengeance. 

their ground-in many places for another century or I needed a friend to advise me. Who could I 

two; and, at any rate, we may be assured they will make the confidant of my terrible secret? 

never finally die out, until, the general mind of the j Surely Cny can" were not deceiving me? No; St 
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was .the voice of my old school-fellow, Charley That fellofc, needn’t fear wather—.the say’ll nivgr 
Gallagher. I heard it outside, and recognised the >Jrown him. Now, look here, Geordy, boy.' continued 
ring of his merry laugh. A detachment of rifles had Gallagher, facing towards me, and sinking irt a mere 
just entered the fort with Charley at their hea8. -In earnest tope: ‘ follow xny advice to “the letther! First* 
another instant we had ‘embraced.’ trid .upon liia toes, an’ sec how he takes it. The 


upon the instant, I made known to him the situation wen’t. Shurely that ’U«ilo the bizness without further 
of affairs. * # caremony ? # If it don’t, then, by Jabus! hit hifn a 

It required much explanation to remove his kick in the latter eu<y • 


incredulity: he was disposed to treat the whole 
thing as a joke—that is, the conspiracy against my 
life. But the rifle-shot was real, and Black Ja\c was 
by to confirm my account of it; so that my friend 
was at length induced to luke a aeyious view of the 
matter. 

‘Bad luck to me!’said lie, in Irish accent: ‘it's 
the quarest case that iver camo neorast your humble 
frind’s exparience. Mother o’ Moses! thq fellow must 
be the divil incarnate. Geordie, my boy, have ye 
looked under his instip ? ’ * 


‘No, Gallagher,’ said I, disliking the programme. 
‘ It will never do.’ 

‘Bad lueif to it, an’ why not ? You’re not goin’to 
back out, u^e ye? 'flunk ( man! a villain who would 
murdher you! au' umybp will some day, if you let 
him escape.’ 

‘ True—but ’- 

‘Bah! no huts. Move* up, an’ let’s see what 
they ’re talking abTwt, anyhow. I ’ll find yc a chance, 
or my name’s ffiot Gallagjier.’ • 

Undetermined how to act, I walked' after my 


Despite the name and ‘ brogue,’ Charley was not companion, and joineft the group of officers. 


a Hibernian—only the son of one. He was a New- . 
Yorker by birth, and could speak good English when 
lie pleased; but from some freak of eccentricity or 


Of course, I liad no thought of following Gallagher’s 
advice. I was in Jiopes that some turn in the con¬ 
versation might give me the. opportunity I desftaJM, 


affectation, he had taken to the brogue, and used it without proceeding to such rude extremes. 


habitually, when among friends, with all the rich 
garniture of a true Milesian fresli from the ‘ sod.’ 


% hopes did not deceive me. Arcus Ringgold 
seemed to tempt his fate, for I had scarcely entered 


He was altogether an odd fellow, but with a soul among the crowd, before I found cause sufficient for 
of honour, mill a heart true as steel. He was no my purpose. • 

dunce cither, and the inau above all others upon ‘Talking of Indian beauties,’ said lie,‘no one has 
whose cqpt-tail it would not liage been safe to ‘trid.’ been so successful among tiffin* us Scott here. He 
He was already notorious for having been engaged in has been playing Don Giovanni eter since lie came to 


two or three ‘ affairs,’ in which ho had played both j the fort.’ 

principal and second, and had earned the bellicose ‘ Ob.’ exclaimed one of the newly arrived officers 

ippellation of ‘Fighting Gallagher.’ I know what ‘that does not surprisi? us. He has been a iaily- 

'/is advice would be before asking it—‘Call the killer ever sine* I knew him. The man who is irrg- 

lehoundrcl out by all manes.’ l sistibie among the belles of Saratoga, will aurel/ find 

I stated the difficulty as to my reasons for challenging tittle difficulty in carrying the heart of an Indian 


I knew what 


appellation of ‘Fighting Gallagher. 
his advice would lie before askin 
schoundrcl out by all manes.’ 


Ringgold. 

‘Tlirue, ma bohill! You’re right there; but there 
need he no throuble about the matthcr.’ 

‘ How ?’ 


maiden.’ # 

1 Don't bo so confident about that, C#ptain Roberts. 
Sometimes these forest damsels are eery shy of us 
pale-faced lovers.- Lieutenant Scott’s present sweet- 


‘ Make the spalpeen challenge you. That’s betthcr heart cost him a lonff siego before lie could conquer 


—besides, it gives you the choice of way-pons.’ 

‘In what way can I do this ?’ 

‘Och! my innocent gossoon! Shure that’s as 
asy as tumblin’ from a haycock. Call him a liar; 
an’ if that’s not sufficiently disngraablc, twakc his 
nose, or squirt your tobacco in his ugly countcnancdf 
That ’ll fetch him out, I ’ll be bail for ye.’ 

‘ Come along, my boy! ’ continued my ready coun¬ 


sellor, moving towards the door. 


her. Js it not so, lieutenant ? ’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ replied the dandy witli a conceited 
smirk. 

‘ But site yielded at last ? ’ said Rollerts, turning 
interrogatively towards Scott. 

ite dandy made no reply, but his simpering smile 
was evidently intended tfl be taken in the affirmative. 
‘O yes,’ rejoined Ringgold, ‘she yielded at‘last; 


‘Where is this mid is now the “favourite,” it is said,’ 

Mister Ringgowld to bo sarched for ? Find me the ‘ Her name—her name ? ’ 
gint, and I ’ll shew you how to scratch his buttons. ‘ Powell—Miss Powell.’ 

Come along wid ye! ’ ‘ What! That name is not Indian ? ’ 

Not much liking, the plan of procedure, but without ‘No, gentlemen; the lady is no savage, I assure 
the moral strengtli to resist, I followed this impetuous you: she can play and sing, and read and write too— 
son of a Celt through the doorway. • • such pretty billets-doux. Is it not so, lieutenant ? ’ / # 

Before the latter could make reply, another spoke': 
oiuitur xli. ‘ I® not that tho name of the young chief who has 

just been arrested ? ’ * 

ns’Qiiso i utii, , ‘True, answered Ringgold; ‘it is the fellow’s 

We were scarcely outside before we saw him for name. I had forgotten to say she is his sister.’ 
whom we were searching. He was standing at tPshort ‘ What! the sister of 0<;eola ?' a 

distance from the porch, conversing with a*-roup of ‘ Neither more nor less—half-blpod like.him too. 

officers, among whom was the dandy already alluded A*mong ( the whites, they are- known by the name of 
to, and who passed under the appropriate appellation Powell, since that was the cognomen of the worthy < 
of ‘Beau Scott’ The latter was aid-de-camp to the old gentleman who begot them. Ogeola, which signi- 


VROVOKING 


commander-in-chief, of whom he was also a relative. 

1 pointed Ringgold out to my companion. < 

‘ He in the civilian dress,’ I said. 

‘Och! man, ye needn’t be so purticular in your 
idintifleation: that sarpint-look spalces for itself. 
Be my sowll it's an unwholesomS look ^ltogither. 


flea “the Rising Sun,” is the name by •which' he .is 
known among tlie Seminoles; and her native appel¬ 
lation—ah, that is a very pretty name indeed.' 

‘What is it? Let ug hear it; let us judge for 
ourselves.' • 

‘ Maumee.’ . 
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‘ Very pretty, indeed! ’ ' 

'f Beautiful 1 If the damsel be only as sweet as hey 
name, then Scott, is a fortunate fpllow.’ 

, ‘ Oh, she is a very wonder of beauty: qyes liquid 
and full of fiery love—long lashes ; lips luscious as 
honeycombs; figure tall; bust full ant^firm; limbs like 
those‘of the Cyprian goddess; feet like Cinderella’s 
—-in short, perfection.’ * * 

* Wonderful. Why', Scott, .you are the luckiest 
mortal alive. But, say, Ringgold! are von speaking 
in seriousness? Has he really conquered this Indian 
divinity ? Honour bright— ha{ he succeeded? You 
understand what I mean ? ’ 

‘ Must certainly ,’ was the prompt reply.' 

Up to this moment I had not Interfered. The first 
words of the conversation *liad bound me like a spell, 
and I stood as if glued to th*e ground. My brain was 
giddy', and my heart felt as if the blood passing 
through it was molten lctfJ. The bold enunciations 
hnd so staggered me, that it was ,sbnie time before I 
could draw my breath; and more than one of the 
bystanders noticed the effect which the dialogue was 
producing upon me. * 

After a little, I grew calmer, or rather more reso¬ 
lute. The very despair that had passed into my' 
btrst/m had the effect of 6tceling nfy nerves; and just 
as Ringgold uttered the flippant affirmative, I was 
ready' for him. " 

‘ Liar! ’ I exclaimed; and before the red could 
mount into ins cheek, I gave it a slap with the back 
of try hand, that no doubt helped to heighten the 
colour. 

* Natoly done!’ oried* Gallagher; ‘there can be no 
mistake about the nTayifin of that.’ 

Nor was there. My antagonist accepted the act 
for what it was meant—a deadly insult. In such 
company, he could not do otherwise; and, muttering 
spiue indistinct tlircats, he walked hway 'from the 
groufid, attended by his especial friend, the lady- 
killer*, and two or three others. " 

The incident,’ instead of gathering a crowd, had 
the contrary effect: it scattered the little group who 
had witnessed it; the officers rctirilig indoors to 
discuss the motives, mid speculate as to when and 
where ‘ the affair would come oft’.’ 

Gallagher and I also left the ground ? and, closeted 
in my quarters, commenced preparing for the event. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

k\ 

Tni CM! A r t L*. NOE. 

At’the tings of which I write, duelling was not 
uncommon in the United States army. In ivar-time, 
it is not uncommon yet, ns I can testify fain late 
experience. It is contrary to the regulations of the 
American service—as 1 believe it is of every other in 
tho civilised world. Notwithstanding, an infringement 
of the code militaire in this regard is usually looked 
upon with leniency—more often ‘winked at’ than 
punished. This much I can affirm—that any officer 
in the American army who 1ms received the ‘lie 
direct,’ will find'more honour in the breach of this 
military rule than in its observance. 

After all that lias been said and written about 
feteRing, the outcry agaiiiBt it is a sad shmn, at leASt 
fSrjB);# United States of America—nothing less than 
a piece of'Superb hypocrisy. Universal as has beSn 
this condemnation, I should not like to take"shelter 
under it. I welt know it would not protect me from 
bqing'called*uy that ugly appellation, ‘poltroon.’ I 
have noticed over and over again, that the news-, 
papers loudest in their declamations against duelling, 
are the first to fling ‘ coward ’ iu the teetli of him 
who refuses to fight. 

' It is evep so. In America, moral courage, though 


much bepraised, does not find ready credence. A 
refusal to meet the man who may challenge you 
is not thus explained. It is called 1 backing out,’ 
‘sheafing the white feather;’ and lie who does this, 
need look no more upon his ladye-lore: site would 
‘flog him witli leer garters.’ 

More' than once have I heard this threat, spoken 
by pretty lips, and in the centre of a brilliant circle. 
His moral courage must be great who would pro¬ 
voke such chastisement. 

* With such a sentiment over the land, then, I had 
nailed Arens Ringgold for a meeting; and I*joyed 
to think 1 had donfc so without compromising my 
secret." 

But ah I it was a painful provocation he had given 
me; and if lie had been the greatest coward in thg 
world, he could not have been more wretched than If 
ns 1 returned to my quarters. 

My jovial companion could no longer cheer me, 
though it was not fear for the coming fight that 
clouded my spirits. Far from it—far otherwise. I 
scarcely thought of that. My thoughts wero of 
Maumee—of what I had just heard. She was false 
—false—betraying, herself betrayed—lost—lost for 
ever! 

In truth was I wretched. One tiling alone could 
have rendered me more so—an obstacle to tho antici¬ 
pated meeting—anything to hinder my revenge. Osl 
the duel now rested my hopes. It might enable mo 
to disembarrass my heart of the hot blood that was 
burning it. Not all—unless he loo stood before 
me—he the seducer, who had made this misery. 
Would T could find ,nretext for challengin'; him. I 
should do so yet. Why had I not? Why did I not 
strike him for that smile? I could have fought them 
both at the same iirne, one after the other. 

Thus I raved, with Gallagher by my side. My r 
friend knew not all my secret. lie asked what I had 
got ‘aginst the aid-de-cong.’ 

‘ Say the word, Geordie, hoy, nn’ we ’ll make a four- 
handed game ov it. Be Saint Pathriek I I’d like 
miuhtily to take tho shine out of that purty pay- 
cock ! ’ 

* No, Gallagher, no. It is not your affair; you 
could not give vie satisfaction for that. Let us wait 
till we know more. I cannot believe it—I cannot 
believe it.’ 

‘Believe what? ’ 

‘ Not now, my friend. When it is oyer, I shall 
explain.’ 

* ‘All right, my boy! Charley Gallagher’s not the 
man to disturb your saycrets. Now, let’s look to 
the bull-dogs, an’ make sliure they’re in barking 
condition. I hope tho scamps won’t blab at headjrijj 
quarters, an’ disappoint us after all.’ 

It was my only fear. I knew that arrest was * 
possible—probable—certain, if my adversary wished 
it. Arrest would put an end to the affair; and I 
should he left in a worse position than ever. Ring- 
gold's father was gone—I hod ascertained this 
favourable circumstance; but no matter. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief was the friend of the family—a 
word in his ear would be sufficient. I feared that 
ther-aid-de-eamp Scott, instructed by Arons, might 
wliigper that word. • 

‘ A<?ter all, lie daren’t,’ said Gallagher; ‘you driv 
the nai^ibme, an’ clinched it. He daren’t do the 
dliirty tiling—not a bit ov it: it might get wind, an’ 
thin lie’d have the kettle to hie tail; besides, ma 
hohill, lie wants to kill you anyhow; so he ought to 
be glad pf the fine handy chance you’ve given him. 
He’s not a bad shot, they say. Never fear, Geordie, 
boy! he won’t back out'this time; he must fight 
—he will fight. Ha! I told you so. See, yonder 
conies Apollo Belvidare! Holy Moses 1 how Phoebus 
shines 1 ’ • 

• t 
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A knock—‘ Come in ’—the door was opened, and 
the nid-de-camp appeared in full uniform. 

‘ Tq arrest me,’ thought I, and my heart fell. 

But no; the freshly written note spoke a different 
purpose, and I was relieved. It was the challenge. 

■ ‘ Lieutenant Randolph, I believe ?* said the gentle¬ 
man, advancing towards me. * 

I pointed to Gallagher, but made no reply.* 

*1 am to understand that Captain Gallagher is 
your friend?’ * a 

I nodded assent. 

The two faced each other, jnd the next instant 
were en rapport,- talking the "matter over fool ns 
cucumbers and sweet as sugar-pluins. 

From observation, I hazard this remark—that the 
politeness exhibited between the seconds in a duel 
cannot be surpassed by that of the most accomplished 
courtiers in the world. • 

The time occupied in the business was brief. 
Gallagher well knew the routine, and I#saw that the 
other was not unacquainted with it. In five minutes, 
everything was arranged—time, place, weapons, and 
distance. 

«I taodded ; Gallagher made a sweeping salaam ; the 
aid-de-camp bowed stiffly and withdrew. 

* + * * 

I shall not trouble you with my reflection? previous 
to the due), nor yet with many details of the a flair 
itself. Accounts of these deadly encounters are 
common enough in books, and their sameness will 
serve ns my excuse for not describing one. 

Ours differed only from the ordinary kind in the 
weapon qsed. We fought with njb-s, instead of swords 
or pistols. It was my choice—as the challenged party, 
I had the right—but it was equally agreeable to my 
adversary, who was as well skilled in the use of the 
rifle as I. I chose this weapon because it was the 
deadliest. 

The time arranged was an hour before sunset. I 
had urged this early meeting in fear of interruption; 
the place, a spot of level ground near the edge of the 
little pond where I had met Haj-Ewa; the distance, 
ten paces. 

Wo met—took our places, back to back—waited 
for the ominous signal, ‘One, two, three ’—received 
it—faced rapidly round—and fired at eaeli other. 

I heard the * hist ’ of the leaden pellet as it passed 
my ear, but felt no stroke. 

The smoke pufled upward. I saw my antagonist 
upon the ground ; he was not dead : lie was writhing 
and groaning. 

The seconds, and several spectators who were 
present, ran up to him, but I kept my ground. 

‘ Well, Gallagher ? ’ I asked as my friend came 
back to me. 

‘ Winged, by japers ! You Ve Spoilt the use ov his 
dexter arm—bone broke above <the ilbovv-joint.’ 

‘That all?’ _ 

‘Anrah, sowll aren’t it enoudU' Hear how the 
hound whimpers I ’ * 

I felt ns the tiger is said to feci after tastteg blood, 
though I cannot now account for my fferdqly. The 
man had sought my life—I thirsted for his. This com¬ 
bined with the other thought had nigh driven metnad. 

I was not satisfied, and Vould make no apology; 
but my antagonist had had enough; he eKger to 
be tnken from the ground on any terras, ani>thus the 
aff'aif ended. 

It was my first duel, but not my last. 

CHAPTER run. • t 

THE ASSIGNATION. 

Our opponents passed silently away—the spectators 
along with them—leaving my second and myself upon 
the ground. * 

• * 


It was Viy intention to stay by the pond. I re¬ 
membered tlie invitatirin of Hsj-Bwa. By remaining, 
I should avoid .the sloubie journey* Better'to afrnit 
her coming. * 

A, glance to the western horizon shewed me that 
the sun had already sunk below the .tree-tops* The 
twilight # v?ould bo short. The young tnooii was 
already in the heavens. It might be only a few 
minutes before Haj-Bwa should come. I resylved 
to stay. , 

I desired not that, Gsrilaghfcr shohld'be with me; 
and I expressed the sh to be left alone. 

My companion was a little surprised and puzzled 
at the uqudbt; but Jie was too well bred not to yield 
instant ccmpliance. , 

‘ Why, Geordie, boy said he, about to retire, 

‘ slmrely them ’s something tlio matther wid ye ? It 
isn’t ibis thrilling spurt we’ve been engaged in? 
Didn't it ind iritirely to ^-our satisfaction ? Arrah, 
man ! are ye sorrywyou didn't kill him dead ? Be my 
tratli, you look* as milaaeliolie an’ downhearted as if 
he had killed yon/’ 

‘ Dear friend, leave me alone. On my return to 
quarters, you shall know the cause of my melancholy, 
and why I now {lesirc to part from your pleasant 
company.’ * • 

^Oil, that "part I can guess,' rejoined he with a 
significant laugh: ‘always n petticoat where there’s 
shots exchanged. Nicer mind, my boy—no saycrets 
for Charley Gallagher: I’m bad at keopin’ them. 
Or course, you’re going to meet betthcr company Ilian 
mine; but huto you might fall in with worse—an’ by 
my sowl! from what ye've tflwhl me, that same isn't 
beyond the bownds ov probability—take this little 
cheeper. J ’in a great dog-liraker, you know.’ Hero 
the speaker handed me a silver-call which ho laid 
pi ticked ^from bis button. ‘If Anything inconvenient 
or disagrauble should turn up, put that betwee^ your 
lips, an* Charley Gallagher will be at your side in 
•the niintion of Jack Robison’s name. Cupid spade 
ye with your lady-love! I’ll go an’ kill time over a 
tumbler ov nagus till ye gome.' • 

So saying, my warinafieartcd fri«nd left me to 
myself. 

d ceased to think of him ere be was gone out of sight 
—even the bloody strife, in which I had been so re¬ 
cently engaged, gilded out of my mind. Maiimee—her 
falsehood and her (gll—alone occupied my thoughts. 

For a long while, I made no doubt of what I had 
heard. How could I, with proofs so circumstantial? 
—the testimony of tlftflte yugnizunt of the scandal — 
of the chief actor in It, whose silent smile.spoke 
stronger than words. That smile of insolent triumph 
—why had I permitted it to puss without, challenge, 
without rebuke ? It was not too late—I should call 
upon him to speak plainly and point-blank—yes or 
no. If yes, then for a second duel more deadly than 
the first. , 

Notwithstanding these resolves to make my rival 
declare himself^l doubted not the damning truth'; I 
‘'endeavoured to resign myself to its torture. 

For a long while was my soul upon the rack— 
more tlgin an hour. Then, as mjf blood grew more 
cool, reflections of a calmer nature entered my' mind; 
and at intervals, I experienced the soothing influence 
of hope; this especially, when I recalled the words 
of Ilaj-Ewa, spoken on the preceding night. Surely 
tlie mpniac had not been mocking me? Surely it 
was not a dream of her delirious brain? a distorted? 
mirage of memory—the memory of some far-away, 
long-forgotten scene, by her only remeitibefed*? No, . 
no; her tale was not distorted—her thoughts jvere 
not delirious—her words were not mockeries ! 

How sweet it was to think so! 

Yes—I began to experience intervals of placid 
thought; more than placid—pleasant. • 
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Alas! they were evanescent. The memory of those 
bold meretricious phrases, tliosu smiling innuendoes* 
dissipated or daijfened them, asecumuli darken the 
Sftn. ‘He /md succeeded; ’ ‘She was now his favourite;’ 
‘Most certainly’—words worse than death. Withal 
it was,11 foul testimony on which to build a faith. 

I longcdrfor light, that true light— the Evidence of 
the sinsea—that leases nought uncertain, 'i sliould 
seek it with rash directness, reckless of the result, 
till it illumined lief whole history, proving the past 
a disgrace, the future Si chaos ft utter despair. I 
longed for light; 1 longed for tll% coming of Ilaj-Ewa. 

I knew not what the maniac wanted—something, I 
supposed, concerning the captive. Since 'noon, I had 
little thought of him. The mad queen went every¬ 
where, knew every one; sfio must know ail, under¬ 
stand all—ay, well understand: she, too, had l>cen 
betrayed. 

I repaired to our placid of meeting on the pre¬ 
ceding night; there I might expert her. I crossed 
tile little ridgo among the stems of tfle palmettoes; 
it was the direct route to the shadowy side of the 
tank. I descended the slope, ifnd stood as before 
under the spreading arms of the live-oak. 

ITflj-JEw.i was before me. A jingle moonbeam, 
sluttSig athwart the leaves, shone upon her majestic 
figure. Under its light, the two serpir.its glittered 
witli a mefullie lustre, as though her neck and waist 
were encircled witli precious gems. 

‘IlinklasJ pretty mice! you are come. Gallant 
mico k where was thine ejo and thine arm that thou 
didst not kill the Islc-hulmi ’ * 

Ah ! the liuii^r <d" the dc< r- - 
lie was stricken so witli fear 
When lie stood before the wolf. 

The gaunt wicked wolf, 

When ho saw the snarling wolf, 4 , 

r lie trembled so witli fear 

''That unharmed the fierce wolf ran away. 

Ha, lia^lm! was it not so, brave mieo ? ’ 

* It was not fear that hindered me, Ewa. ’ Besides, 
the wolf did not*go unscathed.’ 

‘ IIo! the wo'lf has a wiunded leg- - lie will lick 
himself well again; ho will soon he'strong as over. 
Ilnhrak / you should have killed him, frir niico, ere 
he bring the pack upon you.’ 

* It could not help my ill-luck. I mn unfortunate 
everyway.’ t 

‘ Cooree, coorce— no. You should be happy, young 
mico; you shall be happy, friend,of the red Seiuinohe. 
Wait till you see’- * , 

‘ See what ? ’ 

‘Patience, chepcnrnee / To-night, under this very 
tree, you will sec what is fair—you will hear what is 
sweet—and perchance naj-Ewa will be revenged.’ 

This last phrase was Bpokcn with an earnest 
emphasis, mid in a tone that showed a strong feeling 
of (resentment against some one unknown. I could 
not .comprehend the nature of the expected vengeance. 

'His son—yes,’ continued the maniac, now in 
soliloquy, 1 it must be—it mustbis eyes, his hair, 
his form, his gaiti his name-, ha son and hers. O 
Haj-Hwa will have revenge.’ 1 

Was I myself the object of this nienaeo ? Such a 
thought entered my mind. 

‘Gfiod Ewa! of whom are you speaking?’ 

Boused by my voice, she looked upon me with a 
bewildered stare, and then broke out into her habitual 
chant: 

•* ‘ Why, did 1 trust to a pale-faced lover ? 

Ho, ho, lio! ’ &e. 

Suddenly stopping, she seemed once more to remember 
Ijerself, and essayed a reply to my question. 

* Literally, l-a<l man—vltlitn. 


‘Whom, young mico-—of him the fair one—the 
wicked one—the Wykomn hultoa .* Seel he comes, 
lie comes 1 Behold him in the water. Ho, lip! it 
is he. 1 Up, young mieo! up into thy leafy bower; 
stay till Ewa comes! Hear wliat you may hear—see 
what you may she; but, for your life, stir not till 1 • 
give*you the sigual. Up, up, up 1 ’ 

Just its on the preceding night, half lifting mo 
into tiie live-oak, the maniac glided away amidst the 
shadows. * 

f ’I lost no time in getting into my former position, 
where I sat silent and expecting. * 

The shadow had grSwu shorter, but there was still I 
enough'to shew me that it was the form of a man. j 
In another moment, it vanished. j 

Scarcely an instant had elapsed, ere a second was 
flung upon the water, advancing over the ridge, and 
as if following the track of the former one, though 
the two persons did not appear to bo in company. 

That which followed I could trace in full outline. 

It was the figure of a woman, one whoso upright 
bearing funl free port proved her to be young. 

Even the shadow exhibited a certain symmetry of 
form, and gracefulness of motion, incompatible with 
age. Was it stiil Ilaj-Ewa? Had she gone round j 
through the thicket, and was now following the : 
footsteps of (he mnn ? I 

For a moment I landed so; but I soon perceived 1 
that my fancy w.is astray. I 

Tile man advanced under the tree. The same \ 
moonbeam, that but the moment before had shone I 
upon Ilaj-Ewa, now fell upon him, and I saw him ; 
with suiiicient distinctness: he was tho aid-tip-camp. 1 
lie stopped, took out liis watch, held it up to the j 
light, and appeared to be inquiring the hour. j 

But I heeded him no further. Another face i 
appeared under that silvery ray—false and shining 
as itself: it was the face that to me seemed tho ! 
loveliest in the world—the face of Maumee. 


A T B H L T ON, LINCOLNS IIIK K: 
JUNE IS, is;-. 

’Tivas night: tile crescent moon from out the west, 
Oyer a bank of c-louds looked forth, and shed 
A gentle brightness o’er the woods and fields; 

A lulling murmur from the liver came, 

And quiv’ring zephyrs toyed witli leaf and flower. 
When roused by the beetle's birring hum— 

* Where brooded o’er their young ilia loving mate, 

In covert low edged round witli buds and flowers— 
Up rose the nightingale :■ first from liis throat 
Came flute-like forth his opening notes. 

Then swelling into rapture, fell and rose 
In jocund song. Now ringing echo-like, 

He note to note replied in octave bright, 

’Till in his ecstasy, full forth he poured 
“liis jug, jug, ju£. i'licu lower fell his song, 

As if in converse with his mate he spoke. 

In tones of fond caress, how warm within 
He felt the burden of his love to be. 

Catching her quick response, his triumph rang, 
In^loud soprano, till the air and trees 
Were jjfil of melody and sparkling notes 
Oaugnt by tho echo near, then binding back. 
Came leaping into listening ears nR hail. * 
Qrantliam. Joux Hawkixs. 


• Tho spirit of evil. 
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# ! Mrs B. locks and double-locks the door behind me 

MRS B. ’ S A 1. A It M S. with a celerity that alfhost catches my retreating 

Mrs B. is my wife: anil her alarms are^hoso product'll garment. Mj’ expedition therefore combines all the 
by a delusion under which she labours, that there dangers of a sally, witli the additional disadvantage 
are assassins, gnomes, vampires, or what not in our of having my retreat into my own fortress cut off. 
house at night, and that it is iny bounden duty to Tims eumbrously but ineffectually caparisoned, I 
leave my bed at any hour or temperature, and to do perambulate the lower stories of the house in durk- 
battle with the same, in very inadequate apparel, ness, in search Iff that disturber of Mrs B.’s repose, 
The circumstances which attend Mrs B.’s alarms are which, 1 aia well convinced, is behind the wainscot 
generally of the following kind. Iam awakened by of’her own apartment, and nowhere else. The pantry, 
the mention of my baptismal inline, in that peculiar I need not say, is as silent as the grave, and about as 
species of whisper which has something uncanny in cold. The great clock in the kitchen looks spectral 
its very nature, besides the dismal associations which enough by the light of the expiring embers, bift there 
belong to it, from tiie fact of its being used onl> in is nothing there with life except black beetles, which 
melodramas and sick-rooms: * j crawl in countless numbers ever my naked ankles. 

1 Henry, Henry, Henry.' I There is a noise in the cellar such as Mrs B. would at 

IIow many times slio lias repeated this, l know not; once identify with the suppressed converse of antici- 
the sound falls on my ear like the hipping of a hundred pative burglars, but ifliicli !• recognise in a moment 
waves, or as the ‘Robin Crusoe, Robin Crusoe’ of the as the dripping of the small-beer cask, wliosg tup is 
parrot smote upon the ear of the terrified islander of' troubled with a nervous disorganisation of that kind. 
Defoe; hut at last I wake, to view, by the dim lire? r p]„. dining-room is chill and cheerless: a ghostly 
light, this vision: Mrs B. is sitting up beside me, in arm-ch.1ir is doing the grim honours of the table to 
a listening attitude of the very iiiteuscst kind; her three other vacant seuA, and disposing hospitality 
night-cap (one with cherry-coloured ribbons, such as it ! in the shape of a mouldy orange and some biscuits, 
can be no harm to speak about) is tucked back behind which 1 remember to have left in some disgust, about 

either ear; her hair—in paper—is rolled out of the - llarlt! the clicking of a revolver? No; the 

way upon each siifb like a banner furled; her eyes warning of the great clock—one, two, tlire^ . . . 
are rather wide open, and her mouth very much so; What a frightful noise it makes in the startled ear 
her Jingc.Ts would be held up to command attention, of night! Twelve o'clock. I left this dining-room, 
but that she is supporting herself in a somewhat tlien, but three bunrg and a half ago; it certainly does 


absurd manner upon her bands. 

‘ Henry, did you hear that ! ’ 

‘ What, my love?’ 

‘That noise. There it is again; there —Mc/c.' 


not look like the siime»room now. The drawing-room 
is also far from wearing its usual snug and comfort¬ 
able appearance. Could wo possibly have all been 
sitting in the relative positions to one another which 


The disturbance referred to is that caused by a j these chairs assume? Or since we were there, has 
mouse nibbling at the wainscot; and I venture to • some spiritual company, with no eye for order left 


say so much in a tone of the deepest conviction. 


aiming them, taken advantage of the remains 06 our 


‘No, no, Henry; it's not the lyast like that: ^’s a fire to hold a reunion ? They are here even at this 
filo working at the bars of the pantry-window. I will moment periods, and their gentlemen have not? yet 


stake my existence, Henry, that it is a file.’ 


come up from the dining-room. I shudder from bead 


Whenever my Wile makes use of this particular to foqf, partly at (he bare ideft of such a thing," 
form of words, I know that opposition is uselcsss. I partly from the naked fact of my exceedingly un¬ 
rise, therefore, and put otfiny slippers and dressing- clothed condition. They do say that in the very 
gown. Mrs B. refuses to let me hav%tluf candle, passage which 1 have now to cross in order t# get to 
because she will die of terror if she is left Slone with- »Mrs B. again, my great-grandfather ‘ivqjBs;’ in com- 
ouW a light. She puts the poker into my hand, anil pensdtion, I suppose, for having boon prevented by 
witli a gentle violence is about to expel me from the gout from taking tlmt species of exercise while he 
chamber, when a sudden thought strikes her. was alive. There arc more things «n -heaven and 

‘Stop a bit, Henry,’ she exclaims, ‘until I have earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy, I think 
looked into the cupboards and places;’ which sho pro- as 1 approach this spot; but 1 ilo not say so, for I am 
ceeds to do most minutely, investigating even the well-nigh speechless with the cold—y^s, the coldit 
short drawers of a foot and a half square. I am is only my teeth that chatter. What a scream that 
at lengLh dismissed upon my perilous errand, and wasThere it comes figain, and thefo is no doubt 
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tlii* time a* to who is tin- owner of tiiat lerrificdj 
■voice. Mrs B.’s nlarnis have evidently taken some 
other direction. ‘‘Henry, Henry, she cries in tones 
of a very tolerable pitch. A lady being in*the ease, 

I fly upon the wings of domestic love gibing the pre- 
cincts sarrotl to the perambulations of my grfeaj-grand- 
father. 1 arrive at my wife’s chamber; the screams 
continue, hut the door is locked* 

‘Open, opeijl’ shout J. ‘Wliat on esrtli is the 
matter?’ * ,* 

There is silence; then a man’s voice —that is to 
say, my wife’s voice in imitation of a mail’s —replies 
in tones of indignant ferocity, to* convey the idea of 
a life-preserver being under t^ic pillow of the speaker, 
and ready to his hand: 1 Who arc you—wliat do you 
want?’ t 

‘You very silly woman.’ I answer; not from im¬ 
politeness, but because I find tluih. that sort of 
language recovers and assures her of my identity 
better than any other—' why, it VI.’ 

The door is then opened about six or seven inches, 
ain^ { am admitted with all the (precaution which 
attends the entrance of an ally inti^ a besieged 
garrison. > 

Mrs IJ., now leaning upon my shoulder, dissolves 
into copious tears, and points to the door communi¬ 
cating with my attiring-chamber. 

‘There’s sur—sur - somebody been snoring in your 
dressing-room,’ she gob% ‘ all the time you were 
away.’ 

This statement is a little too much for my sense of 
humour, and although sympathising very tenderly 
with poor Mrs Jl., I cannot help bursting into' a little 
roar oY laughter. Laughter and fear are deadly 
cncmie#, and I tan see at once that Mrs IJ. is all the 
better for this explosion. r> 

‘ Considor, my*iove,’ I reason—‘ consider the extreme 
improbability of a burglar hr other nefarious person 
making such a use of the few precious hours of dark¬ 
ness as to go to sleep in them! Why, tlio, should he 
take a bedstead without a mattress, which I believe 
is tfie ease in this partieular supposition of yours, 
when there were feather-beds unoccupied in oilier 
apartments ? Moreover, would not this bo a y,ill 
greater height of recklessness, in suck an individual, 

should-ho have a habit of snor ’- 

A slight noise m the dressing-room, occasioned by 
the Venetian blind tapping against the window, here 
causes Mrs B. to bury her head with extreme swift¬ 
ness, ostrich-like, beneath the pillowy so that the 
pespration of my argument is lost upon her. I 
enter the suspected chamber—this time with a lighted 
candle—and find my trousers, with the boots in them, 
hanging over the bedside somethipg after the manner 
of a drunken marauder, but nothing more. Neither 
is there nnybody reposing under the shadow of my 
boot-tree upon the floor. All is peace there, and at 
sixes und sevens as I left it upon retiring—as I had 
hoped to'rcst. 

c Once more I stretch my chilled and tired limbs 
upon the couch ; sweet sleep once more begins to woo 
my eyelids, tvhen 1 Henry, Henry,’ again dissolves 
the dim and half-formed dream. 

‘Are you certain, Henry, that you looked in the 
jjiower-hath ? I am almost suru that I heard some- 
bady pulling the string.’ 

No grounds, indeed, are trjo insufficient, no supposi¬ 


tion too incompatible with reason for Mrs IJ. to build 
her alarms upon. Sometimes, although we lodge 
upon the second story', she imagines that the window 
is being attempted; sometimes, although the register 
may be dowu, she is confident that the chimney is 
beiu£ used as the means of ingress. 

Once, Vrhen we happened to be in London—where 
she feels, however, a good, deal safer than in the 
ccuntry—we had a real alarm, and Mrs B., since I 
was suffering from a quinsy—contracted mainly by 
my being sent about tiic house o’ nights in the usual 
scanty !jropery—had to he sworn in as her own 
special constable. 

‘Henry, llenry,’ she whispered uptm this occasion, 

‘ there’s a dreadful cat in the room.’ 

‘booh, poolil’ I gasped; ‘it’s only in the street: 
I’ve heard the wretches. Perhaps they are on the 
tiles.’ 

‘No, Ilenry. There, 1 don’t want you to talk since 
it makes you cough; only listen to me. Wliat am I 
to do, Henry ? I ’ll stake my existence that there ’e 
a- Ugh, what’s that?’ 

And, indeed, some heavy liody did there and then 
jump upon our bed, and off' again, at my wife’s 
interjection, with extreme agility. I thought Mrs B. 
would have had a fit, hut she hadn’t. She told me, 
dear soul, upon no account to venture into the cold 
with my had throat. She would turn out the beast 
herself, single-handed.a We arranged that she was to 
take hold of my fingers, and retain them, until she 
reached the fireplace, where she would find a shovel 
or other offensiie weapon fit for the occasion. During 
the progress of this expedition, however, so terrible 
a caterwauling broke forth, as it seemed, from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fender, that my dis¬ 
concerted helpmate made a most precipitate retreat. 
She managed, after this mishap, to procure a light, 
and by a circuitous route, constructed of tables and 
chairs, to avoid stepping upon the floor, Mrs B. 
obtained the desired u'eapon. It was then much 
belter than a play to behold J;hat heroic woman 
defying grimalkin from her eminence, and to listen 
to the changeful dialogue which ensued between 
herself and that far from dumb, though inarticulately 
speaking animal. 

‘ Puss, puss, pussy—poor pussy.’ 

‘ Mian, miau, miau,’ w'as the linked shrillness, long 
drawn out, of the feline reply. 

‘Poor old puss, then, was it ill? Puss, puss. 
Henry, the horrid beast is going to fly at me! Wiiist, 
whist, eat.’ 

‘Ps-s-s-s, ps-s-s-s, miau; ps-s-s-s-s-s-s-s,’ replied 
the other in a voice like fat in the fire. 

‘.My dear love,’.cried I, alrno 3 t suffocated with a 
combination of inugh er and quinsy, ‘ you have never 
opened the door: where is the poor thing to run to ? ’ 

Mrs B. had all this time been exciting the be¬ 
wildered animal to frenzy by her conversation and 
ahoifel, without giving it the opportunity of escape, 
which^as soon ns offered', it took advantage of with 
an expresapn of savage impatience partaking very 
closely iftdeed of the character of an oath. 

This is, iiowever, the solo instance of Mrs. B.’s 
having ever taken it in hand to subdue her own 
alarms. It is I who, ever since her marriage, have 
done the duty, and more than the duty, of an efficient 
*liouse-dog, which, before that epoch, I understand 
wns wont to be discharged by one of her younger 
sisters. Not seldom, in these involuntary rounds of 
mine, I have beemne myself the cause of alarm or 
inconveniqpce to ^thers. Our little foot-page, with a 
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co a rape beyond Iiis years, and a spirit worthy of a better 
cause, very nearly transfixed me with the kitchen -• 
spit, us I was trying, upon one occasion, |he door 
of his own pantry. Upon another nocturnal expedi¬ 
tion, J ran against a human body in the dark—that 
turned out to be my brother-in-law's, who was ^lso in 
search of robbers—with a shock to both oy nervous 
systems such as they liavo not yet recovered from. 
It fell to my lot upon a third to discover one of the 
rural police up in our attics, where, in spite of the 
increased powers lately granted to the county consta¬ 
bulary, I could scarcely tiling lie was entitled to be. 

I once presented myself, an uninvited guest, at a 
select morning entertainment —it was at 1.30 a.m.— 
given by our hired London cook to nearly a dozen 
of her male and female friends. No wonder that Mrs 
B. had ‘staked her existence' that night tir t she 
had lieard the area gate ‘ go.’ When I consider the 
extremely free and unconstrained manner in which I 
was received, poker and all, by that assembly, my only 
snrprise is that they did not signify their arrivals by 
double knocks at the front door. 

On one memorable night, and on one only, have T 
found it necessary to use that formidable weapon 
which habit has rendered as familiar to my hand as 
its flower to that of the Queen of Clubs. 

The gray of morning had jnst begun to steal into 
our bedchamber, when Mrs B. ejaculated with 
unusual vigour: ‘ Henry, Henry, they ’re in the 
front drawing-room ; ami they’ve just knocked down 
tiie parrot-screen.’ 

‘My love,’ T was about to observe, ‘your imaginative 
powerssliave now arrived at tfle pitcli of ehtii i oi/rinci,' 
when a noise from the room beneath us, as if all the 
fire-irons bad gone off together with a bang, com¬ 
pelled me to acknowledge to myself at least that 
there was something in Mrs B.’s alarms at last. I 
trod down stairs as noiselessly as I could, and in 
almost utter darkness. The drawing-room door waj 
ajar, and through the crevice I could distinguish, 
despite the gloom, as many as three muffled figures. 
They were all of them in black clothing, and each 
wore over his face a mask of crape, fitting quite 
closely to iiis features. I had ’hover been confronted 
by anything so dreadful before. Mrs IJ. had cried 
1 Wolf!’ so often that I bad almost ceased to believe 
in wolves of this description at all. I'niised to 
personal combat, and embarrassed by the novel 
circumstances under which I found myself, 1 was 
standing undecided on the landing, when I caught 
that well-known whisper of ‘ Henry, Unity' from 
the upper story. The burglars caught it also. 
They desisted from their occupation of examining 
tiie articles of rert'u upon the chimney-piece, while 
their fiendish roinitenaiiees relaxed into a hideous 
grin. One of them stole cautiously towards the 
door where I was standing. I heard his burglarious 
feet, I heard the ‘ Unity, Henry 1 ’ still going on 
from above stairs: 1 beard my gwn heart pit-ivpat, 
pit-a-pat within me. It was one of those moments in 
which one lives a life. The head of the craped 
marauder was projected cautiously round the door, as 
if to listen. 1 poised my weapon, and brought it 
down with unerring aim upon Iiis skull. lie fell like 
a bullock beneath the axe; and I sped up to piy bed¬ 
chamber with all the noisclessness and^pclerity of a 
bird. It was I who locked the door this*timc, and 
piled the wash-hand-stand, two band-boxes, and a chair 
against it with the speed of lightning. 

Was Mrs B. out of her mind with terror that at 
such an hour as that she should indulge inti pnroxysiji 
of mirth ? 

* Good heavens! ’ I cried, ‘ he calm, my love; there 
are burglars in the house at last.’ 

‘My deas Henry,’ she answered, laughing so that 
the tears quite stood in her eyes, y am v»ry sorry ; I 



tried to call you back. But wjien I sent you flown 
stairs, I quite forgot that this was the morning.upon 
which I had ordered the sweeps 
One 6f those gentlemen was at that moment^ lyfng 
underneath witli his* skull fractured, and it cost me 
fifteen ppunift to get it mended, besides # tho “expense 
of a new drawing-room carpet. > 

f It is but fair to state tiie primary cause to which 
all Mrs B.'s alarms* and, by consequence, my own 
little pcrsifcial inconveniences, are maiply owing. Mrs 
B.’s mamma was oBt *w the last admirers of the Old 
hfunor House and Mysteries of the Custlc school of 
liter ‘ure»and her daughters were brought up in her 
own laith: that Ms's I bide li tic was a painter of nature, 
as it appears on eaytli; and that Mr Matthew Lewis 
had befin let into the great secret of what was going 
on—ns they say at St Stephen’s—* in another place.’ 
So nervous, indeed, did* my respected mother-in-law 
contrive to make herself throughout her lifetime, by 
tiie perusal cf these her favourite books, tljal. it was 
rumoured that she maft-ied each of her four husbands 
at least as much from a disinclination to be without 
a protector during the long watches of the night, as 
from any other cause. Mrs B. herself was haunted 
in her earlier yfcirs with the very tinple.isanUnation 
that she t$as what f believe the Germans call a 
ihppe/i/'niiji'r: that there was a duplicate of her 
going about the world at the same time; and that 
some day or other—or night—they would have a 
distressing meeting. And, moreover, at last t^iey did 
so, and in the following manner. Her mamma was 
residing for a few days at»K>swick, supping full of 
horrors in the German sliiision of the late Mr 
Southey's library every evening, and enjoying her¬ 
self, doubtless, after her own peculiar fashion, wlicn 
she suddenly felt ill, *r thought she was falling, and 
sent » postschaise, express, to fetch her daughter 
(Mrs B.), who happened to be staying at tlait time 
with some friends at JVnrith. Tiie long fountain 
road was then by no means a good one; and it may 
be easily imagined that nothing hat filial duty would 
have induced my doppeiganger to nave started upon 
such a journey.at dusk—although if was sure to be a 
^no moonlight night—and alone. Mrs B., however, 
being warm and comfortable, went off to Sleep very 
soon, like any boulder, nor did she wake until the 
chaise had skirted I’llswater, and was within’a few 
miles of home. She had looked carefully under both 
seats, and even into the side-pockets of the carriage 
luffore starling, to njake sure that there was no other 
passenger: and yet there was now a form sitting 
upon the opposite cushions—n female form,*muffled 
up in much clothing, but with a face pale in the 
moonlight, with eyes half shut, yet with a look of 
haggard meaning in them, steadily fixed upon her own. 

It was herself! It was Mrs B.’s double! The dread¬ 
ful hour was come. The poor girl closed her eyelids 
to keep ofT tiie iiorrid sight, and tried to reason *with 
herself upon the impossibility of the thing being really 
there, but in vltin. She had been thoroughly awake, 
she was sure; the vision was r.ot the offspring of a dis- . 
tempered brain, for she felt collected, nnd even almost- * 
calm. ‘Venturing to steal another look at it, there 
it still sat, peering with half-shut eyes into her face 
with the same curious anxiety ns before. Not even 
when they rambled over Keswick stones, ndr until 
•she felt herself being lifted out in the pogt-boy’s arms, 
did she trust herself to look forth again. The caj- 
rjage she had just quitted was empty. ‘There was 
something sitting there, man,’ said,she solemnly, 
pointing to the vacant cushions. ‘ Yes, mjss,’ replied 
lie, pointing to a huge package on the ground beside 
them; ‘ 1 promised to bring it on for a poor man, a 
cabinet-maker at l’ooley Bridge, anti seeing y&u 
were asleep when we stopped there, I made bold to 
put it upon the' opposite seat. I hofie it did not 
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inconyeniencc you, ifiiss. It was only .a looking-glass; took private lessons of painters and artists for recrea- 
and as I know pretty young ladies don’t object to tion and pleasure; Richter gave them, ‘because the 
‘seeing themselves i&,lookiii(tglasse f s, I turned its face prison thru of bread and water depended upon them.’ 
towards you.' ” * ‘ From Oeser’s studio Goethe sauntered to the drawing- 

’ _ ' room of the Breitkopf family, or gossiped at the 

i . ... r — Clavier with Corona Schriiter, or dined and danced at 

A STRUGGLE FOB LIFE AND RECOGNITION, the hotel .at Diditz with mine host’s amiable daughter, 
. .Kirmi nr irmiiRr msronv ' or wrotl: S0 "K 3 for Annette Sehbnkopf, and played 

. A SI1KMJ ' 01 ,ln '" AR ' msro,a ’ them with her.. Jean Paul lodged in an out-of- 

In the latter half of the last century, the university of tilfe-way garret, and the only visits he paid were to 
Leipsic was twice honoured in ftnrtfy that is seldom the beg: if they had only' been successful! Bankruptcy 
privilege of the same seat of learning: in the year was advancing with rapid strides upon the finances of 
1705 Wolfgang Goethe, and in 17S1 Friedrich Richter, the youftg theologian, every' prop of his house was 
matriculated in it. No further merit, however, belongs failing, the widow was alone with her infant children, 
to Leipsic, either in the cate of^llocthc or of Jean and under the pressure of extreme destitution, wrote 
Paul. A striking parallel is tfl'ered in the academic bitter lamentation's. Fate seemed to have let her 
lives of the two poets at the Saxon university. The blood-hounds loose upon our lioro. It was not that 
son of the Frankfort patrician was designed for the poverty which Horace admonishes the Roman youth to 


son of the Frankfort patrician was designed for the poverty which Horace admonishes the Roman youth to 
study of jurisprudence, without either choice or oppo- accustom themselves to look upon, which httd burst 
sition on his part; and with just As ptilo personal upon hi in- 

preference tho sou of the widow of Uof was devoted •. ... 

io the study of theology. Both,,at first, regularly Angvistam. amice, paupor.ein pati 

attended certain lectures, rather, however, as'critics ll-)l«,xt..s acn m.l.tia pner 

than as students; both were accustomed, though yet -Oinlisv.it 

nierv^ lyds, to regard themselves as tfjual to the men poverty not in the form of hardiness ami abstemious- 
wlioni age and experience, office and distjnetion, had ness, hut in the shape of ghastly, hollow-eyed destitu- 
placed far aheve them, ami to try their strength wish tion. He pressed his suit among the professors, but 
every' authority', fearless of an overthrow. Where is the professors had amanuenses nnd /inWi, native lads 
the wonder that the religious awe, with which they' of the town, and most diligent attendants at lectures, 
ought to have regarded such high dignitaries, had whose exemplary virtues secured them the preference. 
dwimllJb down to nothing ? Both Goethe mid Richter The situations were few', and the applicants many, 
quickly separated themselves from all learned circles Strangers coming to Leipsic found the local charities 
and companions, their, original plans of study were reserved for local purposes. 

abandoned, their intended professions—the law of the The battle-field tries the quality' of our armour, 
one, and the divinity of the other—were renounced in Weak souls bend before the first storm of adversity; 
favour of a multitude of otheaobjicLs; both worked not so, however, the brave spirits that have within 
hard in all directions, read books, ami wrote -poems, them an unconquerable strength and freedom of will, 
excelpt^ and notices; neither of them received or anil proud hearts, that nothing can crush. Richter, 
expected^any guidance from the university, hut each perhaps, was fired with some thoughts of ambition 
laboured, by rigorous self-cult lire, to lay the founda- wben he exchanged the solitude of bis quiet village for 
tion of his own intellectual life. Both roamed the the driving bustle of Leipsic; dreamy fancies hovered 
fields and the w oil Is, had a seeing eye and a sensitive round him when lie was in company with distinguished 
mind for the hca&tiftil and tfic living, > recognised the men of science, and a gentle voice whispered to him 
great and tho whole in the minute aud the particle; both that he would one day be ns famous as any of them, 
greatly preferred the blue heavens, the nrlsty heights Tho day of hope hud dawned brilliantly on his horizon, 
at morning dawn, the green forest, and silent nature but as rapidly as n dream its glow vanished before 
in hea peaceful majesty, to the speaking prolessors the rough realities of the world. Jean Paul was not 
on their wooden chairs, and the choking atmosphere disposed, however, to admit that evening r luul come 
and dust of a lecture-room: on which account both down upon his soul. Tt is true, dark thoughts did at 

were regarded as bad students. .When young Goethe times steal upon him, but a livelier, loftier stoicism 

returned to bis native city, .many a tongue was taught him to overcome them, lie possessed a bold, 
eager to-defame him; and in whatever company lie elastic humour; and all his unsuccessful suits, vain 
appeared, whispers began to circulate about him as toils, and thick-coming misfortunes, he used to 
a wild and riotous youth. The scandal-mongers of welcome with a quiet and severe irony. * Misfortune,’ 
llof acted in just the same manner towards Iii nter. he used to say, ‘ is like a nightmare—the moment you 
when lie fancied he could go on with his writing just begin to fight with it, or to bestir yourself, it is gone, 
as well at his mother’s, as in Le'.psic, where lie met What is poverty? Where is lie that complains of it? 
with'nothing but hunger aud hardship: for years he The pain is only like the piercing of a maiden’s ears, in 
was regarded as a wild and unbridled genius. Twice orrtcc to hang jewe’ in the wonnds.’ A youth who 
ten years afterwards, the best and noblest spirits of t.be feels and reasons in this way’, and who studs his 

, time listen to the words of the sage of Weimar as to reasonings with such poetry, will find or make a w’ay 

an oracle; and hulii'suof quality are found crowding the for himself in the world. ‘Vinm nut invenioin aut 
antechamber of tho author ot Titan, begging a 'lock of faeiarp ! ’ as his motto expresses it. 
his hair. He set out with the conviction that the only suc- 

In the features presented, Richter’s residence in ccsstul • plan of resisting sufferings, destitution, and 
I.i'ipsic'oore a perfect resemblance to that of Goethe ; starvation^ '.?as downright uninterrupted work. He 
in others, tlie.niost striking distinctions are apparent, began, mindful of his maxim, by preparing for fight, 
'flic university men set up a loud laugh at the lie had now finally abandoned theology; literary 
Frankfort freshman, on account of his old-fashioned labours must henceforth bo the stay of his life. In 
wardrobe: but at the same time they secretly envied his little bow-windowed chamber, the philosopher of 
him for the large remittances and letters of credit with nineteen thinks and writes night and day'. The Green- 
which‘he was furnished. Jean Haul met with no hind Pioresucs are ready. The manuscript is takeu to 
ridicule on account ol his large wardrobe, but with the nearest bookseller, and in an hour is returned to 
plonty because-of his poor and torn attire; instead of its author. A second, a third proposal, with like results, 
having credit at the bankers, he was only too happy Now ho goes about among the publishers, imploring 
when he could earn his dinner f-oci day to day. Goethe them, as lit had before done the professors, aud with 


Angustain. amice, pauperism pati 
It ol ms tils acri militia pner 
Condiscat— 
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the like invariable refusals. How ignorant of the suffered quite enough loss by the- Greenland. Processes. 
world this scribbler must be, to fancy that a publisher' The manuscript travelled over ail Germany, and'from 
who knows what lie is about, will, in circumstances so every journey returned with th* invariable rfeply : • 
unfavourable to the bookselling craft—which indeed ‘ We thank you for your esteemed offer, but regret that 
always exist!—undertake, as soon as he is asked, the one time and resources are fully engrossed by other 
printing of a work whose author had never been heard undertakings.* . 

of, whom no one patronises, no one recommends! . A slqp'i* dashed to pieces on a rock; the c^ew are 
What prodigious assumption, too, to expect payment! drowning; boards and planks, spars and masts, are 
If the work bad been of a popular nature, and be had drifting about amid* the waves; from the surging 
said nothing about twenty' louis-d’ori, the case migjit flood a hand is thrust up; it grasps a beam, and holds 
have been different, but a book like, that, and a price! fast by it, and the clients'lose one Of their victims. 

This Greenland Processes continued to wander from The demons of the sea arc laughing; sure of their 
one office to another, from triis city to tlgit, their prey', they' mock the struggle of the swimmer: ‘Look, 
author in the meanwhile having to solve the problem, poor etcli; stare, your very eyes blind; wave your 
whether it were possible to live upon nothing, and white sienal in the win<\ and burst with your wail of 
bow? At length a l’otosi was discovered in Berlin: anguish: but no s.lil ponies in sight. Tremble, and 
an adventurous speculator, Voss by' name, purchased say your last prayer, if you can ; for see, there swims 
the right, for sixteen louis—a reduction of four*irom the shark: a moment, and all is over with you!’ The 
the twenty—of bringing Jean L’aul into the market! situation has often been represented in smaller or 

I scarcely know with what to compare the feeling larger paintings:*il was the situation of Richter. lie 
of a young writer who holds his first printeij essay in had shouted himself iisarse, and the only Answer to 
Ills hands: a joy, a pride overpowers him—an ecstasy his cry’ had been fjie murmur of the waves; lie had 
that swells all the higher from the consciousness looked himself blind, and the white sail—the letter 
(whether he will confess it or not) that ho lias taken that announced the acceptance of his manuscript—had 
tlie first step towards immortality. The critics take never hove in sight. The shark swims towards lyin— 
care to dispel all such pleasing illusions. A letter from the prospect of disgrace and destitution! Are liis lips 
ids mother did tin 1 work as effectually in the mind of! ottering tliPir last prayer? No! Richter will fight 
the author of the Greenland Processes. The good woman, with the shark for life or death. 

hearing that her son had published a hook, began to Weeks and months rush past us like the wind; 
believe it at last possible that lie might actually wo see not from whence the whirlwind comes nor 
produce a sermon : jo she wrote to Friedrich, desiring whither it goes. A morning chases away the tAening; 
him to come to llof, where there was a chance of his to-day replaces yesterday; we complete another year, 
being permitted to preach in* the Hospital (,'hureh. we know not how. we whos# fijea are happy', or even 
Such a proposal operated like a cold bath on any tolerably so. But the poor, the unfortunate? Time flies 
remains there might have been >*f the author’s self- with rapid v.ing over plenty and enjoyment,liut slowly 
satisfaction. Jean Raul's answer shews lie thought no the days and hours ^if poverty' drag their lengths 
better of Ilia private critic than modern writers do of along. . In wjnter, spring is dinged for on account- of 
official reviewers. ‘What is a sermon,’ returned he, its lengthening days and greater warmth ; in guuAner, 

‘ hut some tiling every student can make and deliver ? the shorter days of autumn are looked forward to, 
But do you suppose that all your elergviuen in llof which yield a few hours moie rest to the w'oilry’ body. 1 
can understand a line of my book, to say nothing of Bi this* manner, during his three years’residence in 
being able to write it ? ’ J.eipsic, dean Raid lold*off his uvil*liours and dreary ! 

Unfortunately' for Richter, the speculation Vcns days; lie deluged the journals and'newspapers with 
embarked in did not succeed: the Gitenlnnil I’mccsses essays and treatise.;, wrote verses to order, also eon- j 
was printed, but nobody bought or read the hook, gratul.itionj and wedding-eve jokes, and filled whole j 
The world had something better to do: far greater chests with the extracts lie had made from borrowed j 
trifles claimed its attention. The Cagliostrians and books. By this means, indeed, he became possessed 
Rosicrucians occupied the attention of politicians: the of a library, for books lie did not possgps. A vehement, 
fashionable world was just then horrified at the wile hut yc-t measured, heat burned within him. Neces- 1 
of one of the court-councillors passing the lady of Jlie siiy and destitution had lost their sting for him ; he j 
president without greeting her. In another rank, a has looked despair in,tin: face, and found that it lias 
dreadful talc was going the round of the tea-tables: nothing maddening for him. liis philosopliy.eonsoles 
the comptroller’s wife, forgetful of her station, had him with the assurance that hunger and nakedness, 
given orders for a new velvet mantle with a broad perils and contempt, yea ofttimes the cjoss and the 
fringe! A new actress had appeared in one of the poisoned cup, have been the reward the world lias 
theatres, or some syren's bell-like voice was to be heard; given for wisdom. In all ages and countries the world 
to-day there w'as to be a procession, and to-morrow a has neglected its benefactors and persecuted its poets 
deserter was to he shot. How, in the face of so many and instructors: Roger Bacon and Galileo pined away 
comedies and tragedies could tiipc or inelinaticyi he in the prisons of the inquisition; Torquato Tasso was 
found for reading the Greenland Processes ? Just as the confined in th* cell of a madhouse; Cainoous dfsd in 
public ignored the work, so did the critics. Editors the streets of Lisbon, a beggar: and Burns, a thorough* s 
and reviewers disdained to notice a writer who had bred steed of I’hocfms, was competed to drudge nil liis * 
neither contributed to nor corresponded with them. A days in the gear of a cart-horse. But the gold that is 
solitary scribe in Leipsic. condescended, with an flndis- thrown into the hottest melting-pot conics out the 
guised sneer, to notice die work in these, terms: purest, and (he canary-bird sings nil the sweeter the 
‘ Much, perhaps all, the author lias writWn with great longer it lias been trained in a darkened cage. • 
bitterness aguiust literature, theology, wtves, cox- • Jean Paul betook himself to literature, in the first 
coiiibs, &c., may be true, hut we have jio doubt what- instance, as the only means of providing himself with 
ever that the attempt at wit, which is evident on every % living; he wrote, in fact, to get money—to liife. 
page, will excite disgust in the mind of the rational In the further prosecution of this course, .tin* material 
reader, and lead him to throw the book* aside witji aim gradually' began to disappear, .lean Paul will 1 
contempt.’ labour on, and think and feel, and will still demand, 

A potosi of sixteen louis-d’ors is very soon ex- and at length receive recognition; literature ceases to he 
liaustcd; a fresh shaft rfust be sunk. The Selections a means, and becomes an end,with him; the struggle 
from the Papers of the Devil was triejJ; but Voss declined for existence merges in a struggle for recognition, 
the publication, vehemently prompting tfiaat he had Many years ago, at Rafis, in the eariyMawn, a young 
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man was discovered hanging under tlic eaves of a 
house, close by the trellis of a window. A thin silken 
Cord tightly twisted* round his thrifat, had dono the 
hangman’s work. The scene quickly attracted •all the 
curious and the idle. The noble,, aristocratic features 
of the dead, the delicate white hands, plhinty shewed 
that the,unf(A'lunate man had at one time occupied 
a higher position than the tattered clothes in which 
he was .concealed would lead on# to suppose, llis 
person was searched for papers that rniiglit throw 
some light upon‘the event*; notions was found, how¬ 
ever; he had kept everything to nimself like a true 
philosopher. Passers-by at length identified him. 
This suicide in rags was one of the ipost distinguished 
and brilliant geniuses of modern French literature, 
whose wit threw every saloon and boudoir into 
ecstasy—Gerhard do Nerval. In order that he might 
live, he also had grasped tluj pen, and had looked 
hopefully forward to recognition and distinction. He 
had been living a long while dissatitliei^ and miser¬ 
able ; by night, he roamed through the streets of the 
great city like a runaway dog; lif.s desk and seat 
wore tho table and bench of the commonest tavern; 
he frequently sought sleep and oblivion in the most 
wretc|je(J dens, side by sale with thieves and the most 
reprobate of beings, the scum of humanity. Thus had 
he been thrust about till, all hopes being now at ai*, 
end, be bethought him that dying was perhaps a little 
better tlmu living. He had looked for a home, and 
now the great quartermaster, death, had at length 
assigned*hitn an abode. 

Whatever' may be thought of this suicide, it is 
unquestionably the nobler thcroism which enables a 
man to endure, without rest or weariness, to the last. 
That Jean Paul, in bis darkest hours when crushed to 
the lowest extremity by the imseries of the world, 
never lostfuithin himself,* never listened to, the gloomy 
tempter, ,but ‘laughed so long in the lace of fortune 
that it bygan to smile upon him in return ’—this 
indeed oommnnds admiration as a rare and worthy 
heroism. < 

He left Leipsic fu 1781, and went to live with his 
mother, in Hof: Here he fonrid a night’s lodging, at 
least free of cost, and here he could go about without 
being pointed to as a beast broken loose from a mena¬ 
gerie, when he walked the streets without a wig, with 
open breast, and no neck-tie. In this respect, the 
people of Hof i\ ere more tolerant than a certain 
Leipsic mwjister, who—probably not remembering liow 
the cynic Diogenes, in tattered garb, had trodden the 
pride of Plato under foot—had .written to tho wigless 
and collarlcss youth in peremptory terms, demanding 
the immediate discontinuance of the public nuisance. 

A student has to accommodate himself to his needy 
circumstances as well as lie can. ‘Nowhere,’ as we 
read in liicliter’s own day-book, ‘does one collect 
poverty’s siege-coins more merrily and philosophically 
than i.t the university. The academic citizen proves 
how many humorists and cynics Germany contains.’ 
But it is doubly painful when tho man flf mature age 
lias to pass year after year enduring the same, or it 
''nay he even greatemhardships; of’ this, Jean Paul 
had a torturing experience after his settlement at Hod 
On the posts of his doors he wrote in large characters . 
‘Dear Christian friends, you perceive that I have nci ! 
much intmey, what inference do you draw from it? 1 
On passing the door, oue entered a narrow chamber; 
at Jhe window, sitting on a wooden stool, was our hero, 
thinking and labouring; the rest of the apartment 
was occupied.wi(h the washing his mother hail taken 
in. At another time, the mother is seen busily plying 
her diatUfl. An account of what mother and son earned 
in this way was carefully kept; a little account-book, 
relating 4 how much we gained by spinning,’ lias been 
preserved. According to this, the re, -lpts of the family, 
in March 179.", amounted to f' forms, SI kreutzers, 


3 pence;■ in April, to 4 florins, 3 kreutzers; in May, to 
( florins, 9 kreutzers, 3 pf., &c., &c. Against the entry 
of 2 florins, 1 kreutzer, the sum received in September 
1794, it is observed that, on the 9th of this same month 
of September, a new pair of boots was purchased for 
tho youngest son Samuel, 4 which cost 3 thalers, about 
tile whole (juartoris income.’ 

A writer will he pardoned for anything but tedious- 
ness. I fear I shall become tedious, or shall weary the 
patience of the reader, if I devote one page to tell how 
the tears of Uichter’s mother fell down upon her web 
or into her wash-tub—Jiow affliction and silent §ricf 
preyed upon the heart of the aging woman like a 
gnawing worm, as her first-born son, whose labo¬ 
rious industry she watched, began to sicken; the lion 
who fought with rayal courage became a lamb; her 
son had discontinued iiis usual and regular walks, his 
pleasure in life seemed to be extinguished, and the 
mirthful sally with which he used to deal out consola¬ 
tion was silent 4 , the gentry of Hof affirmed that he 
was half-eyazy, and the judgment was rapidly and 
universally endorsed. 

llis quietness, however, which pained his mother, 
was not an unstringing of his spirits or the submissive¬ 
ness of despair, nor was his resignation the coldness 
of apathy; lie had made a bargain witii the longings 
of Ills heart, lmd made his peace with the world. 
Agony lias ceased to make him complain. 4 There is 
not a case in which I have not deserved my affliction. 
Every unpleasant sensation is an indication that I 
am untrue tu niy resolutions. Epictetus was not un¬ 
happy.’ What docs it matter to him wlmt may be the 
opinions of his worship Uie mayor, or of hi? reverence 
the parson? 4 Men for the most part judge very piti¬ 
fully; why are you s« anxious for the praise of children 
or of fools ? No man honours you in a beggar’s coat; 
be not therefore proud of the respect that is shewn to 
your clothes.’ How just! Wo to the man who has 
no appeal from tho judgment of the world! lie is 
a lost man! ‘Let one,’ as a certain critic remarks, 

* observe the public in a theatre: the life of a man 
is here compressed within a period of three hours; 
it is played upon tlic open stage with brilliant lights 
and with all the applianeos that human art and 
oratory can suggest to render it clear anil simple, 
and still, after the curtain falls, how diversified 
are the opinions the public pass upon both the hero 
and the piny.’ But now let it be supposed that the 
drama is not concluded in three hours, but that it 
lnstf during a man’s whole lifetime, that it is not 
represented with any effort towards clearness, that 
upon many episodes no streams of gaslight fall, and 
that wo have no clue to many situations, no motive for 
many actions; and that tho world or the critical public 
during the representation is occupied in divers ways, 
bestowing its attention for a moment now here, and 
now there. Where is the wonder, then, if that world 
condemns where the drama cannot be reviewed accord¬ 
ing to the common, gauge of the three Aristotelian 
unities, but must bo measured by its own particular 
rules—or, metaphor aside, when tho object of criticism 
is a man of original genius and character? 

Tlic soul of the Doric hero rose all the clearer and 
ntore tlnconquerable from tlg“ depth of its sorrows and 
oppressions, its humiliation and deprivations, after the 
twelve laboutl,. The angry goddess is appeased; on 
CEta commences the apotheosis of the son of the 
gods. For Jean Paul, also, the hour Strikes when‘the 
inexorable forces of destiny at length cry ‘Hold!’ In 
the year 17911, the startling story of Hesperus issued 
frqm the little washing and spinning chamber: it 
obtained for its author, in all the states of Germany, 
that for which he had laboured—recognition. 4 What 
a god-genius,’ writes the octogenarian Gleim, ‘is our 
Friedrich Richter! t Hore is more than ShakBpeare, 

I say to mjrielf, in*more than fifty passages 1 Jiavo 
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underlined. I am perfectly enraptured at the genius 
from which these streams, these rills, these Hhine-falls, 
these,Blandusian springs issue and irrigate hiynauity, 
and if I am displeased to-day at some sentences such 
as the muses have not inspired, or even with the plan 
itself, I shall not be so to-morrow.’ • 

The light for existence and recognition is rought 
out; sunshine breaks through the clouds; Henceforth 
the star of Jean Paul shines brightly in the heavens. 

• _ ^ 

YOUNG BENGAL. 

• 

Amidst all the shortcomings*of our western civil¬ 
isation in British India, but more especially in 
Bengal—amidst all our disappointments, and our 
regrets at the barren crop of results from the labours 
of a century, we may point to one small sectic. i of 
the native community, who, if they be not with us, 
arc certainly not against us: wo altiylo to ‘Young 
Bengal.’ Headers who have heard of ‘ Young England,’ 
of ‘Young Prance,’ and other juvenile cmfiudiments 
of national movements, will at once perceive who are 
intended by the term Young Bengal; though they 
may hitherto have been in complete ignorance of 
the existence of such a class of persons in this part of 
British India. 

Amongst the natives of Hindostan, whether 
Hindoo or Mussulman, we find men of all ages who 
are advanced in their ideas, who have imbibed certain 
notions more or less tinctured by civilisation, who 
possess*, certain taste for European things. There 
are many rajahs of Bengal who npe European life 
and habits, who are driven by* English coachmen, 
furnish their mansions in English style, read English 
books and newspapers, and seek English society. 
The rajah of Bitiioor, the Nena Sahib of infamous 
notoriety, was one of this class of men. Civilisation 
had indeed reached him, hut it hud come too late; it 
bad exerted no softening influence on his heart or 
his mind : he was the same fanatical, bigoted Mussul¬ 
man as ever. Civilisation had not even taught him 
worldly wisdom, or he must have felt how unequal, 
how hopeless the contest with British power. 

Such as tlicso arc not comprised in the term 
Young Bengal. The class of Hindoos wo allude to, 
though perhaps not of more promise to a superficial 
observer than such as the above, are, in our opinion, 
the men who shall hereafter do much for India; men 
who cannot stand still, who must progress, even 
though not in the true path. This class of young 
men is liy no means small, nor contemptible; and 
though they have as yet made hut small demonstration, 
though they must be sought for if to be found, it is 
beyond a doubt not an unimportant part they will 
enact at no distant day. 

Whence come they? Of what class are they? 
They liavo sprung from the class-rooms of the govern¬ 
ment colleges. They are of no particular caste, or 
class, or section of native society; amongst them may 
be found the sons of rajahs, of zeuiindnqp, oi*baboos, 
of shroffs, of brokers and traders. But* this one 
faci must be borne in mind—they are all descended 
from the Brahmivical race. Not one Mussulman, not 
a single follower of the Prophet of Mecca is to be 
found in their ranks. Those stiff-necked, stubborn 
disciples of the Koran remain as they were a thousand 
years ago, and as they will be found a thousand years 
hence. They never change or progress; they are 
neither softened nor civilised; Hiey kayo still the I 


same undying hate for every ‘dop of a Christian; for 
every unbelieving Feringhee, at of old; and though 
they may seldom *flnd it conveptent or prudent to ‘ 
make manifestation of their true feelings, we. mfist 
not the less Ijo on ottr guard against these fanatics, 
who deem it a matter of high and holy merit to 
murder an unbeliever. There are scores', nay, 
hundreds of such naen as these who have gained 
much learning at the government expense, who are 
tolerably deep-read* in-ifmiclt of our literature, and to 
some extent in science; but all this is coveted merely 
as a means of obtaining employment in official posi¬ 
tions. In this they have been wondrously successful, 
and the Indian executive have for a long time past 
omitted no opportunity of promoting these fluent 
plausible Mohammedans even to the exclusion of 
Christians. Wq|I, the government have sown the 
storm, and Ijjioy" have reaped the whirlwind. The 
foremost men in the present mhrderous rebellion are 
Mohammedans. Every Mussulman official in Upper 
Bengal and in the North-v. e->L Provinces has turned 
against us, has ijbeyed the dictates of his faith, and 
drawn his sword upon us ‘dogs of unbelievers? * We 
styail look id vain amongst this class of men for ouo 
to join the swelling ranks of Young Bengal. 

The government of the East India Company found 
themselves assailed, some time since, for sluggishness 
in the cause of education. They resolved that the 
reproach should no longer attach to them, and accord¬ 
ingly an order went forth for lirge grants for educa¬ 
tional purposes. Colleges were built, philosophical 
‘ chairs’ were established, professors with strange 
name3«and lmge beards were imported, highly paid 
inspectors were appointed, and annual reports drawn 
up and placed in type for England's satisfaction ; and 
the cry is now: ‘See what we have done!’ Well, they 
have at least succeeded in rearing Youug Bengal; 
but beyond that one first result, it is bard to lay 
one's hand upon any perceptible effect upon tho vast 
masses of t]jc people of India. The bulk of the popu¬ 
lation, indeed, has not been reached; we, and our 
schools, and our books, are as much strangers to them 
as we were fifty years since. • 

But wliat of Young Bengal? The government 
colleges and their ’professors have between them 
wrought a great change in the thoughts and.disposi- 
tions, and even in the career of most of the young 
students. At a cost of about eighty or ninety pounds 
sterling per annum for each pupil, the Company 
has managed to instil large quantities of classical 
and British literature into the minds of the Hindoo 
scholars. An acquaintance with pure science has 
been less gent»al, very many youug lads contenting 
themselves with a knowledge of general literature, 
devouring with much zest Slmkspiare, Milton, Byron,. 
Moore,‘and our long range of prose writers, from Dr 
Johnson to Douglas Jerrold. Anything more solid 
than this they appear to have systematically esgliewed 
ps indigestible food. They were content to catch 
ideas., to be able to quuto freely High-sounding 
sentences, without any practical application. * 

The peculiar qualities of the Bengalee mind—its 
elasticity, its pliability, its susceptibility-fitted it 
especially for the reception of theories, for the appre¬ 
ciation of poetical adornments; and thus at the end 
of a student’s career in the \»hief Calcutta college, 
he camo out in no wty fitted for an *active career, 
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in no way prepared ■to become a useful member of in, and they will not hesitate to tell you how corn- 
society, even as so-ehlled society there exists, but filetcly they despise tho old creed of Siva and 
"replete with much torender him disfcoutcuted, and too Vishnu ;Jiow thoroughly their European studies lytve 


frequently unhappy. 


taught tiicm the folly and absurdity of faith in any 


Nothing could possibly exceed the magnificence such vain religion; ami that they attend the Hindoo 
and extont of the government educational establish- festivals merely to please their mothers or their 
meuts ,in Calcutta for rearing Ilindoa 'atheists, wives.' 

The ease, the comfort, the luxury of the spacious No member of tho fraternity'of Young Bengal has 
apartments and halls of these* * godless colleges,” yet found courage to speak out boldly before tho 
cannot by any means he excelled. The (Audience- wngjd and tell tliAir unbelief. They shrink from tho 
chamber of the ancient JvIogtY^eJctngs of Delhi, the consequences; they dare not take a step which, whilst 
spacious courts of the old Assyrian palaces, the it would assuredly entail upon them the anathemas 
dwelling-places of Bolus and Nimrod, tlye amphi- of their families, and banishment from all Hindoo 
theatres of Athens aiul Home, were not more noble society, would at the same time procure them no 
than the great halls and leuture-rooms of the City admission within European circles. In British India, 
of Enlaces. There, in those epld 'shady recesses, far the line of demarcation between white and black, 
removed from the glare, the dust, and the scorching between European and Asiatic, lias been so unmis- 
Iieat of a Bengul day in September, the young rajahs takably drawn, so rigidly enforced, as to be impass- 
and incipient liaboos reclined beneath grate!ul pun- able. There is something, however, more fatal even 
kalis, upon soft inviting cushions, listening with half- than colour o" caste tending to exclude Young 
closed ears, with drowsy' eyes«and nodding head, to Bengal from any sympathy from Europeans: it is 
the oft-repeated verses, tho well-eqnncd chapter, but their scepticism. With hut very few exceptions, these 
too giad when the hour approached for their rlepar- young men aro atheists, and to us openly, avowedly 


ture, when the evening drive and the nightly carouse 


The teachings of the government professors have 


cnni^ \n wind up the daily routine mf their listless indeed destroyed the old superstitions of tho land, 
student-life. bat they' have failed in replacing them with auy- 

Young Bengal is not so very young hut’tliat ho haf thing more worthy of belief. They' have learned so 
a wife. In India, however, marriages take place nt thoroughly to despise the ancient creed of their 
about the age at which in England young gentlemen ancestors, that knowing nothing of the one living 
would be breeched ; and young Hindoo ladies are faith, they have llung themselves into the arms of 
not unfrcquently betrothed immediately after cutting unbelief, swearing by the words of Voltaire and Tom 
their last teeth, so that it does not amount to much Paine. 

to say that all our collegia students of the first and No Epicureans of the ancients ever revoJled in 
second classes are married. Most of them drive to more enervating luxury and voluptuous ease and 
college in carriages that would not discredit Hyde idleness than the ypjior ranks of Young Bengal. 
Park ; some lew drawn by valuable ‘pairs;’ hut some Their private life reads like the chronicles of Nineveh, 
also borne along by the real hindno hyck, al,| hone the diary of some imperial Roman. The early indo- 
and* sk*i, whilst tattered red curtains are fluttering lenee of the morning; the late and costly breakfast; 
wildly from the windows. With this singular race, the mid-day'hath ; the lounging on soft couches, and 
there is*but one step from the magnificent to the listening to melodious poetry; the evening drive; 
mean, from the prim ely to the paltry. They recog- the lamp-lit meal, the music and gay female coni- 
nise nothing like*-respectability; they'know nothing pany, the late wine-cup and midnight song—such is 
but the oxtremes'of luxury and dirt. but a faint though truthful picture of tho everyday 

We have said that these yonng^tudents—the hope life of Young Bengal, 
of their country—arc married; and in ,*,his we at Blit let ns not forget to except some few more 
once find one certain evil result of'their own highly honourable men than such as these. Wc can count 
finished half-education. Cultivated as their tastes up half a score of names of Hindoos who, amidst all 
may he far above the old-caste prejudices of their their learning, have not run wild, nor rushed into 
race, these men have all married women utterly vicious excesses, who ply their pens, and tint ugh not 
unlettered; for to this time, education is all but as .rightly so as we could wish to see, still use 
unknown Amongst the females pf flic higher classes of them honestly and vigorously'. One of the most able 
natives; it has made some way amongst lower castes, weekly journals of Calcutta is not only conducted, 
but there it has remained. So long accustomed to but written throughout by a young Hindoo pupil of 
the highly seasoned intellectual food of the colleges, the government college. The articles from liis pen, 
Young Bengal turns with indifference, if not vith though sometimes errant, are, on the whole, able and 
disgust, from her who should be his heat, and cen-;ant instructive. He is a Brahmin of high family', and 
companion and helpmate, to find the solace, the wit, has to this time remained true to his family faith, 
the ■thought, the knowledge of passing events in some It is impossible not to regard this enlarging class of 
lo«s legitimate acquaintance—in one who 1ms made youqg men with interest. It remains to be seen what 
it her study to minister to the vitiated tastes of the their children will be. mne, anil whether, fueling their 
frequenters of the gay mansions in Durruintollali and own want of sympathy from uneducated wives, they 
.the Circular Road, The wife wild was good enough will have courage to give their daughters instruction 
for one of this class of Hindoos before education lifted not less than their sons. This is already happening 
him from his former place in native society, is no in sortie few instances; let us hope the example may 
longer to he tolerated ; hence a wide schism in the be widejy followed ; and from that time may be dated 
house# of the race, where the evenings and the nights a new and hfgliter era for British India. None save 
of Young Bengal are but too seldom passed. , they who ‘nave dwelt in the far east, and who have 

It is not "difficult to ascertain the creed of this known the Hindoo in liis home, can say truly lgiw 
dchonl of Hindoos. Amongst their own families and servile and debased is the career of such a man’s wife, 
friends, „ they are still disciples of Bralnna and Her mind left a barren waste without one single 
Vishnu. T’lie'Uhat Jattra, the Doorga Poojah, and elevating oi generous principle, what can be expected 
other 1 great Hindoo festivals, find them foremost in from her, and what can be hoped from the rising 
the ranks of devotees: they are still the same generation intrusted to her care for so many long 
faithful, constant attendants at tho temples of their years! 

forefathers. But question them on their belief in The great work of enlightenment, of Christianising, 
the scenes and ceremonies yhey ate taking a part must be dqpe thriftgh the wives and daughters of 
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Young Bengal. Once admit the light of day into the and I regard it ns rendering him incapable oQ the 
private chambers of the Hindoos, and we shall quickly* exercise of social duties and orvil rights ; and not 
behold a wondrous change. Until that can be done, merely so, but as,lessening and altering the nature , 
we but labour in vain—we do but as yet sow the seeds of his ^ulpability in reference to crime, and therqjiy 
of unbelief, of domestic discord and unhappiness. hi$ liability to punishment of the same kind, or to the 

__•._same extent, gs the other members of the conymlnity. 

mta * That tijo'exeessive incontrollable desire far intoxicat- 

DII'SOMANIA. * j n g ,] r j n i cs i* „ disease, and tliat it is symptomatic of 

I.\ tlie progress of events, new scientific terms are oonie abnormal cerebral condition which gives it the 
continually” making their appearance; the last^is character yt a form of insanity, cannot be doftlited ; 
perhaps Dipsomania—a craving fur intoxicating and it should he ,aly;.tvs 4cept in mind that this 
liquors which partakes of the character of insanity ; j condition is not so much produced by intoxicating 
the term being compounded df the Greek words for I drinks, as it is by that which created the desire for 
1/iin.t and matlness. Whether thirst, in flic usual 1 them At to the manifestation of insanity, it may be 
meaning of the word, has anything to do witli the i ‘ addictedness to drinks, fa well as to hallucination of 
maddened propensity for drinking, is of no conse- ! ideas. I'o declare whether it is so, or not, is as much 
quenec. The name now given to the disease will do as ! a question for medical skill in the former ease as in the 
well as any other; and under whatever phras<».ngy, j latter. Hut medical observation has declared that 
we are glad to find that the medical world is at, length ! dipsomania is a j)hysica[*prnof of mental disorganisa- 
eonterning itself with one of the nyist distressing j tion. and theretone it appears to me tliat such cases 
forms of mental derangement. stand exactly*on the sjune footing as other-forms of 

Tipplers, hard-drinkers, men who go *o(T on a insanity; and that, as it never has been questioned 
drunken ramble, as it is called, for days or weeks, are that government lifay deal with insanity, it seems to 
nothing singular. We have all seen or heard of such ! be equally within its province to deal with dipsomania, 
persons—an annoyance they are to society, a discredit Surely, viewed jn the light of common sense, and 
to themselves. These, however, are not dipsomaniacs. ' sifted ami scrutinised by the strictest rules of fnfluc- 
Applving to the subject the nomenclature of natural tion, the confirmed dipsomaniac ought to he regarded 
history, the genus drinker consists of two species— ' a* of “unsound mind,” or, as I would rattier call it, 
lie who, witli intervals of common-sense, relieved at “diseased mind.” non minims mentis, and should be 
worst with short fits of delirium, still puts a good . taken care of for his own sake, for the welfare of his 


face on affairs, and conducts himself on the whole 
pretty fairly ; and he who, by a peculiar condition of . 
brain', faults under a chronic a«d uncontrollable appe¬ 
tite for intoxicants: this last being the dipsomaniac ' 
proper. The law, which always drags heavily at the 
heels of general intelligence, has not yet been able 
to make any distinction in the drinking species : and 
accordingly, however far a man be gone in dipso- : 
mania, however confirmed in this kind of madness, ! 
and however incapable of thinking or acting correctly*, 


family, and for the good of society.’ ■ 

The remarkable tiling about the dipsomaniac is 
bis want of power to restnftu himself. With certain 
faculties still active, lie knows*that he ought not to 
drink, yet lie cannot help drinking. In medical lan¬ 
guage. the crave is upon linn. ‘ The main desire of 
liis life is how to obtaii! liquo.*; his capacity for busi¬ 
ness is’confined to the means of gratifying his leading 
desire; moral control has lost its sway over ifim; he 
lias no power to resist, the propensity whenever grati- 


—in fact, if he should fall into ruin himself, and ruin fleation # U within his reach ; ho has, in fact, become 
all about him—still, legally, he is not insane; and the involuntary slave of # tlie vice, .ugl would sacrifice 
in defiance of common sense, he goes at large, no his last sixpence or liis,shirt, or sell his soul to the 
magistrate being authorised to grant a warrant for ' devil, for one drop more, rather than be disappointed, 
his apprehension and confinement. Yet, strange to say', the poor creature, in this enn- 

Mo very extraordinary a stretch of respect for dition, has flo pleasure in drinking, lie takes it, not 


‘ the liberty of the sulijie.t’ is beginning to attract sippitigly and with i/nstn, enjoying it as the bon rtvant 
attention. An improved knowledge of mental disease does, socially or convivially, blit gulps it down in 
now makes it evident that the dipsomaniac is us large quantities, away from society and observation, 


completely an irresponsible being as he who is and even as it were a drug; and the only satisfaction 
affected by other forms of lunacy. It may be tlfiit, derived from the act is. that it. secures blunted feeling, 
in the first instance, lie lias brought his disease on insensibility to the wretched state of mind which 
himself; he lias, perhaps, in that eager pursuit of prompts the desire, and an escape from tlie fancied 
business and desire to be rich, which is the scandal miseries of his existence. When this lias gone on for 
of the present age, greatly overtasked his brain— some time, although a suspension of the use of slimn- 
worked hard all day, mistimed his meals, sat up late, hints be imposed by the interference of friends, or by 
.taken no outdoor exercise, kept his mind on the the occurrence of an attack of either of the two rc- 
raok, and to sustain nature, resorted to stimulants, suiting forms of delirium, yet his mind has suffered so 


the duty of society to see that they are restrained and is contrary, as»I have shewn, to the common lawy • 
from committing grievous wrong, and subjected to a of the Jand—lie returns immediately like tlie dog “ to 
humane and remedial mode of treatment. » : his vomit, and like the sow that was washed to her 

A perusal of the lately issued pamphlet of Dr, wallowing in the mire:” and Ids progress towards 
Alexander I’eddio of Edinburgh,* ougdjt to*removc ■ some incurable form of insanity, or to an early death 
any doubts which may he entertained respecting the ' jTrom some other superinduced disease, is certain. Ilis 


one of combined inoral and mental insanity, and the fill, or incapacitated for transacting* tile 'ordinary 
consequence of a vicious impulsive propensity—fori business of life, or lie is mischievous, aTM pojnmits 
cannot in sucii a case denominate it simply' as a vice; homicide or suicide ; these various results being 

_ __induced according as his natural disposition and 

. The Neressity for some T^Used Arrangement, for the Deal- passion, may urge, or his hereditary predisposition 
mint Of Dipsomania. By Aiexundar routic, M.u.jisss. may incline, or s|mic previous injury *f tlie head or 
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disease of the brain may precipitate him. That such. An effort—a stern determined effort—and the throe 
more-or less, is the- condition of the dipsomaniac, yvas over. Firmly bracing my neryes—firmly grasp- 
ftwd that these consequences may, #nd do, frequently ing the ^branches—I clung to my seat, resolved to 
resplt, cannot be disputed. And yet, because the know more. 

unhappy victim of this disease does not faff strictly That was a fortunate resolution. Had I at that 
under the present legal definition of uqsouudncss in moment given way to the wild impulso of passion, 
mind, lie is«periniited to go at liberty; aty, inter- and sdugli't a reckless revenge, I should in all like- 
ference in the shape of control is illegal, and his lihood have carved out for myself a long lifetime of 
nearest and best friends, and ho himself, are deprived, sorrow. Patience proved my guardian angel, and the 
of the duly means by which his euro could be effected, end was otherwise-. 

and ids restoration as a*usaH{l gieinbcr of society Not a word— not a motion—not a breath. What 
accomplished, lie is thus permitted, without any will they say?—what do? » 

barrier being placed, or allowed to be placed, in the My situation was likd his of the suspended sword. 


and ids restoration as aMisaHjl member of society Not a word— not a motion—not a breath. What 
accomplished, lie is thus perSiitted, without any will they say ?—what do? » 

barrier being placed, or allowed to be placed, in the My situation was likd his of the suspended sword, 
way, to hurry himself on to ruin, reducing ids own On secon'l thoughts, the simile is both trite and 
family, it may he, to beggary, perhaps even to dis- untrue: the sword had already fallen; it could wound 
graccj and at last to accomplish his own sad death, me no more. I wag as one paralysed both in body 
or be convicted and punished for some criminal act and soul —impervious to further pain, 
committed in an hour of intoxicated madness, for Not c a word—not a motion—not a breath. What 
which lie is nevertheless licit responsible'in the eye will they say?—what do? 

of the law. In the latter ease, inflow), the total The light is p full upon Maiinice; I can see her 
neglect of the law to provide; for this^'humiliating from head to foot, flow large she lias grown—a 
disease, is well illustrate.d by its viewing that very woman m'all her outlines, perfect, entire. And her 
circumstance, which had deprived the criminal of loveliness lias kept pace with her growth. Larger, 
self-control, to be, uot a palliation, but an aggravation she is lovelier than ever. Demon of jealousy! art 
of his guilt.’ , thou not content with what thou hast already done? 

Tlfe Remedy proposed for this deliberate injustice Have I not suffered enough? Why hast thou pre- 
aml inhumanity, ,is the establishment oi asylums, seated her in such witching guise ? O that she were 
distinct altogether from those for ordinary lunatics, scarred, hideous, hag-like—as she shall yet become! 
to which, by medical certificates under proper autlio- Even thus to see her, would be some satisfaction—an 
rity, the unfortunate class of dipsomaniacs may he anodyne to my chafed soul. 

consigned. It is believed that in a variety of in- But it is not so. Her face is sweetly beautiful— 
stances, a short retirement would have the effect of never so beautiful before. Soft and innocent as ever 
so restoring a healthy stall! of brain that the maniacal —not a line of guilt ern be traced on tiiose^plaeid 
appetite for liquor woflhl 'disappear, and the patient features—not a gleam of evil in that round, rolling 
be either sent home effectually cured to his friends, eye! The angels of heaven are beautiful; but they 
or allowed to assume the management of his affairs are good. Oh, who could believe in crime concealed 
within the limits of the* asyluf!;. When the public under such loveliness as hers ? 

mind is more fully awakened to the benefits of this 1 expected a more meretricious mien. There.was 

mode off treatment, we may expect that legislation a scintillation of cheer in the disappointment. 

will bo brought to bear on the subject. 1 Do not suppose that these reflections occupied 

_ __ __ _ time. In a few seconds they passed through my 

* mind, for thought is quicker than the magnetic shock. 

V V ^ ® ,**•' ^ • They passed while 1 was waiting to hear the first 

A HOMANCF. words that, to my surprise, were for some moments 

' . unspoken. To mv surprise: /could not have met 

chai-tfu xriv—AN xcr.AUcnsr.HVNT. her ‘ in fashion. My heart would have been 

These were the shadows upon the water promised by upon my tongue, and iny lips- 


Hoj-Kwa—black shadows upon my heart. 


I see it now. The hot burst of passion is past— 


Mad queen of'the Micosaucs! what have I done to the spring-tide of love lias subsided—such $n inter¬ 
deservo this torture ? Thou too my enemy ! Had view is no longer a novelty—perhaps he grows tired 
I been thy deadliest foe, thou cculdst scarcely have of her, foul libertine that he is! See! they meet 


contrived a keener sting for thy 1 vengeance. 


with some shyness. Coldness has arisen between 


Face to-face stood Maumee and her lover—seduced them—a love quarrel—fool is lie as villain—fool 
and seducer. I had no doubt as to the identity of not to rush into those arms, and at once reconcile it. 
cither. The moonbeam fell upon both—no longer Would that his opportunities were mine!—not all 
with soft silvery light, but gleaming rude and -ed, the world could restrain me from seeking that sweet 
like the chandeliers of a bagnio. It may have been embrace. 

but a seeming—tho reflection of an inflamed inutgin- Bitter as were my thoughts, they were less hitter 
ation that influenced me from within; but my belief on observing this atlitude of the lovers. I fancied it 
in her innocence was gone—hopelessly gone; tho was Huff-hostile. 

very air seemed tainted with her guilt—the wotld Not a word—not a motion—not a breath. Wbat 
^ • appeared a chaos of debauchery and ruin. will they say? -what do? 

* ‘ I had no other thought than that I was present at My suspense came to an end. The aid-de-camp 
a scene of assignation. How could I think otherwise? at length found his tongue. 

No signs of surprise were exhibited by either, as they ‘ Lovely Maiimec! you have kept your promise.’ 

came together. They met as those who have pro- ‘ But fou, y;r, have not yours ? No—I read it in 

niisod to come—who have often met before. yonr looks*. f?ou have yet done nothing for us! ’ 

Evidently cuch expected the other. Though qtlier j 1 ‘ Be assured, Maiimec, I have not had an oppor- 


No signs of surprise were exhibited by either, as they ‘ Lovely Maiimec! you have kept your promise.’ 

came together. They met as those who have pro- ‘ But fou, y;r, have not yours ? No—I read it in 

niisod to come—who have often met before. yonr looks*. Fou have yet done nothing for us! ’ 

Evidently cuch expected the other. Though qtlier 1 ‘ Be assured, Maiimec, I have not had an oppor- 

eir.otions declared themselves, there was not the tunity. The general has been so busy, I have had 
slightest sign of novelty in the encounter. no chance to press the matter upon him. But do not 

For me, it w»s a terrible crisis. The anguish of a be impatient 1 shall be certain to persuade him; 
whole, life* compressed into the space of a single and your property shall be restored to you in due 
moment could not have been more unendurable. The time. Tell yonr mother not to feel uneasy: for your 
bleed septned to scald my heart as it gushed through, sake, beautiful Maumee, I shall spare no exertion. 
So acute was the pang, I could scarcely restrain Believe me, I am as anxious as yourself; hut you 
myself from crying aloud. ^ must know jhe sterfc disposition of my uncle j and, 
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moreover, that ho is on the moat friendly terms 
with the Ringgold family. In thia will lio the main 
difficulty, but I fear not that I shall be §ble to 
surmount it.’ 

4 0, sir, your words are fine, but they havo little 
worth with us now. We have Whited long upon 
your promise to befriend us. We only wishe* for 
an investigation; ami you might easily have obtained 
it ere this. We no longer care for our lands, for 
greater wrongs make us forget the* less. I shon^l 
not have been Jiere to-night, had we not been in sad 
grief'at the mft'ortune—I should rather say outrage 
—that 1ms fallen upon my poor brother. Y^iu have 
professed friendship to our family. 1 come to seek 
it now, for now may you give proof of it.. Obtain 
tny brother's freedom, and we shall then believe in the 
lair words you have so often spoken. Do not sir' it 
is impossible; it cannot even be difficult lor yrn* who 
hold so much authority among the white chiefs. My 
brother may have been rude; but he l*s committed 
no crime that should entail severe punishment. A 
word to tile great war-cliief, and lie would be set free. 
Go, then, and speak that word.’ 

‘Lovely Maumee! you do not know the nature of 
tin; errand upon which you would send me. Your j 
brother is a prisoner by orders of the agent, and by j 
the act of the commander-in -chief. It is not witli ns ! 
as among jour people. I am only a subordinate in 
rank, and were I to oiler the counsel you propose, 1 
should be rebuked—perhaps punished.’ 

4 Oh, you fear rebuke for doing an act of justice? - - 
to say nought of your mueh-olFered friendship? Good, 
air ! I have uo more to say, e:*:ept this—we believe 
you no longer. You need come to our humble cabin 
no more.’ ,, 

She was turning away with a scornful suiile. How 
beautiful seemed that scorn ! | 

4 Stay, Maumee!—fair Maumee, do not part from me , 
thus—doubt not that I will do all in my power’-: 

4 Do what l have asked you. Set my brother free' 
—let him return to his home.’ 

4 And if I should’- 

• Well, sir.’ 

‘Know, Maiimce, that for me to do so would be 
to risk everything. I might be degraded from my 
rank—reduced to the condition of a common soldier 
—disgraced in the eyes of my country—ay, punished, 
perhaps, by imprisonment worse than that which 
year brother is likely to endure. Ail this would 
I risk by the act.’ 

Tiie girl paused in lier step, but made no reply. 

‘And yet all these ehanecs shall I undergo—ay, 
the danger of death itself--if you, fair Maumee’— 
here the speaker waxed passionate and insinuating— 

4 if you will only consent.’ 

‘Consent—to what, sir?’ 

‘Lovely Maiimce, need I tell you? Surely you 
understand my meaning? You cannot be blind ti¬ 
the love—to the passion—to the peep devotion \jith 
which your beauty lias inspired me’- 

‘Consent to'what, sir?’ demanded she, repeating 
her former words, and in a soft tone, that seemed 
to promise compliance. , 

‘Only to love me, fair Maumee —to beromi my 
mistress.’ t 

Tor some moments, there was no %eply. The 
grand woman seemed immobile as a slaitie. She 
did not even stnrt on hearing the foul proposal, but, 
on the contrary, stood as if turned to stone. 

Tier silence had an encouraging effect upon the 
ardent lover; he appeared to take it for assent. lie 
could not have looked into her eye, or lie would there 
have road an expression that would have hindered ; 
him from pressing his suit further. No—lie could ; 
not have observed that glance, or he would hardiy I 
have made such a mistake, ' • j 


4 Only promise it, fair Maiimce i your brother shall 
►be free before the morning, and you shall have every¬ 
thing ’- • » * 

4 Villasq, villain, villain! Ha, fta, ha, ha! Ha, ba, 
lia, Jin, lia! ’ ■ , 

In all my life, I never heard aught so delightful as 
that laugh*. * It was the sweetest sound thht ever fell 
upon my ears. Not all the wedding-bells that ever 
rkng— not all the lutes that ever played—not qll the 
harps and hautboys—the clarions and trumpets—in 
the world, could hiuie p.Sdudbd such melodious music 
tor me. 

The moo^ seemed to pour silver from the sky—the 
stars ■ .d grown {jigger and brighter—the breeze 
became filled with delicious odours, as if a per¬ 
fumed censer had bfren spilled from heaven, and the 
whole scene appeared suddenly transformed into an 
Elysium. 

% 

« ’ CHATTER xr.V. 

■ 

TWO ti 1 I ' "J ]N ONE DAY. 

• 

'Die crisis might have been my cue to come down; 
hut I was overpowered with a sense of delightful 
happiness, and esuld not stir from my seat., ^he 
arrow had been drawn out of my breast, leaving not 
a ^.lint of its poison- the blood coursed pleasantly' 
through my veins —my pulse throbbed firm and free 
—my soul was triumphant. I could have cried out 
for very joy. 

Willi an effort, I held my' peace, and waited fbr the 
denouement —for I saw that Jjfie scene was not yet at 
an end. • , 

•Mistress, indeed!’ exclaimed the bold beauty in 
scornful accent. 4 And thia is the motive of your 
proffered friendship. Y>le wretch! for what do you 
mistake,me? ji ramp-wench, or a facile squaw of the 
Yemassco? Know, sir, that T am vour equal i>j blflod 
and race; and though your pale-ficed friends have 
robbed me of my inheritance, there is that which 
neither they nor you can take from me—the honour 
of my name. Mistress, isideed! SilA fellow ! No— 
not even your wife. Sooner than sefl myself to such 
base love as yours. ,1 should wander naked through 
tile wild wo^ls, and live upon the acorns of the oak. 
Iiatlier than redeem him at such a price, my brave 
brother would spend a lifetime in your chains. > Oh, 
that he were here! Oh. that lie were.witness of this 
foul insult! Wretch! he would smite thee like a 
recil to the earth.’ 

The eye, the attitn'lg, the foot firmly planted, the 
fearless determined bearing—all reminded -nte of 
Oeeolu while delivering himself before the*council. 
Maiimce was undoubtedly his sister. 

Die soi-disant lover quailed before the withering 
reproach, and for some, time stood shrinking and 
abashed. 

He had more than one cause for abasement. «Ho 
might feel regret at having made a proposal so ill 
received; blit fwr more at the disappointment of-his 
hopes, and the utter discomfiture of his designs. 

Perhaps, the nioffient before, lie yvould have smoth- , 
cred liis chagrin, and permitted the girl to depart 
without molestation ; but the scornful apostrophe 
had roused him to a sort of frenzied recklessness; 
and probably it was only at that moment tilat he 
formed the resolve to carry his rudeness still further, 
and effect his purpose by force. 

I could not flunk that lie had held such design* 
anterior to his coming on the ground.. Pjofessed 
libertine though lie was, he was not the*imui for such 
perilous emprise. He was hut a speck ordain* con¬ 
ceit, and lacked the reckless daring of the ravishcr. 
Tt was only when stung by Jlie reproaches of the 
Indian maiden, that lie resolved upon proceeding to 
extremes. I • • 
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Slje had turned her back upon him, and was moving 
away. 

. ‘ Not so fast! ’ rs'i'd he, rwdiingmfter, and grasping 

liep hy the wrist; * not so fast, my brown-,skinned 
Charmer! Do not think you can east, me so lightly. 
I have .followed you for montliR, and, by the god 
Plurlmsj I shall make you pay for the fiR^ smiles 
you lirtve treated me to. Y'ou needn’t struggle; we 
are alone here: and ere we part,4 shall’- • 

I hfrard no more of this hurried speiydi—I hnd 
risen from my perch, and* wa>4>u«rymg down to the 
rescue; but before I could reach the spot, another 
was before me. 

Jlaj-Kwa— her eyes glaring tiercely—with :i wild 
maniac laugh upon her lipg—was rushing forward. 
She held the body of the rattlesnake in her extended 
hands, its head projected in front, while its long 
neck was oscillating from side to side, showing that 
the reptile was angry, and e.lgor to make an attack. 
Its hiss, nnd the harsh ‘skirr-rr’ rattles eonld 

ho heard’ sounding at intervals as it was carried 
forward. 

In another instant, the maniac* was face 1o face 
with the would-be ravi.slior—who, startled by her 
approach, had released his hold iff the girl, and 
fallifii^ back a pace, stood gazing with amazement 
at this singular intruder. * f 

‘ l/o, ho!' screamed the rnaniae, ns she glided up 
to the spot. • IIis son, his son ! Jfo ! 1 am sure of it, 
just like his false father—just, as ho on the day he 
wrong*! the trusting law.a. llnlunth! It is the hour 
—tlie very hour—the moon in the same quarter, 
horned mid wicked—smiling upon tin: guilt. //«, ho! 
the hour of the deed —the hour of vengeance ! The ! 
father’s crime shall be atoned liy the .-on. (treat ! 
Kpirit! give me revenge! Chit/'i wico! give me 
revenge!’ ‘ 

As she uttered these npnstropliic appeal", she 
sprang forward, holding the snake far outstretched— 
ns if to Vive it the opportunity of striking the now 
terrified man. , 

The latter meoiianically drgw Ids sword, .and then, 
as if inspired by*the necessity 7 of defending himself, 
cried out: 

* Hellish sorceress! if you conic a stin nearir. I 
shall run you through the body'. Back, now ! Keep 
off', or, by-. I shall do it! ’ 

The resolution expressed by his tone proved that 
the speaker was in earnest; hut the appeal was 
unheeded. The maniac continued to advance despite 
tlio shining blade that menaced her, and within reach 
of whosy point she had already arrived. 

1 was rx<w close to the spot; I had drawn my own 
blade, and was hurrying forward to ward off the fatal 
blow which I expected every moment would bo 
struck. It was my design to save Ilaj-Ewa. who 
seemed recklessly rushing upon her destruction. 

Ii) all probability’, I should have been too late, had 
the thrust been given ; hut it was not. 

Whether from terror at the wild unearthly aspect 
of his assailants, or. wiiat is more likely, fearing that 
she was about to fling the snake upon him, the man 
appeared struck wfth a sudden panic, ami retreated 
backward. 

A step or two brought him to the edge of the wati r. 
There were loose stones strewed thickly along the 
sliore; among these his feet became entangled; and„ 
balancing backward, lie fell with a plash upop the 
pond 1 

. 'Die i' a ter deepened abruptly', ami lio sank oat of 
sight, Perhaps the sudden immersion was the means 
of say ip v-'if is life; but the moment after, be rose 
above the surface, and clambered hastily up on the 
bank. 

He was now furiontf, and with his drawn sword, 
which he had. managed to rejoin hi Id of, he rushed 


towards the spot where Hnj-Ewa still stood. His 
i angry oaths told his determination to slay her. 

It wiyj not the soft yielding body of a woman, nor 
yet of a reptile, that bis blade was to encounter. It 
struck against steel, hard and shining as his own. 

I find thrown nfyaelf between him and bis victims, 
and had succeeded in restraining Haj-Kwa from 
carrying hut her vengeful design. As the assailant 
approached, his rage, but more, the water half-blind¬ 
ing him, hindered him from seeing me; and it was 
not till our blades rasped together, that he seemed 
aware of my presence. * ' 

There .was a momentary pause, accompanied by 
silence. 

‘ You, Randolph 1’ at length he exclaimed iu a tone 
of surprise. « 

‘Ay, Lieutenant Scott—linndolpb it is. Pardon 
my intrusion, but your pretty love-scene changing 
so suddenly to a quarrel, I deemed it my duty to 
interfere.’ « 

‘You have been listening?—you have heard?— 
and pray, sir, what, business have you either to play 
> the spy on my' actions, or interfere in my affairs ?’ 
j 1 Business—right—duty—tiie duty which all men 
1 have to protect weak innocence from the designs of 
such a terrible Blue Beard us you appear to be.’ 

‘ By-. you shall rue this.’ 

1 Now ?—or when ?’ 

* Whenever y'ou please.’ 

‘ No time like the present. Come on! ’ 

Not another word was spoken between us; but, the 
instant after, our blades were clinking in the tierce 
game of thrust and parly. < 

The a flair was short. At the third or fourth lounge, 

1 ran my antagonist through the right shoulder, 
disabling his arm. llis sword fell jingling among the 
pebbles. 

‘ You have wounded me 1 ’ cried lie; ‘ I am dis¬ 
armed,’ ho added, pointing to the fallen blade. 

1 Enough, sir; I am satisfied.’ 

‘But not I—not till you have knelt upon these 
stones, and asked pardon from her whom yon have 
so grossly insulted.’ 

‘Never!’ cried he; ‘never!’—and as he littered 
these words, giving, as T presumed, a proof of deter¬ 
mined courage, he turn'll suddenly'; and, to my 
utter astonishment, commenced running away from 
the ground 1 

I ran after, and soon overtook him. I crMld have 
thrust him in the back, had 1 been sanguinarily 
inclined ; but instead, I contented myself with giving 
him a foot-salute, in what Gallagher would have 
termed his ‘ postayriors,’ and with no other adieu, left 
him to continue his shameful flight. 

cuAi’Tisn xr.vi. 

A SM.r.NT J)F< l.ARATIOX. 

i ‘ Now for the ve, the sweet young love. 

Under the tain tree,’ &c. 

It was the voice of Ilaj-Ewa, chanting one of her 
favourite melodies. Far sweeter the tones of another 
voice pronouncing my own name: , 

* George Randolph 1 ’ 

‘ Maumee !/e 

‘//b. h&! you both remember?—still remember? 
H!itklas ! The island—that fair island—fair to ysou, 
but dark in the menlory of Haj-Ewa. Hulwalc! I’ll 
think of’t no more—no, no, no 1 

, Now 'for the love, the sweet young love, 

Tinder- 

It was once mine—it is now yours: yours, mico! 
yours, hamtclitz 1 Pretty creatures 1 enjoy it alone; 
you wish nq*. the lij^d queen for a companion? I la, 
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ha! Cooree, cooree. I go; fear not the rustling wind, 
fear not the whispering trees; none can approach 
while Ifaj-Gwa watches. She wilL be your guardian. 
Chitta mico, too. Ho, chitta mien 1 

Now for the love, the sweet jowng love;’ 

and again renewing'her chant, the strange woman 
glided from the spot, leaving mo alone with Maiimec. 

The moment was not without embarrassment to 
me—perhaps to both of us. No profession hnd ci*ir 
passed between us, no assurance, not a word of love. 
Although I loved Maumee, with all my heart’s 
strength, although I now felt certain that shejoved me, 
there had been no mutual declaration of our passion. 
The situation was a peculiar one, and the tongue felt 
restraint. • 

But words would have been superfluous in ‘hat 
hour. There was an electricity passing betwftu us 
—our souls were eu cup/iuil, our hearts in happy 
communion, and each understood the thoughts of the 
other. Not all the words in the world cytild have 
given me surer satisfaction that the heart of Maiimec 
was mine. 

It was scarcely possible that she could misconceive. 
With but slight variation, my thoughts were hois. 
In all likelihood, Huj-Fwa bail carried to her ears 
iny earnest declaration. Her Jook was joyful- assured. 
Nbe did not doubt me. 

I extended my arms, opening them widely. Nature 
prompted me, or perhaps passion—all the same. 
The silent signal was instantly understood, and the 
moment after, the head of my beloved was nestling 
upon my bosom. • 

Not a word was spoken. A low fond cry alone 
escaped her lips as she fell upi*n my breast, and 
twined her arms in rapturous compression around me. 

For some moments we exchanged not speech ; our 
hearts alone held converse. 

Soon the embarrassment vanished, as a light cloud 
before the summer sun: not a trace of shyness* 
remained; and we conversed in the confidence of 
mutual love. 

I am spared the writing our love-speeches. You 
have yourself heard or uttered them. If too common¬ 
place to be reported, so also are they too sacred. I 
forbear to detail them. 

We had other thoughts to occupy us. After a 
while, the transport of our mutual joys, though still 
sweet, assumed a more sober tinge: and, half- 
forgetting the present, we talked of the past and ijie 
future. 

I (piestioned Maiimec much. Without guile, she 
gave me the history of that long interval of absence. 
She confessed, or rather declared—for there was no 
coquettish hesitation in her manner---that she had 
loved mo from the first—even from that hour when I 
first saw and loved her: through the long silent 
years, by night as by day, had the one thought held 
possession of her bosom. In Jier simplicity,, she 
wondered I bad not known of it! 

I reminded her that her love hnd never been 
declared. It was true, she said; but she had never 
dreamt of concealing it. She thought I might have 
perceived it. Her instincts were keener: she had 
been conscious 0 / mine ! , 

So declared she, with a freedom tlnJt put*me off 
my guard. If not stronger, her passion v?us nobler 
than my own. 

She had never doubted me during the years of 
separation. Only of late; but the cause of this 
doubt was explained: the pseudo-lover had poured 
poison into her cars. Hence the errand of Ilaj-Kwa.* 

Alas! iny story was not so guileless. Only part 
of the truth could I reveal; and my conscience smote 
me as 1 passed over many an episode that would hare < 
given pain. *. a 


But the past was past, and could not he re-enaetcd. 
1 A more righteous future was opining before me; and 
silently in my lieait did I register Wows of atonement. 
Never atpre should I have cause to reproach myself 
—never would my .love—never could it—whnder 
away from the beautiful being I held in my embrace. 

Proudly wy bosom swelled as I listdhed to the 
ingenuous confession of her love, but sadly when 
dtlier themes became the subject of oar converse. 
The story* of family trials, of wrongs endured, of 
insults put upon tlitm -nnd'inore especially by their 
white neighbours, the Binggolds —caused my blood to 
boil afri-si^ 

The tale corresgpndod generally with wliat I had 
already learned ; but there were other circumstances 
unknown to public’rumour. He too—the wretched 
hypocrite—had made hre to her. He had of late 
desisted from his importunities, through fear of her 
brother, and dared no longer come near. 

The other, jSnJtt, laid made his approaches under 
the guise of friendship He had learned, what was 
known to many, tjie position of affairs with regard 
to the Indian widow’s plantation From his relation¬ 
ship In high quaitors, lie possessed influence, and 
had promised to.exert it in obtaining rcstitutiop.. It 
was a mere, pretence—a promise made without any 
intention of being kept; hilt, backed by fair words, it 
had deceived the generous trusting heart of Ofeola. 
Hence the admission of this heartless cur into the 
confidence of a family intimacy. 

Fur months had the correspondence existed, Biougli 
the opportunities were but^ occasional. During all 
this time had the soi-i/ismi/.sed^ieer been pressing Ins 
suit —though not very boldly, since he too dreaded the 
frown of that terrible brother—neither successfully : 
he had not succeeded. , 

Ringgold pell knew this 'when ho affirmed the 
contrary. Ilis declaration hnd but one dcsjgnto 
sting me. For such purpose, it could not have been 
made in better time. 

Thorn was one.thing I longed to know. Surely 
Maumee, with her keen quick perception, from the 
girlish confidence that had existed between them—■ 
surely she could inform me. I longed to know the 
rfclations tlipt ha I existed between my sister and her 
brother. 

Much as I desired the information, I refrained 
from asking it. 

And yet we talked of both—of Virginia especially, 
foi Mui'iiucr remembered my sister with affection, 
and nmdc many inquires in relation to her. Virginia 
was more beautiful than ever, she had heard, arid 
accomplished hejonil all others. Shu wOWHercd if 
iny sister would remember those walks and girlish 
amusements—those happy hours upon the island. 

‘ Perhaps,’ thought 1, 'loo inII.’ 

It was a theme that gave me pain. 

The future claimed our attention; the past was 
now bright as heaven, but there were clouds in the 
sky of the future. '• 

We talked of that nearest and darkest—the im¬ 
prisonment of Og&da. IIow loyg would it last?, 
What sou hi he done to render it as brief as possible ? 

I promised to do everything in my power; and I 
purposed as I promised. It was my firm resolve to 
leave no stone unturned to effect the liberation of 
jho captive chief. If right should not* prevail, I 
was determined to try stratagem. Even with the 
sacrifice of my commission—even though personal 
disgrace should await me—the risk of life, itself— 

I resolved lie should bo free. 

1 needed not to add to my declaratimp-4ha em¬ 
phasis of an oath; I was believed without that. A 
flood of gratitude was beaming fronj those liquid 
orbs; and the silent pressure of iove-burning lips 
was sweeter thanf s tlisi} words could have uttered. . 
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It -wits time lor pur Ling; the moon told the hour of 
midnight. 

On the crest 6f the hill, litffe a bronze statue 
outlined against the pale sky, stood the mad queen. 
A signal brought her to our side; and after another 
embrace, one more fervid pressure Of sjveet lips, 
Mmimee add J parted. t < 

Her strange but faithful guardian led her away by 
some .secret path, and I was left’alone. 

1 could scarcely take myself awnv from thnt con¬ 
secrated ground; and I'remaimAl for some minutes 
longer, giving full play to triumphant and rapturous 
reflections. ,, 

The declining moon again .warned me; and, 
crossing tile crest of the hill, I hastened back to 
the Fort. . 


THE M 6 NT 1-1/ 

. S 0 I K N n K AN1) A R T 

A 

Among the Friday-evening lectures which have been 
delivered at the IJoyal Institution, there is one 
especially worthy of notice. Those lectures, by the 
way, ,are more or less popular expositions of the 
progress of science, highly interesting tf> those who 
have the good-fortune to hear them; but the two *,n 
question are of the kind not easy to be followed by a 
general auditory. Neither can we do more here than 
makosbrief mention of them; but that will answer 
our purpose of recording tlie advances made by 
science. One on ‘ JVJoleeuIar Impressions by Lielit 
and Electricity,’ was by Mr Grove, who is well 
known as a philosophical savant of a high order; and 
it demonstrates that, tlip scion*.' ot molecular physics, 
tliqpgh rich in results gained within the p.1st fifty 
years, Is yet richer in promise for the future. In the 
Case of* light and electricity, their effect on bodies 
witli which they come in contact depends on the mole¬ 
cular structure <K those hodias. ‘ Carbon, in the form 
of diamond, transmits ligkt, but stops electricity. 
Carbon, in the form of coke or .graphite, into which 
the diamond inav he transformed by he.-f.h transmits 
electricity, hut stops light. All solid bodies (approxi¬ 
mately speaking) which transmit light freely, or are 
transparent, are non-conductors of electricity, or may 
be said to be opaque to it; till the best conductors 
of electricity, as black earbyn and the metals, are 
opaque'^r,non-conductors of light.’ Every one knows 
the effect of insolation, or exposure to the sun, on 
colours and on plants—one is bleached, the other 
becomes green; and Mr Grove thinks that had he 
given his lecture in the summer, lie could have shewn 
that it was roally possible to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. The science of Laputa is therefore not 
all fallacious. * 

The old philosophers would hayo scouted the idea 
of the imponderables materially affecting the ponder¬ 
ables; but modern science finds reason to believe that 
all bodies are, in a greater or less degree, changed 
by the impact of light. Here a hygienic question 
comes into'pkj, and an important one, looking at th« 
registrar-general’s bills of mortality, and tlio recently 
published report upon the health — or rather the 
neglect *of it^-of the army; and the means whereby 
barrack-life in England has been rendered more 
fatal than service in the field. Mr Grove says; ‘ The 
effect of light on the healthy growth of plants is well 
known; and it is generally believed that dark rooms, 
though well heated and ventilated,We more close or 


less healthy than those exposed to light. When wc 
consider the invisible phosphorescence which must 
radiates from the walls and furniture—wlicit we 
consider tho effects of light on animal tissue, and the 
probable ozonizing or other minute chemical changes 
in tl^e atmosphere effected by light, it becomes prob¬ 
able tliaf it is far more immediately influential on 
the health of the animate world than is generally 
believed.’ 

♦Then, as regards electricity: gnseous atmospheres 
are changed by passing a current of electricity through 
them: letters cut frqjri thin paper, placed between 
two sheets of clectrined glass, leave an impression 
which becomes visible by breathing on them, or per¬ 
manently fixed by exposure to the vapour of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid: a proof that some molecular change is 
produced on the surface of the glass. In connection 
withUicsc phenomena, Mr Grove suggests an import- 
tint application of photography to astronomy, derived 
from the fact that, by means of the electric lamp, 
photographs of the moon may be made to give an 
image six feet in diameter, witli details and lights 
remarkably distinct. Observers, even with the best 
instruments, are always baffled in making out the 
minute features of a distinct object for want of 
sufficient light. Mr Grove’s suggestion is, Hint if a 
photograph of the object were taken, and illuminated 
indefinitely by adventitious light, the image might 
then he examined microscopically. ‘In other words, 
is tho photographic eye more sensitive than the living 
eye, or can a photographic recipient be found which 
will register impressions which the living eye does 
not detect, but which, by increased light or by 
developing agents, may be rendered visible to I lie 
living eye?’ The?? is something highly suggestive 
in all this; it creates quite a new world of thoughts 
concerning the operations of nature. 

Mr r.asscll is finishing a forty-feet reflecting teles¬ 
cope, which lie intends to take to Malta, and there 
devote himself to three or four years’ observations 
of the nebuhe. He has already explored the sky 
from that island with a twenty-feet reflector, and to 
good purpose; but wc shall hear of yet greater 
achievements with the forty l'ect. As for little 
planets, they will soon become :i drug in the astro¬ 
nomical market: the number is now fifty-two; and 
no sooner arc they noted, than their orbits are calcu¬ 
lated, and their movements accurately determined ; 
and yet a certain rector iri Saxony deglnres tho 
Oj'pernican system to be false, and maintains that 
the, enrtii does not move round the sun. 

There is something to record of photography 
which can hardly be described as otherwise than 
wonderful. It is a discovery made by that skilful 
pioneer of photographic art, Niepce de St Victor, 
some four or five months ago, and now that there is 
no room to doubt, wc give an outline of it. Mr 
Grove mentioned it in his lecture, as a striking 
exapiple of the effc- t of light. Marvellous as it may 
appear, light can actually be bottled up for use. 
Take an engraving which has been kept for some 
days in the dark; expose it to full sunshine—that 
is, insolate it—for fifteen minutes; lay it on sensitive 
papel- in a dark place, am| nt the end of twenty-four 
hours, jt will have left an impression of itself on the 
sensitive paper; the whites coming out as blacks. 

If insolaied for a longer time, say an hour, till 
thoroughly saturated with sunlight, the image will 
appear much more distinct. Thus there seems to 
be no limit to tho reproduction of engravings. 
t Take a ‘tin tube lined witli white, let the sun 
shine into it for an hour, place it erect on sensitive 
paper, and it will give the impression of a ring, or 
reproduce the image of a small engraving and of a 
variety of objects at pleasure—feathers, figured glass, 
porcelain, for example. Take, moreover, a sheet of 
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papiT, which has been thoroughly expose'] to the sun, dyers are no longer to ho dependent on combinitfions 
seal it up hermetically in a dark tube, and the paper 1 of blue and yellow, but oil a substance new tq the 
will •retain the light so effectually, that after two English market, imported as ‘jAoen indigo,’ from 
weeks, perhaps longer, it may be used for taking China, and in the use of the green colouring matter 


that ‘hardly anything can be more extraordinary.’ precipitate to fall. Another product is‘patent gum,' 
It is satisfactory to hear that the Society is flourish- itlso for the use of dyers, to be employed instead of 
ing, gaining strength as well as experience, fruitssof the flour a*d other faritisecoiis substances which they 
which appear in their JunrnaL We take the oppor- now have recourse ib for tlfickening their mordants, 
tunity to mention here that the Society’s Exhibition consuming annually hundreds of tons. ‘The patent 
ia at the South Kensington Museum, whore ample gum i< manufactured by adding to one ton of dry 
space and light arc available, and not ,at Coventry farina .uxt.y gallons of buttermilk, mid calcining the' 


Street, as inadvertently stated in our last.. 


whole in tins ordinary as ay.’ Mr Calvert further 


Photography is now applied to* the reduction of' made public a process dor preparing sulphurous acid 
the Ordnance Survey maps for engraving; an’ as on a large scale without danger, at the rate of thou- 
thc officers of the corps of engineers are instructed sands of gallons a day ifpccessary ; and he finds that 
in the art, a considerable saving of expense will sulphurous acid<is an excellent refiner in the nianu- 
accruo to the nation. Apropos of fliis subject, a fact lire of sui.tr ;*iuhI that if brewers will bp careful 
commission has been appointed to take the (irdnanec to wash their casks a ad coolers with a solution of 
Survey, the scale on which the maps should be this acid, tliey "ill.not liave to complain of their beer 
engraved, and other details, into consideration. The turning sour. These in- - t«orcs will convey a notion 
names of the commission—Airy. Wrotteslev, Rosso, of the nature of Mr Calvert's paper, and show, more- 
llrunel, Vignoles, tic. —are a guarantee that the J over, what impiftrtuiit practical and useful eiyise- 
servie.e required will he well and thoroughly done; q unices may follow from retim'd and abstract studies, 
and for our part we cannot help hoping that no Hie philosophical chemist working out subtle eonclu- 
iguorant member of parliament will be allowed to sions in his laboratory, inspires the genius of applica- 
set aside bv a hasty vote the conclusions of men tion, and in due time commerce and the working 
wiser than himself. population have a now resource. Twenty years ago, 

A paper by Captain Moorsom. ‘On the 1’raetioul M. (iaudiu shewed to the Academy of Seietfces at 
Use of the Aneroid Barometer,’read before the Kmal Baris specimens of artificial rubies manufactured by 
Society*is worth notice, beeaifse of its shewing that himselt; he lus recently la*d ljpfore them specimens 
the instrument—the aneroid barometer—is still nurd of artificial sapphires. 

ami in certain cases with nsmifest :ul\antage. The question of steel railway bars is still under 
Captain Moorsom used it m a survey for lines of, discussion: iron rails year out much too fust; but, 
railway iu the interior of Ceylon, and toimd that up j except/or thg ‘points' or switches, the harder metal 
to about six thousand feet—the highest points of his [ has not come into use. Some engineers contend fliat 
survey—its indirations might be regarded as trust- i its introduction would effect a greit econonjy, as is 
worthy. As manufactured in London, the aneroid j shewn by instances of another kind. A peculiar sort 
presents an advantage over the French invention by of steetonade in a puddling furnace is now used for 
the compensation for temperature which replaces the steam-boilers, under the name of ‘toiler steel’ and 
rigid bar of the index. The Marine J)cp:irtincut of ‘homogeneous metal.’ Jfladc into Mbiler-plates, it is 
the Board of Trade have had the instrument under much lighter and stronger than irou; ami having 
careful scrutiny for some years with a view to its been satisfactorily tried on board a war-steamer, three 
employment for purposes of accurate observation. | sets of boilers for other government vessels have been 
At present, it can only be regarded as a not \iry : constructed at Woolwich. Where quick actisn is 
capricious journeyman to a mercurial barometer. j required, the ‘homogeneous metal’ has* decided supe- 
Tho Sifcicty of Arts announce their tenth annual \ riority ; moreover, it does not rust. We hear that 
exhibition of inventions for the month of April; aful j tiis plates tor Dr Livings tomes steam-launch arts 
they offer a special prize of J^.20 and a silver medal, ! made of it.— Concerning iron: at the last'meeting of 
‘fora writing-case suited for the use of soldiers, sailors, : German naturalists, n piece of fossil iron wasishewn ; 
emigrants, die.,’ which shall combine lightness with and a fossil tree, found in a floating islafiil off - the 
smallness qf size, durability, cheapness, and ‘ the avoid- coast of Sweden, in which the minute colls were 
anee (if possible) of fluid ink.’ Mr Crace Calvert’s replaced by native iron. These are facts of high 
paper 1 On Recent Scientific Discoveries us applied to interest to geologists, especially the latter, as it 
Arts and Manufactures,’ was especially interesting from furnishes additional evidence that iron is an uquoous 
its practical applications. Coal-tar has been of late a deposit. • 

fertile mine of discovery to the tchemist; and flow Professor Bailey (United States) brings forward 
from the alkaloids of coal-tar and from naphthaline, new facts to slifcw that green-sand is a formation pro- 
substances are obtained which, in dyeing, give a duced by shells of those tiny creatures Pohjthalamia ,- . 
beautiful purple. They are called liitroso-phcnylinc and in the course df the oceanic survey, it h#s been. 
and nitroso-naphthaline; nnd their colour has the discovered that a similar formation is now going on 
invaluable property kno\(n to economical htmse- at the bottom of the Atlantic, chiefly in the line of 
wives ns ‘fast.’ But this is not nil; the ^oal-tar the Gulf Stream. Hence, like coral, green-sand is of 
yields also safflower pinks and cuchintal crimsons, organic origin. Another geological fact from th§ same 
with variations into violet, chocolate, and *red ; and Quarter is that artesian wells have been bdred by the 
here again the ‘ imitation of safflower colour stands nrmyAuigineers in the great arid plains between the 
soap and light, whilst safflower colours do not.’ Next, Mcsilla Valley and New Mexico, and with perfect 
we hear of ‘a magnificent crimson colour,’ called success. When Congress can be perauadejl to vote a 
murexide, obtained from—the reader rfill hardly sufficient sum. welD will be opened all %iQng the line 
guess—from guano 1 This remarkable result may be of travel, and the ‘manifest destiny’ will'we nee to 
said to have been initiated by Trout's discovery of fear perishing by thirst while accomplishing itself in 
purpurate of ammonia in the faeces of serpents: hence that direction. . . 

years of patient research by the expertest of chemists The culture of. the vine—viniculture, as some call 
have been spent in working it o$. And for green, it—is spreading in the Skates. There arc more than 
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200^ acres of vinevnnls in the neighbourhood of 
Cinoimiiiti ill one; and Ohio now produces yearly' 
500,1)00 pillions of wine. The nirfit esteemed grapes 
afo the ( 'ntinrba unit Isabella.— The Academy «it Paris 
offer’ll prize for an essay on ‘ Experimental Uetermi- 
natioii of the Influence excited by Inseets op the Pro¬ 
duction of'Diseases in Plants.’ It is wanted for the 
year ISfiO.—The -rtont eaten by the Arabs in Algeria, 
is foiwul to bo the bulb of Irixjhncm, and fifty times) 
more nutritious than the potato. The Sao'cte il’Anli- 
wiitwn have introduced it into Fr-.nce, and are trying 
to cultivate it to a larger size than it arrives at in 
African soil.—The council of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society state in their Report just published that their 
last jear’s exhibition at Salisbury was ‘one of the 
most remarkable assemblage* of live-stock ever bold 
in this country.’ Chester is to be the place of meet¬ 
ing this year, and it will fc be characterised by the 
distribution of a considerable number of local prizes ; 
among \vhich are sums from L.l to J< 10 for dairy¬ 
maids and cheese-makers. •The Society’s Journal 
contains a continuation of Mr Re litre.) s paper on 
Vegetable Physiology, and a report by Professor 
Himmouds on the Steppe murrain, or Jiimleijirst —the 
catfcli* disease which has for soim* time past been 
much dreaded by farmers and graziers. , The author 
suggests an origin in the plague of cattle in Egypt, 
mentions the murrain of which nearly all the cattle 
in Charlemagne’s dominions died in K10, treats of the 
symptoms and effects of the disease, and of the pre¬ 
cautions to be taken to prevent its importation ; and 
concludes by saving, that ‘no definite plan of treat¬ 
ment can be laid down, istcept it is that of supporting 
the fleeting vital powers while natuie is attempting 
to rid the system of the poison, ami then endeavouring 
to counteract the ill effects which ensue.’ 

Dr Stark’s address to tho Meteorological .Society 
of*Sc»tland bears encouraging testimony to the 
progress of the science of the weather north of the 
Tweed. The doctor believes that our prevalent 
winds have much more to do with the temperature of 
the island than the tlulf St -011111 lias; he traces the 
phenomena of atmospheric pvaves, anil discolors the 
storm period which is one part of.their manifestations, 
from November to March inclusive. Storms, as 
experience shews, may he looked for about the L'Oth 
of November; storms again ill February; for the 
other months, the data are not yet fully made out. | 
lie recommends that a barometer should be set up 
at every fishing-port, under charge of one perron 
competent to note its indications, and advise fisher¬ 
men iyjcordingly. A fall always tells the passing or 
approach of the hollow of the atmospheric wave; and 
it is tho hollow, and not the crest, which brings storm 
and tempest, lie touches, too, on the ti-wy of 
storms, and with a practical application to the seas 
around our own coasts, and to the Atlantic; we quote 
the passage for its obvious utility: ‘As our winter- 
storms,’ says the doctor, ‘seem to be chiefly depend¬ 
ent on an atmospheric wave stretching in a line from 
north-cast to south-west, and moving with very great 
velocity from lha north-west to’ the south-ea ;t, all 
our great winter-storms will come in the direction of 
the line of that wave—that is, either from the south* 
west or north-east. If the mariner, therefore, with a 
falling barometer, finds the wind setting in from the 
south-east ,"and as it increases in strength, veering 
'towards the south, he may expect the storm to burst 
over him from sonlh-xvcst. If, on the other hand, with 
tho falling barometer, the wind sets in from the south¬ 
east, aiul^a?.it increases in strength, veers towards the 
east; tl.Jn lie may expeet the storm to burst on him 
from the north -east. In both cases, therefore, lie will 
be brought most speedily out of the storm if he put 
the head of the sliip to the north- west. In every other 
direction lie would only be driving\beforo the storm.’ 


MX FRIEND. 

Ilv Friend has a cheerful smile of his own, - 
And a musical tongue lias lie. 

We sit and look in each other’s face 
And arc very good company. 

A jo-art lie has, full warm and red 
As ever a heart i sec; 

And as long as 1 keep true to him. 

Why, he’ll keep true to me. 

When the wind blows high, and the snow falls fast. 
Ami the wassidlcrs jest ami roar. 

My Fricuil and t, with a right good-will, 

We bolt the chamber door : 

J smile at him and lie smiles at me 
In a Urea ft iv calm profound. 

Till bis heart leaps up in the midst of him 
"■ With a comfortable sound. 

His warm breath kisses’my thin gray hair, 

And reddens my ashen cheeks ; 

III 1 iiiows me better than yon all know. 

Though never a word he speaks; 

Knows me as well as some had known, 

Wore things—not as they bn : 

Hut hey, what matters? My Friend and I 
Are capital company. 

At dead of night when the house is still, 
lie opens his pii-tnn-s fan. 

Faces that are—that used to be — 

And faces that never weie. 

5fv wife sils sewing beside the hearth 
My little ones *rolic wild : 

Though—Lillian’s wedded Uic=e twenty year. 

And I never had a child. 

But liev, what matters ? when they who laugh 
May weep to-morrow : and they 
Who weep lie as those that wept not—all 
Their tears so long wiped away. 

Let us burn out, like you, my Friend, 

With a bright warm heart and hold, 

That flickers up to the last, then diops 
Into quiet ashes cold. 

And when you flicker on mo, my Friend, 

In the old man’s elbow-chair, 

Or—in something quieter still, where we 
Lie down, to arise all fair. 

And young, and happy—why then, my Friend, 

If other friends ask for me, <• 

Tell them, I lived, and loved, and died 
In the. best of all company ! 


UNNATURAL DEATHS IN ENGLAND. 

The registrar-general, in bis last quarterly return, 
shews that the mortality for all England and Wales is 
22 in the thousand, while in (i-1 districts throughout the 
country in which the -sanitary conditions are the least 
unfavourable, it is only 17 in the thousand. * Without 
ntllwiuiig, on phys' logical grounds, that man was created 
to live a destined number of years, or to go through a 
series of changes which are only complctod in eighty, 
ninety, or a hundred years, experience furnishes us with 
a standard which can only lie said to bo too high. 17 
in 1000 is supplied as a standard by experience. Here we. 
stand unou the actual. Any deaths in a people exceeding 
17 iu loOO annually are unnatural deaths. If the people 
were shot, drowned, burned, poisoned by strychnine, 
tiicir deaths would not be more unnatural than the deaths 
wrought clandestinely by disease in excess of the quota 
of natural death—that is, in excoss of seventeen deaths 
in 1000 living.’ By this calculation, it would seem that 
the number of unnatural deaths last year was 06,520. 
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ON SQUINTING AS ONE OF THE A*KTS. 
OcoASioNAr.T.v ill tlic vvoiM’s history rrfs have lieen 
lost. Thanks, however, to mail's ingciiiiijy, their 
nilnitier is, on the whole, upon the increase. Some¬ 
times they spring up in a night, invented and patented 
before morning; sometimes they him a long struggle | 
for existence, hut win it in the end. Perhaps the 1 
most interesting rases are those where despised merit j 
at length makes good its el.iitn, asserting itself until J 
the Soviet) of Arts is forced to open its rank' for a 
new mouther. It seems to ns that the claims of 
squinting, to he considered as such, have never as yet 
been recognised nor even examined. At the he-t, it 
has nevif taken higher rank ft.an as an accomplish¬ 
ment, giving a very limited pleasure to very few, and ] 
utterly barren ot other results. tVrtain ivw ideas, j 
however, have at luigth hi ought it into repute, and ! 
made it prominent in society as nn intellectual j 
relaxation. Not only so, hut the power of judicious^ 
squinting --.1 power susceptible of a high degree of j 
cultivation—lias become, in the eyes (how we miss i 
the usual phrase, ‘in tin: hands!’) of the philosopher, j 
a valuable instrument of scientific investigation. i 
These are not paradoxes, but simple matters of | 
fact. If we were not continually being reminded, by 
the history of science, that the simplest secrets are 
the last to be discovered, it would astonish us to 
reflect fortliovv long a time men lived in ignorance 
of the advantage of having two eyes. They would 
realise, of course, under the cent ingeney of losing 011 c, 
the convenience of having the other to fall back upon; 
but not until the second quarter of this century was 
it clearly seem what other specific purpose was served 
by a double organisation; or in what respect, except 
that of beauty, which is after all- conventional, the 
perfect man was superior to the Cyclop. The history 
of this discovery is wonderfully interesting. It uay 
thus be shortly written: A lew ingenious gentlemen 
squinted thoughtfully and knowingly for a few 
evenings, and the problem was set at rest. Science 
was satisfied, but the art of squinting had yet to be 
popularised. Science, out df gratitude, lent h^r aid, 
and invented a stereoscope; thus making*a repetition 
of the original experiment, to which she was so much 
indebted, to become a charming recreation for all, 
and teaching, amongst obiter things beautiful mid 
instructive, how much is gained by the .power of 
judiciously converging our optic axes. 1 

When a one-eyed man looks, as we linve seen one 
look, into a stereoscope, and declares the effect to 
be wonderful, we feel for him; but delicacy forbids 
us to expound to him that he has pissed tile purpose 


of the instrument, nor can ever see its true wonders. 
Wlwii a lady, on the oilier hand, naively declares 
that t he effect is fo her improved by closing .one eye, 
"0 sec that she is one*who is not living up to her 
privileges, and preset d gently to shew her that she 
is saerilieing one’of h.r most important optical 
advantages. ‘Madam,’ we say, ‘you cannot .squint 
with one eye; and this little instrument was invented 
simply to assist you to squint—nothing more.’ Having 
startled her to attention, we explain to her that with 
one eye she was simple looking at a photograph 
slightly magnified, the objei ts in vvhieh were rendered 
apparently solid only by the distribution of light and 
shade, as in an ordinary piuturc; but that there are 
two pictures on the slide, vvhu.fi are dissimilar, and 
that both of these must be seen together, before any 
real solidity is given. That the lenses do combine 
these db.muilar pictures into* one, is perhaps most 
nimply shewn by covering them over alternately with 
a piece, of white paper on which cross-inn* have 
been drawn; the cross is then seen, on looking into 
the insftiinient, to he lying upon* the uncovered 
picture. ‘ You see thei * madam, tlyit one must be 
placed on the other.’ s/ie evidently thinks it ia a 
double sensc^an imposition. 

However, our ptcMiit purpose is not with the 
stereoscope, except m so far ns it is an npplfcince 
which enables thousands daily, without their know¬ 
ing it, to praeti'"' all art whose, claims we happen 
novf to be taking under our especial patronage. 
Squinting, in fact, opetis a new source of pleasure, 
and puts us in possession of a new power ifusdlutely 
unattainable by any other process. It was invented 
long since, this art of seeing double; but probably, 
from heing known to bo a power often developed 
under discreditable circumstances, and obtained, it 
would scent, only in exchange for other more valu¬ 
able faculties, jt has fallen into disrepute, and. is 
rarely practised in sober society. Now, however, 
that in these our itinies its practice has become 
with artificial aid an almost universal recreation, its 
advocacy can be open to no suspicion. 

We are familiar, and men have long been so^with 
the idea of machinery superseding manual labour; 
bflt few realise the fact, that the purpose sf an optical 
instrument can be to save muscular exertion; and* 
yet we may reasonably enough imagine what would 
have been the consequences of the non^yention of 
the stereoscope. The wonderful results brought to 
light by squinting would for a time have remained 
known only to the philosophers. Those few who 
could appreciate the scientific import of rfhose experi¬ 
ments, to which w J have Before made reference, would 
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haterepeated them wjlh their proper tv cs, and corn- j A small cardhoard box about the si/.o arid shape 
jnuniualcd the remit? it> ta.e another. Soon, however, j of an ordinary ntireoseope, with such a screen as wo 
the general world would have cauglft up the interest; j have itoiftriled lixed jieiinaneatly ill it at the proper 
a mania would luve set in, ami the optic 'lfcuseles j distance—which may readily be found by experiment 
of sociotv at largo would have ‘had a hard time \>f ' ---ami two lio.'ea at, the top tin - the eyes, will, we may 
It. h’orlunatily, a philosopher appeared a» a J tens j proiuiv* ottt rcadi rs, fully repay the small investment 
Cum vuvhinJ, and sated them; so that now f those who . of ingenuity and trouble reqtii.'id for its eonstruetion. 
want only to enjoy the results, nml are content to ; If across the up'.;, lure ofllie sen on a thread is stretched 
wonder, arc sparvl the necessity of subjecting their*[ with a sim.ll knot in tiiu centre, it will generally 




optic axes to a tidious dri^. * * 

In Ih is ease there is a royal roa'f.' cheap and expedi¬ 
tious enough. Hut it is, as il were, a railway cut 
through a tunnel and between (do e cinbriikmci’.ts, 
and those who tiavel by it see nothing ly the way: 
so that, for so sliorl a distalA'C, we advise those who 
like exercise and roadside intofest, to walk it. 

It was announced, at the Lime of the first intro¬ 
duction of the clciroM , opc l i that the same results 
might be produced without the inslrptiient as with it, 
by the simple convergence of the ejet to a point 
in front of and between Hie 'two diagrams. Thoic 
were few, however, who tvi ,, d the expeiimont with 
success, and fewer still wdio arrived at any conclusion 
as to how the appearance of solidity was produced 
by tfl&e means, tqimilmg, in fact, witli precision is i 
a difficult matter. With most persons, tin* attempt to ■ 
bring the eyes to a point at a distance of eight ine!.i*S ] 
in front of the nose, would probably lie not attended j 
with immediate success; and to bring that point hack 
or tlirurv it forward an null at the i\onl of command 
would require sonm practice. The fingers, however, | 
must leavn to measure r», the violin lengths which , 
are calculable with iifcithH-mnlie.il nicely, before the 
right note can be sounded ; and so. all the other 
arts presuppose the exercise of a certain amount 
of mechanical dexterity. If fmy possess, or have 
ciglfteenponee to spare upon, the wcll-hvioivn stereo¬ 
scopic Aides w ha il consist of mathematical figures in 
white lilies on a black ground, let him endeavour 
as hereunder written, holding one about a loot 
from hint, and i^rcctly in front, let him place the 
point of a pentyl in the sfeiitre between the two 
diagrams, and then move il gradually towards his 
eyes, steadily looking at it. At first, the I wo diagrams 
will be seen ns four, for no single objtet appears 
single to us unless wc are looking directly al it, as 
may be verified by holding a printed page about half 
a foot behind ;i candle and trying to read it through 
the flame, when the flame will he seen double. As 
the pencil, however, approached, a point will sdbn 
bo reached when tile four diagrams will have become 
throe, two-two middle ones approaching one another, 
and at last coalescing. Ileie slop, and looking still at 
the pencil, suddenly withdraw it, and leave the eyes 
fixed upon the point where it whs. A store scopie 
image is now visible, to those who will take a little 
tropble to see it. Not the same, however, as the 
same slide will give through the stereoscope, but that 
reversed. Sixteen out of the twenty-five which form 
the set are reversible without distortion; the others 
arc simply thrown into Chinese perspective. As 
wc are concerned''only to view the middle one. the 
outside diagrams of the three are in our way; can we 
not get rid of them ? The triple appearance is simply 
accounted for: the right eye looking at the left-hand 
picture still sees tlie other one—just as, though look¬ 
ing at one candle, wc still are conscious of another, if 
it happens to he near it—and the left oye, again, 
though it is looking across at the other picture, still 
secs out of ;f.i corner that which is immediately in 
fronto^.*'To shut tlie obtrusive images out, all that 
is wanted is a card with a hole in it about an inch 
square: this hehl with the middle point of the hole 
where the pencil was/' before it was withdrawn, will 
let tlie 8tereoeeopie. imago througlt and stop the two 
lathers. ^ 


du%ct the r \ es cvi n of the uiiimtiatt d squiiiter at once _ 
to the prciiso point at which the stereoscopic effect 
rt.-utc mlo view. We ,iiave thus lint only put dur- 
i(b.is out of all obligation to Krises, but we have 
obtaiiiid a most onion . Slid intciextiug result. The 
solid iia,"';i we now see <hirers, as i,e have said, from 
the., which the smite diagrams produce for us when 
loosed at tin oil' h tiie ordinary sUrcoseope. It seems 
nearir to the ri; , r. ami sm,die.- than before, and is, 
he odes. !ei vrsed, coueavities having become convex, 
a laib 'd i>\ rani id shew mg like a hollow box, and a 
railway l nine! being turned inside out, as one might 
stive a storkin', 1 . Dors any one ask the reason, he 
is in .'it ,! no to receive fuilhu 1 instruction, l’er- 
cli.uice, fuel;], then know.it not the distinction 
between fore and aft squinting. The former of these 
mysteries of the :;! vl have a!.early descanted upon; 
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the I vo e; cs. Thu ordinal',, ttcicuscopic slides are 
unlit for the purposi ol tin sc foither experiments, 
corresponding points upon them being not closer to 
one another than two inches and a half. Hume of those 
I conirtrir.il diagrams which we have mentioned are, 
however, ro simple that they may readily lio drawn 
to a diminished scale. With a pair so drawn, the 
attempt may be made. A hint to success may be 
furnished from these considerations. We shall want, 
as before, to banish the two side-images; but as the 
eyes aie now not to cross iu lioot of the diagrams, 
the left-hand diagram must he concealed from 
the right eye, and conversely, so that the eyes may 
look straight forward at the pit tores in front of 
them respectively. To do this at once Will there¬ 
in*.» simplify the problem. Place the two diagrams 
marly close together upon the table; hold a card 
vertically as a wall of paitiiion between them, so 
that the eyes may look each down a different side 
of the card. Soon a single picture v^jll he seen, 
or rather, we should say, a solid image produced 
by the combination of the two pictures. This image 
will he the same as js produced in tlie ordinary 
stereoscope by the same diagrams placed in the same 
way; so that, if *c construct a small box with a 
vertical wall of partition ■permanently fixed in it, we 
have a home-made stereoscope without lenses; its 
only imperfection being that it is not adapted for 
view-jug pictures of the size of those with which 
photography now so abundantly supplies us. Theso 
may ik used with tlit box we first described, and 
since thgt will reverse them, strange and highly 
curious results will sometimes be produced. The 
foreground of a landscape, for instance, may retire 
into the distance, and the objects in the background 
come forward, while a street may he thrown into 
perspective that agrees better with Hogarth’s carica¬ 
ture than with the rules of the Academy. If wc cut 
a slide in two, however, and make the diagrams 
change sides, our first box will unite them into a 
true "solid image, v(jhile a box of the construction last 
described Vould, f f the. distance between our eyes 
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were greater than it is, distort them. The tenses o^J packet of sugar-plums, in the disuiis.'ion .whereof all 
a stereoscope, therefore, aid os in two wars: they ■ controversial biilcjue.ss was soon forgotten. * 
give us the advantage of vi v. inglarger pictures; an<l, ; Tins - muicahlo relations had* for some time been 


our leisure. For otir part, gratefully ackiJuwl.ilgiiur ; tiist expression? of pleasure at this unexpected meot- 
this assistance, we yet cent mil that as long as the j jog were o\v, the e^nonico was introduced iu form to 

optic a\tis remain wueducati men will not appre- j the V-the i.'ficers, and the air/imi foresiiera, and 

oi.ite at its true value a discover; which throws elftir had a varied eou^>liiuAit«for oaeii ■member of the 
light on part of the mystery of vinon, and diainclly , partr; after \>liii!i. without the slightest modulation 
givck the nineteenth century«i new idea. Thai we j of voice, hut rather if possible pitching it in a higher 
obtain our perception of sohdity from “the fa"t, , hey. d Vith an indoseubahlc play of feature and 


that the two images of a Solid hod; formed in tin viva, ity of gcsdnfb, he Jug,in inveighing against his 
two i ves are dissimilar, can'd not he demonstrated | jorni;, f. cm is fir nat giving him timely notice that 
otherwise than by roeonibiniiii, two sncli di; si.n'dar , the; vuic io.ui”g to Lorain, when they might hare' 
plane images, and obtaining the,e r nim a porcej^i 11 of' i.i! r. o'a- A(.two mouthfuls) at his house. Pre- 
folidity. Ifereiu was the art of squinting the hand- j (i d; f.r this reason, they replied, had they deter- 

maid to s'oenee. Most persons, regarding the slue- j mil. -d not tc^ apprise him beforehand, knowing his 

] oseopo as bi longing to the genus ‘ oplieul jnstrn- , l.o pii .h,/ would have Jed to the commission of some 

| R'e-if,’ are eontmt to set its wonders ilmv i *<■ natu-.d j o. folly upon their account. At this pleasantry ! 

! uro-.ie, or say geiii tally that it i-. mi ilinsi -u of the lie bin lied and viftci/vSj till lie was nearly Mack iu J 
! eyes. True; but n-, it is an iiiirnon wbich any on,, j tin 1 but 0,1 t\. o.vring his bieath. insisted that, ; 
I with t' 11 minutes' praetici. may re pi olive oi ph, .isuri ( a!lhi:a;,li ii wa- <j, rtaiuh too late to think of prijpjring 
[ without any inslrument wh.it ”.cr, and help.., ini.ro- , e. dim - i. the; si. aiid not be let o(" so easily ns they 

, ov cr, w onilci fully to i xpl .m that other illusion of car j v\. • t '• t, : ’ftl on it lh. ’•etcre, with all the honourable 

] e tl In.s as they really arc, i. is wcli to tiy i nr , c“ 'ny--Mat in.: a iv-iii ,r movement with his hands 
j ov. n powers, and n licet i.pe. m w hit liny m..ke end- — ts.tuo at a ion and take At < co'i/,/ under his poor i i 

! fa tons. Therefore do i.c advocate ..i. ml. i' ov h rial ji 


tiie practice of which a rdod i.i fig. 
t.-.-’K .v.lion have been led up, to the 0 ; es, id 
iiiteiealing truths of sc.inci^ and tic a.; 
enjo; a* plea.urc which never \t ,i:' , ha., 
hut for that, discovi r; . Tli. to 1111.1 . Li . om f:n 


‘.e .a. m f. 1 ' ov 0 ! ri.i ! 

i.i ti.i > .' t ' Tin- -.cod m 


r.i clearly so milch in earn At. that ji 


.u.tu.u-. 

V \l ^ U 


THE SANTA CASA OK r.OJ.’KTTo.' 


j ; i! I i,.:.i h-iii ungracious to decline, and an 

is , cpjiomion ni Wm accordiii^ly made for that hour. 1 
j Tiii. c .port,mi business being ^atislaetoriiy adjusted, L 
!. | he to ,'c bis b.ivi, and we set fuitii to a-isit the fane 1 
1 v.hne pilgrim-kings have worshipped. j 

S:..tn,,irs c.e t-vidAilly nfi rarity in Lorctto, and ji 
j ti.e adrtdi ing'g.izc of the population did not gjeet»our j| 


[ JIi/’Rirni'.n by r night of well earn. ,1 sh op. tile ipotn- j appcai.uuv as at rrnaiin. Simply looked ( upon as ' 

| ing follow ing our arrival in T.oriato lemid 111 a--e:',b!c>| travcllus, .uni legitimate objects of prey, we were l 

jin the general snki of the inn, willing for breed,-In d, soon J*( &cL by the vendors of the trinkets peculiar to i 

and the return of the V- family, who, the servants the {due. and inijios, cl # on without mercy. 1 iiave I] 

tobl us, had gone out soon after dawn. They speedily no hesitation in suing that the citmte. or chaplets, j, 
came in with cheerful frees, hivic;, fulfill. .1 all tier with which the‘midshipmen persisted in tilling their 
devotional exercises prescribed to dc-.out Homan ! purl.ids, aid the 1 r.lcelrls of ten beads called rornne j 

CVhulics on their first vi°it to the Santa C.tsa, mi l i ntl<t u.uifu -:fu hid, ii.ole supply whereof Fofitcier mm it: 
ware now ready to enter corded!;- into the survey of j ^etwed to eo.it 1 .a r indispen.-able to his wife-»-were 
the church and all the euni.shiev il contained. ji barged them at least three times tligir value. The 

’While we were still at tab!,, we li t.r.l a voice in j imi'u street, already noticed, opens upon a spacious 
rich oily'tiue«, accompanied l y a boisterous laugli, j siju.ue, ad me, I b; a fountain and two Jiandsoine 
injuring for tb.e inc ImjhJ. l’ivsenlly a shaft, eoiomi .d,«, and fbieked by the palace of the bishop 

stout, very stout, priest entiled the room, and apos- an i the .lesuiis' College; at the upper end, on.a rising 
j tncdiired as il fiiyitor Cu. was greet,d b; my gro.md, sl-inds the church of the Santa Cat?a, a largo 

I cm: ,ins with unfeigned friendliness. It appeared he and eonun.indiug eilifiee. j 

j had known the family some years before, having been Tin- interior is profusely decorated, and contains I 
j the curate of their parish in Ancona. The exercise of numerous s,de-chapels enriched with pictures in i 
j Ids duties used occasionally to lead him to my uncle's | mosaic ; but the object on which tho eye first rests on j' 

I house-at such times, for instance, as blessing it at entiling is a structure of an oblong form of white j: 

I I Easter, or distributing the tickets for confession to Carrara marble, completely incrusted with statues, I 
the servants - opportunities which*he never failc.F to Corinthian columns, and exquisite bass-reliefs, placed j; 

j improve in a little attempt at converting the signori no. on a plat form accessible by three or four broad steps, J j 
I Now it would he the present of a life of Santa Edo- immediately beneath the cupola. TJiis is the far-famed, U 
| m-nil, or some other saintly legend, which they were lloly I[ous ■, or, more properly speaking, the costly 
j implored to substitute for other reading; or again, n building raised over the reputed cottage of Nazareth, 

■ medal or relic to bo suspended round tbeir necks, and at once to impede its future migrations, and pre- 
win them to the fold. These simple dcvinfs invariably serve it for the edification of the faithful. Missing 1 
proving abortive, the poor padre would shake his head, iijto tho sacred tubenuole, a gorgeous vision strikes I 
look at them with tears in his eyes, anil plunging Ids upon the senses—golden lamps Rtispindbd from the ' 
liaiid'into a capacious pocket, draw thence a goodly ceiling, shed a mellow but subdued light upon afl j 

--— ----- allar, where jew died chalices, crucifixes, and candel- 1 

! „ *; 8so Journal No. *05, From Amonn t,, hoetto Thr pi;«ent . lbl . tl8 are arrined iii glittering profusion*, surmounted j! 

avt.de iurnia the sequel of a fcomcwlint rcmnrkiiWe sene', oi , . ' , n " r •<, , . I 

j lupcTs descriptive of life ami maimer*, in wmtcii by fin* illl llllflgC, wlicilcu literally a. blaze of dLitJ2-onds J9 ij 


... wi mm tuis tunuiuia u. vini;» ipueu ui uiu . . - , . . . .« 

iioly House of that place. Another artiefe, giving*nn am using | renlniS, in pcilUVyinnu tC^l, has sunk rtjoicinpr Oil 1»J8 
acionnt of a notable Carmelite convent, will conclude the »uk«. j knees, and deciliel llis pardon Won! 
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Above, around, on eyi-ry Bide, nre evidences of the 
piety and liberality ,of tlie princely votaries to the 
shrine, whose ofleriiigsavere pointed Out with conscious 
pride by the young priest who bail attached hinvclf to 
our party. The figure of the ithidi.nmi and Cliilfi, 
rudely carved in cedar, anil said to be the vtorkpu uship 
of St I.like, is absolutely covered with gems.' The two 
heads arc encircled with tiaras of immense value, and 
tile black velvet in which the shapeless trunk of the 
imago is cnswalhcd, is seiyrciAy di»c"rnible , :imid the 
ear-rings, necklaces, and chains of the most sparkling 
brilliants overlaying it. Each jewel, and candle¬ 
stick, and lamp, 1 ms its donor and its hinlory, all 
duly registered in printed catalogues annexed to the 
authenticated relation of the llouse and its mysterious 
Hillings. This book sets fortli how, in the rear 12U1, 
the Santa Casa, where tlie Virgin bad meekly dwelt, 
and watched the childhuuil of .her sun. was first lifted 
from its foundations by angel handstand borne fuun 
•Palestine to Dalmatia. After a short Interval, the 
same supernatural agency trailbported u aeros.i the 
Adriatic to a hill in the vicinity of Ancona; thence, 
after one or two brief baitings, it was finally convey; d 
to Loretto, where the speed;, erection of a chinch 
over lifc precious deposit, attested tfie piety of the 
inhabitants, ami secured them the coiitiiuinnee of il-, 
presence. * 

From that time tlie cottage of Nazareth went on 
: increasing in fame and riche.'.; miracle.', wi io wrought 
| by its ifjtliKiico, and princes ami poiitilis eoiitemlcd 
; wlio should do it honour, until 1T‘.*7, v. iieu tlie sun -,f 
, its prosperity became clouded, The pitiless evcetinii-, 

! of the French eompellrtl Plus YT. to have recourse to 
j the treasures of tlie Madonna di Loretto to meet ins 
i conquerors’ demands; and in the following year, the 
! fierce invaders captured the to.Ai, and sent the vemr- 
j ated .image to Paris. It was restored, lio«.i ver,«a few 
I years afterwards, to the joy of all sincere, adherents to 
| the church, and was solemnly crowned by Ihus VII. 

; with those same diadems whose rainbow iustie da,..’.b s 
the beholder. ^ 

Tlie internal dimensions oV the Santa Casa are 
those of a mere hut—27 English lei t. in lemnb, 12', 
in breadth, and proportionably low. The ceiling is 
blackened by tlie smoke of the many lamps which 
j are perpetually burning; the lower walls arc covered 
with plates of silver, gilded and wrought into liuss- 
I reliefs, except 6 n one side where a portion of the 
original masonry is left exposed. It is of course lniek- 
i work, discoloured by time, and worn smooth by ttie 
' kisses continually pressed upon i-t. The piicst pointed 
to a rud# sort of recess, wlucii be told us was the fire¬ 
place of the Holy Family, and then produced a cup 
or Iwwl called I.a Sr.ndMi Santa, from wln'ch the 
Madonna used to drink. Ail the faithful re. rcntly 
press their lips to this relie, and.thou place in it their 
chaplets, crosses, or medals, to be blessed. 

The well-known story of a channel being worn 
on t|ie pavement immediately surrounding the Ihdy 
House, by the knees of pilgrims, is not in tlie least 
exaggerated. There arc two district furrows in the 
lnnrble, traced tlieVe by the thousands who have 
yearly dragged themselves, in litis attitude of devotion, 
for a given number of times around its walls. Ai tlie 
moiHcip of our visit, several peasant-women were thus 
shuttling along, seemingly without much inconvenience, 
■with the exception of one, whose attitude and appear¬ 
ance produced a painful impression on my mind. Ehc 
was working her way round on her hands and knees, 
drawing as she went a lino with her tongue upon the 
pavement *i know not how long she had been in that 
position, but it was horrible to view: her face was 
black and swollen; her eyes starting from their sockets; 
the veins on 'her forehead standing out like tight 
strained cords*. and mingled blood and saliva flowing 
from her mouth. Our conductor looi ed unconcernedly 


at the poor wretch as we passed, and said in answer to 
my appealing glances: ‘It is only a great peivincc; 
you maj be sure she richly deserves it: there* are 
many who conic here in this way to expiate their 
sins;’ and then vv piked on, leading the way to tlie 
treasury, as if tlie subject were too commonplace for 
luitlier consideration. 

The Safa del Tesnru is a magnificent hall richly 
painted in fresco, the ceiling ■representing tho death of 
! the* Madonna, surrounded by tlie apostles, and. the 
j walls furnished with immense presses with glass-doors, 

\ in which arc deposited tlie numerous and ydnrly 
incrcasiiigiuficrings to tlie shrine. Many of these are 
of great value, although of course not equalling tho 
splendour of those displayed upon and around tlie 
image. Some evidence considerable eeeentrieily in 
tlie donors, such as the king of Saxony’s wedding-suit, 
a fqil court costume of gold and silver brocade, 
estimated at I forget how many thousand crowns; 

| others, again, are of a devotional type—silver statuettes 
. of saint: 1 , •crucifixes, and church vessels; but the 
| majority of gills comprise necklaces, gold chains, rings, 
l brooebe*, watches, cups, flagons, silver hearts—contri¬ 
butions from every nation and every class—from tho 
| gemmed >c. that lately sparkled in tlie saloons of 
: tho qmiif r M (iemiain, to the coral pendants u poor 
| cimladut t has pi ottered in gratitude for last year’s 
j vintage. 

I At a moderate computation, the piesent, collection 
| would amply thick a score of jowcileis’ shops; llovcr- 
■ tlieless, as a gi. 13 -haired sacristan informed us with a 
; Mgh, it is not worthy lie named in the same breath 

with (lie glories of the ancient treasury. c 

1 Thence we were recomhicted to the church, to see 
I the mosaic pb'tmvf in the side-chapels, full-sized. 

! admirable cop.es of celebrated masters, and of course 
j most valuable from the tedium and minuteness 
1 requisite in tin ir execution. Besides those tlierfc aro 
! .ionic 'originals by Guoreino, and other celebrated 
! artists, their subjects mostly referring to different 
passages in the life of the Virgin, as supplied by 
legends of tho east, the writings of Dionjsius the 
Arcopngite, and other traditional sources. But of all 
tlie monuments of the piety or ostentation of tlie 
Komaii pontills, who for centuries lavished large sums 
011 tlie adornment of this edifice, nothing can compete 
with tho marble easing that encloses the Santa Casa, 
This costly monument of tlie best times of Italian art, 
projected by Julius If., was commenced undtfr Leo X.; 
a me in its execution the most eminent sculptors seem 
to have vied in leaving worthy memorials of their 
skill. Designed by Bramnnte—Sansovino, Bandinelli, 
Giovanni da Bologna, besides others scarcely less 
illustrious, were employed on tlie bass-reliefs, and 
those groups of prophets and sibyls, which in majestic 
beauty slid rivet tlie admiration of tlie beholder. 
There is a figure of Jeremiah, by Sansovino, at tlie 
angle of tho western facade, the sublime mournful ness 
of vvviieb haunts 11 «cven now. 

We were still engaged in our survey, when wc were 
joined by my cousins’ friend tlie canonieo, panting for 
breath, who hap come to remind us of our engagement. 
Accordingly, we adjourned cn manse to iiis habitation, 
situated in a very miserable narrow street, or rather 
lam;; a d clynbing up a steep, dark, and indescribably 
dirty staipease, arrived at last at the idtimo piano, where 
the door was opened with many courtesies by a middle- 
aged, demuro-looking personage, introduced by* the 
canonieo as La Signora Blacida, his niece and house¬ 
keeper. 

>, The entrance-ball was in the usual style of dwellings 
of this description, with four carved-back settles or 
benches, some uudistinguisliable oil-paintings in frames 
that had once been gilded, a clotlics-hdrse, a broom, 
and dust-pan—wlifsc offices were mere sinecures, to 
judge by She appearance of tlie floor—and so on. 
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From tins wo were ushered into tlie snht. which cou- and ilaTcu curls—two clours, tlie usual tripod - gji aped 
t.dned a horse-hair sofa, so loird and high tli.it one win, washing-stand, and an engraving of somo devotionnl 


a press with glass-doors, in which a set of cups and j haneii/g’near tlie pi How. You may enter a hundred, 
saucers was displayed. * I heho/ms in.families of the middle class in .this part 

To accommodate their numerous guests, mir h<*st and ' of Italy, tir^l see them lifted tip after the same pattern; 
Ins nieec brought in a number of chairs front adjoining ! those of the provincial nobility have a little more 
rooms, and seated us with great hustle and ceremony ; |display in mirrors.or pictures, hut no greater comfort, 
an operation diversified by the Sictnora Flacida’s cgu- ; The iutfpductinn of al^the visitors into the cafionico’s 
tinuallv darting into somo obscure region of the house, i chamber was not. J sn«pe»t., wholly Without design; 
whence she could.he overheard disputing with a shrill- j for our attention was speedily attracted to a rutin or 
voiced attendant, or energetically clattering glasses ' alb of line white cambric lying upon the bed, the most 
nod plates, in a manner that singularly fielied her j rial' te^peiimen of the art of n hup!ay it was pos- 
name. Jlcantime, the cauonico talked and geslicu- j sible to behold. The nieg-e immediately jield it up for 
la ted, patted the youngest midshipman on the head, ‘ «ur closer inspection, w;hile the uncle stood by smiling; 
to his evident disgust, entertained Madame V—- and in answer to our praises of the exquisite designs 
with the history of his relative, on whose virtu s bo ' of flowers, leaves. &v„ with which it was wrought, 
pronounced a glowing panegyric, and recounted to llie i entirely by a manual pifjcoss, told irs it was the work 
consul the latest rniraeles performed»at the Santa of the mins ryf a»parlieuhir order— I forget the name 
Casa, while lie shook bis finger playfully at xiy cousins, —a very strict, one, imp cover, who, by way Inf serving 
as if menacing litem with a return to their ancient the altar, dedicate themselves to the preparation of 
hostilities. Presently the eirele received an addition this part of Iho pfiestly vestments. This marvellous 
in the shape of another priest, Don Antonio, a great example of fim- plaiting, however, was but the least 
friend of our eanonieu'g, and almost as rosy, and recommendation, of tlie ejihod, which was trimmed 
j pursy, anl jovial as himself, who now came to have with a deep flounce of the most magnificent* foint- 
I his share of the good things and see the lurmtin i. 1 lgeo. ' 

This was one of those quaint Italian friendships I ‘Look at that, look at that!’ chuckled the canonino, 
have so often noticed. It commenced in boyhood at 'rubbing lus hands with glee; ‘that is the lace which 
the seminary, had been renewed on our host’s estah- ad th" ladies of Lorot'o, and l'eeaiiati, and Maeerata— 
fishing himself at Loretto, and would probably ^ yes, all of them together—are envious of, who* T walk 
continue unbroken till tlie end of their days Uegu- ! in the procession of the Corpus Domini! I have been 
larly as glock-vvorl; used Don •\nlonio to conic every ! oilcred ti'.e liundred dollarSJ’or it by allnssian princess 
evening to make hi wi«/,/—limited to himself, I ! who came here on a pilgrimage; but I could not 
i believe—play at cards, and discing the petty scandal I make tip rnv mind to part with it. Look at that 
1 of tlie place. I as! ed him if they ever road, at which I tracery—look at that ground, it is perfect—not a 
jlic shrugged his shoulders, ami said that after going 1 thread broken and*he descanted on it with the 
through the daily oiliee in the breviary, for his part lie /.est of a eoutioissour. • 

|must own ho hail had enousjlr of study. This facetious When he paused in his raptures—‘ Signor Canonico,’ 
response was loullv echoed by the canonico, and tile* : meekly suggested La Signora I’lacidii, ‘maV I fetch 
jlaugiieil over it in chorus with a sound more resent ! the si ojp you have just had worked ?’ 

! bling the shaking of stones in a barrel than any hutium ' 1 Ah. the little vam tiling!’ was ‘die rejoinder; ‘she 

| manifestation of liil.aritv. : is so pioul of my vestment* ! It ls^. trifle though- 

j The chocolate was now broit'dil in by the ami. and 1 Well, well, liriifg it/mt. J And from a long pasteboard 
! handed to us by the two friends and the niece. It box, duly envi lonM in tis*uc-paper. the Signora 
j was made thick, and served in cut's w ilhont handles, I’laeid.t dAw forth a gorgeous stole, the original 
| and tea-spoons not being apparently considered reqtii- I texture cloth of silver, but almost concealed bj^ raised 
site, the uninitiated found some dilliculty in discussing ' embroidery in gold. , 

it with propriety; but after wate.liing our entertainers, | ‘The e.moiii 'o lias not worn this yet; it is for 
we perceived that tlie approved method was to sleep ' flu' gieat fui-: ’• ■ • — that is, church-ceremony—of the 

in it morsels of rusks which had been distributed*at 1 Madonna m August,’ s iid the niece, with as much 

the same time, and then convev them daintily to one’s ! earnestness a-- if she were a lady’s-maid talking of 
lips through the medium of the thumb and forefinger, her mistress's pieparalwns for a ball, ami disposing 
This, was followed by tr.ijs of ices and sweetmeats j it so that it might be viewed to the greatest advantage, 

from the caffe, the. canonico observing significantly, ■ If really was beautiful as a work of art, duo to the 

he well remembered the signonne were alwavs fund j skill, as Don Antonio informed us. of another set of 
of i Mci; anil when, to please him, every one had eaten nun*-, who exclusively applied themselves to need le¬ 
as much as lie possibly could, lie insisted on pouring work in gold ami silver. , 

all the remaining bon-bons into our handkerchiefs, to The pleasure this good man took in the display of 
amuse us, as he expressed it, on our way home. * his friend's possessions, impressed me very favourably. 

When it was time to think of going, be declared we * Pn lltcru!’ lie exclaimed, handling the vestment 
must first see the house, and took us into a small with respect—‘ each time 1 see it. it strikes me more.? 
adjoining room, containing a writing-table with u i It is ®-orth—ss—ss— ss -ss,’ emitting a long sibilla- 
dried-up inkstand, and two or three shelves adorned j tory whistle, expressive in the Marche of something 
with some very dusty dry-lboking folios in parchment unlimited, whether of good cheer, astonishment, 
covers. This den, he tohl ns, lie retinal to ^Iipii bo money, or so forth. • 

studied or had letters to write—both rare oA-nrtvitces, . ‘ I'm, ™,' said the canonico modestly, ‘it is not 
it vyi8 evident. Next we were shewn the dining-room, nine!* a poor priest can do. Still, we tTiay place it at 
with no furniture lint a. table and rush-bottomed tlie same value as the l.tec, and l>o within the mark> 
chairs, and opening into the kitchen—a custom also Our r. iterated admiration evidently enchanted the 
generally followed ill houses of higher pretensions, but trio ; in fact, it was altogether with t!is. v niosl amicable 
opposed to all our notions of quiet or refinement; and, feelings, and with mutual thanks ami protestations, 
lastly, into his and tlie niece’s sleeping apartments, we took our leave, the politeness of our entortainer 
in each a clumsy wooden bedstead, rickety chest of and Don Antonio leading them to, give us their 
drawers—on which, under a glass shade, stood a figure company in visiting the bTshop’s palace anil the 
of the infant St John in wax, wish staring blue eves j Farniacea, or pharmacy of the Santa Casa, the last 
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renowned for its collection of majolica, eonsfsting of 
three hundred vases coloured from' designs by Raphael 
and hi* pupils. • < 

No adventures bsft -11 us in these perambulations, 
except ’that wo were more beset, and pestereft than 
before, if, possible, by the beggars, who, followed us 
in troops, and for whom, I learned wdl; ftsfonish- 
ment, 116 almshouse or refuge of any kind existed. 
Concluding our sight-seeing with .another visit to the. 
Santa Casa, there rcinniucd^but time foj a hasty 
dinner, ere we s.'t out on sur return to Aneorta- - the 
state of the neighbourhood, as we were repeatedly 
reminded, necessitating our departure in broad day¬ 
light. ^ * 

The usual scene of clamour, begging, imprecations, 
and blessings attended our exij from I.orctto, a place 
wliicli presents the strongest contrast of wealth and 
poverty it lias ever been my lot to witness, or entered 
my imagination to*conceive. •’ , 

-..> J - * - -.- 

A VOICE 1’llOM BAICEK STREET. 

* I comb from Alabama:’ but my father's name being 
of no sort of import:! 1 : -n to the pnH.c, I reserve it. 
Suffice,it to say that i am an Ameij'xan citizen who 
has Kept pace with bis age. I am not only a 
transceiidcutalist, but a spirit-rapper; hot only ji 
spirit-rapper, but a clairvoyant; and clairvoyance, 
comprehending of course the well-known facility of 
understanding the thoughts of animals, is all that 
at present I liave to do with. Concluding to judge 
for myself upon every institution of which the old 
country boasts, I was presfnt at the Smith field show 
this year, in Baker Street, and observed narrowly 
—if ‘ narrowdy ’ can be applied to such animals— 
the fat cattle, and with the most int, resling results. 

I hero subjoin an accirnnt of * 1 a coir, ersaiiou held, 
upoc tlje evening of the last day of tin? show*, with 
an enormously obi so, but ncveitheless exceedingly 
intelligent pig. Almost all bis brethren had been 
removed to a place which, from motives yf deli¬ 
cacy, wo had tnritly agrocd f .to call ‘elsewhere,’ so 
that our discourse was quite uninterrupted. I had 
been putting sonic leading questions■ to the animal 
regarding his personal history, anil nothing could 
exceed the candour and openness of his rc‘M : es. The 
following is the substance of his experiences, which— 
as lie is, nla 3 l jiow no more—I feed no hesitation in 
giving to the public. On my remonstrating with him, 
at the commencement of Ins communication, upon 
his perpetual use of the monosyllabic * Utngli, Umgfi,’ 
he repeated it with some acerbity, and continued as 
follows: - 

1 TJmgh, Unigh! I wish I could set down in writing 
the sentiment which thnt expression in the mouth of 
any one of our much-suffering family conveys to por¬ 
cine ears. No sigh of lover was ever half so alfoeting, 
or cost its utterer one-tenth part of the cTort, believe 
me. I am a swine myself, a porker, a Baker Street 
prize-pig, and I ought to know. IJurgb, Unigh. I 
don’t say it comes from the heart, because, like 
\some-other over-fql people I might name, I have no 
‘hpart worth mentioning 1 , but it conics from tlipt - pot 
which the organ of my softer affections, the home of 
tny early memories, the sacred receptacle of the purt-iJ 
feelinf 3 of my nature, clid once occupy- -before it 
was turnccKnto fat. It emanates—does this “ Umglp, 
Umgh"—freftn “flabby lungs,” with “nodules of the 
®ze of a kidnoy-beatt imbedded in themand if you 
don’t believo me, why, ask Mr F. G. Gant of the 
Royal Fred^Hospital, who saw the very last of my 
dear.bse-’.lier-in-law, who was at my side but the 
Other day.’ 

‘Who is Mg Gant? ’ said I, with feeling. 

‘Mr .Gant,’ replied the pig, Ms a "medical gentleman 
who htfs most'humahely given a goad deal of his time 


to an investigation of our wrongs. You tnay have 
reen some of his letters, perhaps, in the daily pnpers. 
In rcply 4 to a post-mortem examination by this surgeon, 
it transpired, that my stout connection—he was of a 
celebrated Berkshire family, and highly esteemed— 
had been going absut, or at least bad been lying down 
upon dftie side, for the last six months “ with a hyper¬ 
trophied ISft ventricle, and a liver of a durk livid 
colour;” besides which lie enjoyed “congestion of the 
hevalic veins of the left lobe.” I overheard this 
as Doing in the Post, one morning, among thereat of 
the fashionable intelligence, and it gave me qui(c a 
turn; which, considering that I weigh one-and-twenty 
stone, is dot, as you may imagine, a very easy thing 
to do. What did Mr Gant write there in illustration 
of the pathognomonic condition of my brother-in-law, 
ami other of his Berkshire relatives, while exhibiting 
in the .Baker Street Bazaar? Why this: “They lay 
helplessly on their sides, with their noses propped up 
against c.'-clt t'tlu-r’s backs, as if endeavouring to 
breathe more easily; but their respiration was bad, 
su(Ibcatin&, and at long intervals. Then you beard a 
short catching snore, which shook the whole body 
of the animal, ami passed vith the motion of a trace 
over its fat surface, which, moreover, felt cold.” I 
pretest that, when l heard this, a shudder passed with 
the motion of a wave over my surface, and f dare say, 
had you put your hand on me just then, that I should 
have, moreover, felt cold. Why, this beats anything 
that one ever heard of aldermen. They have laid 
I heir heads together often enough for foolish purposes 
—that of making wooden pavements, for one—but 
not “ with their noses .propped against each other's 
backs,’’ T do believe. 

‘They do breathe rather stertorously under their 
pocket-handkerchiefs after dinner, perhaps, hut— 
“IJtngli, Umgh”—the most apoplectic of (bent has the 
suspiration of a sleeping infant compared with mine. 
Turtle even twice a day is no match for oil-c.ike, 
you may depend upon it. A certain Devon cow, an 
acquaintance of my deceased brother-in-law, attracted 
the benevolent surgeon’s attention in thia exhibition 
by looking extremely ill, and “ laying lier bead and 
neck fiat upon the ground like a greyhound.” lie 
asked an attendant what was the matter with her, 
who replied: “I knows nothing of them beastlcs in 
particular, but it’s the case with many on’em, I knows 
that.” lie might have said, with very little exagger¬ 
ation, “with all on’em.” There was, for^ instance, 
Ilia Grace the Duke of Bicbmond’s fat wether.—for 
1 *m not making a plea for my own kind only, but 
for sheep or what not, wether or no, in one common 
cause—had a heart weighing two and a Half ounces. 
“Its external surface was very soft, greasy, and of a 
dirty brownish-yellow colour,” observes the doctor. 
“ On opening the tw-o ventricular cavities, their exter¬ 
nal surface and substance were equally soft, greasy, 
and yellow- throughout; an appearance duo to the 
infuMon of fat between the muscular fibres of which 
the’heart should cniefiy consist. This substitute of 
fat for ntusele is proved (by the microscope) to have 
ensued; for when examined, the muscular fibres no 
longer presented the characteristic cross-markings, 
but the Jihrilhr. within the fibres were entirely broken 
up by bright globules of fat. The healthy structure 
of the Vast f'aad therefore thoroughly degenerated by 
its converdon into fat.” The heart of the Prince-con¬ 
sort’s Devon heifer had both ventricles completely 
turned into fat. “Did you hover?" as my poor master 
used to observe to the general company, when enrap¬ 
tured at some proof of my superporokte sagacity. It. 
Was through his good offices—severe as they at the 
time appeared to me—that I became a scholar. 

1 1 was once the learned pig of Greenwich and other 
fairs, too numerous to mention. Those fairs have 
long been ftbolishcjl. Those days have fled for ever; 
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but the remembrance of them is still to me most sad, certainly have never turned round so far os to catch a 
most sweet. ' “ Tears from the depth of some diving view of it.) They have highly commended Hte as 
despair,” well up as I think of them, from Jhe fatty “Improved Blunkshire Breed ;”,by way of rccom-, 
ventricles about my heart, glimmer at those eyes pease, perhaps, its they fondly imagine, for my 


whose lids 1 am unablo to raise without the aid of my “ mouJh* lying open, gad nostrils dilating a( eltch 
friendly feeder, and trickle down my brown pig’s pifinfifl inspiration.”* 

cheeks in silence. Umgh, Umgh! Little did the ‘ T hjpy» halo given me a gold medal to‘wear at 
giantess of Kent, in the samo caravan wish whom I my breast J as if to -hide that spot beneath which 
had the honour to travel, imagine that I should ever' ^pl.iy—play indeed? work, and work very hard—my 
come to rival her in weight and bulk. I think I see, congested lungs. ’ • • 

even now, that magnificent arm i f hers, hanging,*as ‘They Slave culled mc'wjjlli their flattering tongues 
if inadvertently, out of the ournvan-ninflow, so that “a picture,” but never bestowed one thought upon 
tlie’people outside were induc'd to rusli in in crowds what it cost me to be put in such a frame. With my 
to pay their pennies. I should have ad mired it more spoile : l«e.:rt, with my labouring chest, with my 
myself, had,,it not been for its extreme resemblance vitiated life-fluid,4 must be a healthy article of food 
in size and colour to a Bologna sail •aw— a delicacy truly; don’t you think sfo, Brother Jonathan ?’ 
which 1 understand to have at 1* a-t the flavour of ‘l’oor fat pig,’said* I, ‘you have my most sincere 
pig-incat. Our very dancing-dog was at llijjl. . ime pity. I calculate that you are going to—-a—elsewhere, 
but lilllo thinner Ilian I. Wo were at feud with onu . to-morrow ; is it not sof’ 

anothir from lirsl to last. 1 bit one his dog’s cars. ‘ Umgh ; veisuppose such will be my fate. My 
I remember, during a little dilJa ulty we bad concern- hope is, my only recompense will be, this—that they, 
ing the equal division of some edible; and it is to his tile judges, tho arbiters of the destinies of cattle, may 
rapacity that I owe the fact of my being destitute of a | buy many pounds* of me at the—in point of fact, at 
tail; but now lny bowels ^earn-- figuratively, that is, the butcher's (tl.e poor animal uttered this hateful 
for I have no bowels that, can be called such, says name with an emphasis that almost proved the death 
Mr (Jant—towards my sprightly companion of other of hint); and ft ten, ah, then—umgh—won’t *I» just 
days. Happy lUgflum Funnidos, or, as we, bis inti- disagree with Ihcnil’ 

mates, were wont to call him, Happy Big! Though .•.. .. .. 


‘They Slave called mc'wjjlli their flattering tongues 
“a picture,” but never bestowed one thought upon 
what it cost me to be put in such a frame. With my 
spoile: Inert, with my labouring chest, with my 
vitiated life-fluid,4 must be a healthy article of food 
truly; don't you think ifo, Brother Jonathan?’ 

‘l’oor fat pig,’ said* I, ‘you have my most sincere 
pity. I calculate that you are going to—a—elsewhere, 
to-morrow ; is it not so if’ 

‘ Umgh ; veisuppose such will be my fate. My * 


thou wast half shaven as to thy body, in fanciful and 
oven ridiculous resemblance to the king of beasts, and 
redder as to thine eyes than the very albino whose 
rival attractions excited our old master to frenzy 
at every fair, thou art -yet at least safe from Baker 
Street. Be content with thy ,ot. Whatever imps to 
thee, it is not likely' that ‘‘the apex of thy left ven¬ 
tricle has given way” through Extreme obesity; or 
that “the thin lining of the cavity' thus produced 


FRENCH CRITICISM ON SIIAKSPEARE. 

Tun first attempts one nation makes to um^rstand 
another are generally of a curious character: only 
the more salient points, 4hc angularities and appa- 
lent eccentricities, will We intended to at first— 
those things which, taken by themselves, are most 
likely to he provocative only' of laughter ami ridicule. 
Men are always nioiv# easily.taken by tj>e peculiari¬ 
ties Ilian by•llie general characteristics of their ngigh- 
hours; and much more is this the case wfien the 


alone prevents thy death ocem ring instantaneously.” j ties Ilian by*the general characteristics of their ngigh- 
‘ When T was a learned pig, and wise in mine own hours; and much more is this the case wften the 
conceit, I was wont to murmur: " Umgh, for a life wf people are of a different nation, speak a •different 
idleness! Umgh (or “ Ah ! “ us a man would say), to tongue, and have different manners, customs, insti- 
lie in the sunshine all the day long, with plenty of food IntiomtJ ami forms of government. ^I’iiis is admirably 
to bo got at without the trouble of rising ! ” Al that 1 illustrated by the general and popular notion 
time, I despised intellect. My occupation of trotting ' the English and J 1 ’rends nations have of each other. 


about in a literaiy circle- that is to say', in a circle 
of capital letters—seemed to me ll eu to be a round 
of existence tedious enough. The stopping saga¬ 
ciously opposite to the young lady' who was to be 
married ivilliiii tlie year, and to the young gentleman 
who liudlmt paid for bis hoots, and tlie guessing at 
tho probable number of olive-trves which should 
bless their union, seemed very hard work indeed. 


Nothing can be mere opposite to the true natures .of 
each than #liis popular judgment. To Frenchmen we 
arc in general a rough, barbarous, wife-selling, beer- 
drinking, and beef-eating nation; while to its the 
French arc a Iialif, fickle, grimacing, frog-loving, 
bowing, fiery, restless, volatile race. Now, both people 
h.lve in a greater or.less degree all these characteris¬ 
tics, and are what these adjectives designate; but 


Shaking hands with my proprietor at the conclusion ! these arc not their abiding natures, the tip lifts which 
of the performance was to me a most painful muni- [ have made it possible for each to become the great 

festatiou of friendly fueling: bowing to tlie com-I and mighty nation it is: we must seek for these 

pany three times was a considerable effort; and ! below the surface; and find out what is permanent^ 
standing upon my hind-legs was perfect agony. But high, and noble in the hearts of them both before we 
what were such slight personal’inconveniences to can understand the causes of their greatness, and read 
tlie miseries I suffer now ? It is only' when my the lessons of their histories aright. * 

friendly feeder lifts my eyelids that, as I have before ft is not, however, to enter into the philosophical 
mentioned, I possess any evidence of having either inquiry vve write the present paper; our object is 
hind-legs or fore-legs. The notion of my now stand- not of so large yinl ambitious a character; nor, • 
ing up on two—nay, upon any, however great a if we were inclined to pursue *thi9 most interest- 
number of legs—would set me laughing, only .that I ing course, would our space permit of any analysis 
am fully aware that the slightest cachiiuiatiou would that would lead to a profitable result. We coniine 
cause my immediate decease. Any at%inpt«t a bow ourselves to the more pleasing process of shewing 
would now be indeed a •cum/c, and ahakingjiands, iny our readers what one or two of tho notei^living ones 
final farewell to the world. Judges (sic) of what is *of Future are doing to make their counfrymen under- 
exSellent in pigs, connoisseurs in cattle, umpires of 'stand Sliakspearc—a labour in which we are suje 
this Baker Street abomination (held, as is most fitting, every Englishman will wish them unbounded success, 
by the by, under tlie floor of the Boom of Horrors Times have changed since Voltaire called Hamlet 
itself), have gloated over me ailmiriugly. * They have tlie best of ‘ those monstrous farces tfiby call trage- 
punelied and sounded that delicate ground which lies dies;’ and sinco lie was astonished ‘how inch's "minds 
upon either side and above the spot wlu.ro my little could have been elevated so as to look at these plays 
tail once “gracefully curled." (It is a comfort to with transport; and liow they ard still followed 

reflect that even if this had been spared me, I could after in a cenUi niwli ich^ has produced &ddisoris Colo !’ 
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Our French phi/osyihe thus sums up tin? reason 
for tSiis extraordinary fact. 1 The English chair- 
.men,-the sailors, /Mckney-eoachijien, shop-porters, 
bujchcrs, clerks t-veny are passionately foml of shows: 
give them cock-fights, bull-baitings, feneing-hi\ tclies, 
burials, duels, gibbets, witchcraft, apppritionk they 
run tbitlicr in crowds; nay, there is morp thru one 
patrician as curious as tlio populace. The citizens of 
London found in Slmkspeare’s tragedies satisfaction, 
enough for such a tone of mind. Tlio courtiers were 
obliged to follow the torrent: l>ow can yon help 
admiring uliat the more sensible part of the town 
admires. There was nothing better for a hundred 
and fifty years; the admiration grew witlfnge, and 
became an idolatry. Some Jtonchfa of genius some 
happy verses full of force and nature, which you 
remember in spite of yourself, atoned for the remain¬ 
der,'and soon the whole piece succeeded by the help 
of some beauties of detail.’ • 

Since Yoltniro wrote, a new race *oi^.critics have 
arisen in‘France. They have loved, admired, and in 
a Freneii fashion, idolised Sliakspeare. Some of his 
best plays have been translated, a'nd (alas!) adapted 
to their stage. Jlandct lias been performed without 
a ghost, and Bnnquo’s has been banisligd from Macbeth. 
Still* foe French are trying to understand and appre¬ 
ciate our great poet. Dumas lias played* with lnm f : 
and a greater than Dumas, George Sand, lias given a 
condensed and ‘arranged’ French version of As you 
Line it. Victor Hugo lias translated the sonnets into 
Freud* prose, nud has preceded them by a theory 
which we shall explain by and by. M. Ernest Lafoml 
has translated into Frendfverse the poems and some 
of the sonnets; and aVeecnt number of the Herne dc.s 
Deux Maudes had on able article upon Sliakspeare 
by one of the most learned of modern French pens. 
In time, wesinny hope with smoothing of confidence 
that, the French may know a little more ’about’Sliuk- 
spenro flian M. Voltaire taught them. 

Place 'mix dan,ex\ and first we pay our devoirs to 
George Sand. This author’s notions of poetjc (and 
dramatic) jusficecare sadly outraged at the issue of 
the delightful comedy, ds you Like it. In a long pre¬ 
face to M. Hegnier, she explains her notions in detail. 
Her ladylike sensibility is shocked at the union of 
the ‘ sweet Audrey with the sprightly Touchstone, and 
the devoted Cebu with the detestable Oliver.’ She 
in nowise approves of this*, and so she alters it alto¬ 
gether. Of course in real life no devoted Celias ever 
marry detestable Olivers, nor shall they on the stage, 
at least not on George Sund’s stage; she therefore 
makes pur old favourite, the?' melancholy Jaques, 
marry the ‘devoted Celia.’ Wo shall quote this 
curious love-scene, and recommend the perusal of the 
whole play to our readers. They will see what it is 
possible for such glorious poetry as the spoe-li, ‘All 
the world ’a a stage,’ to become in Freneii prose. 
But for the last scene of As yon TAke it l:y George 
Sand: 

' Scene Xlll.—Cia.i v and JAtfi'es. 

Celia (to Jaques, seated on her right baud). Adieu, 
J.iquos! * 

jaques (trembling). Adieu, madame! * 

Cel. (retreating, but always looking at him). Adieu '. 

Jaq. (without regarding her). Adieu, (lie buries Ids 
face in*his hands.) 

Cel. (pausing). You then will remain here all alone! * 

Jot], And, f ask of you, what should I do elscvfhcre? 
Yes, this cabin which you leave is mine. I shall remain 
there alone, all alone, for the rest of my life, and I shall 
lovo nothing Ijvt the trees which have seen you pass under 
• their sluice, and the grass on which your feet have trod. 

, Cel. lint ere three months have passed, the trees will 
lose their foliage, and the grass will not preserve for 
three days the traces of my steps. 

Jaq. Go; it-is well ns it(,is: lavish to see yon 


no more. (Celia comes sofUy behind him, and puts her 
^»o hands upon his shoulders—with passiouate despair.) 
What dq you want with me? 

Cel. Let us go; let us retrace our steps. (Jive me 
this hopeless existence, and follow me. 

Jaq. No, mad.ttnn, I have not sold my soul to you: it 
was dilui !' But. it is reanimated—it lives—it suffers! It 
would peristn hound to your caprices. It belongs to me: 
l retake it. What does it matter to you ? (lie passes 
to the left.) 

Pel. What, then, shall I do with mine, if you abandon 
me ? 

Jaq. What say yon ? r 

Cel. I .vvy that a loyal woman would not take without 
giving, and that in wishing to take you, I have delivered 
up myself. 

Jar/. Celia ! No-t-you joke 1 I am no longer young. 

Cel. Do you love? 

Jaii.' I am poor, melancholy—discontented with all 
tilings- 

Cel. You do Lot love then? 

Jaq. (transported). Ah! hold! you are right. 1 am 
young, 1 am rich, I am gay, 1 am happy. Yes, yes; the 
firmament glows above, ami the earth flowers hclotv. 1 
breathe with love a new life, and my ey es open to the 
tiutli. AVIio—I melancholy ? No; 1 am no more impious. 
Heaven is good, men arc gentle, the world is a garden 
of delight, and woman is the angel of pardon (ho falls ' 
at her feet), if I do not dream that you love me 1 

Cel. He still doubts. Jaques, by the roses of spring, 
by the virginity of the lilies, by youth, by faith, by 
honour, I love you! Now, will you leave me? 

Jaq. Never! for I love thee also. Oil! the most 
beautiful word that man q-m say: I love thee! 

Cel. All, well! since my father is neither rich nor 
powerful—then, thanks to Heaven, 1 can bo yours— 
am l! * 

Let our readers compare this sentimental passage 
with Sliakspoarc’s termination of the play, and say 
which ho likes best—the French or English poet’s 
tf'olion of poetic justice? 

AVu now turn to M. A r ictor Hugo’s translation of 
tiie sonnets. AA’e said above that the translator had 
a theory. lie enters into a careful examination of 
the sonnets—studies them thoroughly—until, as he 
thinks, lie wrests their secret from them; and in 
accordance with his own view, lie makes a complete 
change in their existing arrangement. He finds in 
the sonnets a complete drama, ‘in which figure three 
personages—the poet, his mistress, and his friend. 
There the poet appears, not under the name which 
tin*human race gives him, but under that which lie 
received in private life. It is no more AVilliam 
Sliakspeare: it is AVill whom we see. Tt is no more 
tiie dramatic author who speaks; it is the friend—the 
lover.’ He finds that Sliakspeare loved the woman to 
whom many of these sonnets are addressed, that for a 
time she coquetted w ith him, and then, upon the poet’s 
turning round upon tier, and threatening her with a 
‘ declaration of wav’ she bends to Ilia will; but iu the 
very* moment of Ins victory, he finds that she has 
another lover, and that that lover is his own bosom- 
friend. To him the remainder of the sonnets are 
addressed. He admits that this friend, the A\ r . II. of 
the dedication, was Henry Wriothesly, liarl of South¬ 
ampton ; and this once acKnowledged, our translator 
says: ‘The ifiystcry with which tiie sonnets were 
published'^ easily explained! The Virgin Queen is 
brought in to make up the denouement. She had for¬ 
bidden this nobleman to marry, and the poet urges 
him to niairy.’ Sliakspeare, shewing to Southampton 
how charming is the woman, said to him: ‘Marry t' 
Nut tiie queen, shewing him tiie Tower of London; 
said to him: ‘Marry not!’ Here, tlicn, is the knot 
of the difficulty untied; hero is the key fo the mystery 
tarnished. We translate M. lingo’s concluding 
remarks ugpn tliif curious view: ‘ \Vc understand 
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now why the publishers, in general rather timid, itself uAder our eyes in the most vital anil striking 
shewed such little eagerness in publishing the sonnet# tableau; and if we wished to attach a proper Yiame 
in ydiich this fatal union had been advisedf and in to eaeb of these passions, this name would bo that ofr 
which SliRkspcnre attacked with so much audacity one of the persons of his dramas!’ ^ • 

the celibacy commanded by the queeu. It w:is only .Slirfly, after this, cannot be said that no French- 
after the deatli of Elizabeth, when the terror inspired man efiu umlprstand Siiakspeare. 

by the daughter of Henry VIH. had passed'away, _L’ , . ,_.__. 

that the sonnets of Siiakspeare found an cantor. Hut * 

then the high position which Southampton held, and • 0 • 0 E O L A : ^ 

many family considerations, would prevent them fi^in , A kojiaNCE. 

giving to publicity. without reserve, the intimate • < ’ 1 

drama in which one of the first personages in England on Am. it xlvii. —1111: captive. 

figured. To direct the attentidh of his con temporaries, Late rs^was the hour, I determined to visit the 
the editor imagined the mysterious dedication in captive before go pig to rest. My design would not 
which the initials of Ilonry Wriothesly, Earl of admit of delay; besidew, I bad a suspicion that. 


Southampton, were preserved, but inverted: lie did 
better still; be published the sonnets in premcdit.’ted 
disorder, which broke their logical unity, ami ren¬ 
dered them almost incomprehensible, leaving to 
patient posterity the care of divining tiie enigma. 
Tliis is the secret which we have now the indiscretion 
to betray.’ 

This theory of M. lingo requires a new arrangement 


before another da,? passed, my own liberty might be 
curtailed. Two duels in one day—two antagonists 
wounded, add both friends to the commandcr-in-chief 
— myself comparatively friendless —it was hardly 
probable I should escape * scot-free.’ Arrest I ex¬ 
pected as certain—pealiaps a trial by court-martial, 
with a fair chance of being cashiered tiie service. 

Despite my lukewarmness in tho cause in which 


of the relation of the sonnets to each other. AVe shall we bad become engaged, I could not contemplate this 
indicate the complete change this made, when we J result without uneasiness. Little did I care my 
state that the first sonnet in the French edition is the commission : I could live without it; hut whether 
135th of tiie English, and tiie last in tho French ipglit or wrong, few men are indifferent to tho cen- 


answers to the 55th in tiie English. 

The following one, which we copy as a specimen, is 
the GOth in our editions, and is represented hv the 
150th iu tiie translation of ' . 

victor upon. 

Coniine, les vagucs qui se jettent suv Jes galcts de la 
plage, nos minutes se precipileut vers leur fin. cliacmie 
prenant la place de cello qui la p&cfilnit; et toutes se 
pressent cn avant dans une penihle procession. 

La nutivite, une fois dans ies Hots de luiniere, liiimte 
jusqu’a la malurite et y proud sa couromic. Alors les 
felipses tortueuses s.'.ich.iriicnt eoi.tro sa gloiro et W 
temps defruit les dons dont it I’avait eomlilee. 

Lc temps balal'rc la floor do la jeunessc ct crease les 
paralleles sur le front dc la beaute: il i ougc les mcrvcilles 
les plus puros de ia creation; 

Et l-ieti rie reste debout quo sa faux no tranche. Et 
pourtant dans l’avonir mon vers restera debout, cluuit.int 
tes louanges, en depit de sa main eruelle. 


And now for 


sii vksim: van. 


Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 
So do obi- minutes hasten to their end; * 

Each changing place with that which goes before 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, win rewitli being crowned, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time, that gave., dotli now iiis gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And ilehes the parallels iu beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature^ truth, • 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow, 
And yet, to times iu hope, my verse shall Maud, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


sure of their follows, and no man likes to bear tho 
brand of official disgrace. Heekless as one may be of 
self, kindred and family have a concern in the matter 
not to be lightly ignored. • 

Gallagher's views were different. 

‘Let them arrist and cns&car t an' be hanged! What 
need you care? Divil a hit, my hoy. Sowl, man, if 
l were i;i jour boots, with a fine plantation and a 
whole regiment of black nagera, I'd snap mj r fingers 
at the sarvice. and go To raisfti’ shngar and tobaccay. 
lie St*l\Uhrtek! that's what I’d do.’ # • 

iUy friend’s consolatory speech failed to cheer me; 
and, in no very joyous mood, I walked towards the 
quartejs of the captive, to add still further to my 
chances of‘cash torment.’ ' • 

Like an eagle fresliTv caught n»ul caged—like a 
panther in a jlentrap—luriims, restless, at intervals 
tittering words of wild menace, I found the young 
chief of the Union liulirje. 

The apartment was quite dark; there was np win¬ 
dow to admit ovin the gray lustre of,the night; and 
, the corporal who guided me in carried neither torch 
i uqr candle, lie went hack to tiie guard-house to 
■ procure one, leaving’ipe in darkness. 

i heard the footfall of a man. It was the .sound of 
; a moccusiucd foot, and soft as tiie tread sof a tiger; 

1 but mingling with this was the sharp clanking of a 
; chain. I heard the breathing of one evidently in a 
] state of excitement, and now and then an exclam¬ 
ation of fierce anger. Without light, I could perceive- 
that the prisoner was pacing tho apartment in «api^ 
irregular strides. At least bis limbs were free. 

I had entered silently, and stood near the door. I 
had already ascertained that the prisoner was alone 
hut waited for the«iig!it before addressing him. Pre;" 


V 1 .US...B »»*»■, oespue ms cue. nami. oc(Mlpic(1 as ho appeared to he, I fancied that he was 

We cannot conclude this paper more appropriately not conscious of my presence. 

_1... X_l.l!_*1_..1.1_ V .. m «- V i _ . - . . T I « . . . mm . 


than by translating the admirable words of M. Lnfond, 
whose introduction contains some of the bt£t things 
which any Frenchman lias ever written upon Sliak- 
spqpre. He says: ‘If there be a man who lias painted 
humanity with all the shades of passion which agitate 
and attract it whether for good or evil, it is indeed 
Siiakspeare. He is the' confessor of human society. 
Love, jealousy, friendship, hatred, cold policy, ambi¬ 
tion, the intoxication of power, tiie baseness of the 
courtier, envy, grandeur of soul, tho ignorance of 
tiie masses, and tlieir inconstant caprices—wliatever 
lias made the heart of man beat igv all tifies, unfolds 


Mj’ fancy was at fault. I heard liiin stop suddenly 
in Iiis tracks—as if turning towards me—and the next 
jnoment his voice fell upon my car. To my surprise, 
it pranounced my name. He must havtf seen through 
the darkness. • 

‘ You. Randolph! ’ he said, in a.tone that expressed 
reproach; ‘you too in tho rsnks of-our’enemies! 
Armed—uniformed—equipped—ready to aid. in driv-* 
ing us from our liomcs! ’ 

• Powell 1 ’ m . , 

‘ Not Powell, sir; my name* is Oijeoia.’ 

.‘To me, still,Edwatd Powell—the friend of my 
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youtty, the preserver of my life. By that nalne alouo 
So I Temember you.’. 

. There was a rntynentary panse t The speech had 
evidently produced •» ' conciliating effect j perhaps 
memories of the past had come over him. * , 
lie replied: . , \ 

‘ Your errand ? Oorac you as a friend ? <r only 
like otlwrs, to torment me witll idle words? T have 
had visitors already; gay gibberpig fools with forkeij 
longuds, who would counsel, mo to dishonour. Have 
yon been sent upon a like mission j’ 

From this speech I concluded that Scott—the 
pseudo-friend—had already been with the captive— 
likely on umio errand from the agent. ’ 

‘I come of my own accord—as a'friend.’ 

‘ George Randolph, I believe ysu. An a boy, you 
possessed a soul of honour.* The straight sapling 
rarely grows to a crooked tree. I will- not believe 
that you are changed, though enemies have spoken 
against you. No—no; vour ha:;d,.It.^idoIph—your 
hand! forgive me for douhtinj^you.’ 

I reached through the darkness to accept the prof¬ 
fered salute. Instead of one, J atasped both hands 
of the prisoner. I felt that they were manacled 
together: for all that, the prc.cmrj was firm and 
true^ ^tor did 1 return it villi loss naimili. , 

Enemies lad spoken against me. I need A! not to nsk 
who these were: that hud been already told me; but 
I felt it necessary to give the cuprite asMirance of my 
friendship. I needed his full confidence to insure the 
success of the plan which I had conceived for his 
liberation ; and to secure this, I detailed to him what 
had transpired by the potfta—only a portion of what ! 
had passed. There \f«is a portion of it I could not 
intrust even to the ears of a broths r. 

I anticipated a Inch pfiroxy m of fury,‘but wa: 
agreeably disappointed.* The young chief hail been 
accustomed to harsh developments, wifi couM out¬ 
wardly‘control himself; but I saw that roy tale 
produced an impression Hint told deeply, if not 
loudly, upon him. In the darkness, I could not see 
.his face; but tlu>.grinding teeth and hissing ejacula¬ 
tions were expressive of tins ‘strong passions stirring 
within. *■ 

‘Fool!’ he exclaimed at lengtlf—‘blind fool that iT 
have been ! And yet 1 suspected this smo 6 tli-tongued 
villain from the tlr.st. Thanks, noble Randolph! I | 
can never repay this act of ohivalrie friendship ; 
henceforth you lnay command Oc/uda!’ 

‘ Say no more, l’owell; you have nothing to repay : 
it was I who was the debtor. But come, we lose time. 
My purpose in coming lure i$, to counsel you to a 
plan for procuring your release from this awkward 
confinement. We must be brief, else my intentions 
may bo suspected.’ 

‘ What plan, Randolph ? ’ 

‘ You must sign the treaty of the Ocl.v.vaha.’ 


OIIAWKK XLYIU. 


the vin.ma, 


A single ‘Ugh!’ expressive of,contemptuous sur¬ 
prise, was all lhe‘ reply; and then a deep ^silence 
succeeded. 

I broke the silence by repeating m> demand. 

‘ Yqp must sign it.' 

‘Never 1J, came the response, in a tone of emphatic 
determination—‘never! Sooner than do that, ( I will 
linger among these logs till decay has worn the flesh 
from my bones, and dried up the blood in my veins. 
Sooner than jturn traitor to my tribe, I will rush 
• against jjie bayonets of my jailers, and perish upon 
the spot. Never 1’ 

‘Patience, Powell, patience! You do not under¬ 
stand me—you, in coalmen with other chiefs, appear 
to inisconccive the terms of V''.s treaty. Remember, 


it binds you to n mere conditional promise—to eur- 
(Tender your lands and move west, only .in case a 
majority^ of your nation agree to it. Now, to-day a 
majority lias not agreed, nor will the addition of 
your name make the number a majority.’ 

‘True, true,’ interrupted the chief, beginning to 
comprehend my meaning. 

‘ Well, then, you may sign, and not feel bound by 
your signature, since the most essential condition 
still.remains unfulfilled. And why should you not 
ailbpt this ruse? Ill-used as you certainly have 
been, no one could pronounce it dishonourably in 
you. For my part, I (believe you would be justified 
in any expedient that would free you from so wrongful 
an imprisonment.’ 

Perhaps my principles were scarcely according to 
the rules of moral rectitude; but at that moment 
they 4 ‘ok their tone from strong emotions; and to 
the eyes of friendship and lovo the wrong was not 
apparent. , 

Occola was silent. T observed that he was medi¬ 
tating cm'what 1 hail urged. 

‘Why, Randolph,’ said Iip, after a pause, ‘you 
must lime dwelt in Philadelphia, that famed city of 
lawyers. 1 never took this view before. You are right; 
signing would not bind me—it is true. But think 
you that the agent would he satisfied with my signa¬ 
ture ? lie hates me: i know it, and his reasons. 
1 hate him, for many reasons; for this is not the first 
outrage I have suffered at.iiis hands. Will he be 
satisfied if I sign ?’ 

‘ I am almost eertaiu of it. Simulate submission, if 
you can. Write your giamc to the treaty, mid you 
will bo at once set free.’ 

I hail no doubt of this. From what I had learned 
since Or cola's arrAt, I had reason to believe that 
Thompson repented his conduct. It was the opinion 
of oihers that he had acted rashly, and that his act 
was likely to provoke evil consequences. Whispers 
*f this nature had reached him; and from what 
the captive told me of the visit of the aid-de-camp, 

I could perceive that it was nothing else than a 
mission from the agent himself. Beyond doubt, the 
latter was tired of his prisoner, and would release 
him on the easiest terms. 

‘Friend! I -slifill act as you advise. T shall sign. 
You may inform the commissioner of my intention.’ 

‘ I shall do so at the earliest hour 1 can see him. 
It is late: shall I r-av good-night?’ r 

‘Ah, Randolph! it is hard to part with a friend— 
tilt only one with a white skin now left mo. I could 
have wished to talk over oilier days, but, alas! this 
is neither the place nor the time.’ 

The haughty mien of the proud chief was thrown 
aside, and his voice had assumed the melting tender¬ 
ness of early years. 

* Yes,’ lie continued, * the only white friend left— 
the only one I have any regard for—one other whom 
I ’- 

IFe stopped suutlculy, and with an embarrassed 
air, ns if lie had found himself on the eve of dis¬ 
closing some secret, which on reflection he deemed 
it imprudent to reveal. 

I ^waited the disclosure with some uneasiness, but 
it came not. When lie spoke again, his tone and 
mamiei*‘w eremompletely changed. 

‘ The whites have done us much wrong,’ he con¬ 
tinued, oneo more rousing himself into an angry 
attitude—‘ wrongs too numerous to be told ; but, by 
the Great Spirit! I shall seek revenge. Never till 
now have £ sworn it; but the deeds of this day have 
turned vhy blood into fire. l5re you came, I had , 
vowed to take the lives of two, who have been our ' 
especial enemies. You have not cliangcd my resolu¬ 
tion—only strengthened it; you have added a third 
to the list ^f my deadly foes: and once more I swear 
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—by Wykome, I swear—that'I shall take no rest till 
the blood of these throe men has reddened the leaves 
of the forest—three white villains, and one red fruit or. 
Ay, Omailat triumph in your treason—it will not be 
for long—soon shalt thou feel the vengeance of a 
patriot-soon shalt thou shrink under the steel of 
I 0$cola.’ ,* * 

| I made no reply; but wailed in silence tiil this 
outburst of passion had passed. 

In a few moments the young chief became tally, 
and again addressed mo in the language of friendship. 

‘ One word,’ said he, ‘ before we part. Circumstances 
may hinder us—it may he loiflj ere we meet again. 
Alas! our next meeting may be as foes in th*e field of 
fight—for I will nut attempt to conceal from you that 
I have no intention to make peace* No—never! 1 
wish to make a inquest; I know, Randolph, you vill 
accede to it, without asking an explanation. Accept 
this token, and if you esteem the friendship of the 
. giver, and would honour him, wear it conspicuously 
| upon your breast. That is all.’ 

| As lie spoke, he took iiom around his neck* a chain. 

! I upon which was suspended the image of the rising 
I j sun—already alluded to. He passed the chain over 
‘' my head, until the glistening symbol hung down upon 
i niy breast. 

! I made no rc-Ustaneo to this offering of friendship, 
but promising to comply with his riquest, presented 
iny watch in return; and, after another cordial 
i pressure of hands, we parted. 

* * * , * 

As T had anticipated, there was but lit:lo ditficulty 
in ohtaiiyng the release of the Bemir.olu chief. Though 
thu commissioner entertained a personal hatred 
ngninst Ofcola—for cause:, to mo i^ilniown — lie dared 
not indulge liis privaie spite in an official capacity, 
lie had placed himself in a serious dilemma l.\ what 
he had already done; and as T communicated the 
purposed submission of the prisoner, I saw that 
Thompson was hut too eager to adopt a solution of* 
his difficulty, easy as unexpected, lie therefore 
lost no time in seeking an interview with the captive 
I chief. 

j The latter played Ins part with admirable tact; 
the fierce, angry attitude of yesterday had given place 
to one of mild resignation. A night in the guatd- 
house, hungered and manacled, had lamed dov.n his 
proud spirit, and he was now ready to accept any 
conditions, that would restore hint to liberty. So 
fancied the commissioner. 

The treaty was produced. Of cola signed it xvifti- 
out saying a word. Ilis chains were taken oil—his 
prison-door thrown open—and he was permitted to 
depart without further molestation. Thompson had 
triumphed, or fancied so. 

It was but fancy, llad he noticed, as I did, the 
fine satirical smile that played upon the lips of 
Ofeola as he stepped forth from the gate, he would 
scarcely have felt confidence in big triumph. 

He Was not allowed to exult long in the pleasant 
hallucination. 

followed by the eyes of all, the young chief walked 
off with a proud step towards the woods. 

On arriving near the edge of the timber, he faced 
round to the fort, drew tfie shining blade from his 
belt, waved it above ills head, and in^lcfiaift tones 
shouted back the war-cry: ‘ Yo-ho-ehee! ’ • 

Three times the wild signal pealed upon our ears; 
and at the third repetition, lie who had uttered it 
turned again, sprang forward into the timber, and 
was instantly lost to our view. . 

There was no mistaking the intent of that demon! 
stration; oven the self-glorifying commissioner was 
convinced that it meant ‘ war to the knife,’ and men 
were hurriedly ordered in pursuit. 

An armed crowd rushed forth from thf gate, and 


fiung thdVnselves on the path that had been token 
i by the ci-devant captive. 

The chase provmj bootless and fruitless ; and after • 
more than an hour spent in vain •search, the soldign 
camo smuggling back to the fort. 

p* t * * * * 

(lallajdfcr. and I had stayed all the morning in my 
quarters, expecting the order that would confine me 
there. To our astonishment, it came not: there was 
no arrest. , t * 

In time, we obtained the S'xplanatioil. Of my two 
duelling antagonists, the first had not returned to 
the fort after bis defeat, but had been carried to 
the ho... j Til' a friend—several miles distant. This 
partially covered the scandal of that affair. The 
other appeared with lii'j arm in n s'ing; but it was 
the impression, as Gallagher learned outside, that his 
horse had eairied him nvainst a tree. For manifest 
reasons the interesting invalid had not disclosed the 
true cause of this* being ‘crippled,’ and I applauded 
his silence. Kxccpt tq, my friend, I madtf no dis¬ 
closure of what had occurred, and it was long before 
the a flair got, wind.* 

Upon duty, the aid-de-camp and I often met after¬ 
wards, and were, frequently compelled to exchange 
speech; hut it was always of an official character, 
aijjl, I necif not add, was spoken in the severest 
reser 1 . e. 

It was not long beforo circumstances arose to 
separate ns; and I was glad to part company with 
a man for whom I felt it profound contempt. • 

• 

cirAmm.xLyc. 
w a i! T o r i: r. smfe 

For sonic weeks following the council at "Fort King, 
there appeared to he tAnquilMty over the land. The 
hour of negotiation had passed —that fob action was 
nigh; and among the white settlers the leading topic 
of conversation was how the Indians woufd act ? 
Would yiey light, or give in ? The majority believed 
they would submit. • 

Some time was granted them to # prepare for the 
removal—runners were stnt to all the tribes, appoint¬ 
ing a day for them t6 bring in tlieir liorses and cattle 
to the fort. •These were to be sold by auction, under 
the superintendence of the agent; and their owners 
wire to receive a fair value for them on their arrival 
at their new home in the west. Their*plantations or 
‘ improvements ’ were to be disposed of in a similar 
manner. • 

The day of auctidh came round; but, .to the • 
chagrin of the commissioner, the expectcd»flocks did 
not make their appearance, and the sale had to be 
postponed. 

The failure on the part of the Indians to bring .in 
tlieir cattle was a hint of what might be expected; 
though others, of a still more palpable nature, v^ere 
soon aflbrded. 

The tranquillity that had reigned for some weeks 
was but the ominous silence that precedes the storm. 
Like the low muMerings of th<^ distant thunder, 
events yiow began to occur, the sure harbingers of* 
an approaching conflict. 

As usual, flie white man was the aggressor. Three 
Indians were found hunting outside the boundary of 
tiic ‘reserve.’ They were made captives by a party 
of wiiite men, and fast bound with ^aw-lilde ropes, 
were confined in a log-stable belonging to one of ths 
party. In this situation they were kept three days 
and nights, until a band of their own tribe'hdsring of 
their confinement, hastened to their rescue, fliere 
was a skirmish, in which some Indians were wounded; 
but the white men fled, and the faptives were 
released. 9 

‘On bringing them forth to the light, their friends 
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behqjd a most pitiable sight '—I am quoting from a 
faithful history—‘the rope with which these poor 
fellows were tied had worn through the flesh; they 
hqd temporarily lost the use of their limbs, being 
unable to stand or walk. They had bled pAifusely, 
and had received no food during tlieij confinement, 
«o it may readily be imagined that they,p!eifented a 
horrible picture of suffering.’ * 

Again: ‘Six Indians were at their camp near 
Kanajmha Fond, when a p%rty of whites,eamc upon 
them, took their guns from ttwm, examined their 
packs, and commenced whipping them. While in 
the act, two other Indians approached, and seeing 
what was going on, fired upon the wllites. The 
latter returned the lire, killed <Jhe of the Indians, 
and severely wounded the otlyer.’ ■ 

Exasperation was natural—retaliation certain. On 
the other side, read: 

‘On the 11th of August,►Dalton,^the mail-carrier 
between Fort Iving and Fort BrooWJ was met within 
six mile* of the latter place,by a party of Indians, 
who seized the reins of his horse, and dragging him 
from the saddle, shot him dead. ‘The mangled body 
was discovered some days afterwards concealed in the 
woods.’ • 

•Vparty of fourteen mounted men proceeded on a 
scout towards Wacnhonta—the plantation of Caption 
Gabriel Priest—and when within one mile of the 
place, they came upon a small hommock, through 
which some of the party declined passing. Four of 
them,* however, dashed into it, when the Indians 
suddenly arose from ambush, and fired upon them. 
The two in advance wefts wounded. A Mr Foulke 
received a bullet in tlis neck, but was picked up by 
those in bis rear, mid borne oif. The other, a sou of 
Captain Priest, bad his arm broken, and his horse 
shot dead under him. «lie fldh, and sinking his body 
in a swamp, succeeded in eluding the Search* of tho 
pursuers.’ 

‘ Ab'o\it the same time, a party of Indians attacked 
a number of men, who were employed cutting live- 
oak timber on an island in f,akc George. The men 
escaped by takiiw to their boats, though two of their 
number were wounded.’ • 

‘At New River, on tlie south-chat side of the penin¬ 
sula, the Indians attacked the house of a Mr Cooley— 
murdered his wife, children, and a tutor engaged in 
the family. They carried off twelve barrels of pro¬ 
visions, thirty lings, three horses, one keg of powder, 
over two hundred pounds of lead, seven hummed 
dollars in sil\or, and two negroes. Mr Cooley was 
absent gt the time. On Ids return, he found his wife 
shot throvgh the heart with her infant child in her 
arms; and his two oldest children also slmt in the 
same place. The girl still held her book in her hands, 
and the boy’s lay by his side. The house was in 
flames.’ • 

\At Spring Gorden or. the St Johns, the extensive 
plantation of Colonel Rees was laid wuste, and his 
buildings burnt to the ground. Sugan cane, sufficient 
to manufacture ninety hogsheads, was destroyed; 
besides thirty hogsheads of sugar, and one hundred 
and sirty-lwo negroes were carried off. The mvlcs uml 
horses were also taken. Tho same Indians destroyed 
the buildings of M. Depeyster, with whose negroes they 
formal a league; and being supplied with a boat, they 
crossed the river, and fired the establishment pf 
Captain JfWmnletf. Major Heriot’s plantation was 
4ni(l wait# - and eighty of his negroes moved off with the 
Indians. • Then on towards Snn Augustine, where the 
extensile'plantations of General Hernandez were 
reduced to a ruin—next Bulow’s, Dupont’s of Buen 
Retire, Dunham’s, M'Rae’s of Tomoka Creek, the 
plantations of Bayas, General Herring, and Barta- 
lone Solano, with ifearly every other from San 
Augustmagouthw ard.* t 


Simple historic facts. I quote them as illustrating 
the events tlint ushered in the Seminole war. Bar* 
baroustthough they be, they were but acts of retalia¬ 
tion—the wild outburst of a vengeance long pent up 
—a return for wrongs and insults patiently endured. 

As yet, no general engagement had taken place; 
but Marauding parties sprang up, simultaneously in 
different places. Many of those who had inflicted 
outrage upon the Indians were forthwith repaid; and 
! njany hardy escaped with their lives. Conflagration 
1 succeeded conflagration until the whole country was 
on fire. Those who lived in tho interior, or *upon 
tho borders of the Imfinii reserve, were compelled to 
abandon \heir crops, their stock, their implements of 
husbandry, their furniture, ami indeed every article 
of value, and seek shelter within the forts, or con¬ 
centrate themselves in the neighbouring villages, 
armin'! which stockades were erected for their better 
security. 

The friendly chiefs—the Omatlas and others— 
with about four hundred followers, abandoned their 
towns, and (led to fort Brooke for protection. 

The strife was no longer hypothetical, no longer 
doubtful; it was declared in the wild Yo-ho-cheef 
that night and day was heard ringing in the wood3. 

CHAPTER t. 

THAI INI. A MMSI.I-. HORSEMAN 

As yet but few troops had reached Florida, though 
detachments wore on the way from New Orleans, 
Fort Moultrie. Savannah, Mobile, and otiier depots, 
where the soldiers of*the United States are usually' 
stationed. Corps of volunteers, however, were being 
hastily levied in t^e larger towns of Georgia, Caro¬ 
lina, and Florida itself; and every settlement was 
mustering its quota to outer upon the campaign. 

It was deemed advisable to raise a force in the 
settlements of the Suwancu—niy native district—and 
*on this duty my friend Gallagher was despatched, 
with myself to act as his lieutenant. 

Right gladly did 1 receive this order. I should 
escape from tho monotonous duties of the fort garri¬ 
son, of which 1 lmd grown weary enough; but what 
was a still more pleasant prospect. I should have 
many days at home—for which I was not without 
longing. 

Gallagher was as overjoyed as myself. He was a 
keen sportsman; though, having spent rwost of his 
life within the walls of cities, or in forts along the 
Atlantic seaboard, lie bad found only rare opportu¬ 
nities of enjoying either the ‘fox-elmse’or‘deer-drive.’ 
I had promised him both to his heart's content, for 
botli the game ami the ‘vermin’ were plenteous in 
tho woods of the Suwancc. 

Not unwillingly, therefore, did wo accept our 
recruiting commission; and, bidding adieu to our 
companions nt the fort, set out witli light hearts and 
pleasant anticipate's. Equally joyous was Black 
Jake to get back once more to the 4 ole plantayshun.’ 

In the quarter of the Suwanee settlements, the 
Indian marauders had not yet shewn themselves. It 
lay remote from the towns of most of the hostile 
tribes, though not too distant for a determined foray. 
In a sort of lethargic security, the inhabitants still 
remained at*their houses—though a volunteer force 
had alrefMy been mustered—and patrols wefe kept in 
constant motion. • 

I had frequent letters from my mother and Virginia; 
neither appeared to feel any alarm: my sister espe¬ 
cially declared her confidence that the Indians would 
hot molest them. 

Withal, I was not without apprehension; and with 
so much the greater alacrity did I obey the order to 
proceed to tho settlements. 

Well mounted, *Ve soon galloped over the forest 
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road, and approached the scenes of my early life. | a slight Sprinkling of watbr upon the dead Icjres 
This time, I encountered no ambuscade, though I •that lay along the trail. The horseman had Been 
did not travel without caution. But the ordtr had swimming—he had J>een across theariver! 

, been given us witliin the hour; and having almost This discovery led me into a*train of reflectiop. 

inimediatc'y set forth, my assassin-enemies could have Whgt e|uld lie—an Indian—want on the other aide ? 

I had no warning of my movements. * With the brave If O^crfa, ns J still believed, what conld he be doing 

I Gallagher by my side, and my stout honehmpn at my tlicie ? '*1/1 tjie excited state of the country, it would 

I back, I dreaded no open attack from white men. lmvc been risking his* life for an Indian to have 

I My only fear was, ttut we might fall in with some approached tlje Settlement -and to have been dis- 

, straggling party of red men— now our declared ene- covered anc^ captured would have been certain (feath. 

! mies. In this there was a real danger; and uc took This Indian, then, whoever he was, rmfst have some 
' everyprecaution to avoid sucli an encounter. powerful ninthc for seeking the other side. What 

At several places wo saw traces of the Indi ins motive? If Ofeola, what motive? 
j nearly fresh. There weio moceasin punts* in the T was puSszled—and leflccted; I could think of no 
mud, and the tracks of horses that had been mounted, motive, unices that the joung chief liiul been playing 
j At one place we oliseived the dt'Lwis of a fire still the spy—no dishonourable act on the part of an 

1 Miioglderine, and around it were signs ot the red mei. Indian. 

I A party had there bivouacked. • The supposition was not improbable, lint the eon- 

i Jiut wo s iw no man, red or vliiti, until wc had trary; anil yet I could nilt bring myself to believe it , 

1 passed the descried plantation upon the creek, and true. A elou4 h.*l swept suddenly o\tr my soul, a I 

were approaching the banks of the rivir. Then for presentiment scarcely divined or definable waS in my i 
tlie first time during our journey a man was in sight, thoughts, a demon seemed to whisper in my eais: It | 

■ lie was a horseman, anil at a glance we pronounced is tint that. * 

him an Indian. lie was at too great r distance for Cettaiiilv hail the hor.email been across the river? 
i us to note either liis complexion or features; hut the Let us see! • 

i stile of drees Ins attitude in the Mil die, the ml Wernderapidlyalongtlictrail.lraeingit baekwoiftls. 

I M*sh ami legeings, and ahmo all, the ostrieh-plumes Jn a few nlmutcs it guided us to the bank, where 
waving o\cr liis head, told us he was a Seminole. He the tracks led out fiom the uatir’s edge. No eorre- 
was mounted upon a large black horse; and had just snoniHiic trail entucil near. Yes, lie hail been atross. 
i emerge 1 iroin the wood into the opening, upon which I plied the spur, anil plunging in, swam for the , 

1 wo had ourselves entered, lie appeared to see us opposite slime. My companions followed without ( 

I at the same tin.e we caught sight ot him, and was asking any questions, 
evidentIjidesirous of molding iK . Once moie out ot the rftj r, I rode up the hank. 

After scanning us a moment, lie wheeled liis sLed. I soon diseovoiod the hoof-mark* of the black horse 
■i and dashed hack into the timber. , where ho had sprung oil into the stream. 

Imprudently enough. Gallagher put spins to hi- Without pausing. I continued to trace them bick- i 
i horse and galloped attcr. I should have counselled a wards, still followed byTIallagher and Jake. 

I contrary course; but that the belief was in my mind The forme? wondered at my eagerness, and gut | 
that the horseman was (\cola. In that case, tlicie some questions, whieliT scarcely answered coherently, 
could be no danger; and from motius of filends]up,* My presentiment was each moment growing'ilarkor 
I was desuoub of coming up with tlm joung chief, —my heart throbbed in mj bosom with a strange I 

I and exchanging a word with him. With this view, 1 inde-eribable ptin. # s | 

i followed iriy fticnil at a gallop—Jake coming on in The trail brought us to a small, openifig in the 
i the rear. , heart of a magnftli i gro\4. It went no further. Vo 


I I was almost sure the strange horseman was ()t,eola. 
I fancied I recognised the ostiit li-pliinics; and .lake 
had told me that the young chief rode a line black 
horse. In nil likelihood, then, it was he, and in older 
1 to hail, and bring him to a halt, I spurred ahead of 
i Gallagher—being better mounted. 

We soon entered the timber, where the horseniSn 
had disappeared. I saw the fresli tracks, but nothing 
more. I shouted aloud, calling the young chief by 
name, and pronouncing my own; but there was no 
I reply, save the echo of my voice. 

| I followed tlie trail for a short distance, continuing 
i to repeat my cries; but no heed was given to them. 
The horseman did not wish to answer my hull, or else 
had ridden too far away to understand its intent. 

Of course, unless he made a voluntary halt, it was 
vain to follow. We might ride on liis trail for a week 
without coming up with him. Gallagher saw' this 
as well as myself; and abandoning tlie pursuit, wc 
turned once more towards the road, witli tlie prospect 
uf soon ending our journey.' 

A cross-path, which I remembered,•woulu bring 
us by a shorter route to the landing; and fd? this wc 
now.headed. 

| We had not ridden far, when we again struck upon 
the tracks of a horse—evidently those made by the 
horseman we had just pursued, but previously to our 
j having seen him. They led in a direct lino from tli# 

, river, towards which we were steering. 

Some slight thought prompted me to an examination 
of the hoof-prints. I perceived that they were wet — 
| water was oo/Jng into them from t|p edgeefc there was 


had arrived at its uni. i 

My eyes fasti tl upon tlie ground with a sort of 
mechanical ga/e. I sat in th 1 saddle in a ltitpl of 
stupor. The d.uk priscutumnt was gone, but afar 
darker thought occupied its place. 

'£he ground was covered with hoof-traeks, as if 
horses had been halted there. Most of the tracks 1 
were those of the lilac? horse ; but there werq others . 
of not half their dimensions. There was. the tiny ■ 
shoe-nnrk ot a small pony. j 

‘Golly! Ma-sr George,’ muttered Jake, coming i 
forward in ad\ ance ol the other, and bending liis eyes 
upon the ground ; ‘lookin' dar—d.it am tha track ob { 
de leettle white Fox. Missa Vaginny’s been liy a/or 
s.irtin.’ ! 


THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Thu Iqpg-promised measure for file reform of tlio * 
corporation of the city ot London lms recently been 
brought forward in tlie House of Commons; and 
perhaps this tnay be a suitable time for giving |o our 
readers a sketch of that great corporation,.which has 
hitherto successfully resisted all the attempts that 
have been made for its reformation, and which has 
had influence enough, even at the last, to turn away, 
in a great measure, the destruction which threatened 
its cherished privileges. . , 

Tito antiquity of London is undoubtedly very 
great: it is mentioned by Tacitus as a ‘.great mart of 
trade and commerce;' but tlie corporation, unlike j 
most' of the other municipal corporations of tlie 
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kingdom, has no definite'constitutional eharifbr at all; 
its Hghts result frsm a series of royal grants or 
charters, from statutes of the* realm, and from 
oilers and ordinances of the courts of aldermen nnd 
common council. The ^Anglo-Saxon law'4' King 
Athelstan fuentions it; and though wf do itot find 
it named in Domesday-book, yet a.rtiartcr of 
William the Conquer, r, addressed to the bishop, the 
'Portgerefo,’ or chief-magistrate* anil the ‘Burliwura,’ 
or burghers, recognises it* as a city, '^his is the 
earliest charter in the possession ot the city, the 
latest is one granted by George II., in the fillet nth 
year of his reign; and the total number of charters 
amounts to 120. The boundaries of the*city were 
fixed at a -very early period; ami the area enclosed bj 
them, as compared with the ^metropolis qeiic'.dly, is 
very small; the former comprises little 1 mu thaif a 
square mile; nliilo that of the latter ,j, from nuilli to 
sinfli, about eleven miles;*and from east to vust, 
about sixteen miles, or about l?fi square miles. 
Within the last fifty years. tl;c metropolis lias nearly 
doubled its population, the city remaining almost 
Stationary., Bcxidi i the eitj. pio/icrly so pallet, tlie 
corporation Ins ix.m-axl a cert iiu jurisdii lion onr 
the borough of South' atk. This "ranted in the 
year in conrid‘ration of a jin ly rent of L.IO. 
They hold cunrts-lect for the borough? appointing 
the steward and other officers, including the liigli- 
buihff and coroner. They also go through the form 
of holding qunrler-'csiiono. A grand jury is impau- 
nolleilymnl are i Mxt >=od to this effect: ‘Gentlemen, 
by virtue of certain eh wins, we have been obligul to 
call jim together ; we ar^happy to t dl jim tl ire n 
nothing for you to dfo ’ Then the iuiy sn\ : ■ Win 
did you then call us together?’ Toe answer given 
by the late recorder, Mr Law, was: ‘ Surely it is Ik 11* r 
to call you togeib r mul say^: ‘‘Now you may eo 
lionjr,” than to keep you here two oi* thiee' days.’ 
This'jurisdiction the new bill proposes entirely to do 
away •with, nnd fer the future the borough of South¬ 
wark will be constituted in all respects like the other 
metropolitan boroughs. t 

The city of London is governed by a lord-mayor, 
a court of aid, imen, and a ciurt of common cornu ll, 
whose full title is, ‘The Lord minor, Aldermen, and 
Commoners of the City of London.’ The'lord-may or 
is elected annually; and the form of Ilia election is 
for the livery in common hall assembled, which is 
composed of the numbers of the ditfeient city com¬ 
panies, who are also citizens, to nominate two of Jlie 
aldermen who lmic saved the oflice of sheriff -usually 
the two .senior ones below the eflair -and for the court 
of alderman to select one of those presented by the 
livery. The lord-mayor is llio chief-magistrate of the 
city, is a member of the privy council, though it is 
doubtful whether he can take his seat, excel t upon 
the demise of the crown; nnd lit lias an allow anee of 
L.lQjOOO assigned to him out of the revenues of the 
city, together with the o(l ! ci..l reshleute of the Mum ion 
House, to enable him to keep up the nmustomed Mate 
and hospitality of the city. The aldermen are twuilr- 
six in number: one elected by enoh ward of the <"ty, 
and one for a ward which has now ceased tq exist, 
and to which the senior member of tlm court usually 
succeeds by rotation. When elected, they remain in 
office #>r life. The title iff alderman may be Laced 
back as easly as the time of Henry Tf.; but being £ 
Saxon term,"it has probably existed much lsnger. 
Kadi alderman has tlie government of the ward for 
which be i-~ elected; and in ancient tim '8, the Watch, 
then an efficient body, was nqder bis command; and 
he boro liis coat of arms and banner as a baron. The 
aldermen are all justices of tlie peace, and attend in 
rotation the ppliec-courts of the city, and arc named 
in the commission of the central criminal court. They 
assemble together, and forira a court of tlieir owq, 


but are also members of the court of common council, 
and ex officio governors of tlie royal hospitals. The 
court of common council consists of two hundred and 
six members, also elected by tho different wards, 
though only lor one year, like the popular representa¬ 
tives under every constitution. This court is noiv the 
must'important, their principal function being their 
unlimited command over the funds of tlie city. The 
lourt is pri-Mded over by tlie lord-mayor, who has 
pqwer to dissolve a meeting at any time, by ordering 
the sword-bearer to take up tlie sword. Tlie sheriffs 
ine two in number, the shrievalty of London* and 
Middlesex being uniteti in one office. They are elected 
by the lix ery in common ball, and not appointed by 
the crown, as is tic* case in all other comities. A fine 
or L.-IOO u, imposes! on a person refusing to servo the 
office; and the sum obtained by the levying of these 
fines (hiring tb" fir-t fifty years of the present cen¬ 
tury, amounted to more than L.(i(>,000. The corpora¬ 
tion has s<*\«ral important officers of its own, tile 
recorder h< mg the chief: his duties arc chiefly judi¬ 
cial ; ami by him the city appears whenever any of 
its om-l mix me callul in question. The common 
si"j* ant, who is the counsel for the city, also sits as a 
judge in some of the courtx; and the chamberlain, 
who ix the treasurer of the city binds, likewise holds 
u position of impoitanoc and emolument: It is office is 
[ ecneralli coiiMdcml ns a kind of provision for decayed 
aldermen. 

The funds of the corpora*ion are very largo, the 
reiemio tor the year 1852 ,amounting to L.35J,f)7l, 5s. 
Id. If i* domed from the routs of the city's landed 
e dates an 1 lum-e-propstty, fioai street-tolls, Jhe coal- 
duty, the met.ige of torn, (nut, \e., the harbour-dues 
of the po r t of London, and the various rates assessed 
ou the inhabitant.,. The city lias also large estates 
in the noitli of Ireland, which they acquired by a 
grant from the crown in the time of .fames I. 
TIi.it dixtr.it was then in a most unsettled and 
fii-affecteil st he, ami the rehellion of the Karls of 
Tyrone and Ti roonnel had caused large forfeitures of 
land f'.ieu*. 'flic king wishing to rcpcople this part 
of Ills dominions, the corporation undertook to settle 
it at tlieir own expense. Lai go estates were .allotted 
to each of the ho.npaiiies who had contributed, and 
the property has eontinued to be managed by a com¬ 
mittee of the corporation. Its revenues are applied 
partly in grants to the municipal institutions of 
Londonderry, and partly to charitable and educational 
purposes in tlm districts around that town and 
Cd.i raine. 

The city of London lias the power of levying tolls 
on certain articles, and exercises some otlioh rights 
i orrosponding very much with the custom-duties 
levied by the crown. IL claims tho right to measure 
all corn 1 >nded within its jurisdiction, and for this, 
some small toll is charged. It is compulsory; anil 
the city uses its own bushel for the purpose. The exer¬ 
cise of this right ij’onc adds about L.10,000 a year 
to the to venues; it nlso extends to all fruit imported 
fiom abroad, nnd all sea-borne oysters. A toll of 
twopence upon all carts entering the city which do 
not belong to citizens, is also levied ; and this compa¬ 
ratively small toll produces in the course of the year 
more than L.5000. The ’city exercises jurisdiction 
over tlit- navigation of the Thames, from Staines in 
Middlesex, to Yantlet Creek, in Kent; and these 
nietage rights extend not only to goods landed within 
tho limits of the city, but also to goods landed any¬ 
where within its jurisdiction. Tlie conservancy of 
the Thames also belongs to the lord-mayor, and 
has some valuable rights attached to it. There waa 
formerly a metage-duty upon coal, but thia has been 
commuted into a fixed duty on the ton. There 
are now three duties imposed upon all coal imported 
cither by land orjuvater into a district extending 
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within a circle of twenty miles from the General and that the pension to Settled upon himseliViJitf 
Post office, of the sea ernl amounts of one pennj. four- */us family should not be less tbfsfe'eigpt lacs of rupees 
pentOj and eightpence per ton The net proflue if of the —that is, L S0,000 per annum. • , 1 

three branches oi coal duty in 1852 was 1/179,857, but Aiite 1 lqpg and anxidtytf Mttwwfiplfc IttftfMs prime 
upon tin" some heavy ihargis exist, and in the same m yiteiiand other grc/it oflfiferjefstatg, UseBgHhwa 
year the t it) only was able to ajfyh L to auep't / this* pioposalS—weijjptltil bis Amity* Rod 

its own use All pc sons acting ns brokers within adherents lurfo the British enmp—and Bfthoor yrjU 
the city must be idnnttcd by the couit of alik-men , nfluwards assigned ns his residence. TliC Rest 
and an annual paym nt of L 3 from each is requited India Compmy, with their tsual grasping,Umf 
also, no one can cxeiuse am ictad ti ide who is not illiberal ipunl of coveteuane s, were displeased with 
free of the city , and upon admission to the freedom, on John Malcolm fo# Ins punting these* terms But 
a fine* is imposed 'llitse are some of the pnncipil they, and tin governo gincid, Lord Haidmge, could 
rights and privileges now excicilld bv the eoiyoiati m ml riee’ Jiom them, ind tliey took care to limit 
of London, and with the exception of Iho toil t ix tuc stipu ife 1 lllow line to the smallest sum men- 
whieh it is pioposed to retiin at pusent they arc turned m tl tu if e n inch, eight, 1 its of rupees, or 
all abolished bj the new bill * 11 SO 000 pi i iiiiuni* , 

Some meat (lunges will il > be intio luted inf > | \\ i line si *ed that the jensen was to be con- 

the constitution of the corporition ilselt tin niftidi r hucl ujon 15 iju li o u 1 nisi mily Isow, before 

of aldermen will be ic luted to "sixteen, md then w put 1 fuit^u, w but t men'ion, that by the 

sepai ite tourl aUo"otber nbohshtl tlfc number of ITmdoi bln tli-*oi ‘•uiptuies, tnue n> a fearful 
common toumllnun will dso be lessened pul thex d om iw lnlt 1 „ mist tj e v ho die childless, that 


with the ildeinnn wdl him onh one eomt but 
to tbein will be lntllint el the tl (turn of ill officers 
including the lord nmor and i i ti it office ill 
citizens with i snnll pioputy qual n it ion will le 
eligible 'Ilu alliimcn sti 1 lctnii their pines is 
police nngisti lies, but tine ml tile lend nn>oi will 
cease to sit in the eentrel e m in il court 

These an the most 1111,1 t n+ 71 \ i> e* tin 

bill the o'jtetof win h is t > In 11 st 1 t tli < tv 

of fonloi tli it me isui of lefnm vwueli l! e ll l 
munieipil imputations of lie hiii„loni nil ill nt 
jn tie 1*11 J X > > but 1 1 h *J 111 in t tl tune 

ivoilcd At pre ent neflin si 11 • ti h i\ le 


attempted but the in iedy 
defects 


most pi 


NANA 8 A II I B 


. doom is the bem_ e,on uc 1 lftci deetli, to ‘a place 

e died / /, i jl e ef 1 - t > 1 ich the manes of 

I t ie e 1 il lie »s >ie uii\ { os 1 1»_,o ti ere to be tormented 
■ i dn hin i nl Mm f ti w siit of this* oblaticyig of 
1 > n 1 lil 1 1 ns of w i if j, sinled pcnods, 

' Opel it l P j i i u In dee 1 melispi imble duty 

I of i In i it e '1 i 

| ^ h n in ]mii,' ofthclli h o u'lgion with 

c nlfitii w 1 1 ol i tm xl mul i sir Now, the 
ii pi n ij It m o* 1 i lo rcnul) th defect, permit 

tie s|sf i ol il jli n v here n tlui il issue fills It 

xv i in i Hi will ffiis t^i Bilyee Kio, in 

j h s o’ 1 it,i tin ling i nn If nutui illy childless as to 

m lc i sue 1 \ h s will ttlire 1 "N un Sllub to be his 

1(1 1 st Sell, lcn til 1 llJUCSCIlt etive 

In li s da Bid) e Bio, ( lucf of the powerful 
Miluifti mfl i In I been i „icU foveieigi^ *He 
sirvnel his diwifdl—ex reism., civil md enmi- 


Ab we have no doubt tbit nnnv of mil roilci would* ml puis lie tion, on i linutc l side at Bithoor— 
be glad to be lequuntei with tl e pirenf i e u 1 otlin tlmty tiyc ycais On the J'-th of Jammy 1851, he 
antecedents of the man who beam this blood st lined die l . # 

name, we pioposc, in the piesent ntide, te give i No soonei was Ins death nude #fficiilly known, 
brief shell h of lum than I oi 1 Dilhdusu til A 1 minute at the council 

NunSduli II ii ill of Bithoei — whox oo Hitn"iiie Idirlof ( dentil luling th t the pension, expressly 

is bite Munt Dhoondoo Hunt—is th td st son bv „uirmteil t> the „ital Ji 1 1 1 < Kao a id /us family, 

adoption, of the lite Buljti Kao, e I’u live i ol the s] 10 ull n it b e m mue 1 to the lu'er N ina Sjelnb, 

Main at tas Tlidjit Rios wnlie ani the othei rycmliers of his 

Tor lniwyytirx pre non to Ins death Bid) e Hio finilv.w re iitnily r t ken with grief and terror 
had been a dc thinned pensioier of th I ast Indii Ihjy saw the s ’v s ic’uenc 1 to poverty They had 
Cotnpiny Wlien in the fulnes"' < f Ins powti h h 1 1 no cthei ji uinii itsoiuie thin s line tufling sum 
as a nitivc prince, issisted the I ist Inin l oinpein which Hilj e Kio Inl.lefi 1 hn 1 him 
in their war ngiuist Tippoo bilnh the tiger r( On the 21th of June l 4 - > 1 N ini Snhib forwarded 
Fenngapftt ini an 1, is a i w ai 1 for lus do n" «o the i me in uni to tli luutinin’gounoiofthcNorth- 
(’ompiny, ifter ye irs of slid with Inn—iftei nego west Provinces ol In li i on th suljcet Inieply.he 
tiations and txie tions, and tieities an 1 violations e 1 vas told tint tie pension null* not le continued, 
these treities on their part-contrived, m 1 X 17 , to but that i eirtim tint of I ml woull be lus for 
get hold of lus dominions Aftei nunu rolls an l furie life The lomnuss onei of Bifloir, i public officer 
eonflicts Dirljte Rio, nt the he id.of X000 men gnil of high i ink ml -t u 1 n„ u 1 wlo knew the ur 
with an aelvantigeons post, vv is prepir d to do bitth eunistanus an*l eliiuu of th ex Busheva’s family, 
foi the sovereignty of the Due in, when Brigadier fom irded nn irgent qqe d on their behalf, but, m 
general bir John Ma’eolm, who eomniindul the ti kttei fro i the •■•ei nv ot the.goxornor general, m 
Butish army, sent a flag of liuco to linn, with of elite* SepUinler tie _!th 1X71, he received a 
proposals for a sun endir • «everc repinn md foi so d i T Ih« re i ommendation 


lhe proposals mile on the part of Sil John wnsstignnti d is ‘nncilh 1 ’or and unwarrantable.’ 
Malcolm were, that B idjeo Rno, the Bi^shw i of the Aftir some furlhu efforts in In hi, Nana fialub 
Mahrattas, should renounce his sovereignty alto aJdrcssed the Cm rt of Directors, it Le ulcnball Street, 
Retlier, that he should come, within twenty four in 1 ngiinel His ippeil to them was dJted the 29th 


getlver, that he should come, within twenty four in 1 nglind His ippeil to them was dAed 
hours, with lus family and a limited number of bis of Dee ember IS72 
adherents and attendants, into the Bntish camp, In the eyes of the T ast Tndii Company,the appeals 
that they sliould there be received with honour md of native primes of Indn do not seem to hare been 


he 29th 


renpee t j that he should be located in the holy city of* matters of mue li consequence The Company appear 
Benares, or in some other saered pi ice of Ilmdostnn , to have considered that it added to their dignity to 
that he should have a liberal pension fiom tin List have the udvocites of such pgnees watting m their 

India Company for himself and Am family, that his - --- 

old and attached adherents should be presided ior * Grange s x m#n'» of Hindoo Law 
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unit rooms. Somewhere about December 1853, the 
Company sent bach Nana Sahib's memorial to the 
, government in India, and the result was, that nothing 
was done. • 

It would appear that Nana Sahib, with smofcth qml 
gentlemanly manners, unites sbperior ^ibilitias; and 
that to these abilities ho adds paasjmta ’of the 
strongest and most vindictive*nature. Ilia spirit is 
high, and his vehemence of the most determined 
clinrattcr. At the period^of tha breaking out of 
the mutiny which has rqpdercd diis name infamous, 
he seems to have become a monomaniac on the 
subject of what he believed to be his wrongs. 

In the preceding sketch, subject, of'course, to 
correction, we Imvo endeavoured V> state facts, not 
with a view to advocating nn t y cause, but simply for 
the purpose of communicating to our readers infor¬ 
mation ns to some of the numerous causes which 
have led to the dreadful events which have recently 
occurred in the East. • s 

[Wo ltuvc been informed tjint an Oriental named 
Azimullah was in London in 1855, for the purpose of 
making a last appeal in behalf of flis employer, Nana 
Sahib. lie lodged in a respectable private hotel in 
George Street, Hanover Square, where a friend of 
our#, living in the same house, formed his acquaint¬ 
ance, was entertained by him in gentlemlmlike st\Je 
at dinner, nnd found him a well-bred, agreeable per¬ 
son, of good intelligence about English matters. Our 
friend, on lately revisiting the house, learned from its 
proprietor that the polite Azimullah, before departing 
from England, shewed symptoms of a moody and 
soured feeling, and let falf fecveral hints to the ellect 
Hint England would Jet regret the manner in which 
it had used his master. This same Azimullah lias 
since appeared in the dismal transactions connected 
with the destruction of tile Vlawnpore garrison.— 
Ei>.l * 

m m 


AN EXECUTIONS It’S LITTLE BILL. 

« 

Tun following notice of the finings of the hands of 
justice, in a neighbouring country, in the year 1712, 
may not be without some liiltorie interest; and cer¬ 
tainly It is calculated to make one rating contented 
than otherwise with the state of Europe in 1858. In 
the yyar 1712, it was the custom in Amsterdam to 
make use of the t services of an executioner from the 
neighbouring town of Haarlem; ainl in order to avoid 
tho expenso of repeated journeys, the worthy magis¬ 
trates contrived that the varipfis sentences of the 
criminal.Jaw should be carried out as much as pos¬ 
sible on tins same day. The following is the little 
bill of the Haarlem Calcraft for the work of a single 
days < ' - 

• Amstkrp vm, Dec. 17, 1712. 

To account for business done. 

t • Fiorina. 

To one beheaded, . . . . fi 

Item for the use of the sword of juslioi?, . ;} 

Item for the cloth, . . . . 

' Item for tho coffin, . * . a 

To one strangled, . . . . *. 0 

Taken down and put into the coffin, . . ;t 

To one put on the wheel, with nine strokes, at 3 

gulden the stroke, . . .27 

For the strangling, . . . (t 

Taken dotrti and carried out of the town, • !) 

Tfe two hanged with a sword over their heads, . 18 

One taken down, and carried out of ihe town, . 9 

One taken down, . . . . 3 

To four hung on the gallows, at 6 gulden apiece, . 24 
%-.One wUh a sword over the head, . . 3 

Two with letters on then-breast, .12 

r-and-twdnty scourged, at 3 gulden apiece, 72 
roe "with the sword over t^eir heads, . . 9 


One fettered, and set in the pillory, 
Oni^ branded on the hack. 

Item wages, . 

Item road-money, 

Item for the u^p of the rope. . 
lt$m fin- the assistant, 
r 

Amount, 


AH this, we repeat, was the work of a single day, 
and it came off in one public place—before the town- 
house of Amsterdam. The account seems toJiavo 
suggested to the citizens of the time merely that tho 
haugniansbusincss was a thriving one (dat zuik eene 
cxeeutie eene goede nceriiig zy). To us in our day 
and generation, il^is an interesting document, as a 
fragment, and a genuine one, of the history of tlioso 
days it'llich people in Holland and Germany, and 
some other parts of the world too, are wont to call 
‘ the good old times.’ 


AN Ol. 1> MAIDS RETROSPECTIONS. 

J 

I i.nou into the dreamy past, and see—what do I see? 

They look like visions now, hut then, how real were they 
tome! 

I see my girlhood full of hope, my lover true and brave; 

In fancy srill I hear his vort, as a pledge of truth ho gave. 

It was a ring: lje smiling said : ‘ ‘Twill serve to guard tho 
space 

Upon thy finger, till I put another in its plare.’ 

That first love-gift, sec, here it is—Oh, what a slender 
band 

Though tethered by a golden chain to this peor'nilherod 
lie.ml. 

« 

And it was in that girlish time when I perchance might 
see 

A youthful mother’s glance of pride at the babe upon her 
knee, 

( envied her that happiness, and oh, iny heart heat wild 

That l might one day bo the matron mother of his child. 

'Twas woman's nature in-me spoke; but scarcely hud tho 
thought 

Cecil formed, et c maiden pi ale and shame a mingled colour 
brought: 

Vain was the guiltless blush, for though these hopes of 
mine might seem 

So near fulfilment then, alas, they proved indeed a dream. 

Too poor to wed, niy lover true, left his own native straud, 

Tlii-ikitig to win a homo for me in a far distant land. 

Years passed : lie wrote that silver threads were mingling 
\Vith his hair. 

They were in mine—those fruits, from seed sown by tho 
hand of Care. 

-Vow, whiter than the snow-clad hill, or foam that crests 
tho wave, 

Are my thin locks; bis weary head rests in a foreign gravo. 

Ay, maidens, you may sigh; God grant that happier bo 
pour lot; . > 

For inn, no power could make me wish this true-love 
dream forgot. 

But after all my pains, my fears, my visions of the past, 

One ever-present hope of mine will be fulfilled at Inst; 

And l am happy, for I know my bridal draweth nigh— 

A union, purer,‘holier far in realms beyond the sky. 

In every dfeam by night and day I hear again his voice; 

I fancy that he beckons me, and calls mo to rejoice; * 

That, when my eyes to earth are closed, my truly-Ioveil 
will be 

The first by jhc Eternal sent to meet and welcome me. 

< Grimsby. * Rutii Buck. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Mbs of science are rarely popular characters. 


systems must, ou pain ot failure, conform; facta, by 
which their best laid schemes for the improvement, 
and elevation sof mankind must often be baffled and 


out incurring, as a general rule, much dislike or overthrow n. Starting jn horror front the vision, 
ill-will from their neighbours, they are not usually they turn indignai^ly upon the prophet, and charge 
favourites, either individually or as a class. They hint with an attempt to deceive them—not because 
are sometimes objects of a not very friendly curiosity, they have detected any error in his demonstrations— 
sometimes of what very neuriy approaches to con- not because the/ can convict him of ignorant^ or 
tempt, on the part uf the vulgar. The gentleman misrepresentation—but simply becauso ho would not 
whose da) s are spent in roaming over hill and dale in * prophesy unto them smooth things.’ They aoeuso 
search of a small fern or a rare species of gra^s, is him of harshness, selfishness, cruelty, as if he had 
consideied by the wondering rustics to be wasting his created the laws which lie explains. They denounce 
time in a strange kind of bus.) idleness. The chemist’s him ns indifferent to human wretchedness, bteause 
housemaid ran barely refrain from despising, while he points out the sources^rom which wretchedness 
she pities the master whose life is spent in a close has arisen, and from which, to long as they are 
room, amid glass bottles and bad smells. The con- suffered to exist, it must continue to arise. And 
ventional type of the scientific sAident, as wo find their outcry is echoed by thousands, who are too 
him in novels and in the minds of novel-reader’, is ignorant to know whatsit is they aro criticising, and 
generally a subject for good-burnout cd pity or sarcastic too ind&icnt Air the labour of mistering a n^w and 
ridicule. Spectacles, a shabby coit, and an unclean difficult study. It does not seem to strike these 
shirt-collar, are his outward apparel; the inner 1 gentlemen, that, alter all, they are only, ns tho 
man is olotht d in stolid iudiiference to the fate of American critic says, ‘ screaming at the calm flels 

mankind, and wrapped in devotion to tho study of of the universe.’ As little docs it oifcur to the herd 

butterflies or the calculation of logarithms. But of elamourers to inquire iyto the natfire, the purpose, 

certain classes of scientific men are liable to yet mvl the sources of the science they denounce .and 

worse treatment. A3 each department of knowledge reject. * 

is rescued from the domain of prejudice and con- Political economy is, in very truth, the science of 
jecture, and made tho subject of systematic inquiry, philanthropy. It Is the study of hpman welfare, 
a persecution, social if not legal, is sure to be the so far as that welfare depends upon material pros- 
doom of the adventurous investigator. So it was jp party—the investigation of the means by which 
tho days of Galileo with the astronomers; so it lias nations attain to wealth, and classes to comfort, 
been, in more recent times, with tho anatomists, whose It is the exposition, in a word, of those lasts of 
practice of dissection drew down upon them a storm nature which regulato the material condition of 
of popular execration which has hardly yet subsided, communities and individuals—of the causes on 
But perhaps no science was over moro unpopular, which depends the question, whether this man or 
and no body of philosophical writers ever so heartily that body of men shall or shall not have'enough to 
abused and decried, as political economy and the poli- spare of this world's gear—shall or shall not eq)by 
tical economists. Among the vulgar and ignorant, of their fair share of this life’s blessings. It is the 
all ranks, indeed, the very name of political economy science which 'shews how material good may ‘be 
excites a shout of ridicule or a smile of contempt, wrought, and social amelioration effeoted—Which 
Among more earnest and more observant people, there teaches ys wlmt objects can be achieved for mankind 
is often found a spirit of bitter and irrational hatred by human efforts, and in what manner and by what 
towards this obnoxious science, which argues a strong means thoso objects can be attained. It is perfectly 
though unacknowledged suspicion of ill truffi and true that it deals only with the grosser conditions Of 
importance. The wholly ignorant may indeed sneer happiness. Except in so far as they bear*onrthoe© 
at what they cannot understand; but men revile conditions, it leaves education to the schoolmaftor, a 
generally what they fear. And there is a certain and morality to the pastor. These ate no, more 
class of men, prejudiced, obstinate, ill-informed,, but within the province of tho economist, than -within 
earnest and philanthropic withal, to whom the name of that of the physician or the astronomer; Us bjasi- 
economieal science is indeed a sound of terror, and in ness is simply to explain what are the laws Of nature 
whose eyes an economist is an intolerable abomination, relative to,the material wellb^ng of mankind, not 
They hate the science, because it reveals to them to discuts thfe' comparative importance of material 
stem laws and stubborn facts: lavjs, to wlich their and moral advancement, ot the effect of wealth upon 
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,intellect and virtue of-men and nations. Hie 
• dee 1» not to teach how men are to bo made wise 1 
* pr good, but how* they may be (supplied with food 
>utd raiment. It is' not bis function to ajd and to 
advise .the clergyman or the moralist, but to guide 
the labours and enlighten the path oft th^ practical 
philanthropist and the social reformer. • 

Sucfi being the nature and such the functions of 
political economy, it is obviously incumbent on every 
one who aspirps to confer Immediately solid benefits 
on bis fellow-men, to improve theft- material condition, 
to study carefully the laws upon which that con¬ 
dition depends. The physician docs not ^ttempt the 
cure of physical suffering without cautious study, 
not merely of the individual disease, but of all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. Ilis youth is a long train¬ 
ing in the knowledge of the human frame; lie 
has made himself acquainted with every part of 
its wonderful mechanism:* lie liar made himself 
familiar .with all its operations; lib kftows the laws 
which regulate those operations, and the disturb¬ 
ances to which they arc liable., Not until he lias 
acquired this knowledge, not until lie lias been 
qualified for the task by this course of laborious 
atiyfy, is lie intrusted with the ‘care of patients 
and the cure of disease. The empiric jvho disdains 
this preparation or shrinks from this toil, lays 
hold of some nostrum, and vaunts it to the world 
as an infallible remedy for all corporeal diseases. 
He finds credulous listeners: perhaps he manages 
to' kill a few of them; but for so doing ho is liable 
to severe legal punishment, if his victims have 
friends more sccptlqpl than themselves. Unhappily, 
the quack who practises on the social body, is 
liable to no such penalties: no course of study is 
thought necessary for him; 4 ,to see evil, and to be 
anxious to redress it, Is esteemed a suflieicqt quali- 
flc&iiou. The results of this empirical philanthropy 
are every day made manifest in some new form of 
disastrous blundering. The zealous friends of some 
distressed class are anxious to alleviate their suffer¬ 
ings—often intAerably seven*—sometimes aggravated 
by gross oppression or neglect on the part of others. 
Work is terribly hard; wfoges. are shamefully low. 
These grievances must be redressed; ap association 
is formed, and public meetings are called on behalf 
of the sufferers. Facts and incidents of appalling 
distress are brought to light, and liumnnity is shocked, 
and benevolence terrified by the revelation. Sub¬ 
scriptions are poured in; a committee is formed ;■ aid 
is freely given. How is it tint distress is so rarely 
cared ? Relieved for the time it may be; but neither 
public bdnevolcncc nor legislative interference can 
permanently eradicate it; and the earnest and large- 
hearted men who have been striving for its cure, t-<rn 
away in sickness of heart, and, according to their 
temper, marvel at the failure of their labours, or 
ciirae political economy, and those who warned them 
that such failure waB all they had to expect. They 
ball set to work with an utter ignorarite and disregard 
Of the only method in which their objects could 
possibly be’ attained. They had* cut off the head of 
the weed, and left the root in the soil; what wonder 
that it soon sprouted afresh ? They had repressed the 
symptoms of the disease; they had cooled the fevered 
skin, and healed up the unsightly sore; but they had 
not everf tyrached the seat of the evil: they wi-re 
„ utterly ignorant of its ml nature. Can they* marvel 
if-the patient died under their hands ? The physician 
stood by their side, and warned them: they would 
not hear him.. They believed that all social suffering, 
wad the result Of human wrong, and might be amended 
by human justice and charity. They obstinately 
refused to learn that 4he social condition <of .mankind 
depends, in great part, upon, laws as certain as those 
which regulate the motions of the planetary bodies; 


that poverty, equator, starvation, ore evi's which 
charity alone can no more eradicate, than it can pre¬ 
vent tj\)hua fever or cholera. Social evils and physi¬ 
cal diseases alike may be alleviated or averted by a 
careful attention to the warnings of science: neither 
can be mitigated or extirpated by any other means . 
The iawtt of social economy are not less certain tlut.; 
those of medical science. It is certain that when in 
any place population is overcrowded, that place wilt 
be unhealthy. It is certain that when in any trade 
there are more labourers than suffice for the work, 
there will he low wages, hard work, scant -food. 
These tlyngs must bd. Wo cannot remove them by 
denying them. What wisdom and goodness can do, 
is only to recognise the consequence, and to attempt 
the eradication ofdhe cause. 

The reason, then, of the unpopularity which attnehes 
to thifnanic of political economy, is simply the popular 
aversion to painful truths. This aversion manifests 
itself in an obstinate reluctance to recognise the dis- 
agreeablp fact, and an angry denunciation of. those 
who enforce its claim to attention. The economist 
demonstrates to the poor that their poverty arises 
mainly from causes altogether beyond the control of 
legislature or aristocracy; and lie is denounced as a 
partisan of existing evil by every agitator whose pet 
theme is the injustice and oppression of the rich. lie 
explains to the ill-paid labourer that wages are not 
dependent on the caprice of the employer, but on the 
condition of the labour-market; and lie is hated as an 
ally of the master and an enemy of the men. He 
sets forth calmly the nature of the social machinery 
which regulates the adjustment of supply .'iniidemnnd; 
and he is cursed by the socialist visionary as the 
advocate of that ty-rrible ogre and bugbear—Compe¬ 
tition. It would surprise many of those who delight 
in reviling what they arc too impatient to study, 
were they informed that the ablest and most impar¬ 
tial summary of communistic theories and aspirations 
ever given to the world is contained in an economical 
treatise by one of the greatest living masters of the 
science. But Mr John Stuart Mill takes care dis¬ 
tinctly to explain wlial may, and what may not, be 
hoped from any improvements in the organisation of 
industry, lie indulges in no visions, and gives vent 
to no rhapsodies. The dreamer revels in a socialistic 
paradise; the economist points out not only by what 
steps that vision may he realised, if its realisation be 
possible, but how many evils there arc which no such 
realisation would remove, and what its actual worth 
and value would be. But dreamers are ill-pleased 
with those who thus criticise their ill'll ns; they 
cannot endure tho man who coolly weighs the gold 
and tests tho jewels of their fairyland. It is to the 
man wlio is intent rather on doing good than on 
dreaming of it, that political economy appeals. To 
him it indicates the means of beneficence; it realises 
the intentions of the philanthropist, and teaches him 
luyv to be charitable without being a patron of vice, 
and how to make his benevolence a permanent blessing 
to others, rattier than a present gratification to him¬ 
self. Men who are anxious rather for the praise 
and pleasure of generosity than for the solid results 
of beneficence, cannot bo expected to study such a 
scienqf, or to walk by its precepts. Men who, like 
the ostrich, think to evade the laws of nature by 
blinding their eyes to their operation, may loudly 
denounce the exponent of truths unwelcome to them. 
So in Galileo’s day was the revolution of the earth 
on its axis condemned as heresy, and persecuted as 
blasphemy. ‘Still it does move,’ in spite of the 
inquisitors; and still, in spite of its unpopularity, 
political economy continues to be a science, and the 
laws of nature* which it is the function of that science 
to explain, continue to operate. Only by regarding 
those lavfc is thtfa hope of effecting any permanent 
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improvement in the condition of any due or com- stuffed fish, to devote the hoars <jf the night to dleep, 
raunity; and while they are disregarded, thf more and not to gormandising P If npt— since in these 
pood*is attempted, the more evil is likely to Jesuit. respects alone have*I offended—-v^by have I thus been 
Truth is strong, however; and the economists may punished? 1 am no longer the idol of my jonhe 
appeal with confidence to Time for jlie justice which doting mother, the pride of my firther, the hoist of 
•popular caprice now denies them, and for the respect my nurse» » *' 

due to those who have conscientiously laboured at a The conversation which is how addressed .to ne 
task harsh, indeed, and ungrateful, but second to none ceases to be distinguished by those endearing epithets 
in human interest, or in importance to humanity. vfith which it was so liberally garnished, and us' no 

---longer studiously cyuchea in terms supposed to be 

-p ir t? at n n a v especially suitable to the inftnt ear: 

* THL OLD iiAUX. ‘Darling, warling; did it dribble then? Dribbley 

Taking advantage of the facilities afforded by the ibid'"', dribbley ibbley, dribbley ibbley: turn and 
last transatlantic invention, the Thought-reflector— look out at the window pin do w, and see the red 
a boon indeed to those wito are too idle, or incorn- soldieii go by on tligir gee-gees: ook at the gee-gees I 
peteut, to express their ideas in speech, and a very Did they frighten it? (pathetically.) Was it then? 
great improvement upon tho rude copying-machine Naughty soldiers, naughty paughty; they shall be 
which could only reiterate mere words—I venture to popped (with vivacity),, popped, popped. Was he 
submit to a discerning public the grievance under which hungry, and wjputjj he have his dindin (two courses 
not I alone, but the vast majority of niytellow-infnnts of milk, over tho second of which I used to get 
are labouring. Few and favoured are those children- uncommonly drowsy); dindin, dindin (singing), wrap 
in-arms who have no cause to range themselves him in a rabbit-skin; baby go to byby, byby, byby.’ 
under my banner. Blessed is the babe whose parents Thus was I wont to be apostrophised in my earlier 
hive preserved the unities in never associating with days. Gorgeous spectacles, always of a novel char- 
it a rival and a usurper, llappy indeed is that ex- actor, were perpetually being submitted to my ndfibe; 
ecptional infant who has never yet been stigmatised food was administered to me, if I did but open my 


as rho Old B.iby. 


inSuth; sleep stole upon me, to the accompaniment of 


l was born of the masculine gender, with a bald head, slow music and soft Lydian (or other) airs, and, in 
like Sir John 1’alstali’, and partycoloured, precisely particular, with a delicious sideways motion which 
three hundred and sixty-four days ago. To-morrow, I miss now extremely. It is remarkable liqjv, as 
at 4-;i0 in the morning, to an instant, I shall iiave we grow older, we lose not ouly the pleasures 
arrived at a year, if not of discretion, at least of themselves, tho innocent ^pleasures of our youth, 
human experience. T shall be ‘going on’ for two but even the capacity for ciljoyhig them. It is sad 
years old. This consideration by no means intoxicates to reflect, for instance, that that rocking of the 
me with a boastful joy. To livc,es I have already human frame, which to the tune of ‘Husliy pushy, 
learned, alas 1 is but another name for to suffer. In Baby Bunting,’ was omaa so sgothing to it, produces, 
this little span of life, what vicissitude of fortune when a£tcnipy;d at a later period, a feeling akin to 
have I even now' endured! How Time’s inevitable sea-sickness! * m 

yoke has bowed my little neck and pressed my chin. The same venerable female visitors who were wont 
into my bib I I would that it had been permitted to to call so often about lunclieon-time, and at whose 
me to remain for over lobster-red, spotty, fishy-eyed, arrival > was at once equipped in my most splendid 
habitually or with the rarest exceptions naked, cross, attire, call now—but it is to see the Other, tlic new 
smiling (with the wind, and not with joy), exclusively arrival; a most grasping and pugnofiious babe, with 
routined to a milk-diet—rather than have grown to uo, noso at all, so farms t can see, and a face, indeed, 
what I have become. Where are the comforts of my altogether, v«lut:h, if it were mine, 1 should be down- 
youth ?—the warm soft sponges which were wont right ashamed to let people look at. And yet to hear 
to dab me daintily, the scented powders which were them talk 1 * 

scattered over my then respected person, the bottles ‘Oh, what a bew-w-tiful baby! What a char-r- 
with soothing liquids that welled through the softest ming baby! Ouly six weeks old! la it possible, 
channels to my toothless but far from unappreeiatirig nurse? Whatnotice.it takes 1 [This is when it 
gums. ‘Whither are they fled, the glory and the shrieks with terror ami bad temper.] What an eye 
ureatn?’ Where are now the gorgeous habiliments it lias! [This is very true; its left eye is always at 
in which, upon festive days, I was then arrayed?— the western angle of the lid, trying, aB it seems to nre, 
tho Brussels lace, the bishop’s lawn, the lily train to discover a passage under its blob of a nose, by 
wnicli kept my baby legs so delicately snug, so which it may join the other one.] What a duck of 
decently concealed, the embroidered cap, the endless a mouth! [It ’a much more like an oyster.] X 
folds of flannel. Where are the troops of young- suppose its nose will get all right in time. [Ho, bal] 
lady friends who wore once so eager to dandle, io It’s rather small at present, is it not ? [liathe/.j 
caress me, to lay their soft fair cheeks to mine «as What a chin! QThey might just as well say: “ What 
they replaced me in my couch after these endear- a couple of chins! ” for there are two of them. Onie'of 
meats? Did I sob?—-they kissed me; did I yell ? the foolish women perhaps lays down her parasol, and 
—and I did hollo a bit sometimes, I flatter myself— offers to take up the'little wretch, trho resists fran- • 

they kissed me; did I crow ?—which was my infant tidy.] Won’t it come to its-? Never mind, then, 

method of expressing satisfaction—they kissed *me my loveliest one 1 [Oh, to see its wrinkled, crabbed, 
all the same. My career was, in a won^ luxurious, screaming, variegated countenance, at the moment 
but, alas I it wss but brief. Another reignetj) in my when this epithet is conferred upon it!] Frightened 
Stead, and I am denominated now, with bitter dis- at ^he bonnetty ponnetty, was it not ? iVota then; 
respect, the Old Baby. The late lord mayor, sunk to now she has taken her bonnet off, now it will come to , 
a nameless alderman; the ex-minister of state, with its Margery Pargery! Lor bless me, nurse, if it does 
nothing to give, and despised by every patriot; the not think that I am its mamma i Now, isn’«t that 
last year's Bradshaw's Railway Guide ,■ the shoes', strange?’ And if the reader could see, Mias Margaret 
which one has grown out of, and that through the Crabapple, he would think it strange too. It iflajr 
upper leathers; the type of all things that have seen require some wisdom in a child to know its own 
tlieir day, and will never see another—the Old Baby I papa; but not to know one’s* own mother is, in 
Is it, then, a sin to he old ? Is it wrong to hare my humble opinion, litt|p short of Idiotic. Yet I 
hair, to be of a flesh-colour, to ceale to stue like a remember when I was young myself—that is to say, 
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unable to appreciate My dear mother was ior ever three Simple charges which I have to make against 
vtfwlpg—for ever, that is, until within the last two the members of my family and household. Also, 
months—that I was the most* extraordinary infant inhumanity in short-coating me before my time, 
that had cotao into the world from thoScarcest times through which I 'have suffered severely in my extre- 
unto the present, and that there could nfiver be such initios from the late east winds. Also, and lastly, 
another in the revolving ages that were to come, and cruelty in not providing me with anything to sit 
for ever boasting, in particular, of how she should upon, or, more correctly, with any place whore I can 
-be able, on account of my distinguished appearance, sit with comfort and satisfaction, now that there is 
to pick me out from niAong n hundred others at a no more room for me upon my nurse’s knee. That 
baby-show. Now, this latter assertion Uncle George generation after generation should ‘ push us from our 
denied; and in order to prove himself in the right, lie stools,’ as each grows^old, is, as the poet has told us, 
hit upon this device. Upon my feeing taken out for nn event to be expected; but to be pushed about 
a constitutional upon a certain periling, lie caused from one article of furniture to another, discrowned, 
me to be equipped in an entifely new suit of raiment, throncless, a very Lear of the nursery, is, I think, 
secretly procured at his own expense, and then to be rather hard upon a superannuated infant. At present, 
brought back again to my toother in some quarter of nty existence may bo said to be, like any approaelt- 
an hour’s time by the nursemaid of-Mjs Brown, our ing marriage in high-life, upon the tapis, or Ividder- 
neiglibour, who had been lierscll confined almost minster only, from which nobody, save Uncle George, 
simultaneously, in the character of fur son Undecimus j ever takes the trouble to pick me up. In a word, out 
Brown. Poor dear mamma fell into tin* snare nt once, i of revenge, I suppose, for having exceedingly little of 


She allowed that 1 was a fine enough child, a more 
than averagely respectable baby, but still that there 
Wife 6 something wanting, she couldn't say what, which 
her particular offspring possessed in an uncommon 
degree. I diiljiot seem, somehow, ipiite so intoiligefit, 
quite so elear complexioncd, quit? so sweet tempered. 
No, it was not her fancy ; there was a marked differ- 


thut feature himself to boast of, the Other has put my 
nose out of joint. I’m the Old Baby. 

TIIE C A JIM ELITES OE JESI* 

A i niv days after my excursion to Loretlo, I liad iny 
last glimpse of real Italian scenes and Italian life, in 


ence ; t there was a certain flabbiness about my llcsh, | a visit to .Tesi, a small city of greut antiquity, about 
and a lack of that healthy firmness about the calves, ; twenty inilc3 distant from Ancona. Tho circum- 
which was indeed a peculiar and touching spin'Milu , stances that led us thither hinged upon tiie aequaint- 
about her own darting son. When Undo George mice of my uncle's family with an Irish priest, who 
burst out a laughing, and disclosed tho trick, it was belonged to a convent of Carmelites in that place. 
Palstaff and Prince Hal in J/emy IV. again, and Thu Father O'Grady wots a jovial, burly personage, with a 
Devil to Pup as well.. My mother insisted upon it round bullet-head, an athletic frame, and a stentorian 


th^t she had known it all along. YV|iat an absurd voice, that always reminded me of the holy clerk of 
idea that she, a mother, should not know her own Copmanhurst in Jvunhoe. His great delight in his 
dear darling child! What a cruel and unnatural ..occasional visits to Ancona, where lie always lodged 
uncle the man must bo who could thus trifle with the in a monastery of the same order, was to be invited 
tendercst feelings of our nature; and then hysterics to our house to have ‘ a raal English dhinner,’ as he 
and the governor sent for, af.d a regular scone. termed it, which he dolorously contrasted with the 

My uncle is a'oachclor, and did not understand that fare provided by tho cook at tiie .Jesi convent. Once, 
women will bear anything betteathan a practical juke, too, tiie provincial of the order, a line, dignified old 
I never was deceived, mind. Even at. that period, man of seventy-five, with a silvery fringe of hair and 
when I was of course comparatively without expo- I regular impressive features, like one of Perugino’s 


rieiice, it was not easy to take me in. But what is the saints, caiue to dino with us, attended by another 


use of intellect to one in my present state ? It would 
be far better for me, indeed, if I had a less keen 
appreciation of the position in wjiich I now crawl, huse 


monk, a certain Padre Eioreuzo, as well as Father 
O'Grady—both of them very much subdued in his pre¬ 
sence. Our Hibernian friend, however, always protested 


that expression advisedly; 1'cannot stand vet, even himself indemnified for this restraint, by his grntifica- 
when holding on to tiie chairs by the tips of my small tion nt tiie approval the entertainment drew from his 


fingers. ’ This is, however, the accomplishment to superior, who, as the spring advanced, was urgent that 
attain which I nm directing all my infant energies. I we should test the hospitality of Jesi in return, 
find that crawling brings me into currents of cold air Sonic English travelling friends, waiting for the 
■from under doors and elsewhere, and that a higher steamer to Trieste, were comprised in this invitation, 
elevation would partly obviate this; besides which, I which my uncle, though not without some sighs at the 
am apt to get trodden upon, and when I utter my long hours of evnversazionr, and making tiie amiable 
indignant protest against such conduct, the iron of with the brotherhood, which lay before him, was coaxed 
that sarcasm, long since rusted with my tears, is into accepting; and a beautiful morning in the latter 
driven into my infant spirit by the remark: ‘ Oh, part of .J une saw the two families in motion, 
never mind; it'd only the Old Baby! ’ It will scarcely After following tho high road towards Senigallia 
be credited, perhaps, that the principal staple of my along tiie curve of the bay for some miles, the way to 
present nutriment consists of gravy, saved—that is to Jedi turns inland in a westward direction. Long rows 
say. left—from the mutton or beef of the family dinner of mglberr^- trees, connected by ample festoons of 
of Che preceding day, mingled with crumbs of bread j vines; ^cornfields nearly ripe for tho sickle, inter- 
swept off on the same occasion from the table-cloth— : spereed with plantations of young maize, beans, and 
leavings offal, garbage, in fact, that is my daily food! olives, equally indicated the fertility of the oountry’ 
I havffjKen with my own eyes the Other going ont and its staple productions. Less hilly and romantic 
for her jwfemhulatiou in her perambulator (once iny than the scenery near Loretto, it still had no lack of 
property) attired in my private embroidered pelisse,, beauty; a background of mountains was never want¬ 
ed sheltered under my particular umbrella from the ing, and gifted with that marvellous brightness and 
rays of the sun. Aly complexion is now „of no sort of diversity of colouring peculiar to this clime, the 
consequence. Imay<get black and tan—f’d wither be landscape rarely sank into monotony. 

tftOjf tban'red and yellow nr the Other is—for all they --— - s . —— --—.—-c— 

■cate, and be exhibited to the public in a cotton dress * sit Joumtt No. 222 -The Santa Cawof Loretto. 


!"Cste, and be exhibited to the public in a cotton dress J 


> St Journolj No. 222—The Santa Cats of Loretto. 
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Jesi it An interesting little town, of some 5000 his portly sides with laughter; but Padre Fiorenzo 

I.AlJfflnta It* „ A. !_ _ !>l. . 1 __ a . <4 4* 1 ... A. *1.. 


the great emperor of Germany, whose constant wars 
with the lioman pontiffs and encouragement of litera¬ 
ture, render his memory very popular amongst Italian 
writers. A thriving trade in silk lias preserved it 
from tile squalid misery discernible in most of the 


that same theatre on, behalf of the poor, which the 
bishop perpitjed all the clergy and rdigiori to attend; 
dwelling with the simplicity of a child upon the great 
enjoyment this had afforded them. 

•From those mundirtio resorts—a messenger having 


inland towns of the Marche; and it can boast of some come to say all was now Ih read in ess-r wo 


palaces in tolerable preservation, a casino, a very 
pretty, theatre, and several churches, tliut of the 
Carmelites being amongst the prfticipal. m 
Father O’Grady, radiant witli joy, was awaiting us 


to the church of tlft Carmelites, where a side-door 
gave admission to the saerisly, and beyond tkia .to a 
dark tow-cijjlcd loom, lined with massive walnut-wood 
pres.n.9, in which all,the vestments and ornaments for 


in the street, to shew the way to the hotel where we the gr it religious solemnities weic deposited. An 
were to take up our quarters—for within the cloister iron-barred window fooksd into tho inner quadranglo 
itself no woman may set her foot—until two "oonw of the monastery; and tlirough a half-opened door.we 
adjoining tho cliurih and sacristy were prepaid! tor 1 had glimpses of along tabic spread for dinner; around 


the day’s festivities. They had been up since day¬ 
break, the good nun said, but ‘the laft touch was 
still wanting.* , 

The last touch being a lengthy process, and the inn 
barren of resources, a walk was proposed. Wo w ore 
conducted by the father and Pudie biorenzo, his great 


which several dnrk-robecf figures were hovering, the 
silvery licnd of tlih provincial himself now gnd then 
discernible as lie directed the arrangements. 

Father O'Gr.idy tying troubled in his mind about a 
certain plum-pudding, en th-' manipulation of which 
tiie dawn of morning had found liiin engaged, now 


friend, through the* market, the principal square, and j ceded ins jxi^t as iliief spokesman and squire to Vadre 
the main sticct called the torso, the worthy p lir being Fioicnzo, v. lip, with two other elderly monks, very 
evidently desirous tiie citizens of Jesi should all parti- 1 gl.sily engaged to do the* honours, 
cipatc iu tiie novelty of tiie presence of stianccrs, for Tiie ne\t lialf-liour saw tho good father revolving 
the town, lying out of tiie general route of travellers, perpetually between us and the kitchen, now disput- 
is very rarely visited. After this promenade, some- mg with the cook, an octogenarian artist, wlm had 
what fatiguing under a noonday’s sun, we went over no sympathy for such outlandish compounds, now 
the casino. The billiard, conversazione, and ball restraining tic* merriment^pf some of tho younger 
rooms, all.well arranged, and fti good taste, ineom- visitors, for whom tiie idea of transgressing convent 
parably superior to any corresponding establishment etiquette was irrisistibly attractive. A door from tiie 
in towns of far higher pretensions, in England; but! sneiisty temptingly stood open, leading down by two 
then, as Lucy was at hand patriotically to remark, li id . or throe steps into the qpurt, of which tiie church and 
we not mechanics’ libraries, and schools, and charitable | the rooms we o •ciqiicd formed*tlie southern extremity 
institutions, to atone for this deficiency? Admitting I and barrier. Vndor pain of the severest cxeoiwttflbi- 


all this to its fullest extent, I cannot see why casinos, < 
on the same simple footing ns those so common in J 


cation, the monks repeatedly assured us, females were 
interdicted from proceeding further; the threshold 


Southern Italy, should not be advantageously grafted on which wc crowded on hearing tiieso particulars, 
on English county society. In towns too small to being the utmost boundary. The two f'looming, joyous 
have a casino tie’ uobi/i to themselves, the higher and sisters, jusl out of tiie school-room, swlio hail accom- 
middle classes arc content to waive questions of panied us from Ancqpa, 4vith a mother too indulgent 
caste, and meet, ns at Ancona, or Macerata. or Jesi, on to’act as apy cluck ou their spirits, and an elder 
this neutral territory. Once n week, during Lent or brother, a barrister, almost as full of sport as them- 
Advent, when there is no opera to servo as a rallying- selves, proved amusingly refractory on this occasion, 
point, reunions for music and cards draw together the Whenever tiie provincial—who had come fn once or 


subscribers, without any extravagance in diess on the twice to pay his compliments—was out of the way, or 
part of the wealthier ladies, provoking the lo*s affluent my uncle’s attention was engaged, they made a feint of 
to foolish emulation. Two or three times iu the course dancing down the stepSgand rushing into tho forbidden 
of tiie year, balls are given, where a greater display is ground ; just for the amusemeut of being chased back 


permitted, yet still without the inequalities of tort unc again by the terrified 1’adrc Fiorenzo, and rebuked by 
thus rendered more apparent loading to any offensive Father O’Grady, who evidently enjoyed the joke, 
airs of superioiity. No refreshments are supplied on though lie tried to look serious upon it, with: ‘Chil- 
tbeso occasions, tiie low amount of tho subscription, dliren dlicar, why can’t yc remain quiet? Shure, now, 
twelve dollars a year for each member—inclusive of it’s excommunicated ye’ll be! Ah! more’s the pity 
his family, however numerous—not furnishing funds that yu don’t care for that! Now jist ho nsy, and ddh’t 
beyond thoso necessary for attemVmcc, lights, !utd turn the house out of windows.’ But as tho ‘childhron’ 


beyond thoso necessary for attemVmcc, lights, .-ynl turn the house out of windows.’ But as tho‘childhron’ 
music, and keeping up tho establishment for the old would not bo ‘ aty,’ after one or two more escapadet,tho 
bachelors and heads of houses, who frequent it regularly door was locked ; and they were fain to resort to some 
every day and every evening the whole twelvemonth new device to beguile* the time. Visible from tho iron* , 
round. barred window were some of tho younger brethren 

We concluded our peregrinations by the inspection walking up and down the prohibited quadrangle, 
of the theatre, Padre Fiorenzo having an acquaintance trying to get a glimp o of the English heretics, whose 
with one of the employes, through whom*access to it visit had thrown the whole community into such^ilea- 
was obtained. Even witli the disadvantages of being curable excitement. With black silk scarfs *nd white 
seen by. daylight, it might be pronounced a very handkerchiefs, tiie delighted mad-caps extemporised 
elegant little structure; the columns nnd ceiling some nuns' costumes, iu which they took their station^ 
ornamented in white and gold, and the three tiers at tho window, and confronted Father O’Grady as he 
of private boxes draperied with blue silks Father t was crossing tho enclosure on his return from one of 
O’Grady trod the stage witli a mock-heroic air, and his expeditions to tiie kitchen. • 

favoured ns witli two or three roulades of so much The admiration of Mother Hubbard, in that re- 
c fleet, that we protested ho must often be hear- nowned epic of our infancy, on hading her faithful 
ing operas, and hinted he perhaps occasionally ven- canine attendant travestted in a court-suit, lias its 
tured there in disguise. At this instmationf he shook parallel in the father’s astonishment and laughter at 
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till*, apparition, In which lie was chorused by Padre 
JftorenzO and the others; until hearing tlio provincial 
‘approaching, they "wiped their ayes, and entreated 
them to remove theit impromptu attire; while to keep 
them ‘ out of further mischief and provide spine 
employment for the more sober member^ of j^lie party, 
they asked the superior’s permission to shew us the 
church Vestments. This was graciously accorded; and 
one after another the presses Were opened hy tin 
monks; and ri/'h brocades,'Tissues of gold*and silver, 
silks embroidered in various colours, wire successive!) 
drawn forth, the provincial himself deigning to exp’ain 
for what»they were designed. , 

The welcome announcement of dinner still found us 
thus engaged. We were ushered with eroat alee-for t 
cannot repeat too often that, with the exception of the 
provincial, they all seemed ns easily set laughing as a 
parcel of school-hoys—Into the next room, where our 
venerable host and the fathers who, lvid pniiouriy 
been making cotwrrvisionc, took their seats with us at 
the table. Wo were waited upon 1 y two lay-brothers, 
whose broad smiles and oecatdongl remniks, shewed 
they participated in the general hilarity ; the provin¬ 
cial liimsclf playing the courteous attentive host to 
perfiction, seeming to sanction and approve it. To 
say the repast was seasoned with Attic s ljt would be a 
flower of speech; neither was there anything peculiarly 
droll in tho sallies with which J’.idre Alberto, tlio hd 
esprit of the convent, sustained, or, in Father O'Grady’» 
opinion, enhanced his reputation ; but there was some¬ 
thing so pleasant in the intense childlike happiness 
of those good Carmelites^, that it would have been 
invidious to scan tl,eir <intellectu.il attainments at 
such a moment. Ur Primrose’s oft-quoted words were 
exactly applicable to that party : ‘ I can’t s iy whether 
we had more wit among us tjfan usual, but certainly 
we had more laughing,’ 

O! tka dinner itself, I shall say hut little: the readers 
of these sketches must be by this time familiar with 
Italian bills of faTe. The soup of clear broth, wherein 
floated little squares of a compound resembVng hard 
custard; the unfailing kisn;,& fnittiui of hi ulus and 
bread-crumbs, sprinkled with powdered sugar; larded 
capons; a dish of fennel-rtiot, .dressed with butter 
and clieeso; roast kid; a pie, of which cook^ombs were 
the principal ingredients, with a sweet crust; a zupjta 
Inglete, cake steeped in rum and covered with custard; 
*on purpose,’ the provincial said, ‘for th» English 
ladies, accustomed from childhood to mix spirits with 
the^y food;’ and, lastly, Father O’Gradv’s p'jim- 
pndding, but, alas! served in,a soup-tureen, for the 
flour had been forgotten in its composition, and no 
amount of boiling had availed to give it the desired 
consistency. Still the innumerable jokes this fur¬ 
nished, amply compensated for its partial failure the 
young barrister told them it was exacti) like thp p'mn- 
broth served out at Christmas at St Gross's Hospital, 
out of the most famous restitutions in England, lie 
asserted, for good cheer, and incited every one by 
exAfiple as well as precept to do justice to Father 
O’Grady’s culinary achievements. Though he had 
already Bhcwn himself emulous of a boa constrictor's 
capacity, he now sent ^is plate for a second supp’y, 
compelling Padre Fiorenao, as a tribute to friendship, 
to do the same. 

At tlie conclusion of the banquet, Fra Carmclo, the 
old cook of yhom we liad beard so much, ami who vas 
declared to have acquitted himself right manfully, 
was summoned to receive the thanks of the company. 

>r found him playing the guitar, with 
wont daily to solace himself at the com- 
s duties in tho kitchen, and triumphantly 
prward. In his brown Carmelite dress, he 
looked a most interesting cook. Though 
ty, his tall spare figure was only slightly 
and there wa* a vivacity in his light-blue 
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eyes and ruddy complexion, which led to the conclu¬ 
sion that his alleged occasional shortcomings in his 
art were more the result of inattention than Incapacity. 

On rising from table, the provincial offered to fare 
due passi, a great distinction, which was of coutse 
accepted. Again the whole party sallied forth, he and 
my unelet—who won golden opinions, though suffering 
martyrdom throughout the day—leading the van. We 
w ent to see two or three churches, and then, at Father 
O’Grady’s suggestion, were taken to a nunnery, which 
he knew would be a treat for us. All the sisters 
crowded to the parhloiio to see the strangers. >It was 
not a grating, as in the stricter orders, but simply a 
large aperture like a wido unglazed window, at which 
they clustered, talking eagerly to tho monks, asking 
questions about the little world of Jesi, and gazing 
with unrestrained and delighted curiosity upon us. 

Anlongst fifteen or sixteen thus assembled, little 
beauty, less mind, was discernible. I saw but one ; 
interesting fat<e—a f.ice that had, or might have had, 
a history, written on it. Indeed, several of these nuns’; 
were positively ill favoured, evidently devoted to the 
ekiister because tlieir parents had found it imprac¬ 
ticable to got them otherwise disposed of. Some told 
us they had never left the convent eince their first 
entrance as < durande, seven or eight years of ago; they 
grew attached to the nuns and their companions, and 
as the time for returning home drew nigh, estranged 
by many years’ separation from their families, besought 
that they might not be removed, and passed through 
their novitiate, and took the veil, without ever going 
beyond the walls. They all talked as fast as possible, as 
if to make the most of the opportunity; interspersing 
whatever they said, or commenting on whatever they 
heard, with relocations to the Madonna and saints, 
and ejaculations of simple wonder. I was amused, 
though, nt noticing how well informed they were of all 
that was passing in Josi society; their information 
being derived, the monks told 'us with an air of pitying 
superiority, through whatever they could glean from 
occasional visitors; but especially from the gossip 
collected at market by the woman charged every 
morning to purchase tlieir supplies, and who, in con¬ 
signing the provisions nt the convent-wicket, com¬ 
municates any novelties she has picked up. A single 
observation denoting deep thought or enthusiasm, I 
sought m vain to hear; indeed, as I reflected at the 
time, it would ho difficult to convey any notion of their 
limited capacity. Not tending the sick, «ot instruct¬ 
ing the poor; with only four or five educand? to bring 
up till tlio age of sixteen or seventeen, exactly as they 
themselves have been educated—embroidery and the 
mnking of confectionary filling up all the leisure left 
after the performance of their stated religious exercises, 
which call them for several hours daily to the choir, 
what a dreary unsatisfactory life, according to our 
notions of existence and its duties, stretches itself 
before these women. But they said they were happy; 
and, looking at tin bevy of English girls before them, 
lifted up their eyes and hands in sadness to think 
their hearts were not disposed to follow their example. 

Tt was pleasant to know what delight onr visit had 
afforded them, and to note the earnestness with which 
they begged us to return to Jesi and come to see 
them,! to have the conviction that we had furnished 
the whple sisterhood with materials for at least a fort¬ 
night's conversation, and several years’ reminiscences. 

Tho good Carmelites, too, if our self-pride did not 
greatly mislead us, marked this day with a white 
stone; and long after the pursuit* and interests of a 
busier life have dimmed its recollections with the 
majority of their guests, will continue to treasure 
every incident of their visit. 

My leave-taking of the good monks of Jesi waa soon 
followed by a long farewell tv Ancons and it* kindly 
people. ( In bridging these sketches to a conclusion, I 
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feel m if tiya pain of parting were renewed, while many 
unrecorded traits of courtesy, sympathy, and friend* 
ship yrowd upon me. If such omissions have Arisen, 
it has been from no spirit of depreciation. In reminis¬ 
cences like the foregoing, the peculiarities a stranger 
cannot but fail to remark must*be prominently 
brought forward: those good qualities no impartial 
observer can deny to the national character being often 
left iu tho background, simply because offering less 
•cope for comment or description. 

The sole merit of what I liavi written is its truth. 
Not an anecdote, not an incident, is here given hut 
wnat is scrupulous!) authentic, "'d'ith a little exagger i- 
tion, I might have been much more amosiiTg, but I 
preferred delineating these things us they really arc -< 
in their light and darkness, iu tltur fairnesb and 
deformity—in what our ptidc might stoop to imitate, 
or onr gratitude make us thankful that we diffu* 

A REMINISCENCE OF FIElfo LANE. 
Fn.cn La.ni. is now a thing of the past, llial odd¬ 
looking bower of dangling bilk-binncrs, beneath 
which a colony of filthy Jew-fences with villainous 
faces, and fat Jewesses stinted in skiit and bare of 
elbow, burrowed and sweltired in darkness and foul 
vapours, has at length -vanished. London lias lost 
something by the lies of Field Line. It has not a 
single slum left to compare with the commercial 
resorts of Constantinople or Grand Cairo, as Field 
Lano did, rivalling them in its mingled aspect of bril¬ 
liancy and squalor, its slndy sanlcksness, even in the 
dog-days,*and its odours so genuinely Asiatic. But 
nobody need legret that that dcicctablc Goshen lias 
disappeared from the imp of Loftilon, unless it be 
the pickpockets, whose bazur and smctiniy it 
was, and who made it so picturesque a garner of 
their spolia opium as to comp nsate in some degree 
to the public e)c for the solace of which they* 
deprived the public nose. A hundred thousand 
handkerchiefs per annum, it is said, were bought 
and sold m Field L me—all extracted from tho 
pockets of tho public by lulc of thumb, and all 
hung up as troplues iu tint sinuous gallery of ban 
ners for the sad public to admire, and pun ban' it 
they' chose. And tho puhLo did ailnnre, in their 
way; that is, they laughed at the impudence of the 
thing—ma^e of tho thiol's nmhet a standing joke — 
in some sense, took a sort of pride in it, and com¬ 
mended it to strangeu and country-cousins as a liBn 
of a peculiar speciesnot the real British animal, of 
course, but yet a smart, plucky beast that scorned to 
carry his tail between ins legs. 

I confess, for my p irt, 1 never relished the jokes 
of which this deu of rascality' was tho standing 
occasion. 1 had a reason for it. For more than 
five-and-twenty years I never came within sight of 
it without a shudder; and never passed, in all that 
time, its Holborn outl-t without involuntarily quick¬ 
ening my pace until it was at least fifty yards in the 
rear. I am giad at last to sec it razed to the ground. 
You will hardly wonder at that if you read what I 
am now going to set down. . 

In the summer of 1832 i was a young blockhead 
just turned’twenty-one: to be sure, what n<f ass I 
•was, half fop and all fool! 1 had served 4ny time 
down in Suffolk (1 shan’t say where), anil had learned 
my wade as a liair-dresser, by dint of seven years’ 
practice, tolerably well. At the expiration of my 
apprenticeship, I came up to town witji all my 
fortune—above a hundred pounds—in my pocket,* 
intending to see tho world and enjoy myself before 
I settled down to business. I bought a fashionable 
suit, sported cream-coloured gloves, hung a gold 
guwd-cuaia that cost'me ten guine|s roun<| ray,neck, 


cocked nfy Paris beaver on one side, and strutted 
i the streets with a teaselled umber-headed cone. 
Faugh! I almost deserved what I mot with. • 
Well, I did enjoy myself, notwithstanding. Every* 
thing was’ a pleasure to mo in those days—and then, 
as to Vauxhall,, the tfteatrea, the danoing-rooms, the 
fiee-aud-eJUy’S, the shades—I thought them Paradise 
itself. I made friend/ with some young fellows as 


we ‘dnl tljp thing -and^many a preposteroud and 
senseless thing we esrtainly/hd. f 
One day, having m ide an appointment to dine -with 
one of these chance acquaintances, 1 was proceeding 
in ill cosfume along llolhorn towards the place of 
assignation, when !i mop-headed, ragged urchin ran 
against me, and nearly' gapped me up; and the next 
moment, I dial ou red that I had lost my handkerchief 
from my pocket. I was loo preen to suspect the 
little vagabond of liaviig taken it—besides, he hod 
disippe.ued. fl’liis loss was nothing; it was only the 
trouble of purehua"u another. 1 proceeded *0nwards 
on the look-out tor a shop, when I came suddenly 
upon the cnti.mee to Field Lane, which disclosed to 
my view thousands oi handkerchiefs dangling from 
walls, and lines, -pid open windows: and up I walked 
to make my si'leotion. The queer aspect ot the^iPace 
tickled my fluey, and amused mo much—the chaffer¬ 
ing, squabbling, and bawling— the coarse jokes I 
In aid, the odd faces th it peeped out on all sides*-the 
myriads of silken spoils that fluttered around and 
aloft—all ‘■tiuck me with an agreeable sense of 
novelty, and, being in no hurry, and thinking I 
might as well see the whflft; of it, I wandered from 
end to i oil of the lane before trSubling myself about 
the business in hand. The sue ns of the place, plump 
and unctuous, paid me marked attention, and would 
fain have entrapped nib into*a bargain, but I was 
cillous*to their compliments, and held on my ]gay. 
Having at length satisfied my curiosity, I retraced 
my stops, mid ciUciing a shop at hazard, demanded 
to be shew n some of tho best of the wares. The shop 
was a sprj of shid-lo iking chamber, yghich was almost 
empty; the whole of tfic merchandise having been 
1 1 an si cried to the lines apd poles without, where, as It 
hang thick as leaves bii a tree, it completely obscured 
the view ofSvhat was passing in the lane. The man 
who rose up fiom b hind the counter in answer to 
my challenge, su uud to my first view all nose and 
scrubby ban, but a pair of dark black* eyes twinkled 
beneath one bio id hush pf brow that covered them 
botTi, and ins bristly 'jaw contorted with a grin as he 
asked: ‘ Bldg' yer vaift de verra pest, ma tear,? ’ 

Of coutse I wanted the host, and was not^particular 
as to price. 

The fellow eyed me leisurely all over as I gave him 
to undi rstaud that much, and no doubt lie took my 
measure to a hair. ‘ Wen vill de shentleman slitep 
into de vareus, an’ loolc at some vot is fust-rate?’ # 
lie opened a whitewashed door at the end of the 
shop, aud beckoned me to follow. I obeyed - T and 
threading a dark nirrovv passage some few paces in 
length, was shown,into a <haraby not more than 
ten feejt square, lighted by a small window in’ 
the roof, and totally empty, with the exception of 
what seemed n huge Siam m’s chest, a short bench, 
and some tools and billets of wood lying gjbout, 
together with a dozen or so of big square paving- 
stones^ which seemed to havo been brought in front 
Holborn, which w as then undergoing repair. * ■ 

The Jew produced a bunch of keys from hia pocket, 
and ejaculating : 1 Ha, ha, ma tear ! I shall shew yer 
de pootiful gootsli 1 ’ began fumbling at the lock of 
the chest, to open it. But somehow it would not 
open, and defied nil his efforts,^ili the fellow began to 
curse the lock, and work himrelf into a passion with 
it. He stamped and bavfted, and anathematised some 
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absent old woman, wlio, lie sw ore bitterly, *h«d been 
noddling, and bud hampered the lock. 

• At drat, the fellow's antics amqped me: but all at 
oqpe it struck me tint tiie passion was unnatural and 
feigned; and now the queer reports I lind'hoard,of 
London traps and villainies rushed to my recollection: 
and X begun immediately to suspect tluit.afl was not 
as it should be. I turned towards the door, intending 
to regain the shop, when it suddenly Hew open, and 
a figure in the guise of aa old w oman, supporting 
berwlf on a crutch, barred, the w.%’■ 

I say, in tho guise of an old woman; for if that 
apparition was of the female sex, then I urn the man 
in file moon. I had mown too inanpr masculine beards 
during tho last seven jeqrs to bo mist ikon on that 
point: tho seeming old woman was n sturdy ruffian 
of forty, not two hours shaved—1 stw it at a alanco; 
and the sight sent all the blood in my veins bounding 
back to its souree. • , 

Tho Jew launched a torrent of i(l>u& nt his con¬ 
federate,'and demanded the kyy of tho chest, i was 
too much prepossessed to note ins acts or to hear 
much he stud. I endeavoured td maintain a c.ue- 
less air, but could not withdraw my gu/e from the 
pretended old woman. I heard the hox-hd thrown 
back, and the voice of the Jew extolling the wares 
within. I made a feint of turning to look at theqj; 
and at the same moment I saw the pettieoated ruffian 
feeling with his left hand for what seemed a fragment 
of a troomstick, which leaned against the wail behind 
the dtfjr. Something—perhaps mv better angel— 
gave me courage. I dashed at the object myself, and , 
seized it firmly in my gr. 1^1 —it reos u jmmtt'ri hw «/ ] 
iron. My worst suspicions weie emifirmed in an 
instant; and at the same moment the villains wlm 
had me in their tods, threw off the mask. The bigger 
ruffian lifted his cruteh'witli doth hands, and aimed a 
savage blow, which I luckily caught on Mie it bn bar, 
and wlijch shivered the crutch to fragments. Almost 
at the same moment the Jew grappled me by the 
throat. I dashed the heel of the bar into lps face, 
and he flew tocthc end of the room, ennying my j 
lavender-silk neck-tio and diamond pm in his hand. 

I expected the bulkier assqssin would close; but, | 
instead of that, he planted his b&ck against the door 
—now firmly shut—and shielded hiinsc'f with the 
remrgint of his crutch. No time was to be lost- the 
Jew would recover himself, and return to the attack 
in an instant—heavy tools were lying about—1 should 
be beaten down and slain. Madly I rushed towards I 
the door, and was in the act of poising my weapon ' 
fora blow which should crush the skull of the burly 
ruffian, spite of his fence, when suddenly the whole 
scene shot upwards into tho air ; the last thing I saw 
was the fire-flashing eye and demoniac grin' of my 
opponent—and I was falling, falling in a guit of 
piteliy darkness. 

Men of genius talk and write very fine things about 
tho wondrous eelcrity of thought, and the freaks of 
imagination and memory under certain<eircum«tanee«. 

I don’t understand that kind of subject mjself; but I 
it’s all true thcy„say, nevertheless. In those most j 
‘horrible moments I saw myself a child in arms— 
a boy at school—an apprentice, shaving my master’s j 
customers in the old shop—and, what is more, I saw , 
myself dead and dashed to pieces nt the bottom of a 
frightful dungeon, and my mangled body stripped and 
plundered, afid then packed away in a hole, outmf the 
World for ever. 

But tiuf terrible vision was not destined to bo 
realiscda^pstead of dashing on the floor of a dungeon, 

I fell sottse into a mass of filthy fluid, the odour of 
which informed me at once that I had been hurled 
iutq^K comgion sewqr. The drain was deep, and 
1 to exercise some skill as a swimmer before I 
jmy feet. Even tlujp I stood up to the armpits 


in the vile liquid, tho effluvia of which threatened to 
r poison me with every breath I drew. Happily, I had 
suffered no serious bodily injury by my fall, the force 
of which had been neutralised by the water. I looked 
up just ns the trap-door through which I had descended 
was in the act ol closing—saw it raised to its level, 
and lSeanl the villains slipping tho bolt that secured 
it. What was to be done ? I gave myself up for lost. 
If I cried out, none were likely to hear me save the- 
fiends who had compared my destruction, which any 
alarm on my part would only goad them to com¬ 
plete. I had not relinquished the non bur, but* still 
cl 11 tolled it inechnnicailv, and 1 now began groping 
with it in the dense darkness, to ascertain, if possible, 
in w hat direction to proceed, to es upe, if it might be, 
from the ruffians’ power. I found that I stood in tho- 
centre of the channel, in which a slow current ran in 
om direction, as I judged towards the river. The 
water shallowed towards the sides. I crept involun- 
t-iuly to the ♦side furthest from the trap above my 
head, whpre the flood scarcely readied to my kueos. 
A deadly shiver came over me, and I felt about with 
mv hands for some place of rest, as I fancied my 
senses were leaving me. Thank Heaven, that did 
not take place! A rough sort of buttress of old 
brickwork projected from the bank, and in the angle 
of that i crouched half in tho water, and tried 
to collect my wandering faculties. I was hardly 
ensconced in this position, when a dull gleam shim¬ 
mered faintly on the surface of the -filthy water. 1 
knew' it must come fiotn the trap-door overhead, 
and wailed in horror for what it might portend— 
half-expecting to see tltt> ruffian masqueradcrjlcseend, 
knife in hand, to make sure of his work. I held my 
breath, for I kneuj, that the villains were listening, 
and that the slightest sound from tne would seal my 
doom. Then 1 heard a lumbering noise above, and 
(lie next moment down came a shower of tho monster 
paving-stones, which would have crushed the life out 
6f an ox had they fallen upon him. Then tho trap 
closed once more, and again all was darkness. 

How long I crouched there, devoured with terror 
and apprehension, I cannot say. To me it appeared _ 
an age; it may not have been n dozen minutes. I 
had come to the conclusion that there I should die, 
aud rot piecemeal, and never bo discovered; and 
there X should have died, it is my opinion, if a new 
cause of apprehension had not roused me. While I was 
in the lowest state of despondency, a red gleam shot 
along the dark water, from tho distance of some thirty 
fo& up the stream. X looked, and there, through a 
hole in tho ou-rhanging arch, caused by knocking out a 
few bricks, appealed the face of the Jew, still bleeding 
from the compliment I had administered, and wild 
with mingled rage, pain, and anxiety. The wretch 
hold a horse-pistol in one hand, and in tho other a 
lantern furnished with a bull's-eye, which threw its 
scatehing rays to whatever point he turned it. I 
was sure now that jnv hour was come; but lo! when 
the Hash wns turned 1.1 my direction, its full force fell 
on the intervening buttress, nnd by lying still as I 
was, I could remain eflectually concealed. 

Through a small crcvicp I watched tho face of the 
Jew ,>018 lie turned his piercing eyes in every direction, 
and I thought I read in 'it nt length his conviction 
that Iliad p&rished— a conclusion to which lie may 
have been helped by the sight of my hat cast np in* 
the shallows on one side. In that case, I asked myself, 
what would lie do ? Would he rtot descend with his 
comrade to find and plunder my body ? I had not a 
doubt of it—and my only chance lay in making my 
fefscnpe before they executed their purpose. The light 
which had shewn mo the Jew’s face had shewn me 
also something of the bearings of my prison. I saw 
that I could not proceed down the stream without 
getting into decpeifcwater, but that upwards the depth 
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utos nothing—the flow rippling over stones and ofthl fatigue, I* should b» devoured by the swarms of /its j 
that lay in its course. Therefore, as soon as the Jew 1 and already I felt exhausted in ‘every faculty ofnry 
had disappeared, I rose cautiously from my position, body. '* - ' 

and groped my way through the rayless gloom against Conceiye my joy, if you can,‘when, on a chanCe 
the course of the current. I still retained niy weapon, look backwards in the direction I had come, I per- 
and it stood me in good stead as I "held it abo^p my ceived at po yreat distance, and framed in the black 
head, by warning me when to stoop and save my bare circle of surrounding darkness, the figure of a man 
scalp from the impending brickwork. When once carrying nn old horn-lantern strung from hid heck, 
fairly out of hearing and sight-range of my pcrsecu-' with a basket at his back, a bag at his. girdle, ^ Cage 
tors, a fact of which I was aware from the angular full of live.rats in one liuiifl, and a staff in the other, 
course I followed, my spirits began to revive within Ho was attended fly a swage-looking bull-terrier, 
flae, and something like hope once more dawned upon which came scouring towards me open-mouthed, and 

mtr intni?. • BCGllied inclined tf) vpapnt mv trnenune nn hia wArflan. 


from the street, but which worn all foo narrow to 
admit the passage of my body. At first, nlj I cared 
for was to hasten on jpid on, away and i . furtliei' 


my mind. • . seemed inejined to resent my trespass on his wArren. 

To my great relief, I found as I proceeded that Neu-r, perhaps, did # mortal man rejoice more devoutly 
the horrible gloom' grew leBs dense, partly, perhaps, than T did at the presence of this strange and un- 
because my sight was becoming habituated to it, but looked-fur apparitidn. ,Tlie man, bare to tlie hips, r 
partly also because a few rnya strdhmed in hire and was a mass of filth and rags; yesterday, I would not* 
there through some of the side-gullies of the'drain, have spoken to him on any consideration to bo mbli¬ 
the ends of which were separated but by a grating tioned; but noiy, I couH have pressed him to my 

f _si., -a._a. i_ a. _t. _ _n •_____ ai| a _v.l i_ t •_ __ r 


away from the bloodthirsty assassins. Or 
the main channel, or what appeared to t 
branched off into other channels as largo \ .. 


Wice i side. 


heart, or kissel tile tattered item of his garments. I 
<«m not sure I did not, do something as foolish the 
moment my trembling limbs had carried me to his 


Sell, had 
■nrly so. ■ 


The honest fellow did not at all reciprocate my 
earnestness. Holding me olf at arm's-length, hqljeld 


This gave me soihc comfort, as in the case of pursuit i up his lantern for a good view, and deliberately 
my pursuers might elect the wrong track, and thus : surveyed me from head to foot. 


miss me. I had hurried onwards for some hours, and j ‘Blest if't ain’t a reg’iar swell!’ lie ejaculated at 
left the murderous den some miles behind before my ' length. 1 Why, what the doose makes the lilies of 
limbs began to fail me, and I found myself compelled you down in the shore? an’ where’s yer dog, man 
to stop to recruit my strength by rest. I sst down alive?—Come into the shore without ne’er a dof! it’s 
by a side-drain whence a few rays of light shone i a wonder the rats han’t a eat ee Imp!’ 

in, and nesting my head ui/bn my knees, allowed ‘I didn’t come here ofuiy pwn accord,’. I said, 

the current to liow under my legs. I could hear ‘Shew me the way out, and I’ll pay you well.’ 
above my head the noise of tlu^traffic that rolled ‘Well, hang me if I knows what to make on it. 
along the streets, the rattle of wheels, and the pat, Not come in o’ yer hoi^i accord! How was it then? 
pat of innumerable feet—and the tears now for the You’ve a been here ever since^ne o'clock, anyhow.’ 
first time started in my eyes, as I wondered whether ‘No,*l liavfl not—it was after three o'clock pdiM I 
I should ever again he restored to the busy worli^ got here.’ . 

above. This melancholy temper of mind was, how- ‘That’s onpossible. Tide was a-comin’ in then, an’ 
ever, put to flight, by the teeth of a huge rat, which had it ain’t gone down yet.’ 

fastened on my ankle with the gripe of a vice. I had ‘Will you guide me opt, and take if guinea for your 

to crusit the fellow with iny weapon before he would i trouble?’ I said impatiently. t 

let go, and the next minute had to do battle with I ‘In course I guides yen out, whether I will or no 
hundreds more, which swarmed upon me from nil ! —cos if you fullers me. jou gits out when I do; but 
quarters, dashing at my face and hands, and falling j we can’t go out till the tide’s gone down, an’ that 
on my neck from the roof, which was too low to per- ■ won't be for this hour, l reckon. What I wants to 
mit me to stand upright. I must have smashed fifty j know is how you got in—cos it looks .queer, yer see. 
of them a* least before the troop withdrew from me j Here, take a swig o’ this here, an’ tell us all about 
to regale themselves on their dead companions, apd j it.’., 

allowed mo to pursue my way. | lie produced a pocket-flask us lie spoke, and glad 

This assault deterred me from proceeding further enough I was to take a pull at the fiery spirit it eon- 
in the same direction, anil I resolved to retrace my tained, and which almost in a moment gave me new 
steps, and try another turning which I had marked life. 

about an hour before. One hope had haunted me all , ‘ That’s the sort to keep the stench out of a feller’s 

along, since 1 had shaken off’ the fear of being mnr- : stomiek, ain’t it?’ he said with a grin as he followed 
dered. I had seen the day before in that neighbour- ! my example. ‘Now for it. Let’s sit down here—my 
hood a part of the street ripped up for the repair of j basket’s seat enough for two—an’ tell us how Alio 
the main sewer. If I could find tli*t spot, my deliver- [ doose a gemman like you comes a shorin’ of it.’ 
anee would be effected. I could think of no other I Without mflrc ado, I told my story as the reader 
chance, and naturally clung to that with the tenacity ! already knows it, to the unqualified amazement ami , 
of despair. With an eye to the rats in my progress, I indignation of the lisarer. ■ 

regained the place 1 sought, and groped along as fast I shall not repeat his comments on the narrative, 

as I could. From the increased noise overhead; and ‘The bloody-minded villins!’ he concluded; ‘won't 

the almost utter absence or light, owinft to tha length you hang ’em ? ’ 

of the side-drains, I gathered that I was tfinrersing ‘That I certainly will, if I can lay hold of them,* 
one of the grand thoroughfares of the city. Several vats my reply. 

times I halted, and shouted at the top of my voice at ‘ Air I ’ll go an’ see ’em swing—blest if I don’t.’ ■ 

the embouchure of the tributary drains; but no reply ‘And you,’ said I—‘how came you here? Yotf 


times I halted, and shouted at the top of my voice at ‘ Air I ’ll go an’ sec ’em swing—blest if I don' 

the embouchure of the tributary drains; but no reply ‘And you,’ said I—‘how came you here? 

ever reached my ears, and I desisted at length in utter seem to be quite at home in this horrible plaoC.’ 
hopelessness of making myself heard. I knew by this ‘Oh,’ said lie, * the place is well enough, if that’s 
tintt; from the hours I had been under ground, that all—only wish I had it all to myself, an’ no hinter¬ 
file evening must be drawing in, nnd I looked for lopers. Yer see, I’m a shore-hunter for many a long 
nothing less than passing tlie night, which, I was year. Ail a feller finds down here Is,his own,'an* 
convinced, woiild be the last of my existence, in this nobody thinks of olaimm’ it agin—wouldn’t git it if 
livihg.tomb, I knew that as sootfas I sutcumbed to they did, I reckon.’ * 
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of L.600 was offered by a body, entitled the ‘ Steam- 
coal Collieries Association,’ for tbe best me^iod of 
applying fuel to a given multitubnlar boiler, so as to 
consttrae the fuel, and leave no visible smoke to escape 
into the atmosphere. The question of breadth of 
fire-grate was left an open one to edch competitor; a 
drawing of the boiler was furnished to each; the 
coals to be employed on the trial were drawn from 
the same pit; the results of each stage of the experi¬ 
ments carefully recorded; the residuary portions 
accurately weighed, and, in short, everything done so 
aatorinsure the most perfect Jaimess in the trials. 

Judging from the Report no# before ns, \^o should 
conclude that the four plans selected for actual tiial 
were considered the most likely, a priori, to meet the 
required conditions; and, as such,'were tried at the 
expense of the Association. The other candid ites, to 
the number of ninety-nine, refused to avail theifiselves 
of the opportunity which was chen them of testiiif 
their plans at their own expense. W8 have, there¬ 
fore, only to do with the four selected oncs-rnamely, 
those of Messrs Hobson and llopkinson, Huddersfield; 
Mr C. W. Williams of Liverpool; Mr li Stoney, 
Dublin; and Mr Hobson, South Shields. Of these 
four, the competitor who was declared by {lie judges 
to have satisfied the conditions laid down by tne 
Association, was Mr Williams, a gentleman to whom 
the public arc already very deeply indebted lor 
his researches on subjects of this nature; and who 
is said, in fact, to have taught us all we know of 
any moment as to the consumption of fuel upon 
useful and scientific principles in steam-furnaces. 
We remtmber the name in connection with an air- 
jet some twenty-five jears ago, which it was slid at 
the time had been found to produce a conversion of 
the dense smoke of the marine-boiler furnace into a 
volume of bright flame, and thus to have achieved a 
great and double advantage That steamers at the 
present day continue to announce their approacl^ 
while still far in the ‘offing,’ by the characteristic 
cloud of smoke, is no proof that Mr Williams was , 
given in that case more credit than he deserved; 
for, of all slow-coaelies in adopting improvements, 
steam-companies seem to he the very slowest. 

Before explaining the different plans brought to trial, 
and the causes of Mr Williams’s success, we shall dwell 
a moment on some curious and important scientific 
facts brought under our notice by the Report. 

It would seem that the question of per fa t romhus- 
tion is not set at rest by the absence of eniolje; 
invisible gases may be passing away unconeumod from 
want of oxygen—that is, from want of air; and when 
air is supplied only through the face of the fire-grate, 
this, on the production of visible smoke, will be the 
result. Air, then, must be largely admitted; some 
think it should be heated for the purpose, but the 
judges very properly observe that the heating of air 
involves so many inconveniences, that it is in no way 
to be recommended unless absolutely indispensable. 
It considerably enhances the merit of Mr Williams’s 
system, that it has nothing to do with heated air, or 
any otiior troublesome or expensive complications. 
Its simplicity, indeed, taken in connection with its 
perfect success, is one of its greatest merits; for it is 


kind which may be quite inadmissible on a grand scale. 

It farther appears that the mere passing of gases 
through a body of burning fuel will not of itself 
destroy the smoke. On this account, it has beep 
proposed to supply a jet of air to the gases just as 
they an entering the fire from below. The judges 
remark upon this, that the destructive effeet upon the 
ban supporting this fire has not been sufficiently 
co nsi der e d by projectors. The intense helt generated 


by the process speedily destroys these bars; aqd it 
has been proposed to obviate this difficulty by sub¬ 
stituting for them,hollow tubes, *fiiled with aft or* 
water. Ifrom this, it is replied, even if successful to 
a certain extent, might arise too many inconveniences, 
in regurd # ofsea-going ships, to render its adoption 
desirable. Tne failure^ of one such tube—and, in 
spite of all that can he said, we know that, exposed 
to an intenso heat, feilure would be extremely woh- 
ablc—might render the -#hole boiler useless* and 
stop the voyage. * , 

Again, the judges disapprove of the introduction of 
strum witl^ air into the furnace, which has likewise 
bei .1 proposed; and, without going into the rather 
deep reience of the matter, it must be obvious that 
this method would bo .highly objectionable on the 
ground of expense and complication. 

We now come to a brief description of the com¬ 
peting systems, Jieginniitg with that of Mr Robson, 
which was tliiffirit brought to trial. 

The principle of tlii^plan is to divide the furnace 
into two fire-grates the one at the back being shorter 
than the other, and*at a lower level. This back-grate 
is quite a separate affair, furnished with separate 
doors for cleaning and the supply of fuel; thif^t^oor 
has a valve in it tor the admission of air; and there 
i!*also what is called a ‘distributing tube,’ perforated 
w ith holes, to allow air to get at all parts of the fire 
at once. 

The plan of proceeding is, to bum coal in the front- 
crate, and coke or cinders in the second. It was 
expected that the gases generated in the outer, and 
forced to pass through and />vej the bright clear fire 
in the inner, grate, would lie all consumed; but 
in this the judges found that the object was ‘only 
partially accomplished/ The idea, however, is ingeni¬ 
ous and interesting; and very probably may contain 
the gfi-ms <J£ success, after some further improve¬ 
ments. likely enougli to be suggested in pracyce. It 
appears that air is not admitted directly to the fire 
.in the front-grate. and consequently it can excite no 
surprise that the mass qf fuel there barns slowly, with 
n loss of effective force in the boilej. This is one of 
the weak points’which ipay be strengthened in time. 

* The next plan was that of Messrs Hobson & Co. 

In this, ai/is freely admitted irr various ways, which 
we shall not pause to describe. There is hqre a 
complication of brick pillars and brickwork to distri¬ 
bute and equalise the currents of air, and effect the 
mixture of it with the gases. ‘ As to prevention of 
smoke, this plan was’jvronouncod efficient, though in 
hajrd firing it requires considerable attention from the 
stoker.’ The objection is stated to be, that.the brick¬ 
work is liable to crack, and get out of order, but the 
judges do not attach much importance to this, os they 
consider its efficiency to depend, not on tlie brick¬ 
work, but on the equable diffusion of the gases. They 
further say, that this system is applicable to.all 
forms of boilers; the combustion is very good, and 
with moderate firing, it does not depend upon.the 
stoker. They are therefore of opinion that it complies 
with all the prescribed conditions. • 

We shall now describe Mr Stoney’a plan, although 
not next in order, reserving that of Mr Williams for 
the last. 

This is ‘in principle, as for as the admissioneof «ir 
goes, identical with that of Mr Williams ;! and this, 
we mfcy now observe, differs from the first described 
in allowing the air to enter through the front doon 
‘ Its peculiarity consists in the adoption oft a shelf 
outside the boiler, forming, in fact, a continuation of 
the dead-plate outwards.' On this shelf the fgel ie 
placed, partly within and partly without the Jura tee, 
the door of which is a sliding qpe, shuttipg from above, 
so that the air passes partly through the coals, and 
phrtly through perforatftma made in the door for tho 
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purppse. Tlie coal fa pushed forward to supply the 
fhfnace as required*; but, as it ia declared not to 
"liavtf prevented snfoke, wo shall pot dwell longer on 
tts details. ' 

The successful competitor, Mr Williams, admits air 
fn front, at the bridges, and al^o by small apertures 
elsewhere, in order to its ^omplcte ‘diffusion, j n 
streams and jets, among the gases. In the plan 
ndopted in the present instancy Mr Williams intro¬ 
duces'the air only at the frtmt, by means of cast-iron 
casings furnished on the f>utsidc , *with shutters, so as 
to vary tho area at will, and perforated on the inside 
with n great number of small holes. ‘The mode of 
firing consists in applying the fresh fuel alternately at 
each side of the furnace, so as to have one side bright 
while the other is blnelc.’ The results obtained hy 
this method shew a large increase above the standard 
in every respect. ‘The prevention of smoke,’ say the 
judges, ‘ was, we may sny, practically perfect, whether 
the fuel burned was 15 pounds or 27 jfouxffls the squnre 
foot per liottr. Indeed, in one, experiment the extra¬ 
ordinary quantity of .‘17 1 pounds of coal per square 
foot per hour was burned in a ■rrate'of 151 square feet, 
giving a rate of evaporation of 31 cubic "feet of water 
per J\nur, per square foot of fire gra’c, without pro¬ 
ducing smoko.’ All readers may not exactly under¬ 
stand this; but it will serve to shew, that according 
to some of the most competent judges in England, 
Mr Williams has succeeded, not only in producing 
the ttandniil quantity of steam in relation to the size 
of the Ore-grate employed, but done very much more 
than this—involving a much greater consumption of 1 
coal, and this without }(< odoctinj smoke ; or, on the other 
hand, without leaving any portion of the valuable 
gases contained in tiie coal unconsumed. 

Ono short quotation more: ‘No particular atten¬ 
tion is required from Hhc afoker; in fact, in this 
respect* the system bare s nothin/ / to defiie, add the 
actual bibour is even less than that of the ordinary 
mode of firing.’ 1 Mr Williams’s system is applicable 
to all descriptions of marine-boilers, and its extreme 
simplicity is a great point i£i its favour. It fully 
complies with all fhe required conditions,’ 

The substance of this last quotation is, in our view 
of it, most important. We know quite enough of 
stokers and firemen'to be well aware that, if the 
effect depended on any extraordinary care on their 
parts, a few only could be counted upon for such 1 
attention. It is a well-known fact that, even in the 
ordinary furnaces, a continuous and moderate supply | 
of fuel will burn almost without' smoke; but it was , 
always heaped on in large quantities at a time, and 
so distilltd, to the injury of the proprietors, and the 
annoyance of the neighbourhood. 

The general applicability to mntinc purposes bolds 
out a hope that, ‘at long last,’ a characteristic f 'ature 
of a voyage by steam will no longer be the intrusive 
presmcc of small balls of lampblack upon the cheek 
nnd forehead of beauty, and that, on the approach of 
a stonmer, we may look out for her hull; and not her 
smoke. 

Again, we feel tempted to ask: ‘la there any clianco 
"that “Palmerston’s act” will now be something more 
than a “flash in tlio pan,” puffed into our faces bv 
that astute and experienced political engineer?’ At j 
present, every proprietor of a volcano claims a legal 
fifteen minutes for smoking; and what with onx. 
difficulty, and what with another, it requires a ‘more 
experienced eye than ours to distinguish the difference 
between 'smoky Brummagem,’ Manchester, nnd Leeds, 
before or since the passing of ‘ the act.’ Now, it will 
admit of no excuse; and the persecuted and suffering 
r nativos ’ will have only themsel<’cs to blame if they 
'** not owe their delivcr/ince to this ‘excellent device’ 
Mr Williams. 

We trust they will B ee this clearly—if they do, 


it will be the first tiling they have ever sedn clearly 
•in their own localities—and that they will bestir 
themselves accordingly. , • 

If, after this notice, they remain indifferent, wrapped 
up in ‘their sulphurous canopy,’ wo shall quite despair 
ot thf case; and‘say, as the Yorkshirewoman said 
when depriving the cels of their external cuticle: 
‘Let ’em alone; they likes it.’ 

It would be unfair to Mr Williams to omit that he 
lias munificently devoted the sum awarded to him as 
I a prize—namely’, L.500—to the use of an association 
of a scientific kind connected with the combustion 1 
of fuel oq scientific arid economical principles. This 
is justly observed upon ns highly honourable to his 
liberality, since he must have been at great expense 
in the prosecution' of those researches, the result of 
which promises such extensive advantages to the pub¬ 
lic—irnlccd, we might have said the w orld—at large. 

f\Ve have now had smoke-prevention in our own 
pnmiscs with? entile and unfailing success, for time 
yen s, by .means of Jukes’s patent—gradual introduc¬ 
tion of eo.il by menus of revolving bars.—E d.] 


O C E () L A: 

t 

A llOMAN’CE. 

CII Vi’TFli 1,1.—WHO WAS THE RIDLJl? 

I ir.rT faint enough to have reeled from the saddle; 
but the necessity of concealing the thoughts that 
were passing within me, kept me firm. There are 
suspicions that even a bosom-friend may not share; 
anil mine were of this "character, if suspicions they 
could be called. Unhappily, they approached the 
nature of convictions. 

I saw that Gallagher was mystified; not, as I 
supposed, by the tracks upon the ground, but by 
my behaviour in regard to them. He had observed 
my excited manner on taking up the trail, and while 
following it; he could not have failed to do so; 
and now, on reaching the glade, he looked upon a 
pallid face, and lips quivering with emotions to him 
unintelligible. 

‘ What is it, Gcordie, my boy ? Do you think the 
ridskin has been after some dbirty game? Playing 
tho spy on your plantation, ch ? ’ 

The qnestion aided me in my dilemma. It sug¬ 
gested a reply which I did not believe to bo the truth, 
‘Likely enough,’ I answered, without displaying 
an^embarrassment; ‘an Indian spy, I have no doubt 
of it; and evidently in communication with some of 
the negroes, since this is the track of a pony that 
belongs to the plantation. Some of them have ridden 
thus far to meet him; though for what purpose, it is 
difficult to guess.’ 

‘ Massr George,’ spoke out my black follower, * dar’s 

no one ebbor ride da White Fox, ’eeptin’'- 

‘ .fake’ I shouted, sharply interrupting him, 

‘ galV>p foru ard to t’’o house, and tell them we aro 
coming. Quick, my man 1 ’ 

My command was too positive to be obeyed with 
hesitation ; and, without finishing his speech, tho 
black put spurs to bis cob, nnd rode rapidly past us. 

It ttns a manoeuvre of mere precaution. But tho 
moment^beforg, I bad no thought of despatching an 
arnnt courier to announco us. I knew what the 
simple fellow was about to say: ‘ No ono ebber ride 
da White Fox, ’eeptin* Missa Vaginny;' and I had 
adopted this ruse to stifle his speech. 

I glanced towards my companion, after Jake lmd 
passed out of sight. He was a man of open heart 
and free tongue, with not one purticle of the secretive 
principle in his nature. His flne florid face was 
seldom marked by a line of suspicion; but I observed 
that it now wore a puzzled expression, and I Mb 
uneasy. N$ remark, however, was made by either 
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of us; nnd turning into the path which Jake bad 
taken, wd rode forward. 

Tt)e path vras a cattle-track-—too narrow *<f admit 
of our tiding abreast; and Gallagher permitting ine 
to act as pilot, drew his horse into the lear. In this 
way we moved silently onward. • 

1 had no need to direct my horse. It ^-as Ifn old 
road to him: he knew where lie was going. I took no 
heed of him, but left him to stiide forward at his will 
I scarcely looked at the path— once or twice only— 
and then I saw the tracks of the pony—hackwnul 
and forward; but I heeded them no more; I knew 
whence and whither they led. s 
I was too much occupied with thoughts ft itiiiu, to 
notice augiit without or mound me. 

Could it have been any other thnii Virginia? Who 
else? It was tiuo wh.it Jake had intended lo say— 
that no one except my sislereier rode ‘ Wlii % I ox ’ 
—no one upon the plantation being permitted to 
mount this iuvouritc miniature of a stead. 

Yes—tliero was mi exception. I had sepu Viola 
upon him. Perhaps Jake would have added this 
exception, had 1 allowed him to finish liu speech. 
Might it have been Viola? 

But what could he her puiposo in meeting the 
Seminole chief ?-*-for that the person who rode the 
pony had held an interview with the latter, there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt; the tracks told 
that clearly enough. 

What motive could have moved the quadroon to 
such a meeting? Surely none. Mot surtly, mini; 
how could /say _o? I had been Ion., absent; i.nny 
strange events had tr.uispired»in my abstme—many 
changes. How could I tell but that Viola had gioun 
‘tired’ of her sable sweetheart, and looked kindly 
upon the dashing chieftain? iso doubt, there had 
been many opportunities for lior seeing the latter, for, 
after my dcp.uturc tor the noitb, several jean had 
elapsed before the expulsion ot the Powells from their 
plantation. And now, that I thought of it, I remcm* 
bered something—a trifling circumstance that had 
occurred on that very day when young Powell first 
appeared among us: Viola had expressed admiration 
of.the handsome youth. 1 lemcmbcrcd that tins hail 
made Black Jake very angry; that my sistir, too, 
had been angry, and scolded Viola—as I thought nt 
the time—lor mortifying her faithful lover. Viola 
was a beauty, and like most beauties, a coquette. Mv 
conjecturQpnight be right. It was pleasant to think 
so—but, alas, poor Jake! 

Another slight circumstance tended to confirm this 
view. I had observed of late a change in my hench¬ 
man; he was certainly not so cheerful as ot yore, lie 
appeared more reflective— serious—dull. 

God grant that this might be the explanation 1 
There was another conjecture that ollcred me a 
hope; one that, it true, would have satisfied me still 
better—for I had a strong feeling of friendship tor 
Black Jake. , 

The other hypothesis was simply what Gallagher 
had already suggested—although White Fox was not 
allowed to be ridden, 9omc of the people might have 
stolen him for a > ule. It was possible, and not w ithout 
probability. There might be disaffected slaves on 
our plantation—there wer6 on almost every other - 
who were in communication with the lftstilc^ndiuns. 
The place was more than a mile from flie house. 
Biding would be pleasanter than walking; and taking 
the pony from ita pastures might be easily accom¬ 
plished, witiiout fear of observation. A great black 
negro may have been the rider after all. • God grant 
that this might be the true explanation 1 * 

The mental prayer had scarcely passed my thoughts, 
when an object came under my eyes, that swept my 
theories to the wind, sending a fresh pang through 
my heart % • 


A locult-tree grew by the side of the path, with ita 
branches extending partially across. A atrip of ribbon 
hod caught on one of the spines, and was waving in. 
the breeze. It wns*silk, and of fpae texture—a bit of 
the trinnfiing of a lady's dress torn off by the thorn. 

To mo it was a s>Al token. My fabric of hopeful 
fancies fcfll # ifito ruin at the sight. No negro—not 
even Viola—could lure left such evidenco at that; 
and I shuddered as l,spurred past the fluttering relic, 

I was in hopes my corpamon would -not observe 
it; but lie did. It was too conspicuoui to be passed 
without notice. As 1 glanced back over my shoulder, 

I saw him reach out his aim, snatch the fragment 
in i the Branch, and gaze upon it with a puzzled 
and inquiring look* 

Fearing he might ride up and question me, I 
spurred my horse into a rapid gallop, at the same 
tinio calling to him to follow. 

Ten minutes after, we/mteicd the lawn and pulled 
up in Bout oi tile house. My mother and sister had 
conic out into the verandah to receive us,* and wo 
were greeted with woiell of wihome. 

But I heard, or* heeded them not; my gaze was 
rin teal on Virginia - upon h -i dre*s. It was a tiding 
habit. the plmmgl chapeau was still upon her heud! 

My beautiful si,ter - never seemed sho nioreWau- 
tiful than at* that moment; her cheeks wore crimsoned 
with the wind, her golden tresses hanging over them. 
But it joyed mo not to see her so lair: ill my eyes, 
she appealed a f.illi n angel. 

| I glanced at Gallagher as I tottered out oof my 
saddle: 1 s iw that lie touipiehcndul all. Nay, more 
—his (ountcnancc worc"'ltii t expression indicative of 
great mental suthring, nppaniRly as acute as my 
own. My fnonil lie was—tiieil anil true; he had 
observed my anguish—he now guessed tlio cause; 
and ins look betokiuciWie desp sy nipathy with which 
my innfortusc inspired him. v 

ciiAnnit nr. 

• roi t> i nt uu , 

I received my mothers embrace with filial Warmth; 
my sivter’s in ’bikini 1 -almost v Ah coldness. My 
mother noticed tins; .ufil wondued. Gallagher also 
shewed rospii o m his gieetiug ot Virginia ; and 
neither did tins p i s unobserved. 

Of tbe loin, inv sister was the least embarrassed; 
-lie was not embarrassed at all. Oft the contrary, 
her lips iiiovul indy, and her eyes spaiklcd with a 
chScrful expulsion, as if lcally joyed by our arrival. 

‘You have been oiT hoi Si back, sister?’ I said, in a i 
tone tli.it afkctcd indifference its to the repjy.’ ! 

‘Say, lather, pony-back. My little lovey scarcely < 
deserves the proud title of horse. Yc s, I have been | 
out for an airing.* i 

‘ Alone ? ’ 

‘ Quito alone—son/, buhi', as the black popple 
hav c it.’ 

‘ Is it piuiluilt, si ,tei i 

‘IVhy not? I often do it. What liavol to fear? 
The wolves anil panther-, aie lmnjpd out. and Whito • 
Fox is too swiit either for a bear or an alligutor.’ 

‘There ate creatuies to be encountered iu the 
woods more dangerous than wild beasts.’ 

I watched her countenance as 1 made the remark, 
hut I saw not the slightest change. 

* Wliat creatures, George ? ’ she asked in a drawl¬ 
ing tone, imitating that m which 1 had spoken. • 

‘ Redskins—Indians,’ I answered abruptly. 

‘Nonsense, brother; there are no Indiana in this 
neighbourhood—at least,’ added she with marked 
hesitation, ‘ none that ice need fear. JDid I not*write 
to tell you so? You are % fresh from the hostile 
ground, where I suppose there it an fiidian in every 
bush; but remember, Heordy, you have travelled a 
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long way, and unless you have brought the savages 
with you, you will .find none hero. So, gentlemen, 
. you 1 may go to sleep to-night without fear of being 
awakened by the Yc-ho-ehee.‘ 

‘Is that so certain, Miss Randolph ? ’ inquired 
Gallagher, now joining in tho'conversation, and'no 
longer ‘broguing’ it. ‘Your brother* add I have 
reason >to believe that some, who have already raised 
the war-cry, are not so far off frqm the settlements of 
the Shwaneo.’ *. 

‘Miss Randolph! Ha, .ha, hat "Why, Muter Gal- 
Ingher, where did you learn that respectful appel¬ 
lative? It is so distant, you must have fetched it 
a long way. It used to be Virginia, and Virgine, and 
Virginny, and simple ’Gin—for Which last I could 
have spitted you, AlinUr Giijlagher, and would, had 
you not given up calling me so. What’s the matter ? 
It is just three months since we—that is, you and I, 
Mister Gallagher—met last* and scarcely two since 
Geordy and I parted; and now jon/anc both here— 
one talking as solemnly as Solon, the other as soberly 
as Socrates! George, I presume, after another spell 
of absence, will be styling mo JIM Randolph—I sup¬ 
pose that’s the fashion at the fort. Come, fellows,’ 
she added, striking tho balustrade^ with her whip, 
‘yo Ilf minds and your mouths, and give mo the 
reason of this wonderful “transmogrification,” for ^y 
my word, you shall not eat till you do! ’ 

Tho relation in which Gallagher stood to my sister 
requires a little explanation. He was not new either to 
her or finy mother. During their sojourn in the north, 
he had met them both; but the funner often. As my 
almost constant companion,*ne had ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Virginia, and he had, in 
reality, grown well acquainted with her. They met 
on the most familiar terms—e\cn to using the diminu¬ 
tives of each other’s names; Rml I could understand 
whyjoay sister regarded ‘ Miss Randolph? os a 'rather 
distant‘inodo of address; but I undeistood, also, wby 
he had ihua addressed her. 

There was a period when I believed my friend in 
love with Virginia; that was shoilly af {fir their 
introduction to each other. r i3ut ns time woro on, I 
ceased to have this belief, ^heir behaviour was not 
that of lovers—at least, according to my notion. They 
were too friendly to be m love. They ustd to romp 
together, and read comic books, and laugh, and 
Chatter by the hour about trivial things, and call each 
other jack-nainfcs, and the like. In fact, it was a rare 
thing to hear them either talk or act soberly when in 
each other's company. All this a as so different from 
my idea? of how two lovers would act—so different 
from the wpy in which I should have acted—that I 
gave up the fancy 1 had held, and afterwards regarded 
them ae two beings whose characters had a certain 
correspondence, and whose hearts were in unison for 
friendship, but not for love. 

Qne other circumstance confirmed me in this belief: 

I observed that my sister, during Gallagher’s absence, 
had little relish for gaiety, wlm.li had<been rather a 
characteristic of her girlish days; but the moment 
the latter would uinake his appearance, a sudden 
change would come over her, and she would enter 
with abandon into all the idle bagatelle of the hour. 

Love, thought I, does not so exhibit itself. If there 
was ene in whom she felt a heart-interest, it was 
not he whp was present. No—Gallagher was not the 
mau; and the. play that passed between them was but 
ilie fond familiarity of two persons who esteemed 
each other, without a spark of lovo being mixed up 
in the affection. 

Hip dark suspicion that now rested upon his mind, 
as upon my own, bad evidently saddened him—not 
from any feelipg of jealpusy, but out of pure friendly 
lyfgpathy for me—perhaps, too, for her. His bearing 
towards her, thongs within* tho rules of the most 


perfect politeness, wot changed—much changed; no 
wonder sbe took notice of it—no wonder she called Sot 
an explanation. 

‘Quick!’ cried she, cutting the vine-leaves' with 
her whip. ‘Is it a travesty, or are you in earnest? 
Unbosom yourselves both, or I keep my vow—you 
shall* ha>e no dinner. I shall myself go to the 
kitchen, and countermand it.’ 

Despite the gloomy thoughts passing within, her 
manner and the odd menace compelled Gallagher to 
break into laughter—though his laugh was far short 
of the hearty cachinuation she had been accustomed 
to hear from him. 

I was' myself forced to smile; and, seeing the 
necessity of smothering my emotions, I stammered 
fortli what might pass for an explanation.. It was 
not the time for the true one. 

‘ Vocily, sister,’ said I, ‘ wo are too tired for mirth, 
and too hungry as well. Consider how far we have 
ridden, and under a broiling sun! Neither of us has 
fasted a morsel since leaving the fort, and our break¬ 
fast there was none of the most sumptuous—corn- 
cakes and weak coffee, witli pickled pork. How I 
long for some of Aunt Sheba’s Virginia biscuits and 
“chicken fixings.” 1'ray, let us have our dinner, 
and then jou shall see a change ».i ust We shall 
botii be as merry as sand-boys after it.’ 

Satisfied with this explanation, or affecting to be 
so—for her response was a promise to let us hare our 
dinner—accompanied by a cheerful laugh—my sister 
retired to make the necessary change in her costume, 
while my friend and I were shewn to our separate 
apartments. • 

* • * * 

At dinner, and afterwards, I did my utmost to 
counterfeit ease—do appear happy and cheerful. I 
noticed that Gallagher was enacting a similar metier. 

Perhaps this seeming may have deceived my motlier, 
but not Virginia. Ere many hours had passed, I 
(reserved signs of suspicion—directed equally against 
Gallagher as myself. She suspected that all was not 
right, and began to shew pique—almost apitefulness 
—in her conversation with us both. 


ci iArran liii. 

MI SISrLll'h SPIRIT. 

For the remainder of that day and throughout the 
next, this unsatisfactory state of things (Continued, 
during which time the three of us—my friend, my 
sister, and mj self—acted under a polite reserve. It 
was triangular, for I had not made Gallagher my 
confidant, but left him entirely to his conjectures, 
lie was a true gentleman; and never even hinted at 
what he must have well known was engrossing the 
whole of my thoughts. It was my intention to 
unbosom myself to him, and seek his friendly advice, 
but not until a little time had elapsed—not till I 
hadjobtained a full {daircisscment from Virginia. 

I waited for an opportunity to effect this. Not 
but that many a one offered—many a time might I 
ha\e found her alone; but on each occasion my 
resolution forsook me. I actually dreaded to bring 
her to a confession. 

And yet I felt that it was my duty. As her 
brotheri-rthe Nearest male relative, it waB mine to 
guard her honour—to preserve the family escutcheon 
pure and untarnished. , » 

For days was I withheld from this fraternal duty 
—partly by a natural feeling of delicacy—partly 
by a fear of the disclosure I might draw forth. I 
dreaded to know the truth. That a correspondence 
had passed between my sister and the Indian chief— 
that it was in Ml probability still going on—that a 
clandestine meeting had taken place—more than one 
mayhap—A1 this feknew well enough. But to what 
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length had these proceedings beep Carried f Hod far 
had ray poor sister compromised herself? 1 These wore 
tile interrogatories to which 1 dreaded the asinr. 

I believed she would tell me the truth—that is, if 
entreated; if commanded, no. 

Of the last, I felt satisfied. I knew her proud spirit 


be capable of the most obstinate resistance—firm 
and unyielding. There was much of my mother’s 
nature in her, and little of my father’s. Personally, 
as already stated, Bhe resembled her mother; intel¬ 
lectually, there was also a similitude. She was one of 
those women—for she now deserved the title—who 
have never known the restraint of a sovere discipline, 
and who grow up in the belipf that they have no 
superior, no master upon earth. lienee the full develop¬ 
ment of a feeling of perfect independence, which, 
among American women, is common enough, »ut in 
other lands can only exist among those of the 
privileged classes. Uncontrolled by parent, guardian, 
or teacher—for this last had not been allowed to 
‘rule by the rod’—my sister had grown to the age of 
womanhood, and she felt herself as mastcrless as a 
queen upon her throne. 

She was independent in another sense - one whieh 
exerts a large influence over the freedom of the spirit 
—her fortune was her own. 

in the States of Amciica the law of entail is not 
allowed; it is even provided against by statute. 
Those statesmen-presidents w ho in long line succeeded 
the Father of the Republic, were wise legislators. 
They saw lurking under this wicked law—which at 
most appears only to affect th<f family relations—the 
strong arm of the political tyrant, and theicfore 
took measures to guard against ^ts introduction to 
the land. Wisely did they act, as time will shew, or 
indeed has shewn already; for had the congress of 
Washington's day but sanctioned the law of entail, 
the great American republic would long since have 
passed into an oligarchy. * 

Untrammelled by any such unnatural statute, my 
father had acted as all men of proper feeling are 
likely to do; he had followed the dictates of the 
heart, and divided his property in equal shares 
between his children. So far as independence of 
fortune went, my sister was my equal. 

Of course, our mother had not been left unprovided 
for, but the bulk of the patrimonial estate now belonged 
to Virginia»and myself. 

My sister, then, was an heiress—quite independent 
of either mother or brother—bound by no authority 
to either, except that which exists in the ties of the 
heart—in filial and sororal affection. 

I have been minute with these circumstances, in 
order to explain the delicate duty I bad to perform in 
calling my sister to an account. 

Strange that I reflected not on my own anomalous 
position. At that hour, it never entered my thoughts. 
Here was I affianced to the sistef of this very iqan, 
withrihe sincere intention of making her my wife. 

I could perceive nothing unnatural, nothing dis¬ 
graceful in the aliianco—neither would society. Such, 
in earlier times, had done honour to Rolfe, who had 
mated with a maiden of darker skin, less beauty^ and 
far slighter accomplishments than Maumee. In later 
days, hundreds of others had followed’his example, 
without the loss either of caste or character; and why 
should not I? In truth, the question had never 
occurred to me, for it never entered my thoughts 
that my purpose in regard to my Indian Jiancle was 
otherwise than perfectly en rigle. • 

It would have been different had there been a taint 
of African blood in the veiiia of my intended. Then, 
indeed, might I have dreaded the frowns of society— 
for in America it is not the colour of the skin that 
condemns, but the blood—tbe Ifood* ^Fhe white 


gentiematl may many an Indian wife; she may 
•enter society without protest—if.beautiful, becofee a 
belle. » • 

All this I knew, 4hile at the same time I was slave 
to a belibf in tho monstrous anomaly that where 
die "blood is mingled from tho other side— where the 
woman is %ljko and the.man red—the union becomes 
a misalliance, a disgnrce. By the friends of the 
former, such a union ,is regarded as a misfortune—* 
fail; and when the woman chances to bum ladg-t-sh l 

then, indeed- » ' 

Little regard as I had for many of my country’* 
prejudices regarding race and colour, I was nut free 
iron, the influence of this social maxim. To believe 
my sister in love with an Indian, would be to rqgturd 
her as lost -fallen t Kp matter how high in rank 
among his own people—no matter how brave— how 
accomplished he might be—no matter it were Oqeoia 
himself! , 

• *. 

CIIMTETi MV. . 

ASJiIN'G AN* ItXCLAHAIIllH. 

Suspense was praying upon me ; I could endure it 
no longer. I at length resolved upon demanding an 
explanation f'rum*iny sister, as soon as I should fjnd 
her alone. * 

y71ic opportunity soon offered. I chanced to see 
her in the lawn, down near the edgo of the lake. I 
saw that slio was in a mood unusually Cheerful. 

1 Alas!’ thought I, as I nppioachod full of my reso¬ 
lutions— 1 these smiles I I shall soon change them to 
tears. Sister! ’ 

She was talking to her^)e(g, apd did not hear me, 
or pretended she did not. 

‘ Sister! ’ I repeated in a louder voice. 

‘Well, what is it?’ she inquired drily, without 
looking up. * • 

‘Tray, Virginia, leave off your play, and tal£ to 
ine.’ . 

1 Certainly that ii an inducement. I have had so 
little of your longue of late, that I ought to feel 
gratified «by your proposal. Wny Jon’t you bring 
your friend, and let hint try a little^ in that line too. 
You have been flaying double-dunfmy long enough 
ter get tired of it, I ri'buld think. But gb on with the 
game, if it please you; it don’t trouble me, I assure 
you. 

A Yankee ship and a Yankee ere% 

Tally high ho, you know 1 

, Won't stulce to the foe while the sky it is blue, 

And a tar’s atyfl. or alow. 

Como non’, little Fan 1 Fan! don’t go toq near the 
bank, or you may get a ducking, do you hear ?' 

‘l’ray, sister Virginia, give over this badinage: I 
have something of importance to say to you.’ 

I Importance! What 1 are you going to got married? 

No, that can’t be it—your face is too portentous qpd 
lugubrious: you look more like one on tlie road to be 
hanged—ha, ha, lial’ • « 

I I tell you, sister, I am in earnest.’ 

‘Who said you yasn't? In eayiest? I believe 
you, my boy.’ 

‘Listen to me, Virginia. I have something im¬ 
portant—very important to talk about. I have been 
desirous of breaking the subject to you ever yince 
mg return.’ . ,. 

‘Wdil, why did you not?—you have*bad oppor¬ 
tunities enough. Have I been hidden from you ?’ • 

‘ No—but—the fact is’- 

‘ Go on, brother; you have an opportunity Sow. If 
it be a petition, as your looks appear Ho say, present 
it; I am ready to receive it.’ 

‘Nay, Virginia; it ia not tirak Th^iubject upon 
which I wisl> to apeak’—— 

‘ Wbat subject, man? 1 Out with tt i’ 
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I was weary with so much circumlocution, and a 
little piqued us well; I resolved to bring it to an, 
en<H, A word, tlqmght I, will tame down her tone, 
* and render her as serious as myailf, I answered : 

‘ Ofcola.' 

I looked to see her start, to see her cheek turn 
alternately red and pale; bjit to my < astonishment 
no suph symptoms displayed thcmscWes; not the 
slightest indication of any extraordinary emotion 
betrayed itself eitlier in ligr look or manner. 1 

She replied 1 almost directly, nigl without hesitation: 

* What! the young cliitf of the Seminoles ? our old 
playfellow, Powell ? lie is to be the subject of our 
discourse? You could not have choscic one moro 
interesting to mo. I could talk-all daylong about 
this brave fellow!’ 

I was struck dumb by her icplv, and scarcely knew 
in what wqy to proceed. 

‘But what of him, brotbej- George?’ continued my 
sister, looking me moro soberly m ff.c /ace. ‘ I hope 
no harrmhas befallen him ? ’ 

‘None that I know of: this liariu has fallen upon 
those nearer and dearer.’ < 

*1 do not understand you, mystciions brother.’ 

' But you shall. I am about to put a qu< stion to 
yotl-‘-answer me, and answer me truly, as you value 
my love and.friendship.’ * 

‘ Your question, sir, witliout these insinuations. * I 
can speak the truth, I fancy, without being scared by 
threats.’ 

‘Thpn speak it, Virginia. Toll me, is l’owell—is 
OqeoliV—-your lover ? ’ 

' Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, lia! V 

* Nay, Virginia, this w'no laughing matter.’ 

‘By my faith, I think it is—a very- capital joke— 
bo, ha, lia!’ 

I I want no trilling, Virginia., an answer.’ 

‘You shall get no answer to suc|< an •absurd 
qucAiou.’ 

4 It i* not absurd. I have good reasons for putting 
it.’ 

* Reasons—sti^fo them, pray! ’ ^' 

‘You cannot deny that ‘something has passed 

between you ? You cannot deny that yon have given 
him a meeting, and in the fdrosfc too? Beware how 
you make answer, for I have the firoofs. We 
encountered the chief on Ids return. We saw him at 
a distance. lie shunned us—no wonder. We followed 
his trail—wo saw the tracks of the pony—oh! you 
met: it was all clear enough.’ 

* Ha, ha, lia! What a pair c£ keen trackers—J ou 

and your friend—astute fellows'. You will be invalu¬ 
able on the war-path. You will be promoted to be cliitf 
spies to tlie army. Ila, ha, ha! And so, this is the 
grand secret, is it? this accounts for the demure looks, 
and the old-fashioned airs that have been puzzling 
me. My honour, cli? that was the caie that was 
cankering you. By Diana! I have reason to be thank- 
fill for being blessed with such a chivalrlc brace of 
guardians. « 

In England, the garden of beauty is kept 
By the dragontof prudery, placed within call; 

But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 

That the garden was carelessly natrhi-d after all. 

And if I h}ve not the dragon prudery to guard 
me, I am > to find a brace of dragons in my brother 
and his friend. Ha, lia, ha! ’ i 

, ‘Virginia, you madden me—this is no answer. 
Did you meet 0?eola? ’ 

‘I’ll answer tirat directly: after such sharp espion¬ 
age, denial would not avail me. I did meet him.’ 

‘And for what purpose? Did you meet as lovers?’ 

‘That question is impertinent; I won’t answer it.' 

‘Virginia! 'I implore yon’-. 

‘And cannot two people incounter each other in 


the woods, without being charged with love-making ? 
Might we not have come together .by chance? or 
might'! not have had other business with the Seqiinole 
chief? Yon do not know all my secrets, nor do I 
intend you shall'either.’ 

‘ Oh, it was «no chance encounter—it was an 
appOlntnp-nt—a love-meeting: you could have no 
other affair with him’ 

‘It is natural for you to think so—very natnraU 
since I hear you practise such duettos yourself. How 
long, may I ask, since you held your last tete-A-tcte 
with your own fair charmer—the lovely Maiimee? 
Eh! brother ? ’ , 

I starfed as if stung. IIow could my sister have 
gained intelligence of this ? Was she only guessing ? 
aita had chanced upon the truth ? 

For some moments, I could not make reply, nor 
did T make any to her last interrogatory. I paid no 
heed to it, but becoming excited, pressed my former 
inquiries w itU vehemence. 

1 Sister! 1 must have an explanation: I insist upon 
it—I defnand it! ’ 

* Demand! IIo! that is yonr tone, is it? That will 
.scarcely serie jou. A moment ago, when you {tut 
you,self in the imploring attitude, I had well-nigh 
takeu pity on you, and told jou all. But, demand 
indeed! I answer no demands; and to shew you 
that I do not, 1 shall now go and shut myself in my 
room. So, my good fellow-, you shall see no more of 
me for this day, nor to-morrow cither, unless you 
como to your senses. Good-bye, Geordy—and qu 
icvou, only on condition you behave yourself like a 
gentleman. « t 

A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew. 

Tally lnt h ho, \ uu know! 

Won’t stiike to the foe,’ &c. &c. 

And with this catch pealing from her lips, she 
passed across the parterre, entered the verandah, and 
disappeared within the doorway. 

Disappointed, mortified, sad, I stood riveted to the 
spot, scarcely knowing in what direction to turn 
myself. 
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Bi itii. 1 ) to-day! 

When the soft green buds are bursting out, 
And up on the south wind conies the shout 
Of the village bojH and gills at play, 
fu the mild spring ei cuing graj. 

Takeu auqy, 

Sturdy of heart and stout of limb, 

From eyes that diew half their light from him, 
And put low, low, underneath the clay, 

In his spiing —upon this spring-day. 

• 

Passes to-day 

All the pride of young life begun, “ 

All the hope of life yet to run ; 

Who dates to questiqn when One saith ‘ Nay ]* 
^lurmgf not! Only pray. 

Enters to-day 

Another body In church} ard sod, 

Another soul on the life in God. 

His Christ was buried, yet lives alway— 

Tiust Ilim, and go )Our way. 
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THE SPORTING WOBLJ). 

We who live cleanly, and have escl^wcfi, perhaps 
never tasted sack, should nevertheless, it is fitting, 
turn our attention sometimes to the publicans upon 
whom also the sun is yet permitted to shine, and 
*far whom—rather superfluously—the waters flow; if 
even with no other purpose than enjoying a pleasant 
Pharisaic comparison. These publicans are positively 
very numerous, and form a considerable, and un- 


Wo must study Belts Life where it 
other topics than these familiar ones, to If 1 
aware how ngimqrous afid influential)—for it hH 
of money—the sporting world, the beer-ond-aklttib 
population, really is. *Whnt enormous concofcree of 
people, it seems, assemble nightly at tho Spotted Bates, 
or the Weasel Asleep, to see, not a pugilistic encounter 
(for on an occasion of that sort whole t4wt|p,aiw 
covered wijh a locust flight of ‘the fancy/ and 
special trains bre-tk down with tho weight of them), 


■happily by no means uninfluential portion of society. 
Let us with delicate hand, then, lift a corner of the 
flaring bar-curtain which conceals them, and let in 
upon them the pure ray serene of our intelligent 
observation. The Canadian philosopher has observed 
that 'Life is not all beer and skittles;’ but it is quite 
clear that he did not comprehendiin that remark the 
well-known and popular journal called Belts Life. 
There is a number of that accredited orgm of the 
sporting world now lying beforo us, and it is our 
purpose—having not so much the interests of sciendb 
(the culture of the fistic art is there so denominated) 
as the amusement of the public in view—to dissect it. 

We find, then, in these nnnnls of a single week, 
information concerning no less than forty-eight fights, 
recent or to come; notices of flfty-two pedestrian 
matches; of fifteen pigeon-shooting engagements; of 
twelve ‘shows’of a canine character; of three rat- 
tings ; of $ve matches at quoits; of seven wrestling- 
matches; of twenty-eight boat-races; of fonr per¬ 
formances at bowls; of two rabbit coursings; of three 
iwiiflntfng-rnatches; of one effort of bird-fancy; and 
of five encounters at a game called Nurr and Spell: 
besides many score descriptions of yachting, of steeple¬ 
chasing, of cricket, of chess, and of racing. With these 
last more legitimate sports/almost all of us, including 
the ladies, are acquainted. Scarcely a Quaker sister 
of us Britons but must have Iieayl, for instance, jthat 
BUnkbonmj won the Derby of ’57 with plenty in 
band; she must surely have some ‘wet’ Quaker 
bousin, or cousin no Quaker at ail, who it as interested 
In spring meetings at Newmarket as her rejpect- 
abW pupa is in those at Exeter Hall. Terliaps no well- 
peculated middle-class family in the nfetromflis is so 
foHUpate that no single member of it at my period 
hat,ever had a bet upon some ‘coming event,’ even 
If be maybave never dropped intoTattersall’a to pick 
upa thing Or two upon a 8unday. We are confessedly 
a racing nation, from the aristocratic folldWera of the 
head of the 'grep*Conservative party,’ down to the 
no less es t sufous professional gentry of the ring; who 
eaH ip^oetoa ipJbwfy^beoauie Jfr Davis say* 
*0,aawibemwtknow.’" - g 


but tho mere 1 posting ’ of the third or fourth deposit* 
money of twenty-five pounds for the gspat figjjjf ft* 
two hundred pounds, between the Lively tyra&er 
and Young Sambo. ITow much more crowded (wo 
read) the great room aT’tije Ijpwer Welsh Hjpg is 
sure to be, on Wednesday next, at the scaling, wMtth 
is to tako place between twelve and one, and whereat 
neither man must exo^d in weight ten stone; where 
the vogue or f whereabouts of tne forthcoming mill will 
also be disclosed, which may, however, be leafht^even 
now by safe lmndv at the Bell and Cauliflower, Bar¬ 
bican, or at Jemmy Durdan’s, Crown. WhatPteaJly 
largo sums of money seem to be betted upon these 
events! how flush of the ‘needful,’,the ‘Californian,’ 
the ‘stumpy,’ our .sporting friends appear to be! 
flow great # must be the aggregate amount of deposits 
in the hands of the editor of Belts Life alone, tat alt 
these matches, in which the total sums contended 
for vary from four pounds to five hurfflred. Possess¬ 
ing thus, considerable wealth, the sporting wprld, 
however, is far frou\ being proud or exclusive;' the 
most distinguished members of it being almost inva¬ 
riably referred to by familiar titles, such a# thgie 
—Billy Duncan, Young Reed, Doe of Paddingjafo 
Nat Langham, and Jem Ward. Of this latter gtuMs- 
man, we read: "‘Jem Ward is again tparkRw'in 
his old horizon (King’s Arms, Whitocluipel N$|d); 
he has painted a picture which he has cho&mged 
the world for*colour, and can be seen at, his fttase/ 
Wo do not consider ourselves capable, aw are we, 
desirous, of criticising this passage, only, with the. 
greatest humility, we should so very much Bke to 
know what it means. 

Ono great peculiarity of the ring is the anoajWS)® 
character of almost all its heroes at the qwmppoc*- 
menteof their profession; they seem to be 'qutthSjiib- 
tent to lose all individuality in a name djlenTM*## 
Novice,’ or even to do without a name' OtjRr ^ Bor 1 
instance: ‘Alec Keene has an old Rtsth fifty-eight 1 
years of age, he will back tq fight j ftat ten for 
ten poundf, or twenty, pound* **11*0,*$ eateh-weight.’ 
Our own weight, although- w* Uffiw'ttom stout, is 
certainly $0t what wu Mould by ‘catch- 

















Wdb t’ to we suppose there mast he seme noto 
j&fium fo<umiog attached to this tern; but apap* 
fi-mttjtbat, who would like, at fifty-flight year* of age, 
to WAhu Keene** or* anybody etoe’a old man ? Jesee> 
Hattots himeelf Mama to hold a far from enviable 
l- 'itfon. There are no lets than four challenges 
fcrile* the above thrown atqthat athlete in tbit 
pretent ‘number of Bell, all of which are couched in 
contemptuous language. Jemmy Walali, whose money, 
—onnf:.it»drea\!ounds—is Always ready at the Blue 
Cow, Sgftalfieldt, will fighfeliim on almost any terms. 
The Sfiwer is astonished at J. H.’s impudence in 
ofiering to find a man to fight him at eight jtone four 
pounds, when his (the Spider's) weight is well known 
to be seven stone seven pounds; but he offers to 
accommodate Jesse Hatton himself with a very great 
deal qLpigaSUBei Also, a gentleman will he at Mr 
UhemE&ts&ing Bar, Old Street, on Monday evening, 
to novice who never fought,for a shilling, 

agtf&to-Jeete Ilatton for twenty-flv£ pdunds a side, 
at Bft|o>tn weight: also, a novice who never won 



1 had h£s ruby drawn,’ and was then 
and dashed violently upon the ground by hi* 


* v 4 


abort Ske pounds, weight about tep stone, will fight 
J*sto Hatton for another twenty-five pounds; and if 
articles with a deposit are sent to us (editor of Belts 
XAfiL a match will be made. Poor Jesse Hatton! 
weu far him, that ‘ Jem Cross regrets to, state that 
his ntoice, Campbell, has left for Australia’ (leaving; 
as ft- appears, sundry debts incurred during his 
novitiate, to pay which, a benefit at J. C.’s would 
be desirab!e)for he would certainly have had another 
adverfafar upon Id* hands. Any gentleman seems to 
be at liberty to take to himself a sparring benefit, 
whensoever he choosey The Caledonian Mouse intends 
to have one at The Black Boy and Still next week, 
, h# nqn, and all of the right sort will of course be 
there: r 

How strange it seems that while Mr Benjamin 
Oanahltfre is expressing a wish to back* his Enthu¬ 
siastic) Potboy against any man in the world at 
nine stone eight pounds ior two hundred sovereigns, 
Topper Brown, Esq., should be also advertising in 
thb dame column *»ris willingness to accommodate any 
mavis the world «t nine stone six pounds! Surely 
this trifling difference of twos pounds should not be 
allowed to keep asunder heroes like these. ( There i£ 
Ajaettoln Elastic Potboy—of little less repute—wlio 
i Win sfford, next Monday, in donning the gloves with 
JoBnny Walker,‘ a treat in himself, independently of 
S& Other considerations.’ It would he tedious to 
narrate the many attractions of the boxing-boudq>rs 
much extolled, at all of which the Bibliotheca 
fvMutiio is kept for refeience; and where Fistiana 
and •*« Fights far the Championship are to be had at 
ton bib. Tedious, too, to tell where the best sing* 
total at the east-end are held nightly, and where 
are ibe snuggest snuggeries at the west; where the 
Lancashire champion step-dancer holds his harmonic 
meetings*, or where the Indian club and Sir Charles 
Mhpftjfeat are Imparted upon moderate terms. Let 
Uf?ttfter take m ghmee, once for all, at the ring itself, 
to which these others are but mere ministers and 
ssccofttisi. Whto a peculiar phraseology it 

t hew thoroughly understood of the peqple 1 
Neither foot-note nor marginal reference is considered 
necessary to elucidate a statement of the following 
kiftdf ‘Seventh round—the Nigger came np looking 
five gays for Sunday.’ r 

Now, Wfyft was Sunday to the Rigger, or the Rigger 
to Sendai ;that he should be sq superfluous as to 
'task far. ft fp i five seyeral directions i One would 
Ww thought ft would have been^abont the very tast 
4M ~“* with which toft gentleman would have con* 
d, h im se lf, arid-tout wh&tt be weald know least 
to do wftft wwiib* had fmndi Bat th* 


the Young Un, who, however, ‘with toe 
generosity, declined to fall upon him.’ HonqiSrHii 
the brave I The Nigger was so punished (we rek# 
on), that had not bis bottom been of the very tomt 
quality, tl^e sponge wotild most certainly have been 
thrown up even at this early period. He bad ‘to roar 
for wind 1' We have heard of whistling for wind to) 
extreme nautical emergencies, but this picture 
black man so faint with heat that he has to impart * 
rotator/ or fan-like movement to his fists for the saiga' 
of air, is really terrible. Perhaps it was for time only 
in which to relover breath; at all events, he sparred 
for wind, but 1 the Young Uu got home heavily upon 
his occiput (there is no place like home), and then 
knocked him clean out of time by a hit under the 
left ear.’ Does this fearful sentence mean tint the 
younger of the two antagonists destroyed the other’* 
power of discriminating melody, or tIAtt he absolutely 
killed, launched into eternity, as the chroniclers of 
the executions have it, this poor black person ? who, 
never let us forget, is a man and a brother, when the 
hat is going round for the beaten man—beaten because 
he was knocked out of time—and hence perhaps the 
expression ‘ knocked into the middle of next week,' 
or, more poetically, ‘ wrapped into future times,* and 
could not recover in the minute allowed between 
the rounds. The %pung Un, who was the favourite 
from the first, must, it is written, have rocked the gold 
cradle to some purpose, so many of his handkcrchiea 
having been distributed before the fight began, upon 
the usual termB—a sovereign if he won, and nothing 
if he lost. 

This, we suppose, must be the somewhat illegiti¬ 
mate offspring of that chivalrous custom of toe 
knights of old, who always got possession, if .they 
conld, of their lair ladies’ kerchiefs to wear upon their 
helms; but a pound apiece seems certainly a very 
long price for them. Besides this graceful distribution 
of' what, we are distressed to sty, are elsewhere 
denominated ‘wipes,’ there is another curious piece 
of delicacy in this account of the late figlif between 
Mr, Benjamin Cannt and Mr Nathaniel Longhorn. 
‘Ben,’ we read, ‘barring his hnug, was a study far 
a sculptor; his powerful legs being set off to ton 
best advantage by pink silk stockings and well-fitftsg 
drawers.’ Why, one would think toe man vu going 
to dance a ballet, instead of subjecting himself to 
such, excessive ill-treatment as this: ‘Nat fiddled 
him to within due distance,’ ‘popped his larboard 
doddle on his jpwl,’ ‘pailed him prettily on the left 
squipter,’ ‘got toa-yly cn to his tenor trap,’ ‘ dropped 
smartly on to Iris snorer,’ ‘set his warbler Meedftgp 
and, in fact, rendered toe whole of lift features ift 
unrecognisable phj sically, as they must appear to anm 
exclusive reader of Messrs Addison and Steele, 
we think, we would rather be evenpriro-flghtemjpm 
wrestlers, who are subject to soph conditions os janitor 
‘Two baqh-falft out of three, Lancashire ftqbftH,; no 
hanging allowed, catch as catch can, is pwp» aftd 
drawers, The spike* not to mowed a qv»fter of Oft 
inch in length.’ The generosity of toe 1*% Gja 
before mentioned, in not throwing U|to4C)&f^£p 
prostrate antagonist, n g ta* . in our pnlwato wS^IM 
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humanity of toft 
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oowet-wllh ii straw fcrbilf 
Here, agidir, it (Suite ' 






\ * p* r m +*i am i ucrv, h^iuki, m 

observe, at tha laaft numerous and harmonic in the mysteries 
of Ilia club, that ‘an infusion of new life has man, will tun J 
into the breeder* of thia society;’ and, car- 
tfcMe an scarceIjr too strong term* tb apply to 
"“■tftms—‘ sooty fawns,’ * blue and whites,' and 
ells’—which wen placed upon the table 


^ UUOB— BWliV Miff U«p ' Mi uc auu nuiw»| auu I and how many run? Sen 
‘ terfefel shells ’—which wen placed upon the table names of the correspondents of tb* 
fi# hfepsctioD. One female, with her four young Had we not read if ready what we _ 
aim. waa exhibited, ‘whose united measurement of have pronounced them at Once to be U 
ears*Was no leas than 108 inches; the mother’s own is, we know not what to think. Diddled*? 
ear being nearly two feet Ion}I’ Even Mrs Caudle Happy gostacky, An Old Lady Cousin, 
could scarcely hare objected to her husband belonging Bolus, pickaxe, and Campus Martins. 

S» ft dub of this description—it must surely bo the Ev«n the advertisements are not the h 
very mildest form of rakishness theft ever broke out in advertisements of otliir papers. Who 


A' 1 -’ -if* 
4„.Vi- .. ' ,Jl 

v*«J 

* • ‘■****2 



Ev<n the advertisements are not the leftStl 
advertisements of otliir papers. Who out’ 


a domestic man. We cannot but think tha^aiong sporting world ever had a f ash ionable 
course of attendance at the meetings of a Fancy mended to him in such a manner as this? 


course or attendance at tqe meetings or a Fancy menace to nim in such a manner as this? *!Du 
Babbit Society would be the very thm^ for softening want a well-pulit pair or Eickseys ? ’ Whoevff m - 
ebaracter and removing asperities. elsewhere such headings to medical advertisement! a* 

What a strange but significant communication has these: ‘Given away fof the good of nervous suifto»'V 
oar friend Bell in his very first page, addressed to a or, ‘For the benefit of suffering humanity, gratis?’ 

Mr Do C-: * Unless Mr De C- pays certain What a compliment to the taste of our mifitat 

bets lost by lum on the Liverpool and Ooodwood presented in this little paragraph: ‘In consent) 
Cops, without fbrther application, full particulars of of the interest evinced by gentlemen ip them 
the same will be advertised next week.’ Again, (many of .whom are now quitting this oottn 
what delicate evasions of the laws against betting- nfthnppily, for India), the great case in fashion 


his very first page, addressed to a or, ‘For the benefit of suffering humanity, gratia?’ 

aless Mr De C- pays certain What a compliment to the taste of our military is 

on the Liverpool and Ooodwood presented in this little paragraph: ‘In consequence 
her application, full particulars of of the interest evinced by gentlemen ip the’wm* 

airavt■ anil new! iiiaaIt * A wain (rnomr /\f .utmin «■/, ^ *Li. - —*—« - ^ 


(many of .whom are now quitting this ooUq 
nhhappily, for India), the great case in fasbfcmi 


houses appear in these singular columns under the life before Chief Baron Nicholson, at the Goal 


attractive pities of ‘ Winning made Certain,’ and ‘The 
Golden Secret Gratis’ ‘Judicium (sit) vulgaris est 
faUax —public opinion is deceptive,’ writes the class¬ 
ical H. J., ‘especially in sel|cting winners for any 
racing eeent; therefore, apply for advice to the true 
source alone;’ which is, of course, II. J. himself, who 
has 1 several ready hints for the somiug Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire.’ 

A number of these gentlemen also ‘execute com¬ 
missions to any amount,’ ‘ the position of whom m the 
wprting would is such that they must needs hr 
always in possession of the a ery latest intelligence.’ 
Crossed cheques or Post-office orders are received 
indifferently, only, ‘ N.B .—No personal interviews 
can he granted.’ 

What is Nurr and Spell, at which Tommy 
Stephenson of Wortley is open to play any man sixty 
years of age for five pounds a side, providing he will 
rive him ten seine in thirty-one rises? Also, is there 
lay man short of a bird-fancier who con translate 
this?* ‘J. Arnold, of the Rising Sun,StokoNewington, 


Will match his goldfinch against any other for five warts.’ 


Tavern, will be repeated every evening fin afifother 
week.’ 

The advertisements conclude with the ibftumttoa 
that ‘Mr Thomas Senn anti be seen in Arthur Street, 
Bloomeburj, daily.’ Is this'geiAleman a lusut neMp% 
a beast with a bill, an albino, a lawyer, on a 
physician? Can he be seen gratis? or if we pay fin 
it, is his appearance worth thq money ? 

Amgng tlm answers to correspondents, which vary 
in subject from dynamics to tossing, there the 
following: # 

* W. H., Beading.—Yes, you idiot.' 

‘Blinky must haie been drunk to ask tech 
question*’ • 

* J B.—The accent is on the o’ * 

, ‘ W.—Her depth is sixty feet.’ 

‘We do ( not know what you mean by “BarHhd 
Bottle.”’ (Think of the editor of Beu'l j&gft not 
knowing an expiession of that kind I) * 

And ‘ J. B. P. is informed that by a solution of 
soda, frequently applied, he may get rid of all ids 


r “Barthd 
« Lift not 
a 


pounds, fer the best and most slamming of a goldfinch, Finally, where deaths would occur in most jounwv 
also rattle one in the month for the same sum ’ Mule the place is occupied in Bell’s Lift by ‘ scratching! i* 
one thfe month! What possible misprint or assem- ‘On the 4Ui instant, at eight p.tfT, ZMggeM 
hlagdbf misprints could have produced this? Here is Daughter, Star of the East, and Cock-ntfocdli^. 
something like a pigeon: 1 Thomas Miller’s checkered out of the Triennial.’ ’ , 

cock will fiy B. Wail’s black cock, Podgers’ sandy Instead of buthsweflnd only ‘ greyhound ptoinfa • 
ewfir, mt John Dawson’s white cock, or will take a ‘At Newry on the 20th instant, Mr Savages bffck 
quarter of minute's start of Thomas Leech’s blue bitch Nameless, whelped nine puppies—naxqetjf, 
«DCk,allfrom North Shields atatloA.’ Also: ‘Samuel dogs and flv& bitches, all black, to Mr Dm 
B ps* Of BradfeCd is surprised after what has occurred black dog, Master Charles, by Bedlamite oa 


dogs and flv^ bitches, all black, to Mr Bttqfey’s 
black dog, Master Charles, by Bedlamite oat of 


John SUannik’s challenge of Lamberhead Perseverance.’ ' • 

if he really m<pu flying, lot him send a While the nearest Approach to a marriage seems to * 
to Befft Bi/e, and articles to Davy Devon’s us like the breaking off of one: ‘On the 1st instant} 

* * at eleven a.k., Miss Harkaway, out of all her engage- 

are scores upon scores of other sporting meats at Chester.’ - , 

ra here referred to, with the very fiature of . , 

felkt feti of the different ‘fancies ’ can know “"Many of our readers will perhaps berfulprMifih 


‘ o'., 4 -m :r. Ui' 


llk§ out of the different ‘fancies ’ can know iMaqy of our readers will perhaps be 
eojbh evidently exciting considerable interest, find by the ibregmng account how < 
I sums depending on it. Tiiosewbo populous ‘the sporting world’ still is. 


Vs* with these exploits, seem to be 
numerous a* the feet etep, within every* 

' ^rho restrict themsslve* mainly 
p> jpboat whispering, solemn ty of 
J4* they t|mn ptfeife 


lose who populous ‘the sporting world’ still U. TWBg^iave 
m to be supposed, and hoped, no doubt, that thhjmltcutar 
a every* classes to which we'have been referring 'wronged to 
> matniy another era, nod lied died out a quart!* Of a cofitmw 
tmnty of ago. Nevertheless, ti»ere is Mhn iWjStead for this, 
n puUb< Waiter- It is satlifitetory to tefieqti^ft this portion 
ire th»« -of the sporting eferld now MHltiod to oertrin 
oofierieftl limits, nepteesfited ouly^rparthWar organs, and is 
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not) w«u heretofore the case, suffered to intrude 
jtfelf Jdirougli countless channels upon respectable 
society. » 

. .-.. [ __ 

MECHANICAL SELE-CONTROL. * 

There is. scarcely a spectacle oif this round median* 
ical world more interesting than a huge steam-engine 
bcndlng.its pijtpt-joints, and i>lying*its iron limbB with 
i a giant’s power,* The circle of tl\° writer’s familiar 
j acquaintance includes a gtirs Eolton-and-Watt framed 
I Titan of this species, whom it is particularly pleasant 
to be on visiting terms with. The writer has tang been 
free to lounge into this giim giant's reception-room 
whenever it pleases him, and lias often stood there 
entranced in gazing at the umftstcr as lie heaves iiis 
massive spine up and down, and turns a huge twenty- 
feet wide fly-wheel, weighing, Messrs Holton mul Watt 
only know how many tons of Von, by* tig; unceasing 
pressure of his crauky hand, The strength he puts 
out upon his whirling task, is altogether as prodigious 
as it seems. The relentless sweep of the lim of that 
colossal wheel, as it rushes past the cj o with a speed of 
nearly twenty miles an hour, amply tells how fearful a 
task A Would be to havo to arrest its'progress. The 
strength of a hundred horses concentred iu the effort, 
would be of no avuil. * 

Tiie steam-giant under notice is a very contented 
workman, in his way. Wlieu lie has been once set 
going, 1i£ docs not at all care liow' long lie is kept at j 
his labour; minutes or hours, weeks or }ears, aio all 
the same to him; he is entirely indifferent about holi¬ 
days and sleep. All hdreefuires is, that ius employers 
shall feed him well while lus limbs are excited in their 
service. lie uever strikes for wages, but he will strike 
at any time if food is yithlieV from him when ho 
ought to receive it, and then not another furn cjin be 
extracted from his mighty and otherwise willing arm. 
He is by Mo means cither an epicure or a gouimand, 
but it has been found to be good polu y to havo him 
treated with great consideration iu the matter of diet. 
A trustworthy anti experienced- attendant is 'kept to 
watch the indicatirtiB of Ins appetite, and to serve liis 
meals at proper times. If the curious observi r goes 
round into his dining-ioom, lie will sec this,attendant 
shovelling food into the giant's yawning mouth, lor lie 
does ift)t care to take his own hand iiom his labour 
even whilst at his meals. It will bo noticed, too, that 
his food consists of black glistening lumps, and the 
giant will be heard to roar with saiisf tenon as each 
mouthful is pitched into his capacious gullet, an! 
gulped doVn. All the energies ot the Titanic labourer 
come, in fact, out of that black, glistening loud. Haring 
swallowed it, he digesls it in lus furnace-stomach, and 
there assimilates it into fervid power, bince lie rims 
knock* off such a quantity of work, it will be readily 
conceived that he is somewhat of a hearty feeder. lie 
eats at least three tons of solid food every day! 

Thyjre is ono peculiarity about this Ti|,amc labouur 
of the iron thews which is worthy of rcmailc. A giant 
by nature, of noble extraction, ho nevertheless conde¬ 
scends to busy hiiRsclf with operations that seem to 
be more appropriate occupations for spiders and cater¬ 
pillars than for his mighty energies. He expends lus 
gigantic force upon a myriad of pigmy movements, 
which are individually of the most trifling char.icter. 
His lot •has’bepn cast in the yarn-factory ot the Messrs 
Rlake of Norwich. It is those gentlemen who feed 
him, and it is for their advantage that lie labours. 
Those who would see what it is that he is doing for 
bis board, must pass round to the further side of the 
party-Wall of the giant's reception-room; and there 
tjutly will observe that the axle of the great fly-wheel 
paste* .through’the wall,‘and moves a vertical shaft by 
the Ogeucy of a sort of coggtd pinion, which, in its 
ttirn,'sets a series of horizontal shafts revolving in a 


number of long rooms packed one over the other. 
These Aiafts whirl round other rads and rollers 
innumerable. The final result U, that the movement 
of the .great wheel is diflused into that of 10,000 
spindles, which wjnd upon themselves fine filmy 
threads’of woollen yarn after they have been duly 
drawn out, 1 ' and slightly twisted. The machinery 
accomplishes a few other subordinate tasks; but-'the 
great item in the account of work done is still the 
rotatory evolutions of the almost countless spindles. 
Placed in the form of an equation, the statement would 
bo: 100 horses = 10,000 caterpillars. The "power of 
the 100 horses druws oift and winds 10,000 caterpillar¬ 
like threads of filmy wool. 

The scattering of great effort into diffused gentle 
movement, is a notable affair. In mechanical con¬ 
cerns, tl^ere is no such tiling as the creation of force; 
all motory effects are merely mutations of exertion. 
The stream power may bo dammed up until it 
breaks forth as a cataract, or it may be spread out 
into a wide, smooth, lake-like reservoir; or it may be 
twisted and turned into new channels; but it cannot 
be absolutely originated out of nothing. The 100 
horse-power of the steam-engine was piimarily accu¬ 
mulated in the black coal, being communicated to it 
from the atmosphere when the wood, out of which 
the coal was made, was growing. That 100 horse¬ 
power suffices to drive 10,000 spindles, and would, 
perchance, turn some few hundreds more, but if 
successive additions were made, there would surely 
| at last come a time w lieu yet another pigmy spindle 
would bo all that was inquired to arrest the hcavings 
1 of the mighty gi.tnt—when a minute spindle would 
indeed bo the finnl straw that broke the camel’s back. 
An instructive illustration of this principle of trans¬ 
mutation of power could be seen until recently at the 
Messrs Blake's yarn-factory. It occasionally chanced 
that all the spindles contained iu one of the apartments 
oft the factory needed to be stopped at once, without 
arresting the movement of the rest of the machinery. 
Whenever this was done, the force which had been 
previously devoted to the driving of those spindles was 
immediately left iu the arm of the giant ns redundant 
strength. In an instant, this redundant power was 
transierred to the machinery, which still remained at 
work, and its spindles began to rattle round with a 
mad speed that threatened dire mischief to tho work 
ou hand. It has happened on more than one occasion, 
that the sudden putting out of gear of the frames in 
ouc«r<)om of the factory, has occasioned so much alarm 
to the work-people stationed in the other rooms, as to 
cause them to rush in frantic terror from their stations, 
possessed with the idea that the mill was about to be 
torn dovv n about their ears. 

Every casual inequality in the rate of a powerful 
steam-engine, whoso proper work is of this diffusive 
kind, is attended not only with inconvenience, but also 
with absolute loss to the proprietors of the concern, 
from' breakage of J <rn, and from other analogous 
results. It hence becomes an uffair of the utmost 
moment that some means should be contrived where¬ 
by an even and steadily regulated movement of the 
enginp may be insured. The ordinary rotating gover¬ 
nor, composed of the pair, of balls on the divergent 
rods, da->8 act as a bridle upon the machine; but 
unfortunately this bridle only comes into action when 
the increased speed has been entered upon; it is tljie 
increased speed that causes the ceutiifugol diver¬ 
gence of the balls. The engine must be tearing on 
too fast, before the rise of the more rapidly rotating 
balls can close the throttle-valve which admits the 
steam to tho cylinder. What is especially required is 
a hand constantly applied to the lever-handle of the 
throttle-valve; which shall be so ready, and of such ex¬ 
quisite senafbility, that it can almost anticipate tho fitful 
irregularities or tfic machinery. This requirement. 
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Messrs CliiliJ. and . Wilson ^avo recently actually a. keener perception than b,i» fellow*. Be declared 
furirished. They have contrived? asentithaihand <jf that he wag cpneeioni of the e^a tfwfa Bavin* been 
brass and iron, and have patented the contrivance, thrown upon the engine J butf dnitertunately for 'hi* 
under 'the name of the ‘ Differential-action Governor.' reputation, it profed tliat wheel, he fancied the frame* 
The steam-engine in the Messrs Blake’s yarn-factory were thrown out of Rear, they were really in act 
at Norwich, now works under Site tutelage of this oT being connected ivtth the engine again. ■ -;.\- 
controlling harid; and the griui Boltqp-aiffi-Watt Tlie forking of the factory under the 'supeHutend- 
franjed Titan may be there seen comporting itself once of tftis beautif/l piece of meet 1 anism, ;ia Indeed 
wijh a singularly reformed and equable demeanour, absolutely regular j tlie revolutions of the fly-WlHisl 
under provocation which before would have driven ‘are registered upon a dial-plat® bwWiC ?og«icy of 

us .u ...... a a ii _i.jiiMitnM 


him altogether wild. 


hands, ■which serv# the further pnrpuse of indicating 


TJje differential-action governor consists of a the precise time of the *daj. The steam-giant now 
cogged pinion, with two tooled racks, ono at cacii drives the hands of a clock as well as the lOjOOO 
side, the teeth being pressed against the Cogs of the sj !iidlel-*ho is now a chronometer as well os a Spinner 
pinion. One rack, which we will call A, comes down of wool. * * 

from the centrifugal governor halls of the steam- . .._^... - ’ 

engine, and turns the pinion on n central pivot as it ... . _.. ^ 

turns up or down; it also so nffcc.ts a valve wenenth, SIBERIA ANI) CHINESE 1A TARY, 


as to let water into a pressure-cylinder beneath, Tms usual idea attachipg to Siberia is that of a plage 
turning it either above or below a piston-plate which 0 f frightful #xiM in one of the most inhospitable parts 
traverses there; the water comes from a high cistern, 0 f the globe. Now, there is no doubt of tlie winter ’ 
and acts upon the piston by hydrostatic pressure, being intensely severe, mid of tlie great length of 
driving it up or down. The piston-plate ends above in time requisite fof communication with Europe; hut, 
the second rnek, which wc will call B. The rack B in summer, a great deal of it is a land flowing with 
also turns the cogged pinion as it rises or falls. The milk and honey, full of vast mineral and vegetable 
pinion itself is om the lever-handle of the throttle-valve, wealth, and abounding in the most ronjanntf and 
and opens or closes tlie valve, letting steam into or beautiful Scenery. In the penal settlements there 
shutting it off from the steam cylinder of the engine j s a guvere discipline for the convicts, but the mas* of 
when it is lifted or depressed. When the rack A runs the population of Siberia is tlie most comfortable and 
down without B being moved, the pinion is rolled on best provided for in the Russian Empire, and this 
the rack B, and the throttle-valve narrowed, When region now contains several towns that lgivo the 
tlie rack B runs up without A being moved, B is comforts and luxuries of European civilisation, 
rolled on tlie rack A, and tlie throttle-valve diminished. But the region to tfflf squtli-enst of Siberia, and on 
Wiicn A goes up, and J5 down, pari passu, or the the north-westovn frontiers or China, was, until the 
reverse, the pinion is rotated on tlie pivot, and the travels of Mr Atkinson, a, terra incognita to .the 
throttle-valve is neither opened nor closed. The European geographer, and even the volume already 
downward pressure of the governor acts on rack A, published by him eoi#prises only a portion of his vast 
and the upward pressure of the water on rack B, and seven yenrj’ exploration of regions concerning which 
this constitutes tlie ‘ differential action.’ By this very 0 ur geographical data are surmise and liffanay of • 
clever contrivance, the steam is cut off at once, when inaccurate Tatars and Chinese. We learn from this 
the speed of the engine’s movement is augmented in interesting traveller, that it was only by being well 
even the slightest degree: the instant sufficient steam armed *that he overcame opposiriyn, that he daily 
is cut off from or admitted into the cylinder, the practised the rifle, mill, on one occasion, had to hold, 
centrifugal force of the gyrating governor, and tlie in S muzzle for ten minutes to a (diiefs breast before 
pressure of the water, neutralise each other, and twirl ,i lc could proceed.’ An examination of the sketches ‘ 
the pinion round on its pivot, without producing any in his portfolios procured ns one of the pleasantest 
change of position in the throttle-valve, or alteration of days we have passed for a long time, and we feel 
capacity in its aperture. The two racks act upon the persuaded that what is to follow will prove Ally as 
throttle-valve together, or separately, or even slmul- important and curious as what has already appeared. 
tancously*in opposite directions, and so the move- i n the meantime, tlie volume actually published 
ments of the throttle-valve are practically deternfined ttkes us from the Ural to Lake Baikal on the east; 
by tlie ‘difference’ between the hydraulic pressure and an d on tlie south, tltrough the Kirghisian Steppe imd- 
the centrifugal three; that is, by ‘differential action’ the Gobi or Great Desert to the Chinese town ofClrin 
in the phraseology of the patentees. This is how I ^ a t the foot of tlie Syan Shan Mountains, which 
Messrs Child and Wilson have contrived to endow I never had been spen by any European. Looking 
stubborn and strong-willed steam-macliincry with the anxiously forward to the account of the farther pn>- 
power of self-control. sccution of his journey, we will, in the meantime, 

Tcrfllustrate the capabilities of this ingenious little give some account of the ground already traversed, 
piece of apparatus, the frames of ono of the large Mr Atkinson says in his preface: ‘ I have several 
rooms of the factory were thrown out of gear, ’wliilo times looked upon what appeared inevitable.death, 
the writer stood, watch in hand, in the engiue-room to and have had a fair allowance of hairbreadth escapes,' 
note the effects. When the extra twenty horse-power when riding and sketching on the-brinks of precipices 
was in this way thrown back upon the engine, the with a perpendicular depth of loOO feet below me. 
hydaaulic rack was seen to lift itself through about with these accompaniments, I traversed much of the 
the third of an inch, as fits opposite neighbour was hitherto unexplored regions of Central Asia, and pro- 
convulsed by a slight tremor, but thfe watSthe only duced SCO sketches of the scenery, executed with the 
discernible effect. The huge fly-wheel,■'in perfect jnoist colours made by Winsor and Newton-lnVnlu- 
Unjotcern, travelled on in its twenty-five revolution able* to an artist employed under such •circqtftstanaca. 
per minute pace. The twenty horse-power revulsion I have used them on the sandy plains of Centifal Aski, 
was no' more to it than a breath of wind. It was all in a temperature of 50 degrees llrfaumur (ley? degrees 
expended in causing the hydraulic pressure to narrow Fahrenheit), and In Siberia have had tlveifi' frozen as 
the opening of the throttle-valve. The work-people solid as a mass of iron, when the temperature was 
In the -rooms containing the still effective machinery, 43 degrees lldaumur of frost, 11 degrees befoW the 

were entirely unconscious of any change having taken - 1 - r -—— - > 

fdace in the operation Of the mill, with the exception * Atkinson’* Oriental and iristern Siberia, ’ttnwt & lfauAett. , 
of a single Individual, who concaved himself to have mso. * ■,*■*. 
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Mint where the mercury became solid, and when I 
could'make it into balls in my bullet-moulds. Some 
«f tw largest worlw have been painted with colours 
tfmtnave stood these severe testsand for depth and 
-purity of tone, have not been surpassed by those 
I have had fresh from the manufactory. With cakte- 
colours, all my efforts would hrvo heen ureldss.* 
Bcforo we begin with a condensation nfnl analysis 
of selected portions of the work # of Mr Atkinson, it 
may not bewiss to call attention to the more pro¬ 
minent features of the physicafa geography of the 
Russian empire. West of Ihe Ural, wc find Russia in 
Europe to consist of the vast region lying between the 
Black, the Baltic, and the Caspian Sims, the greater 
part of it being level, and intersected by ndble rivers, 
adjoining corn-producing alluvial regions, and popu¬ 
lated, except in the Baltic provinces, chiefly by native 
Muscovites; but all to the eastward of the Volga— 
that is to say, in the anciaqt khuuats of Orenburg 
and Siberia—the substratum of thj population is 
Turkish, Ur, according to the new ethnological term, 
Ugrian. The mountain-chain of the Ural separates 
Russia from Siberia, and the whole of the tciritory 
to the east differs essentially from Russia 1’ioper. 
The rivers Ob, Yenisei, and Lena {Irain the back¬ 
bone* df Asia, anil are lost in the Frozen Ocean. The 
plains on the- north, in the vicinity of the sea, are 
inhospitable, and unfit for habitation; but all the 
mountain-regions are full of the most valuable 
minerals. The Ural abounds in iron and prei ions 
stones, find the Altai in gold and silver. 

Ekaterinburg, or the City of Catherine, is the 
capital of the Ural; and lictb arc the vast mechani¬ 
cal works and manuMctories established by gov em¬ 
inent for utilising the minerals of the district. They 
are built upon an enormous scale, and fitted up with 
machinery from tho beat maktrs in Engliml, under 
the superintendence of an English mechimjc. Fret ions 
Stones Are submitted to the art of the lapidary in 
another department. The jaspers are found in a great 
variety of colours—the most beautiful deep gretn, 
dark purple, darl^ violet, gray and cream colojii; also 
.a ribbon-jasper, with stripes Uf reddish brown and 
green. The ponfliyries are also of -most hiilliant 
colours. Orlite of a deep pink colour, with veins of 
yellow and block, is semi-transparent whem-made into 
vases. Here, also, the beautiful malachite vases and 
tablefs are cut and polished. Those who remember 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, can have an idia of the 
beauty of this material and manufacture. Magnificent 
jasper-tables are inlaid with different-coloured stent's, 
in imitation of birds, flowers, :flid foliage. Several 
men are employed in these for six successive jears; 
but the wages are exceedingly low: a man engaged in 
carving foliage on some of the jasper vases, in a style 
not excelled in Europe, did not receive mow than 
3s. 8d. per month, with thirty-si., pounds of rye-flour 
per jnonth, to make info bread. Meat lie was never 
supposed to eat. A married man with a family 
receives two poods of black flour for his«wife, and ono 
for each child, on which they look well. Sir Atkinson 
saw another man ^cutting a head^ of Ajax, after tho 
antique, in jasper of two colours—the gionnd dirk 
green, and the head yellowish cream-colour, in v -ry 
high relief, and intended for a brooch. The traveller 
being^m admirable artist, was a judge of such winks, 
lie pronoimces it to have been a splendid production 
of art,'such as would have raised the: mau to a high 
petition in any country in Europe except Russia; 
and yet his pay was 3s. 8d. per mouth, with bread. 

Tlie groat wealth of the Donjidoff family comes 
chiefly from the Ural; their estate there is as large 
as Yorkshire, and full of iron of good quality. Of 
«eoane, the population is scanty, and this accounts 
wealth* of the OvmidoCs not being fabulous, 
era talk much of tho Contrasts of wealth and 


poverty in England; but the 8s. 8d. per month to the 
admirable artist-lapidary, and the Demid off estate as 
large or Yorkshire, is a contrast still more striking 
than any we have in England. - 9 

English mechanics have been employed is the 
Ural from a very (early period. Many yean ago, a 
mechanic named Major was sent to Ekateriuburg, and 
when the Emperor Alexander I. visited the mountain, 
he was greatly pleased with the works Major had 
established; and, as a token of his satisfaction, pre¬ 
sented him with a piece of land containing about 
twenty acres, with all the minerals it contained, for 
gold was known to Ije deposited there. He then 
began to txcavalo it, and wash the gold-sand, which 
proved lucrative, and the amount was weighed and 
entered in a book, and delivered to Major every 
evening, who deposited it in an iron box, which stood 
in his cabinet, tho key of which ho carried in his 
pocket. One Sunday evening, Major and his old 
housekeeper were alone in the house; ho occupied in 
his cabinet, and she sitting in her own room, not for 
from the £*ntra nee-door. Suddenly her attention was 
drawn to a noise in the outward lobby, which induced 
her to leave tiie room. The moment she got into the - 
cntiance, she was seized, and thrown down a staircase 
leading to some apartments below. Uer screams and 
the noise reached Major in his cabinet, who rushed 
out w ilh a candle in his hand; a blow from an axe 
fell upon his head, and he never breathed again. 
After this the murderers possessed themselves of the 
box and gold, ransacked the place in search of other 
treasure, and then departed, closing tho doors after 
them. All this time tlx old woman was lying at the 
foot of the stairs in a state of insensibility, quite 
unconscious of the tragedy which had been enacted in 
the rooms above. St was not until the morning of 
the third day after, that one of the officers from the 
machine-works went to consult Major on some matter 
of importance, when tho murder was discovered. 

■A strict investigation was commenced. The house¬ 
keeper, who vvas long unconscious, began to revive, but 
nothing clear could bo got out of her, ami tlie police 
were baffled. Site had been seized so suddenly that 
she oouhl not tell how many men were in tlie lobby. 
A merchant was suspected from his dealings in gold, 
but he proved that lie was distant ninety t erste trout 
the spot at six o’clock on the morning of tho murder. 
Years passed on without a discovery; but the quantity 
of gold stolon from the mines, and sent into Totary 
and Bokhara, had become so enormous/ that the 
Russian government determined to discover how 
it was effected. So a spy was sent to Ekaterinburg, 
disguised as a peasant. Even the police authorities 
on the spot were not aware of his mission. lie ingra¬ 
tiated himself at the public-houses with the characters 
likely to throw light on the subject, and discovered 
that there were persons in these gold-robberies far 
away from Ekaterinburg through whom tho precious 
metal was got out of the country into Tatary. He 
then* proceeded to umsk, and began to offer gold to 
the Tatars, but witli great caution; and he was soon 
introduced to the great gold-dealer, whose influence 
was so gicat that the Tatars dared not buy gold 
unles? it had passed through his bands. . His 
interview took place in the back-room of a large 
house, ufocre A ijian with a long Bokhara dress tied 
round hil 1 waist with a shawl, took his seat at the 
table, anil asked the assumed peasant in a very rude 
manner how much gold be had stolen, where he came 
from, and other questions calculated to frighten him. 
All these igere answered in a very submissive tone. 
The gold was then ordered to be produced, which was 
done, and the weight of each packet marked thereon. 
The Tatar was asked to pour out all the gold into 
a scale, but to this the peasant objected, as it.ww 
found to weigh lcs^than the seller knew it to be, but 
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*eeeiv«f erid: ’WhsVtfctefl thoaurt fwftfcontent 
“with ; robbing thy employer*, bat thou wpheat to 
; ehfat me. I shall soon hear of thee in the minee of 
.Siberia,' He then offered au insignificant amount for 
"the geld, laying that he gave him five minutes to con- 
eider whether he would take the money or be handed 
over to the police. The arrest of the gang then took 
place by the agent* of the police who had been called 
upon by' the spy, who, having accomplished his 
mission in Omsk, started for Ekaterinburg, and 
procured the arrest of the merchant who had been 
previously taken up, but acquitted of the murder; his 
' wife now revealed where the gold was buried, and on 
searching for it, they-found the axe with* which the 
murder had been committed. This man had long 
been engaged in gold-smuggling > he associated witli 
those who stoic it from the mines. For this purpose, 
he required good horses, and possessed one iff extra¬ 
ordinary power and speed. As soon as the gold had 
been secured after Major’s murder, he mounted his 
horse, and iu about four hours, rode ninety versts, 
presenting himself to the director at Kamenskoi. 
Tile murder was now proved against all who had been 
engaged in it; they were sentenced ' to run the gant¬ 
let’ (that is, to walk between the lines formed by 
a regiment of soldiers consisting of 3000 men, each 
man striking the victim with n rod), and died immedi¬ 
ately after the punishment. The bands of gold-stealers 
were broken up; some were sent to the mines in 
Siberia, and tbc gendarme returned to St Petersburg 
to receive a reward for liis really dangerous labour. 

The Altai is the mountain-range in the south of 
Siberia^!n which the Yenisei', and other large rivers 
■Of Siberia, flowing into the White Sea, have their 
source. Parts of it arc covered with dense forests of 
cedars, with a thick underwood wTiicli renders progress 
slow; other parts are clear of bushes, the ground 
being covered with grass and plants, and above, 
gigantic cedars, their gnarled and twisted brandies 
forming a canopy through which the sun scarecfly 
penetrates. This is on the northern slope of the 
Altai; but the southern slope has very little forest. 
Here are seen in summer the skeletons of Kalmuck 
winter-dwellings—the birch-bark is stripped off these 
conical houses, and only the bare, poles remain. At 
this time of the year, the inhabitants are up in the 
mountains, where they find plenty of grass for their 
cattle, and where they are free from the mosquitoes. 
In autumn, they return to the lower grounds, cover 
their yourls with new baric, and, in a few days, their 
winter dwellings are completed. On the river 
Arakym, Atkinson saw many black squirrels, skipping 
■about in the branches; they enlivened the scene, 

■ sitting among the foliage. Their fur is a dark 
gray in winter, at which season Kalmucks kill 
them, for the fur is not good in summer. Stags 
are numerous in these mountains, and the Arakym 
Valley is a great battle-field of bucks in the rutting 
season. In summer, they are all jn tlio higher regions 
near the snow, where the mosquitoes and flies cannot 
follow them. Even the bears, with their rough 
shaggy coats, cannot remain in the vulleys in summer, 
where these insects are extremely numerous. 

Bear-hunting exploits nre common in these moun¬ 
tain!. One afternoon, a Cossack officer was quietly 
strolling through tho forest alone and nnarreftd, when 
he observed a she-bear and her two cubs playing 
together. When she became aware of his presence, 
she growled, drove her young- ones into a tree for 
shelter, and mounted guard at the foot of it to defend 
them. The Cossack then made a temporary retreat, 
and selected a birch club, four feet long, the qualify 
«f which he tested by blows on a tree;’ When the 
Old bear saw him, she began to growl and pace 
about wneaeily; hut the man advanced over a fine 
grassy turf, With no shrubs or pushes entangle 


his £*st. The-'bear at/him, sad 

rising on her hind-legs; intended to give him a 
settler with tier powerful paws, of hug him to death*; 
but he made a sweep with hisxdub; 'and dealt such- 
a blow’that site toppled over. Many rounds were 
fought, her antagonist keeping clear of 'hwjJMtWs. 
She endeagftured to git behind him, but a blow;of the 
cudgel drove her hack, until at last' she 'begiut a 
^retreat towards the forest; hut the momenfrt&B 
Cossack moved to the trde, the bear .wtiffld rush Opt, 
taking care not to como,within his reach, the cubs 
remaining in tho branches as spectators. At rills 
time, a woodman, returning to the gold-mine, rode 
into the glade; his first impulse was to run, hut 'the 
Cossack ordered Itim to dismount, take off his saddle¬ 
bags, and secure* tl*.g cubs in them. They-then 
started for the village, followed by the bear, that 
charged repeatedly, and was as often beaten back by 
the Cossack w^th his ciub, who covered the retreat; ■ 
each time die bear was laid prostrate, and finally 
would not approach jvithin striking distance t She 
returned to the forest, and was never seen again. 
This was a feat of’extranrdinary daring, skill, strength, 
and activity; but, after ail, our sympathies are with 
the poor inoffensive bear. # # 

Tin* bear, however, it must be admitted, is not 
jlways thef injured party. When at the Lake Baikal, 
Atkinson mentions that thrco villagers went to hunt 
in a forest. His informant lost sight of his two 
companions, lighted u fire, took his evening meal, and 
was soon fast asleep. Two or three hours hat passed 
when he was awakened by something near him, and, 
turning his head, lie ofiScrycd j/y the light of his fire 
a large bear going down the bauk to tbe little stream. 
He divined the object of the brute in an instant. 
Bruin was going for water to put the fire out, that 
lie might then devouf his vtetim; fur it is an ascer¬ 
tained factithat a hear will not attack a mpq,when 
sleeping by a fire, but will first go into tje water 
and saturate his fur, to put out the fire. It was but 
the wprk of n moipent for the hunter to seize his 
rifle, ami stop the proceedings of 'die animal with a 
ballet as it was ascewfmg tho banlj. 

The adventures _in ^Mongolia, particularly in the 
•Gobi, lying between the Siberian Altai and - the 
Chinese fountain of Syan Shan, are highly interest- - 
ing, and we are introduced to the uomade Kirgjiiemn 
sultans, who appear to be the purest, orientals of the * 
Turkish race, having no tincture of European civil¬ 
isation, like those of Persia, Siberia, or Turkey proper. 
Every Kirghisian lids his battle-axe hanging from his 
saddle, as in the days of Genghis Khan; and these 
so-called sultans live like the patriarchs, of the Old 
Testament, estimating their power by their sheep, - 
their goats, and cattle. There was a commotion as Mr 
Atkinson approached the aoul of Sultan Basparihaa 1 ; 
and the escort guided him to a large cattle enclosure, 
with a tall spear stuck into the ground at the door, 
and a long tuft of black horsehair hanging beneath 
its glittcring*hcad. This is an old Turkish custom, 
whence the dignity of a pacha of one, two, or three 
tails, who, since th*i modern reforms in the Ottomaq 
Empire, are called sica, fer'Jc, and taushir, correspond¬ 
ing with the ranks of major-general,, lieutenant- 

general, and full general. 

Sultan Baspasihan, who welcomed Mr Atlstnson, 
was a strong ruddy-faced man, dressed is blank 
velvdt tunic edged with sable, and Vore a ’deep 
crimson shawl round his waist. On his head wat t 
red cloth conical cap trimmed with fox-skin, with an 
owl’s feather banging from the top, shewing his 
descent from Genghis Khan. A Bokhara carpet was 
spread, and two boys entered, bringing hr tea and 
fruit. These were his two sons. Silk curtains hanging 
on one side covered tbty sleeping: place, and near this 
a bearcoote, or large blade eagle, and falcon were 
















* roar of the atone* oareeriBg along the icy lurfaf, tad a hard on* for about a weak, and a’ w*s right. So, 
the about* and cachhmations of the player* a/ there tone afternoon, two of the Mitobfll-hill Jsds cyme to 
‘ knock against each other and aettle in their respective us at Blendewan, aryl naked if are find <my idgeoticns* 
destinies, 1 b, we can assure our friends, no common- to meet .them next day, providing the frost held, 
place amusement. To be, however, # an actual player They said they had (pen at the laird's^ and that he 
—a curler—‘a keen, keen curler,' as thenati|cs phrase was willing to 4 eomo out and bring a guest 6 f hie—Sir 
it—is, something far beyond all this; for tlicro are Alexander (Jordon—alAig with him; that the,herd* 
joys in curling that none but curlers know. IIow of Stanhope and Eildon were to be there; and that 
else could it be that thero are local clubs, county Wully Wilson, the wrfght, add Andrew Blai.; the Jftbith, 
clubs, and a national association of clubs, binding all were both keui to gfvo 11 s our revenge for lasfyear’s 
ranks* and denominations of people together for the drubbing. So I mentioned that if I could get our 
enjoyment of this game ? IIow*else could it be that side made igp in time, we would meet them on tho ice 
curling has its almanacs, its annual, its literature; by ten o’clock neyt morning. The two lads were 
that, curling is a kind of secomj freemasonry in tathcr oruuse abojit the match, and said tiny 
Scotland? hoped we would not letf them win so easy a victory 

There is a kind of piquancy given to this g.Chte by this year as last. I said nothing, but, thinks I, wait 
tho very uncertainty of tlio means nnd opportunities a '• rc '-'i n, y huls^ and wp ’ll see who will craw the 
of playing it. Tho curlers watch for •! hearty frost, loudest the inflrn.‘ So away went Johnny Armstrong 
woo it as mariners do a wind, and when it comes, ' all< l Peter Blnckstocks ljnck to toll the laird and the 
‘snatch a fearful joy.’ That no time maybe lost in rest o’ their folk jjiat we would meet them, on tho 
making an appointment, a flag hoisted on a lull-top understanding that if any tiling happened to interfere, 
sometimes informs a district of ten miles' radius that I was *° *wid them a line not to come, 

the loch will be* 1 , and the game hold. Then me ‘Well, Mr Editor, I ken ye like particulars; Myo 

seen farmers, lairds, village tradesmen, minntu*, ‘■°jf 1 tlnewlny work bye, put on my cap, and went 
ploughmen, and shepherds, conveignig to the ren- through the village spci ring at the folk if they would 
dezvous, all full of charming anticipation. Soiu tv is he rlMl b r to <omc forrit nevt morning; and I must 
at once convulsed and cheered by the ailair No gieat a, hl that I was veiy fortunate too but who <oul(t 
regard is paid to common distinctions m nuking iefiise the ilianee o playing a botivpiel for the Honour 
up the game. The laird is glad to lnve a clever Blendewan! I soou ggt the minister to promise^ * 
ploughman on liis side. Masters and servants often *“ f l the piecentor too (Janfie Borgneve, the miller, 
play together. The distinctions most thought ot are ( ' ou hl not be spired from homo); Adam Prentice, 
local: the people of one estate 01 paush will otten ^ °hl herd, sud lie would be our man; Sandy 
play against each other —01 it may be county against Hriove, the tailor, smtHered a wee, but promised at 
county—in which cases the uutcli is tcnucd a boiiym/ ta>t; so tlicrs was five, and we wanted other jjireo 
Each man requires at the ice two curling-stones and hut these I keiit where to find. I gaed the,length 

a broom wherewith to hweep. Two maiks, called 0 *116 hairy Knowe, and secured Mr Thompson—a 

tees, being mide on the ice at the distance of thirty- keen baud and a bonnier of lus, who wis learning 
eight yards, and several rings diawn round each, the ftrming-anothcr kceiuliand, and a great wag; and 
players arrange themselves, perhaps four, six, or eight * mnile up tho. number with Is^ic Melrose, the 

on a side; each with two stones to play, and each side C ^/ CT - I,n . ac ’ 8 ,10,k ", *? 9 " ot Bhar P ,t for th * fr0Bt > 

, \ . 1 r 11 1 1 risi „ 4 and was s#r fatigunl forty e; so the earner was 

having a director or chief called a sLy. Ihespiceoi daJ of t))0 f rtumt jUmg us against the 

tee between the tees is called the mil. I lie objei t of lull curlers • 


ice between the tees is called the unL The objei t of Mitchell-liill curlers * 

course, for each side, is to have as many of its stones < ft, w .is late before I got onr side nude up, and my 
as possible In positions as near to the tee as m ly be. wito was beginning to give me up for lost. But ye '11 
When a stone fails to reach a certain limit, called the mnffl Nancy’, sir, and ye ken she’s no ill to temper 
hog-score, it is laid aside. On any one, therefore, down' Well, everytlfing wis settled, and I sent two 
appearing likely to be laggard, all tho players on tlint *"|ds t0 the pond early m the morning, to sweep it 
side busy themselves in sweeping the way before it. clean , aml . 


my stones ready, the laird and Sir Alexander drove 


‘Soop, sopp!’ becomes a great cry among the cullers. ' t(J doT wout out nnd gdxo them time o’ 
An English stranger once lemarkcd that ho heard lU y, an ,i t i 1(1 laiid speered at me if we were prepared, 
them always crying for soup, but no soup ever came; as the players on lus side were just coming down flie 
much, no doubt, to bis disappointment. When one road in a’cart. I told him wo weie all ready, and 
side counts thirteen, twenty-one,*or thirty-one,’as that our ehnpssliad gone down to tho pond witli, Jhe 
may be, before the other, it has gained the victory. minister a few minutes before. Wi* this, up drove 

T,«. r I. . - 

of the.,southern Highlands of Scotland, and a charae- w j t jj t ) ]e „ never halted, but drove straight on. 
teristie account of it having been obligingly sent to The ] air ,i Rot mr m }„s dog-cart, and gave me a lift 
us by one of the players, we hasten t<> inscs* it, as down; and when we got to the ice, his servant ijjove 
perhaps the beat means of conveying an idea of this tlig gig bock to the nearest fhrmhouse, where the 
national game. The original language is so appro- beast was put up. • *"* » i 

nriate that, notwithstanding its being possibly obsenre “Well, Frank,” says the laird, “what soft of trim. 


priate that, notwithstanding its being possibly obsc 
to some readers, we have left it almost unchanged. 


are you in ? ” 

‘•Oh, sir," says T, “I’m thinking I’m in kind o’ 


‘You remember,’ says our correspondent, ‘that I, -yidtrim.’’’ * ’ 

promised to aend you something of our bonspiel with « That’s right, Frank. See and don’t let ns’riro 
the MitcbeU-hill lads, whenever it should be played. a way with the match, as we di** '•** «•* “ 

Well, it wae a bad winter for frost: not aboon two or “ Well, I think, sir, it will 
three days of it till Candlemas; Jut at last we got roaster us this time.” * 


a’ yoflr poutber to 
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«l4jink so, Frank? Why, here's Sir Alexander 
<3orfon on our side, and he *• one of the beat cur ton 
1 Saihe country.”, 

“That may be, air, bat he’ll maybe find hie match 
in tho cadger." 

'In the meantime the minister and two gentle¬ 
men were holding a preamblo abo^t bhich aide 
waa to be the wmner, and'ft must a tty the gentry 
were just as keen an us chaps. Bat you mill better 
understand Jiow the match w£s made up if I give■ 
yon the players’ names on each* aide, in the order of 
their playing: * 


Our SiCe~lHmdeu.au Thar Sulc—Slttihell MU 

1, Hcv. Ur Montgomery. 1. tVully Dal„lush, tbe 6tan- 

lirfpo li.-ij 

9. Adam l’rentlre, the auld 2. Tayi Andeiion, tho Bddon 
bard. 1 herd 

3. John Donaldson, Die pro- 3. Wullv Wilson, the wnglif 

oentor. 

4. Sandy Grieve, the tailor 4 Audi ear Blair, the smith. 

A Mr Thompson 0 ‘ the Fairy > Johnny f\i instrong, the 
Knoyro. laird s ok run r 

3> Mr Robert Sibbald, In*. Mr UalrympU, the loud 
hoarder . 

7. Isaac Melrose, the cad„ir 7 hir A Gordon, a guest at the 


Audi cw lil.ilr, the smith. 
Johnny stimstrong, the 
lairds ou rsttr 


4> Myself, Francis Baldwin, | 0 Peter Klackstobks, tho laird’s 
( {outer (skip). I forester (skip) 

' Well, atr, in about a quarter of an hour the rink 
waa ready, the atones h ing n’ thegitlier about the 
brugh (the brugh, yc ’ll remember, is tho ring round 
tho tee), and every man had his besom m lus hand. 
Just to try the keenness o' the iee, we sent our stones 
to tnc other end—of course not counting Sir 
Alexander, I must admit, kid on his stones well, and, 
faith, 1 began to tlknk 'lie was like to be factious a 
Wee, from ins easy style and curler-like appearance. 
In driving his two trial-shots, the laird asked him 
to tak the wick—whipli mc» u to strike the stone on 
the side, and glance off at an angle—p’ one ,o’ Tam 
AmSeason’s stones; which, faith, he managed; and his 
second one he drew to the laird’s besom, and lay. I 
saw our chaps looking rather queer when they saw 
tbe shots played, hut I counselled them^ never to 
Bind that, for ne couldna nyv play the same. 

“ Now, Franks says the laird, when I was about to 
play my trial-stones down tl"c rink, “ h n re's a chaqce 
fos you; raise tlut stone.” , 

‘ I played a fine shot; but being out o’ practice, I 
couldna be expected to do very well at first, so, 
instead o’ raiding (which, ns you know, means |u$t 
striking it fair— your own stone lying) the stone at 
the laird’s besom, I missed it,, and took an oufcrick 
on another stone, which sent it close to the tee. 
Though the laird nuhered and laughed at my miss, 
he waanif sae ready to laugh a while afterwards. 

‘ For the first two or three hours, the npir t of the 
game was never very high; both sides played toler¬ 
ably well, but without that roaring fun which I have 
known to accompany every‘-end” at curiing-matclios 
like oars; in fict, the company was beginning to 
get a thought dull, though the scqring was even 
enough to have excited more enthusiasm between 
rival parties, when a halt was called, the besoms 
fiung down, and* half an houf'fcas allowed for bread 
and cheese* There was a good deal of spoit going 
an while we safron the banks of the pond, all mixed 
throughither; tho laird and the cadger were holding 
a Jbnffeb about something I coulilna hear, and Sir 
Alpsi.ider,and auld Adam Prentice were gmokiug 
, their pipes thegitlier as crouse as yc like. 

“Now, Frank,” says the laird, “we’ll have a dram 
together. I know that’s what you want.” 

“ Weel, laird, may be if wo had hod one sooner, we 
* might have shewn you more sport; but better late 
than never, if it *s your pleasure! ” 

'So we aSl got a firam—a guld ane too, which I 
must say improved the spirts of the company most 


7 hir A Gordon, a guest at the 
Ha’. 

0 Peter Klackstobks, tho laird’s 
fores* (skip) 


wom^jrfal, and then we commenced to curl in 
Jt. It waa but child’s play before: we begood 
to play like men now. 

‘I will not take up your time by alluding to the 
various outs and ins of the game either before tbe 
mid-day bait, or, up till nearly the finish; but I will 
go da tq, relate how we gained the bonspiel after as 
tough a contest as tbe Mitchell-bill players^would 
ever w Ish to have. " 

‘At 3 o’clock, r.M. the game stood thus: Mitohell- 
hill, 21; Blendcwan, 29—the latter wanting but two 
to be game. 
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Thompson o’ the Fairy Knowe played uncommonly 
well, and his boarder chield not amisB; and Johnny 
Armstrong, the, forester, and Wully Wilson, the 
wriglit were byc-ordinar guid. Wully played his first 
stono a perfect pat-lid on the tee, and with his second 
gunrded it within two feet. The first remained a pat- 
lid till the ejvl was played out, though his guard was 
chippit frae its place. They were unco near getting 
other tfvo foibye tins one, and indeed they were three 
shots in, till my laBt stone mwicked from one and 
curled m second. They were now twenty-five to our 
twenty-nine. 

“ We ’re gradually making up og you, Frank,’’ the 
laird quietly observed. “You’ll have to play jour 
best, or w e ’ll be upsides with you yet.” 

“ That ’ll be seen next end, Maistor Dalrymple, or 
1 ’m cheated.” 

‘ And the next end began by Wully Dalgleish, the 
Stanhope herd, making a hog. “ That’s one off the ice, 
at any rate, sajs I to our side; and you’ll see more o’ 
that kind before the end’s played out, fol the ice is 
beginning to be dour. Now, lads,” says I, “ this end 
wut,t decide it, tlilre’s n.ie use m lunging on or saying 
ony innir about it: we want but two; the minister’s 
to be first shot this time, and, faith, I’ll be second 
myself.’ 

■ ‘And up comes the worthy minister’s stone, fine 
howe-icc—that’s straight along the centre o’ the rink, 
as j ou know, sir—and lies within three feet o’ the tee. 
The herd's second stone was better tlmn tbe first, and 
Iaj a goodish sule-shot. They were on their metal, 
mid playing their very best; sometimes putting in 
plenty o’ pouther wlien it was needed, and whiles 
playing gently for a draw when it was needed. Three 
hogs had been already played through over-caution. 
Adam Prentice showed that he was still the auld 
man, and a swankin’ player into the bargain. The 
tailor and precentor did their best, which, however, 
was by no means byc-ordinar; but Mr Thompson 
and Ins boarder proved themselves curlers o' the richt 
sort, and played every shot in grand style. On the 
other side, the players were just as good—not a hair 
to judge by, and each man following the skip’s direc¬ 
tion terrible weel. Well, sir, the stones were ljing 
well about the brugh, and they were two shots in. It 
was Sir Alexander’s turn to play, and fortunately for 
us* he unintentioiifilly opened up a port—which you 
know means a clear passage between stones—the very 
thing they should have avoided, but just what wt 
wanted; and then tho cadger stood ready to play. 

•‘Now, Isaac,” says I, “ye ken as weel as I, sfhat to 
play for. The port is open, and they are two shots 
in.” e » 

‘Th^cadger’s stone is delivered, and, for a wander, 
ho misses the port; however, “ She’s coming forrit 
well enough, lads,” says I; “ soop her up, loop hdr up, 
so-op her weel—there now—come: that’s as good as 
the port yet. You’ve positively brought one of the 
minister’s' stones in for shot.” And great was the 
consternation on their side at this unlooked-for turn 
in our favour. However, Peter tbe skip told them 
not to wind that, for the port waa still open for Sir 
Alexander’* second and last atone. And to that 
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gentleman** praise I mil say, ha took the 
first-rate etyte; and had he given his stone 
lew panther, he would have retrieved: hut his'stone 
curled away to the other side o’ the brugb, and lay 
outside. 

“ Isaac, man, I want you to dose that port—draw 
to my besom; and if you do touch any of the stftnes, 
break an egg, and no more, for they ’re both against 
us.” ' 

“ Put your bannet on the ice, where ye want me to 
tie, Prank.” 

“I'll do that, my man: there’s the verra bit.” 
And bfr one of the cadger’s best strokes, the poit was 
filled. * • 

‘It was now Peter Blackstock’s turn to pliy, so thp 
laird acted skip for him. ( 

“ Peter, if you ’ll take an inwiek on this stone at 
my besom, I’ll make your wifo a present of • new 
gown.” 

‘I saw the stroke fine, for I ettlcd [intended] to play 
it myself when my tom came, and says [ to iny«ll: 
“Oil for a nuss from Peter, though it Wiuu/d lose 
a gown to the wife!” Peter’s hand was trem¬ 
bling with anxiety, and lie fairly bungled the stiohe 
altogether. 

“ Od, laird,” say# I, “ y e shouldua have spoken about 
the gown till after the stroke was played, for you’ve 
fairly dunifoundered the iorestci’s nerves * ” 

“ Now, Prank,” says the cadger, *• I w asna feered 
for onything the foicster could do, for I lcent it wasna 
one o’ Ins kind, but that’s not to say I’m fiighuncd 
for you. Try for the verra same stone; and it ye talc 
the wick at my besom, wo ’re game.” 

“ Stand hwa’ from the stone, Is inc, my man. I ken 
what’s wanted, here goes.” And up comes the stone 
“I believe she has it—no—yes, sSe has it. Dinna 
soop, callants—she’s there, she’s ihnr, slic’s iiu ui!” 

“Prank, you’re a gentleman (the fiist time I was 
ever called that before, Mr Editor), and no mistake! ” 

‘A kind of unnatural calmness now spread over the* 
laud’s countenance; amt after the bursts of enthu¬ 
siasm had subsided on our side, a peifcet siimeo 
reigned over the rink, tor on the forester’s last stone 
depended all their hopes of cutting us out yet, 
twenty-nine before, wc w ere now thirty -one, or game, 
unless the forester’s List stone should lender hi< 
side a service by knocking out one, or maybe both, 
of ours. In a calm, clear voice, tlio wotthy laird 
informed Peter what he, poor chap, already knew too 
well—namely, bow the game stood. 

“There’s but one chamo left, Peter—a fcnloriA 
hope, and it's do or die. Como up the ice all your 
force, and take that stone” (pointing to one of ours 
at some distance in front of the tee). 

4 The foreBter eyes with an air of determination the 
group of close-set stones that close up cvciy road to 
the teo; he sets lumsclf firmly in liis crumpets, to tiie 
precise posture requisite far a dashing stroke; ins 
stone steadies lor an instant m the ur behind him, 
and away it careers with tremendoift force. * 

“Splendid!" cries the laird, the only word he lias 
time to say. “ Mind your feet,” cries Sir Alexander 
Gordon, as half-a-dozen stones are sent scattering In 
all directions. But to.no purpose; for though /lie 
minister’s stone was slightly<ouched, it still remained 
first shot, and mine second. “ Game— gahe— giime 1 ” 
and np went our bonnets fleein’ in the air. ' 

“ Give us your hand, Maister Montgomery,” says I, 

« for you and me’s played unco woel; ” and the worthy 
pastor and I sbaked hands up to the shouthers. 

4 But you must he tired o’ me by this Jtime, Mr 
Editor; so I wiH only add that the laird had us all 
up at the Ha’, where we bad plenty o’ everything, not 
forgetting beef and greens, and plenty of good ale to 
synd it ower. X ’H maybe write another account if we 
are spared to see another year; andjin tiie meantime, 


if you will* be good enoagh to send US « ftw boples o’ 
the Journal, fbr the chaps to see their names in,* you 
will oblige your old friend—the 8 k it*' » . 

_ __ . . 

, 'the cjty of men. 

Holing siufc, in his Binary of Mancunienvis, repeats 
a prophecy whli known /o all northern antiquaries > 


a prophecy whli known fa ul northern antiquaries > 

, When all England is aloft, 

Weel ai they that are iu Christ's Croft; 

And wlure slfould C^ii.t's Croft be. 

But between BibMo and Moisey? 

And however learnedly Camden may dispute the 
etymology which derives the name ol Manchester from 
the English tongue, instead of refciring it to a purely 
British origin, the forme 1 !; will still find favour In our 
eyes, since, as ho tells us, its good pc oplp call the city 
Manchester because it is a ‘city of men!’ And they 
are light, thoie good peSplc; that is a conclusion I 
Jiav e come to from a recent close, however buef, inspec¬ 
tion of themselves; and'I give my vote accordingly 
for the English etymology. 

If tv<>r i place could apply to itself the account 
Black Topsy ga'je of her origin, it would surely 
be tins "teat capital of the noith of England^ Tor 
when one aces its most important stieets, with 
scsftcely two houses together of uniform appearance, 
an 1 with commerce sitting enthroned at one end to 
dispense millions of wealth, while at the other the 
liurk'-ter hiwks his petty wares from a stay; Its 
print cly edifices hustlpd by mean low-browed shops; 
its w aiehouscs of palatial wastness and decoration, side 
by side with factories that ark infre brick boxes; and 
its long, long lows of poor streets, bare, plain, and 
monotonous as the calico which the mh ibitants have 
spent their lives in prsduein^ he is by no means 
inclined, to question the Topsy an surmise — 4 ’speots I 
grow tel.’ l’csfwe have here the America of EftgAnd, 
not certainly in the shape of a Philadelphia or a 
Washington, no deliberate brick fulfilment of a paper 
plan, buff j heap of spontaneously forjied Snnthvllles 
and Jonesvillcs tint luwe risen up impulsively just 
when, and whero, ind how the ne it of the moment 
requited, each capittlis* centre hiving apparently 
given birth # to its o»n surrounding accretion, and 
all together forming an martistic.il and unattractive 
whole. • 

It is a disappointment, too, to see thesooal-born haze 
ever shutting out he even’s sunshine, and sprinkling all 
tilings with its dismal flakes, while the very mud, 
soot-tempcied, seems muddier than even the renowned 
compound ot London. It is a disappointment, because 
not very long since vve were told that these grim 
linn aces were to be endowed with the satin man power 
ot devouring everything they generated; and the City 
of the Thames was admonished to look to the City of 
Men, and profit by the example But now while roges 
even have learned to bloom m the purified Temple 
atmosphere, snyke, checked but for a time in Man¬ 
chester, again roars its bend, and flings oat Its 
serpent-wreatlis from noirly every 

Theie is somethi!u?*repulsive m shops of inferior 
dimensions, and generally shabby appfeabincc, an¬ 
nouncing their ownership and Wires in colossal 
inscriptions, letters three or four fret high, whil^the 
legends of vast warehouses and factories, in tins 
modesty of conscious worth, lurk upon door-po>hp pr 
peep m smallest type from beneath some deep-anmSd 
portal. Yet Manchester streets may be irregular, «md 
its trading inscriptions pretentious, its smoke may be 
dense, and its mud may be ultra-muddy; but riot any 
nor all of these things can prevent the Image of* thee 
great city from rising before fs as the very symbol 
of civilisation, foremost in the march of improvement, 
a grand incarnation of program. That commerce lias 












hod bo unduly materialising influence upon those easily traced. The children an the chief workers in 
epfjfiged in it here, that vast building at Old Trafforji a family here; they ore .regarded according to what 
winch rose at tleir bidding, and whoso glorious con- their labour will fetch, and aa soon as they are old 
tonta were collected under thdlr auspices, presents enough, are sent forth to Carp. The monejr-power 
sufficient proofi but there is no lack of'minor evi- must always bo the ruling power: the patents, there- 
dcncc. ‘ When any of these great cotton-lords feives , fore, wlio are often idle, are subordinated to the child* 
me a commission for a pic tiro,’ obseweeran artist, a renf on# whoso wages they mainly depend; parental 
Londoner by birth, but nonresident fii Manchester, authority is overthrown; tho harmony of farailv-life 
* they always speak ami seem to feel as if it were they | broken up; and the female character of course injured 
who werff tlic obliged patty.* There is nothing anibng in proportion.’ 

them of the too common vulgarity of tho petty trades- This was at least the substance of the speech, 
man, none of tlmt demrfnd for n servile gratitude so though it gives but an imperfect idea of the clearness 
often one of the trials most galling to genius. Again, 1 of his argument, or^tho felicitous language which eon- 
in the rooms of the lloj nl Institution lurters n picture vej cd ft. Our pleased surprise waifBot lessened when 
of an eld French abbe, equntty attractive on the an individual, ot equally humble appearance, in another 
grounds of its merit anil its history. It is the work compartment, njade some remarks on the comparative 
of a French lady who devotes all the produce of her characters of the factory-worker and agricultural 
art to purposes of benevolence, and was originally sent labourer, and in words more homely than those of tho 
here to an exhibition by native and foreign artists, blind speaker, but not less fluent, maintained his view 
A gentleman delivering a iccturcr'onsthis exhibition, of the question. Tho subject veering round to the 
oommehted on the extraordinary excellence displ 13 ed phj steal differences in different ranks, led to a dis- 
in tile picture, pud regrettid, as it was still unsold, covory of his occupation, for on my mentioning having 
that it should he allowed to leave the tonntrj. He heard that hatters kept assorted sizes of hats for 
had no sooner ceased than the appeal was responded the various classes of society—gentlemen, servants, 
t(j; the picture was at once puriigtscd. and at rather mechanics, Sc — and that the gentlemen’s were usually 
a high price, by one of his hearers, who then observed ] the Inigcst, lie observed that at least the gentlemen’s 
tiiat lie thought lie could not do bettef than present servants were invaiiably tho smallest; adding—‘And 
it to the Institution with which they were connected: my opinion may he received as something worth on 
and, accordingly, there it hangs at this moment on this subject, for I am a hatter.’ 


the walls of that noble building. Nor is this spirit 
confined to the upper classes. On the recent o\lu- 


And how is this general intelligence and cultivation 
to be explained i One cause of tbe advance, though 


bition of the competition-works of stuih nt-> m the not of the tendency, may be easily traced. When the 
schools of art, it was^trffiy gratifying to see what question of the fiee-rtibrary system wms first discussed, 
flocks of rough-looKing, ill dress'd people crowded in Manchester w is one of the first towns tef demand the 
the evening to the rooms, and to observe with what institution; and amid long mean streets, well fitted to 
attention they examined the various merits of even supply its readers, stands one of the noblest efforts 
dialk-shadines and pencil-futlines ; and people like 1 made' in the cause of human culture, the Camp Field 
tfagge arc hardly to be suspected of affcqtiug an interest Free Library. Here a large and handsome ground* 
tilpyjlo not feel. floor ball is filled with desks and tables devoted to 

Much bas been said—perhaps too much—about.the periodical literature; and the poorest wanderer may 
humanising influence of art; but, simultaneously with ' drop in and acquaint himself witli the chief events and 
the fine feeling we have alluded to, the #Wlcn of the ! great discussions of the day. Here, if it be wasliing- 
City of Men are unquestionably more than usually day at home, and the wet linen still hangs in the one 
devoted to the Small amenities ot lift?. An illustration 1 room, or the workman is weary with his labour, and 
of this may he met with in* eVery street in the polite his children are ill or noisy, what a resource is within 
and painstaking anxiety of the pnssernby to direct a his reach when he can repair to this lofty, well-lit 
stranger on his way. The minute diicctions, patiently room, with its comfortable seats and nnfailing stores 
repeated when not understood, will even sometimes bo of amusement! Here, too, is a circulating library for 
followed up by a long walk out of the urn/, 111 order to home-reading, available on presenting a reeommenda* 
make sure that the toad shall not be mistaken; and , tion; while a staircase, profusely adorfled with excel- 
no touched hat and appealing look at the endlif the ‘lent engravings, leads to a large room containing a 
journey imply that ‘your hbnour’s health’ was the library of reference, the valuable books of which can 
expected conclusion. The general intelligence, also, of bo perused only within the room, but are freely handed 
the lower classes is remarkable. A boy in a ware- to any applicant without question or introduction, 
house, a lad from the factory, will not only readily , But, in addition to the kind of intelligence alluded 
reply to any inquiries as to the processes going on in to, there is a certain completeness in the mind of 
his own department, but will shew himself equally 1 Manchester, which recognises the mutual dependence 
conversant with the general details of the business, of the physical and intellectual nature. Here, for 
and in respect to the materials employed, the amount I instance, pnld'c baths and wash-houses were founded 
of-trade, and the average of wages.<■ Ilcturning once some time before they made ihoir way to London, 
from an excursion to inspect a mill a short distance Even Swimming-baths for females have begun to 
from Manchester, I happened to remark to one of my 1 make some progress, at IcaBt in principle: at Feel 
companions that a medical triend of mine had been Fork, tho Gymnasium affords not only to sedentary 
deploring tho .prevalence of female labour in the' men and boy-workers an .opportunity of .healthful 
factories, on the ground tiiat the feminine character exercise, but a secluded portion of the grounds is set 
w«i exclusively adapted for domestic seclusion, and apart, for feirls, to allow them also some small chance 
“variably deteriorated m congregations even qf her of proper muscular development. Might not the 
oVrFsex, when a clear though somewhat feeble voice authorities of the London Parks take a hipt from 
behind begged to be permitted to make a remark upon this great charity, and so enable many a poor girl 
the subject. I was tlien in a third-class carriage, for who sits all day working bugles or quilling blond, 
the very purpose of studying the ciiaractcr of the or making artificial flowers, to enjoy the means of 
mgsses, and I turned quickly, and saw the pale thifi obtaining stronger limbs and a stralghter spine ? 
froe and sightless eyes of a man about thirty, neatly Leaving Feel J’ark, the eye is caught by an 
hut very iqeanly dad, and evidently of the lower rank, announcement at its gates concerning a school in 
‘You are speaking,’ said lie, * of the way the female connection with the Salford Institute; and here again 
character is injured in factories: the causes may be a striking fact presents itself. Hot only is general 
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education offered at a very moderate rate, but fiere universal in factories, of piece-wbrkpayment, at giving 
are also special classes for instruction in variouslrts; tfco workmen an interest in industry, and an Indace- 
and among these one, at five shillings a quarter, a incut to execute the greatest amount of work in {he 
class for dress-making. Now, anyone who lias kept loast space, of time; sncli an Influence'eveh reaotlhg 
servants can hardly hare failed to remark, how upon, day-labourers by ronsing their emulation} and 
important an influence the being able \o make a dress inducing th<*n, in orderto avoid invidious comparisons, 
for herself, has upon the female domestic—luftv much to make excrLyftis unknown in other countries, 
neater an appearance she can maintain—how much Dr Urc, again, in hi? Philosophy of Mamfootm ^' 
better able sho is to restrict her cxpcndituio lo some- tlinp comments on the kind of employment hate 
thing less thau lier earnings—and how, besides, as an chiefly followed: ‘ Oeonpations which at#assisted by 
interesting occupation for her leisure hours, it tends steam-engines, require for $bo most part a higher, 
to prevent their being wasted, as is too often the case, or at least a steadier species of labour, than those 
on a debasing literature, if it be lawful to givg it the which are not; the exercise of the mind being then 


strikingly, the vast diffennee this knowledge makes tilting ► killed labour;’ and this, as he adds, Ss always 
in a poor man’s home, when his wife JS ‘handy at lier paid mote highly thitn unskilled, lie aiso observed, 
needle,* and out of one old gown can make tw # new that ‘of all the common prejudices with regard to 
frocks, factory-labour, there is none moro unfounded than 

As another educational effort pointed out by social that which am jibqs to itvexcessive tedium and irk* 
science, one mill-proprietor mentioned, tfiat as soon someness above*other occupations, owing to it; being 
as the buildings for the purpose wete completed, lie carried on in conjunction with the unceasing motion 
intended to open a school for teaching oookeiy to girls, of the steam-engine. In an establishment for spinning 
This, it is true, lias'been done in London; but the or weaving cotton, nil the hji.l work is performed by 
idea was not Lorn there, for local history informs us, I the steam-engine, which leaves for the attendants no 
that as long ago ns 1720, ‘in order to perfect jonng hard labour at nlfy and literally nothing to dc^ jn 
ladies in what was then thought a necessary part of) general, but at intervals to perforin some delicate 
their education, a pastry-scliool was set up in Man- opemtion, such ns joining tho threads, &e.’ His 
Chester, which was fuqueuted not only by the (laugh- i remarks apply espei tally to tho children, of wliom 
ters of the towns-people, hut those of tho neighbouring three-fourths of the number employed arc engaged in 
gentlemen.’ Itwere well that young ladies in the pit- t piecing; at width lie computes that a child working 
sunt century should not deem it a vulgarity to leain to | even twelve hums a day, and attending two mules, 
make a digestible pie-crust; hu^ the principle which j would yet have six hours of inaction, occurring at 
makes the oaronomical piepaiation of fond a part of a periods ol three qu irters of a iwinujo or more at a time, 
faetory-giri’s education, is even more important. Ami and mentions that * spin net s sometimes dedicate these 
considering the fact, that towards tfic .csently coin- intervals to the perusal of hooks.’ This, ono would 
pleted chapel in connection witn these ink ink d si bools, 1 suppose, can scarcely he generally or easily done, but 
the ‘hands* of this one factory, in uunilcr about 1000, j at least sucli snatches of 'leisurd occurring so largely 
contributed no less a sum than L 000, it need hardly , and legiflarly, jiiust afford favourable opportunities,for 
be feared that they will not appirci.itc any educational cultivating the reflective faculties; and that they arc 


advantages. 


thus made u«e nl, seems to bo proved by the general 


But social science applies itself not merely to the intelligence whi< h prevails, 
claims of poverty, it 13 her part also to see that those While, itien, this wondrous city, t’nis giant of tho 
who have money to spend shall have their penny's English north, is thus advancing vutji seven-leagued 
worth for their penny. The Muuehcstei omnibus may strides in tin* path of, progress, let no nie-re advent! - 
lie Instanced, which provides for its geneial tlnee- tiotis eiri unistanet a ( ui-c it to he viewed unfavourably; 
penny fare a lofty, wdl-veuttlakd vehicle, with fair let no unwoitliy jealousy pievent the full recognition 
room for the lower extremities of all. of that foremost position it is pressing foiward.to. 

It has been admitted that the eit>’s appearance is That it is a powerful rival m fhe i.iie. even compared 
not very prepossessing; and if this bo the case by daj, , with tin* proud nu trojiolis, must lie admitted when 
it certainly gains little by night. But all honour to wo consider all it lias done and is doing for social 
this nocturnal dimness, for it is due to the early j amclioiatiou and mti\m.il prosperity; its devotion 
eloping: and so well is this movement carried out, that at ome to commerce and industry, to science and 
a great number of the shops arc shut as early as sivon; 1 art; its fostering of kindly feeling and cultivation of 
ami very few are open after eight. When to this daily , intellect; its attention to the lequiiements of those who 
margin, reclaimed from the labour-tide, the Saturday can afford to purchase comfort, and the w ants of those 
half-holiday, now so general here, is added, we may who lave nothing to pay; its provision for every 
conceive how vast a stock of leisure is gained for all bodily demand, and every mental ami moral need, 
classes, to afford room for social improvement and Herein, imbed, in this uuiveibality of genius whleh 
social happiness. cares for ev trj tiling, and ovr rlooks or neglects nothing, 

But it may not he amiss to advert to some of the , lies the great sdcrct of its success. One of the mast 
more latent causes that have led to the advancement eminent inhabitants of thecitv, ;ic< ompnnv ingaparty in 


branch of manufacturing industry. Superjprity any tion: * Hero is tins ical Manchester Mon! ’ It may at 
•ingle branch, except this, may exist simultaneously ; least symbolise him. Making its energy felt thrfttgh- 
with greAt inferiority in others; but eminence in the out even' part, its influence as active in the ^ornptest 
manufacture of machinery is almost sure to lead to corner as in its immediate neighbourhood,;‘not purring 
eminence in every other department.* We may sup- forth its eflorts in one mode of operation only, hot 
pose, then, that the amount of intellect required tor the doing whatever is to be done, .lifting or pressing in 
perfecting of the processes here carried on, rtinnot all ,one place, rolling or stamping in another, taking in 
be oxpended on this primary object; and thus a surplus here, sending out there, just as need may require; 
is left to be devoted to other kinds of improvement. and with no capricious intermittent exertion, but in 


chpadia, lays 
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DO inapt image of those who evoke its powers, tuid visitlr at the house; and the world still believed 
who, not only bye fising its services, but by imitating him fue accepted suitor of Virginia. Moreover, since 
* its action, huve obtained the p<"sent high place, and his late accession to wealth and power, he had grown 
' the prospect of a yA loftier future, for tlio City of Men. more than ever a favourite with my ambitious mother. 
„ __ _ — —*--- I learned all thi| with regret. 

O 0 E Q L A: * The old home appeared to have undergone a change. 

, . 'A,.,., '• There Was not the same warmth of affection as of 

a uoMAyot. yore. I missed my kind, noble father. My mother at 

chapxkr lv.—the Toi.uNTEiSRS. „ times appeared cold and distant, as if she believed me 
Mt sister kept her word. I ssfcr no more of her for undutiful. My uncle was her brother, and like her 
that day, nor until noen of the next. Then sho in everything; even my fond sister seemed for the 
came forth from her chamber in full riding costume, moment estranged. * 

ordered White Fox to be saddled, and mounting, I began to feel as it stranger in my own house, and, 
rode off alone. , feeling so, stayed but little at home. Most of the day 

was 1 abroad, with Gallagher as my companion. Of 
course, my lriend remained our guest during onr stay 
on tlig Suwanee. 

—UCr UWll tiitBWVOD—vmisiiwj uxfcv*iH«uvv» m"'** Our time was occupied, partly with the duties upon 
having her will and her way. ,< , which we hail been commanded, and partly in follow- 

After the conversation of yesterday, I felt no mg the amusement of the chase. Of deer-hunting 
inclination to interfere again. She was acquainted and fox'-rttnmng we had an abundance; but I did not 
'with my secret; and knowing this, any counsel enioy it as foimerly; neither did my companion— 
from me would come with an ill grace, anil bo as anient sportsman though he was—seem to take the 
ill received. 1 resolved, therefore, to withhold it, deliglit in it which he had anticipated. 
tiK uome crisis should arrive thaff would render it Our military duties were by po means of on 
more impressive. , arduous nature, and were usually over before noon. 

For several days this coolness continued beta ten 

Ut_at which my mother often wondered, but of which 

she received no explanation. Indeed, l finned that 
even her affection towards me was not so tender as 
it usSd to be. Perhaps I was wronging her. She 
was a little angry with jug about the duel with 
Ringgold, the first titelhgencc ot which hid erively 
affected her. On my return I had leceiied her 


C£t APTKXl LV.-Tnil TOI.UNTEEBS. ^ 
Mr sister kept her word. I ssfcr no more of licr for 
that day, nor until noen of the next. Then sho 
came forth from her chamber in full riding costume, 
ordered White Fox to be saddled, and mounting, 
rode off alone. , 

I felt that I had no power over this capricious 
spirit. It was idle to attempt ‘controlling it. She 
was beyond tho dictation of fraternal authority— 
—her own mistress—and evidently determined upon 
having her will and her way. ,< , 


anient sportsman though he was—seem to take the 
delight in it which ho had anticipated. 

Our military duties were by po means of an 
arduous nature, and were usually over before noon. 
Our orders had been, not so much to recruit volun¬ 
teers as to superintend the organisation of thoso 
already raised; and ‘muster them into service.’ A 
corps had alieady advanced some length towards for¬ 
mation, having elected its own officers, and enrolled 
most of its rank nnd,filc. Our part was to inspect, 
instruct, anil govern them. • 

The little church, near the centre of the settlement, 
was the head-qnatters of the corps; and there the 
dull was daily carried on. 

The men w ere mostly of the poorer class of white 
atKASsiiotiiing e a trumpery niai.ni vieucr vvnai settloro—small renting planters—and squatters who 
tnatteted it to me what may have been said about ,dwelt along the swamp-edges, and who managed 
the girl? Likely what was said was nothing more to eke out a precarious subsistence partly by the use 
tiian the truth. 1 should linvc behaved with more of their axes, aiul partly from the product of their 
prudence.’ e «, 1 idles. The old hunter llieliman was among the 

I perceived that my mother had been informed number; and what did not much surprise me, I 
upon most of the material points connec ted w ltli the found the worthies Spence and Williams enrolled in the 
affair. Of one, however, she w as ignorant. she knew i orps. Upon thes * scamps I was determined to keep 
not wlio tho ‘trumpery Indian belle' was—she had a watchful eye, and hold them at a wary distance, 
not'fleard the name of Maumee. Know ing her to be Many of the privates were men of a higher class—for 

ignorant of this, I listened with more cnlmness to the common danger had called all kinds into tho field, 
the aspersive remarks. The officers were usually planters oft wealth and 

For all that, I was somewhat excited byt her influence; though there were some who, from the 
reproaches, and several timer upon the point of democratic influence of elections, were but ill qualified 


reproaches, for it was believed that I alone was to 
blame in bringing the aflajf about. ‘ Why bad I 
acted so ruddy towards Areas Ringgold * Anil all 
abo»t*notliing ? A trumpery Indian fielle?* What 


declaring to her the true cause why l had called 
Binggold' to an account. For certain reasons I 
forbore. My mother would not have believed Pie. 


to wear epaulettes. , 

Many of these gentlemen boro far higher official 
titles than either Gallagher or myself. Colonels and 


As for Ringgold himself, I ascertained that a great mayors appeared to be ulmost as numerous as privates. 


change in liis fortunes had lately taken place. 


But for all this, they did not demur to our exer- 


father was dead—had died in a fit of passion, cising authority over them. In actual war-time, it 


whilst in the act of clust.sing one of his slaves. A is not uncommon for a lieutenant of the ‘line,’ or tho 
blood-vessel had burst, and he had fallen, as if by a low est subaltern A1 tlie regular army, to bo placed in 
judgment of God. rorum.iud of a full colonel of militia or volunteers! 

Afrens, the only son, was now master of his vast. Here and there was an odd character, who perhaps, 


ill-gOttcn wealtif—a pl.intationnwitli some three him- in earlier life, had ‘broken down’ at West Point, or 
tired slaves upon it; and it was said that this bad had gone through a month of campaigning service in 


only made him more avaricious than ever. 


thevreek wars under ‘ Old Hickory.’ These, fancy- 


His aim was—M it had been that of the older ing themselves au fait in the military art, were not so 
Rtdjj fcnld —tn becplpe owner of everybody and every- pleasaiA to deal with; and at times it required all 
th\p|^fMuijd liiqgM-a grand money-despot. Ifhe'scn Gallagher’s determined firmness to convince them 
. was a fit succeMffltffc the father. that he was commander-in-chief upon the Suwanfee. 

Ho had plsMwftha invalid for a a bile—carrying My friend's reputation as a < fire-eater ’ which had 

his arm in dH—and, as people said, not a little preceded him, had as much weight in confirming his 
vain of lu£n||^cen engaged in a duel. Those who , authority'os the commission which he brought with 
undcrstoodpHf' that affair had terminated, thought him from ‘head-quarters.’ 

he had litiMHMson to be pron J of it. Upon the whole, we got alongsmoothly enough with 

It seemed the hostility between him and myself these gentlemen—most of whom seemed desirous of 
had brought about no ahUhgo in his relations with learning {heir duty, and submitted to our Instructions 
our fiunily. I learned that he had been a constant with cheerfulness." 






CHAHB 1 


There was no lack of > champagne, brandy, fed And yet to a stranger they knight have appeared 
cigais. The neighbouring planters were liospitanle; a® lovers—almost to aey one except myself, They 
and had my friend or myself been inclined towards were together half tbe^day and half the night: they 
dissipation, we could not hare been established in rode together into the woods, and > were sometimes 
better quarters for indulging the propensity. absent fur hours at a time. I perceived that any 

To this, however, neither of us gav<?way; and qur comrade began to care little for my company, ahd 
moderation lto doubt caused us to be held iif higher daily less. Stranger et>'il, the chase no longer 
esteem, even among the hard drinkers by whom we delighted him! As for iaty, this lie sadly neglected, 
were surrounded. and.had not the ‘lieu‘enant’ been on the ground* 

Our new life was by no means.disagreeable; and I fear the ‘corps’ wou'i have stood litthf chance of 
but for the unpleasantuess that had arisen at home, 1 instruction. , 

could hwve felt (or the time contented and happy. As days passed on, I fancied that Gallagher began' 

At home—at home—there wis the canker: it to rebpse intyj a more sober method. He certainly* 
appeared no longer a home. seemeu more thoughtful. This was when my sis tag.. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


VT^UIltU fBJVtH 


Not many days had elapsed before I ^observed a 
sudden change in the conduct of Gallagher; not 
towards myself, or my mother, but in his nfenner 
towards Virginia. 

It was the day atter I had held the conversation 
with her, that I first noticed this. I noticed at the 


As days passed on, I fancied that Gallagher began' 
to robpse intyj a more sober method. He certainly 
seemeu more thoughtful. This was when my sistag-- 
was out -if sight. It was not the air lie had worn 
after our arrival—but Very.different. 

It eertninly resembled the bearing of a man in love, ’ 
lie would start on hearing my sister’s voice from 
without—his ear vvqs quick to catch every word from 
her, and his eyes expressed delight whenever she came- 
into the room. Once or twice. I saw him gazing at 
her with on expicssiun upon his countenance that 
betokened more than friendship. 

My old suspicions began to return to me. After 


same time that her manner tow aids him was equally he mti/kr be in litre with Virginia? „ # 

altered. Certainly, sl|e w>as fair enough to impress the heart 

The somewhat frosty politeness that had hitherto pvemof this adamantine soldier. Gallagher was no 
been observed between them, appeared to have lady’s man -had never b«n known to seek conquest# 
suddenly thawed, and their old genial friendship to over the sex -111 fact, felt some awkwardness in their 
becomo re-established on its former looting. company. My sister seemed the only one before 

Tliey now played, and Rang, aud laughed together, "horn he could converse with fluency or freedom.* 
and read, and chattered nonsense, as they had been Notwithstanding, and alter all,he might be ill love? 
used to do iH times past. I shouid have been pleased to knyw it, could I only 

‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘it is easy for him to forgot; he have insured him a reciprocity of his passion; hut 
is bat a friend, and, of course, c.inn.t have the (eel- alas! that was not in my power, 
ings of a brother. Little niitteis it to him what I wondered whether v/<c ever thought of him as a 
may bo her secret relations, or with whom. Wliat Inver; but no—she could itot-*-not if she was thinking 

need ho care about her improprieties? bhe is good of- > _ t/ _, 

company, and her winning way- has beguiled him , And yet her behaviour towards him was at times 
from dwelling upon that suspicion, which lie must of such a character, that a stranger to her eccontri- 


have entertained as well as myself. He has cither cities would have fancied she loved him. Even I was 

w _ .•/> 1 1 M 1 . > 01 111 ... I .,A . J* V* _ 


forgotten, forgiven, or else found some explanation 
of her conduct that seems to satisfy linn. At all 
events, I appear to have lost lus sympathy, while 
she has regained his confidence and inendship.’ 

I was at first astonished at this new phase in the re¬ 
lations of our family circle—afterwards puz/.lcd by it. 1 


mystified bj her actions. She either half some feeling 
for him, beyond that of mere friendship, or made 
show of it. If he loved her, and she knew it, then 
her Conduct wrfs cruel in the extreme. 

I indulged m such speculation'-, though only when 
I could not restrain myself from dwelling upon them. 


I was too proud and piqued to ask Gallagher for They were unpleasant, at times even paiyiful, 


an explanation; and. as ho did not volunteer to give 
one, 1 was compelled to abide in ignorance. 


I lived in a 111 i/c of doubt, puzzled and perplextd 
at whit was passing mound me; but at this time 


I perceived that my mother also regarded this there turned up a new chapter in our family history, 
tered behaviour with surprise, and also with a that, in point of mystery, eclipsed all the others. A 
sling of a somewhat different kind—suspicion. piece of information readied me, that, if true, mnaft 

I could guess the reason of this. Site fancied that sweep all these new-sprung theories out of my mind. 


they were growing too fond of each other—that, 
notwithstanding he had no fortuno but his pay-roll, 
Virginia might fancy the dashing soldier for a 
husband. 

Of coarse my mother, having already formed designs 
as to the disposal of her daughter, could not calmly 
contemplate such a destiny os this. It was natural 


I learned that my sister was in kve with Are** 
Mnyqold -in other words, that she was ‘ listening to. 
his addresses! ’ - 


chapter 1. VII. 


INI O R M \ N 1 


This I had npon the authority of my faitlifal 


enough, then, she should look with a jealous eye vant, Black Jake. Upop-almost any oMer testimony, 
upon thfi gay confidence that had been established I should liave been incredulous; but his was uniat* 


between them. 

I should have been glad if I could haveseharoi my 


peachable. Negro as he was, his perceptions were 
keen enough; while his earnestness proved that he be- 


mother’s ,suspicions; happy if my sister had but lieved what lie said. He had reasons, and gave thehj. 

■ . . . > ,1 ... ■» r__ _.1 1.1 1 T . .T 1 a. t. _ __ In shU 


fixed her afflictions there. My friend would have I received the strange intelligence in this wis^.. * 

been welcome to call me brother. Fortuneless though I was seated by tin* bathing-pond, alone, blitzed 

lie might b% I should have made no opposition to with a book, when 1 lteard Jake's familiar vd® 

*V-a —Ml__ nwnmvnnnSiirr mu notnn • * XfilRHP CinnTtTt* * 


that alliance. pronouncing my name: ‘ Massr George.* 

But it never entered my thoughts that there was » ‘Well, Jake?’ I responded, without withdrawing 
aught between the two but the old rollicking friend- my eyes from the page. 

ship; and love acts not in that style. So far aa ‘Ise wanted all da mornin' to git you ’bine by yar- 
Captain Gallagher wee concerned, I could have given self; Ise want to hab a leetlo bit'ob a convasayshun, 
my mother assurance that ‘would have qgiefed her Massr George.’ > 

fears, * . ' The solemn tone, so unusual in the voice of Jake, 
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awoke my attention. Mechanically closing the book, 
¥ looked up in his .face: it was solemn u his speech., 
A cOmersatilm with me, Jake?* 

‘Ye, massr—dat am if you isfi’t ingage ?* 

• Oh, by no means, Jake. Oo on: let ml bear what 
you have to say.’ ' < 

‘Pour fellow!’ thought I\-‘lie has bjs sorrows too. 
Some complaint about ViolV The wicked coquette 
is torturing him with jealousy,; but what can 7 do? 


vooose me, Masse Gtqnrs, ’seoose me ’gain—I tell 
youjtmassr, you mafe* nriwakes site a’most consent 
Jake?* now.* 

i iafi’t ingage?* ‘ Why, what has put this notion into your head, my 

Oo on: let ml licnr what good fellow ? ’ 

< ' 1 Viola, mnssr. Dat ere quadroon tell me all.’ 

-‘lie has hjs sorrows too. ‘So, you are friends with Viola again?’ 

The wicked coquette ‘ Ye, Massr George, we good friend aa ebber. Twar 
’ only my s’piiion—I war wrong. She good gal—she 

true ns do rifle. Xo more s’picion o’ her, on de part 


I cannot maLe her lov6 him-tjio. ‘* One man rii.iy true ns dc rifle. Xo more s’picion o’ her, on 
lead a horse to tho wa^er, burfurty can’t make him ob Jake—no.’ 

drink.” ' No; the little jade will act ns she plenties, in ‘I am glad of that. But pray, what has s 


spite of any remonstrance on my part. Well, Jake ? ’ you about Arens Itipggold and my sister ? ’ 

‘Wa, Massr George, I doant meself‘nke to inta- ‘ She‘tell me all: she see somethin’ ebbery day. 1 


she told 


fere in tha ’fairs oli da family—dnat I doant; but j>c 
see, massr, things am a gwjne all wrong—all wrong, 
tyr Golly!* 

‘In what respirt?’ 

'Ah, massr, dat young l?dy—data young lath.’ 

. Polite of Jako to call Viola a ydmng lmly. 

‘You think she is deceiving you?’ 

,• ‘More dan me, Massr Giorge—more dan me.' 
‘What a wicked girl! But,'pei haps, Jake, jou 


‘Every day! Why, it is many days since Arena 
Ringgold has visaed here?’ 

‘No, mnssr; dar j ou am mistake ’gain: Mass Arams 
lie c 6ine to da liouso ebbery day—a’most ebbery day.’ 

‘ Nonsense; I never saw him here. 1 never heard 
of Ins having bceu, since my return from the fort.’ 

‘But him hab been, for all dat, massr; I see ’im 
mesefl'. lie come when jou gone out. He be here 
when we goes a liumin’. I see urn come yest’daj', 


‘What a wicked girl! But,'pei Imps, Jake, jou when we goes a liumin'. I see urn ccnne yest’daj', 
only fancy these things’ Have jou lmd any proofs of wlun jou an’ Mass Gaiger war away to tha boluuteers 
Jv*t being unfaithful ? Is there any one in p irticuiar —dat lie war sat’n.’ 


Jv^l being unfaithful ? Is there any one in p irticuiar 
who is now pitying her attentions?’ 

‘ Yes, massr; berry partickler—nebbeb so partiqjder 
hefore—nebber.’ 

* A white man ? ’ 

‘Gorramiglitj-, Mnssr George!’ exclaimed Jake, in 
a toko of surprise; ‘jou do tilk kowrious: ob ioois>e 


It aiu a wliite man. No odder dan a white man dar —berry, beriy dieadtul.’ 


‘ You nstonisli mo.’ < 

‘Dat’s not all, massr Viola she saj' dat Missa 
Vaginny she "have diflreut fiom wiiat she used to; 
he talk love; she not angiy no moie; she listen to him 
talk. Oli, Mnssr George, Viola think she give her 
consent t" nurry him: dat would be dreadful tiling 


shew ’tention to thft young lady.’ 

" I could not help smiling. Considering Jake’s own 
complexion, he appeared to hold very exalted v lew s ot 
flie unnpproaeliableness of bis charmer by those of 
Jier own race. I had oi#re‘iH‘i|;d him boast that lie 
w%»,£he ‘ only man ob colour dat could),shine*fto.’ It 
wns^t white man, then, who was making Ins misery. 

‘ Who is lie, Jake?’ I inquired. * 


‘Jake.’ said I, ‘listen to me. You w)U ( 8tay by the 
house when I am absent. You will take note of every 
one w ho c omes ai d goes ; ami whence er Arens Ring- 
gold makes Ins appearance ou a visit to the family, 
jou will come for me as fist as horse can carry 
jou.’ 

‘Golljs! dat I will, Massr George: you nebber 
fear, I c ome fuss enufl —like a etieak ob de greased 


‘Ah, massr, he am dat ar villain debbji, Arums lightniu’.’ 

Jtinfieoi’!’ ‘ 1 And with this promise, tho black left me. 

* What! Arcjns Ringgold?—he making love to ' 4 * * 

Viola?’ With all mj r disposition to be incredulous, I could 

‘Viola! Gorramiglitj’, Massr George!' exclaimed not disiegard tho information thus imparted to me. 
the black, staring till liis eyes shewed only the Beyond doubt, there was tiuth in it. The black was 

whites—‘ Viola! Gorramighty, I nebber saj Viola! tooiaithful to think of deceiving me, and too astute 

■—nebber!’ t to be himself deceived. Viola had rare opportunities 

& Of whorn,* then, are jou speaking ?’ for observing nil that passed within our family circle; 

‘O mnssr,did I not say da young lady? dat am tha and what motive could she have for iiftentiug a tale 
young missa—Missa Vaginny.' like this? 

‘ Oh 1 my sister you mean, l’oli, poll! Jake*. That Bi sides Jnke had himself seen Ringgold on visits— 
Is an old story. Arens Ringgold lias been paying his of which 7 had never been informed. This confirmed 

addresses to iny sister for many years; but with no the other—confirmed al). 

chance of success. You needn’t trouble yourself What was I to make of it ? Three who appear as 
about that, my faithful fiiend; there is no danger of lovers—the chief, Gallagher, Arens Ringgold! Has 
their getting married. She doesn’t like bun, Jake—I she grown wicked, abandoned, and is coquetting with 
Wonder who does or could—and even if she did, I all the world? 

ws@uld not permit it. But theio’s no fear, so you „C.in she have, thought of Ringgold? No—it is 
qfby make your niind easy on that seOre.’ not possible. I could understand her having aa 

harangue seemed not to s itisfy the black. Tie affection for the soldier—a romantic passion for the 
#t!O0lf scratching liis lieBd. if he had something brave and eeitainly handsome ciiief; but for Arens 
more to communicate. I waited for him to speak. Ringgold—a squeaking, conceited snob, with nought 
“Seoose me, Massr George, for da freedom, but dar but riches to recommend him—this appeared«utterly 
you make mighty big mistake. It am true dar war improbable^ * 

when M.ssa Vaginny she no cai u tor dat ar Of tyurse, the influence w as my mother’s; but never 
da grass. But do times am change :»liitn before had I entertained a thought that Virginia 
fiSher—drf olo thief—lie am gone to Ilia uddh world; would yield. If Viola spoke the truth, slip had 
tha young un he now rich—lie big pi niter— tha biggest yielded, or was j ielding. 

on da ribber: ole missa she ’courage him come see * All, mother, mother! little knowest thou tlie 
Missa Vaginny—’emise he rich, lie good spec.’ fiend you would introduce to your home, and cherish 

-II know all that, Jako: my mother always wished' «* your child.’ i 

R; but that signifies nothing—my sister is a little rrr-~-Tr - rrr= ... . ■ --U-,—•—-, - - 

Self-Willed, .and will be certain to have her own way. Printed end Published bjr W. & .Jt. Ciuhbkm, 47 Paternoster 
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' (huri i d of the lljilc Puk demo ihi when tin iu h i li it stul s with urn! i nil shed power 


tluj duiM, some months i B o tint cion., lie 1 mm 
sjliable, wit ^ so _,re it distinctness of mi uni , it 
the title.I SibbUli bu ikirs ml nusirtblc siimus id 
‘catrin,c people m tin Him, nothing cquillv bu I 
had eier such i irioty of nietinn g is this ‘ Sir 

lien in wiitum mil when it studs ipirt mil, 
uniclieied hj ‘Mi de ir, or ‘ Tb ir, it Ins a leifunl 
unplemnt sigmfi mco It sluivs tint tin nritci i 
his no acquaint unc, mil fir less fnendslnp with flic 
person he iMusses tint, for eeitun he does not, 
know anj thing ibout him, and tint,fn ill piobibilnfy, ' 
he does not c ire Ihere is not onli a stiflue-s and 
reserte, lut in ibsolute mtigoinsmin i ‘ Sir ol this I 
! sort It is in mo than possible tint it m ly be followed ' 
bj, * As-the legal ndwsus of Messrs Ilirpj,’ eVi , hi 1 
tbit the whole miy be concluded -like a* unpjcpis 
scssing scorpion, wli es If is in u ’t to e >me*In the 
tail of it—by the si s ^ bne^of ^ leg il firm One 
has, nl this cose, to write L. °>'% \hmen,’ loo, in 
return for it, which it nnj bo, ' remen lous a 
sacrifice of truth as of inclination ^ editor of tlio 
Mo/al Lem — by no means the t dented Irish novelist ' 
I of that name—begins with the ‘Sn ’ indignant, when 
■ he w rites that lie is in truth astonished at Ins once 
| esteemed contiibutor requiring compensation,in dross 
| lot that blessed privilege of elevating the misses 


lie onlj i 1 nut it n win li it m hirrids is 
tint win h 1 I n t> tie duello the pressing l| 

Minna ns to jut is Ur two in the saw j it, ear other 
untiequenti I nice n.'plui nil his it mjthing to | 
do with lit e\ ent it the ixticnu fig tjltl of it, | 
i h n it onelimcs i in mines (ujds de ith and the I 
birth ol ui minion tomti leiitl , in the noli i of ittion I 
fu 1 ic l h ol promise < t m mi i_,c It n (lie sign that 
the chain d liicndslup is 1 rol in m 1 Hi it the lcmain I 
mg li e 1ml s which < timed us inti the writer must 
neels 1c hnncd ot i fn 1 isir metal Indeed, (lie* 
onlj so t of excellent* win h the ‘Sir’ epistolary ' 
posscssi is d i dculoilly nigitne d#n.ictcr it does 
i f, isfu is we ire iwVt film part of the iormul i ' 
ot l Wilt 

'lnt> ‘Sir’ tolloquid on the other hand, may be 
urbute md gi i did en mgh tlie tongue can cxp&ss 
hj inflection whit it is not in the power fit it*. pen 
through (he tune t< rm to tonvej A tuvial and < 
common plice leinnk of ours lor wt do make such 
tlnnrs on rare oe e asions m 1 at very long intervals— 

’to i fellow truoiler in a railwaj e image, lias been 
soinelunos ri plied to bj tins little word, in a manner 
(bctoie our mainage, that is; wfiieh has set our heart 
boating, and our cheeks' ufiime, our youth anil 
beauty were remaikable at one period, and wc hate I 
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icc illul to i sens. of | u t» iLol tin-) pipir tli it, should tli •> term of ‘ Sir* be i 
ot tins inonosy 11 ibl. ,Ulimm"tul fiom our 1 ni|>u jjje tin distinction of tlie 


now ^nd then bum forcibly ki .Hid to t sens. of w ti iLof tins p ip.r tli it, should th •> firm of ‘ Sir* be 
them by tin siliiry soilness ot tins uionosj 11 iblt ycliiiim"tul fiom our 1 mguige tin destitution of tlie 
*iSr,’ ixpiissul mill nil the nl miring modesty of <oi slilutiuu Mould follow ns a tout i of ionise _ 

Bweet scunticn tV liafc a totally different sigmfi- -- - 

canto Ins the voiy sunt won! in the mouth of enr TIIP PI R^VIOIIY or PRISON! RS 
fiunil, Bu li in of tin I mIi^bO 1 Bulhoif who sits | mil ' ,, Ci 1 1 iss oi liiui m t «• woil 1 the fund inicntal 
opi tisite to ua in cliuit h, uni fhnoys us Oy lus tonic ,]o ti 11 c u who t gloomy creel ippe us to be dis- 
Rttnsion and isstimptioii of stigui clcsti tl di„mty- I di 1 in sofa il [io,icss lot ia> ol lieu light in 
Bullion, w*lioift one woi tiers the demy in in dot s in t which nit r duiilul timpu imints nt reputing, 
rebuh. from tin pulpit, fraying ‘iMisirible sinner ants lm tl m only ti detpen tic sh ulo i Iheir 
bchtie yoursdt is Midi,’mate id of gnui' i pit t ot ,llm s lost it. ml n s tte enh sunl piobleni, 

Ins ......d ‘o the eh u.ty hoy aslc, p in the .ml. who u > '-i /’> 11 t>" \ ' 1 ,' tU 

, ^ , , r 3 . ' . .. , Wlun tin i lm mth niit t ilks of (liiitt&e in the 

does not Hint it W should lei- hi S„ .in i t , ollnt ol tn „, 0 MI .,, lml vm tx m.lcidop- 

railwiy i linage Ask him wli >t s oil. 1 otU lunl lulll tlu dun e> tiny u is m in km I, the degree 


a ncnspijti, tre id ltjoit Ins uti to 1 in lntti It 
puhti to him, oi insult him the i suit will bt tl th 


the lu e i f per* r so fn fiom t in r i horn i t ti 
your i ink md 1 iiutei, is the jne'o in ml oin 


idowt 1 tli it ilium is ut t i In 111 i 1 In | mush 
ill nt li I t ft ) 1 1 ic I 1 y thsei[ lm , 111 'sp m\ s j leseiit 


tinu s lien the ipdogfti, ti foil him, iim oi i 'n tjn stu i iii it limit ton illy st i t i t i u> 


a cypt jinn tru k ’Ihe U/< t Sn 1 M S i 1 ( 
offends! ili,mty, inste id jf bung itheiel ml pilh 
ated by this it-sjuPul inoi osy II iblt, is slmpm 1 
anil lcndtitd ill the more fern ions 1 v it wmle the 
phrase ‘loi ‘wi ’ posstssts ill the sum l si,n i 


ill it in mi cr lo y n pi o,lost to bt t il out dt tel ring 
and rcformiii, 

Jo this tin pip is Inline is i turn i most satig- 
futoii mswti Jhty tell us wh it n is u In illy 1 een 
leiimpishtd hi tin isi m , m ut 1 in lid in 1 for 


tance of the mount ‘Snrill,’ md is mini test in tin list yt u ud t lull noun m hine 1 pil ioiI, 
the month of toe mgry puli, i„u. with im m ' it is title, y t imply s ilh it nt to j i m th souuuuss 
hand Listh, iilut a world of me m i , tl ip uni | of to punt ,1 in ninth the ysl in is 1 is , ml the 
wide, is comen <1 by the ‘b» ’ onto, nil W hilt it esttll n c d the muhnuiy by w hit u it is worked 

appeals to i fu soldi to souk m„ust |UMin,t m | Its distm tiu h Unit t n lsists ol is inteimelntc 

a wig and it'ti c upt ifluitns, who nuy hipptn for pi i tins pints ol purgituml jiunlit iti m, to use 

the nonet to It the t'leikei of the lion t of Com | tlie lni,iu h e <, one of then dm ites ‘filtireis 

mons, it ill leahty tipilustli while tivihsil word, i Itlween tin piisons in 1 tin pnhln, lci-.dm' to the 
and sometimes (when m honflur thle menihti gi ts | i ill iphtn of moth 1 m u h dt, tl e pen if st igo past, 

impissionid) iicn tin stmy nimunentin ullilnm | tl e piisoim luionus suljed d not null to additional 

lie nen Usdf is t dlt I to witness to the slnnuful it‘uin it try mlluuiits, but to util tl piubitiou, and 
treatment of tin independent el i tors of B dll bl umy, | this, it is ohiiou , must ut 1 n mi if ly ooth oil the 
to theirh uing 1 1 eii s .h q d mulei the Inin of the tnui liinisdt, ud oil the puoli filling imuumng 
Saxon, by the ml of tin uin ouseious hi h ill iIt bun, liy lilt o him t> litiuii to the duties of the 
By ‘Sir l r,’ too, a trea lieious aid pir'iluius „o>un | iiee, md ifloi 1 ng m line o lus powu to perfoim 
nrent is n i in d tint though it nny u n he (1 mil in them, li iistiiiii„ lus sth-iesped, and giving lum 
an ignominious nunouty thu< nijit, i d ty mil omi . ej urn to the its ddothcis We now proi ce 1 to 
yvlffn tlu Mils ofwntli will Is, poui&d out ujon it, giu ill m >unt o tin present pi ui of lush ionvitt- 
ancl when not i pi ice ihoio t ic v due d two th < is mil | in m i, nit nt, i ontt istuig it, fast of ill, with that 
a yeai will bo >>ft mioiit, its iljssipdid atoms mil, win li it luppily itpln.es 

by the Mine void, a factmis opiositum is sol in ily It s nlw iys tin d irlcest the hour before day,’ 
iduscd, as by tlu s’lll sm il 1 iu i e cit e ms. 11 tc ‘elf, pic ttily s iys the lush proverb ‘ Win n thnigo are at 

to eeise to assist ly th.ir unsiiupulous in 1 obstnn tin i orst, tlpy mend, aeeordmg to our more prosaic 

tiw policy, the foreign miadu md tie loinistii w ly of*e,t itmg tht, h tuj 

ctnyhst. l>v tins, too, the loimtiy is lnforineil, Iu 18 > >, ( apt mi Cyncil a tl> -aAhonsed to inquire 
anYlilst tuiffultuous dicciing, tint 'ts stite 3t pio-. into the stite ol Irish i, ict-pnsons, and here is las 
piuty is unexampled, ami its present hei B lit of ucount of them, gnen in a yeir iflei ‘It was as 
soml hippmess the gri itest win 1 it lus cvei yet diploriblc ns it is possible to eoneetie-the prisoners 
attaint 1, end, by this, it is idjmcd to htsitife, imulst licit mindly and physically piostiate lliero was a 
tumultuous eheertng likewise, list the sm ill end d w mt of the element of hope m tin m, of education, 
the weiW be intro lui eel, an I tlie flag which for t mil of everything else one would wish to find I he 
thousand yeirs hash, ic 1 the battle anil the bicoze piisons wue oierc.ovvdcd in a yery gieat degree’ 
be hoisted hail mast hi,b,Cbccause Fngluid’a glo.y After hearing this, we are pripired to find that Irish 
has set. It is in d the eualterablc opinion ol the piisoners®iveie aggintokrablc uuistnee to tlie colonies 


is is 1 i h i 1 ulo on I t ii in ipns* li eiei 
so mil'll in its urn, ii i th b ot s m,ui ii simp.thy 


same) and if lie does u t lurpiiu to know tli.l i iu f>i 'cuts tl m h jiii i j III e ileuiit ii, the let u ding 

also ire. i yen nth mm niduw’*it a timbl. ‘ 1 1 ' 11 >' 111 t'" ' 111 »». "> ‘ 

monosiII .hie hi will in ik. of.it' ‘ I)o you know to 1,11 tu »>d > imim-1. Us usnlis 1 dk to 

, ,, ,, ,, . , , tli m of in untni oi ii toiiu itoi\ mi is it. s tiny 

whom you iu .H'ssing ycmudl -- (<if n , Ml , Wlth , S11MU , 11( i , slJl * t ,n o 1.»I 

your imp. itin. nit ' m ' \M o in tin nun. of dl I u „ 1JS , (1 „ , min(1 , ol t i lls spomliiig 

fiis^lass p.s n e s nny you 1 e .ri dl nupl . 1 , lst sn e f let ue sliilliiint m„-, i o si oul 1 

in lus . mine i .lion o Su ' ’ like to put mt i tin 1 mils of s. Ii it niiitun tu a 

Alon , to wold is ibsolutc . ml of the pie t«st i lists on 1< ii i nvut piisons i tl is inoini nt helme 

const .jut in t, 111 e my ml. biuhdor unilt like him, | ’■s M.thinl th y wi ill 1 (mil it elifli u t to deni th it 
ti o, ill lined to anotliu 't losts ill import me t mil I' 11 '' 1 u i liu 1 ' *> 11 ’* 11,1 m,t ol suceiss in 

bt comes of quit, fifth late mount l lie sn ,rh.m ‘ ‘ th ' 1 ll |UIS " " / V‘i" v .d «mr 

u , , ,, , t , tutus ke I s puttm, 1 1 si iet\ mini I i ntymust 

‘Ycssir’ the mind«ions ‘Coiminsir of the hot, , lly to *, , „ , tl , u . th (1 „\ t on> 

waitci, e\pms only nspiel‘with the dull oil aid „ lllK i^ v Ii it i to 1 e t m with i in i nun d | npuli 

yery litlh iienof tbit The ‘B\ mui leiu sn of tilin' Oi iitli i sm i m the. .y H i uimis.lly 
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T’rom Wistem Austinlia, the tmunoi wu<is to { o u, it uns should be sueli as wouId employ the 
depiecite their bein^f suit out with tickets ol bceiiti ♦ i uiimi t t moly ind plemntly *# 
suggesting—with some precision ot tin pust.nl I ‘■'limiosim.' tin unsoner to have bchrvrd well, this 


pu Still 


svstun—‘twelve months' rigid conlrid to ti tut tm.ni 
mf i fitness for relative liberty ’ llu s ini'* gentlem in 
1,01 s oil to runuk, is ‘d notici mfi kitty* 11 tut 
i(hn«jnei isy of th lush piuoims Ih it they tun t 
1 sin,til ti in iplitutk to Lompit hui 1 the iiilutt it 
mot tl n„ licit', or to lie ill t to 1 1} them A nil 
lie spciks of six luuuhcl o' these men h It) t to 

ct rv impulse of melt pi ti I nt thought en t I m 

(Ichjlitsltcd, tlist ised, inti il lit Old nolltelhU dl 
Ir mad ’ buth, thin, w is the 11 « in itm d w i t vtli eh 
the new siskin Ins In! to tl d sn h w is th | 
ate e is wlm h < ilk 1 t it jn in) mil till il i n t i 

'J he lush Pus ms \ i ot Pu i m hi! limn | 

An.n t 7, 1 ‘i >1 th hist stip t if i wis'j in iv 

with the oiuc ion lin, ot th ) ills ] n I t n 

duett 1 pi is in is w e i t l ini. t > i n s n 
of til* loi 1 he it n tut, foil S (, ill ti S t cm i 

menth 1 ft t tils 1 u.( i him I i 1 w it 1 i- t Me ‘■cut 

tw ij , cm n si 1 oolin islet s i i i hit 1 n mi 
of the sup l 11 elluits sit] l it m it 1 ml l! 

prist us rt 1 it id to i mi ti itm i'i lit lltn 
emtimiis ( tpl tin ( telle I lmiu 1 tit the Ink 
system with .111 hi j ul It wo t I il 1 I i 

gl it m tie' t) .nt emu !■> tie tkiitnl j 1 J i 1 

to indue r tl e in to t oil 1 l till ns li ■> (till 
I h t kmc tit tf I j e. ’ In 1 i se u nl 
slten.th ol the wlioh li n i nt thin ui 11 

se u t ot its sue t e s I lit u ti t il t u i [ il 

ties whit h peoj le e (her il lei e tti[ 1 t I tv 'it 

liftoff iltsmptm r hiium nt II t I in t 1 u 

wen once i le 1 t u I mist ti s ulh lit u 

t lught til th it t n 1 i e xp r t n {*{h n u, u 
cxieditions pi ti n PI mt i t tl e\, i I l 

glow gotge m litu 1 tli] null t f sun i. i i i ii i is 

to <;u llit> fin the pti/t i oil on t tl 11 th m i n it it it 


‘supposing tin prisoner to have boh iveel well, this 
slice oils at tin mil ot Hint fnmitlis Jhout tho 
m ui litsi, tin timings lilt is plated m his own 
li m is, it * thu i he'll stilt in lift, so to speak, is 
1 1 1 * i k I hm»* Jii'ih /use wills, it least, lit mav 
I / i util lie is lu/k to fill that he Ins pros- 
n. Is u | unit it up to i is pus lit comjuefy and not 
limn li ihl\ i lo. ''n itl» tin Imi lin of Ins pist 
Ills n Mm net to Spike HI md, t loi tilled St ition 
m tlu ( ne ol l ot It 11 it tint s bijm to brighten 
li ni.li ti> u l t wills ill iln it tin it put and 
nlii n nt of the, nil'll in n il s ml shut up at 
ni li m tie i llulii diiisin ol liiiuk’lic ill ij 
. i oi Is i ith Ids i onu i s hi 1 then Ins is 
i int’ link li 'i tin si i Hi I .ht of the 

tl 1 h I in t if sun lint th {In of il t w ms 

it n I I i *m\ u )ii ‘in I ll on h j il i| it mre 

i mill k sn I , in »I, si t ste lot tie be itihful 

In I n o jiltl inlUiud, tint 

I i 1 ilu th tin si n s 

I i ii nir I’t i li e 

i i ( t i mi n *u11 s i\{) lien t i the .liomi’cell 


hjstcm with .nil to pi) It wo i I tl 1 I i i i li It, It ml tit iss )( it ] Idiom miiM 

gl ilmtie' t) ,tu t mu N tli i k u ini i 1 j tli* t ill I i ui i si In tl ui mil u n 1 odj 

to inliner tl cm to ton 1 t t tli iis Ii ' It 1 1 1 n • I 11 i i m I is . i l t r | I is i 1 t sp<et 

I h ek incut e f I | e ’ lit t esc w nl 1 u in i t it I 1 s c • _i ri of he i 1 i ( > k with 

shell,th ol the wlioli Ii u i nl (hui in II lit in > il M uil| t t II {ills loilli uin shoots 

se n t ot its sue te s I ht u tl i it i it i { il u 1 1 will 1 Ii s in hi in 1 bj \t ‘spik T'l in i 

ties w lilt It peo{ le e (her n lei e tli[ 1 t I u 1 n 1 s i | >yi t e u luisa to Its iluluus to tukkoi 

left ofl ittbiiiptuir Uiiuin nt II i I hi t 1 u we I I I is I in n loot tr Ale is s nt to uiothei 

wen oiuc i le l i u i mist ti s ulh lit u p ii 1 i { t m Inti miles It m I)ol lin In loth 
t night ui tint c i' 'um ( 1 11 {«{k n u, u ] s 11 lib, in . s m 1 m n s of nopioiinnnt 

cx{iilitions pi 1 1 n PI mt i i il e\ , i I i m i\l nk 1 ' 11 e si 1 ft lm isj t ne nm s t kt hirer, 

glow goige >u hiu 1 lie] tmd i f sun i. i i i it i is ik) ilipm. Is «1 j t *1 > th units tipiiiuts, 

to ([u llilj foi the {it i/i i on on e tl 11 thm i n it it ic u I ti ti ot* hi hui, hiuuug then ilWItion 

dl t, but cbui tns line bun (spcetul U suite iJ to tin lo'onus lie oil ot tl ctr .omiil uiifution, 


an lit hi nt In lining t itmuil t> iiu t n tl 
tin uigli (km n ills ng is n t tin n, to suu 1 ir l m th 
no di fmi'i cn 1 in y i it, 11 m pio i Million Ihe mis 
\itil bit ith will mt the (I m nt et 1 ){>t 1 

w le bitter pio {nits ol lei m 1 nl th s itl i 11 
Not, turn, tilth this In ht tut 1 . it tluwn en 
tlu Mlh)iit this tli mill i lope tom k 1 heme 
loith toeonnetb no| e ol m n thin men li iritim 
unit Ire ill ill to fill i, mi into e nine mi | iss uitr 
the n \ btii t il en It the pi non itloun n th 
Bipmtion or |ttli ink lit in n lult olhn’it' bet tit * 
this is a itte ibiite utm rsilli tdo| ti 1 in *h on, it 
tUitents, tit I n it dishiu tut ol tin lush sjst in 
Hit pit sent e tuci ot tin Tti'h 11 in it t nn\ li Mil 
to consist of thre sti.i', ot ninth the* mst nm K 
e’m iclui' l ns sp mlly pi nil, the second, rtloinn 


ml n i in. m i 1 tr i I s in i in } ul ir in mm i the 
|u uiimn i)s in e iiik 1 th { n tr i f e lining by 
i lus i Ti 1 . o 1 e ui 1*1 I lertnn gratuities, sm ill 
lube ins' Jut win h men isetwith ■onhiitud 
d i nh cl Mini -on tli Phi I ml, lien tint 
in*' ii ni i^*im h In it d 1 1 uni to n rituities 
Tt ill m l ol st nt n win ]i issil U it enij step 0i 
tin i m\ t p*-) r s 3 lLinarks Mi Hill, in Ins rilost 
inti r stm [ i| i in this uhjtii u id it the late 
Hu 11 ii linn i mu. I i tin {ii motion of social 
sunn s u il u\ti,es would h g until, blit 
this is inipossd •( ike lou l his thtreloie devised 
suls li n is mutliss s llu pu onei entiling 
ilw >s in the thud, in ij be promoted to lift second 
it { ii Is of two tli ee oi (on m mtl , it in dmg as 
his e mdu t I i bun es u p ip, un good, good, en 


top , the tlmd, piol itinn d A etmvu on touting in h(l mil With r .lid to pis ners in the second 


un It) the conti >1 of the boir 1 ^oes first to tl e lellul u 
j nl e illul Mount] >j lie l c in l' pined d ij u 1 
ln.lit 1 stliet se] Ufttimi limn hi? lillon ' ui^t in s the pusiyu s f ill is ui his inn Imudb ) 
in cliipcl the exeuisi gioun I and tin s, hom mom,’ Onte in tlu hist ill's, hlimelcss bihaiiour for a 
where, ot ionise, all coimisitun is pmiulute I In yen quilihe lor th list st i. ti nyA rent o to the 
tins aim >st absolute seclusion, done with lnttii and 1 orts to I usk oi to ‘ mtl mil uioiding to cue um 
unholy nunione , full of ugict oi umot i loi Ins stums Ih intisin, ist) Smitlifleld the igueul- 
formei Tiiei r, we ean well Illicit th it th i 11 {>1 iTn s tin d 1 ib iui i to 1 n si die nm Ii mu to 1 oils C linden 
lMimstiutions ire ‘.ill nnpoit nit,’ mil fn» i tii», tins mil (. irlislc m ( oik If itbour In ea<b of tliise, ‘tfie 
disuphuc appioiis its If ii ‘most wlio’is imifdi ui- nundeis m nstiutnl to oil hundred in ordu that, 
mg is it does 1 itu oul line of eU in uialiem letueen i m hvi hvihsitiou inn hi liou ht ‘o lien u(Tcni tlie 
the past and the iutuic, silhiluing and ilmost ins ui ' mmiks, and .1 me isme of m luutuy iction permitted 
llilj killing to i ching'i of sentiment Put is Jlr to ill Ihe pusuici has now arinil at the mter- 
Coimcv, oi o of the Mountjos chip 1 uns, wlsely re nuihite oi pol itmnuj stige, which, as we lnvc 

... s ' .a. . . . » .1. .1 . .1.5.. I I. i...» -t.i .1 .A ll.. l., A Ta . 1 ...A T. 


thss ihi minimum >f tunc Idin they n atli the firjt 
is s Months the in iMiiiiun i un kilned’ (Always 


the past and the iutuic, subduing and ilmost ini ui 1 mmiks, and a meisiue of m luutuy iction permitted 
llilj killing to i ching'i of siutmunt Put is Jlr to ill Ihe pusuici has now arinil at the inter- 
Cooney, oi e of the Jfountjoi chip 1 uns, yviselj re nuihite oi ] ml itmn uy stige, which, as we lnve 
muks ‘It is a un to c\pu t Ih it leligion c in imkim? • lutoie «ti f d, is the dislinctiie feiturc of the lush 
tins absorbingmllueiue for a verv Ion. pcnol Ihese system Ileic ‘i i irly all eonncition with prison life 

_ _ . ... /s. i .... 1 . .1. .1 » ♦!,. .1., .» .«■ .1 _J_ 


pnoi men aie not called by Go l to t contcniplitiic is suspended ,’the ihe»s is Ihut of the ordinary woik- 
life, and lienee their minds soon iet{iiiie* to ho iihcieil tn in, the h in is free to glow, tno man is fast sli iking 
by their occupations.’ Mi Cooney further letpmmtuds off lus (legriding uiteeeiients ‘New objects, new 
that, after the lapse ot two or thAe months, these aspirations, now desires, arc to bo cultivated.’ The 





divmo model of forgiveness being kept m view, and ktturelr om of those rem irkuldc men, endowed with 
revjjiently foil mu] lioncof hisfoimei ofUntei ire my 1 i nituiil ascendency ovei their ftllo is who seem 
indie rum mh ltd if, unst linn JTe is tiuitid with rused up at the beginning of e>veiy rcfoim toiy 
resput, his honour is appe ikd to mil confide 1 in, me imho to give it tlm linpUus it needs to bo set 
and uit'/ ut(/ <<»(>!, tnlisud on, the side of the mati- 1 111 ly m motion Cnild i sue cession of such nun 
tution, lit liaiiis to c ite* for its liououi tot At the It inured, whit nsults might not be cvpeiltdl 
siuni tune, htu, win it so nuP li is gut,, nun li ilso 'Ibis mdtfatigibh Mr Orgm, fuend, ttulur gnar- 
is rtrjiurtd ‘ lht pnsoiiir is’sul jut to scry stru t, di in ingcl, om might siy—‘possesses the gift of 
supeivisuvi, md holds his post under .uduous itbpon ' ( iptivating the hearts while tultiv iting the minds of 
sihilitj ’ Idleness infillilily lads to a riturii to Ins pupils nor dots his kind tuttl ige tome to m end 
Spike lsl uul, and is indeed the most fruiuuit taust on then till irgi uii at So far as it is possible, he 
of suth a ictiogradc sttp ‘Hit* nun who proves watclus our (him, even whin they are fir iviy 
luuistlf unwoithv of putiilly it sti uul 1 hi tit), is His siuti sslul 1 ibour„ luvi itti it ted tile attention of 
(onsidtrul unfit fur the gutter liberty of titl tt ol the nird hi uti naut, who not seldom joins the ludicnte 
| In elite, still iuoio ao for uiieondition il disi liaigt In it the evening k< tuns in 1 t ikes put in questioning 
short, this stage is ummnt’y i piohitmui) out tilt men ’ '11a tUouute subject ot inquirj imong 
Men bait scope lien for tin ixcrust of self ikniil, tin pupils is, wc find, enugrition, but tluiuiitnry 
being now, m addition to then giatvulics, mtill 1 to suuut md the prmtipks of politieil tionoin) are 
,t anlill portion of tlmr ovvfc i irmygs^out of which piutnaliy taught amt applied But special uitnlil 
tlicj liny ill iw sixpuue wtekl), to la sjuit is thtj uilture bj no liitius oitujuis in undue poition ot tho 
will, svitli the out men if til «exu pti m of ill mtoxi nit imiuiti mms d i\ Its loutiue is is to lows 
eating drinks wl iteiei Sometimes tli pi is in i „ois 1’iepu itinu for d i) s wor’c ml pi ijir, JJ hoirs, 
on addin this weekly sixpence to Ins little fun 1, not mt ils ml iviriisi Jj hours, leetures and studj, 
only increasing it, I ut strengthening him tit in tli J horns lahiui 0' houis skip, S liours 
grfiid attannmnt—lor whiili, bj tlfe w ij, we sadli Joining to the otlitr esttblishnients of the kind, 
w mt i il lint of 'tt i tth t Or should lit invest wi meet within sink s> stun ol m }ii igiment licit, 
the* sum judiciously, it is still well II not di me*) howiur the iximpl u\ imiviets in lo tltl by fifties 
sp nt no wonl ol disippiov il is sj >ktn i st tli m ‘ioriu„itcl non hut lined with wood expert 
in m might ltd his right ot fiti tap n litm i mei uut proem., fhtse to 1 1 v..rj ( mfoit ihlt h il ititions 
no inniil thing Ilowtvu, in i u of this kml Olmmdi hiwivtr, liny ilk tin situ ity of tho 
tlnrt is still something to be dm 1> i wise u 1 ptim intnt pnson ml nc lliutf k only lit lor mtn 
j loving lieu tel dn u lot Hi. not ism i m u toll imnibli to im , il 10 ti unt Hut for lntuiuth ite 
th it C ipt im Ciolto b tving foun 1 ill it i x 11 mil mtn, with tlmr f iti in tlmr own mill , mil n 
sixpences li il beta foi soim months wist Imtobieco duruttr to supjoit it would It l lie v oisf polity 
skilfully went to non. in 1 t lol n in, in in i lie m the wuild to ik i t ‘Ai oi lnulv loan ts with 
begin by dskn ^ the null wli^ In l biou 0 ht imunto two yt ais of tin n sintoui stih to mo ire winking 
trouble unresti unt lly it J usu. dinning the common, kvtl- 

‘ W-mlt,’ims the leply *• ling, building, .Vi Ail out or tilt t ta ol ntuly 

‘Art* you in itrud of iguu bun* dttiyi 1 into ‘00 jtismcis, unkr tilt sum ilium ol out sup r- 
the li ibit of dunking w hi n y uu li n iluspli •* Imteukiit on «Jio lm i ir, ml i\ » u III toe till 
‘Not at ill I have li id no drink f r yeir , ml I hundred, i lily om attempt to ts tp h is bit n m ide 
| do vuy will without it during tin ii„litctn months for wl ith the systtin his 

1 1 ‘But you were fir jt ns will on toll > m bun it work 

although you sulk red it firM t yuu disiou it 1 liter i t tome now ti its n suits upon the publi mind 
time tli it toll i io w is not e»stiiti il t) v iui toiilirc, {,n it ddki nn ot (pun n we u ill iwsit puv ids 

yet the moim nt you ire ilouil t) j uni it mu in in c ,linl rts]teting tli su i ss ol the fie kt Lot- 

I do so How tin you lit uic tli t is ym luvi lit have ystem, buttvtiy out is i_, it tint the main 

II been vbk 1 1 r sist toL i to, yo i w ill be iblt t > it =t ililh ulty in tin w n ol its w >il m_, is, tli M of obi uning 

i^riuk when you li ive th powti i f (1 t itiiui_ t employment lor the ti lit holders 111 iiiuiy fid 

| The m in thought thtst vvouls ov i tin t ' i to tl, it thi wholes hum is 1 ut ‘ m iii„iih In tinning 

I entries gi ideally hut Mi ulily di it l td , ill sixwcik it Ions loose to pi v on *o icty Au ndin„ly, souety 

I the viifoiy was won' Miuddcrs As iht It us onee remirkul Hie posi- 

I Ag m, tht homsly of interme li ite men is tr.t 1 tiouof tit kit d It ivt nun is most piti iblt, nor, unless 
| as well as then but denial Ihry trt sLiit out oil sunt mt ms i \ist of obt iiiim„ bade lor them tint 

, errands, li listed with m ncy by the iiithoi s, ml \ Inch tiny htvc lost iiimdy, ehuieLti is them 

I v\ hit is more leniukahk linplii itlv nisei ij thm muth chum tint it will cur itiiiyt my seusiblo 

tonn ides We have two pie mt mi d >ti s „ivcn us mitnoi iti n A tlnn s in., how e m we wondtr at 

|, iniUustritionof this. Accrtuii I’ itiuk () H i gan gots soutty win h nistiuetivdy fools tint the piison tist 
' out one d iv w tli about flfleiii shillings m his po ket, of ton lu t Mil! ‘bit of dnrutir is wh illy unsitis- 
atid all ni tuner of sin ill to omissions to oxuute foi futiry an 1 inadequate, mil tint whatever elnplain 
his neighbours IMitii lie returned, dtlmrtd ins ml prison ofhiers any think of the pnsouei, the 
parcels, ind eoitnlul up Ins jaonty, lie found to Ins einnees . ro tint he will aery piobuhly retuin to 
dismay that i sixpence w is w inti ig But i > one his old ways as sooi as fitt agenty is restored. 

| suspected lnm, lin fellow convicts wire quiti suit Colonel Tebb gut a utt(,i met to a vuy prevalent 
I tint some mist ike li id been mid or the in nity lost popul lmptcsaion when lie siys ‘I wish it were 
—Nothing woisi The following morn ng, anotlur possibl# to give gieattr weight to the opium is ol tho 
prispnrt, m sweeping the yat 1, fond tin iiissni., dnplains as to tho lcligious state ot the men’ On 
[_ tom On at other on lSion, i mu it the Cork loits . the other li md, if society bo natur illy shy of the 
nmhml the ecmsulcrible sum of four shillings lit | ticket of It ive* man, howintural tint lie should again 
too w vs totilly without snspu nn ot those around fall into oflcntes agunst society' lie Ins liatl no 

them he firmly belie ycd the money lost, not taken , oppoi tunity of testing lus own principles or regaining 

The event proved wo are not told how tint he lnd i his own lespeet, and lus nature is unbitteied by feel- 
been quite light m tins than*ibh conclusion mg lumsclf m object ot suspicion and contempt to 

At these• mttimedl vte piisons, mental culture is those iround luni Under these eueumstanees, it is 
carefully Uteuded t > At* bnuthfidd, the prisoners ' in itter ot surpnse that the peri e nt i_,c of recommittal 
i a*® fortun ite iu possessing f jt tlmr schoolmaster and | for fresh oflentts^s not greatei th in we find it to be. 
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Now, in Ireland, we have it upon the autlio ity of 
Mr Hill that th< demand foi Me winces n/ dischm/nl 
pneomii exceed* the ujph/, and tint the averige of 
which these nun ean tom mind is it least 
tin shillings a week So adequate docs the public 
consider the ‘filtcung piocess ’ of ^hc in^riuidi itc 
esf iblishnicnts 

'1 he next quc'tion that suggests itself is this 
‘Hue the nun thus will omul into iinploinuiit 
proied thenisi 1 ms worthy ot it 1 '’ I Ins question is 
answered bj tin f ict, that though shjit im.ul uitii s 
arc al s i)s noticed, and ‘the terms of tin Ikcihi most 
strictly enfoiced ’ icvoc itionsof sin sc lice lies iniount 
to little more th m I per u nt 

With rcfueiici to the five hundrid men absolutely 
<li si harmed, it is, of ionise, lmpmstfli to sp ik with 
cqml precision Wo rcjolie to lit toll th 1 ‘In.e 
nunibcrs ut these still continue m loinspondcine 
with the uithorities, cud th it scon s of tlusi letters 
aic to lc su n nt the nistitiitioi ■. lint sp 11 il super 
\ision lj the poh c being liniossihli in thur e im 
there is no other thin m. Hive eiidciui to lc hid 
respecting them 1 lie ehininin, houcicr cousidus 
tint rnoniiiiitt ils fiorn anion,' this dis do «it 
tvied 10 pcl cent 

homuchf r * i'highest sue ce s the ufoimuion of 
tli cumin cl ml non foi the economic il side ot the 
question 1 lie* statistics ot the npn c, siis th 
Rn Orty slnplei cm of its most fen cut 11\ > itc s 
‘will lie ispclitiblc to the rite puei is tie in i il 
ic nits ti tic ( hristiin tin t n ultui il 

lulomcs ire s It suppoitiii t^te ti idi cfc j it (mints 

can lie mu 4 so dm cl th nis c on nines il [it 1 
is the npi uniting tiilcsmiti is c ii 1 is in tl i latt r 
and c|u ihhc 1 i i n u ol tin w llcssn tl te 'i r< isc 
It is f mud tint im hi i proper s t m ot di lplmi 
the Id our ot a h incite l men no lou,cr tie n 
qrurfgin ie an 1 of n t ssite lot lm|clul cu r iti 
lalcnn with i ec n*u il libelt> I ir its i i ml is n pli. 
st (neient to [ ij ill then ic Itul t\[ ns s n In hn, 
more liber tl silm s to i siqeiici 1 s cl jm n 
ofitccis lie ictm ii ,iu il 1 \ ( ipt un ( i i t m in I is 
AnnuiI Repoit sctui lv ]i u t it i hi, 1 dm c 
in liiour ot the public mis lu i\j lei fiom t! 
Jnboui if liiterni lute pnsm is ij p ie 1 ti [ml i 
voiles, sin It is‘hul mistif ufu ml u i t i lent s 
such works in si oil is Ailim Smith [louonmis it 
the dut^ cl i sovcuign to licit mil m nut mi 
works ‘win h tl ougli tine m y It m the hi lest 
degree idi inf i u us to a ,u it s elite iri hoi in* 
of Buell anituic is th it tin jiohtcould neeci icpie 
the expense', mil which it e mil it then fine It i\ 
peeted that my mdieiduil should erti t m I in nut mi 
blieli winks is tin sc will lie grcitlj f uilitited be t ie 
recent uloption ot non huts, which, inexpnisiee in 
themsclvc", preclude the lieiey eost ol [erniment 
prison building, md renclet it an c is> nutter to 
transfer selcetel cone lets from edition to st ition, 
ate online; as then libotir is re quirt fl • 

\\c have left ourselves but little spice to ,hncc 


their lJoman Catholic «iBtL>rs to this blessed nusston 
j*cmy well provoke 1’iotostant wbepen to an equal 
me sure of ‘line nnj good works’ 

lheie' itmims one duk fut to c nnaidcr and 
[iroude for While it is assumed that fiom seventy 
to sceentj*-fiec i one u tiul prisoners mav lie prolif- 
d 'y sul it e tart to spec Jfl tn ltifiuit in mterinedinte 
piisms tli ic still ler/uns i ininmit) of humanly 
Blankin' the hope l^jsls irreel iimahlr lViw little 
rcspoiisihle t 1 is n hr we e inneit"know, how 
d mgerous tliy ait we s*i md luet* to piovide 
iqnnst II esc nun we iri told, ire eisdy distin- 
h ilde 4 an e irle [ ort on of their prison c ucer 
A ir Mill) lun dies is pioposid tint tin3 be* tieatcel 
is stub, ‘Incited 111 spiuil [in nns ciimlul by 
s,u 11I cfluers ml pi usd it spi 11 il Iibnur ’ Until 
little this iliss runnel from the point eountrj', 
mill Nirfnll Isl md in it r> tiuih 1 In II ufon t irtli 
l iptim C 10ft ju ^ilaeesnliit the s 11 luu'sin h men 
droil n eirl issiui (did md lieitr will cwtli r as 
1 re form it«>ry or deterrent measure md inotliei 
bill mthoiiti Ar yuenger his irmcd it the seme 
eonclisioii Ot of till most important fc dims ol 
th nee nt is it mtliori ition of c xcejition il methods 
tile i urn 1 on ^t lionn in (hint c«uptmnal cass 
lh I e 11 tnnf 1 1 ii'oiu r s si iituict is no longer cxclu 
mvAIi Uni 1 le the nlciiir lu coninuttel outside 
tl c 1 n u ill lut h\ his con lnct within th m 
lh \e t ei jo s s es ‘pouersel hh long inearitr- 
111 111 for the lit li 1 g nuorugdile lift lout; super 
visum f r the ldc long unimpressiblt ’ (it ^hesp, 
li ween 1'is mill lent I* m 1 re isonsbly hoped that 
in [ e 1 < hi itim ml iitinn*icl prison trlining 
in ie 11 t ri dll (I11111111 li the numl r 

AAi sum up the whole m stem 111 Air IIill s emph die, 

I of (ill ect sr< iiiii ic|lj to the 1 ng vtvd question 
W 1 it lull ei h*eeitli ifltr coneii tsr* ‘hcepeonr 
[ 1 sen 1 *s u C s mil 111 I < nhchtiiH 1 disc ipliiffS«iiitiL 
Hu 11 ict 1111 1 k p them f 1 emir owt.*sihi, 

I 1 1 1 tl 1 lh e 1 st 111 unity ol ill who enter 

ei ii |i» 1 mnnnls i m I s nt Ink into the 

w ill t* 11 11 r si tyl It turn ( jR-ol it 1111 honest 

II 11 1 1 n ful id/ 11s I t the* si nil mmfrity 
1 mni m l it tl* ut tee le ie re urination, let 
tl* in r 1 1 un*f n I 1 


A 

Ion 


le A I I A S II () W 
ill Honor wintul an 1 pitliet with 


11 

1 1 (’ 1 p. le* lipt on ol l Ilectoi or a 

1 dud the luro 1 ‘horse eoiiqutror’ a 
sti Is 1 ecri ditlirint issuelation of 


W in s 
w hi di t 1 
Ditmie le 
tinur il 

lie is it 1 tin trom tint nl our m 1I1 rn hippolonios, 
or hi 1 sl 1 r il 1 S tLing aside the inire question 
ot li ne ml inu'tli about which no doubt much 
pm tic li line is tak 11 113 birds in ill iges, we must 
id nit s me dill reii ts ns to tin outir man The 
git te 1 ii' helmet with no him ' plumes eif the nofile 
1’lirvgim, 1’iiyns h st ind Iraeest son must give 
pliee to m oil bitterel lelt or wide-iwake, 'the 


at prisons .uid refuges for 1cm dc cements Ihe I bn/ 11 [1 ites and st i!i«, to 1 gic isy 1 ist oft hunting- 

se stem pursued m the si is the s mie in prim iple», but cut while tin seed < an 1 hint ly^tops’ finishing 
tlicic are nicessaid3 peculi ir difficulties 111 its w 13 oil no h s «i Niv ml blot liv ‘shorts,’ must stand 
The fiagde* texture of 1 wpmnns chiruter is more inste id of the „riiifnl 3c t nmstulir limbs and 
Bcriously wniped and ravelled bv mine'than f hat of pn ture vque ,reaves of tl t well booted (.rteuns 
man is tound to be Ilti exed il It, nut tile tPmpcn Still with ill his fiults, the hmse breaker iff m 
ment renders her more mtapible ot pissing through tlic'iv ss of cur jo till, 1 liiruc nun If e have 


the [final st ige withou’ cl in,e to nu 11 til in 1 ply sit al 
health Again, she his not the outdoor work so 
ftvourablc to tin strength and spnits ot the men, so 
pleasantly .uid elucringl> dtvcrsifeing their reform 1, 
tiouid period Hefugos must, in the c ise of worm n, 
supply the only‘flltenng process’possible Weiijcmc 
tint such are increasing in Ireland, and that the I us norting inch nation mil I onti nipt .at our puny 
results of tliue lioev 111 opci ition aie hi filly sitis- | attempts to pen I11111 up in a corner with no better 
factory. It is hut justice to say tllat the devotion of force than h ilf-1 do/cn school-bo>s like oursdus, 


sen 1 cuit, Ion, Ic.ged slipping colt gnnTCol 
mg at IdKitv lor foui long 31 irs m tbe paternal 
I 1 stui4s Mine we fiist pitted Ins mcc little vdvetj 
.1 so i« 1 m w bom foil in tbe paternal paildoik, 
if we hive nnrlccd lus growth, and trembled with 
flu undid itio s of the sod ns he has rushed past 
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if tlw* Ins b-rn our juciioua experience in ro f e re nco other r now lie seems as if be must go off over the 
tO.Mhe lot, it ^iniiot be but tbit the nan whoY lit id of the stood, and attain as if he would capsize m 
uniiert iki •> to bun,' tins wild Bucephalus under the the opposite ilireeti m , but, -is I line said, the limsc’s 

« P ll . »t 1U .11 .. ... . r . , *- . 1. L. 1 .. I 1 • . * 


dominion of tin si’llle m collar is in out ejex t 
grt it mm, soil no mist ike We kuon tint tlveri 
is el inga to hi tin oiinti re 1, xi geratel i tlionsan 1 
fold bj our bojixh ftilin s d d inexp t me, in 1 in 
fed tint this illitirite, drunVai old fellow cm do 
something ulmli nnv nuciiliLr tA ms would bo quit 
unible to titonipbsli 'lbus he exi't tin a l/v 
croiture into the dignity of i In ro jirov in r ti • u In 
tint it is i fut uitimatidj conmctcd with tin hum 
sidu of in ill’s dmrictcr mil histon t’i it li las 
been able to subdue md re 11 > inn mil to I is 
purpiscs, in junto or wn tins migm'i ait ipi 11 
rtipi 1 A m it lire jnd mini woull i mot nmdi 
of tins impiessu n so fn is it i< nils tli pen mil 
danga .mailin' Ibi piouss 1 nt tin iinitn itih 
diuiikai lubits ot mol u lior ( il*as utllt do 


sfru 'gle s e\li mst onlv liniiself, and leive the victory 
m the h mils ol ill subduing m m 

\« rc g jrds the gonci il pru tice it is quiti deplor- 
lble to llimk of tin tic dlcss Inrbiuty with which 
tins 1 1 1 mr in process is condiu ted The poor eolt 

is with til belli' fiuiilitrtse 1 even lor a dnj to a 
■■nit tin of eold iron thrust across his tnoutll— 
s’nrplv tin! lip to tin ‘nlcr,’ so is to exeointo his 
lips and ruins the usult ot whieh cxcornfimi is a 
i iWoxili njti ti f it si i o our hopes ol i good mouth, 
ml n d mi' ill th imism es eonneiteil with the 
anil diiiii indisp n*.ahl tlnn lie is lncoimnoled 
with i eruppri exeori ting mother put amt then he 
is iortj 1 to 'o torn ird uainst opposing and puntul 
pu ssnu ■> 

With e little gentle pieparetory triming, while 


plate their Jms it turns m in mine nt 11 ril I lien I voinig ill tl is i mid he git illy amelioi iteil is 11 avo 

are also aiad nts to wlm h , iun el l Inppdnn 1 j i r cn pnval hv exp 1 is nip Bv ie aistoming the 

would he exiotd nil la the pi e n f 111711 h ons ’ 1 nm mini it ti lx li nulled billed ad Hut an 1 led 

managenn nt of wlicli more in n ml 1 line 1 out in I u 01 ling hi Hi fee ling it tin time of 111 mil 


i r in pn u il hv exp mine Uv leeustoming the 
v mil limn il t > he li nulled lulled id lied an 1 led 
1 out in I ivoi ling I11 Hi fee ling it tin time of it lunl 
imselt known (line genu itums of Jlu 111 m the stm linking I in satisfied tbit lie ulj ill of this lnflie- 

faifnfj ‘killi 1 ell in sine «xi 111 hj 1 ok 11 in 1 tion ot 11 d! s suf ain't in he done iv>a> with 11 it 

afta file tines bin sox ml e ontiisi ins xntiiinie 1 il I to spe il ot the sivingotwnr m l te ir id the animals 

had been surniounte 1 I supp ise it s ixpaun f e>t llianseli s 

most tiersons w ho h m live 1 in tin eo ut 13 11 1 I c 11 I si II mvrr lor c‘ tin leuet and nidi'nation 
mu h ‘ el out hot si", 1 snots hit sninlu I It ll it see 1 _ tin stupi 1 inisiuan 1 (mint of ail old 

It ^s (at unis exciting to see 1 fine eolt «u 11 is, room wlm w is in'iusti 1 in im veil igo In I fin ml 

I h ive mtio line ’ ihove, stnppe 1 up to tli ciiniu ot nunc willi the ti 1 mn ' ol sunn si r\ fine mil valu- 
lider’ (or dumb 70 kej), mm trot tin' pioullv 1 mil 1 ihi <o>tx ii Ins own kreclin lhe> wae as I saj, 
and rounl m tin rl 1' Still 1110 v, so is it it ett 1 sti ileiti 1 > (me 7 r vuiissti m 1 1 i.l hied 11 in’Is, four 

some divs ‘w kin ' Inin osir tin 1 mill th ill veils old md toll of I11.J1 lu Im and idling It 

crippled imi si till r piol vhlv it' r men ouia 111 w is onlv to lie 1 xpi 1 te d tint tin v si on Id 11 volt most 

‘bit of lime Ii in tie serv iij s hid t! ml s lie will viol nth 1 mist tht dis mime oi the hndle and 

*jU’t see and ■ 1 k Ini 1 1 fit th is x 1 in n I sa Ills mil i jlunlv aim h tbit the siverc and 

trifW g< U 11 Ins 111 out e 1“ j» 11* vif annum 1 list int 1 in mg to vvlin h thev v at siihjeeted e uli 

Cnidnial Wol n v himselt w is not 111 ie it rdm> r el iv in irla to tame the in down to the point wliem 

Uf bung the pul es-an 1 eft r ttluig Inm If t 1 1 It x c uld Ii ‘ifilv lunllel md mountel, mil the 

some tune, ml mug little |irkxo Ins 1 > to let h 11 exere se on haul 101111 I dierw lids, mint, of 

the horse knovv'fhat he is //« < the snlvs it ittind teiissitv foi n 1 i them 111 riitmeisuri lx fore they 

ants leal him on<a liftie 1111 th 11 (he nor 1 is iven li 1 1 co e 11 1 >1 the 111 stu s usi I su " steel wltli 

to ‘ li t him go •’ * I ill ] 1 s 11 ui wiev tli it it o its mi iltn'ether with- 

Some t m s tins ill ends ] eaioil Iv 1 n >11 li ml \ li Id f n tli tn 1 1111 onlv 1 1110 U late t>li 110 evi 11 of 

bovs aic ritlier dis ipji unfed th 111 oth w its n h iv illow 1 than 11 tl is unm ralul pounding of 

tli it* no sc 1 leuis object in is 11 1 h *liv th eolt to lu tin r v 01111' limbs 117011 bird gi ) in 1—foi it that 

new bin lai, 1 nt it will li 17)711 n tint tin ill dn .1 tun tin n 11 li 11s win nm vmrsi for them tli 111 

spur®, whidi link is if tin v v a rust 1 into l( th li h 1 il itself mi ll Ii uoilul^ I w 19 how- 
boots, lave not been 1 11 1 aside (01 111 hi In' ever nut hv illusion in I toll 111 nod set-terms, 

ing,’ md s the 1 1111111 lien vu in- in 7 in th it I knew nothin ' 1 out the invtta ihitvounever 

tins psrtiail ir urangan nt is quite in'niintotl ‘( 11 Ie s ll]( 7 n hurve unless vou biinghimmm 
pupil If, 111 sui h aiannst mi 1 s a ton li I tin e >11 lux lull spun s( 1 lie lesultwis tint the besf mil 

steel slioul 1 be in idvcrtentlv tivai t'a niv li 1111 't v ilinhl 1 lime rs of that ‘lot’ w re jiremiturdy 

qutte enough of tiouble 111 the nil 1 to nl inn 1 ‘1 nt di In nisi thoj had no ‘fore legs’ at sevin 
school lioj’s tisle foi the exeitni' n 1 ten tu lhe veirs ol n At that vtr> jituod I adopted whit 

Stppnseil Miimil will then snort in 1 7>ltin c in 1 w is di 1 mveIv e.all d the 'stilling svstem,’with two 

fraiful 111 inner anil u 1 cveiv tl it to get 11 1 of lus voiui., mini ds of ibmit the sunt smt, hut less valu- 
tornientoi m (Ins he xoiuitun s sv tee Is to the ill on some 1 omits md wi'li jieifeet suce su 

da nage ol life or limb, 1 nt niri fiii|iiat’ ml dm of tin 111 1 sol 1 while joung the other J used is 

if the alt has not b ril to > xl inn ' t' e »i 1 di 1 u 1 'es l ‘ n le 111 1 Inn lien si lor eh veil v 0 us, and g ne 

of the ride r, long leinst urn Vl ) ex it ll 111 nlnost him to 1 f lend 1 1 font teen or fifteen, is sound on Ins 

tenuity 111 x partiailvr dm Im < ruble li 1 to 1 s x iver lllti i life of red vltlunuh fan, work 

hterallv ‘nlo c ut the stonn’ A snuggle il s on ft ird lends both m si(ldlo tnd harness 
pi i^e like wh it we loid of as ou urring 111 the - mill . A ’« st amount oi useless wear and tear might, I 
Aina nm jninjias ml goes on 11 til the 11 1 i 1 1111 fulfv omnetl ho thus snviel and most joung 
a»y>>il*t*ne» w v from sin tr e’ h nation 111 1 exhibits horse s won! 1 ecmie to their work untoundered byeueli 
a|naet( il illustration ot the old ' 111' v hit ( 111 1 t gentle anil judicious sjsteni of inanagernenP as I 

be 1 me 1 , must h endure 1 ,’ and tltliotigli it mav lu have suggested hut chiefly by low-feeding nt the 
mol Uis before he t in 0 drjnnle’l on, nt lie does 111 | entu il peuol There ire, however, vuious brutes— 

tune submit, and put Ins slio 'dir to tie c oil it, < c , some bmn such md some lendaed dangerous by 

jie id lus 1 v k to the s 1 Idle in 1 won lerful m iniiii , immopir tientnunt—the breakin in of wlneli Ins 
ns shewing tli it, m flu long nm irite lit t must gam | alw ns been a matter nt infinite trouble and difliculty. 
the dav iguii t mm iinite tone b ill the ‘pilin is | A fnend of mine one 1 bought, for a mere song, a high- 
not without dint’ 'Mule the stm glo goes on, the , hied md.heantiiul eolt which it was found impossible 
old fellow now lurch 3 to ( e silt, now rolls to the | to hi idle. Ho ^ud the nionej, asked lor tho key 
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of the stable, put it m his pocket, and lode home 1 .mil then ippesreel riding on his l>a< k, m the midst of 
taking care that all tool, cuept some elntv Inter , tin istonislied sputitorsl 'ihe.hoise was perfectly 
was removed thus twuitj tour horns wire sulk lull douh mil guide, although previously ho had bn ^i 
to <1 ipse, and then he tame u, tin, providi d linns It I the li„s ut ill whft mounted lum 'iho sight of a 
witn i linn Kill of oils m t sieve, mlirid the si bk viliip j> it linn m a turv, hut now he allowed one to ho 

and while thp Imnshcel ininiil w is gueldv fee lm, ei i lid ogir his t irt, and a diiim to be beaten on 

on tin torn lie slippc 1 llu bu lie into his i*iuutli ml Is link, u^hout ivh /iting t lie levst ei^n of niipn- 
ovu lustus, ml lid him iw n in tuunipli IhilI tun i or ippulu nsu/ Ibis iiliaouhnaiy spec- 
hmiiv oh tivt th it the 1 milt was liti on tor i tmii t u It II in viutuiij/o mtroduii* to mj li ideis as a 

ami by the idoption ot me tide mins ind Ion ‘ 1 m > Show,’ mil,/ m pi isipidid that, vtlnle they 

hi line, this ‘ikiois’ hoist w is soon Unit! mil I iiilon t nn hid pin tint will igue with me in 

fmbst jutiillv sold fin i hi lipmi ti inkin ' th it stub in i\hiTiition is this hints thu old 

i vui oin h is he ml of Sull^ in tli lu^Ii Ulus m 'show ouJoilnnii I>ill to slintis 

| tin, who stool limit m 1 is d 1} m th p s Vs it now ipp is tint lus wt ldiiful gilt is not 
tission ol soim sunt, know i mill to linis v lt n I i n u i t nit Ittinlml i n si mi pituhinty m 

tin snl | i s < a win h )■ ip iti»l, ini li wli ni liii'm mil in m*, m t l in oimnim il l< to otheis, 

lu most unlouot dlv sue u ii 1 in limn i t 1 i is in llu t ist ot llu am lent ‘Wins] m, hut i 
liouis tin most i liui n lioxus ii mi ti 'title li i it sun i 1 1st I up n i s m u p m ip i u d ( tpiible of 

A ti iji ni nisi in i ot ills is mu m Mi "V o i Its i pi m ill m i pin i ritiycmi to known luvs ot the 

boik J/< 11 in to m i h ii it v of i ni m nt | u iim il wol* it mi to ekseiic i pit > m the 
vtlu u n\ sm i n i 1 i lulilio wlowili ss 1th s ni rni ills 11 i ntilu nisipiii) 

I in sul in t ol this i \p mu nt wu i < * 1 In iti 1 J ol iv Iv th llvutismg sluot of tiu /our, 
run i ilk I lv n_ 1\pm lushusi w s sonitmns 1 it ml i I !m if i i iiik Iniiis. It tin 1 Horsi tnnii i, 
diiKUousli Minus m 1 ( u one p u t u ill u dii,wlin ulus t i s] K n /,. nn tii > 1 lo l ( ifuri number ot 


he w is in i i il to 1 uni n flip i m i i 1 , Ii v i ill 1 t s il 
no mu nit i ll i s.| it I i j .( i lm ih up a lnm i / 

i it 1 uni i mi, i am ti > Iillow \ limit i it I to d ■ I - nn 

but sui (gid i 11 ] stv si /i 1 I mi It) tl 1 ilk w 11 i f ( 

Ins u tli ml slu ok nun ill i i till in sh i slip ill i u 

lmtuiitilv, Jikt ul Ii s i umtrpmn who h i it m lm 
tin ii [i nui to il) so, this d u in,, 11 Iim 'ii il 1 I pit ml 
on is nnm unis is in i mill wt 11 i ni i) sitlnlwhik i 111 

th km jdioiKht, no doubt lip mis j ivm < th tin 

i i In m>1 onlv i im nth al of i ni ( „i n fi i / In 

btlote .( iiIiiik tli i i i il s in ^>1 win h 1 itn i Ii uni 

siiu.Uv h d uioii thin i >uj ii nl hull v li I is itil 

tilth ml 1 idly ill id ii lion * i bun lm hi 1 t J II 

got oil willi i siviu pimh i 1 i suit uni tolls m\ 
bill d i> (i mi) ol 1 


As Siuliv in w is kn i m to li on th 


s il n is if • uim i i h wink thp 
/ 1 1 k T Kill S s t) HI il SP ,1 itllltousl) Afr 

van v s T I w ii i i sisl it tills us of l In* use 
((tut mi ml s ml Inns iiimmisti li il in tin fi 1! nwng 
i mu i 111 s o lots! isloi nid n itP it 

lift do it m i I ii lihodmm md oil of (iimiu, 
ml I iji tin tl in ij inti m m ti_lit 1 ottks# Hub 
i liltk i ' it i min n iikjii vom Ii m 1 md ippioich 
tin horsi in tin li 1' in tU wyulw ml side, mi that 
lie i m suit 11 tin (ilium llu Imsi will let )ou 
mill up ti bun thin witlnut mv tioiiblo Innuidl 
itelv ml y m linil, nils n the horsi s none, 
^ It in i 1 1 1 i < 1 Jl i ^m»i u st \ mi i m lo ul lum 
mvwlaii Jim lum i little ot the istoi on ijiicip 
ol loil sit u ei pit ilo Hut i Klit iliops oTml ot 


il u_lit out ml it Ins iwiii ij m si sh I up with th tl iiubl^ 1 Im n tli 


w fs Rhodium no l lil)s sihn tli mill like the 


t mi I Ik hiiMi, stop- 


lliingnmt muni li m I nt m loin 1 ijme u I pmg tli Wi o i th It' lliunh' to jm» nt th ml from 
oil tin ope il course Inllouu] il ut hv k n_ 1 i] i i luiiiin g mil will t v if i|i n the no ut h of thp I mse 
a ek H lullovs lus in st l in I ll I its I iv ' v n Vs s i m is v o i I iv u l I tl i Anise s n oilth, tip 

gut up Kim mil suli n 1 Ini - i >1 lunik 1 el Hu tl mil 1 • i \ i , u 1 n iikui ml he is vcnir 

civil it llic In 1 Iiik id 1 is mil i n it mt lusti y i i in Ok ei t How veu bl e v jet loir He is 
sink lie w is) t j the lnnii li isti iiislunuiL it i nn I inn u ii jiiij I ml von him 1 iou fin tcaih 

ol in st m his lum mv thing enlv 'i ki 1 1 to him li untie laivc 

Ol uiiiis tin ‘Vlispeni mu I hi link i him n 1 h v i II 1 v u li 1 hinf he lore vou do 


i ilium g out wli! t v if i|i n I lie me uth of thploise 
i Vs s i m is v o i I iv ii i I tl e An si s n oilth, tip 
el lm Hind's cv i , ii 1 u iikui ml lie is vour 
i i in Ole ei t How veu Id e i jet loir He is 


ioituuc it * Ii ul iho civ bid In eonlinli 1 lums^ If 
with l mode i itc pc d of e eiiuiKs just Midi not to 
in die bun to i n n lus tivomite nistimi ol me Iiik 
with tin sul illow limn s lii i in mils fiti n 
nutid with lnm is, ili it be ioi 11 nut lonmiunie ti 
his sit Hi, even to lus in ifui lus ill itb llu 
liitUiolli.il ittimptul to i iius In tithirsiillm 
but the emk ivom w is iiimpkti t ilim 
'1 fills t te ill itti l ol lmis lonijiHiiiK uni nil 1 fot 
numv vius, no im ippimmc Is luvi i my.lit,uhl 
Suiliv in s sunt, in limntid i im fluid I ir lunis If 


lum mv thing enlv 't ki 1 1 to lnm li untie laivt 
link i lnm n 1 Ji nil 1 v u li 1 hinf Ik lore vou do 
linns If v n ll s] i i mi will gi om lum )ourself, 
h lit*to 1 up lum e i ni m'Nl l ijit tlwnspu lnm i good 


Hut within tli list In* loo itli , llu i i i his l m e illul lioivll sh 


111 It 1 1 st l 1 I >t ’ J 

Lh ho e istoi i ntiom 1 1 on is in e 4 \(n«uncc 
i to nn i ii tl i Ion k s im' lu epn liti' tin limd-lpgg, 
ol ill hois s it his i stto k minion d olom, md is 
it ti k tu 1 1 o 1 11 n i is i well ii tin horsi The 
oil of klio iii'iu imiiims i sub hung uifiutnie over 
ill mm ds nl hi tin ot of i ilium the hotsc has 
m insane tin j issioii 

Sp d a ? t m who 1 is sun much of what is 


stnlitd whit raiy be termed 


othmv si , ml an Aimu tu lujipv knnos or h use thtpsviholo v el flu ijum tl e it itimsw ith some itten- 
tmu i, 1 is fully iqualh 1 it not 11 hjisid, the iinown turn,] unf ■* I u i st m isiomshnit nt at wliat is ' 
ol tlic’io'ii er 4 ion f u Suli illow • n >w hi m^lit to ik it in i lucme to this horse-taming 

It would seem th it this now nh hi iti.lt il^ mm, i u miss Hi hoi is i ir liom being uielow pel with 
v.liosp iianie is Rir< v, b is hie n i oinpk tilv smnsstul nuuli ski it' m v iimril w iv But, idnujiing 


in t lining evny sottol vie urns ami it in irons hoise 
on which be lus e\iinscl Ins skill 1 ere in 1 nglmd 


ehlt mm mil lioise e in, with velv 1 ibonous tinning, 
1 e t m! lit tlm e li i win k iri she wn in the ‘ l**se- 


I wlule more reccntl), in 1 1 line, be li is ou done evin inklings ’ of out eounti v, it is still i wondrous thing* 

li list If It would seem tint i hoi c belonging to to me to tluiil of o 1 ml istillishcl ucioh? habit*— 

I too impend bin e/s, wt bmmiK „ioun 1 *^ h id lain .the h until Itiinpi m I disposition o’>f m—removed 

&<) mise liu*v ous tint its ek sliuction liel been it 1 is? In a fivv limn mow or les*, ot speict confcfence 

eUtirniined upon 11ns impniliei 1c U ist w is with uiolhii Icing ol i tot dlv difli lent species, with 
biouejit to the Parisian 1 Uteisdls hlnulto'k 1, md vvlein tin l c inn lip in due e t dntpich m^o ot thought 
em umhirccl in all possihli mu to puveiiL linscliiil or lin p uice tvm in tilt low mil limited sinse in 
All darty was closeted with In* loi a few hours, which this is possible as between the ordmaiy horse 
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anil lus hibitud timer mil whom In must look I w is transferred tor sile to unwholesome unner- 


uponT,* in the In sc inst uet, ns one of those very , nound v mlts neai Sultan Suleiman's mosque, next, 
(Venturis wliom, 'foi vc irs, peril ips, ho hns been uiilor the pressuic of wir the importation of yliite 
Betting at definite,, u isimg sit essfully in thnr blues w is positively loibiddon, and flnall), the trifllc 
attiiiqts to get the hi tit r of him, and rcgirdmg w is eh Hired to be dwindled In an imperial firniin 
with fee Ini.s of mingled contempt mdaversun All 1 iijniid md hum imty had thus mined <i not ibio 
this dors, I lonfiss, fill me wkli a dt^rej, of istomsh- victor)—upon paper The> pi teticnl result ot ill 
lyeiit which 1 1ml it impossilA to expidfes in m i Is, these meisnrcs sib tint last slimmer the s] no- 
no 1 winch, I venturi to sit), vwill be shued m hy nurlcet of C oust intinople was so ourstockid with 
otlius, pht in piopoitinh is \Vy mi) line hce’i white lihis tint tliev hid lillin to one third of 


close nod ittcntne hludcnts ol i->turil histori, ind I tlun usml puce, while Mick sines, plentiful as 
patient observers of the hfbit« and, if on m iv so e ill I blai klcrrii s m lutuinn were ilmost is valfjele s 
tin m, the moril feelings ol the lower nnmuls An | Never sinie the in is f sn< ios ot he io hul tho tuthful 
entire, icfirin itum ot this Bolt I rought il dut without been iblft to blink their Cbtiblishnients on smh 
violenic or any bewildering rflcet'upin tin sensi s ol re non ibli turns 

the subject, must he illowed on ill hulls to lie i IJielicI is tint the shiu trail is at this momint 
thing altogether sui i/nms, in I with* it i p ir ills 1 in as ictive is tier in ill puts of 1 urke) iveptingin 
am other brmeh of the. tre itnunt of inimals bv their ] vpt, if 1 gvptmusthc e illed 1 urke) Its pretended 
natural muster. al obtain is mil) one of those paper mi lsiuts to whuh 

It is impossible not to w'isli thrt stlnu ilfetiqits the "•mernnn it Ins recourse perioheillv, to sitisf) 

should We liiadi upon other Knts with i vuw of the evi^eiiuts ot some Irmk peiurdlv 1 nghsli, 

testing the powers of this bonder woil inn s)sten I imliissiloi Hunk lie wen' while tie loprcscntn- 

l\e might inoic ispunllv ilisire tt> su wlntitionld tms if otl u intions ue i irifnlly vi itching over 
tlo with other irciturcs of the genus i / ■> hitherto , their own liitucsts ours is iven n oro actively ml 

untamable < less selfishly promoting those of otlu rs 


Hit inv one* ol stivi the helmvioiu it the 


less selfishly promoting those of otlu rs 
lo ittimp ti al olish sliuiv m i M himmclan 


the Heguit8 Park, 1 is restless disin t» h r m tluou/h loiintr) is no e isv tisk to piiteul to do b) when 
the bus of his prison, ml tli s u igt w iv m which thosi Sir lianimi d ins are lurk under 'I iiileish ruli rs 
he receives ui) idi allies to km loess on the pirt of is ilmost a disjeiit one llit iboliti in if nnle 


visitors, refill ting upon the 1 i t tint wluli h s ei n 
gener ,he r/rirr /i, lb l lined with tolttibl faiilitv tin 


sluei) vvoul 1 be dilh ult, but jeihips vwto ecrtiiu 
cveeptioiis, nrt impr ssibli 1 ut to do m iv with 


be uutiful 7cbi i h is is )i t sin i esslullv it I elle 1 v_ mist funiie, slum wool 1 le slutting at the l ot of 

mnu s dominion !c(j out, I si) rifl it u| on ill 1 urkish sm n t\ its If It would 1 c tl t 8iili\eisiuof 

tins, and 1 tliimt lie w ill ugci tbit i m st mft iistui. domestic life is lurks in ligstmlit iln e>| p e l to 

field is litre open lot the l dent of our mil hi tl i u li lints m 1 to tl fir n h i us 1 1 i Hie sultan 

hoiso-tinitrs> | Ins no wives it is 1 ne uli his di.mtv to mirrv he 

It would In exiieihiiglv, i ifioiis n it shoul 1 tin u I lustih s| \ t s hi is the son mil ..unison of slavis. 


out in the tn 1 that the / / is t^u nnlv tpi huj 1 | bought m tie milk t with liionev I nuent w ith tie 

eve n*HJ his own i ms su i jtdl i 1 i r bum lit imreliuit’ 1 kit 1 uu he 1 in two ot v hue liliswho 

under tins woi de it nl mil lienee wlntivei it m i) le liioom in tin pirtem of Ins liurin, require a still 

ltrgtr imniln of hi t 1 imstov tit upm them foi 
, TrT , , ,» rT , ,, , T .. , . , i \ , no ic si ei tiblt M issuhn m win i m in fuikpv bowciei 

III1 hi AVI IK\T)I TN II Is iv I A s f lc m l} U wool 1 . pi 1 >... si« sen. . Mint 

Till newbptpers fcivi in mouir i lew m itisa i, is tun ol the sultan s I u m u equ ilia tun i n i sin iller 

of the sti/uri lie n Snnini ill A si i\ s, 1 ip nl th | si de of tin b u ill IN ol ill In sul | <t Tree 

libciation ol the slaves it (out lint 1 on it Urns dam stied) is iniknoi n lining worn n ml the sm dl 

i trees with which the I urkb fimn tnn t> time sliofikeepi i s wife who with us wind 1 e inplo) a i li ir- 

fsi itil) thm wihtcrn adnnrers and innisi or rith i worn in or keep i sen tut ol dl woil, Ins in Imkev 

abuse, the LurApi in pithlii No cm not even tlur mu or two sliver, it lui nlets II de slives hlick 

bitterest enemies, cm leluse them t re lit foi the, md white uc stdl moil inline -ous thin*im dcs, a id 
perfection to whuh tlicv e irrv this irt of throvfiu r tlift ire the oulv s rvintRwho enjo) then m istei’s 

dust m the e)ts ot tlun ti o lhvn like protutors, eouticUnee We c nine l mnginc x link without 

nor is their merit the less, th it then sinless e in he slives he would hi is helpless is i child Wi have 
accounted lor hy the eonsi lei ition tint it is the seen i 'lull* one ot the greitest mm in the nnpire, 

only art they deu,n to eultieitc hike tl ■ dan ask one of the sines who stood before him foi lus 

geroua in in of one book, t iiv are misters i ■ tlieir handkerchief Hie blue told linn lie had it hy him 
one art It is the Alphi mil the Omrgi of their Hie nns cr tumbled oi the cushions without linding 
civ.disition—their w iv of evpnssin * their regird I it, tl e si ivc was not the lebs positive tint he hul 
for public opinion 'to seem md not to bi is the it ,Tit stepped forward to starch for it, rolled his 
pioblcin whuh has been oo siieussful) worki 1 b) nnwielh loul fuse to one side, and then to the other, 
the Sublime Pmte for the last ientur> md » halt, to su if it wcie under him, then he Bfirtheil Ins 


espee ially for the^l ist half c '■nturi 


pockets, and fuiilly drew it from Ins waistband. 


England and I nghsli amb is’ftdors—the onlv people 1 Ahlns Piclm, fm it was no less i persons,.! than tho 
who exercise n dismtcie sted pi il mtliiop) in lo khi. lite «uicroy of Pgv pt, suhmdte 1 to tins '■cm*i with 
after the domestic concerns ot tin lurks lu.c ( in mu onienjo 1 air, wlntli blowtil that it was a 
1 duelled for the last twenty pars to p lsiuili the <oinmo\ afl tir, mil liter the five or six minutes 
suit m to abolish in dl its brmtlu«, thi once of rnpici) i d m it, resumed the loidcrcnee with the 
hiss?ceuli ir<institutions It is instructive tit mark I Lnglish eonsul-gemril which it hail iiitcnupted . 
.the piagrcssue steps hy whuh »no power ot the' Otut te ide i s ilo not require to be tol 1 who are tho 


charmers vouc 1ms been mule mliit I list, the willitppy creatures emplo>eel by the sultm md bv all 
fair elunjiters of t ircassia were' in iired to be kept, wealthy persons to watch ovu the mords of their 
for mle Innci forward only in private houses, then ] hirenis hut it is iiceebsar) to lefei to them, not only 
the slue maiket a large anv ..ourt smiimiulcd hy , to denounce the inhimi m treatment they hue been 
email rooms mil \ut|i some tine old tncs in tho subp e ted to, to qualify them tor their dcgrnhng 
centre, situated in tin very lg si st p >rl of the b iziar, I dutu s ind their number It is ol late ) ears little, if 
was ordered to be closed md the human merchandise | at all, diminished-| but still more to call attention to 
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the monstrous perversion, little known or thought 


of in 1 n'hud by which these poor vv letches have Lsl ues tlmt Abbns Pith a received .at last the wng6s of 


beeoijic the oflu ml gti inhans of the ‘ Prophets tomb 
at Me din i and ot the nn.it Mnssulmin temple m 
M cci 'Ihe bailmous pricticc of which the v ire 
the victims bis thus Income ciliated to i religious 
rite not only connecting the institution ftt sluiry 
with i religion whose finest tlum to our sympatly 
is the uutigition its author sought to effect in the. 
condition ot slues, hut m thing si mi} in its most 
reiolting form i pirt of the Mnssulmin rituil 

■Vcf, while we dcniunee the dishonesty of a pre 
tended reform which ean only, dec on e the wilfully 


hi their own sines ft w is from two of his white 


Ins niisde e Is 

the tun lie slm#, in the sccliision to winch they 
ire condemned, suflir perlnps mote thin the men. 
Ih*y are #c\p seel tfl the cipriets of their white 
mistu«s(s ouofm il f/vouuti a, mil the ill-humour 
of the ii gunuins iftv Vfills lieuily upon them We 
renumber seeing, i W)ius uo ni J)imisius, one 
of the hlukkcip rs,#f the Vnlt in’s lnreni * Ho was 
living there in cvilc with tl rink of paeln, hiving 
f iJlen into elisgi u.i fn i fimiuil (ometion mlmin- 
i* red to one of tile reining fnouutis, who hael 

i ...1 _.. A „ . ... J. .1. .1. .1 . .1 IS 


blind, we lino no wish to convey to our rollers i | found me ins to piisuuh the suit in tint it had been 


false impression ol tin cnnhlion ot the sine in 
Turkey lie is not is i central rule employed 
in field labours, he is not dtnin to wor by an 
overseer srmeil with .i lish, lie is suhjeitcd to f w 
piivitions, mil h' is not gtncrillv disc entente! with 
his lot Bought at in e uh i tin* loung lo\" 
aie emplo) ed only in the 1) htest tisk«, sue h is 
presenting i eup ef eollee, timing a pipe, <r 
sttiuling foi li uis in lleme with folded li in Is 
before then nnstir liny in tie phvtillous of 1 is 
children with whom tli white sines ire froquentl> 
e lut steel Iliesi* ollen list to lm r, i i ini tliri u.li 
his influence and not stlifoin linnv his dm Iters 
'lwo of the pies nt sultans 1 intheis m I nv wei 
bought in the mu Let of t oust uituiople the sin 
n legirele 1 is tin e Inlet of the f mill > no i bins 
eli tine tons of colour nc known in tin ist tl u I 
the liecroes do not re me the sunt tdiu ition is 
the wlnt % in I i ere it n in T nil I u IK do s i 
hi u k fol his soil in I iw But e t u I 1 ts it ie lent 
iilvime them to oflue is some t mj li iy ] i ns leeonn 
it ome tli e(]u ils of tlu i urn'eat t)sm mil No i ft i 
ot elis.i ec is ittu 1 e 1 to si ncu t* i ill k si m s ol 

a gu it nun n ud tlieinsehcs n 1 it u nil 

1 >t him is infinite 1 \ ' > e Ins i I it In 1 , i mts 

'J het belong to him t t ire iput of I uu If u 1 ft 
lit ne tl i in then fro I mi In cm 1 sf i t c i n i 
the relifimi Inp ot iloptun do s n it e ist Mb n 
lr ed tluy let me it inn tl i , ils of ci it on 

Phi links nn tli ion hlv dim i ilii tli vline no 

rink hut tint of sun i ni not ilit> but tl it 11 
nioncv llusisthet n lei v oi ritliei tli e n 1 t n | 
of absolutism lor the soun n is not eh li ti wli n 
the sul )ee ts hive u bts hi n list icspi t ill tl i 
lurki li demt t r-i v is tie in -t pi u tie el of ill it is 
the equality Slot of Ireimin but of si ties 

ib ired in demitstuit\, with no stimulus to mdustiv 
eiting ind sleeping without i thought of tin inoiiow 
the majority ol the blues ire m ipihle tf thinking oi 
caring for themselves To fiu them therefm is 
the greatest pumshment that c in be inflicted upon 
them One of om fuends m ( mo hal long sufhrtd 
in pitience 1 or it li ist in silt nee, the whims and 
insolence of lus wife s neiitnl lttuilant At list, 
when Ins < oiidue t bet ime unheariW< m itlier exhtrti- 
tions nor thicats laving any effiet, lit* eletcriuuud 
to punish him He did not sell him—he give linn 
his treiilom I he poor useless wretch, when dux 
went hy, and he w is not, as he supposed lie must hi, 
reealksl to the house where lie lnd so long he oil the 
tjrant, bee line is humble* as he lnd linn insolent, 
and going round to ill Ins mastci a fuends, V&sou_,lit 
then intern ssion for lua restoration 

As a gencril rule, slaves ire treated by their 
masters lnrdiy indeed as re isoning beings, but with 
great kind ne ss As children, they ni iv be whipped, 
hut onlj gre it men v e nture to bastinado them w hen 
grown up In fict, their misters are too completely* 
in their power to venture to cxispcrite them by 
harshness In the list two ye irs we litve known two 
men, one the governor of a town in Asti Minor, the 
other a wealthy merchant, murdered foi their brut ility 


mile cried Oil tfti olhir hull ni sine who has 
him a eliilil to her Tinsel c in h s ihl 1 ir children, 
whitcvci then colour ue rtgnde 1 is h itunnte, and 
e ome in fir m i<iuil sli ue ot tin ir tit! us inherit 
lice If dis itisfud vvjtli then nn-tir slmg of 
wli iteur eol mr ea 1 six < in oblige him, oi rilliu hue 
t I il rulit to obli e him, to sell tin m Of lourse 
mu li a light e in i irely lie eiifmd Me know tint 
with ill this 1 in fin ss th re in ij eo vist t luge 
iniount of tyiinny ml iiutiliti in l in i lir„o 
est I lislinient tlisre in ij 1c no sm ill sum of uiili^npi 
ness \\e hue known ‘•lmi ipjt ir hifoie flu e ih 
te*el uni tl f n^ht ol I i m„ 11 lut we hue never 
Li own te i t wlni sueh ill ipp il w is siieeessfiil 

It is not ho vevei si mu i tie conlitnn of the 
sluts in tli ir mist l s li is v hi li sinus to w m nit 
I e iiitcrfeieiici it 1 imp is flu dn idli 1 suffcungs 
t! j ii cxposid to lit u i i lung tin nnrlit llic 
white slues it h i l tin ftiuil^s are e\ nipt trim 
tl s in 1 si i e the C m issi ms ilnosi to ti ilhi in 
ti eir own flisli an 1 blind ml tl i 1 ill's to viol it 
t ,ks i plions of tl lii rcli.i ii wliuh 1 a bids the 
I n 1 is ( MussuUi i fc *e an 1 not p rh ips insist 
nil ii r k 1 iij v lut u luissi i will s on i < i 1 t i iJlee l 

| 1 ut u i tlu IP l k si n< s ue h ut i ti lit to JTti ic st 

inis lees 1 ni i help) ss ml u willi g vminis, 

I they ly snip (ted ti siifhrines n n m u Inruble* 

'tli in t 1 i*i di I 1 rie ntlv l\ tl*. c 'uri of t 
si ue s up e li 1 mi ill* 

111 1 _v i ti in fi title t s in no T <' if to this 

trillu mist nist atm jj h ih ) i *s t its supply 

I n, i lii(«uli Ih hints tli n pi i iirnl ire 
In u,lit li m tl inf ii r if \fiua, i distince of 
I 1000 oi I 00 mil s s i n tn i s ion den more*d s 
fmt c unitei s 11 \ ire tli vi tin's ot tin wars 

i nuul on 1 v tl ( e mi It mis of tl i 11 u k si ttes neirest 

to r /in fir the Jle s ike ol th prisomis, vvlieun 
thij ill to ili ih is from tlu luiLish tcrntorics 
Mm lei st mis tins foul sp ulitun in thp first in- 
sttine md -yet tins is the It ist of the honors vvhuh 
dis .,1 ue it Hie i iptivcs in fence 1 to fill >w on foot 
the urn ms ot their pimlnsns tinou h smds hot 
ts a linn ue in th el n tine m 1 e ol 1 is ne nt night 
Mm md women bovs ml girls without clollics**to 
lover them or shoes toprfieet tlu ir feet journey 
on for weeks* sometimes fir n ontlis, supplied only 
with the s nit} fool vvheli suflites to wild oft 
de itlt, mil often sull fmg h irbly tfioin thirst in ,a 
rtgi in wlieri wells ire lar in 1 flic heat of the sun 
oltm drus up oi corrupts (he contents of the w itir- 
skin On one mute winch the e travails (ollovv there 
is i distinct oftwcHi diy shorn one well to the <*xt, 
ml him luds ot victims siuunllv whiten the desert 
wifli tlicir hone II only halt irrne, the prode is 
still so enormous, tli it the loss seems ti filing to the • 
Ii erdened wietehes in whose eyes t slave is only 
much iodise 'lhe "urvnors who rcicli Tripoli or 
Bui„a/i uc eaieltilly fed, tint they may recover 
flesh, hut they .ue sull kit m their almost primitive 
nihcdnc"s shivering from th* cold ot i elm ate so 
dtfleient lrorn tl eu native tropics, that the buyers 
may litve ocular dcmonstiUtiou tlmt they tu n tlly 
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freshly impmted The 'lurks jirefu slivcs who 
lmve ah jet iimiut no inslruilion The si ivc-« 
is the pruuipil lir null of loninurco in Tnpoli, 
anrl up to tlit piiKill Uiik it Ins bun eucouiagcl 
bj tli (.overturnnt m tvti,j possible wa), e.veii 
to tin loss ot moie beitim ik ti iffic Hit mimbti 
of slivcs t\poiltl iiom J iSktoli in lS^l was thru 
turns lirger thin uml r \lit lmbpimlont divs 
twenty y irs pm ou I n Alii it a ye n igo, ittir 
the pul Ik it on of tli lirm m\ nhid hng the trirte 
m. hul oiuMim to pt^k villi i tut i (h mt wlms 
liovist is on tin south vv st 'ronlicr ol liifoli, ml 
who tl nks to innbiutoo ‘Whit will buoim ol 
joui tiah now it this firm in u ut n i 1 ' w is tl c 
ijui tion vu iskcd ‘It woull ’( tun cnou li to 
answer von,’ hi soil ‘wlmitu nri n is u logon 
! but in thosi < ouuti it s tl i li is no w ml of oi gu ts it 

1 traffic, binscs iri itpns at tli most pmtit il I 1 ut 

win a these will no Ion i t i\ tli^u t um un i\ n 
gold diifct, ostrich fi itlus in l in inv othu i mi no 1 
ltles Liu piopii of tli ipim i inn rv i mu it li 
without tin ntii li s wc i ury 11 th a mil the v will 
soon Jm t while uthil to pm hts tli m (< 1 is 
genetmts Me utmul litth mstnilcll the idcief 
tilt fiippie sxmn ot the trail but wlf th i tom icon 
vu turn tint this was no* re ilh nitcnkl oi fioni t’n 
confhlcnce that othu piolitibh line stub ills uorll 
be found we do not pt tend to tv Lite toils 
<*\dnnged for sieves iu unrsc eottens piper nil 
sm ill irtules cf lurlmre It will K migosililt 
to alrf lish the tr i le in men with ill its attend mt 
horrors, so long ts sltveiy is pi rimtted to exist in 
any slnpe m lurk*) Only its hud nbihlioii i m 
put a stop to import it ions wlm h tin autliirities 
both m inpoh ind C onstantin iplc lie liituisti 1 in 
cncoui iging lun tin sn't m s'ips ol war in 
usi d for the iiitmi ud ot flics, 

A\>W a " tn l 1st ml the l spuitc u jrts n ide In 
the T\rk to m i n< nn tl is insli ut on hut vu ptofe s 
out selves mi 11 h to un lerst m I oi 11 1 i ive the lid 

warmness in the cause of il lit i f Ins I 'nope m 

snopcitcis lkc very tigutiii it winch in mets ti 
Tuik to lesist tl ittempt is the luni'est tint eii 

be uigt 1 in its fivour ll)i A ib ill ion of s mu 

would tflut a l urn il ei> ui,c m 1 ui I i Ii o ietv u I 
if we> deniftink I it on no utliei gtouri Is we slnull 
rail ,for it on tins one If turkey bis beeonie i 
European st ite it i in be permit! el to taki i pi iu 
m the i hi resd of C Inistian nations onlv on tin eon 
dition ol lemodi 11m ' not the government doiu r but 
still more the sotnl relitions of its sul gifts it is 
vnm to I ope fot mg nil miehoritnn in these till 
slavery le ibili In I in eviiy eoiiiei of (lie enipiie 
But if sliverv bi in essintidm tiliilmn ot Islam 
then we aio In inf to hunt tl professors such a 
creel out of Litropi lliinun ty l ib i n,ht t> be 
intolerant of a at in hiur IK net i mis her laws, md 
if she prod inn i iiuside in tb it vn dicition, file 
men ot ill nations md of ill ciecris will icknowlcdgc 
tint bit obgut is holy But tins is not tin else 
Islim lound slavery cstab islud, and t imtigited its | 
rigours In lulls slivuv lujs foi nimv yi iisbun 
entirely done iwiv with -m uimisuir lie irgunxnt 
by the way in f i\our of the indi p n kne of tl e Ik \ 
whom oui 1 njlish polity bums imlm 1 to ■ hit 
to * is long forgotten subjection ti Ini ty It on 
the pait ot the lutkisli unit nine nt tie eksin to 
ibifikh si nerj wcresineiit mil t i on le jnctuicc 
to blind the ji >ph ot 1 urope to the re tl n ituu of 
tinii rule, it would not bo dittmilt to lning it about 
I he first slip nuibsiij is to cut ofl tli supply. lo 
ellu' tins i couple ot set oners cruising off tliecoist 
of Ui ip ili, linked by in le trmguit oickis issued 
to tin' 1 delimit eotibi 1, woull be sufticient and the 
wateib ot tin Mi itin in n won 1 no longer b( 
stained by tins triUie 1 Iu trulilions ol Tslim itself 


would go fir towards extirpating domestic slaver) , 
tor the Arabian piophet tc u lies that the gi mting his 
fuedom to < slave is a meutonous work in the e)es 
of hod, fie even enjoins it ns a pinpitutor) sicn- 
hee on (erf un ocutbious in the opinions of nil pious 
irusstilni ms, it Is not lawful to retain i slue yvlio 
liu embraced Islam in biiwhole more thin a blioit 
motiler of )tus It woull tlmefore be enough to 
foilnd the sile of slaws lr<m tins time loiw nils, 
either publicly ot pin ltd), anil to decree the liee- 
eloin of ill rims wlwfeya if nr tie 1 ipse ot i brut 
term J In woull li id id their spe dy einsnnpa- 
tion , fot, tlu ir mistyib woull in „timal latbei fiee 
them it owe of (bur own eceorl thin illovv them 
to icijuin then lilnifv is i m,ht Of coins the 
Inv piolnbit u Un sib of slices must b aeeom- 
plined b) ill fixing of exgitss punisln ieills foi its 
ti insgiessum its me re pul 1 t Ujon mil (oimnuni 
( itie n fa the 1 uiupwin ambits dors would give it 
no fl i i y 

i In I urks ire too thoughtless to eonsnlcr the 
sulk rules oi the j oui sines brfore they it i li tin ir 
hulls tn y only nin min th it tl e > wcic idol ill l", 
in I tli it they h ni mule them Mussulmans lluv 
uc peisuukd II it hoi his gut them into then 
powu tl it the) nun cnv< their souls Time is 
iwr) !i use ti lie mile fit tic Intis, who sub 
tuiev 1 a eluiigi w'uih would reyolutunusi tlmr 
h dots of life ml wioc mcissity is i in ittei ot 
humanity tiny < moot ippre i ite, Imt time is no 
ix list fir tlmr ,ovcriuiiei I, yylucli thus seitleis 
him ms bniule ist own 1 u lpi, fi l tl s ike ol pio- 
pitiitni' i public opim n which it sicks t> dee ive, 
md still less is it i sihli lo ixiusi tin ( luisiim 
d plom icy yihnh s/ m Is hind ng li) an 1 winks kn ling 
tin sm lion of its -il nee to the bid futli of its 
prot p cs 

Ofl O 1 A 

V I l> XI V N P L 

(iivi rn mu on* me oiax 

I hi morning iflor F went is mini lo the leeruit 
mg ijuirleis all i_,l« r w s it with, me, is 
moil 111 I n flic volunteers vuu to le ‘niustcri 1 
into s iw i * m 1 oui jicsenei was leeessii) ill the 
afiniuist nn, of the oith 

\ „oi>l'v eonipmy \ is (dilute 1 forming t troop 
ti ioie ii sg (title m iminlei thin ipp runie The) 
w6rc in united volunfnis lmt lb each indniduil 
lnd fie n Ills own (ju i tiiuiastei no two wcie either 
irmt I or iiimnted dike Ni irl) tl' e lined idles 
tlion h tleie were a few who sliouldtied tile olel 
fiimly musket —i relic of .evolutionaiy timcb md 
some were smiplv umeil witli single or double 
birrtlled shot tins I he sc howevei, loideil with 
lit ivy hud slot would le no eontemptililc vwipons 
m i skmmsli with In Inns There Were pistols of 
i my suits fion the huge hr iss hutted holsters to 
smillpoelet Justus—single uul double birrdled—hut 
no revolvets, lot ts vet the cclebiated ‘Colt’t lnd 
not mult its ippcai nice m fiontier warfare Every 
volu iteer e uried Ins knife some digger shaped with 
oin uninteil li ifts wlnli the greater numbci wero 
long, K,ui lilidcs, mndai to those in use among 

* In th t nite 1 St tis a eeluntcci t igaorie nnont • ruses 
it elt W li it the nutnbtiH aio con plcte and the oalUui 
elected, if tin (.in urn entnec Jl its sciucis hi th ((Beers -ird 
in n are th n must red in in ih i n rds swoin to sene 
fir a Heel c n 1 undu (xartlv tlu same regulation! as the 
o ulirlio |s with like pn ill s Xc 

tin n i it rv con th t u oil with (olts pistole was the 
ie„ moot ol unn Itm.cis In fust tiial m actual warfire 
IX cm r t in tlin n u l etwee i the Unite t states and Mexico in 
i xkirmi h with tliL e iculle hint ot title raianta I *S 
<ni(> r lie *t veto put / s c >mb it in tens tlian fifteen mlnutta 
l»y tins ctliit m tigi'i 
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butchers In the belts of mane were stuck small In tom sc -it’s the hul talk o’ the country Hum 
hatchets, in unit ition of the lmlitn tomahawk •me, beoipe IOiehilpIi, it IM let fiyn Vm sister— 
Tbe e c' were to sere, the double pin pose of euttinp the puttv cnttci— s)j|. ur tl e finest an’the hinsoimst 
i way thiouph tin biuslinnod, 01 tnc* iking m the curl in this ( puts in tor a chirttld skunk like tint, 

skull of i six«„e is oppmtunitt mi Jit oifti noUihst metni’ ill Ins, doll irs, to eit her, I can’t v 

The equipment-, i (insisted ot poueler honjs, iiu’l t l> ir to h lot Win Ocor,c, I tul xou he’ll nuke 

touches mil shot bells in slioil, the orlnnij spent In m s I'lle 4 m the hfi term o hei uat ril life 

mg pe n of the fiontH rsnmn or iiniteui limiter when tint ei s whit lie ll/ie su’int to elo eluinntioit 
out unon the ‘ still 1 unt ’ of the f illow de r tojnni 1 ’ */ • . 

I he * no unt’ of the tro ip w is is tilled is the I Ion ire hull tc'emnsel me [Iiek’inin hut I 

inuv mi! lecoiitremeiits hoi sc s fi mi thu le e n h in Is 11 mk the e it in x m elre 1 1 n it Inn h eier to tome 

to sc\*ntetn tin till, liu linn I steed the plump tonics’ 


<oh sluped in ulster the ti»ht,«Mii> inlixs ot tin 
soil of Anil ilusi in me " the It m Menu out uittu 
tint e iiruel on his link the lnlt r nil sqinltei 
lie bj side with the spnnhl \i in in e Ini n t) 
linix of some dishin' a nun,' plmti wlo l sin 
him with no sliaht eone t in the ,ru mil tin Inn 
ot Ins elispl h Not if w wen in > inti l,up n iniili s 
both of AimiKin mil Npinish on in ml these 


Ui\ ele* j i jile 1 in tilkii ot then ■* Fxerj- 

1 ei le \ s it s i opi til It it e in t the 11 ’in an 
oil In ill o’ jin I'th r (. O I « hit In’ tnk 

SI h i lib 111 luit [ wir Ins In 1 1 in ] mi i/m 

In ill ill ihmj ii it h I lux spol ti the rintler 
be nue ti< o Ill | let s 1 lit tbm e i t n u i Injun 

in ill 1 Ion le is vs lu # thief i t n |{ n „1,J S 

fitlei in s n an the 1 ml lit o tin in he o’cl 


when well tiained to the seilelle tliou h the \ inn | mi lie s elmie 1 out fio it In ii m wlin he s on to 
no' equil tie horse u the «lm„« ire ejud t n it Ini 1 to t II ,()1 S i t | q / f hi>l I o’ lnm, 

oquil to him in l e lipii'll i must il Imli in foe m I in v n h 11 he e itehm il lx tl i time ten lit* 

Amid tine ke ts timin'- li 'o.esti i ( lent timhei diultiies I e m 1 mi «l U ihout In ir lie 11 

wb ii flu m ouii J is i n irsli or sf ewn with lo s j „it pm mi si )"tm th a ij le fteited th m p*ii) 

f die n hr m h s, in 1 ,in'feel w ilh pi tl lie p u isi s Unit I l s ^n t tl i i 1 the nil ’ 
the In 1 lid will nnlce w ij sifih, when the horse ul| * 1 In I’oweils^ 


sink or stumll some ot the tnrst e\ji i it l 


w ur toe lmnl t puce o’ unjns- 


bitkwooels hunters while followin the u ise, p ftr | t e f e\ti know e) o in ill in> time lb-, it 


a mult to the hn.li me filed slee 1 ex Ai il 11 

Moth. wen the ehesses of the liooji llecre wen 
unifoims oe lnlf iiini inns xsorn hi sum of t e 


\em know wlut li ipp lie 1 them th n * * 

‘siitiuth I elo tiajx tide in the hul panic. 


officers, bftt iilionp the men ni two wen dresse 1 ui | Twin i In tie o tin me in*sl a ms ekslnm I eier 


like fashion llhnlete its ol ii 1 blue inl,ieui know el a while m i white tint < die 1 himself a 
linsej woolsexs of eoirse testing el n oi e jiji l ntleiiun to line i h m 1 in In it mat'’ 

eolouii 1 lul llimiel 'lulls j i s ot liowu 111 n Hie km ill now pio e kit 1 it nn k quest, to e’e f ill 

oi white —some of fellow mill in lottim i n fn I with more miniit n#s Unr? I I* xl xe t li ill them the 
fihrie some it ki bin eott 11 h hiintin lulls l le ts eonmettl w ill t' itdbi n ef the unfe^umti* 

of ilresstel den skin with not isms ml 1 nn s< | 1 mnh • 

tie itsef liens oi till ll i hid li llows In,ms It lppeaiel In Iim i (mint 111 it tie I’enve lls hid 

m slioil e tij \ iti tj ol hn i known t lit e>u_l] mt not xolant ml\ one nn fi « i tl i pi int ition tint, 
the Mites on th oTitriix tl ii 1411 >\ il Ini h Pti to the Inuil- 

Iln heal,cu x is tejtullx ' mid ml fintistu less wi low tl most j imfn) tiling »f ill Not on 11 
No still slnkos wne li) I se 11 th r hut eijslwas the 1 in 1 id 1 »•«) ilia 1 


<il lit 111 ml hits ot wool mil tilt md «li iw ml 1 'tii t In" 
palm tto le if hi old luimnitil sruflfid 11 1 slime li Ide - a hoof 1 

injf A few lul tori'e e ins ot blue ililh tint ol a km 1 bus 

soiiHiwlut ot i null t »r\ elm le'ei to the Winns I tion 1 1 sh 
In one 11 iji t the lioipluel eeit 1 in un t irmitx ' out 1 x the 11 

tl 1} we ic ill 1 1. 1 fel tin liai— lunmi, ten* 1 I she w't ofli r 


was the 1 in 1 id > »««*x due th i sf in the whole 
1‘sfi 1 t I 11 "it In I 1 1 11 to lie r th s< 1 ne ot a h ippy 
Ills. — a hoof nil ne 1 hi 1 iilx line hj the nicmnrj 
ol a km 1 bust nil Ii eiri li ol th* hearts dilu¬ 
tion 1 1 sh pi) null pirte I inn jt when drixen 
out lx the 11 11, inn >! th 1 iw hi the stiff of the 


fi„ht xuth the lute 1 six ipts, wlo weie e mimiltii , 
auell depitd itieins thiim bout th hint Whin xx 111. 
tlie j to lx. ltd 1, mist them'' I Ins xx is the liiejuirx 
remstantlj pissing thiou,h the ranks ol the voluiitiu 
ainx 


llie I mm Ini bte* present it tie pirtinp setne, 
ml d s nled it 11 1 m »'i lmt t Imp terms lie 
toll me ol tie «tl mwil’ni lie.. whieh »hp timely 
1 slid tel it p ii’in I the 10 li n mt re [no 11 lies of 
the son of tilt tens ml nitre dies ot mother Hiel 


Old Iliekman w is amonp the 11 Ost letne Ills dm hi r how the perse ute 1 widow lud offered 
apt* and (vpeninci 1 ml jiio uuel linn the rank < f I exeixthin » left lnr her jus mil piopertx—even 


stipe ant bj free election, ml I hul manx ojij 01 
tumtiis of eeinxe rsinp with lnm tin dlti itm huflte 1 
was still nn true fuend uid eUxoted to the interiors 
of our 1 inula On tins uij dij I ihmeei t> he 


the tiinlels ml jewels -souxums pnen her liy 
her depirfel Jm hind if tin riifhins would only 
illow her to rein 1111 111 pos issnn of the house—the 
oil homeste id const lilted to her liy long hajipy 


w llli him done xx lien lit* ne pioiioflus ettnehnie’it xe irs sunt und 1 its not . 

by volynti 1 tin ' 1 eo ixci' ition l littl i\pce te d l r mn Her ipjiiH were 111 x tin Hit* lie irtliss perse- 
I 11111 'llius he 1 1 , m • I tutor w is without eonipissiou, end she xx is ehixen 

‘Miy 1 Ji jim < dp me, ljotimut if I kinsbar the | forth 

thought o’tint pul 1 a m 111111 jiirsistu’ ' | Of ill the se thin «■, the old hunter spol 1 fieilj^nd 

‘AImjmg mx sistu —'who * l impure! in some fee Tin Jx fen iltlumdi a nun of some whit liijpar 
Burp’iM* W is it Ci ill i,hei lie meant ^ speteh me] rou r li 1 ate rim lit w is o 11 *xx hose heart 

*\\hj, 111 eoirse the fillu is exiixoody st/ is I be it with hiimaiufx ml win Intel injnstiie He* 

v pom’ to -th it cussed pole t it u’ 11 yttu, Ar, Mu 1 no fi ie 11 M ip 1 1 r nine wronir eloers and heartily 
Kmppold ’ • e’et ste 1 tli whole tube ot (lie Hmpgolds Ilisnirra- 

■Oh, him jou mean 5 I xtixbodx sijs so, do turn Rlmdltl within me the iiuhpnant emotiesns I 

thev?’ ’ h id i\pencn( eel on first heal nip of tins nionstious let 

_ __erf t rut It v an 1 nn sxmjjilhv for Oejeoltv— interrupted 

1 * ri. bon was mt. du eel into I eulxbj In, S r amar>, >» stlspie lims-xv is dt.iost restored, as I Stood 

bciiu the b i 1 * lisUmng to the stoiy ot liib wrongq. j 
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» A* II 1 ■- rV Ml MM \ ol r t< 

In the company-of Hickman ,*1 hail walked of! to 
some distance from the croud, in order tli.it ,our 
compilation should be unr.-str lined. * 

As the moments passed, \ ho old hunter warmed j 
into gt eater freedom of speech and from his in,inner 
| I f.mcicij he h.ul still oilier ivi-elopments to nuke 
I had film faith in ids devotV* to our funily V I 
well as in his prison il friendship for myself—and once I 
! or twice I uas on the eve of renal mg to him the j 
I thought* that tendered me unhappy. Inexperience,! 
lie was a sage, and although a i ude one, he might he 
the best counsellor I could find 1 T knew no other 
who possessed half his knowledge of the world lor 
Hickman had not always lived among the alligators; . 
on the contrary, he had passed through a irious 
i phases of life. I eould s ifcly% trust ty lnp dv votedness 
with equal safety T might confide in the resmmes of 
liis judgment. 

Under this belief, I should hnie unbmdined my-elf 
of the heavy sn rc ts m ighing upon my mind—of -omi 
of tin in at liast -had it not been tint 1 1 mend In 
aln-ady knew some of them. Witli'tho reappearance 
of Yellow .lake I knew him to be uequuutcd . he 
alleged that he had nourfelt sure about tne niuhittti's J 
death, and had heard long ago that he was aim ; but 
J -f was not of him I was thinking, but ol the designs 
of Anns Ringgold. Ikiliip- linkman knew somi'- 
thing f bf these. I noticed that when his mine was 
I mentioned in connection with those of Spi in e uni 
Williams, lie gl nett. 1 tow arils me a look of sti mge 
I significance, as if lie had somethin ' to say ot these 
. wri tches. j 

I 1 was waiting for him to make a disdosuri, when 
| the- footfall ol a fastyhiin-, llmsn fill upon my eir. I 
I On l/>uking up, I pereimd a hois m in |-oniin-J down , 

I the hank of *lie river, and gal'upmg as came tly as 
i if tiding a ‘qitai ter-rac e.' : 

i The hois > was w loti, and the l. h r Mat k , 1 mo:- 
' nised both at a t -1 ,n e , Jake jv i. the ho-seif- in 
I I stepped out (Jioni among the ti, "« in on'.v that | 
ho should se me, ami not p.i'r^'U to tin ihuuh th it 
stood a little beyond. I bailed turn tt» In' adv.ineed. ‘ 
lie both saw and heard mu; and 'lnujhly turning 
his lpuse, eanic galloping up to the spot vv In ic the old 
hunter and I wcre standing. 

Jfe was c*v idintly upon an oriaml; but the pn si-i-t-" 
of Iliekmmi prevented him from declaring it a leu I. 
It would not keep, however, tend throwing hiniselt 
from the saddle, ho drew near me, and whispered it 
into my mr. Il w,u just what 1 was expecting to 
hear—Aicns Ringgold was at the house. 

‘That elaui nigga am tliar, Massr lloor'-e ' 

Such was litei.tlly Jake's muttered .innoiiiit emrnt. 

I received the commiiiiuatom with as much show 
of 1 tranquillity as I could assume I did not desire 
tiiat Hickman should have any knnyvledge of its 
nature-, nor even a suspicion that then- was am thing 
extraordinary upon the r<//>tsso, dismissing the 
t black niessenger r .vith a word, J, turned away with the 
hunter; ntnl, walking back to the- chir.eh cne.osurc, 
contrived to lose Him in the eiowd of IjIs e miratli s. 

Soon alter, I nleased my horse- fiom hi-, f istening; i 
and, without saying a word to any one 1 - not even to 
Gallagher— I mounted, and moved quietlv off'. , 

T "did not take the direct roid that leal to our 
‘ plantation, but made a short circuit through sumo 
woods that skirted < lose to the church. I diet tin- to i 
mislead old Ilieknvm or any- other viho might line 1 
noticed the- rapid arinal of the liiessi tiger; and who. j 
hail I gone directly back with him, might have he Id ' 
guesses tint jdl was not right at home. To prevent j 
this, I appealed to cm ions i*yes, to have gone in an , 
opposite dilution to the tight one. 1 


A little rough tiding through the bnsiies brought 
! me out into the main up-river road; and then, 
| sinking the spur, I galloped as if life or death were 
I staked upon the issue. My object in making such 
haste was simply to got to the house in time, before 
the il.iiujc-stine Visitor—welcome guest of mother 
and sister—should make His adieus. 

Strong reasons as I had for hating this man, I It id 
no sanguinary pm pose; it was not my- design to kill 
Arens Ringgold -though such might have been the 
most proper mole to dispose of a reptile so vile and 
dangoious ns he. Knowing him as I did, freshly 
spurred to angry pacsion liy Hickman’s narrative of 
his atrocious helm iour, I couhl at that moment have 
taken his life without fear of remorse. 

I-ut although 1 felt tierce indignation, I was yet 
neither in id nor reckless T’nidential motives—the 
oiduiary instinct of self sifety—still had their influ¬ 
ence over me; and I had no intention to imitate the* 
last act m the tragedy of Samson's life*. 

Tie- programme I li id sketched out for myself was 
of a more i.itional character. 

My design » is to approach the house—if possible, 
unobserved—the drawing-room as well—wlieie ol 
emu se the visitor would be found—an abrupt i >ih'< 
upon the seen - -both guest and 1 hosts liken by 
surpiise—the dim mil of an exp'aintion fiom all 
threi -a toinple-te- eharing-up of this my stciious 
iwlnoijlto of our 1-uiily relations, that was so pain¬ 
fully perplexing me. Kn,.o to fee, I should eonfiout 
the tuad mother, sister, wooer—and loree all tlueo 
to < onfessiou. 

‘Yes’.' soli'oquisod I, with the i.-iu-rnr-s of my 
intention dining the spur into the (links of mv 
liois- ‘Yis—eon- -ss tiny- shall—they must one- 
and all or’- 

With the fiist two I foull not define the nltcr- 
mtive, though some tl.uk de-tgn, based upon the 
flight of fib il and friteinal love, was linking within 
my lime m. 

Lot Rmegoll, should he lefuso to give the truth, 
my l.Milve w is fiist to ‘to.vhulc’ him, th n kuk 
him out of (loots, and finally command him never 
again to enter the house the 1 ouse, of which 
bent elm th 1 was deti rtnined to lie miste-i. 

As for etiquette, that was out ol the qutstion; at 
that hour, m\ soul was ill attuned to the ohscivaneo 
of delicate < emu my. Norudmiss eouhl hi amiss, 
in dealing with the mail who had tue-d t^murder me. 

< 

OIIM-Il It 1 V. 
a i o v i I, s <. 11 r. 

As I have s iid, it was my design to make an 
entrmce unohs'-rved ; t onscqneutly, it was ni-ei«sary 
to oh-erve caution in approaching the house. To this 
end, as 1 drew near the plantation, I turned off the 
m mi mad into a patli that led circuitously by' the 
leaf. Tins path vould conduct in,- by the hommock, 
the bathing-pond, and the orangi--groves, w illiout 
nimh dinger of my approach being noticed by any 
one-. Tlie slaves at work within the enclosures eould 
su- mo as I rode thiough the grounds; but these 
were-tlu* - field-hands.’ Unless seen by some of the 
doincsti -s, engaged in household affairs, I had no 
fe-ar of living announced. 

lily messenger had not gone directly back; I hail 
ordered Hint to await me in an appointed place’,‘and 
there I found him. 

Directing him to follow me, I kept on ; and having 
passed through the fields, we- rode into tho thick 
underwood of the homniot-k, where halting, we dis¬ 
mounted fiom our hois -s. 1’ioin this point I proceeded 
alone. 

As the hunter steals upon the nnexpecting game, 
or the savage npofi his sleeping foe, did I approach 
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the house—my home, my fathers home, the home of 
mother an 1 sister .Strange conduct in a son and a 
brother—i singular aituitmn 
Mj "limbs trembled under me as I ad' anted, my 
knees knocked together, my breast was vgitited by 
a tumult of wild (motions Onec J hesitittd ml 
h ilted. Tlio prospect of the unpleisaut s<tin I was 
about to pro lute stayed me. My resolution was 
growing weik and undecided 

Perhaps I might h ive gone bnelc—peril ips I might 
hate wnilel another opportunity when I might 
offset piy purpose by a less violent development — 
but just then 'Oices fell upon tm tar, the dleet ol 
which was to strengthen my w ifermg resolves My 
sister’s voice was ringing in 1 inghtcr tint scundel 
light and gav 'Jheic wis iiiotlu*—only one I 
eisily rico„iiis d the sque iking treble of her lespic 
able suitor Hie voices nnndduicd me th toms 
stung me is if they had been designedly uttered in 
mockery ot myself How could she tali ivc thus t 
how riot m joy, while I vv is drooping uudei duk 
suspicions of her m shell iviour > 

Piqued as will is punel 1 sumndcr cl ill thought 
of honourihle u lion, I resolve 1 to cairy through 
my design, but lirst to pliy tl listener 

1 drew in iter «an i lit ird ele t>ei 'Jhe spe il trs 
were not in the house but outside, by the edge ol , 
the online glove holth Ire i’m , gently pul in 
the boughs now crmehing bene itli tin m, nun 
gli ling eree t, T arrived unobseivid within si\ pit s ( 
ot vvlicis they stool ue u enough to p iteivt tlicn 
lies es ..listening throngn ^n leaves to heir even j 
wold that ^vasst 1 between then? | 

Not miny liitl boil spoken, bifou I pel civ 1 
that I hid irrivtcl at a pcculiu in unit—a cn-is 
Tilt lover li id just olleiul hiiusill*ioi i nusbuil 
lud, pcilnps for the first time sin usly nia h hi 
dechritiou In ill prohihihty it was this hut been 
tin iting my sistci s laugli ti 

‘Anil u illy, Mr Hin r .^old, you wish to mike in? 
yout wile 3 1cm ire in c unesi in \ I it vtm h iw ul J 
4 N ly, Mi s Kuidolph tin not mot 1 me you know 
tor how iniiiy ye irs I luve been dc vote I to yt u 
‘ Indeed, I d > not How e ould i know th it ’ ’ 

‘ By inv noi Is Have I not fold you so i liunhcl 
times’'’ 

‘Words’ I hold words ol little v line in a nutter 
it f his kind Horens have talked to me as you wl o 
1 suppose, enrul very little ihout me Ihc to'i 0 ue is 
a gre it trifle.^ Mi Aicns ’ 

‘But my actions prove nn sincerity I InK 
otic red yoi my lund tnd my foitum is nut tint 
a sufliucnt proof ot devotion 3 

‘ No, silly fellow , nothing of the sort \\. re I 
to become vom wile the fortune woull still ruinm 
youi own Besides, I have some little fortune myseli, 
tnd tint would come under your eontrol So you 
seethe idvmtigc would be decidedly in your luvour 
Hi hi ha 1 ’ . . 

‘Nay, Miss Kuidolph, I should not think of 
controlling yours, anil if vou will accept my 
h md'-- 

‘Your hand, sir’ If vou would win a woman, you 
should offer your hunt —hearts, not hands, tor me*’ 
‘You know that is yourt ilicidy, and Ins been 
for long years all the world knows it ’ / 

‘ You must have told the w oriel, then, and T don t 
like tt a bit.’ 

‘Really, you are too harsh with me you have 
lud in my proofs ot bow long and devotedly I have 
admired you I would have dtelaied n<$self long 

since, and asked you to become my wife’- * 

‘And why did yon noti” 

Ringgold hesitated 

'The truth is, I was not my own master—I was 
under the control of my father.’ » 


‘ In Iced i' 

, ‘ Hi it exists no longer I can qow art as I pfeAse, 
and, ek nest Miss Kuidolph, it yod will but accept 
my li mil — • # 

\our bind iguui Let m» till you, sir, thit this 
hurt! of yipirs Ins nflt the tcputuliou ot being the 
most open one Should/l in ept it, it might prove 
spuing ot purmoney ala, 111, hi' 

I am ispused by e limits I swear to you, that in 
that sense you shoul^fhavc lio cause to.eonlplam of 
illy liberility 

‘I mi not so sure ot tint ftiotu ithst Hiding the oath 
vr would tike Pi muse s m lie beloie miuri igu ate 
too often bfoken alt r I woull not trust you, my 
m in not 1 , 1 1 lllll i 

‘ But you i in trait mi^ I is me you ’ 

‘Vou e moot issurc me, bssdss, 1 hive hid no 
proofs of youi libmhty m the j ist Why, Mr i 
Billfold, vou lit via niiele me i piesuil m your 
life Hi ha, In 1 ' 

‘ IT id I known vou would luve c pt 1 'on it 
would ritily me Mias ‘H uidolph I woull give \<u 
my ttiin .Ip iss s ’• 

(i io 1 ' Now I si all [ ut v ju to the test you slnll 
Ill ike ills i gift • 

‘ \ inn i‘ it si ill 11 youi 5 

*Oh, yonffin v J un ^onig to isk you tor some 
ti llln r ell in i hoi si, » poo He ot ome bit of 
Tun rm 1 1 it N itliuig ot th •■lit, I tssure 
yiu 

I i ir not whit t have offered you nivfvhole 
fortun lid tin i fern will not he itile to gm you i 
p ii t 1 1 it Only s| c i* AI } ill ly desire m 1 I | 

li ill friely cue it 

‘ 1 li it soun 1 s 111 ei il in lud \ i ry will, then, you 
| I iv sumlliig T desn< ti pississ an 1 very much 
desiic it -in tiutii, Ji lliv s taken i fincy to be its 
ov in r and ii a 1 sonic designs of*iiukin ofkrs to^ou 
lor tin puiehtsi of it 

‘ W h it c in viu me in Mi«s ]> in loljh 
‘ A pi uititiin 

‘ V pftist it on • | 

‘I \ ictly s N Dt yoflr own, 1 ut one of which you 
in (lie propu tui * 

.‘Ah'* • 

‘1 nu in ah it win h fo. n rty bsl m„cd to v i uuily 
of lull bln Is ii] n 1u}l'j l reek k our lithci 
l ii 1 l it fr mi ti cm, I Leneve 3 

I Intel th imphisis up m the wcift pui based’ 

I noted lie sit it on in 1 some e m mum m tin lej ly 
>*ts \is sul liCj it w is so Lilt you i tonish 
me Mi s Rm’ lpli A\ hy eire viu ioi thus, when 
you sh ill be linstuss ol ill 1 ] sscss m 

ill it is ii y ilfur I / lire toi it I in iv have | 
in my l ismi' lint put il .,101111 is a fivountc | 
spot with me it is i lovely pi i I o ten go } 
fhei III .einler, niv biother i . mici heie—ho 
is not lilvely to reiiiiiu i Inclisi i ill his Ii e vwel 
my nut’er liny desi e to liavs l home of hi r own 
But no I shift _,ive you no re emus, notice the gift 
or not is y on pk tsi 

‘ And it I do, you will » 

‘Nunc eoulitions, met I will not inept it—not it ] 
you ask me on vom km s H i, h i, ha 1 \ 

‘I shill nuke non, then if you will accept it, it I 
is y ours ’ <m 

‘Ah, tint is not til, Mvstci Arens lou might 
tike if back, just vs e xsily as you have given*it. 
How am I to be suio tint you would not? I ■ 
must luve tli** </*. h> 

‘lou shill hive them ’ 

‘And whin’ 

‘Whenever you pltare—within the hour, it you 

tie sire it’ . 

I do, then G i, get t^ern 1 But remember, sir, £ 
malt no coiditio n—nmmfa that’ 
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‘Oh,’ untamed the overjoyed lover, l I mike none Among the moat auccesaful me those by Mr T ovenng 
I have no U ira, I It ive all to you In an hour, you ot Philadelphia ho planted half an acre, the canes 
■hall have them » Adieu 1 ’ grew from ten to twelve feet high, and yielded excel- 

And so saying, hi made a hurried departure lint sugir, epeumtns of which were exhibited both 

I »i» bo nslemis! cil by themture of this dialogue rivv and loif It appeirs that frost is not prejudicial 
—ao taken by surprise at its i dd ending ^-th it for a to the sorgho , but it deteriorates in the hot autumn, 
time I could not stir from t\i sj ot Not until King or Indi m summer of the States, the juice being 
golf had proceeded to souiflL distanee'did I recover affected m t « ly th it pie vents crjstillisitian One 
aelf possession md then I lAsitatul wlmt course to instance is reported of m acre of sorgho having 


puisne-* win tlier to foKow li^fti, or perimt him, to pro lucid OS (Hi billons of juice, which is equivalent 
depart unmolested ' to nocrlj 4 oU 0 pounds of su, ir, and 274 gallons of 

Virgmivhid gone away from the ground, li iv n, molasses Mijit not this canc be piofitablv culti- 
glidcil silently bick into the house I was even vntecl in some of th countries of Southern I urope, 
aiiguer with her than with him, nid,‘ol c client to an 1 take the place ot diseased md dying vines 51 Let 
this impulse, I left Kmggol 1 to go fuc, mil went 11 non dc Ioriestcr, who Ins the wtlfiie of Portugal 
sti n„ht fm in tv.pl milion with fiy sistn so much at hunt tike the hint lulls might be 

It pioveil a somewhat std mj sc n I lound her mile too, an Australu ml N ital I he quantity 
m the drtwiug loom in compinj withnij nmtliet 1 j ol niaph su.ni nii’e in the United Stites is about 
stay cd for no cm umU eution , I listeuc 1 to no dunil 0 mill on pounds a veil—It lias wctntly 1 ten found 
or appeilf hut opcuh in mm ft ml tof oth the ill n icter i th it so ip is flic best cl iridti th it can be used in the 
of the'in in who hid just left the hou c— openly niimificture ot sugar I he effect of guano on the 


dechued him my intcnled nfurikicr 

‘Now, Virginia* sist r* will j«u m ury this man * 
‘Ncvu, Citorgc — in iti * I iilvci mtcnlcl it 
Ntler* she icpt itul emph atic dlj she sink upon 
th! 1 t>of i, burj in > hi r f u e in 1 ci h mils 

Mj niotlici w i mere elide us -even yit« ntr duhiji 


gi iwth ol the su u tane has been strikingly shewn 
it II niritius Ilcfjic tint fi rtili-cr was intioducul, 
flu j in ucc wi il out JjOO pounds pei acre, now it 
s (000 ml on some estates, even S000 pounds to 
the ae rt . 

Agi si/ who 'cs sts all the royal and imperial 


I w is pioecihng t> the pioofs of the istouu liii„ offi is nude to lure lum b uk fiom Amcne i to I nrope, 
feel il ition 1 llld m uie when 1 lie ird liiy mini is pul fishing i rriit woik entitled t mtrihutions to 
loully pronounced outside the wiulow someone t/i \ it tlllp.tr/ / tl t I l l ktitis, two bulky 


w is exiling me in li iste 


volumes lme ippeueil, md eight nioio ire to follow 


I inn out ujon the vermddi to imiuire vvlnt w is lie 1 is „ood oj poitumtjis fm stu ly f ir it is sad 


wanted. t * 

In fiont w is i man on hoisebiek m blue un f rm 
with yellow 1 ie mgs— a ell igoon II u is in oi Icrla 


tl it the eVea leu v e f *• itui il Se« nc s at 1 liilnileljilin 
1 is the lar,est oinithole gn al eol’ee tion in the woild 
— 2 17 000 spec miens of limK -In allium to boring 


a messtiigcr fiom the loit He vvis eoieie 1 with utes in wells a f oiu tleir southwestern desert 


dust, lus iiorse w is ip n t lutfiei ot swcit ml foini 
The eomhtiou ot Lofli liorsi njfc man dim/ 1 that 
thej J .d been geing fm liouis it top sjtc 1 


limits the Umlid Stiles pOven nient have mtro- 
luud tin camel m e apt iniieut il journeys over those 
s oulmi„ pluns mil with satisfietoiy results — 


'Hie man banned me a pie e ot pipe i a dispatch flen elen-th, Ottcw i i young city, admirably situate 
hastily serin lid It was iddiesbed to G ill l her and for lgrnulture anl tiidc, is to be the c lpital of 


ray self I op ijpd and rea 1 ( ' 

‘hung on tout nut to 1 oU I\ / a / it a tl n 
her sci can con if th m 1 he run j is at I us m 
numbti s, ticry njh is u mtecl^iosi l t i t 

, ( i is ir 


'THE MONTH 

3(11 SCI AM\ AITS 


Canada—Hie president ol the Cinndian Institute, 
i tl n est ihlished at loronto, coiigritul iteel the naemlicrs m 
I vs n his last Hiuiuil lddrtss, tl at then number is now 
t (00, tint the Tournil cf their Hue clin-s is rceu 

s ir In 1 \ anl suucsstully published one i month that 
the loronto Ohserv ctoiy, found d twenty years ago 
to co opirife in the greaf scheme o! nngnctic obser- 
v itnm institute] by tin Hoad Society, was not 
ibm lolled when the oljiet w is leiompkshtd but,at 
• the instance of tin Institute, w is provided fm by tho 


Some of oui hard woikeel sav ris took tbantam of proviiml government, and has been rebuilt with 
the Tester hohdiys to go md ulrcdi themselves stone and eqmppel with the best instruments at r 
with the sight of pnmros s and young grass in the cost of I '5000 lius is something to be pro id of, for 
country, those who were botanists seized th oppor it is the only one of tilt colonial observatories which 
tumty foi lie iv obseivitions on the eh iclc pi u lit of his not been gnen up More than 100,000 observa- 
buds , for cert un among them -the hot mists, not the tions wen m tele at lo e nto, md owing to the peculiar 
bqjls—are excogitating a new tlieoiy with respect to loc il phi nomtna they ire of espeu.il vilue Gcncial 
those vernal phenomena —11 e Bomb ly Ccogr iphical Sabine his pnbl'shul them, md brought cut the 
Society announce in their proceedings* hat thev have results in tlnee cjunito volumes, a fourth is yet to 
received a specimen ot the w ilkin r leaf fruu Tivn ippiar, and these, to quote the picsident’s words, 
w ith eggs and young, an 1 what sect is more c imo is 1 w ill c in i the n line of loronto into all ports of the 
still, a walking flower, descruful ‘as ^ creature with e irth where science is cultivated, and it is not too 
a white body, pink spots, ami crimson bordci ’ I he lm.uli to sav th it the name of i Canadian city f which 
discovery h is been made hi Algiers that a field in ly will be sought for in v mr on maps twenty yt irs old, 
be planted with in a Ider, and fi d off by col'lc lor thru h is not^ become, l v means of its obseriatory, familiar 
or Tour years, without any detriment to tiie rcyils, in the mouths of Europe in savans as a household 
wlljeh aie afterw irds> as good for dairs’ uses iw those wonl ’ 'Hie Pnissim authorities are recommending 
ciiltnated in the oidmoiy way—Ihc sweet sorgho all Prussian emigrants to choose Canada in prefeience 
(Si gl m tacchaiatum) is found also t a be good food to all other countries, especially to Brazil 
fm cittlc, and pipei tan be made of the stalks— I wo lq»nchmen claim to have ascended to the 
The soiglio winch, as on readers will remember, ‘very summit of Chimborazo—a feat that baffled 
was'intioductil fiom Chun, md is known as the Humboldt—At a recent meeting of the Geographical 
Chinese sugai cun Ijas .itt-actcd great attention Society, Mr Graham gave an account of his travela to 
throughout the Uiitcd Styes, and in every atite i Scripture land hitherto unvisited by Europeans, 
experiments hive been made on its cultivation, and Ins exploration of the now ruined cities, which 
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, were onco under the rule of Og, king of Bash in 
Considering their antiquity, thej are in remmkable 
preservation, the houses lofty w ltli great si ibs or 
stone for loofs, and stone doois carved into pimls, 
and ornamented A dead silemt picvtiled, jet so 
few aie the signs of dec iy, to it Mr Gi^h un paced the 
streets expecting ever) moment to see one ot tin 
old inhabitants step lorth to mut him 

bir George Gre\, governor ot Cipe Colony, is 
ranking a collection ot all the newspapers, vo aim 
lanes, and scriptures in mtive Alncm ditkets 
which he can meet with, to be kept in the Litniii 
at Cape* lown lie does not (onfine hts rest nihes 
to *thc south, but intends to inAude the wliole ot 
Africa in Ins sc heme it possible fins is doinp' a good 
woik, one that will be emmoitl) useful to plnlolo 
gists, inti prove the in inset pusirving i hum ul_c 
of duleets winch m the emisc ot i ^cnuiti n 01 
two, will no longer i \ist is living speech All Mod it 
(Litnustone s fath i in luv) issiste 1 by .Mi Ashton 
is publishing a monthlj p ipei in tl e Beelmana 
laiuim,e it huiiim in 

In common ill pliri e, lurkev is lool mg up and js 
about to salisty one ot liei chi est w nils nu ins ot 
eommnnu uion between the in* un inel the sc i 
coist Sin)mi'll* idv exports twic as much is iny 
other lurkisn pent what will it be when the pi 
jeetel l ulwsy ot seventv mil s to Ai lm is oinplet cl 
runmn^ through the i el fruit ch ti et of Asn Min 
along the valley ot the Me mdei in 1 within inn nnles| 
of uicient 1 pluses * It is exputt 1 tint in uvtlloiis | 
qumtitles ot silk grain, ml luilelei, besides trot 
will be broui lit down to Smjfln Anotl ei lm cl 
250 miles iff to mil tioni Sims inn on the til iek Se i, i 
through Pon tus to Sivis the in i nt *s \ istn in] 
the valley ot th llil)s J litre is in uetliuu ihnost 
startling at fust in the tl on lit ol rnlvvavs s k mi 
ing loeomotives and first s eon I ml thill cliss 
penetriting thnsi old count les rittliu-, ilong within 
thiee lcigucs ot on oi tie Seven Clinches met* 
ran)mg new resumes met new enci i s into tile 
Imd which rcc ills the mints of Mitlm 1 ite«■ and ' 
l*j thodoi is, ind Cisu b 1 ii< till m-i v| nine 
lias shewn mi i)pt on the line tioni Ale\indm to I 
Ouro, tint the? greatest j rafit i mile liom the liresot 
the fell dis—smdl pc is nit piopnet rs who ti vvel in I 
numbers, and with i frequent) tiul) sur] rising Wt 
commend this fut to the eonsi lerilion of ml« q 
elircctois hue at homt who nm be m doubt is to 
the advnnt ige. ol running t'uilelis cmngts with 
cveij train • 

liussia is doing greit thm T s in the south—levelling 
roads, improving old lurboui* ml deepening the 
mouths of the Volga it Asti ikhati bj sttun power 
Thp American enemtus who went to rain the 
sub ken vessels in tin hnrbotn of Sebistopol hive 
signally filled Hie teredo, that ictive tunnel borer 
had anticipated them, so tint the gieat men of wu 
were found t>o weak to be lifted,.an l to have tjio 
little cohesion to lie b'own up, so tliete i nothing 
for it but to lenie the once proud licet at the bottom 
till the worms have finished it Altogether, ci hty 
vessels were sunk m iiin/iiig mini her —] Ite while, 
Brotheis Jonathan has bun mote successful Jus 
cnteiprising diveis luivc get into the hold of the 
San Pedio, a Spanish wir ship tint blew npfn the 
Bay of Cumnna m 1815 , with three million dollars on 
boare^ while on her way to punish the revolutionsy 
Mexie ans 

'Ihe Board of Tinele ne going to do something 
wise ami praise* orth), and that is to set ig> a buro- 
raeter for the use ol fishtimen at the several fishing- ’ 
port* around the coast, beginning with bcotlmd, 
thus accomplishing the recommendation made by Dr 
Stark, president of the Meteorological Society of 
Scotland, os mentioned in our last^ It appears that 


in ono or two places where a tintometer was already 
kept, the mm seeing a full of the qiere urj, stayed*at 
home, while at neighbouring ports,*where no such 
fnendly monitor was* at hand, thp men put to sea, 
weie e night in a storm and some perished—An 
tn lehvour if making fo advance meteorology &a a 
seiuice, bv i wild) ext/fnled scheme ot observa¬ 
tions, which wnl include viVtcrsbuig, Algiers, Dublin,, 
Lis!on, Giunwiili, Bijirdcmx, and other places— 
P ms to 1 o tli e litre lii discussion and publication. 
To ficilitate the work the in m of the several 
piniiome in it the dill enf stations will first be 
isti* 1 shed, so tint only the vmitions from that 
me m will hftc to In ruorleel Lspuml attention is 
to hi p ill to the "nil on which the weitlm so much 
d pimls, mil is tin* stitiona will inteuoumiunieatc 
bv tele^inph it is thought that pie elutions ot changes 
ot the wt ill tr will be possilil 

Dm ng the pist vvintei an nnusnil cold prevailed 
in the snuib ol I lAopi iftu i spuug like tempera¬ 
ture lul set in Into m 1 m,lm I At luiin and 
' aplth its nge nr w is evfcssiu at Jeirui tlie I’o 
w is fio/cn ml nun i 1 e ntle crossed on the ice 
M ih i si ivui i ( oust uitiiioph w is fro/e'n up mid 
hall t u vc 1 in vv*nt o food, owing to the dtep snqvv 
hiving fileele 1 the streets and lends, the lnghlitids 
if ^l^iiti ue*ri fir i while i strmgi white winter- 
unt, in I it tv n a tuill) siioved at C mo We 
me 1 hu II) »iv tl it sail i phenomenon was never 
he hue witiiesse 1 in 1 )pt mt even by the oldest 
inli ilutmt m i )it his gie it H iandtulier f 

At Brus els on the 17th J inuiry ui iMr lorelimry 
puturl ition ol the iiu„iTtt w^ts unsaved, shewing a 
toil i let ililc ixuss m ill tin phenomena—intensity, 
k linitiin, C , wlmh 1 isteel neiil) tut whole <1 iy , 
in lure i i too vv is visible m the e ill) inorn, and 
oon iftciw inis c imt th4 n«jw s ait the enthquiko in 
the Neipolitm temfnry on the ltiglit ot the Hi 17tll 
flic eiitlquikc shock i h ivi not vet iiiisei^And 
the eity ot i\ iplts itself has bun shukeii—Ihe 
convulsions Invc been felt fuithcr t isf ml we In ir 
tint Gortijh Ins celse 1 to exist e mi 'Jt is i heap of 
rums Semin Ins v otn, in A iplts, St rmuirms 
notvulhsl m ling nl l qu n to voliihu ins lutntly 
betn pu lishepl by th? Ic tie nn lit Sue nets m that 
<itv, „ivii gf lull j irti i* irs ol the qruptious of 
Vesuvius in HO <1 IS with ample imps and 
pirns mil th i is in elou t t nt Signen btacclfi, a 
last late giol ist will di ivv up m atcouut ot the 
ealmntims plennmin ot the pusuit >i ir—And, 
indelible t- it m vv iptcu thele is i Iv i) it Ac iek my 
of Seitnus doing j, xltt wcilc at Mteliil, publishing 
their J It if tin in quarto Idle 1 with ibk u titles on 
the clinnte gcologv, uni netui ll lu&toiv ot the 
se ver il provlines oi Spam One e f tin 1 ilist contains 
i geologic d deseiiption of the bun i Morena 
MrDivvson, mspectoi of ruids, kc, it Neweastle- 
on lyne, Ins hid i lupoit he fine the e oiporatioa- 
of that town, shewing the emupuitive coat of 
line id imisul iti 1 pivtl nils He nnintciianee, 
he sivs, oi 27 ,2fJ squire \ irels of pavmg for 
a jeai cost less linn e In 1 penny ja j aril, while 
to keep up Hi,0% )Anls of uiutdam tost, for 
the smie peri tl 4 d a ) ud Heme there wis an 
expenditure ot L 2 00 more thin would have been 
mull red fin pmiig Nt ul) 5000 tons of stone 
biolcn and lul on the uneilmnsul road, and of 
tlm, gr«*vt put is w iste 1 for w mt ot heavy rollers to 
ptess it it onee to i solid sui ice In tins latter 
respee t, Hull sets i goo 1 ex tuipk, for there the rollers 
are used - It is known to ciigtntns lint in the fixing 
ol strew pile, the tnnhci is ipt to twist, whereby its 
stiengtli is diminished M Oudrv, an engineer* at 
Ba)Oimc, lias contrived a wrought-non case or tube, 
in wine h be encloses the pile during the Screwing in, 
then taking it off, uses it for others.—A school of 
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stokers is established it Lille, where the men are to 
he taught the elejnentary properties of steam, the^ 
utility m 1 ni unpul ition of the different parts of the 
machine, tlic my t/j burn coal With efficacy and eco¬ 
nomy, .ind so forth With such a coarse of mstruc- 
tKm ns this, the loss ind other ill consequences which 
attend on the ignorance ok stokers will no longer 
Jinc to be comp! uued of, and in case of accident to 
the driver, there will he a Wn read} to tike his 
pi ice —>\ la/c return shdws tin 109,(100 persons are 
employed on tlic railways in the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of the lines not'Jet finished 

Messieurs Mouner and Valient exhibit m P ins i 
new ornamental metal, to which the} gn f e tin name 
01 ade, fiom its similarity m appi irinte to gold It 
is made of pure copper, /mc, a mnj nesin, sil imuioni u, 
and quicklime fused together and when properly 
prepaicd, is seiy brilliant, and is i/isilj cleaned b} 
acidul ited water —And a met illic dloy is mentioned, 
composed of leid, tin, and* bismuth, which is \ci> 
fusible, and well suited fur medals ornaments, iiioul l 
mgs, and statuettes -Vims ot loid hate bun dis 
council in the base of Pliiiliriimon, near Llanidloes, of 
excellent qualiti, nml so rich in Mher ,is to jield 
twenty ouiues pet ton ot tin prececus inetil— And 
indfuntingdonsluie on the cst ites ot the Marquis ot 
Hiintlc}, at Orton, Iirge deposits ol no* stone ligsi 
been brought to li„ht, and now onl} iw tit the hand 
of lndustiv and cntcrpiisc But s re„irds iron, 
('let el ind w ill be for centuries to come our 1 nglish 
Califofnn 

lhe boueti ot Arts line hid their ulieitiscl 
statement uni disi^ssiop ibfiut cotton, in the utilise 
of which it was shewn that it industry could only 
liaae fair play in lndi i, ind land coni 1 lie had on 
propel turns—two questions, by the wai of win h 
Mr l]w irt Ins guciit nq'ic/ ot motion in puln- 
ment—then vu nnglTt get ill tne cotton w* w mt j 
fronl ^hat gic it i input mil nion As St is, pt ogress 
has been made In II 1 ’> Indit sent to I in 
land s million pounds of cotton m 1 ‘s>1 A I l TO 
million pounds , and tl we add to this the < liantities 
sent to other countries, the* tot d inionnts to d ,7 
million pounds > Anotliu subjut dismissed by the 
Society is eleetio motno mlBluncs, bid iltlinuqU 
Mr Allan, the uitlioi of the paper, feel) confident i 
that mielnnes dmen by dcctnutj will sonic div be I 
generally used is iumIi iry to ste mi, the pi u tie il . 
men who listuiul to him took a less hopeful n w of I 
the question—M TrclionniiBS piper on A^iuultuu 
m irantc, eontuned a bill! sifmmaiy of the causes I 
which nuke cultnatinn ot the Soil such a miserib'e 
resouice among oui allies One great evil is central i 
lsauon, ittracting the pnnupil luidomeis to the 
metropolis, anotiiei, the expendiluu of eiirmous 
sums in tlic e mbellisliment ot P iris to the U Uiment 
of the counti} , so that aitisuis and libouicrs lor- | 
siic their homes, fields rcniaui unc ultnatul, md the 
population, as shewn b} the last census, actually 
diminishes ' | 

A fewr specimens of M Aupee St Victor’s photo 
graphs line been presented to the Koyal Society 
The espccnl merit of the ndW pioccts is thn. the 
p.ctuies will not fade In a (ouiinunication to the 
Pliotogiaphic Souet}, M Niepce sa}s ‘Fierytlung 
lei\jjs to the hope th it pictures taken in tl is wn} will 
he much more stable than the photographs takciwby 
tint present process, and that this nc w mode of print¬ 
ing positives, so veri simple and rapid, is the souglit- 
for solution of the import int pioblera of the absolute 
fixing of photographic pu tures ’ Another lesult will 
probably be, that all tho operations of photography 
will tome to 1 c mined oil in full di}light It is now 
clear, fiom the I rench an ant's diacoi cries, ‘ that light 
communicates to certain tf distances which it has 
fallen upon, a real activity, or better, that certain 


bodies hate the property of storing up light in w state 
of persistent activity.’ It is found that the process is 
accelerated by the use of a heated metal plats, and 
we hear th it an ingenious individual Iirs exhibited 
to the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia copies of 
uigr ivmgs take* by laying the engraving face down¬ 
ward on a prepared board, and passing a hot iron 
ovei the back. 


HOMhlVA K D-B O II N D 

• 

Akc cou sleeping—aie }ou die inning, aie you dicanitng, 
love? of me ’ * 

Oi uc jrju waking, thinking of }oui sailor on the sea*’ 

Ol the da> we 10 until b} Athol woods—}oui hull fast 
locked in mine— 

Ot oui day of happs, h ipji} ti}st on old burnt Valentine ’ 

O Alai ion O Marion the gile is piping loud. 

An 1 the billows leip to niountuns, an 1 the loam lies 111 e 
ishioud 

1 u fir fiom 1 ind, done I stwd, to witch till it he div 
Mid the rolling of the thunder, and the d tshing ot the 
"1 " 

bleep si tp, my Almou sleep and dVeani ins biaiHiful 
—mine own 

sleep is the oiplnus silent 1ml indthon done 

bleep, till the swelling In me Iks bind mt > an aului; 
dome , 

Ship, till the quiet hues ste d oi t ti till the lomig 
bn ds him t 

e 

It is u lit, anlstnm ml lulu A iii'n (I slung 
ti om the sk} 

Daits the fitlul, lail li htnm Id e t Hunt r G m , 
„i< it i}<- 

Bat (beam thou tis tut Noil mil „lcun the 1 aimless 
Nml ind 

Jit sen Is but as the luiall 1 1 the gloi e t Ins n i„ht' 

Bless God, my dailmg, lor the „ift he el d th unto thee 
Amil th) t dm ml sunn} 1 owtis, suit die ns of the wild 

se l, 

An 1 to nil, whose glimpse of the 1 ml irt beiulilnl as 
butt 

lo me, the stum tossel maunti the loie ol tin gictn 
It t' 

O doubl) sweet ni) thoughts of thee up u the singing 
in uu . 

Vs l doubly elt u the da) sh ill d iwn th it Ininas me batk 
ig un, 

When T tie id win e 0tta o e g Helen—pluck the wtld- 
ffower fiom the w ill— 

AVitli ms aim uouiid inj Aim ms utek—tie swee'est 
flow e i »f ill * • 

Blow bleu i o winds' blow fierce and tion„' tlic hcavuis 
a oui In e ith command, 

1 taro not, I, liow cittl), so jc blow to mine own loud 
1 md 

In the l i n of the mighty wateis my spmt shall rejoice, 
b> tlu a diown not the glael mnsio ot m) Marion’s 

welcome vouo 

• 

lis by Athol that she slmhbcis—'tis by Athol that she 
stilt»i 

O w eft me, heavens' to Athol in the spring of tho )oung 
di)- . 

Ihetc once mote my steps sh dl wander—with tli) h md 
fast locked in mine— 

By Athol itrods, with thee, my Alai ion, on tho old Saint 
* A r dentine 1 ELI! 


1 tinted md Published to W & R, Cuahbbbn, 47 Paternoster 
Row, London, slid SS9 High Street, Luinuuruk Also sold by 
Win i iv IIobfutsos, 23 Upper baoknlle Street, Dublin, ana 
all Booksellers f 
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j THE VILLAGE OF GIIEEL. 

I Ik the midst of the extensive tracts of ^Unreclaimed 
moorland that spread their barren wastes through 
great part of the northern provinces of Belgium, and 
the southern provinces of Holland, and are known 
Under the name of the Campine, lies the little town, 
or rather village, of Gheel, the rhtf-hm of the Belgian 
Campine, anrrounScd by a bolt of verdant gardens, 
well-tilled fields, and humble but substantial firm- 
stcads, which give it the appearance of a smiling 
oasis in the midst of the dreary desert tiiat extends 
for miles around, and tell a tale of industry viliu h at 
once prepossesses jou in favour^of a population that 
have won such results from so arid a soil. To Gheel 
and its immediate environs is attached n history so 
interesting that, were it more geaerally known, it 
would doubtless make tins obscure corner of the garth 
nn object of strong attraction to every philanthropic 
traveller in Belgium; and it is our hope that the sub¬ 
joined sketch may be the means of duccting towards 
it the attention of some who may perchance turn 
their knowledge to account for sutfeiing humanity. 

An ordinary stranger who, unacquainted with the 
peculiar history of the filace, may saunter dawn the 
High Street of Gheel, with its neat whitewashed 
cottages backed by gatdeus opening into the fields, 
may find nothing in the aspect of the general popu¬ 
lation to attract hit attention, except, perhaps, a 
prevalent character of quiet self-possession and iniu{p 
gentleness and firmness, not unmixed with Flemish 
phlegm; but if he be a keen observer, he will most 
likely be struck by the extreme eccentricity of the 
father frequent individual exceptions to this'rule, 
who yet seem to excite no surprise among the inha¬ 
bitants themselves. If it be Sunday, his curiosity will 
be further roused by the fact, that ail these eccentric 
individuals are bending their steps towards the 
church of St Dymphne, the second in importance in 
the little town; while the mass of the moie sedate 
townsmen and women ere crowding into that of St 
Amend, Let him follow the minority into their church 
and take a survey of the edifice when service is over. 
On its walls he wilt find the solution of the m/stery, 
and the secret of the great interest that attaches to 
Ghoeh Here he may read, partly in sculpture, partly 
in painting, mid partly in writing, how St Dympline, the 
daughter of an Irish king in the seventh century, to 
qvtfk'tfo persecutions of her heathen father, fled from • 
her native in, company with a Christian priest, and 

soaght sqfoge ip the solitary wilds of the Belgian 
Cftmpia%‘where aehapel, stated to St Martin, and 
sutrodMea n'fbw huts built b f plow votaries, 


already formed the nucleus of the future tow&'q£ 4 
Gheel. But neither distance nor the sanctity of ha* 
asylum could savfc the dnliappy maiden from bar* 
cruel father, who, having discovered her hiding-pita, 1 
repaired thither, and cut' off her head with hit own 
bauds. Some poor fanatics, says tradition, who hap¬ 
pened to bo on the spot, and witnessed the* ruthless 
deed, w ere restored to reason by a sight which might 
well have driven sane minds mad. In the gratitude 
of iheir hearts, they attributed their recovery to the 
intercession of the young martyr, who tbencefbrw' 
ward was installed as the patroness of the innate,' 
Attracted by the hope of further miracles, the relfitites 
of other lunatics brought those to kneel before the 
cross erected over tlie martyred maiden’s grave. Even 
when instant cure did not follow, hope was not 
abandoned, but the visits were repeated again and 
again, till pilgrimages tjje qiaane to the tomb of 
St Dyngpline bee rare an established custom in the 
country. Frequently the patients were left in fkanrge 
the inhabitants of the hamlet gathered round' 
SFMartjn’s Chapel, who thus gradually acquired 9 
practical Unowlcdge of Jho treatment*thcy required. 
Little by little this custom became* an institution; 
the hamlet expandeda village, the village into a 
town; farms^md v illagcs multiplied around it, and were- 
at length erected into acommune. In the twelfthceo* i] 
tury the chapel of St Martin was replaced by a church 
dedicated to St Dymphne. In the fourteenth century, 
Popo^Eugemus IV. gaye a sanction to the eatablisheC 
custom among the uwane. Thenceforward, a con¬ 
stant stream of pilgrims continued to flow towrfrdf lbe L 
consecrated spot; and thus Gheel, together*with fta^ 
environs, became what it is to this day, a Colony 4>t' 
lunatics, and a hard-working, peaceful, free, and happp^* 
community, where, by the mere force of drCnrti-’ 
stances, were established already in the midst of tifo r 
barbarism of tljp middle ages, those rules as tp the 
treatment of the insane, vt Inch the medical science of 
the nineteenth century has pronouqpod to be the* 
most effleaciouj for the core of mental disease-*-) 
namely, liberty of action and of locomotion, labour h**‘ 
the open air, removal from the scenes and associates 1 
of the previous life of the afflicted, gentle dlaolpUij|Lgd 
and hetive and devoted aympathy from those ffwlj. 
surround them. * 

The pecuniary advantage, however sfeijLutapj$ i 
derived from the reception of instate 
homely was go doubt the first inducement? tkatfedlha^ 
■mall population of Gheel to accept the 'Vocation* of ; 


keepers of the lunatics that resorted 1 PO Vm ttftb Of* 
St Dymphne. The atepffity *T the ^tiR hal^ethh 1 
rendered life harder in the Csmpm'fehaa lit inns' 
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Attained region*. The duties of hospitality, though 
» gtonunersted with'a small sum, were in consequence 
in ore onerous to these poor peasants than they would 
have been elsewhfcre. To render them less so, it 
became a matter of necessity to alloy? the poor 
afflicted guest to live in eveVy respect as a member oi 
the family, to take part in the eomnlui repasts, to 
‘follow the members of the lbusehold to their daily 
avocations in garden, field, cl'house; for left alpne 
lie could not be, mid special surveillance would 
necessitate the 8ncriflee*of the time of ono of the 
working members of the family. The presence of the 
lunatic during the dnily work of tlic family led to 
a further step, which had n most beneficial effect 
upon his condition—namely, to association in the 
labours of the family during Ins lucid intervals, and 
thus sprung up an intimacy and a mutual attach¬ 
ment which has established a kind of patriarchal 
relation between the insant in true ted to the care oi 
the inhabitants of the commune of Gheel and their 
ibster-fathers (/tires nmtrnriet s), which prevails to 
this day, and foims a striking contrast to the mutual 
distrust, .and at least one-sided dislike which, under 
otlrer circumstances, is so frequcqjly found to exist 
between the insane and their keepers. 

The people ofGhoel have, moreover, a,firm belief in 
the miracles that seemed to pouit out their country as 
a fit place for the euro nnd care of the insane; and 
tnis faith in ft providential mission gives them a 
feeling of power and confidence m their dealings with 
their patients, which, together with the tender interest 
in this particular form of human infirmity, which is 
likewise transmitted from generation to generation, 
has really endowed this little community with a 
singular aptness for this particular vocation, ami 
has developed a practical (Kill among them which 
Is sometimes consulted with ifc.vantnge by t learned 
phjfjtians. The whole conimunity-t men, women, 
and children—take an interest in the insane. A 
family who lias no inmate* of the kind, feel as it some¬ 
thing were wjyiting to them, and linstcn, ,wl.en new¬ 
comers arrive, to supply the deficiency. The pere 
nourrlcier is proud of the blooming and well-fed look 
of his boarder; and the family feel hurt}} hated if their 
inmate look pale and dejected. 0 

Many touching incidents are on record bearing 
witness to the bonds of affection which unite the 
poor afflicted*oncs of Glieel and their kind guardians. 
Often the nourriciers have been known to main¬ 
tain their charges gratuitously, even after cuVe has 
been effected, when they have lost their relatives 
and have been left without support. Others have 
extended their kindness even to tlio poor relatives of 
the insane who hrfve become members of then family. 
Another tells of a lady of noble appear,mi e, and 
evidently highly educated, who, having been found in 
•Brussels perfectly alone and in a state of insanity, so 
88 to be unable to give any account of herself or her 
antecedents, was placed ns a boarder trith a farmer of 
Gheel in easy circumstances, in whose house she was 
treated with nty the delicate respect due to her sup¬ 
posed rank and former position, thouglj only the pauper 
allowance was paid for her. During twenty years 
the dined at a separate table, laid with the utmost 
Justness and cart, while her host and hostess waited 
upon her. The inspector having one day ma<le an 
observation on the subject, he-was answered*. ‘ Why, 
you see, sir, our little lady is evidently of good family, 
and we respect her very much. We also love our 
little lady, and wish to keep her long among us. 1 
know very well that we Bhall never he paid for what* 
iW do for her; but we have no children, and she is 
#Uf Company.’ Another medical inspector narrates 
ItyMri touched he was, in entering a farmhouse 
ttMg$eete$ily dno day, to find that the insane guest 
Upt .occupying the teat of honour In the chimney- 


nook, and that the dlifldfeu, frightened at the sudden 
appearance of a stranger, sought refuge round the 
knees of the maniac, whom they seemed to look to as 
a natural protector, and who returned tlieir confidence 
with a look and gesture of tender solicitude. 

The mutual attachment that prevails generally 
among the insane in Gheel and their guardianswas 
shewn on a large scalo some few years ago, iifien 
several towns of Belgium which had, up to that 
period, been in the lubit of sending their pgttper 
lunatics to Gheel, determined to withdraw them from 
that place because of their being able to'dispose 
of them elsewhere * at a slight reduction of cost. 
Nourrieiers and patients all wept bitterly at parting, 
and embraced each other most affectionately. Several 
of the lunatics lnd themselves, in order to escape 
from the threatened separation, and others liad to 
be removed by force. A striking example of how 
strongly thp affect tonal life can be developed in 
those who are deprived of the light of reason; while 
the place tint the lunatics hold in the households 
of Gheel, proves ns stukingly that under such a 
system, these afflicted beings, commonly looked 
upon as outcasts of society, mhy even lead a life 
of useful activity—useful to others, as well as to 
themselves. For if Gheel is distinguished above 
all other (onimuucs in the Cnmpine for the excel¬ 
lent condition of its corn-fields and grass-fields, its 
gardens and orchards, tins material wellbeing is 
in a great measure owing to the revenues derived 
from the care of the insane, and also to the active 
co-operation of the i'attcr during the course of a 
thousand years. They help to build tha farms, to 
bring the heath under cultivation, to dig canals and 
bridges, to plant* trees, and to tend cattle, those 
who are subject to intermitting fits of violence 
being sought m preference by the farmers as inmates 
and assistants, because the very violence of the 
,paroxysms proves the vigour of their organism; 
and, in consequence, they are found to be energetic 
and industrious workers during their lucid intervals, 
while, by a happy logical sequence, the labour which 
enriches the farmer tends at the same time to 
ameliorate the condition of the labourer. 

The more docile and tractable among tho insane are 
engaged in indoor employments, such as carpentering, 
tailoring, shoe-making, laec-maknig, &c.; care being 
taken, as far as possible, to put each person to the 
trade he may have been previously acquainted with; 
and in every family without exception, the women, 
girls, and infirm old men, who may happen to be ita 
inmates, take part in the household work without 
any apparent distinction being made between them 
and the servants or members of the family. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms agreed upon for them, the lunatics 
are to give their services gratuitously; but the pferes 
nourriciers, having learned from experience that 
remuneration, if ever so trifling, acts as a powerful 
stimulant, arc in the habit of allowing tlieir boarders 
ten or twenty sous a week, in return for their 
help, or, as the ease may be, an extra pot of beer, a 
little tobacco, or some other innocent indulgence. 
Sojne of the men even work on their own account; 
but in no caso is coercion used to make them 
work* the force of example and gentle encouragement 
along tieing relied upon as effectual. Thus, these 
afflicted beings, who, as a _ general rule ,' are incar¬ 
cerated as dangerous to society, and, if left at 'large, 
are avoided by women and children, and timid men, 
with unconquerable dread, are in Gheel allowed to 
circulate freely in house, garden, street, and field. 
Except in some cases when it is especially forbidden 
by the superintending physicians, the barmlew lunatic 
is oven permitted to frequent placet of public resort 
where he may rand the newspapers, smoke Ills pipe, 
play at cards, or even drink a pot of beet with Ills 








neighbour, fpr it i« not (11 work and no play at Gheel 
—the tavern-keeper* being merely prohibited, under 
penalty of a fine, from celling wine or spirits to the 
HMHune. Amusement ie even epecially provided 
for tlie insane^ music being more particularly 
favoured, Bnd ie another means of drawing.the saw 
ond^the insane population together, without detriment 
to the former, and with great benefit to the latter. 
There exists at Gheel a choral society, instituted by 
a lunatic violinist. In the concerts given by tins 
society, the music is performed by the most skilful 
musicians, without any reference to their mental 
states and a singing-class for the use of the insane 
is also kept up. 

To sum up, liberty and work are the two funda¬ 
mental principles of the system followed at Gh ’el in 
the treatment of the insane, and with the hippy 
results, that the human dignity of the pitient is 
never wounded, and that his enioyment ol Ido is let t 
unimpaired as far as Ins unfoitunnte erudition will 
allow of it. Howevci, there are ot course cases 111 
which measures ot restriction must be had ri.comso 
to even in tins happy colony, and the means thou 
employed are pritty much the same as used in 
ordinary lunatic asy turns To present evision more 
especially, urcgulAi system has been tinted, but | 
it is seldom called into activity, as attempts at flight 
are ol rare occurrence—on an aveiagc, six or eight in 
a year—and are geneially frustritcd by the people 
themsehes, without having recourse to the public 
authorities. 

For centuries the people of £hed were prolably' 
left uncontgolled to do, in rcgaid to the luiidtii s , 
intrusted to their care, ns they might deem mod 
fit. Local acts from the seventeenth century, still 
extant, shew, however, that at that period the I 
lunatics were under the guardianship ot the lotal 
authorities, though few lmpiovcmcnts seem to have 
been introduced into the mode ot treatment, except^ 
such as would naturally follow from hu roastd well¬ 
being, and more advanced civilisation among the 
population in general. The modern history of Uhecl 
may be said to date from 1715, when Belgium was 
inr nrp|t*8frd with France, and divided into dipirt- 
ments,> $At that period, this modest institution 
attracted the attention ot M de l’ontecoulin, prefect I 
of the department of Dy le. Comparing the condition I 
of the insane, crowded together in the dirty, unven¬ 
tilated, fetid hospitals in Brussels, the capital of the 
department, vrtth the advantages enjoyed by they 
distributed among the inhabitants of the commune ot 
Gheel, lie ordered the former to be transferred to this 
more healthy reftigo. This example was soon followed 
by various other cities of Brabant, and al«o of those 
of Southern Holland, after the reunion of Belgium 
with that country; and thus, alter centuries of 
obscurity, Gheel at last attained a certain degree of 
celebrity. In 182C, Dr Guwlain, professor of the 
university of Ghent, one of the firstVho exerted him¬ 
self in favour of reform in the treatment of lunatics 
in Belgium, devoted special attention to Gheel and to 
the system pursued there; but being a rather one¬ 
sided admirer of the improvements introduced into 
France *by Pinel, Esquirol,. and their disciples, ‘ho 
gave a very unfavourable report of the oppositiamode 
followed at Gheel. The severity of this j moment 
led to a thorough investigation on the part of the 
government, which resulted in a series of ordinances 
and rules, placing the lunatics of Gheel under the 
special g uar dianship of the central as well as local 
‘Authorities, and establishing constant medical super¬ 
vision, without, however, as we have Been, in any 
way altering the patriarchal relationship between tins 
insane and their pkne nourriciere, which lias existed 
for ten centuries. 

The total number of inhabitants *in the commune 


of Gheel amounts to about 9060 wit k(W!00, andjAhe 
4lunatics, varying in number from About $00 to 1000, 
constitute about one-twelfth of the popuWttaa* These 
latter are either located in tire totrn itself -or in the 
neighbourly villages .belonging to the ptmtUMtne, . 
according ns the fi lends of the patient, thp authuffoief 


concei ned, or tlie medical men residing on the spot Ip , 
an official cap icity, mau determine. These phyuaityM'' 
are four in number, oaif acting as superintendent, and f 
tlie threo otlieis as i/ysicians of sections, in which 
capacity they aro bound tp visit each patient bo* 
longing to tlieir section once a week, and to draw 
up a •junrtwly return of the state of all for the 
central authorities. At Gheel, however, the physi¬ 
cian plays but n xofy secondary part, and acts MW 
as a moral guaidian watching over the ktnd and just , 
treatment ot the patients, than as medical adviser. 
The people of Gheel, as has been said already, turn 
great tiuth in thc^r own (lower over tlie insane, and 
for a long time tliur religious feelings revolted against 
attributing the cures effected m their commune to 
.any hut miraculous / aims To the zeal with whieh 
tl o mmuufous mti rposition of the patron saint of 
the insane was bought, the flags that pave tlio cliapel, 
alluded to nhovi* which contains the legend oP St 
Dvmphne, luyir evidence, for the stones are actually 
hollowed out by the knees ot the patients or their 
npuscnUtnes who. dunng tlie course of centuries, 
liau repaired to tins spot to implore the interces¬ 
sion of the saint. While going through the ceremony 
ol the su-salhd neui awe, which consists in pissing 
on their knees nine tunes to and fro under the 
cmotnph of the saint on ninb consecutive days, the 
patients generally reside in a humble cottage built up 
against tlie wall of the church; imd as the women 
w ho attend upon them lairo complain of a sad falling* 
oft m the number cJ pilgrflns,* end consequently in, 
their otfn fee- |there is reason to behevo that a telling- 
off is also taking place in the faith of the population 
in # the miraculous power of St Dymplme At one 
time, th» (.inons ot the church were privileged to 
exon lse tTie demons o£ insanity, but ot late yean 
tliur vocation seepis entirely to have leased. 

The population of Hh® commune of Gheel is purely 
C.ftholm, buA tliat liberty of conscience winch ia 
guaranteed by law in Belgium, seems to bo sincerely 
respected in this little community, no attempts bar- ' 
mg evei been made to effect eonvorsiops among the 
insane, who, being often suit thither fioin a distance, 
belong to inrious religions and various nations. AU 
condition-, all ages, all nationalities, all religions, are 
received here on equal terms, and so also‘are ail 
classes ot mental disease, w ith exception of such at 
take the form of suicidal, homicidal, or other mono¬ 
manias dangeious to society, and the treatment of 
which would be incompatible ojith the general system 
pursued. The rustic simplicity of the population, ana. 
their mode of life, may also seem to exclude patient* 
accustomed to *ho luxurious comforts of a wealthy 
home; but there are families in Gheel who live in a 
style very similar to that of most persons in the , 
middle classes on tlio continent, and in whose house* 
rich lunatics nfay be comfortably if not luxurioueljr 
accommodated. Tlie terms paid for boarders, requit- / 
mg nothing more than the ordinary tare and accent- 
modalion, are exceedingly moderate. In 1666, too i 
price* fii^d by the authorities was 237 franca 26 cen¬ 
times, or about L 9 10s. a y ear, for liarmleA patient# ; 
and 266 fiancs 45 centimes, or about LAO, Ida., for 
such as are mischievous, or are suffering from epileptic 
fits; whu h sum comprehends everything but clothing. 

We regret that our spaoe prevents us front entering 
into some statistical details, more especially regarding 
the number of cures effected at Gheel, and the game- 
nil results of the mode of treatment followed there; 
but for those we would refer such of our reader* re 
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tew take an anxious interest in the subject, to the 
« 0 Wetnber number of the Revue its Deux Monde* foe 
’ WiT, from which we have borrowed our facts. Our 
object lias chiefly 1 been to make it more generally 
known, that there is a not v^ry remota.apot oq the 
earth, where tiie insane ns^y enjoy all Cue care and 
attention which their melancholy conation requires, 
'without being cut off from the society of those not 
similarly afflicted, witbput Aging incarcerated with 
hundreds oT others iu the snyie sad state as them¬ 
selves, and subjected to a discipline ami restraint 
which, however disguised by kindness .iml by science, 
is for ever reminding those who have iiy id Intervals 
of their lost liberty, and of tiie exceptional conditions 
of the life they are leading—and'perchance to suggest 
the possibility of imitating so desirable an institution. 

THE LAST DAYS OF UYliON AND 
SHE 1/L E V* 

• 

According to the old proverb, It never rains but it 
pours. For several yeais, nothing in tiie nay of 
biography reminiscences or recollections came forth 
from the press regarding Byron or Shelley, till Mr 
Middleton's highly interesting and'poetical biography 
made it? appealance, when suddenly there was a 
rush of publications, shoit and long, on the tfanu* 
subject, not to speak of others perhaps only projected 
in the cloudy halls of tiie poetical Valhalla. 

Among these works is the cuhous production of 
Mr Treiawny. Properly spo iking, it is a section of lus 
own biography, detached apparently from the rest, 
because relating vn a^pcnod timing which lie was 
connected uccidcntally with distinguished men. The 
wyiter himself is a man of considerable abilities, 
but so very much carried^aw ay by self-esteem as 
to be altogether incapable appreu itmg ollitr | 
man^orrectly. lie lias, besides, tlujj affectation of 
thirfking meanly of tiie art by which lie lias made , 
himself known, so far as he is known at all. He 
appears to imagine, that although tiie act of^lnnking 
hat, intrinsically, nothing d^reputakie m it, the case 
is altogether different when, for tiie, buiclit or amuse¬ 
ment of others, a man uudcHakcs to describe or 
explain his thoughts. He' then becomes, m Mr 
Trelawny’s phrase, a man of tiie pen, weak, way¬ 
ward, full of perverseness, devoured by the rage tor 
notoriety—in short, a complete slave to what Mr 
Treiawny regards as the inherent vice of ins calling. 

We almost fancy we can divine tiie true lpstony 
of this persuasion, as well a* the reason why tins 
irregular Rccollector so greatly prefets Shelley to 
Byron. . The former, timid, effeminate, a perpetual 
prey to shrinking delicacy of constitution naturally 
suffered Treiawny, or any other robust man, to 
influence his movements, and almust give a duection 
to the current of ids thoughts; w bile the latter, 

* fiercely jealous of his mental independence, repelled, 
sad perhaps resented, every attempt intcrfciu with 
the spontaneous action of his intellect, lienee, on 
all his literary projects, Shelley was communicative, 
while in the same degree JByron was tiie reverse. 
With the quick eye of genius, the latter peteeivod at 
once that Mr Treiawny was not a man with whom, in 
the poetical sense, he could sympathise. When ha 
tv as furthest removed from himself, he came nearest 
to the author of the Recollections, llis genius, his 
love of the beautiful, his intuitive perception of all 
the sources of greatness and glory, dispersed pro- 
. fusely throughout the universe, his love of great deeds 
end great men, the quickness with which he could, 
catch end translate into verse the evanescent love¬ 
liness of nature—all these things were his own; and 
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lie wisely took care, when in company with ^Ite 
uninitiated, to keep them to himself. Be knew what. 
Mr Treiawny could understand, and. what he Could 
not; he therefore talked to him of boating, ewim> 
ining, boxing, of saving money, buying islands, sailing 
about t}>e Mediterranean with old Bathurst, the 
golden astuteness of the modern Greeks, and sp op. 
With a companion of his own calibre—if he could 
have found one—his conversation would have been in 
totally different channels; arid lie would have flooded 
his fancy, as in his writings lie flooded the whole 
universe, with brightness and beauty. Leicester 
Stanhope relates oA him, that frequently on board 
ship on the Mediterranean, in tiie midst of jovial 
companions, who were addressing themselves to the 
lowest part of his nature, tears would rush into his 
eyes; and that to conceal them, he would start up 
suddenly, and leave the cabin. The source of those 
tears, perhaps, lay deeply buiied in the consciousness 
that he was wasting upon trivial or moan topics the 
glorious faculties which nature had given him for 
better tilings. To tins peculiarity he himself alludes 
iu ( hide Hat old: 

’Til said .it times the sudden tear would start; 

But prule congealed tiie drop within his eV 

In all ages theic have been men who considered it 
nect^sary to have two philosophies—the esoteric and 
the exoteric— the one tor themselves, and the other 
for tiie rest of tiie world. Byion had his esoteric 
S 3 stem of thought, which lie concealed from those 
about him, hut, under tiie pressure of strong neces¬ 
sity, infused more or less completely into ins works. 
Tins was reversing the pi in of the old sages, who 
unveiled their spuls to their companions, while they 
afforded only transient glimpses of them to the world. 
But this, pei Imps, was mote an affair of luck than 
any tiling eibe. Those fortunate men were encom- 
p issed by a circle of i fence spirits, who, if they could 
'not originate ideas like tlieus, eouhl at least receive 
and reflect them forth with force and fidelity upon 
mankind. By a 'strange misadventure, Byron was 
neatly always-surrounded by tiie least spiritual of the 
human race, with whom his intellect and his genius 
possessed nothing in common, he therefore, as far 
ns possible, concealed lus mysteiious greatness from 
them uuder a veil of vuigar banter and frivolity, 
while ho threw out brilliant rays of mind over their 
heads, to charm and enlighten distant ages. 

We envy no one who can persuade himself that 
Byron did not mean what he wrote. We beg to 
observe that there is an art by which it is possible to 
discover unerringly when a man is in earnest, and 
when lie is not. The affectation of opinions and 
sentiments is a cold tiling, and can ut best only glitter 
across the fancy, without reaching so far even as 
the imagination. It is an altogether different thing 
when, by some power inexplicable in words, a man 
projects his t! eights into your thoughts, agitates 
them violently, fuses them with emotion and passion, 
moulds them into what shape he pleases, and leaves 
for ever after the stamp and impress of his mind 
upon yours. Be sure lie is thoroughly in earnest 
when lie docs this; affectation lias no such domi¬ 
nion. Byron was onl^ laughing at Mr Treiawny 
whcnVie told him that all he had written was ipeant 
merely for tiie women, and did not express bis owh 
feelings at all. He saw the extent of his credulity, 
and played upon it. There ate many passages 1 |i 
Chide Ha: old and Don Juan, in Manfted, Werner, and 
Sardanapalus, which the brain of itself could not' 
have created; it required the co-operation of the 
heart, and therefore they will speak to Oil ages: 
they have, in fact, placed him among 

Those dead hut sceptred sovereigns who stiH rule 

Our spirits frdm their urns. 
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We are tatty always to observe In the record* of justice than Mr Trelawny, Of, indeed, Huh 


London. Their society did him a great deal of harm, the expense of all who camo near Turn; but » bit 

both at a man and at an author It v$as nnder their not done tiny blindly, or without laying fully before 

influence that he addicted himself to athletie gport«, others the re isons which difo?rmlned his own cdqdcJCT. 
for which natw$ had altogether unfitted him, and Mr Trelawny entertains tlio same preferences, Mib 

that he adopted and used occasionally the jargon of without being ijblo to assign the same redsdn ftn?' 

feahlonable persons, who affected to think mcmly of thong Nature has nnfXpftedMum with tlje fftrultiea 
those things which are alone estimable m the world necessary for npprcc wring loft" poetry, while Mk‘ 
We tan easily imagine, however, that in exhibitions Middleton is himself a poet «and jet devoted to tile 
of muscillar power, he was inferior to Mr Trelawnj task < f colei rating tho poc try of another 
He was also inferior to mo»t persAis in the cSpaeify Of course,* is a personal acquaintance—for of 
for eating and drinking Ho cared airy little for Shellcj r v By ron, Mr, I relawny w is no more—he can 
beef and mutton, and still less for tligt alcohol under snpph descnptions and relate anecdotes which take 
the influence of which he is supposed to have fttn tlieir colour anil c liarcctdr from actual intercourse, 
written On tht contrary, lie lived as abstemiously Mr Pic lawny s book contains many of these, and they 
as a hermit, that the fine ducts and channels of the entirely constitute whatever charm there is in it Wo 
brain might be left open tor the passnop ol those are fimiliar with mstiy of (tie spot# he describes, and, 
airy spirits which are tho minds ministers, afnl thercfoie, to some extent at lpist, are able to^udge 
co operate in all its creations Wt are glad to hnve of the felicity of his descriptions Occasionally, ho 
Mr Trclawny’s testimony to this fact Apparontlv, I places a picture bcfwre you a iy successfully, but 
however, Byron found iu net c vs cry to assign ollur only of detaclel portions of a landscape By going 


than literary reasons for Ins hermit like life 


ig un and ag un ojer the same ground, ho manages 


the greater part of Jus issocmtes, lie wonld have put toconuv sonp i fea of the sconerv tbont the Gullfof 
forward in v tin the claims of the mtellec t, the ph a S ic. 7 /n of thg vie mify of Iighorn, of Pisa, and the 
surei of a c lcar head, andthociclights of anunburduicd Monte W » hut eoirse and maleml images always 
fkney, that lives in the colours of the rainbow, or prevail anl spoil the generil efiect and description 
plays in the plighted clouds He placed the s mree ot the best pv-Mgc in Mr Middletons biography of 
lus frugality m his apprehensions of fittining, is Shdlcy is that whuli desuihcs the cremation ot his 
Mr Trelawny observes, who, in speaking of the poet, hodv on the Italian shoio Pvery idea introduced is 
often cmplovs tho vocabulary in vsbicli firmer* discuw poetic il anl grind 'Ike scene is invested with 
the merits olfo stalled o\ doom tlu attributes of the ?oa t*are brought out 

But whether it was the fear of fit of tie stings distinctly hcfoie the eye—the sea tho mountains, tho 
06 repletion, of headiches, indigestion, or my thing heavens with a solitiry funeral pile, and a few sad 
else material, or the reluctance of the intellect to and melancholy fnenls finding reverently neir it 
be buried under the l’elion upon Ossi of I nglish Nothing is introduced^ il emitted to disgust, or even 
dmnors, the fut rem mis indisputiblc that Bvron to shock the m »id J he imagination is humedshtek 
ate little and drank le s On tho other hind, he *to elissieal times mi 1 you imagine vou behold a little 
bail what the voild calls bad habits, he sit up late [ knot of pagm fntnds reduemg tlu remains of some 
and lay in tied in the morning, but whoever las‘beloved individual to inodorous ashes, that they 
hvdd much in the «outh nny eisily conjecture tho might he preserved for eser within the*sacred circlo 
reason The nights in those parts of I uro| c possess of the family Mr J rel nvny tone < rts»the scene into 
an liresistible charm for poetical and thoughtful, i hideous ind loatlSmo exhibition, calculated to 
minds, when all nitnre is hushed as in a dreatn , 1 inspire the utmost horroi It reminds us strongly of 
when the stars appear to descend m clusters towirds the doings of ghouls, who, in oriental fictions, tear 
the earth, and when the breith of our grt it mother up dead bodies from the grave for odious and unholy 
in her sleep is inexpressibly sweet and soothing purposes Wc shill not defile our pages with an 

Byron loved be near the sea, which, m the still, extract, but if any one be in love with tho nightmare, 
calm hours of night, sends up voices replete will* and would like to pecplO his dreams with frightful 
inspiration to the car To these voices he delighted figures and prospects he may read the whole aci onnt 
to listen They' spoke to him of many things, wlueh in Mr Trelawny*s book He must have a‘strong 
he could not venture to discuss with his everyday stomach if it does not make him sick, and a strong 
Companions The mind which is conscious of its mmil if he pisses a comfortable night immediately* 
power to create, must desire to consult the pest, and after perusing it We have known persons whom it 
CO throw its glances forward into futurity At night , 1 has haunted for weeks This we do not mention at a 
Upon the margin of the main, it is rapt irons to do recommendation 

this In Italy, especially when the mopn, m full splen- With regard to the great poet himself, it has always 
dour, diffuses her white light over the waves, forming appeared to us matter of deep regret that tome one 
an endless vista of glory, through which speculation capable of understanding his mind, Rnd of faithfully 
appears to penetrate into eternity Besides, whatever describing Ins manners, was not with bun during the 
may be said, every man who possesses ideas of lus latter portion of his life, He certainly deserved to 
own, desires and needs to bo often by lmnself It,is bp comprchendc.fi, hut was not Iiis ultimate drift* ] 
at such times only tint ho can explore the extent of I mg towards Greece looks, more than any modem 


bis mental wealth, and exercise unimpeded the prolific ' event, like the work of destiny IIo appears all fi 
faculty of invention It is said that Shelley’s friend-1 whilejike one of the old heroic race labouring unde 


ideas, which, wherever he went, he threw nrqpnd him towards the fatal spot Once in tho Hellenic wAffera, 
like *n atmosphere. He was besides, large minded, he sails up and down tho coast, landing occasionally 
generous, and free from jealousy lie could therefore on some beautiful island, from the summit Of which 
behold without envy Byron’s superior popularity, lie beheld—what was not visibly to Mr Trelawny— 
while he admired frankly the works of lus greater the Greece of other days,# whose soil was trodden 
and infinitely there successful nvaL To this part by great men, whose atmosphere inspired great 
of Shelley’s character Mir Middleton has done more thoughts, and whose every nook and Crag, and glen, 
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fM* redolent still of freedom and poetry, and beauty 
:. w#d heroic war. * * _ . . - 

» Byron was no great reader or Aristophanes, otber- 

* wise, aa he drew towards Miseolonghi, he might have 
been scared by the resemblance of its vicinity to the 
bogs and fens of Acheron? Mr Trelawny describes 
the spot with picturesque felicity. All around the 

'city, he says, marshes, lagunes, and slime spread a 
belt of- deitfh- No lanfcuageMould be more correct. 
But Mr Trelawny was not with Byron when he took 
the fatal resolution of setting up his tabernacle on 
that pestilential spot. No one'indeed was with him 
who could exercise the Slightest infltirticc over Ins 
movements; and it appears incouti sUbly from Mr 
Trelawny’s Recollections, as well as from ninny otlur 
sources, that the author ol’ Childe Untold and Ihn 
Juan was not at that time in a state of nund which 
qualified him to take proper care of himself. What¬ 
ever may have been the fciusos that brought about 
such rf result, lie hail reached that degree of exhaus¬ 
tion in which men become sensible of the tediousness 
o# life, and begin slowly to imilrc up their nnnds to 
escape from it. Shelley was anxious to have always 
at hand a swift poison, to wliiqh he might lime 
redburse when the condition of his mind should 
become unendurable. To this lie evidently looked 
forward undoubtingly. He reckoned confidently 
upon its coming some day or another; and already 
at the age of twenty-nine became conscious, through 
various symptoms, of its approach. Byron cultivated 
the Habit of sleeping always with the Bible and a 
pair of loaded pistols on a chair by his bedside. 

These facts suggest very gloomy ideas, and at the 
same time force us into the conviction that a life of 
systematic excitement, whether literary or otherwise, 
is not good. The thinkers Iff old times, at all event*, 
eschewed it as among the w#rst of evils. t There 
vritomnothcr tiling, also, which tlievsasthewed with 
still greater care- namely, the piactire of In mg l>y 
opinion, of referring all your actions to the critcuon 
set up by thg world’s estimate. They,thought it 
boat to judge for tliemsclvar, since if any one thing 
can be said to belong to a man more than another, it 
is liia own happiness. * 

No one need be surprised to find tlia{ Tiyion, fike 
all other men, had weaknesses; but it is smpnsing to 
make the discovery which has long ago been made, 
though Mr Trelawny supplies some fresh illustrations 
of it—that Byron was goaded almost to madness by 
dwelling perpetually on his elab-feet. « 

It would be ridiculous alfccvution to pretend that 
there ever existed a man who would not have been 
vexed rtt being misshapen like Byron, but there 
have perhaps been few who would have taken it to 
heart as he did. By way of carrying on the contest 
with nature, which he commenced in an evil hour, lie 

• Aimed throughout life nt distinguishing himself by 
Athletic exercises, which, on account of his deformity, 
caused linn so much pain, suffering, aad loss of animal 
spirits, that lie may almost be said to have been i 
martyr to thq cause of his own feet. So far did 1 c 
carry this feeling that it waa among the uppermost in 
his mind even in< death. Mr Trelawny knew of the 
existence of this strange sensitiveness, but treated it 

f ith as little respect as Moore did his much nobler 
ind of sensitiveness—about the way in wi.’qji his 
qiemory would be cherished by posterity. <The one 
destroyed bis impassioned pleading in b’s own behalf, 
thus defrauding equally the poet and the world; tile 
Other lifted the veil, or rather the si roud, from his 
corporenl imperfection, and made known what Byron’s 
vXbity took much greater pains to conceal than any 
nfw in his moral ehufactsv. 

* On this point, however, shall allow Mr Trelawny 
, to Apeak for himself. He, is peculiarly at home in 
whatever concerns dead bodies, ;»a<f appears to enjoy 


nothing so much as tearing off any delusions in which 
they might be enveloped. Arriving at Mtoolonghi a 
few days after Byron’s death, he went Co the btuise in 
which tho body luy. ‘No one,’ he soys, ‘was in Hie 
house but Fletcher, of which I was glad. As if he 
knew in; wishes, he led me up a narrow stair into a 
small room, with nothing in it bat a coffin standing 
on trestles. No word was spoken by either of us; he 
withdrew the black pull and the wliito shroud, and 
there lay the embalmed body of-the pilgrim-—more 
beautiful in death than in‘life. The contraction of 
the muscles and skin had effaced every line tfiat time 
or pasrion had ove*. traced on it; few marble busts 
could have matched its stainless wlute, the harmony 
of its proportion^, and perfect finish; yet he had been 
dissatisfied with that body, and longed to cast its 
slough. How often I had heard him curse it! He 
w,w jealous of the genius of fthakspeare—that might 
well be; bpt where had ho seen the face or form 
worthy to excite Ins envy ? I asked Fletcher to bring 
me a glass of water. On iiis leaving the room, to 
confirm or lcmove my doubts as to the cause of ids 
1 imenes*, I uncovered the pilgrim’s feet, and was 
answered—the great injstery was solved. Both his 
feet were clubbed, and his legs withered to the knee 
—the form and features of an Apollo, with the feet 
and legs of a silvan satyr.’ This is exaggerated. 
Byron waa neither so classically moulded nor so 
deformed—that is, no moie like an Apollo than he 
was like Thersites. He was a good, handsome 
Englishman, with a face illumined by genius, full 
of emotion, ami all tin. varying phenomena of intellect. 
When Fletcher returned, he drew the^shroud and 
pnll carefully over the feet of his master’s corpse; 
lie was verv urn* jus, and trembled as he did so. . 

After carefully rending these Jlccollcttions, what is 
♦lie impression left upon the mind? Is it favourable 
to any one? Do we rise from the perusal with a' 
.better idea of the writer, or of the individuals written 
about? This, however, it may be said, is not the 
point—tho question ought to be. Is our conception of 
B>ron or Shelley rendered truer or more complete? 
We think not. Some slight information may ho 
gleaned about certain habits of both poets; but the 
general effect seems to bo to unsettle and mystify the 
mind. Tho scenes over which the narrative carries 
us are often vividly depleted in parts, with off-hand 
dashes here and there; but even the Mores, with the 
fiowning grandeur of its wild coast,^fails to betray 
Hr Trelawny into drawing a regular picture. lie 
passis through the most extraordinary places with 
the indifference of a muleteer; but his fancy wakes 
up now and then, and casts a startling and brilliant 
light upon some gray crag or lonely glen. It is much 
the same w itli his characters. A few of their points 
arc shewn us, hnt in n manner too unconnected to 
render the exhibition of much use. The only value 
of such books i^. that they may by chance awaken 
tile curiosity of som' readers, and induce them to 
seek for more satisfactory information than the writer 
liimself supplies. 


* THE GUINEA-PIGS.’ 

» 

Wmcv ‘term’ begins in Louden, everybody, especially 
everybody who dwells within reasonable limits of the ^ 
inns of court, is immediately made aware of it. There’ 
are a number of phenomenal indications which peep 
out of lone entries, start up in third-rate shop-windows, 
or clustef round wine-vaults in paved courts, or pro¬ 
menade the streets with lordly stride—all of which 
proclaim that Interesting foot even to the most care¬ 
less observer. Not only dd the retired sad mouldy 
retreats, where the lawyers affect to resort, pwSker 
np their brows And wake oat of their long 1 sleep— 
not only does Pump Court once more rescued with 
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,tfi« echoes of hasty feet, and Gray’s, Lincoln's, and uncommonly like an oblong bad of eMthfloweM 
Clement’s put on the applet of laai-JUb thorough- ,tn rows and in full blow. There ptf bdbWee toror 91a 
/kr«L.#it)i clients rushing in and out, and backwards interminable plea—tlio judges resifctiiillg themselves 
and forwards all day long—bat Chancery Lane, with to fate in their eJSy-ehairs, with a pflkience and s 
aU its fringe of flagged closes and bottomless alleys, fortitude only to be accounted for by reference* to ‘ 
Cable’s Court and Carey Street, with their tons of thohe quar&rly thousdhds paid out of Her'Majeety’s , 
brjef-paper aqfl red tape—the remotest purlieus of exchequer, which compensate the weariness of Q|fikte, * 
tlie Temple, and the loftiest garrets of the quill- His learned’'brethren doze on their benches—-tfoq ‘ 
driving hacks, are all galvanised into a state of sudden newspaper reporters s dnze in their boxes—the out hot/', 
activity, which knows nor pause nor subsidence day spectators who have irept itf to slake their dttriOSHjjf, ] 
or night. . find themselves yawning before they know what they 

Now.it is that the costume of wigs, and gowns, and are about, ami sneak out again for a refresher in the 
violet-coloured bags comes intt} fashion, apd crops open air. Numbers, you remark, come in to see and 
■out suddenly in wonderful profusion in the region | hear, some take their seats on the rising benches 
of Temple Bar. Non' the white-aproned messengeis , open .o the public^ some merely lounge against the 
are at their wits’ end, and flurried*with the harvest 1 wall—but very few of t^iern stand it, or sit it, many 
of sixpences which rain a silver shower, run hither j minutes before they are off again out of reach Of that 1 
and thither laden with missives verbal and written, i somnolent voice. 

and only too happy if they escape the perpetration of I ‘ Not so,’ say you; ‘there are some forty or fifty 
some fatal exchange in the delivery. "Now is Mrs | people on those ‘upper ‘benches, who, so far from 
Jones, the laundress, plagued out of her hie with the i moving, seem to be regular fixtures, and never move 
everlasting tintinnabulation of twenty bells at once, ‘ at all.’ 

and reduced to the necessity of administering ini par- 1 Ah, my friend, thb»e ate the guinea-pigs—those are 
tial justice by nnswcmi” none of them. Now is the identical natural curiosities we have come in search 
little Twister, the barber of Foppm’s Corner, who , of, and you cannot do better than to note themgy#ll. 
has just achieved his first professional wig, praying During the whole of the period of term those upper 
devoutly that his patron, Mr Augustus Grinder, who hunches nr# the habitat of the judicial guinea-pig.' 
ate his way to the bar with such exemplary fervour, Mark how still, stolid, and statue-like' they sit, how 
may get his virgin brief, in winch case he has pledged persistently they do not listen to anything that goes 
himself to purchase Twister's virgin wig. Now arc forward, and how thoroughly they ignore each other, 
the law-stationers up to their eyes in business, or Gregarious as these strange i reatures are, ityis an 
buried in it over head and jars; now do all the unquestionable fact that they are never known to 
hangers-op»who yield to a magnetic attraction 111 the fraternise in 'the slightest, degsee. Indeed, it ia 
fiat of judge and jury, crowd to the judicial arena; rumoured that they hate one another like grim death, 
and now docs the Guinea-pig, xtaiting from his and that the greatest windfall that could happen 


The guine.i-pig, my' fiiend, is not the* animal men- ] gentleman yftuder in the corner-r-he with till?liyed 
tioned under that name by Buffon, neither did Gold- I black stock and iron-moulded linen—was seized with 
smith put him down in his Animated inline, though ' n fit of paralysis, and fell to the ground, not one of 
the observant and genial Goldy, it is more than | them c*nuld be got to move a flngei in his aid, and 
probable, knew the species well enough. Who is the 1 tiie police had to bestir themselves to get him out; 
guinea-pig, do you nsk? Favour us with your <oni- 1 and that when lie j’ltroc back on thb following term, 
pany for a few moments, and we will discover for I all the webanno be met with was a growl of disap- 


you this choice specimen of natural history. 


poinlmcntsthat the attack had not carried him off. 


Here wo are, then, at Westminster Hall. That You will observe that they aro all distinguished by 
door to the left, flanked by that brandling maypole two things—a peculiar neediness of raiment "flinch 
rigged with blind gas-burners, is the members’ makes convulsive efforts to assume* respectability, 
entrance to the House of Commons; and this one and a still 11101c peculiar east of countenance, which 
opposite, to the right, is the entrance to the Court it is far easier to recognise when once seen than it ia 
of Queen’s Bench. In the lobby within sits an old | to describe with accuracy. . 

woman dispensing apples and oranges, to exhausted Those ranks of silent, self-concentered statues, then, 

witnesses and feverish clients, at a penny apiece; are the guinea-pigs; anil if you ask what they‘Ate 
and in the lofty square apartment which serves as doing there, the answer is—they are waiting for their 
the court beyond. Lord Campbell is sitting at this guinea. Whenever the court nits—no matter, whether 
moment dispensing justice at not quite so cheap a at Westminster or at the Guildhall—the_ guinea-pigs 
Tate. His lordship, as you see, lias a couple of sit along with it—and they will inevitably make 
brother-judges with him on the ^elevated dais, «and their appearance with all the regularity and far 
, all three look mightily grand in their huge long- greater punctuality than either judge or advocate. 

‘ tailed wigs, resting like epaulets on their shouideis, For their description, we can give it only in part, for 
their crimson robes of office and their broad ermine there is a mystery about tliem which the keenest 
trimmings. The court is crowded in every part, and observer has* not beeh able to penetrate entirely, 
very Aill—not a sound is heard but the deep dfluble and of all bipeds they are reckoned the most close 
bass of Counsellor Bulbous, who has beeru on liis and taciturn, almost equalling in these qualities their 
legs tliis hour, and is likely to buzz on#or two four-footed and tailless prototypes. They are, howler 
hours longer—being engaged on the famous suit of —fbr so they must be to qualify them for the post, 
versus Slime, touching the repairs of Mud- they £eek to adorn—housekeepers and,rate-p*jwwj 
bmy Dyke. The buzz-uzz-oozle-woozle-snuffle of they have contrived, by some means, to get their, 
.the worthy counsellor, like the song of tlie blue- names enrolled oa the list of jurymen to the Queen’s 
bottle after dinner on a summer’s afternoon, has Bench Court, and to keep them there; and tlie grand 
jKOdiMul a soporific influence traceable on the whole business, tlie only business of their lives fluting the 
ttso hundred or so of auditors who represent the continuance of term, is to shift themselves, by nook 
British public. There he stands in that oblong or by crook, by urgeut solicitation in the right 
bit' below the-dais, which, dotted at it is in every quarter, or by patient waiting, into the juiy-box, in 
part with round white wigs alt motionless, looks order that they may be "entitled to the guinea with 
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!T»®»/Wb liberality of tlie court will reward their— 
'S§3HF«t ** were going to say, but that term would be 

sf^ut what is thnti,? As sure as fate, Bulbous lias 
^fcoiue to a dead-lock; his lordship, whom We all 
-^supposed to be dozing, has pulled him up'on a point 
: of law, and the interminable plea has come to an 
: unexpected halt Lol the cauliflowers Resolve them¬ 
selves into a committee of loggI % gentlemen—half the 
wigs turti their lacial si<fe this way—the white heads 
are ail bobbing and whispering together—there is the 
hasty scratching of quill# upon foolscap—and while 
Counsellor Bullions is vigorously ramming documents 
intohisbag, with the air ofa check-mated chess-player, 
the jury-box is suddenly vacate^, and the deputy 
'clerk of the court begins bailing over the nanu s of 
the list of jurymen, in order to swear in a new jury 
for tho immediate trial of a new cause. 

Look at tho guinea-pigs now—they nrc no longer 1 
the Still, stolid, unimpressfble creatures you took 
them foft See how every man of them bristles up— 
how the eyes twinkle, and the lips part, and the ne< k I 
ctanes forward in the attitude of'nttcntion, as name 
after name is called. 

ypltn Brown!’ bawls the clerk* ‘Here!’ nml 
John Brown, buttoning his seedy overcoat, pulling 
tip his collar, and unearthing from his*thrcadinrc 
cuffs a clean pair of wristbands, rises with a self- 
satisfied smirk, and glides into the jury-box as 
silently as the guinea, by ami by, will glide into his 
pockety 

‘Thomas Robinsonl’ ‘Here!’ and Robinson, with 
ah air of dignified qomplacenby, follows in the wake 
of Brown. 

‘James Jones!’ bawls the cleik. There is a dead 
silence—no answering ‘ Here!’ and in a few foments 
the clerk shouts ‘Jamas Jones!’ a second tune with 
redoubled emphasis, Still there is no reply; T.imcs 
JoneLjFevidently not forthcoming, thoufch the pause 
is prolonged before the third lime of asking. The 
third appeal produces the same non-result as to Mr 
James Jones; tgit now a little man who has been 
wriggling on his seat and family rising and silting 
down again for the last few mjpiutes, breaks the 
silence. < I 

‘Cornelius Jones is here,’ lie calls out suggestively i 
to the clerk. | 

Thlb unwarrantable interpolation on tlie part of. 
Mr Cornelius aids like a firebrand among tlie whole 
herd of guinea-pigs; and in defiance of the sanctity 
of the place, their resentment bufsts fortli in a senes 
of grunts .and sneers and bitter objurgations launched 
at the head of the offender with a fierceness all the 
more fierce" that it has to be uttered mb vore and out 
of ear-shot of the bench. 

, ’It won’t do, Corny,’ growls one. 

‘Wait your turn, snatchbody!’ hisses a second. 

> (Betsy Prig!’ snarls a third. 

And furious eyes are turned on the delinquent, 
who, being accustomed to that sort of Tire, docs not 
wince under it, but preserves an enviable equanimity 
Until the storm has blown over. 

By the time the whole twfinty-four jurymen are 
collected, the ranks of the guinea-pigs are consider¬ 
ably thinned. There is an evident expression of 
disappointment in some of tlie remaining faces, but 
that is tempered with some satisfaction too, becatfse, 
though they jiave not yet won their proapcctive'prize, 
cthey are nearer to the winning-post by four-und- 
twenty names, and feel that they are at no great 
distance from the inevitable one pound one. ’ 

But the question, ‘Who is the guinea-pig?’ is not 
•WUrtred yet, and, in truth, it is not ono of easy 
1 Solution, fhere are variousrtheorie* afloat touching 
- »• POT wology of the ctentufc*. Speculators on this 
abtffSa? subject have likened bis trioa to a shower of 


frogs, coming no Rian knows whence, qud departing 
no man knows whither—or to those curious travellers 
the land-crabs of the West Indies, which overrun 
certain territories at certain seasons, and then sud¬ 
denly and miraculously vanish away. What is agreed 
upon on nil hands appears to be the fact, that the 
guinea-pig is altogether an undiscoverable biped at 
all or any of those seasons n hen the law-courts are 
not sitting. Where lie spends iiis long vacation, 
nobody seems to have even the remotest idea. The 
wildest conjectures arc hazarded as to his modes and 
means of life. It is computed that at the utmost he 
cannot realise more tljan from fifteen to twenty guineas 
a jear by hanging on to tlie skirts of tlie judges: 
how, then, do's lie got the Test of tho income wliieli 
constitutes him a'hnusekeeper and a rate-payer, and 
a‘gooI man and true?’ 

We can hazard no reply to tills question. We'have 
heard tlie satiru al wits of the court taunt tills frater¬ 
nity with questions of various kinds—as to tlie con¬ 
dition of n hypothetic mangle, for instance, or the 
real ow nei ship of a paletot suspiciously glossy; but 
these sarcasms point to nothing definite, and leave 
tlie real question m all its uncertainty. According 
to all appearances, the mission of tlie guinea-pig is 
to compass as often as lie can a’n easy guinea—« 
and beyond that we can declare nothing positive 
concerning him. 

CRAG-FAST. 

Wc hiuc Ihed so long, my brother Frank aud I, 
in tlie grand lull-country of tlie north, the! its great 
gray giants have long ceased to be held by us in awe ; 
our reverence for (them is not one it hit diminished, 
hut onr fear is fled. Tlieir crowns, hidden in cloud, 
tlieir huge fern-covered shoulders, their mighty girdles 
of mehneholy pine, are our g'ory still, but are no 
nrure threatening thin tlieir slopes of pasture-land, 
mid woods that stray down to tliu margin of the lakes, 
liven in wmter-time, unless the hill-fog be hanging 
thickly', or the blinding snow be whirling, wc should 
not hesitate to cross the highest gap in Westmoreland, 
or find our way to Keswick by the Fells. From our 
nemest mountain-top we can see the road to it, and 
track it almost all tlie way, bridging tlie livers and 
fording the rills, and winding round mere after mere, 
until, a thin white streak, it climbs tho furthest 
rid§e, and conies, we know, unawares on the little 
town. As tlie crow flies, we are not ten miles from 
it; but a man cannot reach it m eighteen miles, nor 
a horse in twenty-eight. Many a time, since Harry 
left us, have Frank and I gone thither and returned 
in the same day, partly to get little luxuries that are 
not in our far-away mountain home; partly from 
the exceeding beauty of tlie way itself; and partly, It 
inay.be, to keep hit memory green who is no longer 
with us. 

A scoro of summers have brought bird and butterfly! 1 
into onr happy valley, and set the bee roaming bn 
the lulls since last our Harry took that walk with 
us—but we do not forget it. Tlie fair June Inorn, 
tho quarter which tlie gentle breeze blew from, the 
coombs Vberein the shadows of the clouds lay—we 
icmembcr all. Harry was beautiful, which we are 
far from being, kind and accomplished almost as a 
girl; but lie Was weak in health, and had to battle 
tor dear life through every winter. Supple of llmb> 
when well, and strong in spirit whether well or ill, he 
w anted care, and we were not good nurses. We did 
not lack in love, but in ‘ the reason firm, the temper¬ 
ate will,’ which have been so often found of late In the 
gentler sex, soothing, controlling, saving so many of 
tlieir soldier brethiOn. What our. poor brother meed 
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bit withes on, we bad no heart to refuse. He was, we 
tot* and everybody but himself knew well, but for a 
)ittle»wliiie on earth, and not, therefore, to b* denied 
a pleasure lightly. He would walk to Keswick— 
that he had determined on—the next timo Fred and 
Frank went, and designing there to*sleep tiiat night, 
we suffered him one day to go with us. WO chose 
our time during a scries of unbroken tine weather;' 
no rain had fallen for weeks throughout the district 
—'fair'said the shepherd's weather-glass, and ‘fair 1 
said Michael Gwain, the shepherd, when we started 
that morning, we two witli knapsacks, and ITarry 
with his alpenstock, up the be<\ of the empty beck. 
It had been rifled of its silver treasure by the sun, 
and the crags stood out bare and smooth where the 
waters had roamed at nil). Sileheo had usurped 
the seat of song; and the stones that had held their 
summits highest above the strife, like many a human 
head that proudly lifts itself above the battle of the 
world, displayed their stubborn brenstl, riven and 
worn, enough. Two deep-cut channels alone marked 
the spot where the twin torrents had lately met; and 
a little tree that overhung it, and was wont to be 
kept green by the rainbow-tinted spray, was djing 
fast; the mighty stepping-stones, fit each to cover 
a hero's grave, if ere useless, and felt no footsteps. 
It was dry even beneath the little bridge where the 
trout were used to make their ccn'elcss circles in the 
pool; the dead fish were fymg on cither side in the ir 
beautiful armour, never more to slumber in the brown 
depths, or to wag a lazy flu upon the surface, they 
had trusted to have escaped t£e enl eje ol the sun 
One by ora, the sheep wandered up and clown with 
piteous bleit, and we ourselves, with head inclined 
and hollowed hand, could find no d{op of water. 

Our piogress up the broken way was slow, and on 
tlio steep path beside it the patching caith was hot 
beneath our feet; and the fern, the moss-knots, and 
the heather, crumbled into dust within our m 
One of us lias reached the summit; that shout of 
triumph carried over the lulls about proc limns it, and 
that one is Harry; because be had less breath to lose 
than any of us, he must of course netds scramble up 
tile first, and hollo. And indeed there is something 
glorifying in having gamed tlio top oi a high lull; 
when the brccre of the mountain first blows on a 
man’s brow, one may generally know it by other signs 
than a mere ruddy chcelc; the voice is more still than 
usual, but what beauty or wisdom it has to speak wc 
seem to get there above all places; the freshness tlyit 
falls on the senses sheds dew on the heart, and the 
thoughts that lie deepest spring up and blossom into 
speech; the world’s cares and crosses seem all left 
below, and fade away far in the distance, while 
beneath us is spread the glory of tiie earth. When 
to us the town lies in silence, and the sail turns 
not on the hill—when the spade, the pick, and the 
clanging factory send up no murmur—when the 
glancing river moves not on, anlll the oar of the 
sailor is dumb, ami thronged city and desolate sea 
alike give forth no sound: from the Isle of Man 
in tiie far westward, and along the open sparkling 
sea, our eyes came back to the dear valley at our 
feet, tiie tranquil lake wit[i its green-wooded isiets, 
wherein another heaven seemed to smile, another sun 
to shine; the rich low meadows round it sprinkled 
thickly with cattle, the farms of dazzling white¬ 
ness, the low-roofed cottages of unmortared stone, 
and tiie vane of the gray old church beaming above 
this slumbrous yews like Ore. All men may not 
<be moved so, but I think it is thus with most of, 
us Who* think; and it was so certainly on that day 
with am dear Harry: never was he sq animated, 
enthusiastic, eloquent as then; we might have almost 
known, had we been long enough in the old north 
cenotry to imbibe its creeds, tfeat mischief was 



therefore in store for him. Onwtfw< 
lover the dry hioratses, where th<r tO’eenjgna 
pushed their sluggish way through the Wgjjgt.ih' 
and the tufts of heath wore withering, 
often undeasome hug^crag, from whfoh thd 
scared, or the rock-ravcit slowly oared bertelf $ItMfyC 
on mighty lustrous wings—for tiie heat had beCOhW ' 
intense—to rest. Panting on the short brown 
with our faces heavenward* was as good M lotUfr 1 
ealjng; the warmth noon and the qdiet of night i 
reigned jointly upon these.lofty heights, where tit® 
murmur of the bee alone seemed to thread the aliened. 

IT -e wo«pi68ed strange-shaped nags, which once, 
the legend went, were mortal men tranced by wizard 
spell; here, rock-rent chasms, where tho fiend Wi», 
said to dwell in wInfer-ttme; and here we came upon/ 
some desolate tarn, nepding not romance to heighten, 
its lonely terrors—where Solitude seemed sister to 
Despair. Mcanu bile, the»f.unt air had no breath save 
that which came m fitful feverish gasps, and died 
away; tiie blue sky became islanded above us by a 
huge black < loud, and our thirst grew insupportable. 
After a rest somewhat longer than usual, we caught 
tiie glimmer of a falling stream, some half-mile off, 
but sep ir.itcd frdfn ns by uneven and rugged grosnid. 
And ‘ Who drinks first?’ exclaimed Hairy; and‘I,’ 
and ‘I,’ we answered, and each took ins owu way 
with <i cheer, and started at racing speed for the 
welcome gill. 

Bj tliis time the last wandering cloud had Joined 
the threatening mass that hung swollen am? dark 
above in, like an impersonation of wrath; and one 
instant the suuhght gleamcil*ove?the landscape, and 
the next, the shadow overcast it, as fever flushes a 
sick man's brow. Mountain-top could not be dis¬ 
cerned from cloud, andwthc blackness of night was 
gathering, when on a sfldcAu He heaven hurst into 
flaine, find tiie earth glared and reddened to tpeat it. 
Tin* pent-up thunder broke forth at tiie same unftant, 
and rolled out again ami again before the first echoes 
had died away upon tho lulls. A few big drops feU 
on mv foAhead, and tlign a living wad ot rain moved 
swiftly against me. It fairly be it. my breath out, 
and I could hardly euise my eyes to see the glory of 
the tempest, 1 Hhc sheet after sheet of lightning which 
seemed to'wrap the dead earth round, while' tho 
thornier hymned its terrible requiem. , 

Faint, weary, and wet os I was, a groat joy 
seemed to depart when the storm ceased, which ft 
did timost at once. Never bad I seen Dame Nature 
in a more awful mood; scarce ever, too, under a 
more lovely aspect than when the sun smote-through 
the cloud-rack, throwing broad veils of silver over 
tiie green hillsides, and setting great crowns of pearl* 
upon their heads; intertwining the hair of the 
pine-woods with strings of diamonds, and awakening 
a thousand becks which ran straight to the valley* in 
song. Prank was already at the goal, and welcQnf&i 
me with shouts of triumph. lie had taken across 
tiie marsh as I had done, but by a securer track. 
Harry, who had chosen the outer edge of the table¬ 
land, along tho clitfs, h^d not yet come. We waited 
for some time* impatiently, for tho afternoon was by 
this time far advanced; and when we went back *td, 
seek for him, it was with beating hearts. Neither 
whispered to the other his secret fear; but we ren#tfr, 
plaihly^enougli in each other’s eyes. What if that kfefK 
laugh-music should be never heard agAfe? if tfi&J 
noble eyes should be glazed in death, and the beauti¬ 
ful face be marred by those cruel cliffs? and with the 
thought arose the look of his fond mother in the 
hour when we should bring her lifeless dijrlfog home! 
Not till wo had peered down every cliff nod gill, *nd 
searched over the treacherous bog In vain, did Frank, 
with a face I shall never quite forget, approach the 
verge of the precipice. If our Harry' had silica there, 
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liS hope was over. But no; thank God, there 
&> terrible thing in that green valley—no one 
1 »pot, such as I once have seen, whereon the eye 
r fg riveted at once- 1 a knot of clothes, with the evil 
'hbtis clanging around it. We took the sa^ie perilous 
' path which the lost boy liadUaken, where the height 
above ami the depth below were a bgrden to our 
brain, and presently wo found the narrow footway 
broken down before us. Jt must have been a during 
foot that wohld trust itself to ltap to the other side, 
and but a slight form wlicpe weight could have there 
alighted m safety, A few feet iurther on, the goat- 
track—for it wob nothing more—was returned, and 
rounded, out of our sight, an enormous roi k. Frank 
was foremost, and leaped the ehasni without an 
instant’s thought. No courage, no sell-jut liiice, could 
hare induced any man to do so who had hesitated for 
a moment. The ground gave way with him, and lie 
fell his whole length down, still clinging by lus haudv, 
boweves, to the firmer part. Agile and wary as a 
panther, lie bail done ids best to guard against tins 
danger by coming down on all-fuprs. I hid my ej es 
in terror as lie clung spasmodically for a few soeohds, 
and collected all ins strength for a spring upwards, 
and*when I looked again, he wa i m comparative 
safety. There was an impassable burner of sonu. 
eighteen feet of sheer precipice beta ecu him and nfe; 
he rounded the point before him, and a ery of dull¬ 
ness assured me that he had at least found Hairy 
alive. I clambered back again with difficulty, to see 
whether 1 could get down to them from above, but it 
was not to bo attempted. The great rock jutted out 
light over them, ariC thtfre was no pathway round it 
from the other side at fill. Whether the track had 
ever been continued fuither, I could not tell, but 
it now led clearly into a canplcto ml do nr c, from 
which there was no ewoipif uiflest by wing*. 

To starved to death, or to be dashed dofvn th 
ateep*hy the first wind, seemed to bo the inevitable 
fate of my poor toothers. Frank’s vouo came up 
front the abyss, and somewhat calmed me. ,‘Iliirrj 
has fainted witfi terror,’ he qaid, ‘I liaie^no doubt 
his head failed hjm at this spot. We cannot roun 1, 
the rock again from hence, but tlicre is room enough 
to stand, and oven to sit here, for botft of us. Ho 
you, Fred, go down to Borrow dale at onA-, before’it 
gets dark, mid bung up with jou at daylight hilf-a- 
dozen strong pien, and all tho slienp-ropes jou cm 
get together; and pray Heaven send us a calm night, 
and that our Harry may be > ct .preserved to us.’i 

With a heart-felt injunction te the brave fellow to 
be of gdod courage, and to rely on me, I started on 
my errand of life and death. A frantic anxiety 
urged me to fly like the wmd, and the most dan¬ 
gerous paths seemed to have lost all their terrors; 
but one false step, or even a slip to sprain an ankle, 
THjjuld be, 1 knew, destruction to those dear ones on , 
the steep; so I chose my way v with caution, and did 
Sot reach the valley till ‘dusk. The greatest eager¬ 
ness and sympathy were at once maiuicsteil; we 
eelleeted plenty of the great cables used to extricate 
the crag-fast sheep, and caiqje up with tlio carln st 
streaks of light in a great company. *>We could sec 
the rock plainly enough from Borrowdale, but not 
Bie two figures crouching under it; no heath-flower 
bftfcmed above it, nor basil nor trei over its stum 
seamed visage, and its wrinkled brows sccvieu to 
overhang tee height with a consciousness of cruel 
power. It was not so easy, however, to find it from 
above; and having omitted to leave a man below to 
dfroct us, we wasted some precious ir mutes. At last 
we came upon the spot, and heard brother Frank 

a oat to’us in a sad voice: ‘He is'alive, for he 

_breathe*; hut that is al^,’ 

W dreadful hours pasted in company with bis 
charge had evidently shaken even his fortitude. 


It was arranged that many smaller topes should bo 
taken down with the 'ratc^er, in care they needed,’ 
both to ho secured to the cables. We twiitsd.three 
of these last, for greater security, into one. Bo one 
opposed my natural entreaty to he permitted to be 
lowered first; toft I saw the shepherds shaking their 
heads, as if they doubted my being of much service. 
Ten or a dozen attached themselves to the end of 
the tether, and I was fastened to the other, in a loop, 
which formed a sort of seat. A long staff was given 
me to keep myself off the face of the precipice, and 
then they let mo drop downward. Lower aniHower, 
and out of their sighf, I sank slowly, but not without 
much motion. It required all my attention to prevent 
dashing against the crags: if I pushed off gently, I 
lut them again at oncoj if I gave a bold thrust, I 
was turned round, and flung upon them backwards. 
Presently, I sank below the level of the rock under 
which my brothers lay, and saw them. Harry was 
testing m the other’s lap, with a corpse-like face, and 
quite motionless, as one' to whom no hart could 
| happen more, and whom no poivcr could save. Frank 
I kept his e;es toward the stone and away from the 
di//y height, and he did but glance at me for an 
instant, and thin resumed his position. 

‘Get back, Frederick; get bodf, For the love of 
Heaven. Let the best shepherd amongst them take 
jour place; and even then, I fear we two shall never 
see homo ngim.’ And indeed it required far more 
skill th m 1 could boast of to get such a momentum 
as might carry me into the crevice, and still lees 
could I have snatched a hold that might have sus- 
l lined uie there. I gave the signal to lk.ul up, and 
( told the men how matters stood. 

| ‘Was Air Kr.mk suflfiilcntly master of himself, 

! and safely sitnited, to draw a man in by one of 
the lesser ropes, it «uch could be thrown to liltVi ?’ 

, they asked. I unsworn! ‘No,’ and it seemed greatly 
to disconcert them. The lightest and most agile 
or the party, however, volunteered to do his best, 

I and over ho went, as I had done. He required 
imuli more rope this time, in order to .get a sufficient 
, swing on it tor his purpose; and those who were not 
engage 1 in holding last could see him strike out and 
ictnrn to tlie face of tho cliff quite clearly. After 
onu or two tremendous strains, the rope suddenly 
slacken'd, and wc knew that he had found foothold 
somewheie underneath. I don’t pretend to say how 
it was done, tor it seems to me to tills day to have 
biyn a miracle of mercy: I only know*tlmt the next 
haul of ours brought up the shepherd with Harry, 
yet alive, within ins arms; and again, that tho fine 
fellow was let down, and came up with my good, 
brave Frank in safety. Tie was not much lets 
changed to look at than his charge. Anxiety and 
despair had done, it seemed, the work of years with 
him; anil we had to carry the one, and lead the 
other’s uncertain foots tepa home. 

Y/eeks passed hwny .before the strong man grew 
himself again; and ‘ >r the delicate boy, a sick-room 
was ills prison for months. The exposure to. tee 
night-air after the pelting storm, had overtasked his 
lulling, mid his sleep was long disturbed by what he 
had suffered; his thin white fingers would clutch at 
empty ,iir, in dreams, and his brows grow damp at 
the imaginary abyss that seemed to yawn beneath 
him. The events of that awful time indeed, haunted 
ins memory by day and night to the last; but he 
never recalled them without the deepest thankful* 
ness. ‘I die amongst you all,’ he said, ‘safe—aafot ' 
.dear FranV, at home.’ And he left us before the 
winter came, when all beautiful things were decaying 
and about to perish likewise. For us, although we ’ 
yield to none, by this time, in tracking the wild fok 
to his lair, and tee raven to her lofty nest, we never 
pass that sock ufton tee Fella without some awe; 
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SO; and, on the whole, It lias always 
ItnmK me as a veity "curious instance in its way. It 
ttfaWstw this wonderful fart, tha^ animals caninter- 
!«&!ge idras without language; and is the more 
remarkable tint they were not farced intoMliis asso- 
tllatipn, as wild dogs nre, by *fciy necessity for provid- 
log, by united efforts, for their common«siibsistence, 
! or for the attack upon some prey, against which the 
1 strength ofone^ would not avail. * f 

Among the‘creatures which, Ip a wild state, are 
interesting, may be mentioned the wild pig. Thoro is 
something in the grisly majesty and fierce self-reliance 
of the ftill-grown boar which impresses ittclf on ail 
minds. Nothing can bo more savage and formidable 
than the countenance of this animal'; and his strength 
and speed, when not cheeked ifi his range of ground, 
are wonderful. Yet lie is very easily domesticated. A 
friend of mine supplied liimsclf with pork and hac on 
for many years from a breeds of puce German wild 
boars; and excellent they wore. He lmd, when I first 
saw them, a magnificent patriarchal old fellow, ot tre¬ 
mendous appearance, but ns gcntlc,ns tame pig could 
be. This boar, as ho had plenty of successors grow ing 
tip about him, iny friend bestowed upon a ceitmn 
zoologffcal garden, where lie became a liist-rate attrac¬ 
tion. Whatever else was neglected, one vyis sure to 
see a crowd around the strong paling by which this 
fierce and dangerous wild beast was confined ‘Hid 
you seu the wild hoar?’ ‘Oli, what n hideous monster!’ 
waj in every mouth. I remember one day treating 
quite a sensation of liorroV, by going up to the 
paling, calling my old acquaint mco by name, and, 
when he came up granting and lurking to wliue 1 
Stood, scratching Ins jaws and poll to lus infinite 
satisfaction. 'Ibis reminds mo of a wild-hoar anec¬ 
dote I had from the latq Sij \t*. Maxwell. It would 
seem that a friend of lnadn Scotian^ 1 had received from 
GermsAjyei splendid boar, which soon aftjr contrived 
to make his escape, by leaping a wall such as, it was 
presumed, no pig could possibly get over. IIo made 
his way into a p.udc where a number of j oniy? vattlo 
were grazing; and they, being excited by Ins strange 
appearance, gave chase at once, and ended by iairly 
bringing him to bay. I have alwifjs lie.jrd, on the 
continent, that a hoar will overthrow hoi so and man/ 
if they abide his onset, and 1 fully believe it; but 
so determined was the onslaught of these slots upon 
the present one, that, forming a circle around him, 
they contrived to trample him to death, and almost to 
atoms. “ * 

I have had occasion to remark before, that some of 
the very wildest birds and animals are capable of being 
tamed with facility, if taken young; while others are 
just the reverse. 

Tlie stag and deer tribe, generally, are instances of the 
former peculiarity; indeed, the boldness of tame btags 
renders them even dangerous I take it for granted 
that they could scarcely ever be tolerated as domestic 
animals from their bold and fierce temjfcr, and their 
tendency to use their horns when provoked. I have 
often seen it tried* but always with the result, that the 
bucks were found quite intolerable, and duly ‘ killed 
off. 1 * An exception may be claimed for a very fine 
stag I once knew as forming part of the staff of a 
marching regiment. He went with his corps every¬ 
where, was much admired at reviews and other siu h 
gatherings. I ( knew another case of a tame buck, 
^hioli, in a country town, would stroll in from his 
'master's house in the suburbs, and was constantly seen 
, scampering back with a loaf of bread, a dried fish, or 
* li* of hac ? n in *ds mouth; for nothing came amiss 
.Si!?? *PP el,te * He was the plague of the hucksters' 
ani ^ coa ^ no doubt, a good sum 

W tendency to ill-temper and ferocity runs 
8'#P the antelope tribe; and the ibex and chamois 


arc example* of it. I fcnbw a ease some y ears ago of a 
Very fine chamois, in the collection of the Duke of 
Qotha, which became so dangerous that it had to he 
destroyed. By the way, I could not help feeJlngj when 
I saw these animals, what a pity it is that so little 
pains arc taken to afford such as arc kept in captivity 
some opportunity of shewing their native qualities. 
These chamois w ere confined in a small court, with a 
miniature attempt at a rocky pinnacle in the centre. 
Now, it would have cost but a trifle to enclose with 
wooden poles from the adjoining forest a space con¬ 
siderably larger, and within this to have irected 
something*which might hnvo given these interesting, 
ere.ituies an opportunity of displaying their wondrous 
agility. Perhaps {hi* additional space and climbiyig- 
ground might have saved the life of the beautiful 
bm k, by giv ing him some vent lor his pent-up energies, 

1 was told that nothing could he more formidable than 
the way in v^hkh he had recently attacked a calf 
belonging to the keeper, which unluckily came in his 
way. lie charged the poor beast with great violence, 
inserting the points ot his little crooked horns with 
great dexterity in its side, and ripping it open in such 
a way ns to cause almost instant death. 

it seems singular that we hear nothing of attempts 
to introduce the chamois and ibex into Scotland. 
Ought not the wild solitude of our Highland ranges 
to afford them a dwelling suitable to their nature 
and habits ? It may indeed bo doubtful whether any 
mountains below the level of perpetual snow would 
be cool enough for the ibex m summer; but the 
experiment would be wcf.l wortli trial. 

What a noble animal is the now ncrfMy extinct 
ibex! It is a gteit mist ike to suppose that tho 
chamois disputes vrtth him tiic honour of the highest 
mountain throne. On the eontraiy, of all four-footed 
creatures, ho alone breithes the keen air of the Alpine 
summits; and although descending at night to feed in 
tilt loner innges, jet his home is the bosom of the 
eternal glacier, stretched at length upon which ho 
passes the summer-day, and strives to cool by its 
contac t his heated blood. 

What would one not give to see a herd of these 
wonderful creatures, with their huge horns recurved 
almost to the tad, vet skipping lightly from wag to 
crag, and finding a safe footing amongst the moBt 
appalling precipices! It is not surprising that tho 
chase of the ibex lias for the hunter ot the Alps all the 
fascination of gambling. No laws, however strict, can 
restrain him; and although, at least in Savoy, it is 
penal to destroy tho ibex, tho work of slaughter goes 
on unchecked. 

Tho race is thinning out year by j-ear; but it has 
survived tiie period assigned by De Sausfcure for its 
extermination. When taken, it is a valuable prize. 
The skin is of some importance in commerce; tho 
flesh is excellent, and the liorns, If good, will fetch 
from L .3 to L .4 sterling. 

Good liorns are known by their size and tho number 
of knobs along their edge. Each year of the animal’s 
life, a knob is added, and they never exceed thirty, 
that being understood as the extreme ago of the ibex. 

I was. fortunate enough to procure, some years .since, 
a fine pair of horns, wiiich mark about twenty-nine 
years’ growth; but such instances are now very rare, 
and will soon be unknown altogether. 

A 11 the horns brought to market are not necessarily 
the result of poaching. Some are generally found, 
when the snow melts in spring, lying at the foot of 
precipices ever which the poor beasts have beefr 
carried by tho falling avalanches. Such must have 
been the fate of the bearer of the horns alluded to, 
and awful the crash with whieh the patriarch cube 
to his end, for the strong bones of the skull were split 
in two, although apparently almost as hard qa Iron, 
and a portion went with each horn. 









l believe,! ant scarcely in order in speaking of the informed frontiersmen canid gjre'Uftly 
Ibex among the antelopes; he u, after all, only a«| on this point. For my par*, Jbeliwapdibat 
sapefior Sort of goat The chamois is allowed to more than a thonpnd warriors, even after i 
hoi? an intermediate place, and act as a connecting- tion of the traitor fians; and*th|a was the i 


link between the goat and the true antelopes. one who tyew them yell—old Hickman the 

* . ITow, then, were so main’ to find axis ten 


middle of a morass ? Ilad they been provident^ 

O f B O I‘A: there accumulated a grand commissariat? 

A romance. tllls question coulej at once be answers? fit f 

_ negative. It was well known that the'contrary W 

oiiAFtnn lxl xiin aourn. * the case—for in this year the SemLnoles were without j 

The dispatch called for instant obedience. Fortun- eicu their usual supply. * Their removal had been t 
ntely my horse was still under tjie saddle, ii»d in less urged in /ho spring; and, iu consequence of tho _ 
than five minutes I was upon Ins back, and galloping doubtful prospect before them, many families bad' 
for the volunteer camp. . planted little—some not at nil. Their crop, therefore,, V 


for the volunteer camp. 

Among these eager warriors, tile nows produced 
a joyous excitement, expressed in a wild fan rah. 
Enthusiasm supplied the place of discipline; tnd, in 


less than half on hour, the corps was accoutred and citizens. 


ready for the road. 

There was nothing to cause delay. The conimnnd 
to march was given j the bugle sounded the * forward,’ 
and the troop filing ‘by tnoB,’ into a long somewhat 
irregular line, took the route for Fort King. 

1 galloped home to say adieu. It was a buiried 
leave-taking—left happy than my last—but I rode 


Wliat likelihood, then, of their finding subsistence 
throughout a long campaign V They would bo 
starved out of tliezr fastnesses—they must come out, 
and either stand ifglit, or sue for peace. So people 
believed. 

Tin* topic wit* discussed as we rode along. * It 
was one of primary interest to all young warriors 


away with more contentment, under the knowledge I tlarstmg Uit fame—inasmuch as, should the enemy 


that my sister was now warned, and there was no 
longer any danger of an alliance w itli Arens Ringgold. 

The orderly who brought the dispatch rode back 
with the troop. As we marched along, he communi¬ 
cated the camp-news, and ruqiours in eirrulition at 
the fort. .Many events had occurred, of which we 
had not heard. The Indians had forsaken their 
towns, taking with them their wiigis, children, cattle, 
and chattels. Some of their villages they had them¬ 
selves fired, leaving nothing for their pile-fared 


determine to pursue so ingloriods a system of War¬ 
fare, where were the laurels to be plucked? A 
campaign in the miasmatic and pestilential climate 
of the swamps was more likely to yield a luxuriant 
crop of cypresses. , 

Most hoped, and lienee believed, that the Indiana 
would soon grow hungry, and shew’ themselves in a 
fair field of fight. 

Tiierc were different opinions os to the possibility 
of their subsisting 'beuraclvesfpr a lengthened period 


enemies to destroy. This proved a determination to of time. Some—and these were men best acquainted 


engage in a general war, had other proofs ol tips 
disposition been wanting. Whither they had gone, 
even our spies had been unable to find out. It was 
supposed by some that they had moved further south, 
to a more distant part of the peninsula. Others 
alleged that they bad betaken themselves to the 
great swamp that stretches for many leagues around 
the head-watc.rs of the Amarura river, and known 
as the * Cove of the Ouithlacooehee.’ 

This last conjecture was the moie likely, though so 
secretly and adroitly had they managed their migra¬ 
tion, that not a trace of the movement could be de- 


with the allure of the country—expressed 'their 
belief that they could. The old alligator-hunter was * 
of this,way of thinking. 

‘ Thuv*got,’ said lie, ‘ thet ere durJled brier wi’ the 
big roots they calls “eoonty; - ’* it/jrons putty nigli 
over ail the swamp, nil' in some places as thick as a 
oanc-brake.»It ui the best o’ eatin’, an’ drinkin’ too, for 
they m.tkw a diink o it. An* then tliar’s the akurns 
o’ the live-oak—them ere ain't sccli bad eatin’, ( when 
well roasted i’ the ashes. They may gathur thousands. 
o’ bushels, I reckon. An’ nixt tliar ’s'tlie cabhidgo in 
the Jiead o’ the big.palmetter; thet ere’ll gi’ them 


tected. The spies of the friendly Indians—the keenest greens. As to thar meat, tliar’s deer, an - tliar’s bar— 
that could be employed—wore unable to discover a good grist o’ cm in the swamp—an' tliar’s allygator, 
their retreat. It was supposed that they intended to a toi’ably goodish wliecn o’ them varmint, I reckon 
act only on the defensive—that is, to make plundering — t0 say nothin’ o’ turtle, an’ turkey, an' squrr’ils, an? 
forays on whatever quarter was left unguarded by snakes, an’ s.uidrats; for, durn a red-skin! be kin pat 
troops, and then retire with their booty to the fast- anythin’ that crawls—from a punkin to a polecat, 
nesses of the swamp Their conduct up to this time Han’t you b’liove it, feilars ? Them ere InjOna ain’t 
rendered the supposition probable enough. In such a gwine to starve, s’easy as you think for, ThuTl 
case, the war might not be so eSsily brought Ai a b°'d out by ?iar teeth an’ toe-nails, jest so long tt 
termination; in other words, there might be no war thar’s a eotable thing in the darnationed swamp— 


At oil, but a succession of fruitless marches and pur¬ 
suits; for it was well enough understood that if the 
Indians did not choose to stand before ub in action, 

—tx_u 1_ HssU .1...__/• _1 • 1 


that’s wliat thu 'll do.’ 

This sage reasoning produced cdhviction in the 
minds of those who heard it. After all, the despite?. 


we sHould have but littje chance of overhauling enemy might not be so helpless as was generally 
them in their retreat. • imagined. . 

The fear of tho troops wbb, that their adversaries The march of the volunteers was not conductesHfa 
would ‘ take to the cover,* where it would be difficult, a «riet military style. It was so commenced ; hut. 
if not altogether impossible, to find them. the officers soon found it impossible to Carry out thu 

However, this state of things could not be per- ‘tactics.’ The men, especially the younger Opes, 
petual; the Indians could not always subsist upon could not he restrained irom occasionally falUng out 
plunder, where the booty must be every dby growing °f the lines—to help themselves to a pull out of some 
less. They were too numerous for a mere band of odd-looking flask; and at intervals one would gallop 
robbers, though there existed among the whites a * nt0 tho woods, in hopes- of getting a shot at a 
Wry imperfect idea of their numbers. Estimates deer or turkey he had 'Aught a glimpse of through 

placed them at Dram one to five thousand goals the trees. , _ 

— runaway negroes included—aid even the best “ * ; ” 


the officers soon found it impossible to Carry out thu 
‘tactics.’ The men, especially the younger Opes, 


was lus than in ordinasy years; and previous to the - 
final council at Fort King, numbers at them had, been,) 
both buying and begging food from the frontier.,. 


* Smlat ftmtin-tkitta. 
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■ Reasoning with tliese fellow*, on the. part of their 
at&Qet*, proved rather a fruitless affair ; and getting 
angry with them, was only to elicL a sulky rejoinder. 
^Sergeant IJickmao tfas extremWy wroth with some 
of the offenders. « ' 

'' ,«Greenhorns J ’ be exclaimed; ‘ darnatkmed green¬ 
horns i let ’em go on at it. May a allocatur eet me, 

‘ ff thqy don’t behave diiTrent by’m by. I ’ll stake my 
critter agin any boss in the crovtd, that some o’ them 
ere fellars ’ll git sculped aforn sundown; darned* if 
they don’t.’ 

No one offered to take the old hunter’s bet, and 
fortunately for them, as his words proved prophetic. 

A young planter, fancying himself as safe as if 
riding through liis own sugar-canes, had galloped off 
from the line of march. A«deer, seen browsing in 
the savanna, offered an attraction too strong to ho 
resisted. 

He had not been gone fi^c minutes— had scarcely 
passed out of sight of Ills comrades—when two shots 
were heard in quick succession; and the next moment, 
his riderless horse came galloping^back to the troop. 

The line was halted, and faced in the direction 
whence the shots had been heard. An advance-party 
mdvtd forward to the ground. *No enemy wns 
discovered, nor the traces of any, except those exhi¬ 
bited in the .dead body of the young planter, that 
lay perforated with a brace of bullets just as it had 
fallen out of the saddle. 

Jt was a lesson—though an unpleasant one to 
bis cmnradcs—and after this, there were no more 
attempts at deer-stalking. The man was buried on 
the spot where h#lay*, and with the troop more 
regularly and compactly formed—now an easier duty 
for ita officers—we continued the march unmolested, 
and before sunset were within the stockade of the 
tort. T * 

V ° CCTAPTP.R J.XIf. ( 

A XJ> O C K OX T11 E nr.it. 

Excepting the memory of one short lyiur, Fort 
Ring had for me no pleasant, reminiscence's. There 
had been some a new arrivals in my absence, but 
none of them worthy of companionship. They only 
rendered quarters more crowded, and l accomniodfi- 
tlon more difficult to obtain. The sutlbr and the 
blacklegs were rapidly making their fortunes; and 
these, with tho quartermaster, the commissary,* and 
the * beef-contractor,’ appeared to be the only 
prosperous men about the place.* » 

The * beau ’ was still chief- aid-de-camp, gaily 
caparisoned as ever; but of him 1 had almost ceased 
to think. * 

It was not.long before I was ordered upon duty— 
almost the moment after my arrival—and that, as 
usual, of a disagreeable kind. Before I bad time to 
«k£ain a mdment’s rest after the long ride—even 
before I could wash the road-dust from my skin—I 
Was summoned to the quarters of the eommander-in- 
, chief. 

What could he want with me, in such hot haste? 
Was it about the duels? Were these old seorcs 
going to be reckoned up ? * 

Not without some apprehension did I betake myself 
ijjto the presence of the general. 

it proved, however, to be nothing concerning, the 
past;though, when I learned the duty I was to perform, 

I half revetted that it was not a reprimand. 

1 “found the agent closeted with the commander-in- 
chief- They had designed another interview with 
Om&tla and 1 Black Dirt.’ I was merely wanted aB > 
, SB interpreter. 

Unitfd fttttM m my, tiJ^o two nfacen are quite distinct. 
A'SwUlwlMiry cams only for the itftier man; n quartermaster’* 
dal/ »to abetter, clniue, «*>, aqd equip. A wise regulation. 


The object of this fresh interview with the chiefs 
was stated in my hearing.- It was to arrange a plan 
for concerted action between the troop* and the 
friendly Indians, who were to act as our .aliiegAgainet 
their own countrymen; the latter—as was nbwhnown 
by certain information—being collected in large force 
in the ‘ Cove of the Ouithlacoochee.’ Their actual 
position was still unknown; but that, it was confi¬ 
dently hoped, would be discovered by-the aid of the 
friendly chiefs, and their spies, who were constantly 
on the run. 

The meeting had been already pre-arranged. The 
chiefs—v’lio, as already stated, had gone to Fort 
Brooke, and were there living under protection of the 
garrison—were to make a secret journey, and meet 
the agent and gciteral at an appointed place—the old 
ground, the hommock by the pond. 

The meeting had been fixed for that very night-^-as 
soon as it should be dark enougli to hide tho approach 
of both tempters and traitors. 

It wns dark enough almost the moment the sun 
went down—for the moon was in her third quarter, 
and would not be in the sky until after sunset. 

Shortly after twilight, therefore, we three proceeded 
to tho spot—the general, the agent, and the interpreter, 
just as we had done on the former Occasion. 

The chiefs were not there, and this caused a little 
surprise. By the noted punctuality with which an 
Indian keeps liis assignation, it was expected they 
would have been upon the ground, for the hour 
appointed had arrived. 

‘ Wliat is detaining Jhem ? What can be detaining 
them?’ mutually inquired commissioner*nd general. 

Scarcely an instant passed till the answer came. 
It came from afar w and in u singular utterance; but it 
could be no other than a reply to the question—so 
both my companions conjectured. 

Borne upon the night-breeze was the sound of 
strife—the sharp cracking of rifles and pistols; and, 
distinctly heard above all, the shrill Yo-ho-ehee. 

I The sounds weredistant—away amid the far woods; 
but they were sufficiently distinct to admit of the 
interpretation, that a life-and-death struggle was 
going on between two parties of men. 

It could be no feint, no false alarm to draw the . 
soldiers from the fort, or terrify the sentinel on liis 
post. There was an enrnestness in the wild treblo of 
those shrill cries, that convinced the listener human 
blood was being spilled. 

JWy companions were busy with conjectures. I 
saw that neither possessed a high degree of courage, 
for that is not necessary to become a general In my 
warlike experience, I have seen more than one hiding 
behind a tree or a piece of wall. One, indeed, who 
was afterwards elected the chief of twenty millions of 
people, I have seen skulking in a ditch to screen hits 
self from a stray shot, while his lost brigade, half a 
mile in the advance, whs gallantly fighting under the 
guidance of a sublieutenant. 

But why should . r speak of these things here? The 
world is full of such heroes. 

‘ It is they, by-,’ exclaimed tlie commissioner. 

* They have been waylaid ; they are attacked by the 
others; that rascal Fowell for a thousand 1 ’ * 

* It is extremely probable,’ replied the other, who 
seemeerto have a somewhat steadier nerve, and spoke 
more coolly. ‘ Yes, it must be. There are no troops 
in that direction; no whites either—not a man.', It 
must therefore be an affair among the Indians them¬ 
selves ; and what else than an attack upon the 
friendly chiefs? You are right, Thompson; it is g* 
you say? 

‘ If so, general, it wiU be of no use our remnksfeig 
here. If they have waylaid Omatlg, they, will of 
course have superior numbers, and he must ton.' We 
need not expect hfia? 
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‘No; he is not Jikflly to come, neither he nor Lasts. 
A* you ety, it is idle for us to remain here. X think 
we may «b veil return to the fort.* 

There Was a moment's hesitation, during which I 
fancied * Both generals were debating in their own 
minds whether it would be graceful rtius to* give up 
their errrfftd and purpose. 

‘If they should come’-continued the soldier. 

‘General,’ «nid I, taking the liberty to interrupt 
him, ‘if you desire it, I shall remain upon the ground 
for a while, and see. If they should come,’ T ndded, in 
continuation of the broken sentence, ‘1 can proceed 
to the fort, and give you notice.’ , . 

I could not have made a proposition more agreeable 
to the two. It was instantly accepted, and the brace 
of official heroes moved awny, leaving me to myseli. 

It was not long ere I had cause to regret my 
generous rashness. My Jat« companions could sc .reels 
havo reached the fort when the sounds pf the strife 
suddenly ceased, and I heard tho < aha-qurcia the 
Seminole shout of triumph. I was still listening to 
its wild intonations, when lialf-a-diuen nun—dark¬ 
bodied men—rushed out ot the bushes and surrounded 
me where I stood. 

Despite tho poor light the stars afforded, I could 
see sliming blades, guns, pistols, and tomahawk-. 
The weapons were too near my eyes to he mistaken 
for the fire-flies that had been ghtteimg around mj 
head; besides, the clink oi steel was in my ears. 

My assailants made no outcry, perhaps because 
they were too near the fort; and my own shouts 
were soon suppressed by a blow that levelled me to 
the earth, depriving me as well of consciousness as oi 
speech. 

CHAPTER T\II1. * 

AN ISDIAV PVIflllONIP 

After a short spell of oblivinusness, I recovered my 
senses. I perceived that the Indians were still aiming 
me, but no longer in the menacing attitudes m which 
I had seen them before being struek down; on tho 
contrary, they appeared to be treating me with kind¬ 
ness. One of them held my head upon his knee, 
while another was endeavouring to stanch the blood 
that was running freely ftom a wound in my Ic tuples 
The others stood around regirding me with intrust, 
and apparently an nous about my rcrovery. 

Their behaviour caused me surprise, for I had no 
Other thought than that they lind intended to kill 
me ; indeed, as I sank under the stroke of the toma¬ 
hawk, my senses had gone out, under tlip inipressu n 
that I teas killed. Such a reflection is not uncom¬ 
mon to those whom a blow has suddenly deprived of 
consciousness. 

My surprise was of an agreeable character. I felt 
that I still lived—that I was but littl rt hurt; and not 
likely to receive any further damage from those who 
•unrounded me. ( 

They were speaking to one another in low 
tones, pronouncing tho prognosis of my wound, and 
apparently gratified that they had not killed me. 

* We have spilled your blood; but it is not danger¬ 
ous,’ sajd one, addressing himself to me in his native 
tongue. ‘It was I who gaye the blow. ITuluak! it 
was dark. Friend of the Rising Sun! we fu\ not 
know you. We thought you were the yatika-clvrco.* 
It is his blood we intended to spill. We expected to 
find him here; he lias been here: where gone?’ 

I pointed in the direction of the fort. 

•Hulwakt’ exclainied several in a breatfy and in a 
tone that betokened disappointment; and then turn-* 
ing aside, they conversed with each other in a low 
PS&t*. i 

'Jw not,' said the first speaker, again standing 


• The * great speaker ’—the oommiaaloMr. 


before me, ’ftienci of the Rising Sufti we wtfl'qpt do 
fiirther harm to yens but yOu must go with us »the 
chiefs. They are n^far off. Comen 

I was once more upon my feet? and perhaps by a 
desperate effort might, have escaped. The- aitempV 
however, might have cos# me a second knock-down 
—perhaps my„lifo. Moreover, tho courtesy of ttf> 
captors at once set my mind at ease. Go wherc^they* 
■night, I felt that I Intel noticing to fear from them ; 1 
anig without hesitation, I consented to ’ accompany’ 
them. t 

My captors, throwing themselves into single file, 
and assigning me a position in their midst, at onoe 
start off through the*woods. For some time we 
walked rapidly, the *patli taken ly the leader of the 
party being easily followed, even m the darkness, by 
those behind. 1 observed that we were going in the , 
direction wlienre had been heard the sounds of the* 
conflict, that hail long sinne ceased to vibrato upon tbe 
air. Of whatever nature had been the struggle, it 
w is evidently brought, to a dose, and evon the victors 
no longtr nth ml tli(i raha-queent. 

We had advanced nlout a mile when the moon 
arose; and tin wow's beioining more open, I could 
sic niv raptors more distinctly. I recognised*ttie 
f nturcs of ,jne or two of them, from having seen 
thefn at the countll. They were warriors of the 
Mi cos.me iiihr, the followers of Oeeola. From, this 
I conjfitiired that In was one of the chiefs before 
whom 1 wns being conducted. • 

M> conjecture proved correct. We had unit gone 
much further, when the* path led into an opening in 
tlie woods, in the nudst of’wliifli a large body of 
Indians, about a hundred in all, were grouped 
together. A little apart was a smaller group—the 
chiefs and head warriorf In their npdst I observed 
0 <;eola. * * » 

The grounij exhibited a singular and sanpiytary 
spectacle. Dead bodies were lying about gashed with 
wounds still fresh and bleeding Some of tbe dead 
lay upon t their Incks, their unclosed eyes glaring 
ghastly upon tlic moon, all in the atntildes m which 
they h.td fallen. The seilping-knge had done its 
work, as flic whilRh patch upon the rrowns, laced 
with scams of crimson red. shewed the skulls divested 
of their Impute covciing. Men were strolling about 
with the fresh scalps in their hands, or elevated upon 
the mu/ides ol their guns. , 

There was po mjstery in what 1 saw; I knew its 
mearang will. The men who had fallen were of the 
traitor tribes—the followers ot Lusta Ilajo and 
Omatla. 

According to the arrangement witli tho commis¬ 
sioner, the chiefs had left Fort Brooke, accompanied 
by a chosen bind of their retainers. Their intention 
had become known to the patriots—their movements 
hail been watched —they had heen attacked on t)UI 
way ; and, after a short struggle, overpowered. Most 
of them had fifilen in the mi he— a few, with the chief 
Lusta Ilajo, luid contrived to escape ; ’while still 
another few—among w hom was Omatjp. himself—had 
been taken prisoners during the conflict, and were 
jet alive. Tlfby hnd been rescued from death only 
to suffer it in a more ceremonial shape. 

I saw the captives where they stood, dose at haaA 
ondifast bound to some trees. Among them I rectify 
msed sheer leader, by the grace of Commissioner 
Thompson, * king of the Seminole nation.’ 

By those around, Ins majesty was now regarded 
with but slight deference. Many a willing regicide 
stood near him, and would have taken his life with¬ 
out iurtlier ceremony. But these were restrained by 
the chiefs, who opposed the violent proceeding, aim 
who had gome to the determination to give Omatla 
a trial, according to the laws and customs df theit 
nation. 
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As vs arrived upon the ground, this trial was 
BQipg on. The ghiefs were in council. « 

One of my captors reported otk* arrival. I noticed 

• a murmur of disappointment femong the chiefs at 
lie finished making his announcement t They were 
disappointed: 1 was not the captive they had been 
expecting. 

• No notice was taken of me; and I was left fiee 

to loiter about, and vj ntch tfeeir proceedings, if I 
pleased*. • . ' 

The council soon performed its duty. The treason 
of Omatla was too well known to require much 
canvassing; and, of conrse, he was found guilty, and 
condemned to expiate tho crime w itli his hie. 

The sentence was pronounced in the hearing of all 
present. The traitor must die. 

A question arose—who was to bo his executioner? 

There were many who would have volunteered for 
the office— for to take the yfe of 4 traitor, according 
to Indian philosophy, is esteemed an act of honour. 
There would bo no difficulty 111 proi unng an execu¬ 
tioner. 

Many actually did volunteer; but the seivices ot 
these were declined by the council. This was a 
mutter to bo decided by vote • 

The vote was immediately taken. All knew of the 
vow made by Ot.eol.t IIis followers wefe dean out* lie 
should keep it; and on this account, he was unani¬ 
mously elocted to do the deed. He accepted the 
office. 

Knife in hand, Ofcola appro idled the captive, now 
cowering in lus bonds. AH gathued around to 
witness the fatal stab. >Moved by an impulse I muld 
not resist, I drew near with the rest. 

Wo stood, m biealhloss dime, cxpci ting evciy 
moment to ace tho knife plunged into the heart of 
the criminal. , ‘ * * * 

\ye saw the arm upraised, and the blow given, but 
theft was no wound—no blood! The blade bad 
descended upon the thongs that bound the captive, 
and Omatla stood forth free from lus fastenings! 

There was A murmur of disappiobatioL What 
could 0 ?eola mean? Did no design that Onmtla 
should escape ? flic traitor conderuied by the council 
—by all ? ‘ 1 

But it was soon perceived lie bad 110 bufcli inti ntion 
—far different was his design. 

‘ Omatla! ’ said he, looking his adversary sternly in 
the face, ‘you were once esteemed a brave man, 
honoured by jour tribe—by .the whole bcnpnolc 
nation. The white men have corrupted you—they 
have made jou a renegade to your country and jour 
cause, fop all that, j ou shall not die the death of a 
dog. I will kill, but not murdtr jou. My heart 
revolts to slay a man who is helpless and unarmed. 
It shall be a fair combat between us, and men shall 
see that the right triumphs. Give hint back his 
Weapons! Let lum defend lumsulf, if he can.’ 

The unexpected proposal was iccuved with some 
disapprobation. Theio wete many who, lndigmut 
at Omatla’s treason, and still wild with the excite¬ 
ment ptoducedf by the late conflict, would have 
butchered him in lus bonds l 3 ut all saw that Ov'ola 
was determined to act as he had proposed; and no 
opposition was offered. 

’One of the warriors, stepping forward, handed h<s 
weapons to the condemned chief—only bis tomahawk 
and knife, for so 0?eola was himself armed. 

This done, by a sort of tacit understanding, the 
crowd drew back, and the two combatants stood alone 
in the centre. 

The struggle was brief as bloody. Almost at 
the first blow, Opeola struck the hateliet from hia 
’ ’• hand, and witni another stroke, rapidly 
felled Omatla to tho earth. 

• moment me victor was seen bending over 


bia fallen adversary, with his long knife unsheathed, 
and glittering in the moonlight. 

When be rose erect, the steel had lost its sh$en—it 
was dimmed with crimson blood. ,1 

Ogeola hud kept his oath. He bad driven bis 
blade thiough the heart of the traitor—Omatla bad 
ceased to live. 

♦ * * • 

White men afterwards pronounced this deed an 
assassination—a murder. It was not so, any more 
than tiie death of Charles, of Caligula, of Tarquin 
—of a hundred other tyrants, who have oppressed 
or beliajcd their country. 

Public opinion upon such matters is not honest; 
it takes its colour from the cant of tho times, 
changing like the lines of the chameleon. Slieer 
hypocrisy, shameful inconsistency 1 lie only is a 
murdcier who kills from a murderer’s motive. O^eoU 
w js not of tins class. 

* * * » 

My situation was sltogcthei singular. As yet, the 
chiefs lmd taken no notice of my presence; and not¬ 
withstanding the courtesy which had been extended 
to me tiy those who conducted me thither, I was not 
without sonic apprehensions as Jo my safety. It 
might please the council, excited ns they were with 
vvliat had ;ust transpued, and now actually at war 
with our people, to condemn me to a fate similar to 
that which had befallen Omatla. I stood waiting 
their pkasuie, tlieicfore, in anything but a comfortable 
iranie ot mind. 

It was not long bofoie I was ltlicved from my 
apprehensions. As soon as the afiair With Omatla 
was ended, Ofeola approached, and m a friendly 
manner stretched* out Ins hand, which 1 was only too 
happy to leceive 111 friendship. 

lie cxpicsscd regret that 1 had been wounded and 
made,captive by ins men—explained the mixtafco; 
;nd then calling one of his followers, ordered liim 
to guide me back to tlie iort. 

1 had no desire to remain longer than I could help 
upon such tragic ground; and, bidding tho chief 
adieu, I followed my conductor along the path. 

Near the pond, the Indnn left me, and, without 
encountering any further adventures, I re-entered tho 
gates of the tort. 


\ QUESTION , 

' Wuai 111 ikes my brow to throb and aclio‘ > 

Wh it m ikes nunc eyes to weep begin? 

What make, my limbs beneath me quake, 

With shoot ng pains ■* Ah mo 1 The In¬ 
fluenza ’ 

What in ikts my hand so dry and hot? 

W lienee 1 nines this changeless, ceaseless dm— 
This ungina in mine eais? Oh, what— 

• hat can it be ? Ah me! Tho In¬ 
fluenza ! 

WIi it mikes me tmn fny ‘ m’s ’ to * b’s; * 

And talk of 1 chill,’ instead ot ‘ cbln;’ 

. And speak profanely of my ‘d—s,’ 
instead ot ‘ knees ?’ ■ Ah me 1 The In- 
\ fluenza! 

What makes my nose as red as fire? 

What makes such paiehment of my skin? » 
What makes me sneeze—when my desire 
Is not to sneeze ? Ah me I The In- 
‘ fluenza! 

Ovroxtn. Thomas Hoojx 
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‘WANT SOMETHING TO RE AT;.’ 
Nkxt to ‘going out to plnv,’* there is nothing so 
important to 'many children, most children I nuiy 
say, as getting something to read. AfVr a certain 
age, nrul the attainment of a act lain amount of 
scholarship, almost every child begins to ‘read to 
itself’—it may be not omnivorously — perhaps in 
a very trifling banner and degree: a child who 
does not read at all, and docs not like rending of 
some sort or other, is almost an anomaly now-a-daj s, 
at least, among what wo proudly term ‘the edurntid 
classes.' 

It is curious to trace tb$ risp, progress, and 
devclopmen'^of this branch of education, informal 
and unconscious, yet which, more thm any others, 
influences the mind, character, ami disposition of a 
growing-up child. I speak not of prodigies or pre¬ 
cocious geniuses, but of ordinary boys and girls, 
just waking up to think about—not themselves — 
they rarely trouble their little heads with self- 
contemplation, and it is a very had sign if they do 
—but the wonderful world they have tome into; 
about which their chief sentiment is an insatiable 
curiosity. 

No one can spend half a day in the company of 
a moderately intelligent child, if only arnved at 
the age of ‘Wlmt’s flat?’ ‘What zu doin’?’ ‘Wliat 
zu (lot in zu pottet?’ without rrmaihing -vvlut an 
extraordiu iry peculiarity of the infant mind is th*s 
same curiosity. ‘Little people should not want to 
know everything’—‘ Little people should learn not to 
ask questions’—wise axioms of otir grandmothers! 
—but I trust we are learning to deal more wisely 
with our little people. To the contemplative mind, 
there is something solemn, almost awful, in this 
ardent desire to know, beginning w ith the six-months' 
old babe who stictclus uncertain fingers to ?£s 
mother’s biisilit neck-ribbon, or screams because it is 
not allowed to catch hold of the flame of the candle. 
A psychologist, moialising 'over the mjsteins of our 
being, njight perhaps sec tlioreiu one of the strongest 
natural proofs of the soul’s immortality. 

I have often thought it might ho useful if people 
would take tiro trouble to recall and jot down their 
own experiences of this craving after know ledge—this 
unquenchable thirst which is only allayed by reading. 
And, just as ono experience out of many, w;Jiich may 
rouse thoughtful elders to reflect a little on their 1 
own yoHth, in the dealing with that mysterious piece 
of God’s handiwork, as yet unspoiled by man—n 
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child—I shall here set down a few recollections about 
our reading and our books when we were children. 

In those daj s, jftvenile'liternture was very iJifTerent 
from wliat it is now; thero were no children’s pub¬ 
lishers, making it their specialily to furnish the 
ravenous youthful 'maw with the best species of 
aliment, employing excellent authors to chronicle 
l)r I'm ch und /its Yount] Friends, Grattdmamh%’s i 
Ft>^.rls, ani\ Good-n tlvicd Hears; and illustrating 
Cnii'uilltt am] The 11 hi/e Cat with almost as good 
art as then adorned the walls of the Royal Academy. 
Even the cheap periodh nls now littering about every 
house, ami to be picked up by every child onievery 
pat lour-tftbl", had not tjien begun their careor. No 
Musttitled Neil'S—1\0 Fundi— ho IlSuscho/d Words—no 
('/iambus's Journal: only a nionth’s-old magazine, or 
.iceident.il newspaper, chiefly provincial—for we were 
provincial children—ron Jicij ovr eager hands. And 
even tips species of fugitive literature was limited; 
we were notsrieh, had no large domestic Itbffcry, 
nor did we live in a reading community. I only 
lcnicmhpr time houses where it was grand to go to 
ten, because—you weuj sure of getflng a book to 
lead. But this is forestalling. , 

Does any gne call to mind his or her first book? 
Tl*ic very fiy>t time when, arrived a step above e, a, t, 
fat, and d, o, g, dog, some strange volume, not # the 
spelling-book, w ns taken in hand and blundered over, 
sticking at all the hard words, wlticfi were either' 
pu/zlfd out or skipped altogether, ns character or 
talents impelled. E.virly got into, wliat a wonderful 
tiling it was! A book—something interesting—some¬ 
thing which out of its tame black and wlilto pages 
could afliud nn enjoyment, intangible certainly, 
involving nothing to eat, or drink, or play with, yet 
exquisitely real, substantial, and satisfying, as nothing 
had ever been before. 

Of my filst book I have the strongest impression, 
still. It w as The Hvbins -by Mrs KherwocJd, I fancy, 
hut am not sure, never having beheld ii since the age 
of six. It was lent me by a playmate of seven, and 
a< oompniied by the gift of a little black top. The 
top I cherished - whipped nflectionntely for years— 
and liaro got somewhere still, in memory of a wan# 
hern f tlyit (loath only could over have mado cold; 
but the book was slighted ; until, cusunlly’bpeillpg ft 
one day, I found I could road. ' ' 

It was—for the edification of my readers who know 
it not—the summer’s history of a pair of robin-red¬ 
breasts, taken from the robin sii]e; in fact, what I may 
call the bird's-eye view ofjlho skbjccL Vitally inter¬ 
esting were all their domestic proceedings, from the 
building of the nost in the ivy wall to the successive 
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’Individualised as any featherlesp bipeds I over knew. 
Robin, the eldest, a brave, generous, harum-scarum 
bird, who, determined not to be taught to fly, but to 
teach himself, came to grief and a broken wing, was 
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the rest of tlfc summer under a dock-leaf—a ‘sliockr lg 
example’—fondly tended by ins inniahlo sister Peelcsy; 
Dicky and Flapsy—far less interesting characters— 
who were always allied in either misclmf ,or pleasure, 
never did anything naughty >or good; and the two 
elderly birds, exceedingly moral ond parental, who, 
nevertheless, to my surprise,*contentedly turned the 
young ones adrift, left the nest, and subsisted ior the 
winter on the crumbs of the family who owned the 
garden. , 

This •family, with enormously big faces, head et 
praterea nihil, portrayed in the frontispiece, looking 
In at the nest—w ere quite secondary characters. The 
turd-life was all in ail. Such a g'lonous sense it gave 
of the delight of hung under ivy-leaves, and being 
fed with a woim on a bright suminer morning'; of 
learning to fly, and then wandering at ease fioiu tree 
to tree, receiving occasional moral lessons about gif.is, 
traps, and the duty of not robbing overmuch the 
protecting family. Memory may have exaggerated 
and pul much in the book Hint was not there, but the 
generil impression is ineffaceable. Even now when 
every morning I meet that graceful, gentlemanly old 
robin, who looks <H me“for a moment with lus shy, 
bright eye, and then hops away under a gooseberry- 
bush—I often think: ‘My little tiicml, mil jou be 
any descendant of those faimliar friends of mine, far 
back in distant ages ‘wKj In scarcely in paper 
Wide punter’s ink—but in a teal garden, in*-n real 
nesf under an ivy-wail.’ 1 

The Robins must have been our very first era in 
literature. Our next was Sindbad the Siuloi, Robinson 
Crusoe, and JcLk the O'lunt-killtr— not ekjointly got 
up, but coarsely printed in piper-covers, with ‘tuts’ 
instead of ‘ plates.’ Extraordinary cuts some of them 
were—as, seeing one of the same edit! >us lately, I 
found out. Vividly it recalled all the i«st: Crusoe 
seeipg the footprints in the sand, Crusoe and his man 
Friday; Sind bail carried up by the roc, Si lid bad put 
into the open coffin and let down into the funereal 
cave; also Jack, sitting genteelly at table witjj the 
Ugliest of giants, who it was lialf-leared might 
‘frighteft’ us; but, bless you! wo were never fright¬ 
ened at anything of that sort. We had no nursemaid 
to tell us horrible tales of ‘Bogie’ and the ‘Black 
Mon*—all we ever heard or learned for the flrst 
■even years of our lives came direct from the fountain- 
Jiead—tiie fountain of all tenderness, and saicty, and 
loving-kindness. In tiiis, our poverty was more 
blessed than if we had been heirs to «• 

‘All the wealth that fills the breezo 
When Corots vudei’s ships return fiom Indian seas. 

This reminds me that in our earlier days we 
thought very little of poetry. Nobody ever bothered 
us with Dr Watts’s Hymns, or any hymns at all- nor 
trammed our poor little brains with cant words and 

S hrases, of which the ideas were cither totally incom¬ 
prehensible, or received in a form so material as to 
'be either ludicrous or profane. Accidentally, we 
lighted on ‘The Busy Bee,’ ‘Hush, my Babe, lie 
■till, and slumber,’ took a fancy to them, and learned, 
them by heart; also, many of the Oiiaintil Poems for 
„ Children —Miss Atkin’s, I .helleve—which have been 
the delight of generations!- But we never meddled 
rdlgious poetry, nor were set to learn it as a 
more than' the Bible—the book of books— 


which we all read aloud reverently, verse by Verse, 
elders and younger* alternately, every Sunday 
evening. , f 

For onr secular reading, out of lesson-time, we 
were obliged to depend on ourselves. The treat of 
being reac^to was quite impossible in our busy house- 
bold. Therefore, possessing what is now called in 
grand phrase ‘a healthy animalism’—which I take 
to mean the ordinary sanitary stato of most children 
who are neither physicked nor ‘ codied ’—we gave the 
largest portions ot our energies to play, and, With 
the exceptions mentioned, were rather indifferent to 
books, (.Jradunlly, however—on wet days and long 
winter evenings—wS began to want something to 
read—something real; for wo wero wakening up to 
the eonvictiou that rocs were not as common at 
sparrows, and that the Liliputian which some of us 
longed to find and be a most loving Glumdalclitch to, 
was not likely to bo picked up in our field, or any 
field. In sli6rt, we wanted facts. 

And here came in a book, which 1 have since sus¬ 
pected to be as fabulous as Robinson Vtutor itself, but 
winch then we entirely credited— RohindCt, Tiaaels 
uiitnd the World. Its hero, with his companions—the 
naturalist, the man of science, the doctor—who, I 
recollect, had a most unracdical propensity for eating 
—with all their adventmes, were an inexhaustible 
delight. Earnestly we longed to penetrate to the 
interior of that marvellous Africa, the map of which, 
so often consulted by us prior to the d.ijs of lion- 
hunters, persevering brotheis Lander, and modest 
brave Livingstones—wrns, except for the coast-line, a 
mere blank—a ciicnmstancc piobably jll the safer 
for our veracious Kolandi. 

Another book ndvcntnro, which likewise T have 
never seen since, and which matuier wisdom is still 
ioatli to recognise as fiction, was Miss Porter’s 
Nrn rative of Sir Edward Hutu aid. Strange that no 
enterpnsing modern publisher has ever disinterred 
and revived in a cheap edition that charming old 
book, witli its bonfi-jidr simplicity of detail, its exqui¬ 
site picture of the solitary island where Seaward and 
his Eliza are wrecked, and live a la Crusoe—and 
Mrs Crusoe-during the first 3ears of their married 
life; where they afterwards fouud a colony; then 
returning to England, liask in the favour of King 
George and Queen Caroline, and become Sir Edward 
and Lady Seaward; though something less happy, as 
tiie reader feels, than tho joung pair cast away on 
tfyat lovely, lonely Pacific island. < 

Tho Pacific seas gained another charm for us when 
somewhat about tins era we lighted on G. L. Craik’s 
New Zeiitandci ?. Every nmny-vowelled polysyllabic 
name, every grim countenance therein, was familiar 
to us ns those of our brethren and companions. Much 
we lamented that tattoo and paint, mats and war- 
clubs, were not the customary costume of youthful 
Britons; and to live In a hut, and squat round a 
hoiked pig, seemed to us preferable to any civilised 
notions about ho-ses and dinners. As It was, the 
sole thing left to us was to practise drinking out of a 
calabash, holding the—for. calabash, read mug—high 
up, at arm’s-length, in the approved New Zealand 
fashion. I should be sorry to confess how many times 
we striked our pinafores through and through, before 
this art was attaiued in perfection. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages, and his Geography, in 
two thick quartos, with maps and engravings innu¬ 
merable, came in also, to confirm the mania for all, 
things pertaining to the southern seas, which lasted 
a long time, and may have influenced the family’ 
fortunes more than was then dreamed of. To this 
day, both to those of us who have seen it, and those 
who have not, there lingers a carious charm about 
that antipodean hemisphere, with its strange plants, 
strange animals^ atrange stars, strange skies: its' 
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mysterious half-known continents, and its solitary 
coral islands starting, up from the depths of undis¬ 
covered seas, 

Tim was our sole bit of romance. Compared with 
what X have since heard of other people’s childhood, 
ours seems the most matter-of-fact* imaginable. We 
lhed m a new manufacturing district, where was not 
a trace of legendary lore, and we must have been 
quite * old’ children before wo ever heard about ghosts 
or fairies Also, our elders and superiors, though ex¬ 
tremely well edu< ated, happened to hav c a far stronger 
bias towards science, mathematics, and general solid 
knowledge, thin towards art or the poetical side of 
literature, The first bit of reid art I ever remember 
to have got hold of was Flaxman’s Homer —lieloved 
Still as tlie key-note of what lns»been the pleasant 
music of a lifetime—but I am now writing of books, 
not pictures It stirred me up to the stud , ot the 
Jhad and Odyssey these two, with Thomson’s SY neons 
and Young’s JNujlit lhouqhts —after I bad conquered 
a great dislike to the frontispiece, representing a 
gentleman sitting at night in Ins study, nnd Deitli, 
a a skeleton with scytlio and hourglass, coming 
“to hold with Jam a little cheerful conversation— 
constitute the only poetry-books I Lave any distinct 
recollection of , 

Nobody else rtudied them the finnly bent wav 
all towards science Many books of the era come 
to mind Ladles Amu*<menu — which would have 
deserved its name, save for the unfoitunatc fict tint 
the experiments therein would have cost the whole 
domestic income—the Coy’s Oun Bool, and the hoy s 
Book of Snence This litter & is thumbed mcr from 
morning tilT night—is may be discoicrcd if its n lies 
, be ever exhumed for the benefit of its owners 
descendants—but I myself never ffot further tli in the 
illustrations, whuli weie very pielly and irtibtic, 
and consisted of little f it nude boy s busy mcr i blow¬ 
pipe, or an electrical machine, or i senes of mystc 
nous phials 1 admired them much, but thought i 
the little fellows looked rather cold, and wondered 
it it were always nee cssary to conduct scientific 
experiments without one s clothes 

At this period, we took to book borrowing, m which 
our duel trouble was that benevolent friends would 
lend us ‘childish’ hooks One of us, the little one, 
still recalls having fraud ford and Motion thus loistt cl 
upon him, winch he lejeited, when being told to go 
and choose what he liked, he returned with Bruules 
L/iemishi/, Mrs Marcct’s Coma nations, Uics Die 
tionari/ of Atts and fr< tences, or something else of lho 
kind, which alone lie considered ‘interesting.’ 

To this I attribute our indifference to Miss Edge 
worth, Mrs Baibauld, and other excellent writers for 
children, that we read them at too late an age, when 
we wanted to know about men, women, and things m 
general 'lhus, I remember luxuriating in Goldsmith's 
dry school-histories , ha\ mg a personal friendship for 
Themistocles and Lpamuiondas, a* familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with all the old Romans, and a passionate pity 
for CharleB I, which made me dream over and over 
again, for years, of his taking refuge in our house, my 
putting him into the cupboard or up the chimney, 
then dismissing him to safety with an inflnftude 
of blessings, caresses, and> tears. After this, what 
were Harry and Lucy, Rosamond, and the Varenti’ 
Assistant t 

To one writer of this class, now almost forgotten, 

I mast make an exception Few books in all my life 
have ever done me so much good-t-the true aim of 
til gpod books—as Mrs Hofiand s. Simple, natural, 
neither dragging the young mind down to its sup¬ 
posed level, which it 1ms already got far beyond, nor 
burdening it with drv morality, or, wbat is worse, 
religious cant, yet bieathing throughout the true 
spirit both of religion and monkey, her stories for 


young people, such aa the Clergymans Wtdou t Bhwct 
Farmei, and Son v a Census, desejve to live w* long 
as there are any wung people to read them. 

Writers for cmMren are tog apt to forget how 
uncommonly ‘sharp’ is the little public they hay® i 
to' deil with, how, ‘wlgiterer be its own *olMifta*y * 
makt believes, it is quick as lightning to detect asS 
spurn any mftko-behev e in grown-np people* enpeMtly * 
w hen meant to take m its, small self. Hypoctitieti *» 
gpodness, impossible self-denial, it rejeats at once* M 
it does pictures of life where the moral is incessantly ‘ 
intruding, where the bad* cl lid is always naughty, 
and the good child never does anything wrong, whore 
t1< p treats ire piragpns of superlative wisdom and 
fiuitless pcrfcctiop, and every action good ot bad V 
immediately meets its, reward buih tales ate not 
of the least value, bee iusp they are not life—-they 
■re not true Give a child ns much of fancy and 
imngmition ns ever you choose— in fury tale, legend, A j 
and the like—wfudi itVill play with like Joys, and 
tike no harm from, but, in Heaven’s name, respect In * 
it tint instinct winch comes ducct from Heaven, and 
ucvi r in woid or wflritmg, in teaching or in conduct, 
set before it is uahty tint which is not true. 

About tins stage in our juvenile history, a remark- 
iblc fict occurred Ou next door neighbour began 
tiikmg m a periodic il— a large, small-printed folio 
sheet, with more ‘reding’m it than any newspaper, 
entitled ( ha ml ci s i / dntlmii/h Journal How we used 
to rush in on S Uurday ittcrnoons to borrow it, and 
rush off lgam to tome corner, where it couldjbe read 
in quiet' llow we hid it, and squabbled over ltl— 
w hat tc ars it c ost, wh ft reproofs J —till at last, as the 
only chain c of peuc, the Journil was forbidden over 
to enter the house, consequently, we read it in the 
garden I im ifi ud—1 know —we were very naughty, 
but the tlmst foi giv at now becoming uncon- i 

tioll iljle m all of us I can refill, spite of the guilty 
conscience with which I li nulled this granfPboue of * 
c (intention, what exquisite delight there was in hiding 
it under my pm if on, or undci a big stone, till I could 
devout is in sccict how, oven jet, i can see dearly 
the shape, fc mi, and tfpc of some of the articles, such 
as the leailei entitle 1 ‘ ilio Downdraught,’ and the 
Ipt ot poetry beginning, 

Fi elfv Polly Putin she was a damsel gay— 

little, bow little thinking that I should ever be con¬ 
fessing tlus in the pages of the same Journal 1 j 

Bjit all this while,.in none of us had germinated, 
any shape, the rompntu clement With me it first 
sprouted I believe, not through anything I*read, but , 
tluough being re id to, my se'f and my favqunte com- 
pliiioii, duimg one summer, and at intervals several 
other summers md winters Dun as a dream are 
those readings, chosen wisely by one who knew better 
than most what childrens tastes were, and especially 
what sort of tistes we two had Fragments out 
of unknown books, Mary Howitts poems and tales, 

Mrs Austen’s German translation*, Shakepeare, Scott, 
Chaucer—old billads and modern verses—a hetero¬ 
geneous mixture, listened to on sunfihiny mornings, 
with the ro»e,S(ent in’the hedges, and the birds hop¬ 
ping about on the grass plot, or on winter evenings, ' 
rocking m tbo American rocking-chair, in the snug 
little school-room, which neither we nor our child,«U 
are*evgr likely to revisit more. Dim as a dream, f say, 
hut sw ect as anything in my whole childhood remains 
the grateful remcmbinncc of these readings and tlte * 
voice that read, which, to this day', when enjoying 
the ineffable luxury of sitting sewing and listening to 
a book, seems to me about the pleasantest voice of 
any woman’s I ever heard. » 

The next epoch I havJ to chronicle waa tbe grand > 
turning-point of our childhood—the literary crisis of 
our lives. One fatal winter, we, whose doors siokpst* 
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;t»a4?‘rarely or never entered, caught successively Shakspeare eveu—that great difficulty of parents — 
lmoping-vougli, and chlcltfn-pox, and never ( .was freely allowed; but no one took advantage of the 
: ’Vfeht Out tu piny again till tlie swing. Then, shut pormissiort except myself, and I did hot carerguch 
ttp In a few small rqoms, weary, ‘Moldy, aud cross— for him, except lor the purely imaginative piavs, such 
'Mot dangerously ill, but ill enough to be a e burden to as the Tempest, Midsummer Night's Dream, and Winter's 
ourselves, mid n plague to ono another, wliut could Tale. 8til| I must have rend him nil through, for 
we do to pass the heavy time away ? What was to I scarcely remember the time when I did not know 
beebme of,us? * Slmkspeare—but I understood him very little for a 

I really do not know vjiat woylil have become of great many years. As for seeing any evil in him, I 
us—so far as'temper was concerned—had it not lieon would as soon have thought of seeing it in the Bible, 
for the interference of a benigrf providence, in the which, not to speak irreverently of the Holy Word, 
shape of tlie bookseller of llie town, who granted us contains a good deal that the fastidious delicacy of 
free range of his circulating library. To jjim and to the presept (Jay might consider • not exactly proper 
liis ‘young man’—getting an,old mnii now, I eon- for children.’ * 

elude—who took tlie trouble of selecting our books, Therefore, if individual experience maybe allowed 
changing them ns often or leading us keep them as to say so, I do think that with children brought up In 
long as ever our fancy chose; who was as patient and a virtuous, decorous home, where, ‘to the pure, all 
good-natured with us poor sick children as if we things pre pure,’ the best plan is to exclude entirely 
lmd been the grandest paying subscribers—I hereby all glaring coarsenesses and immoralities, but eBpe- 
offer—sliould this Journal }io on his counter, as chilly immoralities, for the tone of a book lias far 
probably it will—our warmest gratitude. It maybe more influence than its language; nnrl Don Juan 
a ltint to oilier book-lenders, less mindful of the has done incalculably more harm than tlie grossest 
cravings of rending-chihlrun; nml'it is a relief to our phraseology of Christian-hearted, moral, though rude- 
minds thankfully to confess that much of what any tongued Shakspeare. Afterwards, let the young crea- 
of fis» lias ever been, or may be, i# owing to that tures read everything, and take their chance. In that 
•winter of onr discontent’ made such ‘glorious evil world which one sickens at their ever knowing, 


summer’ by this unlimited supply of hook's. 


and yet tliev must know it nnd fight through it, 


What they consisted of, it is impossible to enu- as their Maker ordains, or He would never have 
merate. I know they comprised fact and fiction, put them into it—the best safeguard is, not total 
provender solid nnd light, classical and unclassical, ignorance of vice, but the long habitual practice and 
and tilde their quantity was enormous; that they set love of virtue. 


us fairly afloat on tlie great spa of literature, which, 
thenceforward, neves linden hound. 

Of course, individual tastes developed rapidly. 


Into that world—across tho enchanted ocean of 
which our pilot was tho benevolent bookseller, who, 
I trust, under this anonymous, .and through tlie 


Science, from a Mas, became a steadily progressing oblivion of years, piny yet recognise his own good 
knowledge ; art, from a nwe fancy, grew into a deed—we children quickly passed. Therein, our 
passion; nnd iin.ngingtSvei-niYil.j'om.nntio tendencies readings, like our doings, concern nobody but our- 
spruog full-grown, as it were, in a day. Our.range selves, so that I will no longer continue the chronicle, 
of mfitel-reading comprised evcr> tiling i e could lay It will, however, have served some purpose, if, in 
hands upon: Scott, Bnlwcr, Mrs Opie, Alias Austen, itA literal facts, it carries any suggestions to cither 
and a writer whom we knew nothin;; about, but that reading-children or their parents, during what may 
he was almost tis funny as his name, which was be called the cacoetlies legendi; when toys delight 
•Box.’ I also remember our 1 picking up the first not, plays weary, playmates are quarrelled with, and 
number of a serial which we, already beginning to the solo cry from morning till night is, ‘I want 
be critical, considered rather dull, and tin. characters something to read.’ 
decidedly unpleasant: it was entitled f'-wi/y/ Fair. 


decidedly unpleasant: it was entitled Vanity Fair. 
Of in (prior romances, tho amount of trash we con¬ 
sumed was something past reckoning; but, like all 
literary rubbish’ it slipped out of our heads as fast 
.as ever it was ‘shot’ into them. „\Yc never took^my 
harm from it that I am aware of. , 


TRIAL BY OIIDKAL IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A pout ten years ago, I was a jolly' sub in the —— 


And here I would fain say a word about our expo- regiment Bengal native infantry', commonly known 
rignee of \ylmt are termed ‘improper’ books. We through tlie presidency by tho name of tho ‘Ugly 
never had any, although wo were allowed to read Mugs; ’ a facetious general having told us once that 
ad libitum everything that came in our way; for a lie never inspected a smarter or an uglier corps in 
very simple reason—tlie guardians of our mor.a s put ids life. We were ordered to a remote station south 
everything really hurtful quite out of our way. No of the Nerbudda, much nearer either Madras or 
'tabooed volumes; no pages torn out, nor —as I have Bombay than Calcutta, .and since then very wisely 
heard of an excellent paterfamilias dging—marked transferred to the‘former presidency. On arriving 
in the margin, ‘Not to bo read,’ which seems a good there, in the beginning of the hot weather, I found 
deal to expect from any juvenile self-denial. (Jar bungalows scarce and dear, and was only too glad to 
elders never exacted from ua anything they did not meet,an old friend (tho artillery subaltern in charge 
require from themselves: any Species ot literary pro- of post guns), who offered to sell ina half his bungalow, 
vender wholly unfit for our youthful digestion, was and," better still, give me long tick for the payment, 
cither never known by us to bo in the house, ov— I accordingly accepted tlio"oifer, breathing a mental 
better still—was never brought into tlie honso at nil. prnyer emit Flatus, as represented by tlie secretary of 
The only instance of prohibition or habitation ,thAt I the Agr.a Bank, might be propitious when tlie time of 
ever remember was the Vicar of Wakefield (why, I payment came. There were no troops in tho‘station 
‘cannot to this day discover), which, probably from except our own corps, which, between stair appoint- 
aome advice of Jess wise friends, was laid on the ments nnd detachments, was very weak in officers, 
top shelf of tlie book-cupboard with. ‘Better read it We were ent off from all the amusements and ameni- 
. When you are a little older.’ I gazed at it longingly lies of civilised life. Our billiard-table was useless, 
fdr some weeks, then climber! up, and read the first as the two centre slabs, after receiving suudry edm- 
tWefity pages or so—for I dal not find it interesting pound fractures, reposed quietly at the bottom of a 
enough to read further—standing perchod on the nullalt. Even that last resource of tlie miserable; 

, bkek of a chair. matrimony, was defied us, there being neither spinster 
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nor chaplain within two hundred miles. lho latter that word rf/oiA is an indubitable and wisnUi- 
couhl be dispensed with, ns the commanding officer ot* sated staggerer, At means a 'male washerwoman,' 
On outpost is like the captain of a ship, and can unite and I know of 4 a word in tlio English language 
couples as firmly ns the Gretna blxcksimtli or the which expresses that We were bout so positive 
Archbishop of Cinteihuiy, but thqre was no getting tit it, for the first *tirse in our life, we had tut 
over the w int of the foimer. angry discussion about it. At length vre decided 

Under these trying circumstances most corj s would on tilling dm sc i v mts togetl cr— about twenty In 
hate tiken to quanclhng amongst themselves, nt nil—and tdlm* tl em w< wtro certun the thief 


means a 'male waaherwoman,' 
a word in t|ie English language 
(hat We were bom so positive 


which, by tlio nay, the lidics are geutrillj the flist 
to begin, and the last to 'can off, but the U„ly 
Mugs, although acrv fowl ol then grumble, dislike I 
flgjiting with anyone cxec[ t John Comptnv s natiu U 
enemies Some took to I < 1 tic lAlurt an 1 c histrui ted 
glutens which cost a great tied ml policed irrv 
little, others displayed their 11 lute tural t stes b> 


His one of them Ins and (hit we woulil accord* 
in,.l> dt Uict the entire lninnnt stolen proportionnbly 
fnm tl cir w igt* 'Jif'yaicu it once assembled hy 
tlie verandah, and 1 made them a abort speech, 
ii Minting our ihtnpunitiou Ibis was touching 
tl n on thL tiniUust iomi mil all were in tlie 
mi ■> ot liul jn VbtuJ, mis it then innocence, when 


erecting primitive m ui ions ot wattle anl dab—th it in w ill cl Ajuli 1 lie was i sin ill spare man, 

is, bamboos and mud, lojftil with gr ss th wlolc but 1 mg i high < isti Ural mm and having held 

being finished without a single ml oi bit ct non the ill c ct u incut il pun lit In a quarter of a 

being used in it • u» uri lc wis'm iti * rrepictc 1 bv the nlpn. Ho 


till c (1 c c 
cm ur\ 1 c 


My chum whose name w as C illitll mil l took to In l tic repitati i il lun, aery learnel, and had 


studying the b ick < 1 isjics In nn anl Iliiidust in 
vigorously, esloiing tiffin putics sporting a n 
sions, anil evuy tl nig else th it tlir itincd to inteit i 
with our oltu»iii B t ii ^oil d o ir i i Iks— m nih 
fttfaclnn * tint i,i gel’ to our ini cs n tin Ai 
l ist, w hu h si„nih s i i *c 1 xntc rj i In mui hi iti> i 
but, lear i ^ m mini < i 1 1 1/ // 

wc lchcvcl cur litcnry 111 ii with iiiinis mt 1 
lccttinl uuuscniuits sich is slaying squ nils mil 
linrds with tic in t nv, cl tin * o ir i s ill 
monkey , Jostle y ing w isps nc is 'y vpils it ' 1 

to the till o i 1 ibeo ufl liuntii r mini,, oc 
I leuc it left li I Ir,istst>di idcontl cor t p u »1 
of tint wold, L liner c >t 11 Om / 1 f r stu 1 
1utcil 11 tl >U(Ji th 1 t c i tfi i i 1 rums 1 it 

with tli cdlwcithci act nc 11 nc tr tl [ rn 

of our mus me tits pi id aid inn is it id cl 
m ct ns n ii ccuut tl c i *p b i I is j l il i 

lioasc a In own l il tun r would j m t i 1 (Air 

mm key s t ui clu.li a is n lute 1 Id c t i own 
our time w is divikl lc tween hoot i n 1 1 n g 
exclusion*, nfle i uti 1 c id ineon mi i ii Isis 
wb oh we tiu lit tlu s [on ui let ml jl yel 

officers and in n d r nt i ii mst tl > c of k t 

v ng 11ns ikiklcip d I t in’ mil n 

oth r aniiiscn it m l littl — i m'l i 1 ptioi 

from cadi dcfnvel th i\un*t rf 1 it* 1 il s ki 1 
ling the _ioiiti 1 Vt I w is u piestcl t > ii nc il 
collect this, jelneli 1 dil on j ly dy, t inly tin c 
w lit n c ish tr ms < tie ns t ike \ 1 u e ' 

Being litc lu the cun n wltu I it uiul i I 
pliccl tin lmount, about srely lupus m my wilt i 
desk, which Iwiys rcin*ii cl opn c mi ti It ml 


si r ttl to ether i 1 u e sum of monte, as m addition 
to In, in niintil* iluy, lie lined lirgo contn- 
1 ut is tioni tl | is in I is j ritsily capioity, and 
i in l ut ti rt ii 11m ct mil SvuiMiit £Wld- 

well n I ! il 1 i p nls i f 1 s, mil be now cuuio 

i »t nsilly So 11 1 s I ni hut ically to rtmind us 
tl i i oicl I ini i snail 1 il n c On learning 
b st iti if a 1 us le sul ‘Defender of the po>r' 
I ot (i of th t | it setl' it l cisy to piunouneu 
lud^mint 1 ut l tw n pul mint ind itiuicga wide 
il fhrirti cvisli It ^uunt lc c nccilt 1 fiom the 
Inllnnt I lit d tir jeiicii luig mini Mint if you 
ut is veu ]i i s ill vour in ii ts will suffet 

i pi 11 v with tl t uilfv cue II u no doubt, if «uch 

b iout nki ur tlut^i itb the ml of my own skill 
mlitur ocdfortjjfrpl guudisi oi cr the individual 
wl i b a ltu fi thtss ti his* dt’ I line ilways 


Inllnnt I lit d tir jeiicii twig mini *nnt if you 
ict i s veu ]i i s ill lour cn u ts will suffei 

i pi 11 v with tl c min cue II xi no doubt, if «uch 

b iom nki ur tlut^i itb the ml of my own skill 
mlitur oul fort ojtpl gm»dis< oi cr the individual 
wl i b s ltu fi thtss tx his* dt’ I line ilways 
Inl i »n t ji I mill c mtinipt foi tl o Bralffflaiiand 
their ti 111-q utnt hiiinbn but thinking tint fear 
ol lit d ion n lit m lut t t't tulpiit tocomcsg, I 

ix elj ass tel a 1 d I s 10 11 a I much obliged 

i y li s t i ni » xi ’ Aio-nin » soi n liter sut x b n , to 
m Ins nn t 4 it u • 

ilnl n ^ t tli si 1 tc c\] ort it on tl at it would be 
mi ci uk lut I tli i 11 it in >11 It some iniuse- 
ni lit m 1 it n t ss 11 it it ii ng I mentioned it to my 
In tl a u as i 1 mi ted tl tm to conic and Ac the 
tun ■ 

Went t b x 11 » # it 1 x t tlio nc\t morniDg 
wli li Aia 1 i i 1* lin pje ii met, ind l 1 td peff" 
i ns i > i tx i mi ficc lm cviciimcnts ’kins bung 
n in nsly uoi h 1 lit It in b, setting all tint 
sen mts on i ' i/ it oi ru*c 1 plitt irm o'f masonry, 


as I benevt l my < n mts to be li >m t in 1 tl on It in fr nt ot tl < 1 nil daw TI tl en st ited himself in 


no one taw me put It then, I oisihrcl it sif 
enough foi the prt ent On lookin'* lor it n \t 
mornuif, the lain is gone, mil aloi g with it a ft v 
trinkets and a 1 the j ipeis m the desk, Routt ol win h 
were ot great ton equtn o f > me It w is quite 
evident that a servant oi souc r i well nequauited 


tie nu 111c with i In s dish < it wring undressed 
r e it om sdi in l ij i r < f mi ill si do and weights 
it the oth i Aitu mu il It i few praytrs idfl • 

stictclii i nj I s Inn Is cr 1 m s over the nco 
with tie i ill <p n ill the ! nutldcs. tippcimost, 
hi e a i ism w irn i «■ h s Ii nls it i fire, lio com 


with the bouse hid tiken it, is in culinary thief nicnec 1 operations by doln r out te'eveh servant a 
would have taken desk ind til without waiting to mpecs wugl,t ot tit tlry me lie used a peculnr 
abstract its cin f uts>, bcsdeswlmli Ik would dsubt kind ot lupte (the shiliinuidice) for tins purpose. 
Jlss have left other trite* of his visit is i pin of As etch man’s joition i is weighed out, it was 


valuable pistols ind i mIv i nntch lo\ lyin^on th plxctd on i piea of pi inf wn led, xbout sit mchoe 
simo table voulcl have c\utel Ins cupility My sqUbra and dcpositc l m his lap 1 v v young Jh oilman, 
suspicious lit upon a co k tied bexrei of ( lltlwcUs, who was Ajuunhs d ufi u disciple When all had 
to whom I had x strong objection He certainly was reccned their qiuntum he stood up, ind stretching 
a most sinister-looking individual, and, if not a rogue, out Ins hands to tnc four quarters of heaien, as if 
lip countenance lay open to an action lorwictam ttion lnio'tmg tlio judgment cl the Duty, desired them to 
of character * commence, whcieupcn all hands took tlioir portion of 

Caldwell, on the other hand, felt quite sure that ric* in their mouths, and lt(«n chewing away vigor- 
my dhobtt was the thief, os all the servants declared ously While this was going on, tlio Builinian took up 
ho was the only person who had entered the room lus rosary, made of the beautiful lirown hemes of the 
that eyemng, when he brought it the clean clothes Melm A^edoruchta, and tppeared quite absorbed W 
I don’t like speaking in an unknown tongue, but prayer and meditition, though I hate no doubt tlio 
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old rogu| Jcept a sharp flook-out all the 

tune. v 

After this lasted a couple of m Lutes, he gave the 
«W.i to cease, ami'all immediately returned their 
portion of nee to their leaf, wjHi'a profusion of those 
disgusting ami unearthly sounds which only a native 
/.India can produce * 

lie then went round and inspected the contents of 
each leaf, la meat uninviting spectih.lt, I must eoul> sj, 
for in all, the rice was thoroughly mastu ited tnd 
saturated with salivt On my asking winch was tin 
guilty one, he jeplied ‘ Mighty bir, under j our 
favour, all these men are innocent’ 1 suh ‘I led 
sure some of the servants is tlic'tluef, an 1 tiny are not 
all piesent?’ No one replied, an I on looking i»un 
I observed that my khulmutgar was absent l dil 
not m the least suspect him, is I consuhul him i 
very respectablo man, Iip eamo to ni< wiih i vcij 
lugli character from his fortncl m istd m 1 dm in., the 
two years ho had been in my sun e h ul fuln m un 
tamed it. However, is I t!i melit that m juslite mint 
should be cxcmptc I, 1 ihsmd him to lie stimmoiitl 
IIo came, after a little del ly, ind i sens 1 Ins ibstna 
by saying he hid ltui lusy in the cook hou o pre 
paring cotlee. I iioliud that the nuns nuuimi w is 
different fiom Ins usu il compose 1 in 1 dm let di_,iuhql 
way of speaking, but thou„ht it nu lit uisc lio n 1 is 
repugnance as a Mussulman to hive mtucourse with 
a Brahman 

The nan sat down amongst tlio otl Lf-m mts, and 
took his prescribed portion of nee without luithu 
remark t . 

Feeling suro of tlio result, I pud i o further itten 
tion to their prot codings, until ( ill w ell e\t 1 unit il ‘ 1 

say, P-, jour old kit wiU spurn lus teeth an i 

dislocate lus uppi* iiwi ii*hS^a -> on inn h longei 
liko tint. I tlun dostrved tlit Hi klnliiyt^n 
was ■rnlfmg frintic tflorts to tl w lusjtntue leal 
and body mown with tin caution tin pun ht 
atnnuitig ncai and cntouiagmg 1 in with so h work 
as ‘Use your * truigli, my biotinr whj i ul I 
the innoeent fe tr Ool s uidpnitbt 11 is wt ut on to. 
a few minutes, wlft.ii tin klubniitgjr w i Ic ut 1 to 
return the nee into ins It if Tit dil t s> ml it 
appeared is dry as w lit n it went into ins i iguth, tl e 
grains seemed slightlj crushed, but n it 1 1 1 m n i 
was tlfore a paitiele ot sdiv i iliming t) tnun II 
pundit tlicn said ‘ Ibis mins guilt is niuutist lit 
daic not denj wh it all the ^otls did ire* so ev dt ntlj 
I lie khldmutgar s eounten int o ee'rtainlj e- lul itt f ill 
the marks of guilt ami contusion* A mine Ins one 
advantage, that it lie blushes it cannot be seen, ml 
*de non ex'istentibus et non appirentibus oaltm est 
ratio,’ but though, when unltr tin uitlutme of ieir 
or rage, lie does not cxutly grow pile, In- tiee 
assumes somewhat of the hue of in unripe lem u 
* "Such was tile ease in the present instanei IIo 
Btood before me with lus hands tl -td in,(In attitu le 
of prayoi, upablo to look in my fue, ini in.ml hug 
in every limb I thin told him I felt suio he w is the 
thief, and disthitlgcd him on the spot with fort n in 
of all w agea due I sent for tlft* < h t tL i/,or lit a l m in 
of the b izaar, and had lus lint and liui xamn 1, 
but nothing was found, we scan lie 1 hi-, ptrson w Ji 
nstbetter success, and ho was re*umng his tuibin 
with a triumphant air, when I percent J a si sp^irtis 
looking lump on the pendent end of it Hie knot 
w was opened, and disclosed a small lat if paper about 
four inches square, which proved to be a Imndee or 
letter ut credit for the exact sum 1 1 id lost, drawn 
by a shioff oi native banker, and dated the pievious 
day, being the one afterythe wbbery. Hus was proof 
BOt to be withstool, and thoy w-io m irthmg him off 
to jail, when lie asked to speak to me in private. I 
took him a little apart, when La said, if I promised 
pot to tend him to the magiskate, he would restore 


the cash This I promised; when he confessed that 
\ie was m his bottle khana, or pantry, when he saw me 
put the money into my desk, and that white I was at 
mess the devil prompted him to steal it The other 
things he concealed in a lot of fowls’ feathers behind 
the eook-hrfuse, where we found them. 

I will now leave it to phjBiologists to decide how 
fcai, or the consciousness of guilt, acting on the 
salivary glands, can make them lefuse to perform 
their usuil offite I never saw the experiment 
repeated, nor did I ever lie u of its being performed 
before a European, although I understand the natiyo 
/ vnchat/eis (courts oft arbitration) frequently make 
use of it 

W iiat made it more extnor hniry in the present 
lnstiwc was, that the convitted person was a Mo¬ 
ll inniitdm, uni therefore unlikely to he influented 
by flic superstitious feat with w Im li a Ilm loo rtg irds 
v Brihmnn Of course all the strvants attributed it 
to the tfhtaej of the cert monies pcrfoimed by so 
bolj i nun, ml vve forme 1 vinous conjectures on 
the sill jo t Ilit bin gum give us i most scientific 
i Inn lition which lift us no wiser than before, and 
I it lift n mt I ist assmrel us, that whintvci he dissi- 
pitid at ill ht felt t drjncss in lus mouth the follow-- 
in„ morning tint piobablj it would lo much worse 
if lie stoic anjtlun, but tould not tell till he tried, 
and is I ntvei 1 eu 1 of Ins essaj mg the experiment, 
1 einnot till my it ulus the result 

nil LI (r III T QUESTION 
Oin age may bo eh incti riseil as one of gieat 
developments, it njij also bo s u 1 to be one of great 
revolutions—ul other firms, developments succeed 
c ids othci bo rapidly, tint eitli revolutionises the 
I reoclmg 

itcfleition on this subject might be followed into 
nany details let me confim rnjstlf to one only, in 
the present papei, anl sj i ilc of whit lus been done, 
ai d is jet to do, m that dipirtmtnt of industiy and 
ccmounts which is eonnocU l with tho lighting of 
mu houses, stuets, warehouses, and shops in this 
northern 1 vtitu It 

t\ htii I was i boj, all this wis dom. bj tho com¬ 
bustion of mimal and vcgctiblc oils m one shape or 
mother Miserable as was the lighting qf the streets, 
it iliust still have consumed a vast qumtitj of oil, 
and, coiijideung that oil still bens a high price, 
after its complete ejection iiom use on the gland 
wale, it seems quite meontenable how we could 
have had it supplied m sufficient quantity for our 
present purpose, h id not tins application of gas been 
distovtred I ven now, with our countless millions 
of gjs burners in tin* streets tnd shops, and tho ever¬ 
more ismg use of *-ho sime illuminator in private 
dwelling-, the price of eindies gots on rising, and 
it we couhl but estimate liow many tons of oil and 
tallow iro nightly icpresented by our total gas con¬ 
sumption, we should probably feel overwhelmed by 
the question, W h it should we have done without gas? 

It is true that turnips for cattle-feeding ire now 
grown, where rape, for tlie sake of its oil, might 
in old turns have found a preference, but the ten¬ 
dency of this change must bo to increase the supply 
of meat, and also that of animal oil in another 
form A wery high price for oil would no doubt 
Stimulate its production, but tlie discovery of a cheap 
and inexhaustiblo minetal substitute has tended to 
the growth of corn and cattle-fecdmg crops on 
tlie surface of tho toil, instead of oil-bearing ones, and 
thus indirectly conferred vast benefits upon the 
community. 
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Ope re Mon for the high price of oils, in apite of the 
oompetition of gai, is, no doubt, the extensive use of 
that'inatenal in lubricating our machinery, and here 
I am reminded of another interesting development 
Some years ago, the substance familiar to us as palm* 
oil was commercially unknown, its is noqr imported 
in amanng quantity, and is the general lubncatm 
employed for tho axles of our railway carnages Hie 
consumption of it in this way must be enormous, and 
it is hirdly going too fir to say, that, had it not been 
discovered in time, a very si nous difficulty would 
have arisen m reference to railw ay lot omotion I verily 
believe that every particle of fit now converted into 
soap and cindles foi tlic use of*the poor and trading 
classes, would have been require 1 for the purposes of 
the rnlway, and those absolute hitcssinis of hlc 
been unprocurable at any puce within the limits of 
ordinary meins Not onh then, lias th won 
derful and most provulentnl sjpply of ole iginous 
roattei tonfeired immense bent Its on *the countiiis 
from wlmIt wo derne it—being to them a ‘develop¬ 
ment’ of the utui )st lmpoitanei—but it has dso done 
for us in the w a\ of lul lieatiun and so ip boiling, w hat 
gas has done in th hjitine, dtpirtment, md while 
the latter lias s ived us Horn darkness, the former h i. 
prevented our being nmn to the expedient I orce 
knew a foicigner ido] t in travelling—tint is, wealing 
blaiL linen shuts in tcil ot white outs— ■ and Ins I 
protcctel us iiom coming to a ‘dial lotk upon the 
iron road 

But now we tomo to resolutions No soon r is 
something, newly discovered qpel painfull) clabor itid 
fairly estaHjshcd is v‘development than something 
clao is brought forward which threatens its sii] rt 
m icy 1 very one h is lieai 1 oi th 4 Irish bis I hi y 
dilkr in no essentul qua lty fioni the ‘inossts of 
Lngland ml Seitliml bun., a vtutille 1 mold of 
greatu oi less density icioi iin» to the drmn B c fill 
—compose 1 duifly ot pigntic moss in a state f oC 
compression and putial decomposition Til Irelinl, 
there are vast tratts oi this pc it inosi or ‘bog uni it 
is now sonic ye irs since ceitu i new iicts u ju ting 
it were brought to light undu th ill s< lutinising cv c 
ot modem chemistry Ihat it c mid be mad * to 
furnish a sort oi greise e ipthle of tmkin» <anl! « 
iu , w is prove 1 md the O (mrmnn M dn n pro luce l 
in parliament some sp ennens of the maniifi ture 
At tint time, however, tho matter could onl> be 
regartlcl as a scu ntibc fact of much intercut but of 
no practical stihty on account of the greit evpcnsi 
of production Perhaps however it may have leath 1 
the t trs of the honoui ible B entkm an th at some S i \ n 
had said that Irish members w ere ‘ not fit to liol l a 
candle’ to their more accomplished co senators of the 
Sister land, and lie merely wished to shew in a prae 
taeal manner that this was not the ease 

Be this ns it may, wo learn with great satisfaction 
that by the recent substitution of sulphuuc au I, a 
chenp and abundant matt uni, for*ether—a rare»and 
dear one—tins oltigmous nutter, technically cdtod 
paraj/ine, may be procured at a veiy much chtipcr 
rate, so much so, that thetc is now every prospei t ot 
this curious substance bang brought into general use 
as a means of artificial light, with, no doubt, a gctici il 
benefit to the community * , 

Assuming, then, that we may look forward wilh 
confident e to this new development, and that it w ill 
revolutionise the present icijinc of extravagant prices, 
the question arises What is the extent of the 
resource thus opened up? The existing ‘surveys’ 
ehable us *o answer tins question The bogs of 
Ireland cover an area of nearly three million acres 
The average depth is somewhere about twenty feet; 
so that while many smaller mosses of only a few 
miles’ circumference will, no doubt* rapidly disappear, 
it will take a long time before %o vast a mass of 


material will be wrought out. In a few year*, this 
will admit of approximate calculation; at present,it 
would be idle to offer even a conjecture on the subject. 

There Is this cmilolation attendant on the cutting 
oqt of tliednsh bogs, at present, these three million 
acres ire practically useless, except in affording A 
small supply^of fuel, rendered every day less Import¬ 
ant by the railway ticihties for the transport of cOai, 
When cut awiy, tyo land.will be reiovejed; altd 
although, m muiy instances, the hog is # underlaid by 
gravel only, vet ecnernllv flic mixture of this with 
some residuum of tho piafy matter will form a useful 
soil, while,in other | laics, clays and loams’ of various 
qi ty will he in ought to h H ht Thus a great 
nitimml benefit wijl be secured m return foi the toss 
ot tin i milk supply, themvu the diy cornea that 
th lo„s shill U literally biunc 1 out As paraffine 
sum. dctiiuil thus to take link alongside of gas 
mil palm oil lt.nnv he worth while to dwell for 
a n oinent on in t simulation of its nature and 
pro;irt is 

Ihit woi hrlul substami, carbon, which can exist 
in si miny ilillmnt funis visdle ind invisible, and 
which f n s i Jii B e jorlim of all orginisul matter, 
must 1 the b isfa of j» u iffine as it is of the vegetable 
sulsi m is trim win li tl it mitt r is cxtruetLd 
•I mi th ?i 'of vc ctibleon m wli ch is wfl unmabls 
ones tli if quility t) c irlion m whatever way tho com* 
lust on liny be c ilkl into play Cirbon has gnat 
ilhmly foi other «ul stances, nnneril and veget* 
nllc, anil its nco y lrom coinlinition witi them, 
and i‘s rqrolucti n «n the form desire 1 by tho 
oportlor is tht gieat oljcrt of %his is of so mmy 
other jucts lx oi chemistry 1 Inis the carbonaceous 
m itle r e nil hi til in tl e pc it may be t asily dissipited 

I v heat md ina 1 to puss off m tht form of sm ike or 

II one It is by su ssflfui * lljgc quantities of it to 
clislillittinn, anl contle sm j tie suoke mto^g, srtft of 
tirr/ subst lire tbit tin olject in view is attained m 
in flic, else biferc us This tar is tieatul with 
sulphqiii acid b mg, is we ire informed, boiled for 
liilf an floui with " pel cent of tlh and It thus 
bctoinisi’c oinn el *nl tlio pirafhnc mdoil remain 
<n the t p wliil ale impurities filf to flit bottom of 
lie vessel* line a an are separated by distil- 
litien tl*. oil I presume, bung the more volatile of 
the two is e irre 1 ovei md the piraffino rqpinins 
in blown er stallme Hikes ahealy eapable of being 
mile into < n Iks but emitting i smell so dlsAgree- 
iblq tbit it bis tj mil r B o i nntliir process 

lik ulnng anl ckod m« ill in Hus prfifess is gono 
through 1 y the nil of p i veiful hv Iraulie presses, 
steam 1 atl •- ml the ai tun of thloro i blonde acid 
After this the desired produc t ( >mea forth clean and 
odourless and e apable of m iking di iwing room lights 
equal to those of the fine st w ix 

It might ptrlnps be suggested that a cheaper sort of 
can tie suit ill tvtheion mans < ottago, might mi" 
made fiom tke pal ifhne in its I s purified state, anil 
with the same imount of ; lofil to tlic company At 
all events there is nothin' unwholesome, but much 
the contnry in the smell of tnr in combustion, and 
it vvoull not ofltnl the nisal sensibilities of tho 
peas mtry, to whom the die in light would be a real 
blessing In any case the supply of superior candles 
will neeessirilv ease the pitssurc on tho market /Gt 
the'*ngiten-tloiliidi is now so extensively converted 
into steanno for that purpose T bus, reflectively, the 
poorer customer wilk it is to he hoped, become a * 
gainer and it is comfortable to tlunk that this has 
been the tendency of dU modem improvements mid 
developments \ 

Independently of tin) lig^t question, which is 
our mam object, the peat is capable Of conversion 
into other useful things besides paraffine Thus, we 
are told, a black pigment of aupenor quality is one 
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anticipated delight in introducing tide charmer os hie 
own to « so brilliant assembly, n lien, to Ins great 
surprvw, 

Tho«fiir Floia looked up with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite pi omptly • Why. llai i y, man elm , 

I should like above all thirgs to ,« with y oil* time, 

But, really and tiuly—I’ve notl m„ to mat ** 

The crimson brocade, the pink, the blue silk, the 
tulle on satin, the brown nioiro antique, the pe.nl 
coloured, the lilac, 1 that sweet m i/ trine ’ no t uh in 
turn suggested by the liner ns 1 s am thing to wcu,’ 
and ciui lcjeited with disdun, at Inst, the conver- 
sation Ilium »verged on the quarAlsoinc, he is lutnself 
rejetted by Miss Matlli nsey, and m a very fit fi imo 
of mind for suth nil enUipnse institutes n conums 
don ot inquiry into the llh^el distitutum of thesi 
numerous fisluonibla femiks who lint, is they 
state, ‘nothing to vu.ni ’ Among the s itiblics he 
mentions thw tollowuig mteicbtiug enus » 

Tn ont bm„'c hon < on (ho liltli Vvcnu , 

Hirce \ouu„ 1 li s nut f > m l a 1 l < It i t en'y two, 
Wlo 1 iv e bu i tlnet vvholt vvitks w flit it iiylling 
lit r 

In the n a of f’ourit e 1 s 11 a 1 thus ' ft 11 1 luieli, 
Ai< 11 ilile f > ' i*t i 1 ill, toi i if oi chilli h 
In auolU l III e mil s i nr u t 1 un [li , 

M is I >iin 1 id ) nil If licai lei In ' cisi, 

Of tnt n t estitnli i i 11 Biu e joint luc 

In i nu 1 1 oil in.; 1 ’ 1, tl c i v is f ji i in t n t 1 

'iotal w mt, 1 t tn 1 1 in 1 i f r ii Is I 11 si ml , 

Anil i tifhiin 1 11 tlv w! isi i t i i vli 1 s 

The inns, j ^ n„ tick l I i 1 i in u t j c , 

Out drsrnni, \oi i 1 ly aim -> unlit 

10 smvivr f u 111 w Hit 1 1 i h t h si n il h 
Aiiothei, lonfinrd lo tin hues wit ifilswmlti 
*l*iin usnil, b< in ( h i si i 1 it lul 

Mill in fl i.wjis t ltm s luv I hi f c ii 
I vli suit the si 11 till stt mitt / / (i 
In ninth suit i i„u It 1, n t in ulu id i i n— • 
loi who f fl i in ps si, hi, lit lav ftun 1 s ni 
i ms ii Uh ii, | 

Oi houii it, it'd will ti lfs^nii n 
rut tic ihottest is oitinont ti luntil 1 v at 1 

( Ill'll s 

1 v .,1 it ci t ti ) n I’m v nth 111 > i in Is < i i 1 II u 
Anlu'l i In M)lc n c 1 1 lii ml me, 

’iho wmt of wh tli leivct. h i vu h n itlnng to \ c , . 

And l emit is In lit moduli n 1 djspeptii, ! 

’Ll it she’s q 11 < it tlnsc, lud dmo t i tq tic , 

1 Oi she toutlfii „lj ivs that th s mtitpuit , 

C u not find in lu 1 hi the hkstuliif. 

And Philosophy li is not *< n i\ m to s;, u 
Toi the v lam s of ui h o\ ei wlit’nun , i tsj tu 

11 iltinq ns Mr Butin's metre often is, the easy , 
eantofiug motion of tluso few I c’tti lines ippioi Ins' 
the is yit unm illtd ambit ot the Inj l /•>/,/ 
Letjauh Ihcsc which follow, iml tout tin the pith 
ot the whole mattei, arc by no mem.. li irmoniows, 
but they have all llio spun ot tint gicat unster ot 
pathos who gave us the £> nj nf t’i shut. 

01 idio, deu hilt- tin n"\t sunny day. 

Please tiundlo youi liuqs just out if Bin it's iv, , 
FrotnVs whnl and its In stk, its fishion anl pndi. 

And the temples of Unde winch towei on tich #1 , 

To the alley s and 1 uiei, whcie Misfoituno and Omit ' 
Then childicn have i-itheud, tin u citv have built, 
Where Hungci m l Vicr, hi e twin beasts ot piey. 

Have hunted the i victims to glooi v and despau , i 

Bane the rich, ddinty diess, und the tine, broideicd i 
slnrt, * Li 

Pick j oui delicate w ay through the il tnpness and dirt, , 
Grope thiough the daik detis, climb the litkcly stair 
To the garret, where wi etches, the young and the old, 
Half atamred and half naked, lie crouched fiom the 1 
cold. * 


See those (keletotvlinibe, those frost-bitten feet, 

AU bleeding ntid Hjuibed by the steigw of the street} 
Htai the simp ci/of childhood, the deep groans that 
swell t 

Trom the^ioor dying cieat lire who writhes on tbs floor | 
lie u the euise tint Sound like the echoes of bell. 

As you sicken incl shuudoi, and fly fiom the door j 
'Il.cu home Si yom waidiobt", and say, it you-dare, t 
Spoiled f lulluu oi Fisluon,you’ve nothu g to weai! 

And oh, if path mrr tlicio slum] 1 he a sphere i 

M lien all is u i Ii t |ri,t wl*i It so piv-ht, us lieie, 

"Witu t 1 r „1 up, a d (lit gl ttu, mil tinsil of Time 

I i lo in Ithi in tin light if th if it h un sublime, 

\ at the soul disc utl mlid of l ish md of sense, 
tu i i int 1 liy is li q j nss ind slim ' md pHtuso, 
' f nsi be dotlitl f i flu'life in 1 the si i vu e above, 

A\ ith puiity, tiuf i, faith, mitl nt a tu 1 lore , 

Oh, Dus tils 1 1 I nth » f > 1 h nu m , htw.uct 

I I tm tin u], *i il iijjou hivt fSolliiii, to Wtai ’ 


Tl O S VI r A L-I, I F c 

A utu uti ji v nib im i ■ c rt un ingenious shop- 
kc pc i b in I u *t> v n", of j rsc nlin ' tl ose c ustom$rs 
wi on tlcv look up in is c v mtiy v sifors with a 
c i*I i ts ill i*i tin i! until of tl tir cat iblishincnts 
m I pi i i i to rulu i\ t t n , hot \ mil other 

i if u sitintiiiis of t isv i ta-s On tie reverse 
si i ot this i ml sni li lot il ohi tli m* m nt il as 

ii i ut u itm iliy lit tlio i^ lit intiri t in »■ to stringers 
I’uoli st it us n 1 moniiiututt, thefc nikoniest sheets 
ml w dist sjuius such lmiiln,i is tlio ( oil cue, 
Potcfhn, 1 o v n lit 1, 'IliPitu oi Ait gillny, aie 
i i npks of lh' {1 in ajfo named I have always 
o ivi 1 t' it ami i Mrainafkc aoimss ons ire thoso 

I i 1 lin*s m win h is lil tint sombre‘•drillI^ol 
c tmicc I nil aloit to u< nit j\or is tins sur- 
pi s ii r ls j’an.3 ( is cption lot th sic s poor aie 

nt llv lo ill m tht p i >li m*l with sienes 
it co ,t nt su n n» T 1 il nosfc ho. 1 ss disuse 

II sti ui.ci wl o »t b t pa u hot) is't lftirtho 
In o d n v fi ' th i nt> gru s pkit m front, 

itnittd j A tpo m om oi t'io mt me t licalitKS of a 
crowilc 1 citv, iirelv e\lu its anv iu v liu lunftsity 
upcii lie i m_, tint it is i lio i it il • 1 ven towns- 
ptop e tlui is lvts, 1 ijnliu from childhoo d with th^ 
ti,uie* of sick \ meg mulim ujmi cn^BBT^iout 
the eh i-s or with pale 1 u in It st la a c iarrs borne 
to tic w ird , nnv i itv, li t lm c . o gte it ales re to 
1 coni i qumtitcl With tl o existence that is led 
wul i i tli jsc O loomy w ills. 

Me bln ull proh illy ur in isnilm; this lack of 
syinpithy is much to lndiUiiiiicc is to tlio efleits* 
of mtori c t insinuation Men arc not to bo judged 
too liu shly if they ful to sh.w much eagerness in 
atquaintin ' theuisclvts with distress which tliey 
belioro tiny aie powti^-ss to remedy Some, per¬ 
haps, may urgif thur iKtumaiy tontnbutions to the 
hospitals lands, as ahoidin; c cnnption fiom any¬ 
thing additionU, while otlms may justly plca> 
their* agti tss Ip be misled by tho lndiscnminato 
ipplu atiou of tNa^tenn hospital Thai name * 
now applied to iimhi^icnt institutions, doubtless 
tounckd lor cliantahlc piwposes, but not more removed 
i from hospitals proper bT^heir stately architecture 
tlnn by their ample emVju unmts. It is true that 
many infirmaries are i.icvpenSent of eleemosynary 
aid, but others are notoriously poor. We may be 
pardoned for here observing that it ia something of 
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* a reproach to Scotchmen that our .national hoapital m 
t Edinburgh should belong to the letter das*. But that) 
the general indifference wo conjplam of it in some 
' measure culpable, 'is evident from contrasting the 
different enthusiasm excitetj by military And by civil 
hospitals. Bor the humblest duties in connection 
with the former, a countless number of devoted 
applicants immediately present themselves, ready to 
incur tlie risk of infection and the chances of war 
Must wc suppose that the ielat and distinction attend 
ant upon such services have to do with the crow d of 
eager volunteers that flocked, for cxiniple, to the 
east during the Crimean vta.fi It ought al» xy a to 
be borne m mind, that the one gi at n ime ibs x 1 itc 1 
with Scutari had acquired the pi actual knowledge 
which rendered her so eminently useful by the 
bedsides of hospitals in her ywn coyntry 
Instead, lion over, of i further discussion of such 
causes, let us content ourselves by statin; tint i 
little more active ‘jmiatliy m btliilf of oui hosp til 
inmates is urgently called foi, ind, as wc lo n t 
kntyv a better wiy of promoting so dcsuablc an cnl 
we shall otic x to oui readers a plain uncolourod 
account of then modo of life 'Ihc lotT^f sucli jfcr 
sons is not so hopeless is it is often represented, nor 
is it, at any time, so ngreoable as to be in Icpemlcnt 
of many little comforts that ampler means could 
furnish them with There aie indeed many dchcae ics 
agreeable to the ocpricipus appetite of invalils, tint 
the wealthiest hospitals grudge One be.rn.lit, we 
trust, may result from a truthful descnption of 
hospital life, and tint is as remov ll of i dangerous 
and fai too pu ,.ileiF' ,, pri)nd' t #-cnteitiinol by tl ose 
formal*' rcliet such institutions were fiuukl ind 
are maintained As tlic mini fnitu/ls ci all arc 
alike, we may add that wc hive no paiticulu one 
in view «i > 4 

Suppose wc set off to nsi< a i ospital On aim 
ing at the gile, we present out <» cr to the joiter, 
who, if sitisfied with its authentic itf dirt ts u 
towards the lull I hero wo are mu tin loor 

keeper, a person who generally combines two or ilnu 
subordm ite oflices m his ow n person, ami is now to 
act ns our guide In looking rounl the hill, our 
attentfciff'.Jfevttracted by a numbjr of doors nltcrn itni" 
with narrow passages These doors lead, wo aie 
told, to the aputnicnts of the diffi rent officers of 
the establishment, is the chaplain, matron, secre 
tary, and resident phjsmins and surgeon'' I ho 
passages, again, lead to the dining room wl cro those 
^functionaries meet at meals, to the hboritory, 
where the prescriptions arc nude up,, and to a tuoie 
pleasant quarter, the kitchen, as well as to wash¬ 
houses, lauudrics, and similar rooms Tn oui visit 
to these respective places, w^e ire stiuck .ilikr with 
their great cleanliness, the tidiness d the str mts, 
and the quiet manner m which tlic discipline >f so 
Jarge an establishment is mamtunc 1 Not a u imr 
dfo we come upon but wo are met *ufli i current of 
fresh air;, indeed, the ventilating arrangements are 
so complete, that in any place we should he 
Inclined to And fault with t^Ani. 

Now, thus far, we have ..>cen nothing to indicate* 
the peculiar character of t/ie institution. We might 
- b»ve been inspecting'the 'gro ind-floor of a wealthy 
■ College or a great monastery, so complete is the order 
knd so OKtensirc are the culinary preparations. But 


our guide is turning up stairs, and presently we an 
ushered into a ward full of invalids. A ward, it may 
be necessary to state, is an oblong apartments with 
a lofty ceiling, bare white walls, and an unoarpeted 
floor The patiepts he upon iron bedsteads, without, 
of tours 4 , any curtains, at considerable distances 
apart This is an ordinary medical ward we hare 
entered—devoted to general diseases, as of the lungs, 
heart, and other internal organs The number 
of patients may be about twenty They are in all 
stages of disease, some under acute affectionc, trem¬ 
bling, as it were, between life and death, m one or 
two perhaps the fatal change is too clearly visible— 
but the majority, are out of danger, and present the 
unmistakable hue of lieilth returning to their wasted 
checks Wo observe that over every bedstead is 
affixed a slate, on which arc inscribed the patient’s 
name age Ihrthpl ice, and the ch trader of Ins diet, 
w bother it is to bo low or stimulant At either end 
of tlic v* ir I aie wile grates, in winch huge fires con¬ 
stantly 'li7e these are intended as much for venti- 
1 ition as foi w n mth A group of more advanced 
conVdescents, drosi>cl in the pkra lnery of the 
hospital, m, gat hi nd ronnl the lire These are all 
lmpiticntly w uting the order foi dismissal, for, free 
though idmission be, the gate ccrberus pi units no 
one to piss> linn w ill out a formal medic ll discharge 

Iwo smtll apartments a homing the w ird attraet 
oui attention, and upm inquiiiiig, we are informed 
tint out of these is a with Iran ing room for the use 
of the pin slum at lus duly vmt, while the other is 
occupied bv ipit^mt requiring more quiet than tlio 
wirls noiseless as they no, permit llic former is 
fiirni'-ln I in strut aitoi 1 nice with tlio prcviilmg 
economicil spuit of the house A table, supporting 
t niieios ope and some test tubes oecupics the centra 
<’f the room A couple of chairs a wash hind 
si and with basin ml towel, anl a hat pig, include 
the rem lining ai titles Wc ire next she in into a 
simihrly size 1 and iljoinmg room, as neatly, but 
s mo ih it moro liber illy furnished In the open 
cupboard we see a low ol piites, tups, and saucers; 
while a bright %cttlo sings merrily on the hob A 
small sliclt nur the bed is appropriated to a dozen or 
two of volumes Ihese, wc are informed, aro often 
in mat demand in the w ir 1 Ihcro are t few 
pictures on the w ill, of doubtful cxecllencc, in an 
artistic point of vi w, but probably representing the 
hncimcnts of tlic Inornate divine of the occupant, 
side by side with hci defunct husband For it is the 
sanctum of on of the nurses wo lnve invaded, and 
these p isons ire nearly all widows Wo ought to 
add, that mate ul ol being, as they are often repre¬ 
sented bar 1 lie irtc 1 ind ill tempered, nurses, as a 
class, ue very sympathising, and cheerfully manage 
tin corroipondort o of such patients as require to 
comniuuicitc wit their homes through the post, and 
ire unable to write 

Wc have now finished our survey of one ward and 
its uljoin ng ipartmcnts Thero may be twenty, 
tlnftv, fifty other ward*, but as they are all alike, we 
may content ourselves vAth that just visited The 
same Due walls and high roofs, the same rows of little 
phials by every bedsid*, and the same tin tumblers in 
tho windows, aro found alike in all. We have still, 
liowcvci, to be made acquainted with the interne! 
management of the institution. 

In the morning, an hour or so before breakfast, the 
great bell rings, for the first time, to awaken cooks 
and to relieve night-nurses Soon afterwards arrive 
the baker’s, butcher’s, and milkman’s carts with the 
provision for the day. Meanwhile, up stair! the' 
nurses are busy itt the different wards, assisting such'- 
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1 patients at are able to rise and dress, and washing 
the hands and faces of weaker invalids The resident 
medical officer now comes round to hear how the 
patients haie slept, and if there have been any fresh 
admissions through tho night When the great bell 
rings again, the nurses learn that breakfast il ready 
and repair to the kitchen. In a short time they 
return, bearing trays laden w ith tea and coffee, egg*, 
rolls, and toast It is not unpleasant, we are told, 
to watch the general excitement created bv the 
armal of tlieso good things m tho ward Almost 
oVery patient addresses himself with a keener relish to 
his morning meal than to any other Broikfait mei, 
the ward speedily regains us usual quiet, now end 
then there is a little gossip going an between two 
or tluee patients at the fireside, but in gene.nl they 
are silent,not only from the prcscni e of some sufl it's 
who must not be innojed by an; noise, but trim 
their being sti ingprs to one .mother, uyl fiom all 
having t aies, in 1 possibly heavy lu irts, of then own 
Many of them art iwnre that it must m lnrl with 
the dear ones at home, now tint they m unilile to 
do anything for their support Sonio jeilnps line 
come troni grett distm ts, seeking lor liliour, and 
lime suddenly bienl lid 1 iw '1 >w mis eleieu oclot lv 
the house physician piys mot) u visit, md the nui 
at tin same to ,c, nnl s iinoste mful survey of tv i> 
btdside, seeing tint puijtlnng undci h i el u^e is 
neat and cle in She then with haws, tom ik liiom 
toilet, for nt noon tonus off tho ere it taint ol tl < d n 
—nautili, the visit of tin physitnn As s i n is thr 
hall-clock stnkes twelve, tho ituiso reappt is with 
her whitest npftm an 1 m ist < ip u 1 ms tip (amt 
wheels iro now he ird pulling up ti r i lly it the cHi 
and m a niinuft moic, tnc doituurtir '1 hi ir it 
man is immediately snnouiUd with a tr n I ot 
Students, nnd the* ms] t lion of the palings < om 
mentis lime, it should bt inontioiii 1 thill is; tils, 
besides selling as pi lets ol let eptim lor the sit k ire* 
at the s line time medital schools in lei 1 the e tie lint v 
of a umveisity ttaihingm di in his »lw is v It p i It 1 
much more upon the p at ti c ot its hasp ils tli m on 
the elegante of its lieturts At the sun* time no 
notion cm be mole nnsttktn thin tint the < lit ot 
patients is m ule snhordin itc to tin purpos s < ( me li 
cal edut ation I ho phy sn i ms ail 1 Mir„c ons of puu'u 
liospitils nre ill men of professional tniinpnee, who 
know it is sound sense is will as hum hum to tit it 
rich and poor wjtli cqu il tcu It intss 'Lo return—tin 
physician, ns he pisses fiom bed to bed, is ahvayt 
attended by the nurse and bv the lisidint mtditil 
officer, to whom he eoumiumt ites lus uistruetions 
and any change in diet or medicine he m iy think 
proper The eontouise ot students dtpemts upon the 
popularity of the teat her I he more eminent elirut al 
professors at i dinburgh, London, and Pans count 
their followers by hundreds 
At two o’clock the gloat bell rings <tgam for thnno, 
this meal varies aetoiding to the condition of tin 
patient. Boiled an l roast beef and mutt m, steilc 
and chops, rice and potatoes, are tor coni alesct nts, 
while others moro sieklj are restricte 1 to light soups, 
a Ago, tapioca, and the like After dinner, the dny 
passes as quietly as the fosenoon did, but towards 
evening there is a good deal ot ext ltement apjftrcnt 
in the wards Once a dny, for a single hour, the 
door? of the hospital are opened to admit the friends 
and relatives ot the sick. With no little caution, 
when tho hour for admission arrives, does the gate- 
porter let m one visitor after another Tha pockets 
.of each are subjected to a rigid examination, in case 
«ny contraband articles— a savoury pie or a pint 
.of ale, for example—be earned m to gratify the inces¬ 
sant hunger that attends convalescents from tedious 
•tad exhausting diseases. Once wifjun the gate, the 
1 visitor* disperse, each one making for the bedside that 


is dearest to him flWe may well, believe that tha 
llteetings there exchanged are often very fad. The 
patient may have changed for the worse since yestfcr- 
d ij, nnd the mournful question pfeeents itselfj what 
may not happen by to-mprrow? The majority of 
patients, however, aro glad and hopeful, listening 
fondly to all stories from home, and now impatient to ^ 
get away After then visitors retire, a sober supper,» 
ibout eight o’clock, is the stflo interruption to the 
monotony of a long, long night 
Before concluding this simple sketch of hospital* 
lilt we must not omit a notice of tint part of the 
mstit non dtfvoted to surgical e ises There is more 
liveliu «s generally appaient among the at eupants of 
snrgit al Inn of metktnl wants, uulcss tho unhappy 
sublet of in mt unb’o iifiury happen to be present. 

M my of Bicso pit ents art rrrtivmn ’ fiom an arapn* 
tation, and are often, h> their c\uhciaiit spirits, led 
into music il and 1i ru il* e\et ssts not strittly in 
l roidmte with thr lives of the establishment ‘ihese 
f Hows on tin ir it turn home as ill tilk of tlioir opera- 
li in as i so'dur tloes vt In*. Inst fire, and, indeed, will 
li their hits be for I nf mi i il gossip. '1 here was 
wont (o lit i pnrtjot hospitil hie nevrr named wijlv 
out a shu 1 lei but w hi h now a d tj s inspires no such 
tulip/ In buiiioi tunes m i of the strongest nerves 
si i unk ipp ill d from the st ines in the operating 
limn of x hospital Such stmts aic no longer 
p it if tl to patient, surgeon or to spectator Under 
the blessed sleep of thloroloim, thckmle pussesunfelt 
Ihioui h the most sensitive textures \\ hen we ton- 
lcr th it this drug, which lia^alrt fly sued such an 
in dtultide iinount of pain, should oil; hint* been 
ippbtd to tin tu atnu nt of disias eleven vvinters ago, 
ot wt not justified in hoping that ‘hue* are other 
prms ous m niture tdSfil^ bticficent whith wo 
in iy h ive the good forrane some ifcij to discover? 

Lit us corn loth ov jointing out i defect (Ml <$jr 
liospitils as btnlduus tliat might 1 c c isily remedied. 

At pi suit the wills of both inttliijl and surgical 
vvar Is—-dnil the cstrptionof tlio-c leveled to ophtlml- 
m affu tioiis—au of uwunv trying white toloui, pre- 
tillin' no oh et t win! ur to the tirul tvosot tile 
j o >r suflat is^io l st upon Jlie t un noncst hou'C- 
jujii l hi ir,iig the similitulo rt i fite i flower, or n 
mcr, woulr sui 1 y it moi sag tstivt* ot pleisure 
(Inn i blink w ill it is trm that many hospital 
umiatts ire not jitrsons of tulfiv tied taste, but the 
t vt ot tin ieist rdiit ale 1 India ulu il would not fail to 
turn 1 1 inv ol pet lliit'siv'isud litas tlitJ^aspHPtnn*' 
those wluJi long confinement to a sick-bcd tends to 
protlut o 
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As by duty bound, I dcliveied a repoit of .the scene 
I lnd imoluntarilj been witness to It producod a 
lively excitement within tin fort, and Sn expedition 
was instantly ordered foftli, with myself to act as 
guide. 

A bit of sheer folly Tho scorch proved bootless, 
as any ono might have prophesied. Of course, wo 
found tlfii platey'wnd tho bodies of those,who had 
fallen—upon wluelT , *» c wolves had already been 
ravening—but we discovered no living Indians—not 
^ven the path by which ti*w had retreated! 

Hie expedition consisted o^aev oral hundred men— 
in tact, the whole garnsoniof tfip fint. Had we gone . 
out with a smaller force, m all probability, wo should 

have seen something of the enemy. 

* * * * 
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'flip .death of Omntla was the frost serious incident 
that had j et oc Arred; at all cvftts, the most import¬ 
ant in its bearings. By tho whites, Omntla had been 
constituted king* by killing, the Indians shewed 
their contempt for the authority that had crowned 
hln, as well as their determination to resist all 

* interference of the kind. Omntla lud been directly 
under «tho jirotci tion of the white chiefs: this had 
been guaranteed to him by promise as by treaty j'and 
therefore the taking his kfu was a blow struck nmunst 
his patrons. The government would now bo under 
the necessity of avenging big death. 

But tho incident had its most important Innings 
upon tho Indians, especially 'upon OinatlaY own 
people. Tertiflcd by the example, and dreading lest 
siiii’lor retribution might be eUimltil to themselves, 
many of Omntl.i's tide—Saub-cliitfs and warriors— 
forsook their alliance, and enrolled themselves in tlie 
ranks of the patriots. Other elms tint had hitlicito 
remained mulctiled, acting under similar motive*, 
now declared their allegiance to the n ilionil will, 
linfl took up arms without further fruition. 

Tlie death of Omatla, besides lining aji act of ^"rn 
justice, was a stroke of fine policy on tlie put ot the 
hostiio Indians. It proved the genius of him who 
had conceived and earned it into execution. 

Orftatla was the first victim of Oi, coir's ro.v of 
vengeance. Soon ufti r npp»arid the second. It was 
not long before tlie tn'gcdy of the traitor's dcitli was 
eclipsed by another, fir more thrillm g and aigniiit ant. 
One of tlie chuf .v tors in Hiis drama disappears bom 
tho stage. * * ™ \» 

/In our arrival at the fort, it w.n finmd «thit the 
cBRinms iriat v...s rapidly rm uing f iurt. Mo pio- 
vision had been made for so lirge a bodv of troops, 
and no supplies could po.ubly reach lf<^t dCnig lor 
a long period of time. We wore to bo tl e vn tuns of 
the usual impravidt nee exhibited a by "ouinn.cnts not 
accustomed to warlike operations. «K.. ions w t ore 
stinted totheveige of starvation; .mm! flic pro-pcs.1 
befpre us began to look aery like starvation itself. 

In tins emergency, the commander in-cluc f per¬ 
formed an act of great pitiiotism. Iiidepindcn*- of 
•hnu tominand, General Clinth was a* itiAii 

of Floyda-a proprietor and‘planter upon a large 
scale. His fine pluitation lay at a Mioit distance 
from J?olt King. Ilia crop of mai/'», covering nearly 
a hundred m rcr, w ns just lipening; and tlus, without 
moro ado. was rationed out to tho army. 

Instead of bringing tlie commiisaiiat to the troops, 
tho rpverse plan was adopted; and the tioops were 
marched upon their food—which had jet to be 
gathered belore being eaten. 

Four-fiftli^of the little army were thus uitlid’.iwu 
fiom the fort. leaving rnthtr a vve.Jc«gamsoti; while 
a new stockade was extemporised on the genual's 
plantation, under the title of ‘Fort Urine.’ 

* There were slanderous people who insinuated that 
hr this curious matter tbc gootJ*A>id gerfcral was 
moved by other motives than tAjAe of meie putiinlism. 
There wero some talk ajfout ‘Uncle Sam’—well 
known as a solvent und/iibernl paymaster—bein^ 
oallcd upon to give a 6 <i>d price for tiio general’s 
corn; besides, so lonf' as (an army bivouacked upon 
his plantation, no danger need be upprehended from 
the Indian incendiaries. Perhaps these insinuations 
were but tho conceits of eanap satire. 


I was not among those transferred to the new 
station ; I was not a favourite with the commander- 
in-chief, and no longer upon his staff. My'duties 
kept me at Port King, where the commissioner also 
remained. ( 

Tho days parsed tamely enough—whole weeks of 
them. An occasional visit to Camp Drane was a 
relief to the monotony of garrison-life, but this was a 
rmc occurrence. The tort had been shorn of its 
strength, and was too weak for us to go much beyond 
its walls. Tt was well known that the Indians wero 
iu aims. Tracts of their presence had been‘observed 
near ike post; and a hunting excursion, or even a 
romuitic saunter in the titighliouiing woods —the 
usual risourcesiiof a frontier station—could not have 
been made without some peril. 

During this penod l obseiral that the commissioner 
was very can ful m his outgoings and incomings. IIo 
rarely pu-spd < utside tlie stockade, and never beyond 
the line of sentries. Whenever he looked in tlie direc¬ 
tion ot the woods, or over tlie distant savanna, a shadow 
of distrust appeared to oveispread las features, as 
though he was tumbled with an apprehension of 
danger. Tins was after tho death of the traitor chief. 
Ho had lit ud of (h,cola’s vow tq, kill Ountli; per¬ 
il ips lie ha 1 rtLo heaid tliat tlie oath extended to 
himself- priinpi ho t as under tho influence of a 
prr sentiment. 

Oni ‘mis came round. At this season, wherever 
they hi ly hi found—whether.mild the it v bergs of the 
north, or on the hot pi nns of the tropic—'on bawl 
hip, within the w.AIs of a lortri is— uy, even in a 
puson -Chittuns ultimo to morry^hakinp. Tho 
iiotilior po t 1 . no iMLptiou to the general rule; 
anil Port lung r is a continued s.ene of festivities. 
The bold it 11 wire i It i.ud from duty—alone tlie 
sentinels vveie kept to lliur posts; and, with suell 
flic as toultl ho pint'll! til, backed liy liberal rations 
tot ‘ liiomioiigal.du,’ tlie week was passing elioeuly 
enough. 

A 'sutler’ in fho Amerit-in army is generally a 
thriving adventurer with tlie officers liberal both 
ot fash and credit—mid, on femvo otca.iuns, not 
unfitipiently thur associate and boon-companion. 
Sin'll was he, the sutler, at Fotf King. 

On one ot the led il-davs, lie hail provided a sump¬ 
tuous dinner—no one about the foit «o capable—to 
wlutii the offers were invited tho commissioner 
himself bem i the honoured guct. # 

• The bnujuet was e t out m the sutler's own 
hou-f, winch, ai alre idy mentioned, stoid outside 
tlie stockade, sevual lmndictl j arils oil) and nearer 
to the edge of the woods. 

The dinner was over, anil most of the officers had 
returmd within tin fort, where - as it was now getting 
lit ir night-it u.i intended the smoking and wine- 
drinking should be cair'Oil on. 

'l’lio comnusiioner, with half-a-dozen others — 
otfieers and civilnn visitois— still lingered to enjoy 
another gln«s limitr tlie hospitable root where they 
had eaten their dinner. 

I was among those who went back within the fort. 

AVc had scaieely settled down in our seats, when 
we were startled by a volley of sharp cracks, which 
the cAr well knew to be tlie reports of rifles. At the 
same instant was heard that wild intonation, easily 
distinguishable from tire shouting of civilised men—* 
the war-crv of the Indians 1 

Wc needed no messenger to inform us what the 
noises meant: tlie enemy was upon the ground, and 
had made an attnek—we fancied upon tlie fort itself. -. 

Wo rushed into tho open air, each arming himself 
as ho best could. 

Onuo outside, we saw that the fort was not 
assailed; but i^on looking over the stockade,.wn 
perceived that the houso of the sutler was surrounded 
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by a crowd of garages, plumed and painted in full 
fighting costume. They were in quick motion, rushing 
from pqint to poidt, brandishing their weapons, and 
yelling the Yo-ho-rhee. 

Straggling shots were still heard as the fatal gun 
was pointed nt some victim endcavoiving t^ escape. 
The gAtes of the fort were standing wide open, and 
soldiers, who lmd hecn strolling outside, now rushed 
through, uttering shouts of terror as they passed in. 

The sutler’s house was at too great a distance for 
the range of musketry. Some shots w eie discharged 
by the sentries and others who i hanced to be armed, 
but tiie bullets fell short. 

The artillerists ran to their gun<S; but on rebelling 
these, it was found that the stables—a row of heavy 
log-houses—stood directly in the rang* of the sutler'* 
house—thus sheltering the enemy from tin* aim of 
the gunners. 

All at once the shouting ceased, and J.lie ero<>d of 
dnsky warriors was obscrv cd mot ing off ten ards the 
woods. 

In a few seconds they had disappeared among the 
trees—'Vanishing, as if by magic, fiom our sight. 

He who commanded at the fort—an officer slow of 
resolve—now mustered the garrison, and ventured a 
sortie. It cxtendecUoniy to the ho ue of the sutler, 
where a halt was made, while we contemplated the 
horrid scene. 

Tiie sutler himself, two young officers, several 
soldiers and civilians, lay upon the Hour dead, each 
with many wounds. 

Conspicuous above all was the corpse of the com¬ 
missioner. He was 1) ing upon’ins hack, bis i icc 
covered with goto, and his uniform torn and bloody. 
Sixteen bullets lull been fired into bis body; and a 
wound moio terrible than all was ot&erved over the 
left breast. It was tiie gash made by a knife, whose 
blade had passed through ids heart. 

1 could have-guessed who rave that wound, even 
without tiie living testimony that was offered oil the 
spot. A negress—the cook—who had concealed her¬ 
self behind a piece of furniture, now came forth from 
lier hiding-place. She had been witness of all. She 
was acquainted with the person of 0 < cola. It was he 
who liad conducted the tragedy; lie lmd been the 
last to lease the scene; and before taking his 
departure, the negress had observed him give that 
filial stab—no doubt in satisfaction of the deadly vow- 
lie had made. 

After sohie consultation, a pursuit was determined 
upon, and carried out with considerable caution * 
but, ns before, it proved fruitless: as before, men 
the track by which the enemy had retreated could 
not be discovered! 

CUAl’lUU lx v. 

* i> A i> i ’ s m v s s a r a i 

This melancholy finale to the festivities of Christ¬ 
mas wag, if possible, rendered more tad by a runinif 
that shortly after readied Fort King, it was the 
rumour of an event, which lias since become popularly 
known as ‘ Hade's massacre.’ 

The report was brought by an Indi-ii runner— 
belonging to one of tbo fnendly elans—but the state¬ 
ments made were of so startling it character, that they 
Were at first received with a cry of incredulity. * 

Other runners, however, continuously aniving, con¬ 
firmed the account of the first messenger, until his 
story—tragically improbable as it appeared—was 
accepted us truth. It was true in all its romantic 
colouring: true In nil its sanguinary details. The 
war lutd commenced in real earnest, inaugurated liy a 
conflict of tiie most singular kind—singular both in 
character and result.' 

' An account of this battle is perhaps of sufficient 
interest to be given. j 


In the early parti of this narrative it lias teen 
mentioned that an ojjcer of the tlnjtga States army' 
gave out the vaunt tlrat lie * could march through all 
the Seminole reserve with only a corporal's guard at 
his back.’ T^at officer was Major Ottde. 

It \vas the destiny of Mayor Hade to find an oppor¬ 
tunity for giv ing proof of his warlike prowess— though 
with something*nioie than a corporal’s guard at ms . 
hack. The result was a sad contrast to the boast lie 
had jo thoughtlessly uftcied. * , * 

To understand this Ill-fated enterprise, it is necos- « 
sary to say a word topographically of the country. 

Oil the west coast of the peninsula of Florida is S 
bay rilled ‘Tampa’—by the Spaniards, * Espiritu 
Santo. At the head of ibis hay was erected ‘ Fort 
Jfrooke' -a stockade Vimijar to Fort King, and lying 
about ninety miles from the latter, in a southerly 
direction. It was another of tlio»e military posts 
established in connection with the Indian reserve— 
a depot for troops find sMr. s — also an eulieppt for 
such as might nirive from the poits of the Mexican 
gulf. 

About two Iiundiei? soldiers were stationed hero 
at the breaking out of hostilities. They were chiefly 
artillery, with a snjill detachment of infantry. . • 

Shortly nftir the fruitless council at Fort King, 
thesr|tioopi—ar as many of them as could be spared 
—weu* ordered by (lencral Clinch to proceed to the 
latter place, and unite with tlio main body of the aimy. 

In obedience to those orders, one hundred men, with 
their quota of officers, were sit in motmu for /fort 
King. Major Dade commanded the detachment. 

On the eve of Christmas, lb.jl, tiny had taken the 
route, matching out fiom Fort Brooke in high spirits, 
buoyant with the hope of eiuountoiing and winning 
I uuels iu a fight with the Indian foe. Thev flattered 
themselves that it w r oul<^Sc tjic, lust conflict of the 
war, mul therefoie fmt in w'-ftich the gic ateat 
leputatioii would ho gained by the vh,tofS!*Tli<$y 
dreamt not of defeat. 

W ith Ua rr i tl_i ii g gilly, drums rolling merrily, 
bugles edhialing the advance, ennnonjpealing their | 
farewell salute, anl comrades cheering them onward, 
the detachment ccqumeiieul its m.nth —that fatal 
march fioin vvtyuh it was destined never to return. 

J*u>>t suverylavs after—on the .‘list of December— 
a man made Ins nppcitinro at the gates of Fort 
Brooke, crawling upon ins hands and knees. In Ids 
tattered attire i mild scan i ly be re. ogni«cd the uniform 
of a sol l.or— a pi iv lte of Dade’s detachment—for such 
he wan’ His i lothes vveie siturited willi :>»iuw«'i/W* 
the cmks, and «odccf with mud from the swamps. 
They were covered with dust, and stained with blood. 

Ilis loly was vvo.ni led in five pliers —severe'wounds 
all—one in tbo right shoulder, one in tho right thigh, 
one near the t mple, one in tiie left arm, and another 
iu the hick. lie was wan, waited, iundated to tho 
condition of a skeleton, and pics.iit'd Inc aspect of • 
one. When, in q weak trembling voice, lie announced 
himself as * Private ('ink ot too 21 Artillery,’ his old 
comrades with diffii ultv identified him. 

Shortly alter, two otlieis—privates fiprague and 
Thomas -made/heir ap|ieaiaiice in a similar plight. 
Their report was similar to that already delivered 
by Clark: tint Major Dide’s command had been 
attacked by tho Inchuis, cut to pieces, massacred^ 
almosifto a imq—that they th missives were the sole 
survivors* of t!int'!**.uid who had so lately gpno forth, 
from the fort in all pride of confident strength, 
mid the hopeful antioipaSSnn of glory. 

And their story was Vue to tho letter. Of all 
the detachment, these th mse^miserablo remnants of 
humanity alono escaped; JtheWhers— one hundred 
mid six in all—had met ucathxm tiie banks of the 
Amazuia. Instead of tho laurel, they had found the 
cypress. 
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three who escaped liad pea struck down and 
fck or dead upon the held ItlOrss only by counters 
felting death, they had succeeded in afterwards 
• crawling from thp ground, awi* making their way 
back to the fort. Most of this journey Clark per* 
formed upon hie hands and knees, proceeding at tho 
rate of a mile to the hour, over a distance of more 
■ than sixty miles 1 

. CIIAITEK m I. 

IBS BIT! LK-QlOUIfl) 

The affair of Dade's massacre is without a parallel 
In the history of Indian warfare No,conflict of a 
similar kind had ever occurred—at least, nono so 
fatal to the whites engaged in it. In this case thi v 
Buffered almost nnnilulation-^for, of the three w ounded 
men who escaped, two shortly after died of their 
wounds. 

Nor had the Indians any great .advantage over 
their antagonists, bejond'tliat of superior cunning 
and strategy. 

It was near the banka of the Amnzura,* and after 
crossing that stream, that Major Dade's party had 
been attacked. The assault wns made in ground 
(Smiparatively open—a tiac t of pmf-woods, w here the 
[ trees grew thin and straggling—so that the Indians 
had in reality no great advantage either from posi¬ 
tion or intreni liment Neither has it been proved 
that they weie greatly superior in numbers to the 
troops they desliojed—not more than two to one, 
and vine pioportion m most Indian wars lias been 
considered by their white antagonists as only ‘fair 
odds.’ 

Many of the Indians appeared upon the ground 
mounted ; but these remained at a distance fiom the 
Are of the musketry; and, only those on foot took 
part in the action hide m%^'r conquest was so soon 
completed, that tlife horsemen weie not needed The 
first fi%‘ was so deadly, that Duks, followers were 
driven into uttir contusion. They weie unable to 
retreat: the mounted Indians had already outflanked 
them, and cufcoff their c hanre of escape (1 ' 

Dade liimselt, with most 6f lua officer*, fell at the 
first volley; dud the survivorsJiad no choice but 
to fight it out on the ground. A hjeastwork pas 
attempted—by felling trees, and throwing their 
trunks into a tn angle—but the hot fire troin the 
Indian rifles soon checked the progress of the w ork , 
and tho parSpet never rose even breast-high above 
the ground. Into this insecure shelter the survivors 
“ol tlre'ItVtt attack retreated, and there lt.ll rapidly 
under the well-aimed missiles of their foes In a 
short while the last man lay motionless; and the 
■laughter was at an end. 

When the place was afterwards visited by our 
troops, this triangular enclosure wns found, filled 
with dead bodies—piled upon one another, just ab 
they had fallen—crosswise, longthwise, in every 
attitude of death 1 

It was afterwards noised abroad that the Indians 
bad inhumanly tortured the wounded, and horribly 
mutilated the slain. This whs not true. There were 
no wounded left to bo tortured—except the three who 
escaped—and as for the mutilation, but one or two 
instances of tins occurred—since known to have been 
-.the work of runaway negroes actuated by motives of 
'personal revenge. 

• Some saalps were taken; but tbjw'is the well-known 
custom of Indian warfare; wrffwb’.te men ere now 
have practised the fashion/While under the frenzied 
excitement of battle. / 

I was one of tho«f,-Wio afterwards visited thd 
battle-ground on a tear e| inspection ordered by the 
-flaa wan der-m-chief; and the official report of that 
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tour is the best testimony as to the behaviour of the 
victors. It reads as follows: ( 

* Major Dade and hia party wen destroyed on the 
morning of the 28 th of December, about four miles 
from their camp of the preceding night. They were 
advancing in column of route when they were attacked 
by the enemy, who rose in a swarm out Of the cover 
ol long grass and palmettoei. The Indians suddenly 
appealed close to their files. Muskets were dubbed, 
knives and bayonets used, and parties clinched 
in deadly conflict. In the second attack, our own 
men’s muskets, taken irom the dead and wounded, 
were used against them; a cross-fire cut down a 
succession of artillerists, when the cannon were taken, 
the cainuges broken and burned, and the guns 
lolled into a pond. Many negroes were in the field; 
but no scalps w ere taken by the Indi uis. On the 
other band, the negroes, with hellish cruelty, pierced 
the throats of all whose cries or groans shewed that 
there was e’lil life m them.’ 

Another offii ml report runs thus • 

‘Wo approached the battle-field from the rear. 
Our advanced-guard had passed the ground without 
halting, when the commanding officer and his staff 
came upon ono oi the most appalling scenes that can 
be ini lgmed We first s iw some l oken and scattered 
boxes, then a cart, the two oxen ol which were lying 
dead, as if tin j had fallen asleep, tlicir j okes still on 
them a little to the right, one or two horses were 
*ctn. Wo next came to a small enclosure, made by 
felling ticc s, m such a manner as to form a trnngular 
breast work. Within tho tuangle—along the north 
and west faces of it—weie about thirty bodies, mostly 
nine skeletons, although much of tftfe clothing was 
left upon them They were lying in the positions 
they must have'Occupied during the fight. Some had 
filltn over their dead comrades, but most of them 
1 ly close to the logs, with their heads turned towards 
the breastw ork, over winch they had delivered their 
fire, and their bodies stretched with striking regu- 
1 irity parallel to c u h other. They had evidently 
been shot dc id at their posts, and the Indians had not 
disturbed them, except by taking the scalps of some— 
w Inch, it is said, w as done by tlieir negro allies. The 
offii era were all easily recognised Some still wore 
their rings and bre istpins, and money was found in 
their pockets! The bodies of eight officers and 
ninety eight men weie interred. 

‘ It may be proper to observe that the attack was 
not made from a hotnmock, but m p tlunly wooded 
Country—the Indians being concealed by palmettoes 
and grass ’ 

From tins report, it appears that the Indians were 
fighting—not for plunder, not even fiom motives of 
diabolic d revenge. Their motivo was higher and 
purer—it wns the defence of their country—of their 
hearths and homes. 

The advantage they had over the troop of Major 
Dade was simply that of ambush and surprise. This 
officer, though a man of undoubted gallantry, was 
entirely wanting m those qualities necessary to a 
lender—especially one engaged against such a foe. 
He was a mere book-soldier—as most officers are— 

1 icking the genius which enables the great, military 
chieft un to adapt himself to the circumstances that 
surrmind him. He conducted the march of bis 
detachment as if going upon parade; and by so doing 
he carried it into danger and subsequent destruction. 

But if the commander of the whites in this fatal 
affair was lacking in military capacity, the leader of 
the Indians was not. It soon became known that he 
who planned the ambush and conducted if to such 
sanguinary and successful issue; was the young cldef 
of the Baton House—Oqeola. 

He could not nave atayed long upon Ijjhe Monfid 
to enjoy Ale triumph. It wai upon that same evunlfig, 
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at FortKlog—forty miles distant frbm the scene of 
IJade’s massacre—that (he commissioner fell before his 
roar of •vengeance 1 

m ’ 

}'• CHAPTER LXT1I. 

• Q 

THE BATTLE OF O U I T H L A C O O C II E E. 

The murder of the commissioner culled for some 
abt of prompt retribution. Immediately after its 
occurrence, several expresses had been despatched by 
different routes to Camp Drane—some of whom fell 
into the jiands of the enemy, while the rest arrived 
safely with the news. . 

By daybreak of the following looming the army, 
more than a thousand strong, w’as in motion; and 
inarching towards the Amazura. Tlifc avowed object 
of this expedition was to strike a blow at the families 
of the hostile Indians—their fathers and mo.hers, 
their wives, sisters, and children—wliosa lurking-place 
amidst the fastnesses of the great swamp-sthe ‘ Cove’ 
—had become known to the general. It was intended 
they should he captured, if possible, and held as 
hostages until the warriors could be induced to 
surrender. 

With ail others who could bo spared from the fort, 

I was ordered to •accompany the expedition, and 
accordingly joined it upon the march. Front the 
talk I heard around me, I soon discovered the senti¬ 
ment of the soldiery. They had but little thought of 
making captives. Exasperated by what had taken 
place at the fort—further exasperated by what they 
called ‘Dade's massacre,’ I felf satisfied that they 
would not stag^n take prisoners—old men or young 
men, women or children, all would alike be slain—no 
. quarter would be given. , 

I was sick even at tiie prospect of such a wholesale 
carnage as was anticipated. Anticipated, I say, for 
all confidently believed it would take place. The 
hiding-place of these unfortunate families hud become 
known—there were guides conducting us thither who* 
knew the very spot—how could we fail to reach it? 

An easy surprise was expected. Information had 
been received that the warriors, or most of them, 
were absent upon another and more distant expedi¬ 
tion, and in a quarter where we could not possibly 
encounter them. We were to make a descent upon 
the nest in the absence of the eagles; and with this 
intent the army was conducted by silent and secret 
marches. 

But the day before, our expedition would have 
appeared easy enough—a mere exeiting frolic, without 
peril of any kind ; but the news of Dade’s defeat had 
produced a magical effect upon the spirits of the 
soldiers, and whilst it exasperated, it had also cowed 
them. For the first time, they began to feel some¬ 
thing like a respect for their foe, mingled perhaps 
with a little dread of liira. The Indians, at least, 
knew how to kill. 

This feeling increased as fresh messengers came in 
from the scene of Dade’s conflict, bringing new details 
of that sanguinary affair. It was not without some 
apprehension, then, that the soldier marched onward, 
advancing into the heart of the enemy’s country; and 
even thd reckless volunteer kept dose in the ranks’as 
be rode silently along. ” > 

About mid-day we reached the banks of the 
Amazura. The Btrenm had to be crossed before the 
Cove could be reached, for the vast net-work of 
swamps and lagoons bearing this name extended from 
the opposite side. 

A fotd bad been promised the general? but the , 
guides were at fruit—no crossing-place could be 
found. At the point where we reached it, the river 
ran past broad, black, and deep—too deep to. be 
traded even by our horses. 

■ -'"Wtes tiie guides playing traitor, and misleading 


us ? It certainly bs&an to assume that jippeare«ce; f 
but no—it could nog be. They wine Meu, 'it Is • 
true, but well proved in their devotion fo tbe whites; * 
Besides, they werte °men compromised 'vtftil: the . 
national party—doomed to death by their owtr’people ' 
—our defeat would have been their ruin." ■ 

It was not treason, as shewn afterwards—theyhaS ; V 
simply been dc*ceived by the trails, and had gotWftilsir^j 
wrong way. , , * I'fj 

Ih was fortunate for us they had done sol Biti 3 
for this mistake of the guides, the army of General,.-- 
Clinch might have been called upon to repeat on a •* 
larger scale the drama so lately enacted by Dadeand . 
his <■•. lpanions. . t • ; 

Had we reached llje true crossing, some two miles, 
further down, we should have entered an ambuth Of 
the enemy, skilfully arranged by that same leader : 
who so well understood his forest tactics. The report 
of the warriors lining gone on a distant expedition j' 
was a mere ruse, the prelude to a series of strategic 
manoeuvres devised by Of cola. 

Tho Indians were at^ that moment where we should 
have been, but for the mistake of the guides. The ' 
ford was beset upon both sides by tho foe— the 
warriors lying unseen like snakes among the grnaft, 
ready to spring forth tho moment we should attempt 
tiio Crossing. ' Fortunate it was for Clinch and hit 
army that our guides possessed so little skill. 

The general acted without this knowledge at the- ■ 
time—else, had lie known the dangerous proximity, 
his behaviour might have been different. As i?was, 
a halt was ordered; and - after some deliberation, it 
was determined we should eroes the fiver at the point 
w here the army had arrived. 

Some old boats were found, ‘ sceows,’ with a number 
of Indinn canoes. Thesqypouhl facilitate the trans¬ 
port of the infantry, \jme the Counted men could 
swim over upon their horses. ,, 

Hafts of logs)were soon knocked together^md trig 
passngc of the stream commenced. The manoeuvre 
was exempted with considerable adroitness, and in leu 
than an noBr one half of the command : <tad crossed. 

I was among those who got first over; but I scarcely . 
congratulated myself on the success of tho enterprise. - 
I fglt sad at tue prospect of being soon called upon to 
aid in the slaughter of defenceless people—of women 
and children—for around me there was no other 
anticipation. It was with a feeling of positive relief, 
almost of joy, that 1 heard that wild war-cry breaking 
through tho woods—the well-known Yo-lip-ehee-fli^. 
the Seminoies. 

Along with it came the ringing detonations bf rifles, - 
the louder report of musketry; while bullets, histling 
through tiie air, and breaking brandies from tho 
surrounding trees, told us that wc were assailed in 
earnest, and by a large force of the enemy. 

That portion of the army already over had observed 
the precaution to post itself in n strong position among * 
heavy timber that grew near the river-bank j and Oil 
this account tiie first volley of the Indiana produced 
a less deadly effect. For all that, several fell; and - 
those who were exposed to view were still in danger;' 

The fire way returned 1 by the troops, repeated by 
the Indians, and again answered by the soldiers— tBOVr . 
rolling continuously, now in straggling volleys or 
singly shots, and at intervals altogether ceasing. -.€0 
For a, long V^ile but little damage was done QB ■' 
either side; but 'iS^as evident that tho Indians? ' 
under cover of the uf^m-wood, were working thenl- 
selves into a more BdAntageout position — sa foot, • 
surrounding us. The troche, on the other bind,-dated 
not stir from the spot wMSfc'-they had -landed, bn til 
a larger number should crow enter. After that. It was ; 
intended we should advance, and force ..the Indiana 
from the covert at the point of tiie bayonet 
The troops from the other side Continued to cross, j. 
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Hitherto, they had bent piotecfekby the fire of those 
Already our, Iptf nt this crisp a manoeuvre va| 
t. effected by the Indians, tint threatened to put an 
end. to the pnssujg of the lifter, unless under a 
destrui live fire from their rifles * > 

Just below our position, a narrow strip of land 
juttul out into the sU< mt, foinnng a immature 
peninsula It was a sind-bar caused oy an eld} on 
the opposite si le It w43 loner than the main b ink, 
and bare of Guilicr—except at its*extiemc point, where 
a sort of i->l nid hod been forme 1 Injur th m tlu. 
peninsula itsilf On this island pew 1 thick grove 
of evergreen trees—palms, It c oaks, unj unqnolms 
•—in slim t, a liommotk 

It \\ ou'd have been pin lent fm us to hi oecnmed 
tins hommoilc at tbo momqnt <t our first <1 s niff 
over, but our rcneril lnl mt pu< ivi 1 the ilv mt 
agr The Indians were not sin* 111 mti niff it, uil 
before we could tala any stijs to Inn hi thtiu a 
body of. wurnois iu he 1 n 1*033 the ibt' mus, and took 
possession of the homnin L 
The result of this skilful in incruvre was soon ma’o 
manifest Hie loits in uos«iA , hh swept down 
by the {orient vvjtlim rui„i of the wood d islet—out 
oft whose tvirgre n bln its w is noCtr pom d a ton 
tinuims stn 1111 of line fiery stuolt, wink the hnilui 
missiles did their wuk ot death MiM wen 9 tn 
droppiriff clown upon the rafts 0 r tuiidlmg over the 
sides of the canoes, with a leity plunge upon the 
water, tint told t ey lnl eeisel to live, wink the 
tlnek \^iro of mud eln tint w is dm ted u(ou the > 
liommoek iltogether fulled to Jislo 'ge the d iring b md 
who octupit 1 it v 

Thero were but few of them—fir wc hnl soon them 
distinctly as they rig over the isthmus—but it was 
evident the} wire a chosu* few, skdkl inulsmen 
every man. They ajjAcWcl* ,j\ destruction at cvciy 
sliof, 1 

•* w«Pt 111 nmnt of i item ilemc ( it I Is’wlme 
the tonflu t vv is t line 1 on w itli more cq 1 elite -'•nice 
both parties foil,lit 1111 ki over ot the tiees, ml but 
little injuiy vvis sust lined 01 mtlu 1 Vy either 
llio band upon the islet were Killin' nioie ot out 
men than ill the-rest ot the eiiciuv. 

'lhere vv is no other reborn c th in to <Vsl id D c tin pi 
from tile liommoek—to dine them fnp.li it the 
bnjouel’s point — «t kist tl is w is the dcsi 11 tint 
now‘-suggested its 11 to tho 10 mniulei 111 Inef 
It setined ft uilloin hope AMioevci &I101111 ippro eh 
f ;gg> the Imd side woull ree n c e tlu full hi ot the 
“‘TrofreewAjrju >a me—be compelled to advance unler 
a foirful risk ot id 

To m} siirpme, the duly w is assiffned to nivself 
Why, I know lot snu it (oull mt he from any 
Bupenor coun 1 or ai our 1 hid lutluito ovinu 1 
m the f ampii-,n But tin onlu c 1111c fi n the 
generd, direct and prompt, uid with no gu t spirit 
“ I picpaicd to evccute it 

With a party of nil r—star 1} outj umbermn- the 
enemy we wore to ntt uk nt such serious disailv intagc 
—I stalled forth for the pi iiiusul 1 
I felt is if biarc hinff upon mv death, anl I br’ieve 
that m< st of those who fo iovted me vi*>ri the vit tuns 
of a similai presentiment Lvcn th ugh it Ind 
been a cert utitv, we could not now luiu back the 
Ojes of the whole irmy wore upm us We must 
go forward—we uniat conquer or f ill / t * 

. In a few si 101 da we were umgrtho island, ani^ 
'Nad.vancing by rnpi 1 strides tovwjsfratl 0 honmiock We 
bod hopes that the Indi 111s might not have percuvnd 
our approach, and that wc/dioa'd get behind them 
unawares ,, / 4 

Tjiey were vairt hope?ft Our enemies hail been 
watch!ul, they liul obseri.ci our manoeuvre from 
its'beguinnig, h id fai cd iour t i 1, and were wailing with 
rifles loaded, ready to receive^ us 


■But half conscious of our perilous position, we 
pressed forward, and had got withm twenty j arils ot 
the grovo, when tiro blue smoke and red flame 
suddenly jetted foith from the trees. X heard the 
bullets shower past my ears, I heard the cries and 
prouns otmy followers, as they fell thickly behind 
nu I looked mound—I saw that every one of them 
was stic tched upon tlia gtound, do id or dying * 

At tho same instant a voice rciclicd me from the 
grove 

‘Go bad, Randolph' go back 1 By that symbol 
upon y our brt ut youi life h is been spaiad; but 
mv briyti an clnfcil, and tluir blood is hot with 
fighting lempt not their anger Awn} I away 1 ‘ 


blTMMJ Tt -HIND 

lin 1 1 v wi 1 tl 1 >u li my casement stiavs, 
be In *1 tin jisi mi a [ 11 ted le ves 
Sift whisptimg tin miJi thi men mg 1 1 s 
An 1 1 q phn mil tho g >’ ten she 11 < 

I litar its 1 w v ice fn aivn>, 

"Uhue silvu willows fun„i the pool, 

Anl u 11 th f leso still 11 1 e,! iv. 

Its 111m mm rises fi call mil cool 

I easing the sunny v oil 11 cl>w 
lhejisnnm s st uiy l>n Is to *-ctk, 

I f el it ffOntl} el 1 1 inj In on 
And lijitlv 1 1 1} upon mj elml 
Unt lin n ciin» h m t sue ps nun l the loom. 
On tlul teci s m 1 qu 1 1 mu k, 

Thifujilo l It. lies lusllmp 111 tl* glion, 
Ami vi nilcutq, down my open loil 
< 

Nor voieehss doth it fiom me snee >, 

Jose 1 the hi i„lit fiet mild ignn, 

An 1 m ni} bvs > u tl ulltng deep, 

An tcho 11 suers to its sti mi, 

111 it 1110 1 s tl 0 lonely toil of burl s. 

An l uhi 1 is me iuj - iwa> ' . 

Wien waving If ivis 111 1 liisbmg I looks 
An „1 Hieing 111 (he bn„ bii„ht day 

Aw 1} above the „uen tilth a bieast, 

Aim ihovt the 1 hu lit p » ivt, 

W host bill w« in tin ip ho 11 si uniist, 

( li mt. o < 1 the snloi s sluouJk s „ia/0, 

W hoi l silm s ills gk 1 1 fu uid white, 

A11 1 liul 11 in thi 1111 in’s ei lil 1 iv — 

Hit wild win 1 fol o uiig on thin flight, 
btill win p rs me aw ij—away ' 

II B 


ARTIJ 1CIA1 CO VI 

A 1 m 1 jus coinim meation, bv M B irouber, has been 
sent in 1 1 tie Anrlimyof Sciencis., di seiibuig a method 
1 >r*obti 1 1 , 1 htib^tanee possissing all the piopeities of 
coil It s 1 f ict nu illy admitted by geologists, that 
co ills the it suit of the eat boms ition of vegetable mittei 
bv lu it 1111 In a gtiong piessuie, in l tinilei cbeumstancts 
edeu lltl to iiupc’c tho escape of theh volatile mgre- 
diufts M Batoulitr pioe ed» m a similar magnet, lie 
<1 vtlons vigct ilk mittu if wet clav, and exposes it tot a 
1 ons d'1 able length of time to j gte it prirsuie, and to a 
lie it ot ben ten JOO and i )0 devices centigrado (01 the 
inching 1 oints of tin mil bismuth 11c uJ}) Various kinds 
of siw dust, subjected to this Uratine it, yielded difieiont 
substaniLS, possessing moie 01 less the tesinous lustro 
and colour of coil, mid but mug with a bright flame — 
A ctctjjaj)cj purt/gi aph. 
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DROPPING AN ACQUAINIAM 1 
Periiais reukr, tl ou dils>t neicr dikii^e to liivo i 
too highly respectable icqiiaintanie if so, piss on 
without pci using tins ixpiriinei, vnil thank thy stais 
that tin lil< has been so fortunite Mini pmm , 
more partic il irlj those wh> ‘ mo/i in tl e his i ticks 
and those, uj on the, othu lunl whos^ lints hue 
liillcn in the bulfyarls of lift among tin oyster 
shells itul bnlctn girgoi Iter bottles—tin. Aljli s 
mil tho Omct, is of sou ty ait now tioublt 1 nlth i 
Bin s le to> lu_,hl\ nspe tilk nqu alliance It is th 
youth of tht mid lie classes, am nig w host r ml si hil 
raj self tho misfortune to be born, who nlon s ill i in 
tlus resput and for tht most j lit without lioji of 
remedy Ilin*lri vdful Sc mr t e is genei illv of in i t 
v iry lngfroni f irtj e to sixty, an 11^is almost alw ijs 

as he is to itiiiuallj telling us cnpjclt'u fnuilslip 
of our fuller ‘I was \eur fitli is fri ill, «r 1 i 
nruiyycnrs, Ilncwhirn su 1 tf ireyou wuo b in oi 
thought ot, Is i:>h jou may li half so goo 1 i m in i<* 
he,’ are sent rices which our too ji _,hl> usptctahh 
•'cquamtmet earrits il nit with him, as it wire 
phyhcterj wise, or embroi krt 1 up in the borkrs of 
bis garments so tint, mcctm" linn, it is quite 1 npos 
si bio to escape fiotn tin n I am inclin 1 to allow— 
for I would be diantible c\tn with an Incubus th it 
betakes upon himself the tuple fuietions of guide, 
philosopher an l fnenri, in the first uistiuee it least 
from a kindly motive lmt attcrwarls, when le 
merges «U these ittnbules in tho Unmitigated Bor# 
he 1ms no such hum me fe cling, but watches our 
young ejes grow dim, oui joung mouth open despair 
ingly, our entire being coll ipse IcncUli his withciing 
influence w ith a lu Icous joy It is impossible tint lie 
can bo ignorant of what lie is dom" 1 in this respect 
The serpent, who, after having lubi mated Ins sic tun, 
takes the head of him into its mouth, must needs ^c 
aware of its own intention of swallowing Inn, how¬ 
ever tedious the process may be, and however great a 
distance Ins foredoomed hods uny project at thp 
commencement of the operation, and our Bore is 
intelligent enough to know that likewise ihis 
cruelty is generally the single crime of our too Uglily 
respectable acquaintance ho is a man, I regret to 
say, without any one of the pleasant vices except, 
perlfaps, that of over-timing, and even tin#, since he 
rarely asks us to dine with him, he might, ns far as 
we'are concerned, just as well be without die often, 
hojwever, inviteB us to drop in and take a glass of 
wjne in a friendly way, after he has concluded his 
ttepMt. If w« doh't go, he tells us on the ensuing 
dMkdfaat he ie afrajd we do not find him the good 


company ho always stmts to lo to joung men, and 
begs us neser to miss a pk is inter imitation for the* 
mere sake of conunt; to liijen to an old I waddle like 
linn , by wine li mi ins be, of course ureiocably binds 
us to lus fitil mnlio,a!ij up m the next occasion of 
his isking us tlntha ' An old 1 waddle’’ Ihinkof 
etirtoi 1 ighlj lcsjc tide acquaintance venturing to 
m ike use of sue h* i phrase is that' ihcsciyte»8 
win h d fines his too icqcrtnbli silt to n hair' What 
hojS cm there p« s llv It <f this dear old gentlo- 
ni in s rtf ini ili in when lo era employ such an 
e jussion is th it with the most callous indifference, 
ui 1 w ltliout oik sli i low ot self reproaeh 1 II, e^ the 
o her hsnl u go to tlns^wine party—which consists 
of hinibill an 1 ouis It, a'thijigh llicre is A glass 
Iwajs placid for the chance (mother of his absurd 
self complacences) of , smieboly else loluntanly 
Iroj ping in’ an 1 joimn^Js—the port, wt confess, is 
o’l anl excel enf, 1 u^fio c%n* gsation—that is to 
s u tlie'niom 1 vu the endless mrrution efanecddfl^ 
—is not new c*lther but j utikes of what has bten 
not ill termo 1 the 1 fine ol 1 crusted character IJiero 
I is some Vilry of 1 is in connection peabaps with the 
calling out of flic Uutftu klnro \coinaniy in 1826 
- ‘Or, let me fee *w ml 1 it he m !G or 27 ?* (he 
nejergets this light by raj chrace), winch we have 
pro’nbly lies id ncarh one hundri 1 tunes When we 
enter thp roem lie is surir sc 1 to sic us not m full 
ehess, he does n t t ire about such tilings himself, 
m the le ist, hut lie thinks that not dressing is a bad 
Inbit *110 11111 le old^fi«lnoned and s\en^gt»(aitStf! n 
but tliat is bis eipinion, all which he howeser, pre- 
f ices with ‘ My scry dear joung friend,’ the Jubrica- 
tton wh ch I Imp above rcfcnc i to ns lung practised 
by the great s< rpent family Presently, and after a 
story or two, our too highly respectable acquaintance, 
w ith a shadow of paleness observ lblo upon lus usually 
glowing counti^imeo, inquires wintlur we ever do 
such a thing as smoke tobacco ? The first time this 
occurs, we lnstci, under the dclusne impression that 
he is about to offer us somo grateful'sedative, to 
affirm thit we do, and ar2 extremely fond of doing it. 
Upon which he replies that he is truly grieved to 
hear it, and that the aery smell of tobacco about the 
clothes or hair—* And, my dear young sir, you muBf[ J 
excuse ate if I n *qn you at present to the Pitcher, 
very intense dtscnpt n of polecat’—always nisket 
him exceedingly unwell 1 Our too highly respectable 
acquaintance, who is neve^ rude, treads, indeed, upon 
\he very borders of unpo’sksgts m respect of this 
matter, until we solemnly promise that he shall not 
hare cause to find fault with us again. There is no 
end to the deep influence which this sort of person 
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may-obtain in the nWndofa yojfb by diligent holing; 
anadf it waret»lways to be epercised in the aoti^, 
tobacco direction,'‘'there would perhaps be little cause 
to regret it. 9 * 

*He, however, seldom rests ( satisfied ^.ntil he has 
Separated us from the. companions of our own age "and 
choice; made us engage a seat for a terra of years at 
$is particular chapel; withdrawn us'from our own 
profession, and placed ..us in the office of one of his 
relatives who generously receives us without pre¬ 
mium, but gains at the same time our gratuitous 
services for an indefinite<time; and finally married us 
to his niece, after which we cease to bp responsible i 
beings, and only by the visibly increased import¬ 
ance of our too highly respectable acquaintance—the 
external swelling, of the iponsfer consequent upon 
the total absorption of its victim—announce our own 
existence at all. 

' I first met with my own Mentor, who may very well 
stand for a type of ail hist-lass, at a great Whitebait 
dinner at Blackwall, I was a lad then only just 
escaped from school, and of course entirely ignorant 
Of how to conduct myself ariglrt, at such a solemnity. 
Instead of husbanding my magnificent appetite in the 
ftfiper maimer, T actually commerced operations by 
going twice to Turtle as well sb to the iced Punch 
which goes along witli it, like music with words^t A 
reverend sifge, however, portly and dignified, but with 
an eye which seemed benign, who sat on my right 
hand, interposed judiciously, and arrested for the time 
wha^ would have been—and was eventually—a very 
serious catastrophe. 

‘Young man,’staid \ie, in'unctuous but impressive 
tones, ‘beware of what you do. Appetite, a gift 
vouchsafed by the gods to youth, and to youth alone 
(he sighed), is'a talent which, misapplied and recklessly 
wasted, is almost wqrsp. < 4 *^ apathy to food. There 
is many a man of featured judgment who w ould have 
•^ftvenrtr&c the cost per head of this entertainment— 
and that will not be less than three guineas, if so little 
—for tlio power which you have just been manifesting 
with regard ^o that soup. But consider, w-hat is to 
follow; think of the Future, my dear young friend, 
and guide yourself at all times by the carte. See here, 
what an enormous distance—no 16 ss than five courses 
off—is that whitebait which we are nominally assem¬ 
bled here to eat. Does the prudent rider, however 
confident of his generous steed, urge it to full career 
at the first beginning of the race, or, far less, compel 
it to snrmount any fence a second time? Bo tem- 
'irpmmift. jj.J dear young friei.d, and res trail, your 
natural impetuosity, or, take my word for it, you will 
be exceedingly ill.’ 

My highly respectable acquaintance spoke like a 
’ book; liis prophecy waB not unfulfilled. The last 
tiling which I remember, before 1 succumbed to the 
various unaccustomed influences of that whitebait 
feast, was the spectacle of this gentleman refreshing 
the tips of bis ears by means of a napkin dipped 
> in rose-water—‘A device, my young friend, very note- 
* worthy, us oftentimes renewing the enjoyment of food 
^rhen your case would seem otherwise hopeless.’ 

j have reason to suspect that, upon the golden 
grace-cup being handed round on ^hat occasion, 1 
behaved myself somewhat indecorously, and instead of 
bowing in a stately manner to my opposite neighbour 
' over the gpblet, that I put its cover on the top of my 
Jiead after the Chinese manner, ajjd- winked at him. 
c My highly respectable acqua.inpu.ce hinted at least at 
something of the sort nexTuay, but blandly added 
that, being touched with sry youth and inexperience, 

V be bad made it right wit! 1 the company. From thaf 
mrnnent the yoke w'^p.aced upon my neck. This 
terribly bland old gfintlelnan, with all his faults and 
weaknesses, became my Old Man of the Sea. Bidicule 
itself in . vain attempted to shake the throne of my 


tyrant. on» ,fipBdJ]Um #riiiiudj Dtek Wildotes, 
discovered to me the following incident Jn the past 
life of my self-constituted guardian, to tbe vaiq, hope 
that such a knowledge would set me free. He told 
me that Mr Pawkins—which was my too highly 
respectable acquaintance’s inoffensive title—was called 
by his equals—although I did not then believe in 
the existence of such persons—‘ Presence-of-mind 
Pawkins;’ and he also told me why. My Mentor 
never narrated the anecdote in my hearing, but, us 
I am given to understand that he has often done so 
with much complacency, thero is no hann in my 
retailing it. 

Mr Pawkins, then, was once in a pleasure-boat 
with some ladies out at sea, the only male in the 
company, and one of his fair companions had the 
misfortune to fall overboard. It must have been long 
indeed before the crinoline epoch; but something ..or 
other of that nature buoyed the unfortunate young 
woman up,,so"that she was able to take hold of the 
boat. This was the opportunity which my too highly 
respectable acquaintance seized to make himself a 
name, as above. ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘that the boat 
was a very frail one; I perceived that the young 
lady’s admission amongst us over the gunwale would 
very probably upset and drown, us all; therefore, 
although I deeply sympathised with her in her misad¬ 
venture, I caught hold of an oar, and, with the greatest 
presence of mind, rapped away at her knuckles until 
she let go.’ Wherefore he is well called Presence-of- 
raind Pawkins until this day. I felt that this was by 
no means a creditable achievement; but the man was 
still a hero to ine. life had somewhat fanatical views 
upon religious questions, Dick used tf tell me, but I 
went to my too respectable acquaintance’s house of 
worship for all '.hat. He possessed a great deal of 
house-property, and had christened an entire street 
of his ‘Agur’s Buildings;’ instead of calling it after 
the name of Mr Plutnlines, who was the actual archi¬ 
tect. ‘Agur’s prayer,’ he observed, ‘was for neither 
riches nor poverty, and these buildings are only for 
the middling class of people.’ I could not but see 
the vulgarity of this sort of practical piety, but I 
felt obliged to forgive my eminent house-proprietor 
even that. 

I ascribe my .first determined aspirations after 
freedom to the continuance of the late war in the 
Crimea; but for that and the unparalleled Sufferings 
to which it exposed me, I might be still bearing my 
chain; it galled me, however, in such a manner 
during that epoch, that I was resolved at any hazard 
to be freed from it. Upon the subject of that cam¬ 
paign, I repeat, my too highly respectable acquaint¬ 
ance out-Pawkinsed Pawkins, bored me beyond the 
limits of human endurance. Upon every commander,^ 
and upon every military movement, lie gave an opiniori 
as tedious and as positive as though lie had been 
thirty guineas a sheet for it. Tiie late Lord Raglan 
haunted me like a dreadful phantasm; the very notifies 
of Lucan and Cardigan became to me aa th^meer 
which lias been lei c in yesterday’s tumbler; thf bare 
mention of the Times— whose conduct I admired in 
secret because he hated it—was to my ill-usi) ears 
lifce Cayenne pepper to the back of a flogged fcldier. 1 
At last, at a little breakfast-party in my ovfofcpart- 
mcnO, whither lie came, \minvited, to tread me, 
and patronise the rest of the company, lie ovqnMgped- 
all limits, and presented me, involuntarily, Him. my 
manumission. The conversation having been di&aeted 
into the usual Crimean channel, my poor fffiend 
Wildotes had the temerity to give-it as fqs. opinion 
that the' Sebastopol garrison would continue to Have 
provisions supplied to them in abundance. \ 

‘What, sir!’ roared my too highly. rBspectajb’- 
acquaintance, chafed with unwonted opposition, ‘ wfty, 
how should that be, when open now, in Archangel, 
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they are giving for the ooanmt wheat fifteen rouble* 
the chetwort 1 * 

I am not sure about the number; it may have been 
fifteen or fifty, but I am certain about ‘roubles the 
chetwort/ 

•I do not know what a chetwort is? cried»Wildotes 
angrily, 'and I don't believe that you know either.’ 

I trembled at the audacity of this young man; but 
the ground-floor, upon which we happened to be, 
remained Arm beneath us nevertheless; and pre¬ 
sently, upon the production of a tobacco-pipe, my too 
highly respectable acquaintance left his youthfol 
enemy in the possession of the field. . 

‘I congratulate yon, my dear follow,’cried Wildotes 
as the door closed with rather a slam behind that 
portly figure—‘my friend, you are a Tree man.’ 

* Sir,’ said I with indignation, ‘ it is you t’ at are 
free, and even impertinent. How am I to defend 
myself, think you, when Mr rawki|s catches me 
alone?’ • 

My position had indeed become such that no choice 
remained between bidding an open defl tnoe to my 
too highly respectable aequiintance, or bcionung Ins 
cringing slave for the remainder of one of our lives 
Wildotes and myself, therefore, having resolved our¬ 
selves into a comnettcc of private safety, determined 
upon a course of action w Inch had for its object the 
immediate dropping of my philosopher and guide. 

Our arrangements being completed, I remained 
in my own apartment, awaitmg Ins august presence 
iu a frame of mind far from enviable ; not, as I well 
knew, that he would manifest spy signs of anger - his 
feelings, when jrritated, always taking the much mure 
fatal form of injured virtue—but because he would be 
sure to proceed to absorb me, with a moio than usual 
amount of previous lubrication. Tify deir young 
friend, in whom I take so great an interest,’ and * the 
son of my esteemed old fuend’ (ho travelled in the 
company of my father onrt, m an Islington omnibus), 
were, as I expected, among the opening expression^ 
of his harangue; then he bewailed my choice of 
associates, and my habits of extravagance exem¬ 
plified in having hot meats at breakfast (of winch 
ho had partaken, by the by, himself, with considerable 
relish) ; he predicted my cert lin ruin if I continued 
in these courses instead of sticking to my desk. As 
he pronounced this prediction, he approached that 
article of furniture, upon which a small square piece 
of card was lying, half-covered by a pen-wiper, as 
though it courted obscurity. This card he took up 
and waved in his hand, as was his frequent custom, 
in order to give effect to his oratory. I turned pale 
with agitation, and protested that it was a private 
document. Mr Paw kins observed in reply that, 
considering our mutual relations, there could ho no 
such thing as any privacy in documents, and then 
perused it with attention. 

It was nowliis turn to grow pale. 

*Is it possible, young man,’ criedeho, when he had 
quite finished it, ‘that this can be t/ouisf Have I 

nourished you in my bosom so long’- 

‘ Mr Pawkins,’ said I, plucking up all my courage, 
with the knowledge that Wildotes was in the cupboard 
listening to us, ‘you have done nothing of the sort/ 

‘Iq my bosom so long,’continued Mentor, as though 
unconscious of the interruption, ‘without rendering 

yon Incapable of possessing such a ’- 

‘ Sir,' cried I, as he approached the fire with the 
evident Intention of destroying the memorandum, 

• that paper is a legal tender; it has a value expressed 
upon tt qf three pounds, fourteen shillings, and six¬ 
pence : it that is consumed, we shall havo to pay the 
money.* 

' ‘ We l' ejaculated my too highly respectable 
acquaintance with contempt, but altering his fell 
jiurposo nevertheless-!- 1 “ me," youqg man, did you 


say ? Miserable, hufttaed,' unprofitable^ disreputable 
profligate, I abandontyou for ever.’ * * x * * 

My Mentor left the apartment with quite a nalo of 
respectability aurroflnfcing the verjjback.of his bead. 

* Wildotesp crifed I, as .the young man b'Urtt float bis 
concealment, 'my friend, Iny benefactor, I will gfou 
you a dinner ; ( your ingenious device has Saved me 
from all further persecution; I have dropped for MW * 
my too highly respectable .acquaintance I * , v . 

And so, in truth, I had; the simple medium if 
this effectual release having been merely a pawn¬ 
broker’s ticket. * 

In concluaion, I need scarcely add that, in publish¬ 
ing this veracious history, 1 have no sort of intention 
of thawing ridicule upon that friendship which it 
found to exist not seldom between an old man and a 
youth. Than such a feeling, bom of a kindly regard ’ 
upon the one side, and of an affectionate respect upon 
the other, there sceip to me few things more beautifol, 
But whero there is no roaf regard, but only officious - 
ness, against which, whatever real respect there be, 
must needs lie sooner or later chafed away, where 
dictation is m the pint r* of authority, and a spirit 
of meddling in that of kind solicitude, the spectacle 
of an unfortunntfe joung man with a too higkfy 
respectable acquaintance is pitiable to see. 

* • 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SOLAS SPOTS. 

Most pirsons who have enjoyed the opportunity of 
looking through a telescope, are probably acquainted 
with the appearance of .the sun at seen magnified 
through a dark glass, and wilt agrJfe with our poet- 
laureate when he says: 

The very source and fount of day 

Is dashed with w^glfciuif^ isles of niglit. 

These ‘jwandcring isles,’ commonly calledspots .qp 
the sun, cspemlly arrested the attentioiTTHTUtroj* -- 
omers immediately after the invention and use of the 
telescope, m the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The* interest which attaches tosthe history of 
these appearances is grfatly enhanced from the act, 
that by means of.thom the rotation* of the sun is 
conclusively proved. Careful observations of the 
spots, and pf their paths at different times of the 
jear across the sun's disc, give for the period of 
rotation about 23 1 dajs, and for the inclination offthe 
solar equator to the ecliptic, about 7\°. Occasionally, 
the spots are sufficiently large to be visible to the 
nakureyc. Galileo, fn a letter dated AlffP-'-t 1 BtS, 
mentions that he anu many of his friends perceived 
one, without the intervention of a telescope, on three 
successive dajg. A very large one was ueen by 
different ptrsons in April 17 G 4 -, and again in 1769 ; 
and many other instances might be cited, down to 
183 . 1 , in, June of which year ono was distinctly seen 
at sunset. It appears, then, very possible that them - 
phenomena weq, observed at a much earlier period; 
and we might expect to discover some notice of them 
in the annals of different countries. This we find to 
be the ease. The Chinese astronomers ftlate having 
observed some spots on the sun in the year 321 of our 
era; the Spanisu conquerors of Peru found that the 
natives had observed them before their existence wag 
known in Europe. These are almost the only instances , 
of anj explicit.mention of them; but extraordinary 
appeararfees of the sun are found recorded whigp, 
might perhaps be c. nlained by the presence of a 
large number of spots. ' In the annals of France^ a 
historian of the life of Charlemagne relates that, qa 
ithc 17 th day of March e07 -the star Masonry wist 
seen on the sun as a smalji bdtek spot, daring eight 
days. Tiiis puzzled Kepler not a little, for be proved 
satisfactorily that no transit of Mercury could haw 
occurred at that time; he remarked, moreover, that 


/ 
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Mercury would pass over the Cm's disc in about menu, but decline* giving any decided opinion. The 
•even hours. JJq, remove* the [/ifflculty to bis own. revolution of the Sun about it* own axis bad been 
satisfaction by supposing a mistake'in the year, amf already advocated by Kepler in 1809 , and therefore 
places the occurrence in 80 S; irnl for the two Latin before the motion of the spots had been observed; 
words for eight rlajs, lie would read n.ve^y barbarous ami previously to Mm, the same opinion had been 
one oven for monkish Latin, 'signify ing right tidies, held by Jordano-Bruno, a monk of the Dominican 
It is now generally supposed, and witli great proba- order, who, in 1600 , was convicted of atheism and 
. bility, that the object observed wn» a spot large impiety by the inquisition of Venice, and burnt to 
enough to be visible to the naked eye. Kepler him- death. Fabric!us, however, seems to have been the 
self, etpectjng, tovrards‘tlio end'of 1 ( 506 , or beginning first to arrive at the same conelusion from obser- 
of 1607 , a transit of Mercury, was tiansported w'itli vations of the time of passage of a spot, from which 
joy at having, as lie thought, seen the phenomenon alone liny correct results respecting the period of 
'by receiving nn image of the sun upon a w lute surface revolution can bo deduced. " 

in a darkened room, a method very goneiftlly adopted We nfay gather from Fabricius’s work that he first 
in those times, before dark glasses were employed; saw the spots in the beginning of the year 1611 , but 


but there can be little doubt that'he also was deceived 
.by a spot, for Mercury, when passing before the sun, 


there is no evidence that lie saw them before Hariot; 
to whom, therefore, is duo thecreditrof having first dia¬ 


ls much too insignificaut an object to be seen w ithout covered them, though any one possessed of a telescope 


the aid of a telescope. 


might have done the same. But the great contest 


Much discussion lias arisen inspecting who was for priority,ol* discovery was between Galileo and 
tlie flrs’t to observe the spots with a telescope. Tlioie Christopher Soheiner. The latter, a Jesuit, and prO- 
appears little doubt that the first recorded observation lessor ot mathematics at Ingolstadt, first observed 
was made by Thomas Hariot/ an eminent English the spots in the month of March 1 G 11 , while engaged 
mathematician. Amongst his papeis, tfie follow mg in comparing the apparent diameters of the sun and 
iwqpiorandum has been discovert*!: ‘1010 Syon, moon. Thinking lightly of the eircumstance, he did 
Deccmb: 8, mane. The aititudo of the soiiuc being not observe the sun again till the following October, 
seven or eight degrees, it being a fiost gnd a mist, I when they wire again visible. With praiseworthy 
saw the sonne in this manner fa drawing ol‘the fide- caution, lie, with several friends proved, by using 
scopie appeir.tmc of the suu with three spots on it is eight telescopes, that these spots could not arise from 
addpdj. I saw it twist* or thrise, once with the right any defect of vision, or flaws in the glasses, 
ey, qnd other time with the left. In the space of The progress that science was beginning to make 
a miAite time after the sonne was to elcaie.’ Not at tins time, mot witli a bigoted opposition from the 
being acquainted^* ith the uSc of duik glasses, he was many admirers of the Aristotelian philosophy, one 
obliged to observe the sun when near the lion/oti, article in whose creed was the ‘incou .ptiblencss of 
and through a mist. This may account for his not the heavens.' The existence of spots on Iho sun 
having again remarked a similar appearance till the seemed so dirccHy opposed to this idea of ‘incor- 
foliowiug December,,vilie' Jn common with other ruptiblcm ss,’ tli.it S'heiner's provincial refused to 
astronomers, lie ,bc anf? n <i!.\gont observer of the sanction the publication of his discovery, which was 
_a»Bts. t ,r " first published account of tlieln with therefore made known to the world through letter* 
which we arc acquainted is by .lohl F.ibriuus, a addressed to Marc Velser, a magistrate of Augsburg, 
German astronomer; it boars the date of June 1611 . and subscribed ‘Apelles post talmlam.’ 

Impelled by the accounts of Galil -o’s dn^pvi rios, lie Galileo asseits that lie had Bhewn spots on tho sun 
directed his te* scope to the apn. While observing it to many persons as early as April 1611 , and had 
one day, ho nqficed what appeared to him a large spoken of them several months previously. This, 
blackish spot upon its suiface. At first, ho believed however, rests wholly upon his own verbal testimony; 
it to be a cloud; but after looking at it f, n turns wvth and it is certain lie made no careful observations of 
different telescopes, and taking the opinions of others, them till after the publication of Seheiner’a letters, 
he recognised its more permanent character. These Then, indeed, he proved that they must be on the 
observations were made whpn tlie sun had risen but sun’s surface, an idea which Seheiner was perhaps at 


Impelled by the accounts of G.i 
directed his te* scope to the sun. 


a few degrees above the horizon; for, bung wholly first Rfraid to entertain, who pronounced them to he 
.•w^Vqumnted with the use of admired glasses, was planets revolving about the sun, at'a very small 
accustomed’d-r look at the suu through the morning distance from it. lint later, when he had made an 
mists; and he recommends first admitting a small incredible number of observations, he abandoned this 
portion pf tho sun’s disc into the telescope, that the notion, and adopting that of Galileo, obtained result* 
eye may be prepared gradually for the full blaze, for the period of tlie sun’s rotation and the inclination 
But even witli these prc< notions, w c are not surprised of the solar equator to the ecliptic, not differing much . 
when he tells us that these observations so affected from tlie truth. Schciner was the first to introd 
hts vision, that for two days ho could sec-nothing tlie use of coloured glasses, which had been suggested 
clearly. He passed the following night m great by Apian as early as 1540 , and perhaps actually 
anxiety lest tho spot should not be visible in the eihplojed still e'ftrlier by tlie Batavian sailors j ‘ 
morning.- However, wlien the sun rose, it was still taking altitudes of the sun. Moreover, he discov/u 
there; but his perplexity was greatly increased by the small bright points, known by the name of ltculi, 
finding that it had evidently moved its position. It seen at all parts of the sun’s disc, giving it a nuftttled 
then occurred to him to receive an image of the sun appearance; while to Gnlileo is due tho discov 
upon a white surface in a darkened room. liv tins the bright flakes and streaks, called fai 


upon a white surface in a darkened room. lij tins the bright flakes and streaks, called faculse 
means he was enabled to make more continuous are visible at its castern'and western edges, 
u observations, and without endangering his eypight. parts surrounding the spots. He satisfied hit 
He watched the paths of three spots ucrovs the sun, that they were on the sun, and had the same nc 
■and recognised the return of the fits!, from which he inent as tho spots, and considered that this di*0o : 
conjectured that it had made a complete involution, would sot at rest the question of rotation, as l 
He remarked that tho spots decreased in size and would object to placing bright epots on the sun 1 
moved slower as they Receded from tho sun’s centre, was to b« expected that many conjectures would V 
and vice vend as they, approached it, from which lie made respecting the nature of these phenomena, K 
concluded that they Ivcrcr on tlie body of the sun, the causes which produced them. THie opinion th. 
which was spherical and solid. Fabricins bints at its they were bodies revolving about the *un, waj 
revolution as the true explanation of these move- entertained by nfany. 
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1 Tarde could not Believe it possible that the sun, 
the eye of the world, cotild have the ophthalmia, and 
nam«f them Borbonia fidera (Stars of Bourbon); 
and Malapert, a poet and mathematician, Austriaca 
tidtra (Stars of Austria). Galileo frequently likens 
them to clouds and smoke, and gives a "detailed 
description of a method of producing similar appear¬ 
ances upon a red-hot plato of iron. According to 
Biccioli, author of a voluminous work on astronomy, 
Galileo, Kepler, and others believed them to be black 
substances, as soot or vnpouts bursting forth front 
the furnace of the sun; and portions being ignited us 
sparks, produced the appesranco gf the faeulat—thus 
turning Phoebus into Vulcan, as Biccioli remarks. 
Others held them to be opaque places in space, inter¬ 
cepting the sun’s light—holes from wliich comets had 
started, and to which they would again retu n, and 
the like. Bidiculnus ns some of these ideas may 
appear, we are still unable to account for these phe¬ 
nomena by any theory against wjiich manj objections 
might not bo urged, though superior telescopes have 
enabled us to form conecter notions of their general 
configuration. 

The telescopic appearance of n spot is that of a 
dark nucleus surrounded by a lighter border, but well 
defined, and not griftiimlly shading off into the nucleus, 
and in form usually following the irregular shape of 
the latter. Tins border is commonly called the pen¬ 
umbra, and was first noticed by Schemer. 

Dr Wilson of Glasgow, while observing the course 
and changes of the great spot of November 17 (i 9 , 
noticed tiiat when it was at the centre of the sun, the 
penumbra surnjunded the black nucleus equally on 
all sides; but ho remembered that when lie first 
observed the spot, near the eastern margin, the 
portion of the penumbra nearest the centre was 
contracted, there being a marked difference between 
its breadt)i and that of the portion nearest the 
margin, the latter being the broadest. As the spot 
approached the western limb, he observed the saini? 
appearance, the other side of the penumbra now 
contracting, being the portion nearest the sun’s 
centre; and when dose to the margin it wholly dis¬ 
appeared, with a part of the black nucleus. These 
changes were easily explained by the rules of per¬ 
spective, supposing the nucleus to lie at a considciable 
depth below the sun’s surface, and the penumbra to 
form the irregular sides of a deep hole, giadu.illy 
shelving down to the nucleus. This is generally 
received as the,true explanation of the appearance a 
spot represents, though the facts have been called iTi 
question: and it must be confessed that all spots do 
not exhibit these changes. Ic is iuteiesting to 
remark, tiiat the possibility of the spots being largo 
holes, or ‘cavernous gulfs,’ as lie calls .them, lmd 
occurred to Galileo, though he abandoned tiie 
notion at once, as not borne out by the results of 
his observations. 

Much attention is now being given to tho physiiyil 
appearance of tho sun, and the positions and number 
of groups of the spots are carefully noted. Tho groat 
variety of the forms of spots, and the constant changes 
that fro taking place, are most interesting to watch, 
and useful as furnishing facts by which we may test the 
different theories respecting them. The Bev. Mr Dawes 
has been able to confirm the idea, tiiat the facuSo are 
ridges or lieapings-up of tho luminous matter. A 
large facula was observed to run nearly parallel to 
the sun’s edge for some distance, and then to turn 
rather abruptly towards the edge, and pass over it; 
at this point it was seen to project slightly beyond 
the smooth outline of the limb, in the manner of a 
moon tain-ridge. He has also noticed, tiiat at or near 
tlie centre of the black nucleus, there is generally a 
still darker spot, which should properly be called the 
nucleus. In January 1852 , he obsejyed a remarkable 

_1- , - -----.> ... —- 

instance of rotatory4ootton in a spot, tfi« rotation 
taking place round till small black tfuflleptv, A simi¬ 
lar appearance was olpcrvcd by Professor Sfachi, of 
Borne, in May of fast year. Ttgo of, the' darker 
nuclei were flistaictly seen close td each other, tod 
about these the surrounding portion of the spot; and 
tho penumbra qpemed to rotate, the whole presenting 
the appearance of a whirlpool. Interesting as these' * 
facts arc, it is from thqse who aro making sysUgnatia 
observations we must expect results wliieh May throw- 
light upon their origin M. K -liwabe, of Dessau, has, v 
since 182 fi, kept a careful register of the number of 
nc«- groups tiiat appear each year. By a comparison 
of ms observations, he has found tiiat the number 
is subject to a periodic recurrence, increasing and 
decreasing very regularly, coming to a maximum 
about every eleventh year. Tho Inst maximum was ' 
in 1848 , when 330 groups were observed during the 
year. . 

Professor Wolf, director of the Observatory of 
Berne, by a compaiison of all the observations of 
the spots made from ,the epocii of their discovery 
down to the present turn*, lias confirmed the period 
discovered by 51 . Sehwabc: he lins also remarked 
that this period cdh-esponds with that of the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic needle in declination, and 
is n$vv cngig&l in investigating the periodic recur¬ 
rence of the Auroia Borealis, from which he hopes 
to deduce some remarkable results. He has also 
ascertained that the jears during which the spots 
have been most numerous, have been also the priest 
and most fertile; thus cogifirming tiio opinion of Sir 

W. Ilcisohel, who contended that th( 4 aore the lumin¬ 
ous matter surrounding the sun was disturbed, the 
greater would be tlic heat. As an additional con¬ 
firmation, we may montage that a great number of 
spots have been ohscrvc^Jmsgg’ar. 

With .these results before us, v&* may hope others 
will be induced to pursue the subject; JWBPVhougLc*** 1 * 
tiie rugged surface of the moon will always be a 
favourite object, we trust enough lias been said to 
shew tluft (fibre is nt least as interesting and perhaps 
nioio fertile, a field foi* investigation in the varied 
changes of the solar, spots. • 

'the stouy of cambuscan bold. 

Dr JmrvsoK once observed, with as much truth* as 
wit, that the persons who mo»t lament tiie loss of 
ancient writers often neglect to read those that re¬ 
main. * There is, in faff, a sort of pathos in dwelling" 
upon what has passed*for ever out of our'Feacji. 

The thing we have, we pi ire not at its worth; 

But being lost, vvhj, then, we ruk the value* 

And sec the good, possession would not show us 

AVIiibt it was ours. 

The iiisjory of Chaucer’s woik supplies a striking 
illustration of this failing of human nature. Of the - - 
CanleiLuiy all arc complete but one. Yet our 

great epic poet, when reviewing in a melancholy 
mood tiie rank and file of those whom, if lie could, 
lie would have fetched back from the realms of death, 
passes over without a word the perfect stories, to 
excite ami kindle tiie imagination by dwelling upon 
that which lias been left unfinished. He discussea 
the subject with himself, and is in doubt whether lie m 
shall Ainspherc\ the spiiit of J’lutu, or one of the 
nintclileA triumvirate of auciont tragedy, or Musmtug 
or Orpheus: ’ „ 

Or call up him tlut left half-told 

The storj of Cambuscan Bold, 

Of Camlull, and of Algarslfe, 

And who had Canace td wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass. 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride.' 
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Jftpnt these Tenet, it it quite cLar that Miltqn had 
jggfitthe Canterbury Tale* with the eye of a true love?, 
of fiction. 'What impression Cambuscan Bold might 
hive made ufcion ns, had we bten allowed to see the 
hod of him, it is ftnpossible tg say, butfflnding him 
cut suddenly short in his -career, with hts two sons, 
Ms daughter, and bis horse, our curiosity is violently 
piqued, and we are provoked to thro# ourselves out 
into the vast sea of medieval poetry m search of some 
one wBo may help us to the conlluaion of the t ile, 

Ouz readers, we daresay, remember the King of 
Bohemia and his Seven Castles, and w hat annoyance 
they experienced when, having had thej commence 
ment of the story placed jnore than seven tunes 
before them, the writer hioko off at last without 
explaining what it was ToJlns'Jiour, no one knows 
what took place in those seven c istles, or why the 
king of Bohemia had just that number, and no more 
or what became of him—whether lie was married to 
some beautiful pnneess or whetfi r he died as tew 
kings do, in single blessedness It is quite true that 
an author of another stamp hns undertaken to < xpl un 
the mystery of the sevin castle* But the presump 
tlon was as great ns lus who ventured to continue 
Ohrtstabel, and we do not rare to <■ t >t the know 
ledge in this surreptitious waj Besides, we feel, 
while reading the continuation, that wo are not eon 
versing with the real magu tan, but with n slikin, 
and instead of being pleased, we are disgusted 
accordingly 

Naone has h id the temerity to attempt the com 
pletion of Cambuscan Bold, which is fortunate, as of 
Chaucer it may t*uly tye muf 

’Within that circle none durst move but he 

Yet we know that our poet was a greit borrower, 
that he looked ahroaji ovS’^'l^e whole world of liti r 
ature, and laid linnV’s oft wliait^cr suited his purpose 
w _SpttietV»~ fct e took three or four plots of stories, and 
melted them down renioraelesslj into c ic , sc mttimcs 
ha ^ook the fragment of a plot, and constructed with 
if a splendid fabric of verse, to endure till fioomsda} 

It would tie curious to d'seoser whit waa the 
nature of his proceeding m the presc it cist Did he 
And the whole story ready mule td his hinds, or did 
jhe find part of it in one author, and part )n mother? 

A curious manuscript has recently l cm found in 
the,library of the Arsenal at Fans It consists of 
nineteen thousand verses, and the French translator 
of Chaucer, the Chevalier dc Chitdam, intends, wo 
M*ve, to lay it before the public in a modern-liess 
*2$ Obedience, nowever, to the tvte of the dij, he will 
anrSfige it very much, by leaving out interminable 
Ppdriptipns of tournaments, with other excrescences, 
rad adhering stric tly to tlie story The author of 
rail voluminous work lived at tho court of Mary of 
Brabant, where, through Ins superior skill m , oetry 
or flattery, he obtained the appellation of King of 
the Minstrels From this terrible production Chaucer 
supposed to have derived—in part, at least—the 
^materials of Tie Squire’s Tale but in order to decide 
how much, v^e must consider the nature of what has 
come down to us of the tale itself 
In his magnificent prologue, where nil the pilgnm 
story-tellers are painted to the life Chaucer gives us 
a charming description of the narratoc of Cambuscan 
Bold At the invitation of mine host ot the Jabard, 
he comes forward with a modesty inliSuted *ram his 
kpightly father, and commences a very wild and 
exciting romance, which i» evidently of eastern 
origin, the plan, the incidents, the colouring being 
all Asiatic in their character Tt e Arab writers of 
fiction are fond of sototing, for the scene of their 
tales, the country bdyond the great mountain of 
K<ff, which we denominate Tatary The very 
name, to an Oriental, immediately suggests the idea 


of magic, strange advehtare<j and supernatural 
being*. * 

Ihe squire plunges at once into the midst or 
things: 

At Sassf hi the land of Tartary, ij» 

Ihere lived a lung who werrsled Bustle 

This king holds a great feast on the anniversary of 
hishirthdaj, which, happening to be in toe spring, 
is celebrated also by the music of birds, telling of 
their own loves and affections The poet suggests to 
us u marvellous idea of the v astness of the regal hall. 
The knu sits at the head of the table under a dais, 
lus courtiers and alMlie nobles of his kingdom—who, 
we may well suppose, were not a few—are ranged* 
in order about the board, when suddenly, without 
mnounccmc nt of any kind, m rides a strange knight, 
mounted on a horse of brass Even in Tatary, such 
an apparition was considered wonderful But all the 
aston tslimc iv* of the guests was not excited by hts 
hense alone by lus side he wore a naked sword, glit¬ 
tering like adimant, on hts thumb, a marvellous ring, 
and in lus hand, a muror, 4 all of glass,’ which, together 
«ith the ring, was designed as a present for Canaoe, 
the daughter of the great khsn 
When the king and his noblest had sat for some 
time silent, throigh amazement, the strange knight 
from Araby and Iride addressed to Cambuscan aa 
eloquent speech, which, according to the manner of 
gre it orators he accompanied by suitable expressions 
of countenance Trom what he said, we may infer 
that lus master was oneot theAbassidc caliphs, whose 
court was celebrated '/or learning, and where many 
men resided, whom their contempofkr es believed 
to be profoundly versed m magical arts He said he 
brought the horst, the sword, the ring, and the glafes 
as birthday presents from the sultan of Arabtsttn 
and the Indies, to Cambuscan, the great king of 
latiry The steed, he said would bear the rider, m 
the space of twenty-four hours, to the most distant 
part of the wot Id, dashing through sunsnine and 
showers with the velocity of an eagle The nng 
would confer on the person who wore it the power 
to understand the language of birds, and to converse 
with them in all their dialects On this subject, the 
Arabs and Fersians entertain verj strange ideas 
According to them, birds know much more than we 
do, so that the way to possess all philosophy is to 
learn the secret ot conversing with them Their 
reasons foi this belief are highly poetical. Birds, 
they say, can soar above the clouds, visit tlie summits 
of the loftiest mountains, traverse the oc ean, explore 
the cradle ot the dawn, and travel with Night, m her 
blackest ittire, over the surface of the earth They 
rest on the pinnacles of tho highest towers, and thence 
survey the streets ot groat cities, watching, while 
most men sleep, the operations of guilt and crime. 
They visit the cell of the sage, and tm^observing 
lus countenance, follow the current of lull thoughts, 
anfi antic ipate the lessons of lus wisdom They sit 
down with the mot cr bj the cradle of her child, and 
enjoy the songs with which she hushes it to sleep. 
They perch in the lover's bower, and are rapt a most 
into forgetfulness by the music of lus tows and 4igh*. 
In short, whatever if, they know * t 

One this account, a lefirned Frenchman demoted 
twenty years qf his life to the study of the language 
of birds, and after all, was supposed to have tirade 
but slight proficiency in this wonderful branch, at 
learning \ 

But the Asiatics have easier methods of aacofai- 
plishing their designs Put on a nng, or rub the 
surface of some precious stone, and you at once 
comprehend every twitter in the forest. ' 

The magic mirror presented to Canaoe possessed 
the most terrible properties—properties which wools 
‘ I 
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E * * }ta xpreor la these day* ‘shunned m the 
*$i fife like poverty, it could meal whether 
ds and lover* were false or true. 

Massinger had evidently been digging in the mine 
of Cantbuscan Bold, where he found the beau of his 
pljgy called The Picture. What use,Chaucer himself 
would have made of his mirror is more than we cm 
divine, since the story is left half told It seems 
■clear, however, that he meant to accomplish strange 
things with it But as far as the tale goes, he has 
mads no use of its powers It is only the virtues of 
her nng that Canace immediately puts to the proof 
Next morning, before the mghtmgile is silent, the 
princess, who has had her sleep shortened by excite¬ 
ment, springs eagerly from her couch, rouses h ill a- 
dozen of her women, and issues for(h into the p irk 
All nature, she finds, has put on a new aspect, the 
birds are Binging, and every note they utti r < vrnos 
an intelligible meaning to her 

Laying aside the pleasurable, Ch iu"ier, whose great 
forte is pathos, conducts us to a scene of oittfr wailing 
and lamentation On a tree which has been stripped 
of its leaves and bark, and is consequently blani hed 
and withering in the wind, sits a female falcon, which 
is tearing her breast with her o v n beak, until the 
blood fills over the tree in showers, giving between 
whiles a tongue to her sorrows, in language win h 
she thinks none can understand lo her surprise, 
Canaco approaches and addresses her m her own 
dialect We have no space here for the revelations 
that follow—but tlic falcon thus sympathised with, 
pours forth all her grief It is the old story the 
female’s faith, and the male s perfidy 

So far of t' % princess Cambusean himself and his 
wondrous horse of brass, are rendered equally interest 
mg to the reader To shew his ^knowledge of old 
times, the poet introduces a crowd gathering in the 
court about the equine marvel homo of them go 
back as far as Iroy, and sperulite on the probal ihty 
of the magic il invention before them containing the 
nucleus of an army which might emerge from ils 
bowels, and massacre the good people of Sassa in tliur 
sleep Ihese bewildering fincics arc put to flight by 
the coming forth ol the khan, tin coin tiers, and the 
Arabian cavalier, who explains the mechanism of the 
enchanted horse, and gives the prince directions for 
its management in all emoigeneies Until touched 
by the Arab, the steed had stoo 1 fixed as a rot k of 
granite to the ground, but then it immediately began 
to dnnee and caper, to the astonishment of all who 
beheld it, and the infinite delight of the Tilu king 
who ordered it to be conveyed to the ‘ master tower’ 
-of his palace, and there locked up with a care com¬ 
mensurate to its value 

Here the second part of Chaucer’s story breaks off, 
and, as is Ins custom, he throws out some hints of 
what we are to expect m the remainder of the liarra 
tive lirst, Cambusean is to win many cities, second, 
Algnrsife is to obtain for his bride the Lady 1 lieodora, 
-of whom, unfortunately, we kn3w nothing mare , 
third, the falcon is to have her lover restored to her, 
and, fourth, some adventurous knight, whose name, 
by the carelessness of transcribers, has been con- 
fbunded with that of Camballo, is to win the hand 
of’die Lady Canace, by overcoming in battle? her 
brethren twain • 

From this point forward, we must look beyond 
'Chaucer for the achievements of the horse of brass, 
and in the manuscript of theWibrary of the Arsenal, 
the whole cyt-lo of incidents, so far as he is concerned, 
in complete. But the King of the Minstrels, as he is 
called, had not the fervid imagination sf Chaucer 
His story, however, is interesting, his situations are 
/many* of them striking, and his characters contrast 
{with each other m a picturesque manner. From this 
I original, our great poet may have borrowed that part 
I 9 


of his relation whloBf belonged ift ** **W» 

belonged, because ea make no does##*** 
liad finished the stdry, and that pgfl &P the ’ntantt- 
senpt has been lost.. In the Vreqeh WJM, tit* 0 *n« 
of the horse is km’g of Hungary,»ana a great magi¬ 
cian LikcFour third Bichard, as generally described 


by historians, he is hunch-backed and maugnAdtr & 
spite of which ,on the mere strength of his encnanMA 
horse, he demands in marriage the most besutiftil (if* 
three princesses whq occupy the place of $aow». 
rhs scene at the outset is laid m Spam •Cleomadea 
who represents Algirsife, resolving to try tbo 
powers of the horse, inounft his back, and forthwith 
sh ts up *eyond the clouds, where, for a while, 
lie feels rather uncomfortable Beneath him, he 
behoi s the green plains, the black forests, the mean¬ 
dering rivers, cities, towns, palaces, with the broad 
blue expanse of the sea When he becomes tired of 
Ins acn il excursion, he touches the magic spring, and 
immediately lus Fagaaus plunges down through afr, 
and alights on the summit of a lofty tower Desiring 
him to w ut there patiently foi lus return, Cleomsdes, 
whose journey has gi^en him a sharp appetite, descends 
the turict and prisi ntlj finds himself in a break¬ 
fast pirluui, with all sorts of dainties laid out. He 
falls to, of course, and thus fortified, proieedw\o 
c xolort the r< irumder of the building In one cham- 
ik > he finds tfliree ladies asleep, but though he admires 
tliur betuty, lie has the discretion not to awaken 
them and passes on In the next apartment he finds 
another sleeping lady, whom lie conjectures to be a 
princess, and stands gazing on her beauty gill she 
wakes After expressing her natural surprise, the 
princess—who, m the eastern, fash db, is in full attire 
—consents to wtlk with him in the palace-garden. 

I hey are immediately discovered, and Cleomadea is 
condemned to death Tjuough the witchery of his 
eloquence, he prera^^h^cqe the king to have his 
horse brought down fiom the tif!*Wr, a nd to be per¬ 
mitted, in company with the lady, to^WuJnt mtsr- ■ 
Hie horse is in this case, of wood, and the courtiers 
look upon it with ridicule as a toy While they are 
indulging*™ jokes and laughter, Clqpmades touches 
the spring the hors?, in a moment, recovers his 
vitality, neighs, upurns the ground, and ascends 
lysliter that an anow into the air, leaving king, 
queen, coiytieia, and maids of honour in overwhelm¬ 
ing wonder 

But Ckoinides lurdly deserves his successo-t^e 
reason bung that if be h id, the tale must have closot 
at once, and therefore, on arriving at his father’s 
palace, he slights i|f the garden, and with a strands 
sort of politeness leives there the sfeecU and the 
beautiful princess, while he goes to carry the nows 
of Ins good fortune to lus father and mother. f$f 
cm umstancts ovei which, as the newspapers say, Jm 
had no control, he is detained at the palace longer 
than fp> expected ' 

Meantime, the princess being thus left alone amdug— 
the trees with a horse of which she did not under¬ 
stand the management, becomes naturally very 
impatient At length a messenger from ’ Cleomadea 
appears, a little ill favoured hunchback; who informs 
her that Cleomades haw been seized with sudden ill¬ 
ness, and that he entreats her to come to him imme¬ 
diately in company with lus faithfkl messenger. 
Suspecting nothing, the lady mounts behind tlis 
hunbhback, yho of course is the magician, the 
of Huhgary, the sworn enemy of her lover ImMm, 
of going to the palace, therefore, they lake to 
clouds, and on the way the cavalier makes love to 
the lady, informing her, after the manner of the 
Arabian Nights, that he has an enchanted palace and 
gardens in Africa, where she must spend the re¬ 
mainder of her days with him Being clever as well 
as beautifhl, the princess affects to feel great pleasure 
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■I iippit idea, but nyi she is huifjry, and would like 
li^ltesnd to tepg firma for a minute or two, jnat to 
I ^H ^S siadthtg to ’eat. The magician, in raptures, 
sv -taents, and they alight in Itidy. Once on the 
V'ground, the princcst feela her confidence upturn; and 
the magician, whose ride ..in‘the burning sun has 
. mode him hot and thirsty, rushes to n brook to drink. 
r Thc cold water proves more than a match for his 
magic;, and no sooner has he quenched ilia thirst, 
than he drops down, folia upon the ground, and 
empires. " ' 

The lady now fails into file hands of the Prince of 
Salerno, who determines upon making her his wife, 
to prevent which she feigns to be furiously mad, and 
succeeds so well in lier ravings that the ceremony is 
’ put off from day to day. As miglitf.invc been expected, 
pleomades does not remain idle all this while; on 
the contrary, ho leaves his father's palace, rides about 
the world at random, becomes entangled in many 
adventures; but at length*-by that destiny which 
regulated everything in the world of romance, he 
comes to Salerno. Here, if wc recollect rightly, in a 
barber’s shop, he hears all about the princess, and 
■ determines at once upon the course lie is to pursue. 

, Ht disguises himself as a physician, puts on a false 
: beaffi, and proceeds to the palace to offer his services 
to the prince. By great good-fortune, fee possessed 
' one of theJody's gloves which had dropped from Iter 
. hand when, in her father’s garden, she mounted the 
1 horse with the magician. This token he carries with 
him in his bosom. On explaining his errand, he is 
admitftd at once to see the patient, who acts the 
. maniac with surpassing skill. Unobserved of tho 
bystanders, he shews tier the glove, upon which site 
examines his features and recognises him. The dis¬ 
covery, however, only renders her madness more 
complete; she laughs at bj vftnd Ids remedies, says 
. she is not mad, and ^ctffcs a"fSd>out her of insanity. 
|^JSU pma(k s 1 1 »‘£°ures‘ the Trince of Salerno that, having 
nnttdied tins particular disease all ids 1 iffy he is certain 
he can perform a cure, and that, too, in a very short 
time. ‘But what does she mean,’ lie said, ‘,l,iy saving 
about a wooden^iorse V 

The prince answered that it was a toy that had 
•been found with tier in a field. ‘ 

‘Is it still preserved?’ inquired Clcohiades; ‘be.-, 
cause I think the sight of it would do her good.’ 

• r The prince, by way of reply, ordered it to be 
.-brought forth. 

‘Now, dear "old doctor,’ exclaimed the princess, 

;' ‘do get on that horse, and take nys behind you, and I 
shall be well immediately.’ * 

Cieomades looked inquiringly at the prince. 

< ^Humour her,' exclaimed the latter; ‘ it is the best 
way to effSct a cure.’ 

-‘Weil,’ replied the physician, ‘I obey your high* 

ness.’ 

" So saying, he mounted the wooden horse ; at«d the 
'"lady, with wonderful agility, vaulted up behind him, 
-Amidst peals of laughter from tho courtiers. She 
gtgsped the physician, and with a wild luugh ex¬ 
claimed : ‘Deojr doctor, let us take a ride.' 

'Looking at one another, the ladies and gentlemen 
whispered, that they might tfot wound, the prince’s 
ear-: ' She is madder than ever! ’ 

■The prince himself began to despair, when suddenly 
--iihe charger began to prance, and Cieomades, teaming 
off his beard, made a short speech, touclifed tiie t inngic i 
' spring, ondjaway flew the horse to the palace of the i 
‘‘ prince’s father in Spain. 

: 'Here ends the manuscript. The reader, we think, i 
jiwill agree with u* that. Chaucer most likely derived < 
<,/*®m this source a part'of the St/uirt’s Tale, but not i 
whole. All that relates to Canace and the falcon i 
: &W»»na stSi unaccounted for; but in the prodigious i 
manuscripts existing in various libraries in i 


France, M. .do Chatelain fblly o*PO<^ io'And tHe. 
original of the falcortalto. it seems tobeagreed on," 
all liands that Ciiaucer would seldotn be at' the! paint 
to invent; but when he found a plot ready to hie 
hand, he invested it with so marvellous a wealth of 
poetry, that the Original author would scarcely bare . 
recognised it. - 

In tlie , present case, we think the puldio -will 
receive with much pleasure the charming story of 
the King of the Minstrels, in M. de Chatelaln’s 
abridgment, which is full of grace, vivacity, and 
interest. What we have snid of the sequel to. Cam* 
lniscan Bold will, we trust, awaken somo curiosity.. 
Wo have'ourselves mul tho manuscript with singular 
pleasure, and only regretted that it was not three, 
times ns long. We feel assured that the readers of 
Chaucer will all be of the same opinion. 

A MERCHANT’S PALACE. 

Oxe among tho many wonders of tlio times we live 
in is the marvellous rapidity with which immense 
edifices arc constructed, seeming almost to realise the 
legends of old fairy-books concerning palaces and 
temples that sprang up spontaneously from the 
ground. Contrast in this respect tljp building of our 
old castles and cathedrals, laboriously extended over 
several generations—a turret having been built by 
tliis bishop, and tho east window having been contri¬ 
buted by that—Sir Hugh having constructed the 
impregnable keep, and his grandson, the first baron, 
having completed the warder's tower—with that of 
our CrystaL Palaces anh Art Treasures Exhibitions, 
or the more durable fabric of our n?iv Houses of 
Parliament. One of those ‘forty and six years’ 
which were required for the building of tlie Temple, 
would have sufficed modern architects to rear that 
noble pile. Whatever tlie mystic secret of the old 
free-masons might have been, it certainly did not 
imdude the rapidity of progress we have learned 
in these modern times, when free-masonry is only 
speculative, and when its members apply the square, 
the rule, and the compasses only to their lives and 
morals. 

Two years ago, in tho heart of the great city of 
Manchester, a body of workmen began to clear away - 
a space for a new commercial building, of which the 
extent, and architectural beauty, and business facili¬ 
ties were to be unrivalled. More than fifty old houses 
were knocked down, several of them of a moral 
chnyactor that any great city could well dispense 
with; many fever dens and favourite musing spots 
of pestilence were rooted oat, anil the foundation of a 
groat palace of industry was dug on the site. A 
forest of scaffolding speedily followed, bristling round 
the oblong enclosure, long fir-poles, crossed,, and 
upright, and horizontal, lashed together with no end 
of cords. One could hardly see the building through 
the intervening arrijy of boarding at the bottom, and ' 
boarfls and beams above, yet it progressed rapidly ' 
tier by tier—and the scaffolding with it—till in a {few 
months the outside shell of a magnificent building' 
was completed; and the planks and poles being talced 
away, the grandeur of its proportions and the beatify 
of its design could be duly perceived and appreelsu 
A detached mass of buildup stood- boldly forth, MO', 
feet in length, 90 feet in width, and 100 feet in height* 
decorated with every device that architectural taste,' 
and skill could suggest,’and forming the moat extern*'- 
sive and commodious mercantile edifice in this greoftv. 
mercantile city. Th® outside show was now chiefiyr.,:.' 
over; but fbr a year after, then were troops ofwark*l ^ 
men busy at their labour inside, doing both thb usef$rt-x, 
and the ornamental in a large way. And lust naif, the 1 v- 
interior arrangements having been finished,, apd 
artificers having taken their departure^ ted goods' by j 
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thousands of cartload* having come to stock the 
princely building, and swarms of clerks warehouse- 
men, .talesmen, and packers having poured into thetr 
nbw hue, it has been opened for business purposes, 
-and buying and selling, money-taking and money* 
making, have become the order of tht day • 

If contrast were required to set off the noblo pro¬ 
portions and grandeur ot this commercial temple, it 
might easily be found m the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, It is true, there are warehouses in front of it, 
large and commodious buildings, lint behind it and 
on the'flunks are still remaining nests of old tene¬ 
ments similar to those that woie removed to nuke 
room for tius gigantic building .Crowded cofirts md 
alleys, unprepossessing mis df me, pigmy houses one- 
sixth of the height of the towering uhfice before tin m, 
packers' looms, where tho unemployed of tl it pro¬ 
fession congregite, md while avviy then vui it hours 
with drink and cribbagc, here you may see in intima 
tion of a ‘ seller’ being to let, a arranten dry in 1 mry 
there a ‘garratt’ is open to an engagement- ottering 
the houseless their ehoice of the two extremes in the 
scale of soeml life Here lne the people who nuke 
or cany, or prep ire for, the costly goods which ho m 
heaps m the palace opposite, they hie, and sleep 
and breathe in .rooms where those goods would 
infallibly spoil Such an atmosphere of dn t and 
dirt would neier do for money's worth—it mittus : 
not for human health and hffc Yet to ttll the truth I 
there are few living here, stifling thenisilics in I 
their families in one or two snull rooms whoeotill 
not afford to take a dtcent eottngo of then own if 
they were but thrifty ami prudent But tins is not 
the place to mWalisc 

Let us first glanr e at tho extenor The frontclcva 
tion is designed lifter the Ilali m style of ireluteetinc 
following e»pcciilly that modification ul it which 
provided three centuries a„o in the uoith of I urope 
In adopting this style., how« vtr, consi krablc latitu k 
has been observed, other things wcu iicetssuv is 
well as beauty, and therefore the pi in lias been varu J 
so as to suit the requirements ef a building of this 
kmd Many things tint in external observer might 
consider as mere arilutceturil adjunc ts will be found 
on examnution to answer import mt purposes in the 
arrangements and business of llii ist iblishment llie 
useful and the ornament il nn here joined t igether m 
a way that would have istoiushed the aitl ittcls ef 
old Perhaps jou may remark tho absence of 
those far projecting butti esses you ginerilly see m 
buildings of this style, groun 1 is too vain tide in tlie 
heart of tins city to bo wisted on projections enl 
recesses, and so tlie front of the edifice is unrelieved 
by the light and shadow they pro luce, but to 
compensate in some measure for this, the windows of 
each story aro diflerent in design, and their bold and 
vitrious outlines so diversify the lengthened front, 
that the snmeness is quite destroyed Tour large 
pavilions mount upwards at cquj.1 distances along 
the front, which you would bo almost sure to leg'aid 
as intended chiefly for effect, and you would be 
surprised to learn that they fulfil one of tlie most 
important objects in the airangements In order to 
tlie preservation and proper exammition of certain 
classes* of goods, it is necessary that the bright rays 
of the sun should be kepf from them, these towers, 
therefore, are ao eoustructed that they supply light 
from the north side to one half of the budding, and 
thyt meet that requirement. As far as possible, the . 
■ante arrangement has been observed m the light 
' -rowed from the roof, a large portion of which is 
glass. York stone has been chiefly uifed for the, 
at and sides, well rubbed and well laid—the same 
! stone from which so many noble churches, 
ys, «n4 cathedrals were bmlt m times of yore, 
and which Still stand to attest the soundness or the 


material. Of this, s*e tok£ Otttde feet hr* 

heen used In the construction j of tlgvJ^tv-KhGQO pubic 
Teet, of iron, 700 tons; of plate-glass, square 

feet , • 

The prinaipni entrance Opens before ut, wifch'iw 
splendid double-doorwfiy,.and A flight of mossiVe 
stone steps We ascend into a vestibule, with cei&tg 
groined and panelled, resting on columns of vekfaa 9 
maiblo Hie floor is formed of tesselated tUe% 
arranged in various patterhs, the sfyndrels OBf 
eitlfor hand of tlie nrcide are wrought in marble of 
different kinds A prominent object on tbe pavement 
is a lar^e box «cr iper, guarded by two gllt-lums, 
co hint, ind imhiding fixed brushes for tlie farther 
purih ation of the boots' By all means, kt us make 
use ot them, we art entering a temple tint is sacred 
to the ge nius of commerce let us leave the dirt of the, 
common woild outside We aio coming in contact, 
as Dr Johnson might have sat 1 , not with mere stuflk 
silks, and cottons; but »'with the potcntnhty of 
growing rich beyond the diearns of avarice*' Are 
there my mammon worsluppcis, we wonder, devout 
cn mgh to slip off tiicir Blue hors m the vestibule, 
and enter with hired ftet upon this holy ground’ 

We cntei through mahogany doors, heavy with 
pi ito glass, md find ourselves m an immense ro8m, 
tinge being ,no pirtilious to separate the various 
drjftrtmcnts so that each floir presents the Appear- 
nine of a hire,! hall 'Ihe very first thing that strikes 
us is the prim ip el stair nso, which xlirts immediately 
in front of the entrance, and hr inches ott flight by 
flight till it ri at lies the top of the building ft is of 
pitch pine wool and nolle in proportions bounded by 
a hand-rail rit li with elaborate tracery Looking either 
up or clown through the spice left in the centre, tho 
clftt t is very striking a large cuctilnr roof-window 
throws ample light thren^jfathat depth of a hundred 
feet 1 here is inotlu-r'stai’t^scajt the back for the 
use of til inuf icture rs coming to trails icta^ujyesS ,»it _ 
is ol solid stoma m 1 tiro 511 oof, so that every floor might** 
h> comm tndcd from it in case of accident from fire, 
llic o; an gf> kc on the ground fi or is not so large as 
on those above, a portion being sef apirt foi tho 
offites, which extend iloDg the inner side of the 
bml ling Hue *s i private room for the firm, 
csmfortibly ifttc 1 up like i substintial 1 imdy dining¬ 
room , tw ospni ate t (ht ts md a long suite for twenty 
clerks In the (tutu is the cislucrs desk, elevjtted 
so as to comm m 1 the range on cither li md, on on* j 
side is tho depirtment for receiving nioney, on tho 
other, th it for p ly myits i nbul ir communication is 
eairicl on from he ate over the greater# part of tho 
house -to the p ickers’ qu irtcr, tlie goods Tecemng 
division, and to every site department overhead- 
I ivatoms with mirblc fittings, are pla'-cd here Rfr 
the use of the cleiks, and in this respect, admirable 
provision lias been made throughout the establish¬ 
ment • lhese oflhts present a beautiful appearance t 
to divide them from flic trade department, a screen " 
of cl iborato Vorkmmship exten Is through their 
whole length, which is flttcl with plate-glass, on 
which ornamental devices ire posted # The pine- 
wood of winch the screen is made being varnished, 
greitly resembles satul wood, and tho ornaments 
upon it (of iron) ire picker! out in green Hie wood 
throughout his been chiefly ticated in this way, and 
the (.fleet is highly successful 'lasto and skill havOc> 
been taxed to tbe utmost in providing for every pel* 
sible wmt, and introducing every poasibfc beauty* 
the presses, the store shelves, the counters, the 
columns, aro all highly ornate, even the gas-jets 
take their rise from brass Corinthian oolomns, 
burning on tho top of their capitals like fire upon 
an altar 

Hirst, we wander about among piles of carpet, roll 
heaped up endwise upon roll, in oolwnss of different 










some drawn out to <&ptay tfielr bright 
etfli&f gad fine texture; oil tort* and condition from 
lump to all-woof Kidderminster, from Dutch to-velvet’ 
Here it your modest library-carpet, small In 


pile. 


- device and of a mild hue—we prefer green by reason 
of our failing eyesight—thpre'your royal*fleur-de-lis 


pattern, sacred to church-communions; here again 
jpour richly wreathed and festooned (drawing-room 
article, full of life and colour. One can’t help think¬ 
ing about the times When our sturdy ancestors 
strewed their rooms with rushes, and wero as happy 
therewith and as brave u though they had trodden 
on the richest tapestry in Turkey. Wo pass by door¬ 
mats, druggets, hearth-rugs, hassocks, arAi find our- 
eelvea amongst the linens, Scdtcii and Irish, done up 
in square packages, and piled it heaps Hero are 
pbout one hundred and twenty combinations of the 
same or similar materials, each having a separate 
name. Who would have thought that the genus linen 
had so many different sppuest 'Hero we see tho 
‘Hoyal Turkish,' and in close proximity the ‘ Russia 
Crash' (Is it known by that n une m tho dominions of 
the Crar?) We are tempted to ask whether ‘gray 
body lining’ is not something good to eat? ‘Brown 
ducks' we have seen m the course of our experience, 
but‘‘blue ducks’—who cicr me t with them’ ‘ White 
unions' too must be connected in sonje way wjtli 
wedding favoura. Who w is tins ‘Billy Foden’vfho 
has given las name to immortality m connection with 
‘■atm stripes’ and ‘cross-overs?’ The language of 
linen has its derivations and its doubtful points, and 
may yet puzzle the philologist Sheetings bleached 
and unbleached, from rorfar,*and Armagh, and else¬ 
where, lie packed m boArds, and heaped up like walls, 
between which the visitor walks as in un alley It 
would be idle to compute the square miles of ground 
which these myriads of sols would cover, or the 
beds they would J’ugpfsff witlT-vlci ent pairs of sheets. 

. Be t us fggfiPV’ our 1 arithmetic and go up stans • 

We come here amongst the good broadcloths, types 
of old-fashioned English comfort and coidiality, fur¬ 
nished by western towns which hav e been^f Jpbratcd 
for centuries fSr this class of f im<nufa<ture, and fur¬ 
nished also by Yorkshire towns winch rival them now 
in this branch. 'Connected w ith this department is a 
division for preparing patterns for tht trivillirig- 
agents of the Arm— a slip of every new a’oth intro¬ 
duced is furnished to each traveller, and several 
persons are constantly employed in arranging and 
supplying thes'e. From beavers and doeskins wc go on 
merinos, stuffs, and alpacas, many of which are ngunu- 
factured at Bradford, and others ere of French m ike 
They aretrought in rough packages from the dyers, 
and are here folded on boards, and bound round with 
paper-bands, in readiness for drapers’ stock. A 
machine is placed in one corner for doing this folding, 
the power for which is borrowed from a most useful 
little steam-engine m the basement, which performs 
"many other good offices m the establishment. The 
folding-machine is fitted with an mdewwhich marks 
tile measurement of every piece as it is thrown ofl. 
Cotton handkerchiefs of Scotch make he herp by 
thousands, striving, by dint of much colour, to attain 
a close resemblance to silk, qfiiltsand counterpanes of 
divers texture and weight, to lie softly on you in the 
dog-days, or keep you snug at Christmas, table-covers 
ealto, to match any possible carpet, or any conceivable 
paper. Then we get amongst the muslins,, about 
Which, in tputh, we are afraid of shewing our ignorance. 
We do not profess to be judges of a muslin dress in 
the niece at per yard; when it has been duly cut and 
braided, and whaleboned into shape, expanded into 
Modern proportions, and fitted to the fair form of the 
wearer, then only can wo say whether it is pretty 
W not, whether it suits Miss Blanche’s complexion, or 
MQpme* the style of Miss Brunette's beauty. We 


cannon be (hr Oitt in the nutter of these white unpstinfc 
however, for we incline to the opinion at a writer war 
1 have lately read, that ‘white mnalin is the {post 
elegant and becoming of all dresses, and one that 
never looks poor.’ Ah me, in how many drawing¬ 
rooms wiH these congregated muslins figure; at licw 
many evening-parties will they ruatle, and crush, and 
encounter untoward accidents; how often and with 
what metamorphoses and varieties of trimming will 
they bo economically reproduced; over how many 
throbbing hearts will they spread their snowy beauty, 
and reveal no token of tho love or grief or jealous 
pangs that may be at work beneath! We Vondey 
whether'the polite salesman ever thinks of these 
things, who now comes bustling up, fancying that 
he read's business,in our meditative features Man¬ 
chester muslins, lie calls thorn, and'we like them none 
the less because they have been manufactured here; 
how light and clean to come forth from all our smoke 
and steam, qnd*dust, and ashes I There are large 
heaps, however, from north of the Tweed w Inch quite 
rival them in value and beauty. Here is spotless 
lawn, fine enough for the sleeves of an archbishop, 
and handkerchiefs per dozen, from dainty spider-web 
texture down to the co irsest cotton. Scores of other 
things there are too, the names and ( uses of which to 
us are deeply my stenous 

And now wo are on the second floor, plungpd into 
the midst of gloves Banes upon boxes, pile upon 
pile, white kids for weddings, and black kids for 
funerals, primrose for the secular dandy, and lavender 
for the clerical, homely worsted, such as w armed our 
school-boy fingeAofydre, cotton, silk—every kind, 
and every kind in myriads Here is saotething taste¬ 
ful, something to suit the times—glove-boxes richly 
decorated, perfufr’d with some penetrating scent 
warranted permanent, and with portraits or land¬ 
scapes painted on the lids m a really superior style of 
ait Tlieir youthful royal highnesses stand first, of 
course Windsor Castle, the palace of the Linden 
trees, a beaming picture of my Lord Palmerston, 
(slightly soiled), portraits of distinguished ladies—in 
short, a gUlery of art, and all connected with gloves. 
Ihe haberdashery department is chiefly represented 
by an infinitude of paper parcels, neatly folded, and 
labelled, and stocked. Tho inscriptions upon many 
of these would fail to give to the uninitiated die most 
remote idea of tlieir contents Who would suspect 
that the soldierly motto, pro patna, designated nothing 
better than a parcel of tapes, warranted full measure? 
Aij? the K C B.’s and C B’s aware that the heraldic 
legend of their most worshipful order, tna juncta ut 
uno, has been appropriated by the threefold- India 
cotton, 300 yards? We wander now amongst.laces 
and sewing-silks, fringes and Berlin wools, whose 
beauties of colour are veiled, for they are rolled up 
m wrappers to keep them clean. This is the region 
of pins and needles, the habitants of which, however, 
do not look particularly uncomfortable; the pms are 
recAmmended as Having ‘superior solid heads’—an 
excellent quality in other articles than pins. We avert 
our looks modestly from the array of corsetage we 
now encounter, pass between hooks and eyes, through 
bobbins, braids, and buttons, and arrive at 'the 
quarter where umbrellas and parasols prevail; with 
traveling-bags of carpet ahd leather, purses, polfte- 
monnaies, and cloth-caps. Shirt fronts and collars 
also pass under review; among w hich shine conspicuous 
the ‘Jullien Manifold’ and the ‘Boys’ Eglmtoun, 
with nbbon-bow.’ We say nothing of some hundred 
and fifty different kinds of stockings and ‘sox’ thicker 
imbedded <in the presses; nor of the vests, pantA 
‘Guernseys, and other articles which must be nameless^ 
all of which are multitudinously represented here, > 
There is a bright department just before us, gtncbr‘1 
with many colours—a garden of actitciai flowers. A \ 














righ tetebtenils in the centre, blooming With a hundred 
wteW w» of blossom*, where the black daisies 
for tile mourning-cap are ranged along with orange* 
flower* and jessamine, end ripe grapes are drooping 
from the same branch which breaks out at the next 
joint into full-blown geraniums. Each it marvel- 
Imttly true to nature, and not more artificial than 
palhung or sculpture, or any other device of man to 
imitate the appearance of life. 

Up another flight of stairs, and we are among the 
prints, chiefly dressee, from the common bine which 
workhouse paupers wear, to an article lit for a duchess. 
We connect print-dresses with summer-time, and 
flne weather, charming watering-place rambles, and 
familiar morning-calls. We remember on awkwardly 
upsetting the cream-jug at breakfitst in the lap of 
our maiden aunt (from whom we had expecta¬ 
tions), what comfort we derived from the assur¬ 
ance that it was a washing-print she, had on at the 
time. Also, on that decisive morftiq; when we 
stammered forth the important question, and sealed 
our fate, was it not a print-dress (straw-coloured 
flowers on a white ground) in which the lovely form 
of the present Mrs Smith was arrayed? So these 
fancy patterns of blue stars and green rosebuds and 
garlands gay are* pleasant to our sight. Hero are 
silk pocket-hamikcrclucfs; and among the variety of 
patterns, our eyes light upon that of mi old acquaint¬ 
ance, stolen from our pocket in Whitechapel yeais 
ago, and by us re-purchascd a few days after irnm an 
elderly Hebrew gentleman on Saffron Hill. No unim¬ 
portant proportion of capital if represented by these 
shawls, of which many rich and valuable specimens 
are hung up‘for show. Bethinking ourselves of 
certain conjugal hints connected with this subject, 
we inquire the price of one particiflnr artule, with a 
view of investing therein for the benefit of Mrs 
Smith; but our benevolent intentions are frustrated 
by the statement of the salesman, that ‘ the firm does 
no retail business.’ Nothing peddling, or in a small 
way, but all in proportion with tiie colossal building 
and stock. A part of this division, containing the 
shawl ami mantle department, is carpeted, so that 
the goods unfolded and held up for inspection may 
receive no damage from coming in contact with the 
floor. The counters on which they are shewn slope 
downwards from the windows, so as to place them in 
a slanting light, the better to exhibit the texture and 
colour. For the same purpose, the windows are 
fitted with Venetian blinds, the bottom part, for 
about two feet high, being fixed, and the upper part 
constructed so as to draw up, or turn to meet the 
light. For the protection of these valuable goods 
from dust, a sliding cover is fitted into each division 
of the press, which, when drawn out, falls upon 
binges, and shuts up the compartment like a box. 

One more ascent up the broad staircase, and we are 
at the summit of the general business premises, the 
pavilion story being reserved for tr»seellanoous stqrcs. 
Here an opened door reveals a recess in which lies 
coiled a length of hose, which can be fixed to a tap 
dose by In the wall, and thus an abundant supply of 
w*t$r may be conveyed in a few seconds to any part 
Of flic building. Here is the receiving-room, .into 
wlrfehgoods are hoisted jjfom the wagons below—the 
celling under this room being of sheet-iron, a* better 
adapted to hear the jar and pressure of heavy weights 
above. Part of this floor is also set apart for a manu¬ 
facturer’s room, and is approached by the separate 
staircase before alluded to. We pass through the 
Mfcldng department, where the ri ebons are wound 
found cylindrical blocks of wood; the imported 
JmUm are usually brought in ready-wound, but 
the blocks are removed at the custom-house, before 
weighing the ribbon; the blocking here Is done by 
Item. Bate are rolls upon rolls of sarsnet (sarace- 


nette), the chief g£d which fit# M 
Upon Western Europe; satins, sip*, 'vdtefcV'teid 
muslins. Inconsiderable as the itein of ribbdp* Wight 
seem among such * Multitude of other erodes, #* 
are, told thjit the transactions of the firm In this 
branch alone for the vast week haver * retched 
tens of thousands of pounds. We observe la tW# 
quarter a few Allies of that description of work wbMf*. 
has occupied the attention o( English womankind’it* 
muph of late, termM embroidery, consisting (wi * 
speak reverently) in cutting out small holes with * 
charming pair of diminutive scissors, and industri¬ 
ously edging round the breach thus made. Further 
on are straw-hate and, bonnets packed one in the 
other, laces, from Valenciennes ami Brussels point* 
down to ordinary threap; hair-nets and fancy-c*ps; 
breakfast-caps to cover untrimmed hair; dress-caps* 
to deck the matron for an evening-party; widows’ 
caps, sombre and t snd, and withal aciording to the 
latest fashion. Then, lastly, we get among tjie furs, 
cheap and costly, mock and natural; the royal ana 
judicial ermine in unassuming contiguity with the 
common squirrel. With all his advancement, man 
has not yet quite forsaken his first clothing; silks 
and velvets haveviot altogether superseded the ‘cqdts 
1 of skins.’ 

We have now seen all the show above-ground of 
this last establish ment. Overhead, in the pavilions, 
there is as yet nothing but the d bris of broken boxes 
and spare wrappers# From the windows, however, 
one commands a view of the city, varying m extent 
und clearness according to the condition of tlief moke. 
Early in the morning, we atp tol If the prospect of 
such a forest of chimneys, wide-spreading roofs, 
church-towers and steeples, is something imposing. 
At present, it is all thrown very deeply Into shade; 
we therefore prepare to judljoip: inspection by a visit 
to the basement. We descend-eqpf in the ordinary 
way of'down stair travelling, but by mdgHuof.a hoftt r 
used for raising and sending down goods, Of these, 
there are two in the establishment, worked by steam. 

In twi? rw three seconds, we are dropped in the 
immediate vicinity of Vie useful engine which works 
the hoists, turns {he winding-mochiqes, pumps water 
for the hydraulic-presses, moves the cranes, and 
discharges oilier important duties. On the basement- 
floor we flfid, first, an entcring-room, through which 
all parcels have to pass before they leave the eetah- 
lishment, the contents being duly bopked, and th* 
account checked of the department from which they 
havc*come. Next, a saleroom for heavy linens and 
flannels, the bulk Af which excludes therqfrom the 
rooms up stairs; and near this, we observe a vault 
sunk in the wall, iron-lined and fire-proof, for the 
protection of the books of the firm. Here is also * 
division for the manufacture and repair of packing* 
cases and boxes for general use. Finally we reach 
the paSking-room, in which the goods, sold are done _ 
into shape, rolled, put up in boxes or in paper as the 
case may be, and duly directed before they leave the 
premises. Two large hydraulic-presses are placed here 
to assist in this process, and the way isr which they 
reduce a mountain of miscellaneous goods to a very 
mole-hill of a package is a marvellous thing to witness. 

Our obliging conductor now leads the way up stairs, 
and informs us that we have inspected all the chief 
wonders of the establishment. Other wonders thdlk^ 
are, norioubt, not quite so patent as these. We shcidt 
like to hear some illustrations of profitable spsmfbl- 
tion, some examples of market-risks and fluctuation*: 
we should like to have some idea as to the qapital 
employed, the value of the credit given, itye amount 
of profit realised; we are puzzled to thinjr how the 
firm can make up their income-tax returns, having 
experienced some difficulty in that matter Often in opt 1 
•mall way. Bat these are trade 'secrete, and It [ 
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impertinent to Inquire mil them One thing 
i fair visit hue tailght us—how beauty may be united 
usefulness with mutual advantage, and at no great 
Additional cost. \Vlut might*have been a huge 
drapers shop, is here convert^ into % vfry temple, 
And the stock itself becomes’ a decor ition bo we see 

how trade may be made graceful, and commerce 
-turned into a flue art, how there mxjf bo poetry in 
Lid, and tender strokes touch the soul ucn 
while the question is concerning Itnsey woolscy jpr 
moussohne de-lmnc We feel as if we hid done 
much moie than inspect mere warehouse stock, is wc 
pass forth from 4 lic merch int’s palace A 


O £ E O ,L A 

A ROMAJ.CI 

OHAFIBB iiviu —a vir ronr lnuim. iv e m tppai 

I BA"W not tho speaker, vh» was completely hildcn 
behind the thuk trclhs of limes It was not neces 
sary I shoul 1 sec him, to know w ho uhlri ssed mo , 
on hearing the voice I instantly recognised it It 
was Oecola w ho spoke 

l m c innot describe mj sensations rt tint moment, 
nor tell exictly how I at ted My mind w is in a 
chaos of confusion—surprise and fear mingling al^ c 
in ray emotions 

I remember lacing once more tow trds my followers 
I saw that they were not ill dead—some were still 
lying where they had filltn, doubltd up, or stretched 
out m Vinous attitudes of death—moti mlcss—lies ond 
doubt, lifeless Sajne atoll mo\ed, their cues for help 
■hewing that life was not extinct 
To my joy, I observed several who had ngained 
their feet, and were running, or rather si rami ling, 
rapidly away from tl^e *'^M«d, and still another 
few who had ri^wftHo lidTemt attitudes, nnd 
jKfiTe erawJurS off upon their ban Is and knees 

These last were still being fire 1 lifon fiom the 
bushes, and as I stood wavering, I saw one oi two of 
them levelled along the gries bj the filed bullets 
that rained tliicBy around me, 

Among the wopnded who lay at mj feet, there was 
a young fellow whom I knew He apnc ired to be 
■hot through both limbs, and could not move Ins 
body from the spot Ilia upped to me tot help was 
the first thing that aroused me from iny intension 
I remembered jtliat tins young mm had once done 
me a service 

Almost mechanically, I bent down, grasped '■him 
around the we ist, tud, r using lui body, commenced 
dragging lum awaj 

With Disburden I hurried 1 ack across the isthmus— 
ns fast as my strength w ould permit -nor did I stop 
till beyond the range of the Indnn rifles Here I 
was met by a party of soldiers, sent to cover our 
^retreat In their huids I left my disabled coitirih, 
and hastened onward to deliver my melancholy 
report to the commander in-i lucf 

My tnle needed no telling Our movement had 
been watched* and our distomflturc was alieuly 
known throughout the whole n.rmj. 

The general said not a word, and, without giving 
time for explanation, ordered me to another part of 
the field. 

**’ All blamed his imprudence in havi lg or]•'red such 
a desperate eh irgc—especially with so small a force 
Ifer myself, I had gained the credit ot a bold leader , 
but how I chanced to be the only ono, who came 
back unscathed out of that deadly file, was a puzzle 
Which at that moment I did not choose to explam 
For an hour or more the fight continued to be 
earned on, m the shape of a confused skirmish 

C ong swamps and trees, without either party gain- 
any material advantage. Loch held the position 


it had taken up—though the Indians retained the 
freedom of the forest beyond- To have retired ftom 
ours, would have been the ruin of the whole army; Ance 
there was no other mode of retreat, but by recrotsmg 
the stream, and that could only have been effected 
under the fire of nie enemy 

Aud jet to hold our position appeared equally 
ruinous We could effect nothing by being thus 
brought to a stand still, for we were actually besieged 
upon the bulk of the river Wo had vatnly 
endeavoured to force tho Indians from the bush. 
Having once failed a second attempt to cut our way 
through them would be n still more perilous emprise, 
ind jet to remain stationiry had also its prospects 
of danger With scanty provisions, the troops had 
marched out of their cantonments Their rations 
were already exhausted—hunger stared the army m 
the face Its pmgs wore already felt, and every hour 
would render thi,m more severe 

IV o lx gun to believe that we were besieged, anil 
such vvis virtually the fact Around us in a semi¬ 
circle sw timed the sav agvs, c icli behind Ins piotectmg 
tree—thus forming i defensive line cqu il m strength 
to afirtihc 1 mtrcmlnnent Such could not be forced, 
without the cert unty of great slaughter among our 
men * 

Wo peri civ ed, too, that the number of our enemies 
washourlj mcicasiug A peculiar cry—which some 
of the old ‘Indian lighters understood—heard at 
mtcrv vis, betokened the irrival of fiosh parties of 
the foe We felt the apprehension tint wc were 
being outmimbciid, am], might soon l u overpowered 
A gloomy feeling was fist spreading itself through the 
ranks 

During the skirmishes that hid alreidy occurred, 
wc notke 1 that m fiiy of the Indi ms were armed with 
fu«ils and muskets A few were observed in uniform, 
with mihtarv iccoutrements‘ One—a conspicuous 
leader—was still more singularly attired Irom his 
shoulders was suspended t 1 irgc silken flag, after 
the fisluon oi a bpimsh cloik of the times of the 
conqmstad ics Its stupes of alternate red and 
white, with the blue starry field at the corner, were 
conspicuous I very cjo m the army looked upon 
it, nnl rcco ms d in the f intastic dripmg, thus 
tiuntmgly displ ijcd, the loved flig of onr countiy 

Ihesc sjmbols were expressive lhij did not 
pur/lc us I bur presence imong our enemies was 
tasilj explained Ibe flaor, the muskets and fuBils, 
the uni r orms and equipments, wcie trophies from tho 
bnt'le fill 1 win rc D ide li id fillen 

Though the troops regarded these objects with 
bitter indignition, their anger was impotent the 
hour for nv enging the disastrous fate of tliur comrades 
liod not jet arrived 

It is not improbable we might li ive shared their 
desunv, had we remained math longer upon the 
ground, lut a j 1 in of retreat offered, of which our 
general was not lov*h to take adv mtige It was the 
lnppj ulci of a v< intccr officer—an old cimpaigner 
of the ' liickorj’ w us—versed m the tactics of Indian 
fighting 

By lus alvuc i feint was made by the troops vfho 
had not jet crossed—tli» volunteers. It was q pre¬ 
tended attempt to effect tb,e passage of the river at 
a pom IF higher upstreim. It was good strategy. 
Had such a paseige been possible, it would have 
brought the enemy between two fires, and thus 
an end to the ‘surround,’ but a crossing was nqt 
intended—only a ruse \ 

It had the effect designed, the Indians wewj 
deceived by it, and rushed in a body up the bank) 
to prevent the attempt at crossing Our heleagtH^sA < 
force took advantage of their temporary absence; and 1 
tho ‘regulars,’ - iking an adroit use of the time, 
succeeded in getting back to the ‘safe side’ of tM 
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rim. The wily foe m too phifient to follow tie; 
and thus' ended the 1 battle of the Ouithlacoochee . 1 

In.the hurried council that was held, there were no 
two' opinion* es to whet course of action we should 
pursue. The proposal to march back to Fort King 
wfc* received with a wonderful unanimity ;,nnd, with 
little loss of time, we took the route, and arrived 
without further molestation at the fort. 

CIIAVTRR 1.XIX. 
akotukr 'swiiip-riaiiT.’ 

After this action, a complete change was observed 
in tiie spirit of tho army. Boasting was heard no 
more; and the eagerness of tno troops to he led 
against the enemy was no longer difficult to restrain. 
No one expressed desire for a second expedition 
across the Ouithlacoochee, and the 1 Co- o’ was 
to remain unexplored until the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments. The volunteers were disheartened, wearied of 
the campaign, and not a little cowed by flic resistance 
they had so unexpectedly encountered —bold and 
bloody ns it was nnlookod for. The enemy, hitherto 
despised, if it had aroused by its conduct a strong 
feeling of exasperation and vengeance, had also 
purchased the privilege of respect. 

The battle of flic Ouithlnrooeheo cost the United 
States army nearly a hundred men. The Seminole 
loss was believed to be much greater; though no one 
could give a better authority for this belief than tlut 
of a ‘ guess.’ No one had ica the enemy’s slain; but 
this was accounted for by tho assertion, that during 
the fight they had cnnicd t/uindead and .rounded jiow 
the field! . „ 

IIow often has this nbsurd allegation appeared 
in the dispatches of generals bn|h victorious and 
defeated! It is the usual explanation of a battle¬ 
field found too sparsely strewn by the bodus of tho 
foe. Tho very possibility of such an operation 
argues either an easy conflict, or a strong attachment 
between comrade and comrade-too strong, indeed, 
for human natuie. With some fighting experience, I 
can affirm that I never saw a d.nd body, either of 
comrade or foeman, moved from the ground where 
he had fallen, so long as there was a siiot ringing 
upon the ear. 

In the battle of the Ouithlacoochee, no doubt some 
of our enemies had ‘bit the dust;’ but their loss was 
much less than that of our own troops. For nivsilf— 
and I had ample opportunity for observation—I could 
not swenr to at single ‘dead Indian;' nor have I ryet 
with a comrade who could. 

Notwithstanding this, historians have chronicled 
the affair as a grand ' victory,’ and the dispatch of 
the commander-in-chief is still extant —a. curious 
specimen of warlike literature. In this document 
may be found tho name of almost every officer 
engaged, eacli depicted as a peerless hero! A rare 
monument of vanity and boasting. 

To speak the honest truth, too had been well 
‘whipped’ by the red skins; and the chagrin of the 
army was only equalled by its exasperation. 

Clinch, although esteemed a kind general —the 
‘sorter’s friend,’ as historians term him—was no 
longer*regarded as a great warrior. Ilia glory*had 
departed. If OfCola owed him any spite, |}e had 
resson to be satisfied with what he had accomplished, 
without molesting the ‘ old veteran’ further. Though 
<1111 living, he was dead to fame. * * * 

.Afresh commander-in-chief now made his appear- 

? flce, and hopes of victory were again revived. The 
ew general was Gaines, another of the»‘veterans’ 
produced by’seniority of rank. He had not been? 

by tho government upon this especial duty; 
out Florida being part of his military district, had 
volunteered to trite the guidance of tho war. 


lake his predecW&or, Gaines expected to reap a • 
rich harvest of laurels, and, like the; fetmpr, was 
|*hc doomed to disappointment. Again, ft was the 
cypress-wreath. « “ 

Without dejay,' our army—reinforced ,by .fyesh 
troops from Louisiana apd elsewhere—was put' in 
motion, and once more marched upon the ‘ Cove.* , 

Wo reached the banks of tho Amaznra, but ney*T 
crossed fliat fatal stream—equally fatal to our gwtf 
as our lives. This tyno, the Indiana crossed- % / ■ 

Almost upon the ground of the former rfCtion — wilft 
the difference that it was now upon the nether bank 
of tho stream—we were attacked by the red warriors; 
at ’ after sbme hours of sharp skirmishing, compelled 
to shelter our proud battalions within the protecting 
pickcis of a stockadp! Witiiin this enclosure we were 
besieged for a period offline days, scaicely daring to 
trust ourselves outside the wooden walls. Starvation' 
no longer stared us in the face—it hud actually cOtne 
upon us; and blit for the horses we had hitherto , 
bestrodo—witli whose flAh we were fain tv satisfy' 
the cravings of our appetites—one-half the army of 1 
4 ("amp I/ard’ would Jiave perished of hunger. 

We wore ’sa\i d fioni destruction by the timely 
arrival of a larye force that had been despatched 
to our rescue under Clinch, still commanding *his 
brigade. Having marched diiect irom Fort King, 
out former general had the good-fortune to approach 
the enemy from their rear, and, by surprising our 
bosiegeis, disentangle us fiom our perilous situation. 

Tho day of our delivery was memorable by a sin¬ 
gular incident—an armistice of a peculiar character. 

Early in the morning,.while it wasjet dark, a voice 
was heard hailing us f.om a disunite, m a loud ‘ llo 
there!—Halloa!’ 

It came fiom the direction of the enemy—since 
we were surrounded, it cc^d not otherwise—but the 
peculiar phraseology L^lTclMiehopc that Clinch's 
brigade had arrived. . 

Tiie hail w ,yi repeated, and answered ; mJt {lie hope 
of a resouo vanished when the stentorian voice was 
recognised as that of Abram, the black chief, and 
quondam Interpreter of the council, f 

‘What do you wanti'* was the interrogatory ordered 
by the eomniandir-in-cliief. • 

, ‘ A talk,’ same the curt reply. 

‘ For w ljpt purpose ? ’ 

‘ Wo want to stop fighting.’ 

Tiie proposal w ns agreeable ns unexpected. What 
could it me in? Were tho Indians* starving, like 
ourselves, and tired of hostilities ? It was probable 
enough: for hlint qflicr reason should they desire to 
end the war so abiuptly? They had notryet been 
defeated, but, on tiie contrary, victorious in every 
action that had bc?en fought. 

But one other motive could ho thought of. We 
were every hour expecting tiie ainvul of Clinch’s 
brigndg. Runners had reached tho e imp to say that 
lie was near, and, reinforced by it, wo should be 
not only strong enough to raise the siege, but to 
attack the Indians w ith almost a certainty of defeating 
them. Ferlmps they knew, as well as we, £hat Clinch 
was advancing, and were desirous of making terms 
before his arrival. • 

The proposal for a ‘talk’ was thus accounted for, 
by tho commandor-in-chief, who was now in hope* 
of boing able to striko a decisive blow. His jjf 
apprehension was, that tho enemy should retreat,- 
before Clinch could get forward upon tha ( fleld. Ip ' 1 
armistice would serve to delay Ilia Indians uptttt the' 
ground; and, without hesitation, tho distant speaker 
was informed that the talk would bo welcome. 

A meeting of parkmentaires from each tido was 
arranged; the hour, as soon as it should be light. 
There were to he three of the Indium, and three 
from the camp. 


1*1 
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A small savanna extended frotf" the stockade. At towaids his comrade*, a* if to leek their assent to 
veral hundred yards’ distance it was bounded by the some proposition. * 


wood*/ As soon as the day broke, we saw three meif Both seemed to grant it with a ready nod,; and 
emerge from the timber, aod advance into the open Ofeola, who now assumed the leadership of the affair, 
ground. They wfte Indian chiefs tr fujl costume; faced towards the forest, at the same time giving 
they were the commissioners. * All three were reddg- utterance to a loud and peculiar intonation. 


they were the commissioners. * All three were reddg- 
nised from the camp—Abram, Coa Hajo, and O^eola. 
f Outside musket-range, tiiey halted,< placing them- 


utterance to a loud and peculiar intonation. 

The echoes of his voice had not ceased to vibrate 
upon the air, when the evergreen grove was observed 


selves aide by side in erect attitudes, and facing the to be m motion along its whole edge; and the next 


enclosure. 


instant, a line of dusky warriors shewed itself in the 


Three officers, tv o of whom could speak the native open ground. They stepped forth a pace or two, 
tongue, were sent forth tp meet them. I was one of then halted in perfect order of battle—so that their 


the deputation. 

In a few seconds we stood face to fdee with the 
hostile chiefs. 

CHAPTER I XX. 


Before a word was uttered, all me of us shook 
hands—so far as appearances went, m the most 
friendly manner. O^oola grisped mine warmly, is 
he did so, saying, with a peculi ir smile-. 


numbers could easily be told off from where xfe stood. 

‘Couht the red. warriors!’ cried Oqeola, in a 
triumphant tone—'count them, and be no longer 
ignorant of the strength of your enemy.’ 

As the Indian uttered these words, a satirical smile 
play ed upon his lips; and he stood for some seconds 
confronting us m silence. 

‘ Now,' uyitsmud he, once more pointing to his 
followers, ‘do yonder braves—there are fifteen hundred 
of them— do they look starving and submissive? No! 
tiiey are ready to continue the war till the blood of 


‘Ah, Randolph! friends sometimes meet m war as the last man sinks into the soil of hn native land. 


Wfll as in pence.’ 


If tiiey must perish, it w ill be here—here in Florida 


f knew to what he referred, but could only answer —in the land of their birth, upon fhe graves of their 


him with n significant look of gratitude _ 

« An orderly, sent to us with a message from the 


fathers. 

‘ We have taken up the rifle because you wronged 


general, was seen approaching from the camp. At us, and would drive us out. For the wrongs wo have 


the same instant, an Indian appeared coming out 
of the timber, and, keeping pace with the orderly, 
simultaneously with the latter armed upon the 


had revenge We have killed many of your people; 
and wo are satisfied with the vengeance we have 
taken We want to kill no more But about the 


ground. The deputation va3 determined we should removal, we have not*changed our minds. We shall 
not outnumber it. * never change them. 


As soon as the orderly had whispered h» message, 
the ‘ talk’ began. 

Abram was the snokesny yo n the part of the Indians, 
and delivered liis broken English. The 

Others mere}; ‘lgMlied their nsBcnt by a simp’e nod, 
or the affirmative ‘Ho,’ while then, negative was 
oxpressed by the exclamation 1 Coorec.’ 

‘Do you white folk want make peaceabruptly 
demanded the Agro 

‘ Upon what terms V asked the head of our party. 


lage, ‘ Wo have made you a fair proposition • accept it, 
and m this hour,the war may cease; reject it, and 
ans, more blood shall be spilled—ay, by the spirit of 
The Wykomc" livers of blood shall flow The red poles of 
nod, our lodges shall be painted again and ogam with the 
was blood ot our pale-faced foes. Jfea.ce or war then—you 
are w elcome to your choice.’ 

ptly As 0?eola ceased speaking, lie waved his hand 
towards lus dusky warriors by the wood, who at the 
;y. sign disappeared among the trees silently, rapidly. 


‘ Da tarms w e gib y ou are dese ■ J ou 1 iy dow n arm, almost mysteriously, 
an’ stop de war; youi sogas go back, aw stay in cler A meet reply was being delivered to the passionate 
forts- u.t Indi/cn cross ober da OuithlacaTchce; an’ harangue of the young chief, when the speaker was 
frorrj dis time forth, for ebber after, vve make de interrupted by the report of musketry, heard in the 
grand nbber da line o’boundary atween de two. Wc direction of the Indians, but further off. The shots 
promise lib iff peace an’ good tarms wi’ all white followed each other in rapid succession, and were 
neighbor, Dat’s alj got say ’ , „ accompanied by shouts, that, though' feebly borne 

‘Brothers^’ said our speaker ir reply, ‘I fear these from the far distance, could be distmguislted as the 


condition^ will not be accepted by the w] ite general, 
nor our neat father, the President I am commis¬ 
sioned to say, that the commander-in-chief can treat 


charging cheers ot men advancing into a battle. 

‘ Ha ' foul play 1 ’ cried the chiefs in a breath; 
‘pale-faced liars! you shall rue this treason;’ and, 


with you on no other conditions than those tf your without waiting to exchange another sentence, all 
absolute submission, and under promise th it y ou three sprang off from the spot, and ran at full speed 


will now agree to the removal.’ 

‘Corn eel coorcel never!’haughtily exclaimed Coa 


towards the covert of the woods. 

Wo turned back within the lines of the camp; 


Hayo and Ofeola in one breath, and with a determined wlibre the shots lAd also been heard, and interpreted 
emphasis, .that proved they had no intention of as the advance in Clinch’s brigade attacking the 


offering to surrender. Indian outposts m the rear. We found the troops 

‘An’what for we submit?’asked the black, with already mustered in battle-array, and preparing to 
some show of astonishment. 1 'We net conquered! issue forth from the stockade. In a few minutes; the 
We conquer you tbbery fight—we whip you people, order was given, and the army marched forth,extend- 
one, two, tree time—we whip you; dam ! we kill you ing it.if If lapidly both right and left along the tank 
.well too. What for we submit? We eome^ here of the river. \ 

gib condition -not ask urn.’ , As soon as the formation was complete, the .figs, 

, ‘It matters little what has hitherto transpired,’ advanced. The troops were burning for reverige* 
observed the officer in reply; ‘ we are by far stronger Cooped up as they had been for days, half-famished^ 
than you—we must conquer you in the end.’ and more than half-diagraced, they had now an opp<MV 

Again the two chiefs simultaneously cried ‘Coorcel ’ tUnity to retrieve their honour; ahd were fully bessi 
* May be, white men, you make big mistake ’bout ’upon the punishment of the savage foe. With sip 


our strength. We not so weak you Unk for—dam 1 
no. We shew you our strength.’ 

, As the negro said this, he turned inquiringly 


army in their rear, rapidly closing upon them by ari 
extended line—for this had been pre-arranged between* 
the commanders—another similarly advancing ilpon\ 
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then front, bow could the Indians escape? They must 
fight—they would be conquered At last. 

This wag the expectation of all—officers and 


Of course wondefmi thfnge were expected from 
the new commander-in-chief, and gipet deeds wm 
promised Be would deal with the savages in a 


soldiers. The commander-in-chief was himself in different way from that adopted by his predecessors; 
high spirits His strategic plan had succeeded The he would soqn put an end to the contemptible war. 


enemy was surrounded—entrapped,*a greet victory Therewas much rejofemg at the appointment; and 

waa before him—a ' harvest of laurels.’ preparations were made for a campaign on a far mono 

We marched forward. We heard shots, but now extensive scaleahan hid fallen to the lot of eithetflf 
only solitary or straggling We could not hear tbo the chiefs w ho preceded him The army was doubts 
well-known war-cry of the Indians. —almost trebled—tin eonuniksanat amply provided, 

We continued to advance The hommocks were for, lieioro the great general would consent to set Ibos 
carried by a charge, but m their shady coverts we upon the field , % 


found no’ enemy 

Surely they must still he before us—bctwSen our 
lines and those of the approaching reinforcement? 
Is it possible they can have retreate*—escaped ? 


lie arrived at length, and the army was pot in 
mo n 

I am not going to detail the im idmta of this oMfr* 
pngn, there were none of suffii nut imnoitance to 

1_-l_l-.l _I. _• -X* ...ill. . . . . « 


No! Yonder they are—on the other side of the be chronicled, much less of sufficient interest to bo, 
meadow—just coming out from the lues Ti ey art n lrrited It consisted simply of a scries oi harassing ' 
advancing to give us battle' Now for the charge— mirclus, contorted with ill the pomp md regularity 
now- • , of a parade review ’ The ym> was forme 1 into three 


uun - a 

Hal those blue umfoims and white belts—those 
forage caps and stores—these are not lndnns' It is 


dmsions, somewli it bombastn illy sty led ‘ light" wing, r 
‘ left wing,’ and ‘centu Thus foimid, they were to 


not the enemy' They are our friends—the soldiers approach the Cove of the Ouithtoc oocliee’—again that 


of Clinch's brigade' 

Fortunate it was that at that moment theio was 


fital Cove frum thru dill rent dirti lions, Fort King, 
I ort Biookc, andtfhe St Johns On arming on tile 


a mutual recognition, else might wo hive annihilated edgo of the great swamp each was to fire mxnu 


one another 


chafttk rxxi 


xrsncaioui D 1 SA 1 1 F1EIM.I Ol AH A AUY 

The two divisions of the army now came together, 
and after a rapid council had been held between the 
commanders, continued scounifg the flel 1 in search 
of oUr enemy •ITouis won spent in the aiinh, 
but not m Indian foe could be found' 

0?eola had performed a piece of strategy unheard 


guif ns sifcii its tor the otto is and then all three were* 
to oflv mtc in converging lines towuds the heart of 
the Seminole fastness 

The tosuid imna.ua re w is earned out, and ended, 
is might have been expected in complete failure. 
During the mireli, no man saw the fice of% red 
Indian A few of their *eamps wi r/ydiscovered, but 
nothing more I ho cunning w'arriors had heard tlie 
signal guns, and well understood their significance 
With sueh a hint of the position of their enemy, 


of m the annuls of war Hp had cimed in army of they had but little <1 lflicp jgwuniaking their retreat 
1500 men from between two others of nearly equal letween the‘wings ’ 


numbers, who had completely enfiladed him without 
leaving a man upon the ground—ay, without leaving 
a trace of his retieat 1 hat host of Indian wirnors, 
so lately observed in full battle irriy, had all at 
once broken up into a thousand fi lgiuents, and, as 
if by magic, liad melted out of sight 
The enemy w as gone, we knew not whither, and 


lev ween xuc wings — 

Perhaps the most singular, if noWnyptf import¬ 
ant, incident rgturring m Scott s campaign was one 
which came very neir costing me my life If not 
worthy «f hung given in detail, it merits mention as 
i curious c »sc of ‘ toamlpnment ’ 0 

While m iretong for the 1 Cove’ with^lus centre wing, 
tlie idea oeeumd'to our great tomrnun ler to lease 


the disippomted generals once more mirched their boluud him, tin banks of the Ama/ura, what 

forces back to Tort King he tt rmed is ‘ post of observation ' This r onsisted of a 

* * * * detachment of (orty men -mostly onr Suwanee vo^un- 

The ‘dispersion,’ as it was termed, of the Iidian turs, with their proportion of offiters, myself among 
army, was of course chronicled as another ‘ victory ’ the number 

It was a victory, however, that killed poor old Wc»wero ordered (o fortify ourselves on the spot, 
Gaines—at least his military fame—and ho was and stay thero untilwe should bo relieved from out 

i . t a . . jt .a si a s 1 . ■ l _ a _3 A_i .1.. ..5 J_A_ A 


only too glad to retue from the command he had duty, wliuli was somewhat indefinitely understood 

been so eager to obtain even by him who was placed 11 conimaml of us. 

* * * * After giving these orders the gene ril it the head of 

A third general now took the field as commander his ‘ central wing,’ marched off, leaving us to our fate, 

in-clnef—an officer of more notoriety than eithei of Our little band was sensibly alive to the perilous 
lus predecessors—Scott A lucky wound received in position in which we were thus placecl, and wo at 


the old British wars, seniority of ynk, a good deal once set about making the best of it We felled trees 
of political buffoonery, but above all i free translation —built i block house dug a well, and surrounded 
of the French ‘ system of tactu s,’ w ith the assumption botli with a strong stockade . 

Fortunately we were not discovered by the enemy 


of being their author, had kept General Scott eon 


apicuously before the American public for a period of for nearly a week after the departure of the army, 
twenty years * He who could contrive such a system else we shouldemost ci rfvinly have been destroyed to 
of nwlitVy manoeuvring, could not be othorwisc than a than The Indiuis m all probability, had followed 
a great soldier, so reasoneiThis countrymen • the ‘centre wing,’ and thus for the time wero earned 

., _ _ _out o^our neighbourhood * 

•ffootfs whole career political as well os military has been On the sixth day, however, they made their appear* 
Varies of faux pat Hu campeign In Mexico will not bear ance, and summoned us to surrender w 
tHOtam The numerous blundeia be there committed would We 1 el used, and fought them—again and again, tft 
1*0 led to most fatal riaulta, had thoy not been neutralised by n .„ rv _i J urlnB , « DentM l Q f fifty davs 1 

Iwlndgmailt or hie mlenor officer* and the indomitable val ur intervale, during a periou oi niiy oays I - 

/AeeotSlery Tho battle of Moiino del Bey-tfo aimiatice , Sever il of our men were killed or wounded; and 
1th Santa Anna, were military tmn unworthy of a cadet among the former, the gallant chief of OUT devoted 
«th from college I make bold to affirm that every action hand, Holloman, who fell from a shot fined through 
u a mob-fight—the respji depending upon mere chance, or ^ , nteMtlcea of the stockade. 

Provisions had been left with ua to serve us for im 


/the soldiery Tho battle of Moiino dol Bey-tfie aimlat.ee 
1th Santa Anna, were military crrira unworthy of a cadet 
«th from nollea* I make bold to affirm that every action 
as a mob-flght—the result depending upon mere chance, or 
Sf on the desperate biwmry of tho troops upon ons tide, and 
hafkntons oowardioe pfthoae on the other 
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, gather from the tree* growing within the enclosure. 
In this way we keltl out for a peripd of fifty flays, 
and still no commander-ip 0 lef— no arm} came to 
relieve us During nil that gloomy siege, we never 
heard word of either, no white facg ever shewed 
' itself to our anxious eyes, that gazed constantly 
outward We believed ourselves abandoned—for¬ 
gotten ° 

And such in reality was the faet—General Scott, 
jn lus eagerness to get away from Don la, had quite 
fargotten to relieve the ‘post of obsprtition ’ uid 
others, believing that we had long sinic polished, 
made no effort to send a rescue 
Death from hunger stmu 11s m the fue until at 
length the bravo old hunter, Hickman foun 1 lus w iv 
through tlie lines of our besiegers, iml commuuu itc 1 
our situation to out ‘ lnem.Jp at luxne ’ 

His'tale produied a strong cxritement and a 
force was deap itilled toom re lid tint suet cede 1 m 
dispersing our enemies, and setting us f tc fiom our 
block house prison 

el line termunted ‘ Scott a < ampi gn and with it 
I lus command in How la Jlte wh 1c iffui w is a 
I (burlesque, and beott wus only sivtl from udiipilt 
and the disgrace of a speeds iccill, by i lucky ecu 
dent that fell in his iivour Oidcrs h 11 ilrtily 
feaohed him to take contrt 1 o' another 'Iikhm w ir 
—the * Cn ek ’—th it w is just hri aking out in the 
stated'of the southwest md this afFordt 1 the 
discomfited genqjnl i well timed excuse for retiring 
from the * riowery L ih 1 ’ 

Honda was destined to prove to Amt it an goner via 
ftrland ol melancholy lcmembrances No has thin 

f ven of them were sjiyigjiel} bt itcn it Hit g uni 
Indian warfat/^Jfifoi'inTScmino’ea ini then wily 
ieftain^peP'S'sTsiot my pnqosc to dctal the* history 
oftheir falluies ami misli ips 11om tl p disappe irnnc e 
of General biott, I was mvsilf n> longer with the 
main army Mi destiny conducted me Jhro.igh the 
more romanttfoby-wav a ot the cuupaign—the paths 
of la petite i/uerre — mil of these only mi I enabled to 
wpte Adieu, then, to the grand llietoiu 

DIPSOMAN1 \ rs ' 

c 

A snoHT time ago, wc diew attention to a janpliht of 
Dr Peddio on the sut)CCt of dipsom mi i—i cnimgfoi 
intoxicating liquois that paitakes of the uatuio c' mid 
pess, anil who'll now seems to call, f or sonic spcti il legis 
label) faince making these ltmoiks, a luture on tla 
same sulyect lias been dilueicd at the Rot d ( ollegc of 
Surgeons m Idmbuigh, by Pioftssm Cl iistison, who 
adopts views of dipsomania sum) ir to tlios of l)i Peddle 
Deferring to the peculnr style of tieatmcnt 10 p it 1 for 
dipsomaniacs, the learned professor m uii come, observ- 
, itions which aie woilliy of exten le 1 publicity 
"sHe mentioned, that 'in Scot! uid, lniJu d men lied 
Jjready established a system of tit itmcnt wludi was 
applied to all those who would consent to submit, to it, 
ana It was found to answer the puiposc vuy w 11 so 
that dll that was required of the legislature was to 1 en It r 
compulsory, at the instance ot the newest relat re ot 
the patient, what was at piesent merely voluutaiy Uc 
then described on uibtitulion at btiithuid, m the islo 
' of Skye, for patients of this kind, where nnubg hul 
?stralped liberty, ample opportunities for amesing and 
pursuits, no possibility of getting any drink 
hut whisky, and no chance of getting that except by 
talking twelve miles to one place, where they had to 
■ ■deceive file dealer, who was bound not to sell it to any of, 
anchorites of Strathaird, or by walking fourteen miles 
■<«-.e 6T plate, wheie the dealer was free from any 
a He had visited that establishment himself, 
foe patients living in a state of sobriety, 


apparent h<ri$bn«*, ? a# vftfi^ftvedom. He was very 
much mistaken if any further legislation was necessary 
than to legalise such seclusion/ 

The lecturer concluded by suggesting for this pdrpoee, 
a modification of the system pursued m icgaid to ktnabe 
isy turns Retreats for dipsomaniacs, licensed by the 
sheriff ad 1 being'properly situated, and under proper 
manlgemcnt,might receive patients, whose need for the 
retirement was cettihcd liy the same authority, dismissal 
to be only obtained tluou„h the shetifl oi a certificate of 
cine ficun the proprietor of the establishment, and the 
rehtivcs ' \\ ben a ] atunt was sent to such a sanato- 
inim, it shoull not le nens-siry that he should be 
dcptived of ill contiol ovu 1 is aff lira, hut that ho should 
le all lived to mung them mi hr the guidance of the 
shcnft if the p itient were unfit fin that, then the nearest 
relitivc should h-we power to mh fir violator As the 
'inn Is of the inm itis> were to | ay foi their maintenance, 
it would be quiti in iieccs iry to provi le for the erection 
f is>turns of tlu I mil it juuid is tin simply would be 
sun 11 iolloy the di man 1 1 lie eise ot pauper lunatics 

ot tl s oi 1 < i e ulii not, < f oouise, lie thought of at that 
n i ent Int must be dclaved till the oxpeumont had 
I otn tin 1 1 n tin othci clisses ’ 

1 ’iotiss i C Inistison’s lecture wis well received by a 
mnnu >us met us]ectibIo auditoiy,anl we cannot but 
onsi lei th it tlu dill eult ai 1 deheato subject on who h 
le treilelhis ilieadj null a distinct adviuu ton aids 
li n islatuc utiou 


* \ T NIN (» IN I A HIT SPRING. 

lire west is ctunsonc 1 and the evening fills, 

Xhe limp rf uijjites 1 htmg up il ift, 

I nto his m it it n tin i ii ti ul .,0 yjig, 
ihe blue wrens tinl le ci isis m the eroft. 

Upon tl c w if'n poplar s topmo t j 1 av, 

JI s mellow n e tin In lsli is piping loitb, 

Snigii g 1 is t uew< 1 to tl e dying day, 

While pale stus p op i ut m tilt dn Uy n nil) 

Our tin 1 ill 1 thi sunny s mill wind blows, 

II t sinn., -i lust wiestle with the wn tei s told, 

An 1 n itiiu Hushed, with genial tiiuinpli glows, 

On spaiklin„ fount, an 1 cloudlet tij pid with gold. 

Hi mom w is 1 ilmv, and the noontide blight. 

An i h q py 1 tldii n sti lyi d 1 1 gatliu Howeis, 
‘sitkm„ tlu si p s with celandines udight. 

When an in Maicli winds, dnsus n i 1 c their bowers. 

Ihe fitlin le 1 h <1 il hen Tirtli to day, 
lo se nti I v dels clusttrc l white Aid blue, 

* 1 > \ itch the w ung limbs bounding in then play, 

l’eielinice ti lieu the mitry sweet cuckoo 

1 he twilight cl )ses oer the bihny eve, 
lht bit is Hitting in the quiet mi, 

The wrin, lus 1 is son„ on the ieneo doth weave. 

An 1 the bhy rabbit le iv cs lus & mdy 1 ui 

Rlitlie I nos winder happy, aim m arm, 

• Moved bv tlie*nmgu o£ tlu witching time, 

T bus t isting, re life's toih, be„m, i balm. 

To memory precious in then after ptimc 

T he fill 1, an 1 grove, and music of the bird, 

The humming insect, and the bu Wing bough, 
Wildhng md tame, tlio sounds in still mghPlienrd, 
4nd the shrill whistle Of the wild wind's songb, 

AH sing Gods praise, thus musing home we gol 
Grateful for nature, pleased that as we plod . 
While natn e music falls from these, we know, 1 
We too may raise a gratefol song to God S 
Grantham 3 Hawntrai 
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TIIE GENERAL’S NEBULA . 

Si vljui, years before the introduction of Minu-rifles 


unanimously pointed oflt the greatest fool of the 
family ns the fittest for the army. 

No rational doubt eould be entertained that Lord 


and tunics, when Brown Hess a ith a vtcU-hanumred Cawood’s, set ond son*wau perfectly eligible on this 
flint was considered the most efficient weapon of the score to wear a red coat: he accompanied his uncle 
British soldier, the regiment to winch I then belonged to India; and soon ^fter their arrival, the (lazelte 
was stationed, during its Indian tour of service, in informed us tint the Honourable Peregrine Falcon 
the Sultry pore division, commanded by Major-general llooko had purchased an ensigney in our regiment. » 
Sir Hannibal Peajoeke, Kf.Il, one ot the be-t There was at the time, I feir, a sadly democratic 
whKl-players an 1 worst general officers in the serine, fooling in the.corps, as some of our slips of aristoc- 
ITe hul entered the army joung, and having both ran* hil not boon very favourable specimens; and 
lui’t and interest, lose rapidly to the rank ot lit u- others who hul lift the regiment soon after going on 
tenant-colonel, when he was put on half-pay, and, lomgn amice, had made rather hard bargains with 
haling served almost exclusive!} on tiie staff, us their su<etssors. We were not, therefore, incited to 
lrnor.int ot regimental dut) as»a man well could be. think better of the young hand bei.iipte be happened 


During the yea - ’^jv’hieli followed, he endeavouiul, l>v 
assiduous attention to the duties of a man about town, 


to be an earl's son; besides which, we were shortly 
afterwards ordered in from our out-station, whole 


to fit himself for future command <f and on promo- game was abundant and duty light, to the formality 
tion to the rank of general, attended every levee of anil field-days of divisior..fiR^^juarters; and we all 


the eoniinander-in-i lnef, asking for employ meat, and felt sure that our recall fromfT^J^^ippy lnintinjj- 
beianie aregulir hanger-on at the llorse-gu.uils, who, grounds was ilmfly in order that the jtniibr ensign 
cither to get rid of Ins impeltunities, or oblige hi? should be nndV the avuncular eye, and have the 
brother-in-law, Lord Cawood, gave lion a division in benefit qf li^ eounleii.iiiee and support on first joining. 
India. Favoured child of fortune as lie was, the We arrived in Sultryjiore at the thinning of the 
general was alwajs grumbling at his ill-luck, ptrticn- hot season, and being a new station, Jiouses were so 
iarly at tiie e.ud-t.ible, though lie tould not bear to scarce there tint five of ns were fain to content 
hear any one else do so, and would ilwajs demolish oifrselves witli tiie joint-oeeupaney of a splendid 
the complainant's grievuni e bj quoting some greater mansion, cResisting of one large room, with an 
lnisfoituuc which bad happened to himself, making enclosed verandah all round. That is to say,*we 
tiie lesser mischance appeir i outemptible and lusigm- remained in the house by day, and slept at night in 
fieaut. If a defeated adversary made any remark cyt tents pitched close outside, until, as tile rainy season 
the number of rubbers lie had lost, the general would t drew- near, we were* driven from their comparative 
exclaim : ‘ You don’t call that a run of ill-luck, do i coolness by sand-storms occurring nearly every night, 
jou, sir? Why, I plajcil whist rcguhrly every night which toned us to take refuge in the house. • 


for eight years, and never held a trump the whole 
time.’ 

‘But, Rir Hannibal,’ rashly suggests an incredulous 


It was an unusually hot season even for that 
climate; the r.uns delayed their coming; the hot 
wind blpw irorn sunrise till midnight; there waa a 


sub, ‘you must have dealt eveiy fourtli round, and lurid haze in the scorching atmosphere, through 
taken the turn-up card into your hand.’ * which objects loomed large as if seen through a fog. 

* By no means, sir; with my usual luck, I positively Our only chance of getting any sleep was to keep the 


made a misdeal every time.’ 


punkah going all night, for w high purpcec we had a 


The youngster is silenced; and the triumphant relay of coolies; much-enduring individuals, without 
general piaLcs a mental mem. that so w idc-a-w akj a any peculiar ehSracteristics mental or physical, except 
joung gentleman is just suited for the agreeably task mi inordinate capacity for sleep and extremo scant!- 
of the next treasure-escort, which amiable intention ness of drapery, who, in consideration of the monthly 
he generally carried out with praiseworthy fidelity. guerdon ,of eight shillings, without board or lodging 
Tue general had never boon married; but he undertook that one of tin ir number should always be* 
brought out a nephew with him, who lie requested ready to fan our fevered brows. Like most natives, 
might be gazetted to the first vacancy occurring in they possessed the power of instantly competing 
any of Her Majcstj’s regiments in the Hultrypore .themselves to sleep at any hour of the four and 
division. In those days, commissions had not been twenty; but at night, in particular, the exercise of 
tprown open to public competition; preparatory their monotonous vocation seemed to possess an effect 
* animation was undreamed of, and popular opinion as irresistibly somniferous as the branch dripping 
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with Lethean dew did on lyinurus. bomnus 
relaxed thur wearied limbs, the long punkah, under 
which all slept, atoppid, and we awoko, bathid in«] 
perspiration, tu abuse the coolg, tub our mosquito 
bites, uid do/e off sgun The piymjstcn, a cholirn 
httlo Welslnn in, being the moss wakeful ot the paity, 
took upon lumsilf the task of keeping tlu toolics on 
the alert, foi wlnth purposi Ins tot pined in the 
^centre, with in ibund uit supply of ammunition lu i]cd 
alongside tin re of, m the shape ot tlu unit d bo its 
and shots 6f the tntue party, In suits t toilet tton 
of sundry lmsiillancous articles such is glow trtis, 
ertekt t balls, old books, it, wliu.lt ini„ht on oic i 
aion, be unverted into projutil s I veil with this 
formidable arm intent, mil tut ft ir of puninhmiut 
before their tyes, the coulus dtl >no >/< ott tstmally, 
but retribution swift uni terhbli followul from the 
avenging slippei of the p tv m istt r 

I do not think wo wtit is gi itsful to him as we 
ought to have been for his extrh ms is wt f mu l 
that tli6 noise produced by the sliowtr of mis its 
the crash of broken glass or tin piteous ae tuts ol 
the coolie ileprciating niisters.wrvth proftsting In 
was murdeiei oi imploring issistuu from the 
governor genenl and I ist Indi i ( oqipiny w is quite 
as fatal to * tired natuie s sweet restortr is the want 
of rool air , f 

We auortlingly hid a tall three-legged stool 
constructed, on which the eooltt on duty w is dwiys 
perched It gave him great facility in pulling the 
punkah, and proved tn excellent st it is long is he 
remauhil awakt, ind sat uprtjd lmt the mnnunt 
lie began to liodftflu rnkety tripol was oveibilm id 
and the whole loniernhipst t bodily Ibis we found 
a most eflcetual nu ins of murlcimg slap as after 
performing liilf i ilo/en of tin si lnvoluntuj smiu 
saults, the loohts karp^g^kup tlemselvis awake 
and the punkah 

Whilst jtC, -if [- a semi diliqui«tent state were 
endeavouring, by evpidunts such is ttyist to lender 
the heat sonnwhit less iinbeirib!t wi were ((in¬ 
stantly tantibsid by slung the junior^/nji n in 
undivided po«4slsion ot an excellent house adjoining 
ours, winch he til 1 not offer to slim with any out 

Young Rooke seemed an ungunly, ratlur sillv la 3 
without muili hirin in Iim composition* or iny thing 
anstoentu in Ins nnnncis or appiarime lut with an 
overjneemtig sense of Ins own importance At drill 
he was the most iwkw trd fillow T ever siw it 
required a couple of sergt mis to put him in the 
proper position ot a soldier at^l the moment, flu ir 
hands were,with<lriwn, he rilipscd into his usuil 
slouclnng'attitiidi He had a habit, too rf knocking 
one foot, against another liko a liorsc cutting, by 
which be was alwa\s losing Btep, ind when lit 
shouldered Ins musket, it siemtd in ivm banco 
whether lie sent the 1 lyonet into bis ov i die k 
or Ins neighbour’s All re 1 likes autl iemotions 
lie received with so well satisfied in an that Ins 
amendment seemed hopebss an 1 Wright nur idju 
tant, was in a stato of despair it lining sudi an 
unpromising.recruit to dcil with, dot laring 1 is life 
would be shortened by bung duly tempi lit t to 
witness so melancholy t speilicit tow, next to i 
pretty girl and a well drilled bittalion thtre w is 
nothing Wright liked so much as i joke p u tu u rly 
■ a practical one, indeed, he loved it w t wi <lv 1,it too 
well, and had often got into trouble by m’ulgmg lus 
facetious propensities 

He longed to pliy off s6me truk upon Homce, 
which might soothe his own fetlin »s ind diminish 
the other’s self importance, but found it difficult to 
get an opportunity for doing so, is the youngster 
seldom time to mess or mixed with his brother 
officers, being unwisely kept away by Ins uncle, the 
general, which made lain ev.n more unpopular than 


he would have been at any rate. Accordingly, ho 
gravely informed Kooke, that, as ho hid got on so 
far m his drill, it was tune for him to proceed to more 
itlvanced exercises, and commence learning the drum, 
foi which purpose the drum major would provide him 
with in it^>trume, 4 t and attmd at Ins qmrters for an 
hour d illy, iftir morning pii tde—a private hint being 
given to the instrui tor tint the lisson should ilwnys 
hi ..ivcii in tin vei mil ill, wlutb was m full view ol the 
mess room Hint we usi 1 to assemble every morning 
fotioll e ind billi nils, 1 ut both wen ut glee ted for the 
pk iMirc of s t mg Ho jkc pac ing up and dow n with a 
drum snspinikd ftom Ills shoulders, piaitiang the 
mitiitmi ixinisi called ‘nuniniv iladtlv,’ wbieli is, 
in ftet, tin i/>, ri, in of all who le irn tins souorous 
instrument 

lo c\pl im for the benefit of the uninitiated, it may 
be briefly dt scribed as follows The tyro s bands bung 
irran^i I in tin propt i pi sit ion be gives two taps 
with tlu light; one thin withdrivving it, bolds the i 
drumstick jVrpon hi ularly by bis side, repe its the I 
sunt process with tile left mil so on ad i i/inifum i 
It is rithir monotonous work, and, it the best of | 
turns, m tin s the pi rf inner look i ether foolish , blit 1 1 
win i h ikes iwkw trd movements and shtmhlmg 
gut vvirt lontristed with the splendid ] ionorli ins | 
of tin lrmii m i] i, who owed bis sAu ttion to the ftet 
ol bis bung tlie h mdsomrst tn ut in the lcguncnl, the • 
efft 1 1 w as tm xprcssibly hi lit runs and formed a never- , 
lading source of intus inent to those who witnessed 
it The pupil howcvci btl not ulv inCitl beyond ^ 
these element try studic when his fmtbtr progress 
w is stoppel ly Ins uncle coming n one dty to pay 
our colonel v visit ^ 

Sir IT innili il l’i icoekc bkt most ignorant men, 
w is v<ly fussy i| mt tnfli till cinstintly getting . 
1 ml I t f some new bobby, win h lit rodt until be tired ' 
of it, or some fresh oni cunt in Ins w ly Hiving 
1 1it morning mounted i new oni— t novel method of I 
putting on the kn ips nk wlthuut strap wInch proved ! 
leomplete liilure—became in ti displiv bis equita- | 
tion for the col mils bine tit Hiving tiken ns ninth 
exercise in tint wiy as In felt Usposid for, the ion- 
vtrsition turned on lus nephew, win the gentrtl 
rm irl i 1 lu wts gild to lit it vv is itting on ho well 
v ith Ins dull I 

1 n t siu> Tianmt free with von gettertl ’ said | 
the c titsp dent llonil II it Iv ‘ for ri illy I never met 
t more stupi I 1 id in my lift lie st ms to make no 
jr less notvvuhst in bn, ill the trouble tihin with 
hipi ' 

‘ I am afru 1 v ou do n it take the troublt of m iking 
yourself a quuitol with vv! tt passes in yom regi¬ 
ment, te li d Sr Jlmmlal with s nu aspiulv, ‘for 
1 cm till you flu iljutint is so will sitisfieil with 
his frolic i nt v tint lit Im dlovvtd him to commence 
le irnuig tlu drum 

‘ 1 'ic drum ..moral* j ou cannot be serious, thero 
must le simc in stdst Surely no one c\tr heard of 
sin'll i thing as fr lining til olheer lo i 'nndstnan’s 
(lulus ’ 

‘Wv nt}hew tic tr tobl mt a filsehood, even in 
1 st < loud Ilirtlv , mil you will find whit I have 
stat dtole pcifutly cirieet, if yon ask your odju- 1 
tint win I siw writing in the next mom •when I 
e inn tn ’ * 

Wright was summoned, and the moment he entered 
the loom, peretivtd th tt the conjunction of two itueh 
luminaries holed him no good , ind augured from the 
ominous silence which greeted lus cidnnee, that; as 
lie expressed it, the devoted storm was about to 
dese i nd ofi lus thundering head 

‘ II ivi vou been playing off any of your jokes c*b 
M r llookc ? ’ sternly dun mded the colonel. 

‘ Jokes sir 1 ’ demurely answered Wright, * { ., 

assuie you it is no joke trying to teach a man of his 


i 
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stamp I’m ntirly heart-broken from lum mjself, 
and the sergeant major threatened suicide if com¬ 
pelled,to continue drilling him I could not knotk 
anj thing into his he id, or out of lus heels, so I 
thought it no harm to try whether his hinls could 
not perform some nulitin movement Hi vt getting 
on verj well it it, ind I am sure the generil woull 
he quite pleised to heir the fine tone lie brings out ot 
the instrument ’ 

Hid the general not been present, it is probable 
that the vffur might litve pis ed oil as i li truth.ss 
trick, but restrained bv this, and i sense of dut\ 
the coloifH frowned down his rising nurth, in 1 said 
‘You lute done wrong, sir, to gillow jour tyrn Ue 
feelings to influence jou m the dischirge ot joir 
duty jou hive vlmsed tlie authority.! give jou over 
i joung offieer and emit u cured to ni ike him tin 
butt of the regiment Ihis mode instruction mist 
le discontinue 1, in 1 I trust vou will see the pro 
pruty ot apologising to Mi Kooln loj wlnt has 
p iflipi! I trust you nre satisfie 1 SirHimulial 

‘No, I ini not sitishul verj muili tli leitue, 
said the generil Ins eholer rising as he bee ime 
giuluilh iw ire of the extent t> wlidi his n phew 
mil himself hid lien imposed on until letwe n the 
stetc of the tlieinmmeter ml iitirnil w irinth I 
seemed on the point ot spoilt me ms combustion ‘(,o 
to jour quirters instmth, Mr \\ right, md eousulii 
jourself under arrest 

‘Whereupon the t ulpnt left the room w ltliout spe ik 
jng md the ril s on liter t>ok lie- 1 i\< in r 
vengeance ig mist '\\ri„ht de dating tint le w ull 
mike an e\ iniplc of him, ml lint lie w is fullv 
determined til gg lum to i court nnitnl for such | 
outrage e us ee mine t 

'lo all this tird , Colonel Hirh»wisrh tin It in 
replj but soon ette t the , nnil I pirtin sent him 
a note, sating tint he hope l Ni II minim woul I in 
in iture reflection Mlw the e ise mire tivouriihlv as 
Wright w is i lining man ot e \ ell nt prin tpl s ml, 
a fust-rate oflieil, them li some lime hi nt n h) 
lug'll spirits, tint it woull he nnpissiLle ti fi mie 
ehirges tor i court ninrti il without linking his 
nephew—he did not iiiitine to sij hinisdi the 
lauglui g stock of the snviec aid itioi oter tint 
if eier the nutter tune to a tinl, he would 1 el 
loiuid to bt ite that Nr 11 innib el le noil e n ecner il | 
ofluer eominanling t iliusioi fulli h li v 1 tint 
le irnmg the drum forme 1 ui nikgi il pirl of m 
diners e lue ition 

Bj this time', bir Ilaiimbils wrath Jnd time tp 
cool, anil seeing the cogency of th s irgiimmts h 
replied tint to oblige Colonel lliielv, he would tie it 
thee iso as luncntlv is lus duti woull pdiiut tint 
Ml Wright might he rtlnselfiom arreht, 1ml is h 
could not piss over sudi conluet without puhli lj 
expressing lus riisippiol iti m ot it the lie uteinnt 
ul question should it ten 1 it the gcnerils quirtns 
the following morning when ill thj presence of i I 
comm ui lmg oflieers md still in the stition lie wou'l 
receive & ath a re prim mil ib the nnjoi gum il mi,lit 
deem it fit to administer 

bir n inmini l’eaeocke w is a pirtieularly licit 
man, the scrupulous cv iciness of his person w is onlj 
equilled’by the eleuiluuss of Inn house', ml cfe 
gineo of Ins bachelor nunajt Litrj one dw s Jincn 
looked jellow in eompirison with the immaculate 
purity of his, a speck oil his white trousers i soil 
on lus boots, <i stun on Ins tible elith, or it putulo 
of dust on the table itself, ni ede nun quite uncomfort¬ 
able , but tlie presence of a flv oi i-pi 1 i se t him wdl- 
nigh (libtriught, ami he woulel lilt rrupt tin grivest 
conversation to nuke slips at in intruding blue 
bottle, and pnded himself not a little on tin dexterous 
manner m which ho trashed the oflendtr between lus 
extended palms 


Next morning, atVho hour indicated, commanding 
officers and staff assembled aB din e ted Kit the general's 
Quarters, ill m full dress, to look* as imposing as 
pobsinle M he u bir * H unuhal entered the room, 
without noticing anj one, he fixed Ins ejes on the 
w elf, which i luge ‘speckled spnlei was slowly 
is tilling on lus refill n f i oiu a sueetssful foraging 
' tape lition, tiksng with him i supplj of ant-meat . 

lor the nourishnii nt of lus f nnilj 
| ’Hu he ire r hmilHj mminoftul, wanly and slowly 
ipp*< idled the unsiisp etnig s| uler, and wfien arrived 
within springing clist mee ly e ie a d ish at it with the 
cloth hi hi lei in lus haul then removing it tnuinph- 
m displaj i 1 the erus'iel iiminib ot the spider, 
huirnindid hi i gorj stun, on the wall Instead, 

I howe in of the if pivl itie n lit loiknl fe i lus master 
\e is b > till igi el it the in Tile oil Ins bp itless cliunam, 
tl ie In pulli l a fl ish pink turl in oil the bearer’s 
heal wipe 1 the ol n Hums stun with it, thtu threw 
it m Ins fiee, md Welti. 1 pi 1 pommelled lum out of 
tin room, lo the peat imiisciuent of those who 
witnissi 1 tins iieetiell iommiiitery oib-tln gene- 
i il s fnouriti even ilium nguiist maltreating native 
sen mis 

j Hu n ,i nth sailing himself it the he id ot a talj'' 
eiiiii 1 n mi w ntiii' m it nils Nr If mnibil motioned 
tin j tl e i oflips ti eliinh on e tint snh , ind they 
liiHiirl' time to compos thill I ices, win n Wright 
enter I lo tin, si p t m thirdly sole mil, til it iny 
eia who knew lum w >uld it once liaie suspected 
the e w is s i n inis hut brow in T 

Know ui r Su 11 mini ii s cut miophohia, lit had 
cmploie is me oflissj ircMiuu intij Aring a number 
| e t lias ui 1 immuring them in i*paper box,puforated 
with innumctihle pn holes in order to keep its 
innitis in i stati if utnc wtahtj 
tills Ite hell mst le lus ji-jkowith one hand, and 
lj kei|m, bn tiiieei on unrfcfi&^m the lid, let 
them e s• i| c w lie n li w nhc 1 r l lie gffltMA t|ot being 
_ilte 1 with mu^h ext input doquetiec, had written 
tin wi, in' hi int ide 1 to administer, and now 
e mini ti,e 1 £( i hn r it il md 

1 ie uteii mt ml A IliI mt Wnght,A regret’- 

Bn// bu// went in inlieiona blue 1 ottle v ithin an 
m h of tl e pet u i"i i jse SI ip si ip from the general, 
mj tin in ii i tr it 1 in good oidii, leaving him 
mist r ot tl* hdl 

He lid liu Ih i min net 1 re tiling when he yas 
i, mi in eirapt I in i “inula in inner, but this time 
lie h i i 1 tl r s i s t n tl e nitm le i w\s destroyed 
(<u pi ice lit it tin sue cessful lesult of his (ott/t dt 
i i 1 e ill i it i liar l e ss j , 

1 ie ul ii mt m 1 \ hut mt Wtiglit, I regrA to find 
tint’ — 11 u t s ore of this rimpant from their 

iiiwlv u jiiih 1 lib rtj, nude m onsl night, together 
with sudi i 1 risk I urn of insolent definite, that, 
ilieppin, the paji r In lull, the „ciurd vigorously 
smote llv ui, in i v un atteni] t to n i himself of ius 
ji i stent rs 

fmitituig th % exuiipn el their elnef, the other 
ofln eis ro e to assist him m h tuiblmvg the unwelcome 
visitors 0 

1 ui i mu i u t i ti tl t idi bti/es what he can lay 
hull oi —book si cocked lilts, an 1 huid punkahs are 
com title! foi tin mm mt > tij flippers A dngoon 
major, moit /onions th m skilful, grasped a long rulor 
sibrtwjso, md in iking *cut two’ in most approved 
fctjle, mi*bi 1 the him. be ttle and neirly floored the 
gams m suige on, win » hell head it encountered* 
m its descent iiie id|utaut generil, in making 
a vigorous sweep with ius aim, knocked ofl the 
e oniiuisb irj s spec tides, and the latter functionary, 
Jmrlliml horn their loss, md surprised at Buell an 
unlooke 1 tor assiult, upset the ink- bottle in groping 
to retovei them, daslnug its contents over the for¬ 
midable foolsctp whereon the reprimand was written, 
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and extending its ra vagis to the^lnowy integuments tilings that pun and trial had taught him, cannot bl 


which ioic ltd tie gineral’s netlur man told here lint there are many who look back 

kolvuutm tihultr jivk Such ft scene of confusion* lus example with loving gratitude, and treasure bur 
ensued, tint Sir Hannibal, finding it impossible to words in their inmost hearts as t precious Icgrfcy of 
restore order, dismiss!d all pnsent, lptm^iting, l.ow- strength and consolation. ‘How pathetic to thUik 
e\ei, it the same tunc lus intlntiou oi reassembling that this intense and bright nature— 
the... at some future time for the s une purpose A the times were lIpe _ 

It would seem, however, tint a convenient time for 1 

the purpose never cinic, as no one ever afterwards should so “soon inme to confusion,” that he should 
heard Hr Hannibal allude to the subject, nor, stranger suffer as lie did, and die with little else fulfilled but 
still, does an} mention ol it ippe ir m the life and pun—lus hopes withered, his secret purposes broken 
memoirs of that gillant and distinguished oflncr, ofl lus >i irs unnitomplished, f ime ind i great place 
published after Jus lamented dcccist, m viral yi irs in the world's history, merely seen from under the 
subsequently, and it has consequently runained opening eyelids of t tlio morn, and then vanishing 


told here Hut there are many who look back 


unchromclcd up to tlic present moment 

THE LATE SAM IT I L BROWN 
Wiiln a brilliant and povurful inti licit lus pissed 


away , lus sun going down while it w is yet day ; the 
tree of mortal Ido withering in ill the leaves of his 
spring—ill this is strange and sid, but wlmtin this 
w oi hi h is not m it something both sid and strange?’ 
lhus nimh it seems neccss iry to premise before 


away without having iiiy^uiMch winks behind, it | spe iking of tin* merits of these J.ss lys, for some of them 
is difficult to make tin world Inline in whit it h s wire wiittininixtrum \outh,and wInk they overflow 
lost. The 1 cp mil subtil lnlluinu which a gn it with its fill mil ^em msity, tliev ikobtarthe marks 
man leaves on otln r minds bypirximil issoi i ition, of it, m occasion ll l islini ss of conclusion and extrava- 
can ncitlnr b' tolil'nor iniounltd for mil those einee of words Others were lOrnpoMil in the riro 
wflp lovul and honoured the di iil„musr 1 « lontmt | intirv ils of lompiritm esse wliiih oicuned during 
with their own profound ronvietum ol lus gri ltness lus list vi us of siifltiing and ueikiicss, and wc tan 
But the iasi is ivui harder whin soup thing is ( htt hut look wnli tenihr admiritnm ifn the spirit w Inch 
—good, indeed, and precious hit uttulv ltinltip iU | could so f u immune p im and exhmstum as to write 
as tho expicssion of the power in pn sibihti s of the | Hum it ill while vu wonder at then krilhiney aqd 
writer. To leave such frigmints umolliiti I lml ‘ powir 1 In i mgi* ol suh|u ts they unhrite is very 
suffer them to he lost im nig the in iss of i pheim l d , w i li 'I hough s um i h ts the 1 irgc r slinic, irt md 
literature, would h vwong, hut t > line tluin s t up 1 poi trv ire fit t 1 of with tin insijit tint conus only 
as the lneisure^t'f tlnir uitliors mind, would In still . from sinnic lovi mil ficlmg A lew of lus own 
more unjust to Ins meihory 1 lie di h ultv of lnilimlpKins in in flu* first volume iiyj^nro viry pure 
between tluse two risks must lim hien filt by tin mil Inn hut if is ritlur in lus piosi writing we 
edltois of these I ss ns, for lie mtifiii mil in uri sting ' ini whit i trup poet hi w is Jinn* the bright 
as they are, they no jj^itih hi iou whit Siiiiml nil igmitn ii loiitiinidly lights up the stcinist sub- 
Brown might milaw**^ i hm dom mil it woull be i pits, not with eousuous rhitoru oi fine suiting of 
most si who i i„ulv w it hid f'u pio mv sort, hut with a pirv tiling filling for wlint is 

misc and growth of th it nohli mtillut to tlnuk tint I lovely ml pieturesqui and the ftne instinct which 
these few and siitlirel littirim s should 1 c in my xu/es tin nob'est in I most poetic isper t of c very tiling, 


way looked upon is its w hole ri suit * k 

In the gencflhhty ol ohsmie Minus s ml p issd li 


ml nuls in it with tint cntlusnsm which never 
t uls to ai dun i corresponding di light in the tender. 


great men, common sensi n fuses to lulu n, md most It is tin mixture of poetic feeling and iaim reasoning 

justly, for it i 9 a second rite t dibit onli 111 it mills | winch gives its i lmf eh irm to tht hook 

to he nursed by iireuiiist inns into sintniss „If | '1 hi lust voluini is munly devotnl to the history 


then lie one spirk of the ti il divuii ti-i of tiu 
genius, it (an nevir he qm m he I hv ixtiunl mi 
ditions, poverty only briees it—lontist onl> misc 


of eh mu il siiemi mil put ol it is i --urt of ripro- 
ilmtion of the bullunt lectures which Dr Brown 
dilivni 1 in I lmhiirgh m Is 1 * 1 , and of which those 


»t—soriow only punfus it -md, sooner or 1 il i, it whoheird tl i n *nll In <dil to he n minded How- 
wdl find its appointed moth ol expression l’vtnnr «vir unuquuntid with siienic the r tiler nny be, 
genius itself (Use ise md di ith. ire victorious, md he will find in the strns ol Lssiys which commence 
Samuel Brown was c irly c dk d to t in ir vrdom fli it | "nil ‘Ah hi my and the Ah lieniists,’ some ol tho 
only ended with Ins life Aim i youth of stienuous | most fiscmiiing sketches that cut be conceived, 
labour and extraordmiry ittimmuit, just when lus ‘ 1 he playful uul ippmntly successless childhood of 
mental powers were matured, the instrui mts ol|<lenustry in iy lie slid to hive passed among those 
knowledge within lus grisp, ind visions 1 long- ' young soldi 1 Greeks from whom phlogiston ismo 

sought truths opening hrightlv b fine hiei then down lluv asked such piolound que*stions of 

oamo the fatal diseiso which held lmn fist for ever nituio tint tliev could not understand her motherly 
From this time, says the prefict * inn till lus di ith, responses, yit tl.c very putting of those questions 
seven long yeais, he was piobaldy lever for an houi, | forishidowed tin whole history o* the science Its 
except in vJeep, fnc from pun, md oflin in ixtrimo husv hut little doing bovhoud w i« spent in the east, 
agony—his existence hung iitth else thin the fulfilling under c difs and physicians whose* very names are 
of Ins capacity for suffering. AMiin in. h’ussn, hi had frigrant with rommee, its ardent and imaginative 
typhus fever; and it is likily he ucur was sound ptfoeseenee, m the u ibroken Christendom, of the 
afterwards, and c trricil Ins rli ith widiiii hint u the mlddl.i ages, mud the huir of scholasticism and under 

form of an internal disease, ncii ssititin * p un c f the the shadow of Gothic: an lntceture, and we h tve just 

sharpest and steadiest kind He died m,the full seen something of its sturdy youth of somewhat 
•exercise of his intellcet and aflu tions, hiving fought j positive effort during the* reign of phlogiston. The 
Ins disease to the last * fifth ol its ages, that of victorious and self-confident 


ins disease to the last * fifth ol its ages, that of victorious aud self-confident 

How nobly he bore this stern f ite howbnghtly the manhood, now offera itself to the attention of the 
soul shone out through all these clouds of suffering, histonei student.’ 


how humbly and thankfully he spoke of all the deeper Along this pleas mt path, so full of variety and 

_ —__ _ __I interest, we are carried m a series of vigorous and 

* /.refill (a ni the jUotiuc f1 tr > V. nr. f /way, , t ,r«f./.i „ul I < haraeteristie descriptions of the lives and labours of 
Ltlnaiy H> Stimuli town i h luirb lhom wcunstable L Co workers in cliLiiustry, beginning with the Greeks, 
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and then pausing among the oriental alchemists, egotist of a single pursuit, and to refresh himself with 
whose mistical theories lime caused thur earnest Wio inexhaustible variety of n iture mia of life.’ • 


investigations of nitural facts to bo underv lined— 'Ilie rest ol tin 1 >$nys are on a great variety of 
‘siniere, devout, industiious men, «ho, toiling »w.iv ' suh)icts, mil we e m do little moip than name a few 
among their (roubles mil luruac.es, ^jiscovued tnnnv < ol tlum Auioftg the most interesting are those on 
new tacts md new processes, anil did in my a goal (itnr^c Huberts poitry , on ‘Physical Puritanism,’ 
thing,’ and next, among their Europe in sue lessens , including iigetiri tnism, hydropathy, <£.c , on David 
where, foremost in Ins own school, slid might} iniong I Suitt the puat’er i most touching iiaount of that ' 
nil schools ot natural science, in ill tunc, .ippe us the ere it but »avw ud genius who, like Stmucl prown 
great name ol Roger Hu on, one ot whom 1 ii„land i himjcll, did la oic *lu hil accomplished half Ins' 
Ills just c iuse to bo proud , but bis legend irj 1 line is woik , is i tend r mil Incndlc memoir ot the* ftitist, 
a magician has ulipsul Ins true glorj is a nun ot I mil is i picie ot gcmril uf c ntu ism, it is a striking 
science Tint lie believed m the ih\u ot bh mil | ml i uclient esse* ‘(.hosts and (.ho«t-seers,’ the 
the philosopher s stone, like the r#st ol Ins lontcmpo list 1 the 1 ssvys, is ilso one ol the best, and contains 
raries, is eonfessid, hut lie did not devote hmoeif to 1 boon 1 the most spiking run irks How true and 
searching for the in , md ‘m truth, siysDr llitiwn, | well ji it is the lollo vine • 

‘ we should liever look at the littl puticul ir'diets lew people are iw ire of the extreme dilliculty of ’ 
and notions ol gre it spnits m the histoiy ol v ami, th nt ol simple observ ition lint art eonsistb not 
but to their gnat ideas, otliei wisi wc shall run the (illy in the ibilite, to p leuee the phenoillcnt of 
risk ot despising nun so exiltul m el*(filter ns to niture through umo'ounilhji s, hut ilso of the? talent 
rem un for ceer me iptbli ot despising us ’ Anil lgun to ile'tribe them in un hstiiiete I .lie^jjanspnrent 
‘There is mdied no room toi nntionil or epeahil wends le» observi pro)arly in the viry simplest of 
vanity m the stud} ot tin lnstor> ot siienie there is the plijsu il sennus r in ' i i long and severe 
r ithci oee ision lot humility inti cm il ition , (or those trnnii., No oiil knows Ibis so hi lingly ns the groyt 
old men worked with grind i It ils ml am ill moms ehsioveur 1 infiy omc Mil that h* ilw ij s ihmBts 
upon nn ohdur ite sand an unbroken soil while we Ins own oh tiv itions Mitsdurluh, e n one occasion, 
stind on fields which the t litvc ploughed ernied with itmji .id to 1 mm of seniiee of our .it<]uiintince, 
an (labor ite nibtiume nt ition, ind too olte n guide 1 by tint it tikes temrtci n tears to discover ulel establish 


ideals which suour moic ol the shop thin ot ilu 
universe’ 


i hinje new tict m chemistry An enthiisnstic 
student one div la took himself to Ilium ( uvier with 


'Ihc skitc Iks of I’aricelsus anl the rest ol tint the e slnbitii u el i new oigin—we think it^as a 
rate are vivnl ini mtuostmg,, hut tiny e iiinot la lumsile wine h he suppo'igl himself to l^ivc discovered 
ijuottd without spoiling them, for the lust irv must m the body ot some living ere iture or other, but the 
bo re id as a ivifMc, md the thre ul it tluir re il i i xpiucmc 1 mdsiguious nitui ilist kindly haele the 
discoveries followed, is u inns bn_,ht mil elc u voung m in return to linn with the sunt discovery in 
through the strmge webs of their Ami ml c fine if*, I si\ months 1 lie buun would not tvtn listen to the 
and still more lomintu lives In the next essev on stulents elcmonsti ition i cv^^jinuc Ins dissection, 
‘Phlogiston md 1 ivoisur, wc piss tl rough inothei | till the j i_cr mil youthful diseove hung o\ef 

ill a. yc ir , and'} et that 


long epoch ot true experiment nnd inistiken Hi orj the ohiect ot nuiuny lor lull a yc ir, aJSd'jet that 
and rcid the stones ol hei Inr and St till Priestley* object was i nArt thing ot the senses' In a word, 
and ( ivendisli, Bliek mil Witt till the young the it cords ol phy si il si lenit are lull ot instant es in 
Lavoisier ippi irs, with the iiiexoi illc lulmu m Ins which glimfiu reseuehus—men fon^jed by nature 
hand, to clunge tin whole leum of cheiuie il •nieiiic , m 1 ti uned by tnl feu the lilt of oh erv ition—have 
to ope*ti a new path to ill siiiuidmg philosopluis misstited the text eonipln ited phenomena Nor 
and to pens)! m the veiy midst ot his 1 iheiui mini wiuldthi nit i)li n tut [nil h till to lit amused, is well 

the /until of his powtis, one imongst v 1 He li of is * istomshe 1, it they onlv knew how very few ol the 

Victims in the high fien/y of the lirstliemh Rcvolii noise host o! piuhsingnun ot sueme, m even this 
tion Ihc two or three pi„es in which lus shoit hie mittci ol fait eountiv ever discover a single dew 
is related an tall ol pithetic hcinty A hiillunt tut, ever dcs nbc with iricvcrsihlc fidelity n new 
nnd gemtl ess*y on Sir llunipluv Dive, lull ot phenomenon of my syndic ilia, ever idd one true 
cordial npprcu ition ot his charietei md di invent * word the wutten sAiuit ot the world ’ 
worthily complctis this striking senes ind is in I\ ith tin sc woids unporUiit to every i^nrant after 
itself a delightl.il piiei ol 1 logi ipliv Hitli one mole lcil knowledge, and to every lover of exact truth, 

short extract, wo must i lose tins * oluinc vve take It ivt ot this icuurk il>le book, earnestly 

‘There are poets who wonder it the spcetiele of eoinincuding it to i close mil attentive pu us il 

such keen spirits as Humphry Davy, foi CAiniplt, _ - -- 

labouung with might ind mini at the dry births ot r . vv , r ,, ... ,,, r 

stone and iron, when they might well he ahroil * 1,1 1 11AN N 1 Ij 


among the stiimg and the he tulifulf stilling the life Om o( tlio exhtth difhcultiis which aie common 
of nun 11 its lugustei depths Hut a m m must work to the matrinium il si ite, even inning the best regu- 
w litre he is pi it til, md lie must ilso obey the hint lited couples, uc constantly uce urriTrg between my 
of Ins pee ulur t lie nt, else lit will never do the most wile ml me w ills ri„ ud to i < oulinint.u tour. Ski 
he can for the ran and lor himself 'lhisc are two suicly is th uituimi she. rs its t etc, sho wants to visit 
of the great rules ot duty 'Jhire is little iiutlar tint‘dcu d ulufg 1 ’iris,’or tint e xepnsite Chamoitni,’ 
what a man buds to lc his propti task, so lu rest not or sonn other ibsui llv lelliidtl spot lieyond the sea, 
until ho have won all it cm tc ich lmn, so lu \i 1 ix mste id of bung emiteiA with tiie bracing airs ot 
not until he have m ide the most of it for tlie world , llrujitflu, or the yill >w s mils (md slippers,) of Mar- 
so ho relent not before lie lus adorned it with his gile or Runsgife She iflirms that thero are no 
proper vntue, and ennobled it by lus proper genius | dresses to be got m Recent Street fit for & lady to* 
Truth is a globe like the world, anil it is of small j vve ir, and no inemntiuH worthy ot the name to bo 
moment where* you beiiin to dig for you will, tome is sun in all Great 13 i it un lo I his I reply, that if such 
near the centre as another, if you dig elccp enough ice the east, she must ib melon her outer garments alto- 
It is at the same time an irnpottant, though i second- . gether, anil e onte nt herself with a comparatively level 
ary duty of the industiious rninei, to iseend every country, for th it out of 1 ngland, or I ’in a Dutchman, 
now and then from lus pirticulir sluft, both to see she dots not get me to stir Now, the true reason of 
what others are about, in case he sl|pulel become the this I do not care to own to her, and shall therefore 
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carefully kee p this partu ular Jouifml out of lior sight, The great objection whit h attaches to M do 
but the fitt it that I bet iiiik so absolute ly mid hope-* G imond’s tunnel, in connection with the trip of 
lessly w rife he 1 so soon is I y pi t foot on boird a myself and my wife to 1 * iris, is, tint I know she 
steamer, tint I am.well determined never to ehcoun- will mver be got by my means to travel by it She 
ter the misery of it agun (k‘ loursl, tile sta lias a will not oven go.to Bitli on aceount ol the existente, 
good ili il to do with it but the steamer—the rolling, 1 1 tween (fur home mid that city, of tin Box 1 unnel 
tin throbbing, the heat, the pintmg of the stemur- Jf r lehaviour during any subterranean pnssigt— 


'' is quite stiffu lent for Ibis ri suit, without the sc» I im 
rendtriil mtt lit ctu illy mi hot, mil phvsu all) i lu Ip 
less log, turn the liistint the tirfibh nil of ili pir^ure 
is raisnl by the escipe vilvc, and wi «u the fust li df 
turn of those hissing w liters gives me i vvli >le e m 
The arguments 1 ulilrtss to her e it i rt mil nil 
and patriotic, siuli is, hows light it is tint every 
Briton should spend his nionev in his own eountiy 
an 1 by no means pour it into I ltneliimns j im kits 
with otliir even liolltr sentiments win h 1 hive 
culled diligent!) from the newspip is of mj nitive 
land, but my re el enlsole nip el on win h I keep 
as I liaVe said, in my priva'c b'sini -is situplv to tin 
sea-passage; the dossing of the ( li nine I 1 know 
that she who ‘halves my soirovvs, ini ilenilks mv 
joys,’ as the poet situ i illy smg woul 1 ur f c—lief in 
sit’ gave up the e note st is ltt>( e 1 ss, n 1 1 < g in I > e ill 
liable 8—that it w is ‘only i little <fiflering afu i ill 
and ‘the meonvf me nee is ove r in no (uni in 1 I shotil 1 
not be ililo to convince hci to the idntrirv the 
term ‘suflering’ does not in the least expnss tie 
mental and bodil) t_,ony of ill) position on ship bond, 
and after I lend—after I hive bun i irriul on shore 
manmiite —I don t mover for i we <k 

‘Never,’ qun^i 1 the last June I vv is dropped like a 
sack on lolktsTonc jxer—‘never, if I know it md 
remain in in) ri„ht mind do T i tie li ni>silt on boirl 
ship again’ 1 his resolution I 1 ive kept end mean 
to keep but yet may tdm i) t ike ni) w ift to 1’ ins 
nevertheless 

• The hrejj^iig'i#!lfiiiter, M ithu u so long sgp as the 
First Consulate, ini when iiilways were intuth 
unknown, const k re el the stlienn of free Iw iv uneki 
the Channel prutuahh md 1 ml it 1(1 re flu greit 
bapoieon reeentl), other l rein hnfrn efi science 

have proposed various pi ms *nr lm 1 eommmiie itnn 
between I ngHnd anil Irmei, mil r niut h more 
favourable circumstances One of tljyse imlntions 
projeetors has within the last few months priiuhd 
for himselt something more than interest and 
attention A commission of eminent engineers 
appointed by govemme nt to report upon Ins stupen 
dous theory, has returned a fivouiable verdnt It 


>ult, without the sc» I ini whiiievir I liivc caught i glimpse of her by light 
hot, mil plivsu til) ihi Ip of limp or sh ift—is ridiculous, and personally un- 
e terfibk yeII of di pir^ure eomfortibk m the extieme She shuts her eyes very 
r e, and wi «u the fust li elf lightly tikes lnr uudei lip between her teeth, puts A 

9 give s me i vvli ile e m fnue i into e u h of lie r e irs and, m short, assumes a 

is to her in ■ ri inti nil st ite of t n'iy sn d tension, w hie li it would be impossible 
nv. light it is tint every for 1 er to nuint im eunng lull the tune consume 1 by 
iriniv in his own eountiy this propostd bid t n nt in iiuiriK) As far, therefore, 

into I lcnelinii n s j m ki ts is we two nt eoficiriied, M llioinc de (i imond might 

it iitiine ills win h I lnvi just as well lie vet hive existed hut l am by no 
newspip is of in) nytive mi ms inelmi 1 to siy the sum of Air ( li tries lloyel, 
of yet u on "hi li I keep ol 15 urn s Smiev tin pr i|ei tor of the M n tin 1 1 ulurt, 
c b'sini -is simply to tin or ( > tmintsl' /> ulii n/ Lul/u I hive lus pmiplilet 
:if the ( li mm I 1 know now tying before me written with ill seriousness md 
soirows, inf iloulks my „i mtv, md with i < harming su lion of the viiduct, 
smg woul 1 ur f c—lief in by w iv of il ustritiini, on the se ile of in ineh to a 
he>{ e I ss, ill leg in I > till Iiuii lie 1 1 i md she’wing the greitist depth of the 
i little Aflering afn 1 ill Sn nts ol Dour, md the rilitivi spiue lfftirded lor 
erinnolmii in 1 f slioull the pissi e of slnpy mg lhe h% ik is of t yellow 
il to the idntrirv the i i\ir like a L tad him, anil ol mi un using!) ton- 
in the least expnss tie vineing i charietei tint one is quite disjointed 
ill) position oil ship bond, not to mil the hours of Stirling of tl e snpei ehuiiiel 
iv< bun eirrudon shore ti tins both oreliniiy mil express week el ly and 
Inr i week bliiid ey, at the end ol it 

Jinie 1 vv is dropped like a lhe nnniie vi nine J will consist of a sueeesbion of 
‘never, if I know it md tubes 11) feet deep 1) 10 feet wide, nude of wraught- 
o T i tlili myself on boirl iron, uveteil mil luacid to_ethei ’•Vituspersed with 
n I 1 ui kept mil mean ventil etors tnd sky lights, nn 1 supplie 1 with the 
nuy tike my wife tol’ins orlmiry lines H rulwiv within tins is tu be 
buppmtid liy 1 ‘>0 towels ml to le rusel, one tube 
dim u so long agp as the it i turn, to the requited height of 500 kit above 
l iiilways were intueh tin level of the sea, by meens ol hvdr mlic in ichiiie ry 
lienn of froi Iw iy uneki placet in pontoons J ins „i it ek v moil will ulinit 
dim) it 1(1 re tin greit ol flu pissige ol the t dkst hips in the higlust tides, 
tlicr l rein hnfrn efi seienci with 4 j fee r to spire, in else if vessels lung built 
i *or 1 hi 1 eommunie iti m ot unpree dentullv 1 irgc eluiii nsims lhe spiee 
mu, mil r mm h more between the* towels will be suflieient not only for 
One of tljyse imlntions three line of luttlo ships to sill through dire ist, hut 
nst few months pncuhd even tor three Zenith ri , should bo in mv giant 
ore than interest anil bitthren ever elnnee to be keeping hueli close eoiii- 
i of eminent engineers piny I ich tower will le ot 100 kit in diuiKter, 
i report upon Ins stupen uid, lfter using unon its pi dost d _(0 feet, is to be 
a iivouiable verdnt It i untiniud f 0 h e t above the vi e but for the form ition 


has, moreover, rciotiitiienikil tint twenty llfousuil di i light house, md agunaOfeet lujicr btill foi that 


pounds snoGld he gi niteil for experiment d e \ imina oi t In li i y or -,onp tower, aud lor a centrtl air-shaft 
tions Finally, and above ill N ipohon ill is i tor the viaduct 

belieref in the m itfcr himself the sulminim Plicae li„lit houses whose illuminating surfaces are 
ground has been aemrately surveyel ilreily, and to be forty three lect in diameter, are to r fleet a 
nothing is w lilting hut the following little i rclum bright led light on the south sidi,nn<l a vivid blue 
nary irrangements to the tunnel o' M lji me ile one on the north, in order that vessels may cleirly 
Gamoud Ilia scheme is doubtless worthy ol our nsceit uii tlicir own position with regard to the Climnet 
highest admiration, hut still I canncu disnuss lrom tindge the bwlfri s will hold i gong—a bell not 
my mind Ins aristocratic name Whit clmnte, I bung loud cnoug’ md awlnstle liable to be confused 
wonder, upon this side ot the Channel, wou’d nn with tlmt of the steam-engines — to be atruek by a 
engineer of the n mie of'loinniv (rimmon luve who lumimti propelled by dot k-work 1 he light houses 
proposed sueh opeistions a» fliese are to be lit up at sunset throughout the entire length 

To tetrnp rxks and listin' i irru 1 the sinn out oi the bridge by electu ltv, and the same power will 


to sea, to drop them in the Channel 
To form thirteen islinds in tint 1 tsliion in the “aid 
Channel ' 


s t the gongs sounding lq case ot log All the towers 
lie to be fitted at w iter mark w ith tenders, consisting 
ot spindles of wrougli iron, very thickly eoated with 


To dig down through the above i-lin Is‘into terra I India rubber, and mnde to revolve vertically in au 


Jama unekr the sea, and there to begin the tunnel, 
east and west 

'lhero are a few other difficulties to be overcome, 
whereof one is the formation of a sort of Sw indoi 


iron framework atttched to the tower bases, in order 
to lepel collision, so that any vessel concussing not 
at rights angles with the fender, w ould be simply sent 
on her wny lhe towers are to beer the aims of 


Station in mid channel with a well staircase leading Prance and England Utcrnately, and in summer- 
up to an artiflcnl island in the open mr, hut they are time on occasions ot any mcreise in the Napoleonic 
scarcely worth duelling unon in comparison with famity, will, I el ires iv, be tistefully decorated with 
those wo have mentioned flowers ’lhus /or, every part of the scheme looks 
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not only practic Able but alluring—only we have yet seems to be of great importance m the sense of com- 
to inquire, ‘ upon whit are these towers which support via tut sifcty it will convey to thq t tnsseneer,,while 
the wiuluct to st mi i 1 ’ This, as it stems to nit, is the eiriuiiibtince of it bung mi nutted through a 
an almost insui mount vbledifhc ulty, but not so iiols it sk\ li_lit will proeift mm seeing the horrors ol his 
seem to Mr Boyd ITc* pioposes to. form, as found i w ii, in l ito peieli uijo-for a glfmpvc of the tossing 
tions for these towers, uionuous’pedcsAls winch ou'an would hi sullu icnt'for me—Irom getting sea* 
will be formed by sinking into the bef of the C haunt 1 sick 1 or persons of stronger stonutlis, there might 
blocks ot stone each o( sevcriltons weight securely be c isilv (oifstiiutid a promt unde—protected, of V 
riveted through their ciutres with lion holts, mil tourse by balusti des ibqip the viaduct, where 
with then tonne < ting fu.es stron„ly ccmcnlt 1 so tbit si i-eu might he* inrinbt <1 as on i pier, at a'ctrtam 
a succession ol blocks will ftini one ponderous mil ehfrgi oi which nn,ht b used by in at live podcs- 
inrnioi iblt mass flic* opention ol pining tin m— tmnmstc id ot the. r ulw i g t turnslib being plated 

il__r _- . a -- 1... __1... 1 1.. i .a t..e I _. .. l.I i it. . _ _ * 


this art’of sinking—is to lit* t otuliii tt 1 hv me ins ot 
micmncry on boird ship, or onspontoons it ant lior 
‘so that tub Hock any griiually sink tin re 1c mi 
into its piojcrpncc bc’ow hist iritertiiind hi tie 
compiss In mugs on dtek ami by thins ubo will bt 
employ c d with diving bells to evinnn the 1 1 o' tin 


it both it** In mb nut I nglish ti rniin itions, as at 
tl lid lie sex md bulimy ends oi W aki loo Bridge. 

in'll s o no vr r is rs 

Ins novelists ert, liter ill, dull dt>„s litvellingin 


eh turn 1, to an in c stun md t iimctt tin nloi ks tut tontinutl narrow round ot th witters and lela- 
and otliu link ill's ss th i d s mil ti»l who tic to turns ot tliiratkr fTuytnevtr obstric iho-influiki 
eommumi ate w itli the noil in. ii on b. ird hv s u. tl- , lru ty {> f „t|,rrs wl i 1. „«> to firm die neb of society, 
linos uxl sin ik i n ' tubn In lhiitioii to tin blocks 41 „ 

i s 1 . s , I . .i . Alwaj* ^ itli them. tbo run linn is in oppiwwora 

so ])1 1 ol HtiMiit' iron crum K (1mm 1 t >^« tli« t it . . J . ’ v ,, 1 1 „ _ 

shoitd.stm.es ipirt VI 11 le in i wound ...1 to the 1(1 >'> ' l,ul ' T 1 1 »'wcute of tilcnt, 

base of tlie pttleslil, to nrt at lit ini movement ot Inc ' 1111111 * 111 * ''flu Alu ij s the new lull mig is 


so pi i e 1 sluing iron cripn Is chum 1 t >_« the t it 
slim t tlist mi is ipirt w 11 le in I wound ml to the 
base of the pule slit, toprnint mi movement ot Inc 
blotks winu onec«i i poHiti in ’ Hie lusts ui to lie 
300 fict squirt ii d t’u pe le st ils w i l gn lu illy list 
at in ingle ol 7 i tit glees until tht j rt tell tin lei 1 of 


m! ii ml i tbspi er of ill left le'itnd bun in the 
n » ilnii Ml e gouriuss ipui„onol the inwible 
ml a tom j isli d, nmon„st nu in harsh, ungemal 


the* set, nil tiuit tin in m insul ir pi uu 10 f t li _h t npoitrs tlumtli, strin't to su, iilin she sets 


by 130 squirt, lor the reuptnn ol tin town 1 lit up i ho ird ng si bool, slit is pist is Burt* to he a 
Fruit h tt l minus is m M 1 borne tie < > imon 1 s pi m (.lispin', jntentims bipuritk.l, pupil starving 
—is to le at Cipe Gris n 7, hub however lung liumbu * A person l,t irmg the* none or step- 
only 1471 feet iboio th sci, will liqiuit t) la mothu never tin do iny thing tin us light In an 


brought to the s*«ei lev itiou as tht 1 nglish tiruumis a in n it 1 iw, pi tint is a m utt r ol tourse* tg exelu- 


at Dover of 100 leet 

*'Jo rtlievt my wnu ly tint mly he uitutimel 
by the propositi union ot llril mi with the toulinuH 
it is mtui le 1 tint tin 1 n,lish ipm ulus shill bt 
comnnnditl by tie battui s of l)iur ( tstk ml 
tliat a bttttri slnll be u 1 1 1 to com tl Puutth 
terminus, as i put ot the vndutt ei ul 1 tlui 1 


suely on the suit of the* pirty whose t iri must lines 
nt the nit mist, onlv law bung sot istly the l tally 
pon man seldom gets *>%»j«lits idv« ited It is 
nlmost^absurd to insist how pJW^jjwiU suth things 
lie true Nit we in tv pist tike le imj-^ 1 i the wilor- 
tn st ion t f the * slmsoi the eonvciitioinhsms of their 
wt to iss it, tint we toiituiu illy meet nth and 


suddtnly thstumnkl willimt linn mg tlie whole I titled itiu*who ire neither look nor^pprt«aors, and 
strut tur , md is lit n hostilui u isc 1 the i pin done gtmrilli find tiltnt lenrnmg an 1 nrtut in tolerably 


might hi upiutdin i few wnl s uil the u illu he 
reuhiy lcsuine 1 an iiringement 1 >r dtsliuttim 
and lepnation wlwih s eras to me to lit i uiy 
pitasmt satin upon w ir , 

By the tletnlttl till nl atdleminl ol the comniert 


’< oil w iIdly tut snist in s tli w our»t apt rient e finds 
si If ruse 1 mjti of It n possessed 11 the most t ultuated 
tlstts ml rithtr humble m mind and modest in their 
soenl prt Mlet lions tit ii win n thtir ougin is not 
gtmrilli known tint smguUr is it nny appeSr, a 


between the 1 inti d King lom and tin cmtimnt in 1 , gmtrmss is now m 1 then unrt lstnublo in hereapect- 


by tin c ileul itions made lilt non hi Mr Poy 1 ot th 
probable bonnes ninth will nnkt bis mirint iiuli’it 


iti ms im hi st ptoph lmmtnscli her superiors in 
both *minbl ness irsrl uiomplishmcnt, while, on the 


their eh innel, it stuns that the* neefssirj outl i> for otliu hand, tht iriisTuss of the 1 mstitutsirv-for young 
this utihitiou? propttwill he returnetl to an inter | 1 idles is /ittpitmly i p mist eking, t ons untious, and 
prising company m eight yurs, the vinous items essentially kmd hearted woman struggling with a 


of eatli outlay being nicely estimated to a pound, and 
amounting m the aggregate to the trifling sum of 
tlmty millions 

‘It is tabulated that the e*ntirc strut turo can bt 


tliankhss ptoftssion bo also step mothers in real 
lilt, solu Irom tiling neet ssarili lur»h to tho young 
brood tiny line ulopt d, are often only too kind 
md firhearni' is leitful to ibuse tbit power m 


concluded and thrown optu to piibht trefhe in turce torrution nSiih i roil mo her would have used 
yetrs, as the ufiih of the pedestals, with their ibsigntd unspirinjy No also, wo line known poor people 
towers, t m bt erected simultaneously the workmen piosuuting uniu't or on igin try ^riaimj at law, 
being lodge tl upon, or rather over the spot which is ind thus infli ting infinite annoyance and damage 
the see ie of their 1 thorns, in vessels pripuid foi tli it upon ruh people who V 1 1 bien their host benefac- 
purpose, Tht tubes may be also constitute! suud tors In all ot tluse utuil reletions of life* there 
tancouslv upon slioie so ^h it the entire uiifitt nuy is surely a neb fund ol new mitt rial for the He¬ 
be erected almost in tht sunc spice of time uAnh is tiomst, if lit woull optji his tyts and see it. Why 
devottd to oru pnUstil, touei, ami inltrm di ite tubes does dt not gut us, is i nt w kind of comedy, some 
Finally, siys Mi Oh irles Boyd, ‘Jins bridge will of the fierst t utious inti buildups suffered by rich 
form the high road to Luropc, India, C'hin i, and all people > Why shonl 1 wo not h nt* from htm*a tragedy 
parts of the Meditin «it in, mtl testily to the World, founded on the suflcim.,9 whu h a p alou», rancorous 
by its visible presence, the Power i id the Vnanimity mother—tor such a tliniictcr exists—has it in her 
of the greatest N itions of the 1 nth,’ in addition to powci to inflict upon her children? A well-treated 
which—to descend to sin ill lettirs and tilt* pi icticnl governess who uould be* unhappy, a kind step mother, 
—there will then be some probability ot my wife and a worthy hoarthng-sc bool keeper, a penniless raiser of 
mysell recrossing tho British Channel 'llic fact of vexatious lawsuits— ill of them creitures of frequent 
the light of tho sun illumining ttys viaduct by* day occurrence in actual life—are all perfect novelties 
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in fiction, and would therefore lo sure of a good 
reception * . , 

One part of the principles of social life, which has 
never bun apprehended by nefvclists, and is little 
observed by nun goner ill), but is a mos4< import int 
thing in nur ordin iry expcvtcni c», n tint regirding 
the tidings which actuite us in the formttion ot 
iu|umituiucsbips mil friendships '1 litre is here not 
iih rtly ignorant i, but nyu h positive mistake A\ hen 
Smith'.Kid his limily deelinc the offered & ciety of 
•Jones and Jones s Jiiinl), there is ncvei my otlur 
presumption m Jones than that Smith Ins bun 
dctcimined in the nutter wholly liy some ixtcinil 
consider itions, as tint Jones is i nun ol lompirt 
tnel) little means or influenu uul (hat then is to 
be nothing gamed in the eve «f the worl 1 h) knowing 
■him When Brown < bim.es tn lie ill iwn on 1> 
fortune to a prominent and brillunt position ml 
gets new futnds, then ate ill lit) old ones j do is 
it bo Abates in tlu lewit lit the ittentums lie 
foinierly pud them, as miderstnuhug tint lie now 
looks (lowif”upon them Jsow tin truth mi) 1( 
my, gonerilli i", tint Smith unis Joins mil his 
connections unfitted to Ins t isles or inoiing in i 
wildly different lound of sympithifs an 1 inti rests, 
ind vir) niturill) reserves Imiisi If lor fronds who 
are in these respects more suitaulc **> also wh u 
Browns position in life is clnngcd, he nuissinl) 
comes into eontaetwitli new people, who must in i 
gre at measure engross any tutu he has to In stow on 
soeml pleasures, without inv failure of good idling 
towards old acaiiaiiitinees, lie cannit give so liiiiui 
tune to them, petli ips paimot gm my, one thing in 
short, is superseded by another Or with rli mgi 1 
circumstances have eomo chirigel tistes and new 
svmpitlues, so lie no l onge r finis tlu inpiinunt lie 
did in the sou( t) ofjjB/*** d inqii suit ini cs ^ureli, 
in a world so^fij^foicli engo tin- slioul 1 not exei e 
very much‘Surprise And tin re is sunli no (.it it 
diffliulty in seeing how it all ionics uhmt ( om 
mumty of tistes, s)mpitluc«, uul mtciests niimh 
determine us » all these matters \ 1 1 Vnci is to 
subject on which the truth atoms luoie be reined from 
the e unnnon v teyir < 

J or much of what ib complained of ii) the < ommon 
world on these sukjee ts, there is a ground in r itiou 
allt), if our self love woull only allow ul to see it 
When Hugh Miller rose from Ins originil condition 
of a stone mason to be a It ultr ot puhlu oj mu n 
and a culuvitor of literitine ind bueiiee, to ii 1 Ins i 
old fellow workers have rtisombl) expected ll in to 
associate i>s much with them as ever ’ Jvo one who 
knew the man t in elouht th it lie w ould continue to 
regard them with kindness, tint he would bi willing 
to help and serve them within it ison lhlc boun Is, and 
that any pirticuhu old favourite would be is ne of 
a slnko of lus horny hand m ever wlu.ii at ilent 


forms and rules which we cannot transgress with 
impunity 

1 here is, we suspect, another mist ike in the views 
of Mr .Jones and his compeers oil nutters of this 
kind He considers Smith as Ii iving bet n formerly 
on Jus ow'd lever in mind and tastes, as well as in 
worldly eirt nmstances, and complains accordingly as 
if then ueie no eausc for the ilunation but i change 
in the littei But perhaps Smith was all the time 
i nun of higher powers is well as higher tendencies, 
thrown ly the inert i ei lent of fortuue into Joness 
soc it tv, in 1 good n ituieclly to a eertim extent 
cncluniij' it, while tspiring to some thing better The 
very pi ogre sgi vine ssui some me n, as compared with 
others piogrt smvcihss in tistes above all, would 
account (or miich'uf tbit grulutl sipirition which is 
continually seen tiking pi ue between them, without 
the necessity ol presuming my lick ot constiney or 
ot kindly feeling m one of the pirtics 

It is strinji "while by oui adige, a m -mi is known 
by bis isseKiites’ we praetie illy acknowledge that 
men eboose their so let) by flee tne iflmity,and hive 
i right to tlo so tint vet should it the sime tunc 
It ive our iiPi„hbours so little fiicdoni ill the ehoice 
1 lieic is no privilege of humuiity m which time is 
mote interfile nee, mein foolish ccn*.uie nuile wintof 
re isonihle jii Ignient Peeir Smith mil his worn in 
kind e innot m ike i singh move in the social world, 
but the Joneses ire upon him misconstruing all his 
motiles ind unis, an 1 this fen no olist riable reason 
but tbit tlu Joik sis woul 1 biluve in anything before 
tiny would believe 111 time w is any point of ineli¬ 
gibility vbout thcmselics Mrs Smith ncvei projects 
u dinner ptrty m peihet iiudoiw^'We hive not 
room for tlu Joneses, they might be isked at another 
time )>ut then titty will take offence it omitted from 
i pirty where we are to lave the Browns -they will 
think it is bttiuse the Browns hive got l rise latily, 
Kiel ire thought their superiors ’ So the pi m of the 
putv—ml i pirty, to be successful, dun uids a plm 
—has to be dtrui_cd ami prolnnly spoilt, m order 
to ivold giving offence in l ejuirter where there wis 
no red ote ision for tiking it l nfortunately, the 
acqu tint luces leist ippreciillc for any ittnetive 
quiliti s ire just those who are ilw ly s on the most 
ticklish terms with us an! therefore the most liable 
to be offended by my languid slight, heme the 
most tynnnicil over us, if we nre gold nitured 
enough to stuly anl coot tele to tliem 

We are dispose 1 to form ie qu unt tnee s under the 
itVlucme ol theilntive affinity, uid we hive, to heir 
all the consequent cs of being presumed to do so, but 
in how miny eases hive we our issociutcs assigned to 
us without my (houe in the nutter* Our son, while* 
ibsent with his regiment, in trues a thoughtless girl 
of me in tistes in 1 ideas, with whom the circle* of her 
hush mils rclitious tin never be h irniomous Old 


threw them together But it w is manifestly nnpos 
Bible for Miller to be both whit he now, i is and wli tt 
he once was. Circumstances weu (hanged, in I lie 
was changed *.lh them Ho hid new ass > ites 
suitable to fas present frai ie of inti Hie tuil in 1 i oial 
being, anil he could not a'so keep up on the orec uni 
terms with the old, for the two wti iholly m mi- 
pitiblc It eh.nice s that mother m in of genius, who 
rose about the same time Jrom 1 umhle life to an 
equ illy high h vel in one of the fine i* ts, en le n uue 1, 
from a misjudging good-nature, to keep up with his 
bid essot Iates, instead of adopting new ones more 
suitable to lus altered eire uinstancis, and the consi- 
quenee « is that he got into wholly f Use positions, ind 
was utterly deniigeel in his e itnse of life In an 
early stitc of eoeietv, such a man would have him 
quite safe with all lus genius and its eclat, but the 
world ehanica tee be* some thmmnds ol years old, and 
it has in the course ot time crystallised into social 


lomkins foolishly tikes a second wile, whom he 
imposes on lus grown up children is i person they 
must respect the f t being that while hiving somo 
inscrutable ehirm ul lus eyes, she is disagreeable in 
tliost ot most other persons Brothcis mid sisters 
bung wives md husbinds into the held,whose affinity 
of filling with their ni w relitives is a lucre matter 
of eh inci tiny m ty or may not be ‘pic isant people ’ 
1 our irtuers m biisuu ss bring y oil associates, who 
art not to be avoided, however much they mty bo 
disrelished In sue h w ly s y oubecome half-surrounded 
with piojile whom you would never think of choosing 
as fninds fiom «inv community of sympathy or taste, 
or from any approbition or cstet.m ihere is hero 
niitter tor much serious considerilion—how to ‘get 
along’ with nil these associates of aeeident It is to 
he feared that the getting along is often of a halting 
kind, and that from this cause muiiily spring those 
family quarrels which arc remarked to be so much 
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bitterer thin other' It Mould require groat judg¬ 
ment, great patience, grcit good nature, to stetr 
well through such difficulties, even where there arc 
respectable qualities on both sides Where it is 
otherwise, or even where there is pmply a decided 
antagonism of disposition, the matter must'be all but 
hopeless bull we cling to the belief that a Chnsti m 
tolerance—a subjection of the passing leehngs to tlu 
ru'c of a high moral principle— i highc i kind of good- 
breeding—will avail much in softening uviy the 
worst difficulties of the kind 
Is it want of width of view that is the matter with 
the novelists, thit they let si much ot tjoth the 
comedy and tlu truredy ot re it life slip past them 
unworked up l Or is theic something owing to the 
exigencies of irt f is it impciativc that wc alw iys 
see, m their pages, the gifts of foitunt avin 1 inti 
redressed on i prim iple of contrai u s > Is the 1 some 
thing in the mjstinous ibysm of huqjan sympithus 
and antip itlncs, tint nnkes us cluumff ridicule for 
the keepers of boirding schools, v hiteful disciiption 
for a step mother, and a patten cas of justice for 
a poor min at lew ? Pci haps so I5ut, if so, then 
wc must pronounce tl it'veluti in sj culum’ cm 
never be an applicible motto for i bode ol fiction 

A YARN ABOUT bPINNING 
boviL five and twenty years ago, when the refiren 
agitation was at its height, clunced to he in i 
small country town in the west of Seotlind on the 
very day when in open air meeting, follow el 1 y i 
grand proccssion, «s held in fivourof the pipululj 
desired meisuro Previous, howeier^ to tht proeission 
starting, a lutch toe k pi ice in the pioiccdiugs, eaused 
by a difference ot opinion on the lmj oit nit qm tion of 
precedency 1 he gardmeis, is ‘<ld A1 mis likeness, 
cl limed to lead the v in cm ucount ot the inticpiity ol 
their cilling On the other hinl, the tulors, cl tuning 
a Bull higher antiquity, insisted on tliur iiiiontio 
veitible n_lit to the jost ot honoui , issiitmg tint 
Adim was not liquirel to culliv ite the eutli until 1 is 
expulsion ftoin the gudui ol I leu, wheic is, picvious 
to that tune lie lnd t\crc iscd the eialt of i t nloi 1> 
sewing a garment of fig h ivis I on ' and woi ly wen 
the irgunients, both sales displ lying tint tlmou^h 
knowledge of the sic rid witting", which no otln r 
people possess m so remarkilile i dcgiee is the 
Scotch At lis’t, whether by dintot argument nun i i 
it il force, or then evident dtsirc ot pugn ecimisly 
pushing the dispntc to the utli ii > ilto, the tulois 
gamed their point, and, with wauug burners an 1 
sounds of music, the pioeession stirted 
lhat the arts of obt lining food and clothing lnvc 
been prictised from the eirlust prnoil, is i mere eem 
mon place truism known to all let, while willingly 
admitting the gieit antiquity and .usefulness of ^otli 
gatelencrs and tadois, we must, nevertheless, sssut 
that the human rue is much more indebted to the 
spinsters, who, making the first idv mics in civilis mon 
and refinement, relieve 1 m in kind liom the necessity 
ot wearing either leaves of Utes or skins of beasts 
Nor hag" the world been foigetful of the boon thus 
confcired upon it llie lilei Pure, proverbs, e»stoins, 
superstitions, lubits of thought, anil modes of exprts 
Sion of most nations hive icference to this importint 
fact, while the dist iff mil spindle have been the type 
and symbol of female mdtistiy, anil themturil msi„nix 
of the softer sex, in neatly every age and ccymtry 
Among the many popul ir faneicsof tin middle ages, 
there was none so widely spreid, oi so brmly held, is 
the belief tint I ve, the mother of mankind, was the 
first spinster Those most mendtcious ot humbugs, 
the old heraldic wntors, unblushuyjy assut that the 
shield and lozenge, the distinguishing armoual symbols 


of male and female, *were sev erally denv ed lrom Adam's 
.spade and Pics spindle The lines ,* , 

A\1 en Ad mi delved, and Eve span, 
lip w is then the gcntUin in’ 

» 

formed tho rallying cry itfmmy popular insurrections, 
as the people begin to discover their own Strength, 
and the* liolldvv weakness ot the feudil assumption^* 
nil lor winch they wire cnslwed 1 he expulsion of our 
first pirents fiom tlfe gmien of I den was a favourite 
sufject with tlu nndieval sculptors and punters, and 
they ilmost lnvirully reiAcsentctl it m the following 
m inner Adam, as 1 e p ess a out of the portal of tho 
e ii Iv panelist rceims with an m of tho most 
ibjcet submission ,a spade fiom tin hinds of an 
lttenlmt angel wl It Ive, ilitiely supplied with 
spinning tuitcuuls, an! ipparcntlv quite unihishet), 
holding up her held is it she hid done no wrong, 
loldly struts f nrtli, e irry i lg liei distill, ml twirling 
the spindle as she walks (long I Ins bed 1 ilonn annul, 
ittribnted to I vt, miy l>e one of the jm^ist u el petty 
slms agunsf the ftn^ilc eh ii icter whiththe irtists of 
the pciie> 1 delighted to ptipi trite , or it mny denote 
her e nil lime tint the evil would cvuituillv be 
remedied th it throu li her proqcny the serpent a*head 
w mild ultnn ltely he crushed 

Jn one of the oil religious plsys annually ae ti d by 
the I linen, an frms on tlu festiv ii ol < >/ es ( /nisti, 
we find the same populir lie i elrimatieallv cxpies ed 
In the sane of tlu expulsion, Adam, with spido in 
hand, iddicssmg 1 vc, siys • 

I ct us w ilk into' tl e 1 pi 1, * 

\\ ith n„ht hai 11 il oui mu f ul to fm 1, 

W ltli 1 lung ml di„„mj, with my bind. 

And, wile, li sj m no v mu t tlieu fend, 

Ota ml id bodii *^^Jh to win 1 

I ve, with her distafl ml sj nm4J»j^|ing the action | 
to the uoicl, and the worl to the action, replies 

Alls' th it tie i we wn u,Iit this sin 
» (fin 1 o lily susten nice fo tiiun 
iliou u u t d we, ml 1 lmi.st'-j in 

I ho allusions'to spinning in thf sieicel writings 
we nunuroSs ml lppripmti, pointing to tho great 
intiquity jf the ait is well is eulogising its proleBsors 
All ilnm refund t< tike a ttieel of the spoil, 11 ix 
w is e ultn ate 1 m the t me of M i«e s, the w omen th it 
were wise he trie 1 spun with tliur liaiMs , those who«o 
lu iiV stnrel tlcrq up in wislom spun goat’s hair, 
ml she, the v litmus worn in / n i r tU i ci , whose 
went 1 ! w is il ovc ruins, lud her hulls (b the distafl 
an 1 the spin lie 

Uy the cl issieal writers of Greece "tod Rome, 
Mnu.iva, as the mstmiticss of man in the useful arts, 
was fibltd to be the mventiiss, ol «i inning Homer 
spcikjol i distaff he ing i ptt sent fit fur i queen, aid, 
evuybody ’*qs lit irdol the 1 ilouis ofTuielope, though 
Vtlirms, in I ii lin , spitefully enough, says, that 
‘all the v an she spun in l lysses 4iS& Jlt - c -° n b r served 
to fill 2th ic i full of moths’ Ilerodptus rehtes a 
ploismg story re sj citing the remov il, by Dirius, of 
the I eonnn»an 1 inOibonring tribes to the shores 
of Asn lhe 1*tomm biotlers euiaeel their sister, 
tiro seel in her best ittne, to pass before the Persian 
monaieh, currying a vfsi upon her head, and a distaff 
m her pndli, an 1 I idmg i horse with her left hand, 
while she twnled her spindle with the*.right The 
kings it tent ion he ng ittraetid by tins unusual 
ippeiruiee, he kept the young woman in view, and 
saw lur ippioaeh i fiuntun, fill tlio vase, water tho 
horse, and return spuming is before. Darius imme¬ 
diately askeel to what country' Bho belonged, and was 
told V com i Were all the females of that country 
equally mdustiious? ho next inquired, and was told 
that they were so The result was that the politic 
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monarch, coiisidrring that so diligent a people mould 
be valuable snip ts had them all transported to las 
own ternt ir ts in Am i 

Phnv tells ns flat the dist iff and spindle of fill, 
the <]tic< n of l miniums Pusi n«, was i ong preserved 
in ll i leinple of ioilune ihis roy il spmslrtss w is 
consul red to be tie perfect mold of a good wife. 
Aemt i elist iff, eh irgcd with wool, mil r spindle, wile 
c im d be fori v 11 nn in bjidc an 1 when the m nn iee 
pi mission re u lied tin liusbmd s aiiusc slip iv is ishe 1 
lu r name, to wliieli sin rtpliul ( u i I e three 1 ties 
who, tie on! in.' to tho am u at nn tliology, pusi li d ovir 
man’s nmn I im cxistenct, mre spinneis i,fn held tin 
elist iff in >thi i spun the third cut the thn il of life 
Catullus, however, ill Ins hi mtifiil pxiii oil tin 
mnrri igc of IMens mil 1 lie tty des ill is ill three is 
spinning Afloiding an uiurili ilesi npti m of tin 
amunt mole of using the distill mlsj ulie, the lines 
arc interesting 

And* is tinn hm Is ttu sifn llilirni j lie 1 
'ill! Il ft ll till gi is] 1, tin n n lithml U n 
i 1 1 Wot I In ii til i m 1 ti»„stc I ill 1 iv, 

Oil tl I 1 1 lit tl uii I 111 inn ll , s] n 11 It I 
jlAn 1 is 1’i ill ul r I nuns it i u ( si in pllil 
Mill is th v s| 11 tl i v 1 it oil i in i si ml 
'Ill it I ll_,f Iv I It I ll it tl C TH VT Tl l II till! 1 1 

% 

A picture of 1 1 1 1 c n the a ill of i h usi in Pomp i 
represents a km ill spinning in exiitly tl sun in in 
mr ns is drain! id by tl i il vi lints an 1 the p l mt 
girls of It dj still i my tin d still mil twill tin spin 1 1 
as the} Aid in the tune of ( n i Yet lon„ iri htnmlns 
and It mus b 1 1 ftvvii suckled * is we 1 ir i fioin pi i t 
ings m the tombs of Bern hissm flit i irn f i th 
lllie linen of I g\ pt’ w is spun in tie s mi miniii 
anil so <lo the vvretihel 0 | hth ilnn i stru 1 1 n 1 lids 1 
Egypt still spin in th^jftev i of the gi it prim 1 
Mummy Ins reli in 1 s I’ll noli his le n 

solfi for balsnf'' w !rn, is tl it his gout out if f islin i 
even tho t igle mil fisie j , synib li it inqitnl 
dominion mil i insular pnnr, 1) m ling sin le u 
swipt awiy, h^L the distifl uni spinil t ► ul i is of 
domestn pi ice ind lu useli ild i iris, still r in un 
'llinr history if ft it could lie written woild b tin 
history of tin hum in i a e th sum unis ltd ispu i 
turns, w lilts mil wishes, hopes mil f us luvt li i 
expincneul by millions of ti various minus trit 
religieiw, colours md tongues, who hive used tluse 
snnpli impitmints 

Anion' our ^axon me sfors tin tirms sjeir 1 df 
and spindle half expiesseil the m il#> in 1 ft in il In s i f 
destcut, apjl ,n their tombs wi full ispearlcsidt tl t 
skeleton ot x mm, a spindle with tin riminis of i 
woman Geninny even it the present diy, tin 
juusprudents divide f innlies into mile and femile by 
the titles of sueidt magm mil /ndtlmi/en l otlm 
word", sword members and spin lie mend irs Among 
the anuent hranks, when a free worn in forrlu I in 
attachment to a slave, ohe w is si minor) J be fori tl i 
ciders of the tribe, who, in op n council, i fiend hei 
the choice ef x g'ldor i spin de If Jit niiptcltlic 
fornur, she net only retauud the freedom win w is 
her birthright, but also atqiurel snprimity om the 
serf with whose fortunes she lnl eoiut tnl her If 
on the contrary, if she those the spin ll - *, she re 1 ul 
herself 1 1 the li vel of her lover 

Hie breath law, by wlmh^No w nnin s> ill su 
teed in Silii land,’ Ins been expressed in »pipulir 
phraseology by the winds, le rnyome th limit ne 
tomhe point en qucrowllc —tho kingdui i of I rxtiee m i r 
falls under the distifr The will k 10 vn (hut de hi is 
•aid to line lietn uloptul as the rep,il eogm/inic 
of Prince in illusion to the Sdie codi, md with 
referent e to the pisstgc of S r pture respecting the 
lilies of the field—‘ihty tou not, neither do they 


When the royal sepulchres of France, in the abbey 
of St Denis, were disgracefully desecrated it the 
period of the fir t revolution, several distavcx and 
spindles, richly gilt, were found in the tombs of various 
queii s In Gen^ inv, it is still is customary to sus¬ 
pend a di*tiirand spindle over the tomb of a lady, as 
it is to pla c a swoiil md helmet over that of i knight 
1‘uinu t tells us tint lie siw i distifl, t irved in stout 1 , 
on thr tomb of Mici, prioiiss of the nunnery of 
i in ill itl, in Stnluigsluri lhc most reuiaik ible 
lust mte of tins kinl in 1 n d md is the tomb of Judge 
Pollard of the Common Pie is who dn 1 in l ">40 On 
one side of thi pulse’s tomb aie tho stone-carved 
i (limits of Ins eli vcm st dwait sms each girded with 
i swirl on tin o lu r art icptiscutcd his eleven fair 
<1 uiglitiis, i ith i irrimg i spmillt A curious stoiy 
is ulited of the 1 ustlmg luusewifi the mother ot 
th >«e twenty ind two i lnl Ire n When twenty only 
oi tin m h 1 1 Im n 1 oi n, the 1 lily in eominemor ition of 
In r 1 ii„i fairnl^ eicetel a magntfnent painted window 
in her st it if Isunict Bishop in Glou cstirsluri, md 
oil this w mil >w shi euisi 1 tube depute il htrsilf inti 
lnisbml with thm ten sons nn 1 ten daughters By 
s irue mist il i the irtist left i hi ink spue, which the 
1 uly in leri d to be filled up hr another son and 
diu^ltu md is qu iint old 1 qUer tells us, ‘her 
cxputuuy eune to piss in iiiorilanie’ 

About tin vely time when in itronly T)amo Pollard 
was ereitmg lnr punted window, ivi nts of much 
gn itir unpoituic win in piognss lhc spinning- 
wheel th it workid with the toot wis mventid ml ill 
course ot mtiolm non pito 1 n n lind l’revious to this 
invention hpinning though i most necissiry irt, w is 
nn nil tht o iiipition of ftnule luv^lri , the employ - 
nieiit of lugli ml low n li mil poor in tie intervals 
of nior' imperii? it business and during the long, 
tedious nights of wintei Iit/hulut, x writii oil 
tiusl mliy in ‘lie e it lie x pirt of Ileniy the VIII’s 
iiign, siys ‘let thy distifl he ilwavs ready for a 
piislmit tint thou le li it idh und mbted i woman 
e moot get lur living by spuming on a distifl, ytt it 
sf ipp th a gip md y irn inusr mills li hul’ But, 
through tht nine i ipi 1 prediction of earn by tho 
wind en ililing i few to spin fm in my, spinning 
liee line i nu ms if ol tuning i In hi 11 1 the lii„lur 
iliss s hul less neeessitv to prirti it, and, rouse 
quently the time hom urrd ippillitim of spinster 
sink tonsilirallv in tin soul si lie lint title, 
wlinh in the prumtivi pi no! of till disf iff md spindle 
Ii 1 1 been given to rov al pnnet ss s iftet/lit invention of 
thvwheil lei inn li„allv ipp’italli oils t > unm irncil 
fimilcs undi r tl i rude of vise mints daughters A 
somewh it siiml ir hinge Ins hem i ausc 1 in our own 
turn bv the invention of the nnihine and consequent 
exlitution of the spinning wheel In ‘sir Itichaid 
Stedi s S /in tci puhlishel in 171*1, the ilmghtcis of 
wealthy firnitis in xnimig the spinners of linen ind 
wool Im who pi Ution a unst the usi of the‘tawdry, 
pie v spotted flabby, raggel low priced thing i ailed 
ealuo i foreigne by birth, made the Lord knows 
vlure by a pirtd of heitlieus and pagans that 
w irsl ip the devil mil work for a half pinny a day* 
Kin Hi Holme wilting about the same tune, describes 
tluij kinds of winds then m use the country, or 
* linn r’s wheel, the city, or gen tic woman’s w heel, and 
tin grtdle win el, whit h, being carried at the girdle, 
mill 1 be usid when walking about Hus last Handle 
sa\s, w is ‘a little wheel with gigam-hobs, pleasing to 
Iniies tbit love not to overtoil tin msclvcs ’ Indeed, 
down to the present untuiy, the wheel was sedulously 
plied by Julies ot slender iniome There are men 
dive now, n ling m their carnages, who were indebted 
for their first stirt in life to tin ir mother’s wheel. 
Many a college expense has it aided to defray, many 
an Indian outfit 1ns it helped to purchase But tho 
wheel, emblem of ‘variations aud mutabilities,’ as 
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Flueilcn says, is subject to the vpy changes it so 
aptly sj mbohses. It is persons of much lower standing 
in thd social si tie who now wait in the hills ot the 
giant Steim, to tend the whulmg bolbins of tho many- 
spindled mule and jenn} | 

'Ihe quintih of }irn pioduced by a goRd spinner 
from the wheel in i certun tune depended pnneipiliy 
upon its fineness hrom lhr Jan Dot/* we h un tint 
a hank or twelve < uts was consule led a fair day s w ork 

A countn lassie at hi"- wheel, 

Her di/Aii dune, she une 1 mi el 

But the spinncisof Tjiont, who lnl the lopiitition of 
being the best in Irtl in 1, though! two elo/i n flo e\'i i 
ordimry task, and at then kemi', 01 contests of -.Kill 
in spinning, they fiequentlj produce t is liniq is tour 
dozen in onp dly ihe n itive Insli we us tin term 
in eontridistin lion to the dev e nil infs of Si o h mil 
Lnglisli settlers lnl soius speenllj coinjosi 1 ini 
appropriate d for sinking it tin win I »ynn of those 
‘spinning wheel units’ uc pieserve 1 in Buntin„ s 
Ancient Mitsu , in I the hut or tuner.1 civ of young 
Jtj in, trail si itc 1 from Irish by the life Mi broker, 
commences tbuo 

M mb ns sm_ no moie in ghdne ss 
Id yiminneity spn inn win ’s 
J in t’ i 1 cutis von it siloes-,, 
leel li i oil it i ninth i ft i Is 
'Lhe able authoress of A Mcimiis H i fi ts limit 
I Vumen in a 1 ite number (Ihi) ot this Jonrinl sp ik 
ing of the needle, sivs it is i wonderful In lit ntr 
and consoler, out weapon ot defence i., m st s[ ti lnl 
ness, weariness, md sul thoughts, our thriitv he pe i 
in povcity our | »is nit iilend it ill times In the 
medieval pmod, when men weic womens tutors, the 
needle was little used l>v li males belt the spin lit uid 
distafl, hung then constuit lompun ns, iflmekd the 
sune benefits md e onsolitu ns to the siiltrlioi 1 is the 
me He does now C urieius]} enough un old prove lhnl 
Lit in verse, ot the kin 1 turned 1a on in , i tui#h 
alludes to this f let, though in other respects unjust to 
the sex 

1 illeie fliu mu debt P is in liuilii it 
wlmh Chamei thus tnnslites m bis pnlopie to the I 
l\ i/l o/ /lath’s 7ah 

Diet it wiepng s) nnin r , t«o 1 h ith „j\ 

To women kin llv, win e the v n iv live 
Besides bung the umversil indwomi) siv nitniil 
symbols of the boftirsex, mil tin ir unf ulin» s mree of 
profit md pastime, the spin Hi ml ebsttfl were (No 
thur legitimate offensive ttul lie tensive weipons In | 
the soutli of I urope the keen pointed sled spin lie | 
h is often serve I is u stiletto, while m the north the 
large distiir umld re ulily bo used as a club ‘Mi 11 
thwiek lnni hence with distive s’ sivx Ilcinniine in 
7 he If mti i s 1 nh , agun m Be turnout ml 1 lc tc In r s | 
King and no King i pnltiv f 11 iw is spoken of is mu 
‘so below i belting tint the wijnen bill him not 
worth} ot their distives’ Gone ill m Km; lit), 
alluding to thc'eowisb tirror’of liet lielpmite, siys 
‘I must elimgc irms at liome, and give the distill inti 
ni} hus’nnd’s hin Is ’ lhe wife of the anniorlil liost 
of the Tabard, ilso, when she found her hnsbmd 
unwillntg to resent her fancied injuries, cxclums 
1 will line tli> kiule,- • 

And thou slilit hive mj 'hstiff mil „o sp n 

Chaucer, in another pi it e in the Sonne Push's I ah, 
shews the use ot the distafl on ail emeigeiicy When 
Dan Bussell the fox runs oft with Chanticleer the 
cock, the widow and her d inghtcrs erj * 

Iliricm md will iwav' * 

III, In, the fox 1 And liter him the} i m, 

And eke with stives nnnv innthu mm , 

Ran Colley oui dog, and Tilhot and t» irland, 

And Malkin with hei dint iff in Ispr li uid 


One of the most curious of the early printed books, 
that arc embellished with wood-tuts*** well ktjow n to 
connoisseurs as / he Shepherds Cnkndar A thajiter of 
this rare work is idtitled, ‘Of an Assault against a 
Sind ’ if o ait com ip nv ing woftd cut represents a 
ten tiffed palace Upm cine of tho most accessible 
towers then is a snail, with lie id protiuded and horns 
elevated, evletntlj »in an attitude ot defence Tw*. 
soldiers, full} tqmppi I, mi,! l wonnn, aimed only 
with i distafl, fenii > tlie ass lulling p u agtfinst the 
snlil ihfended tower lit the lettei press, the snail 
eh fits his opponents, tillgig them tint his strength 
uid v ilouij uc full} comm nsiu ite with his terrific 
i, annee, uni ei)Hilq,ks Ins bitigg ulouo thus 

i If lint tli 41 hi I mi 11 q j 1 1 li lie near, 

| I sli 1 1 Ih 11 1 ir |B li i v 1 v 1 in 

! but tin} dm 1 it li 1 f n if in ilonp 

The sued his 1 (rare t opinion of 'i mtagonists' 
i om 1 go lhe soHmis Jik the m i id I’islol, use 
luve words l ut tint is all (oninumug thur 
speeeh with tli win Is Ilmrili si*nd<**»*hi v tine iten 
lo cit him wilh | c j»i * r ml silt, hut till with the 
impotent conilusi 11 1 11 qutslmi then horned 

euu iv 1 1 ilnudsn the towel ' 

< e t tin he 11 i f y < 111 idviei 
* Out ef ll is 1 1 1 e 1 I s iieli c hi <c, 

' We tine 11 |im it il I P thv Mill 

\nl I 1 u hive tin tone) tint we tome till 

I lie won in however, exhibits more pluck thin 
I 1 nu'i coni] 11110ns, sol li rs though ^hey be. 

Briudishin »Jit r dist ifl,»Rhe txduni * 

> 

to ut if tli spin ( tin 11 n„lit uglv 1 e 1st, 
tV 111! h ol till v mi s tl 1 ti 11 lu sli mts doth ( it 
Out of tins 1 1 111 or I sli ill tl 11 soli hi it 
With niv listifl hi b instwnn, 

i h it n sh ill - 111 l intirjj**'Bin of ‘sp 1111 

Tins ‘ assmlt lgunst 1 snul ’ hasten a grievous 
pn//le lo in»i]umts Mr Ofti r in I nghnd, asks 
‘ \\ li it el les it ill 111c m M Nisu 1 lniiame.sivs 
tli it if is fn insolul It 111 mi Ihe If I iwing nurser)- 
rhvnie however win Ji we mote fir the gritifu it ion 
ol the ciuious s •( 111s to hiilhei mly jixpl un, at least to 
our own s itjsf leli in the mysterious ill in 

I 0111 n^l twu tv t ulus m n lo I II i sueil, 

Ihe It tm in nun st Ih m luix* not touch hu tul, 
She put out h 1 li ns hi 1 git if hvloi 1 ovt— ’ 

Utin tu 1- 11111, 1 r shi II 1 ill vou ills now 

Nsr Ins the roil, the m ) ltrn 11 pri si nt itive of the 
elistiff been found I xs useful is 11 ojj nsivc weapon 
tli in its jired 1 wi An cpis le in li ineslu life, 
knov 11 in S ottish song is the 11 m/ P id of low, 18 
much too intui il to be wholl} unfounded on fa t. 

I 1 OU„llt 11 V Mill 1 stoi i of hut, 

Vs got l is c ii did gi m 

* \n 1 ill tli if slit h is 11 1 h if it . 

Is nn\i in pound ol t t> 

Qu 1M1 1 ‘ ] 01 »h inn lli 11 1 lie elamo I 

(* » spill \om top of t >\\ * 

sfht t Ilk the r ik 11 I with 1 knocxf, 

She 1 m ke it oi 1 jny ( im 

When a tf’icmh pc isant wishes to designate the 
gollcn ige of Ins countn tin* g ol old touts as we 
often ibsurlly 1 non }i phri=e it ho ss}s it was in 
the fins when Quicii Bertha spun— an temps que la~ 
trine Bertha fi/ait This is generally understood to 
re fir to a eertnn or rather ve»ry uncertain, lofig- 
footul, or, aeeotdmg lo some authorities, goose-footed 
JJeitha, who figures in romantic legend ns the mother 
of Ch irleinigne But, allowing for difference of 
languigi the sime saying (ml tempo ove Berta film a), 
with evaetl} the sime signification, is current in Italy. 
Who, then, w is Bertha i A due to her teal character 
is found 111 Ihe Gospelt of Dwlaves {Les Evangde * tin 
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Q/uenomlles), one of those txfraordiniry old French 
works If now n is Jti/ouittes, and which mingle Christi¬ 
anity with piginibiii, piety with obscenity, ami sound 
sense with the ibsurdi-t superstition One of the 
preiu licrs in this refoark ible production ri a Dame 
Berth i of the Horn who cm be reahly identified 
with tin spinning Queen Bertln of Tienili romance, 
tfa the one hind, an! with a HitiBerfi of (icriutn 
superstition, on the otlut 'Hus lrtu Berta, some 
times termed 1 riekt, still holds a ronspnuous position 
in the folk lore of Northern Oenninj Slu visits 
the farmhouses and pcasrits coftngts during the 
twdie nights immediately succeeding Glirisfmm She 
inspects the eonlitiou of the amiinim, wheels, md is 
particularly pie ise 1 to find ill the fl it spun < (l trom 
the rocks 'lhe nnuleiia who vc tfly and m 1 istrioiis 
spinner*, 8 bo rtwirds with all kin Is <t poo l lutk 
while she showers niisfiutuni s on tin 1 i/y ml the 
sluttish. And wc line hid her here, even in 1 n„lin 1, 
but in tliacharuter of a sunt fit the many muaeles 
ascribed to St Berth i we need only mention one 
A tonvent ffuii lui ly her was defi lent of w iter 
but, by merely dnwing her dist frt ilong tlic gruuii 1 
she filmed t nolle ujue luct, copiously Mi| filed with 
the p«rc liquid, for the use of the est u lislnue lit Her 
festival, termed St Distills Du w is 1 opt on tli 
morning alter iwelfili diy, md Herrick thus allud*s 
to it * 

Putlvwoik in1 1 utly jlu. 

Yen must on St l)i tiffs 1)ly 
II the n u Is l sj n on „ go 
* Btitn tin flu inl In tl< t w 

Vi 

In short, Queen Bertha of the long foot an! Dune 
Bertha of the Horn Bcrti the fun, md Birth v tin 
saint, are ill diruil from one souri , being tin 
modern reprisentitivesij^a much mori iiicunt 
pationess of spin euf^Su, Jklthus or Iri|i of tl i 
beat din ui in /■••I)I fiogj It 1 is ben trul> suf 

tint the religion of one en leiomes the superstitions 
of the next lhe three well known stus m Orion s 
belt, which Scottish peisants term ‘tl i «.fll w mil 
wire known to* the incimt Not dime n as lujis 
Distaff, but since the introduction if (hristiaiuty 
among them, those stars hue been termed Miry s 
lloek 1 

lhe ramifications of popul ir superstitions jn wi lely 
spreid, Om of the Homan rurd laws forhuli i wornm 
tQ spin on the lnghwiy, it being lonsid rid an 
minspieious omln to tin truillirs who might me it 
her so employed Ne irly two thousuid jcirs 1 itip the 
airy same notion wis cominon in irince In the 
Gospel s tl Uitfa e\ we reid tint it is exceedingly 
unluikylor i mm travelling on horse hack to p iss i 
worn in spinning, hi should ntlnr pot oil lus journey, 
or avoid her by turning hick md going inotlu i way 
In the Isle of Man, and also m Northern (uri laiw, it 
was considered sinful to spin on ^ it unlay ml the 
peisantry still relate a story of two old y\onien mile 
fitigahh spinners, who uo II spin on tint d ty At 
last one of tl<*'ii died, md while tin. Biirvivor w is 
spuming ouxthe following biturdn, the ileucel 
appeared to her, and holding out i dieudfully burned 
hand, said ■* 

*11 hiII what I line pistlv win 
Bteiusi on Nituidij 1 i i’ 

In the Stottish cottige and f irmhousc, tin wheel was 
alwavs carefully put away at an larly hour ol the 
biturd ly afternoon , not from any superstitious feeling, 
but out of respect for the approichin, iliy of rest 
There wns however, a curious feeling connected with 
the reel in Votlanl, no liter tli in in the times of the 
grandmothers of many now living Hit reel, register 
ing the am mnt of yarn wound upon it, was looked 
upon as an npprjuh to i ro i<ni il contrivance*, and 
with a conscientious ieelmg of avoiding the slightest | 


t impermg w ith forbidden arts, numbers of Scottish 
matrons never usui tlic ‘winnle blades,’ but measured 
their jam by wading it over the left hand 1 and 
elbow, repeating nfeertain formula to aid the memory 
in retimin' the Reckoning 'lhe useful agruultunl 
implement* for winnowing corn, termed a fin, was 
. long unused in Seotlind for a similar re ison As 
another illustration of this feeling, we Hre induced to 
copy the following parigriph in full from the ibiofs 
Mu/i i r of 17 >(i Without giving the whole, wo 
vviulil rlespair of ifibrdmg the reader i correct idea of 
the curious iffur 

* I’eti r Piirny servant to Air 'lliomas Muir,minister 
of the Vet ding congicgatiou at Orwell, who worked 
his wheel plough was lately accused before the si ssion 
of using prinks sofnetliing like enchantments pretend¬ 
ing to sti p i r render unfit fi r service a wliei 1 plough, 
In time lung tli btim with a rol, anil hulling the 
plough stop till h should 1 si (looie)it Tilt session 
t^ri cd to dee 1 ' fc him under 'earn! il, to del) ir him from 
selling ordinances till tile ofhnce lc purged, and to 
orlunhimto ippcar ind h puhlitly relinked at the 
sum tmi 1 mug ronn for furtlur inquire into the 
m liter, an 1 fi r infill ting wh it further eensnn may he 
julged n eisstrv llns sentence was intimated from 
ins pulj it ly Mr Muir on bundiy September 12th, 
md the in in app trill and vv is rebuked ’ 

If Pnrin 1 id lived i hundred years earlier in all 
probibility hi woull lmvi leen liurnel, it i hundred 
yeirs latir hi might line bun honoured and feted as 
a benel ictor of Ins rice But we arc w anile ring from 
the thre id of our (list mrse, and the length of our 
y irn w irns us to cut it slant, anf riel up, without 
mor than lllu ling to the nuiuiroi'^toiigs meidotca, 
provcihs and homily t lits i inncctcd with hind spin¬ 
ning in irt in m*st phi is lompktcly pisscl out of 
rei oiler turn for the spinning wheel ifter siipciscdmg 
flu distill ml spindle, w is in its turn deposed by 
m ulnnery worked by steam 1 iki flic hi a k puk, the 
wlicl of the turnspit do' the pillion, and tin pick- 
salilli, the spinning wheel n> now almost unknown, 
sue as i relic of tie pist As such if nny some¬ 
times be found infill uppirl uk shelf of i museum 
or eolloi lion of mtiqiutics And when wc tike into 
considerition tint a steam engine will wlml 1 0,000 
spin lies at once rittlim, ofl 0 000 miles of y irn m in 
h mr, it mixyeiise of less tli in ihilfpcnny for every 
bix miles—tint the tliousmds of women tending 
steam spinning iinehines t irn mire in one diy thin 
they could line c iruc f m a week liy li md spinning— 
wc may in 6pitc of ill tie ] h ismg associations and 
recollcitains of the s[inning wheel, be very well con¬ 
tented to lc tic. it on t ic shelf its work is done—our 
y uii is spun 


O LOLA 
X 1 OMANCl 

eiivmi ixxir— in eiiMimov m hick tuu 

\\ i h 1 1 escaped fnm the blockhouse in ho its, 
down tin river to its mouth, md 1 y sci to St M irks 
lluncc tile voluutiirs si ittucd to their homes—their 
tirrn of hcrvicc hiving expired They went is they 
listed , ( journeying alone o’* in straggling squids of 
thri e and four together 

One of these groups consisted of old Hickman the 
hunter, i companion of like kidney, myself, and my 
ever faithful hinchmm 

Jake was no longer the ‘Bilik Jike’ of yore A 
sal cliangt hid come over lus external aspect His 
Jicck hones stood prominently out, while the cheeks 
themselves lud fallen in, lus lychills had retreated 
fur within their sockets, and the neglei ted wool stood 
out over lus temples in a thick fn//led shock His 
skin lud lost itr fine ebon polish, and shewed 
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distinct traces of corrugation. Wltrever ‘scratched’ 
by his now elongated finger-nails, olwhitish dsgulruffy 
surface was exhibited l 

The poor lellow lnd fared baefly in the block¬ 
house , and three weeks of positive Amine had played 
sad havoc with his outward min * t 
Starvation, however, but little affix ted his spirits 
Throughout all, lie had preserved lus jovial mood, 
and his light humour often roused me lrom mj 
despondencj While gnawing the corn eob, and 


companions notuelS my dejection, and, In their rude 
but kind way, r ilhod me as we rotfe along. They 
vfuled, howeior, to make me cheorfhl like themselves. 
I could not east the, load from my heait. Try as I 
would, tliejpriscntiiuent lay boater upon me, that all 
WTS llot Will * » 

A1 is, nl is' the presentiment proved true—no, not 
true, but w orsy worse than iny worst apprehensions 
—worse even than tint I htd most feired. 

Tlie ntws tint iw uttd mewas not of marriage, but 

rtf iloifrli__ _il. . _ _Is_ a I_ 


washing down tlie dry msi7C with a gourd of cold of jleitli—the deith'of mj mother—and*worse than 
water, lie would indulge in rapturous visions of death- horrid doul t of mj enter's fate Before 

‘hominy and hog-ineit,’ to be devoured whenever it retelling home, .1 iuesscn B lr met me one who told 

should pie esc fate to let him return to tlie ‘ sle pi 111 - an anpalhn^ tile 


tajshun ’ Sueli delightful prospfets of future enjoy 


Indims had atttrked tin settlement, or rather 


ment cnibledlum the better to emVire the pimluug my o n plintitioq for tinlr 1 >rtj bid gone no 
present—for sntieipation 1 ms its joy s Now tint further my poor mothet 1 bid fill 11 under their s wage 
wo were free, and actually beading bom ward, kirnes , mv uncle too, and nn sistu » She had been 
now tint his visions were certun soon to become e< ntdiff' 

realities, Jilce's jovnlty could no Imgii be kipt I stayed to lu i> up more but, driving the spurs 
within bounds , Ins tongue w ns 1 onstantly m motion , into my piled horse', j? illope 1 forw ird like one 

bis mouth ever optn with tin double tin of ‘ivoihs suldtnlj smitten with madness . 

displijed m a eontinumis sniiu , while Ins skm „ 

stemiil to be ripidlv ruoveiing its dirl oily lustre . 

Jake was the soul of our pirt< as we tru Igcd e > 

wiarily along, mil his gij jokes iffeetel even tin a ai Minim * 

stud oil lmntiis, dt intervals eliciting horn both loud }lv rite yf spiel soon brought me within tho 
peUs ol laughter lioinlirm of tin plantition mil, without pausing 

lor mj self, I sunely slur d their mirth—onlj to > rt itli inj horst, I gallopi 1 on, t iking the path 
now and then, when the sallies ol mv follower pri u I th it h 1 most direc th to tin li msc It w is not tho 

11 nsistible lliere was 1 gloom over mj spirit, in on n 1 1 , but 1 wood j ith lieri iml there closed up 

whieli I <oul 1 not lomprebend with ‘birs Mv hoist w is a spirited annual, and 

It should hive been otherwise I shoull hive felt cisi'j le ipt 1 over tinm « * 

happy it the pmsput of returnin' horn —of onte I nut 1 mm mining fronf tho direction of the 
moic beholding trtose who wire de ir but it w ts bouse— 1 while in in— 1 neighbour lie undo motions 
not so , is it to sue ik -no doubt, ot the t alam i\ I did nne 


< II U 11 1 I Will 


A I M I t I Id l 


It hid been so on mj first getting fm trim cur stop to listen I hid he 'ftJUnoug 
blockhouse prison 1 ut this w is onlv tin 1 itnril wanted s itisf u U011 


}li rite yf spte 1 soon brought me within tho 
ho 1 ultras of tin plant ition mil, without pausing 
to >ri itli mj horse, I g.illopi l on, t iking tlie path 
tint h 1 most ihreitlv to the h msc Itwis not tho 
m nil nil, but 1 wood j ith here mil there dosed up 
with ‘Inrs Mv hoist w is a spirited annual, and 
c isi'y le ipt 1 over tinm * * 

I nut 1 mm mining fronf tho direction of the 
house—1 while in 111—1 neighbour lie mule motions 
is it to spe ik -no doubt, ot the 1 alam ‘v I did not 
stop to listen I bid be ■fekanougb My eves alone 


re it turn const tjui nt upon 1 s ipi from vvb it ipj irctl 
drnost icrtun th ith Mv ioj h il been short livid 
it w is pist md gone ind now tbit I w is 111 irufg 
my nitive home, tl irk slit lows eime over mj sml, 
a presentiment w is upon me til it ill w is not 
well 

1 could in no waj at count for tins fcclin » fm I b id 
lieird no evil tidings In truth J htl lit irl notlnug 


I knvw cvciv turn of the pith 'V/Oen the points 
win re I sbonl J lust t unit in sight of the house 

I re u lied it, 111 1 looked forw ird—lalhci of mercy' 
there v^ts 10 house to 1 c seen 1 

II uf bewildt led I ryinod up my hdJse I strained 
mv eves over tin landscim—in \ nn—no house 

Hid I tiken the wiong lend or Jas I looking in 
tbi wiong Siii 1 tie 11 ? ivo-no Ilnrc stood the 


ot home or of hiends f r a periol ot luarlj two giant tuli],tict tint niarktl the embouchure of tile 


months During our long siege, no commiuiit iti 11 
had no reached 11s ml it St Milks wc imt 1 ul 
slight news fiorn the settlements of tin Suwante 
We were iitftrnmg 111 1 mol line of ill tl at l,d 
trmspued thcie during our ibsenee—it aught / r / 
transpired worthy ot bung known 
’Ibis lgnorane itst It might love produced unier 
timtv, dmiht ivtn lpprehtnsmn hut it w is not the 
sole eause of mj presentiment Us origin w is differ 
ent Perhaps the recollection of mv ibrupt tlep irture 


pith I here sfretehed the sivanni, bevond 14 the 
I ome fiel 's e t 111 hgo md m 11/t 11 j ond these tho 

Ink wool 1 noil of the hummock, lift bejond this 
last t^cre was 11 iflmjg—nothing I ctmll recognise 
J he whole Imdstwpe ippe irtd to ha^e_undergone 
1 1 liangc llit giy white wills—the green jalousiet 
— the ihurfui aspect ot home, that from that same 
spot hul so often giectcd mi returning huiYgry and 
weiriul from tho hunt—were 110 longer to bo seen. 
I he sheds, the ntgronbins, tlie othces, even the 


—tlie unsettled state in whieh 1 hul left thi iffairs of paling's!! id disippeareI 1 rom their stiads I beheld 


oul lmulj—the parting seem, now vividly ree il'ed 
—remembrintis of Umggold— reflections upon 'the 


thick volun-Sf of smoke asecntling to the sky, and 
rolling over the sun till his dive was red. The 


wicked designs of this wily villain—all these maj have heavuis were frowning upon me 


contributed to form tin apprehensions under vrlmh I 
was suffiling lwu months w is a long porio 1 man) 
events eould happen within two months, even in the 


narrow girrle of one’s own t irnil) Dong since it had suffering more 


1 rora what 1 h il die uly le in etl the fjfectaelo was 
eas) of eompichension t It 1 msed no new emotion 
either of surprise or p 1111 I was not capable of 


been reportid thit I had jtuished at the band tof the 
Indian foe, I wis believed to be dcul, at home, whu 
evoi I w is known, ami the belief might have led to 


Again putting m> horse to his speed, I galloped 
at ros', the fields tow 11 If tlie scent of desolation 
As I seared the spot I eould perceive the forms of 


ill results Was m> sister still true to her word, so men moving about through the smoko. There 
empliitically pronounced 111 that hour of parting? appeared to be fifty or a hundred of them. Their 
Was I rtturning home to find her still my loved motions did not betoken excitement. Only a few 
sister? Still single and free? or had she fielded to were moving at all, and these with n leisurely gait, 
maternal solicit ition, and become the wife of the vile tint told they were not in artion Tho rest stood m 
caitiff after all? groups, in lounging attitudes, evidently mere spec- 

With bucIi conjectures occupying my thoughts, no tutors of the confligration They were making no 
wonder I was not in a mood for merriment. My attempt to extinguish the flames, which I now observed 
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mingling with the smoke A feKf were rushing to 
and fro—moit of tin in oil horseback—apparently m 
the cn(ka\ mr (> ?it<h some horses and cattle, that, 
having isi ipcd fiom the bunt enclosure, were 
gill,,] ii (, rvti the fields neighing and Iowa *' 

One iiuclit hive fanned th it* the men around the 
fire welt those whohilraused it and lor a moment 
(Six Ji in nil a w is in my mind Uic messenger hid 
s ii that the firiy had just tiken plaic—tint sen 
i loruing at d ly break lv svas all I h id heard, ns 1 
hurried away 

It was >it early—scarcely an hour nfttr sunrise— 
for we In 1 been travelling by night to avoid tht hot 
hours Were the siviges still upon till ground? 
Were those men Indium? In th* luul light inudst 
the smoke,chasing the c ittle—as i* with the intention 
qt driving them oil — the coftictlurc wi is {robihle 
enough 

Rut the repott said they In 1 gone iway how else 
could the details luve Icon kin if-? the niuidi i if 
my motlier, the ihduction of my pom sistei ? AN llh 
the sav ages- 11 i n the ground, how li ul tliese f lets 
been is* e rtaincd ? , 

Perhaps tley lnd gone, and returncl igun to 
collet the lo itv nnl tire the builliii„s? i or all 
W't inf smh tin i s wne he fori my mind 

Ihe> lad no iiilluctiei in el ccking my spec 1 [ 

mvirtliou ht of tight! mug the icin my bri ilc inn 
whs not free, with both hints 1 w is gripping the 
lti dy rifle 

VdigeHnie lnd unde me mail 1 ven lnl I lietn 
certain uit tin* link torms Icfoiemc were those ol 
the murlerirs I v is hteiinil ed to il isli forw ir 1 into 
their midst, and pensli upon the b, dy ol i siv igc 
I wns not idem the bluh was it ray lulls and 
close bilunil I could lit ir the clattering hoofs of the 
hunters horses t 

NVi gillqcl nn ^s* , ^clv 1 1 c of the mn ke J.lie 
deception w i^swTii cnl Ihey wu not In It ms or 
incntms bat lne l Is who stool irouul an 1 who lulled 
our appioxh m ither with words nor shouts but with 
the ominous silrnit of m mpith) ,, 

1 pullel up ty the In mil dismount*!] from my 
horse men latliirnl (round me w th looks of deep 
me iiiuig They were spot*bless—no one utterr 1 i 
word All «aw tint it wras i talc th needed no 
telling , 

1 ^as mi s-*lf the first to spe ik In i \oito so husky 
as scarcely to ht litird I inquired When ? 

Hie intern gatoiy w is tin lei stool —it was intici 
piled One had alicidy tik*n ipe by the hail] uni 
■was loading me genth iround *lie fire He sul 
nothing, hut |ointtd towards the liomniojc Unrc 
sistmglv I wi k d by Ins si 1c 

As we nrared the find I obseivcd t larger group 
than any I had vet sun liny wert st mdi ; in i 
ring with their fates turned mwaid and t iur eyes 
bent upon the earth 1 irrt i t ua s tleu , 

At our approith, the men looked up jptcl sudltnly 
the ring o|eiied—both silts mciIiinx illy drunng 
back lie 'iihqjyyd my hand eoudu ted me silmtly 
onward, till *1 stood in their midst 1 looked upon 
the e orpse of my mother 

Besik it w i« the deal body of ny uncle and 
beyond the holms of stseial I lielc men—fil hful 
slaves, who had ialltn m deft nee of tlicir muter 
and mistress 

My poor niothir!—shot—stahbc l— sen //etL I ven 
Hi d« ith h« 1 idle been elefeatuxed ' 

riiough I had mticipatcd it, the spectacle shocked 
me 

My poor mother! Those glassy eyes would never 
snnle up n me again those pile lips would neither 
elude* nor tlupr mo more 

I could t ntrol my emotions no longer I burst 
into tears, anl, fading upon the earth, llung my arms 


around the corpse'' and kissed the cold mute lips of 
her who had given hie birth. 


(UtAi-nn ixTiv 
lo in mm 

My grief was profound—even to misery The 
remeinbraiuc oi occasion il moments of coldness 
on the pirt of my mother—the remembrance more 
espicully of the last pirting scene—rendered my 
anguish acute II 1 1 we but paitcd in afheliou—in 
the fiiuully confidence ot foimei ytirs—rny loss 
would have been easier to endure But 10 , her 
list woi h to me were spoken m reproach—almost in 
anger—and it wns the memory ol these that now so 
1 (inly imbittered my thoughts I would have given 
the woill (ould she have heirel but one word— to 
kn >w how fiu ly I forgave her 

My poor motl er 1 ail vv is forgiven Her faults were 
few in laiin ij I remembered them not Ambition 
w is hu only sin—among those of lur station, almost 
umveisd —1 ut I rcmeinberc 1 it no moie I rcmclu- 
leit 1 oilv lur many virtues—only tint she was my 
i tli Tsevd until that moment hul I known how 
de ath 1 1 ivi 1 her 

It was no time to indulge m gr ef \\ here was my 
sistei * 

I sj ring to my feet, as I give wild utterance to the 

inttrrogiuory 

It w is answerct only bv snns Those iround me 
pmntel to the forest I understood the signs—the 
sav i„cs hit 1 onn her iwiy 

Lp to tins hrur I ul fc’t no Ixstility tow iril« 
the r* 1 nun, on the contruy niv^ sintiments hxl 
m opjosite m linatioi I( net lriutislip foi tlx in I 
h ii tilt s niclhin ’ ikm to it I w is ec ns( ions of tl c 
in my wrongs tlxy hit enduri I mil were now endur¬ 
ing at tl c ban Is ot our pe >p!c I knew that m the 
md they would be conquered, anl must submit I 
lnl telt sympathy lor tlx ir unfortunate condition 
It w is gone I hi sight of my murlt red mother 
piodute 1 an instmtaneous ihnigc m my Icelmys, 
mil syinpatl y i ir the tuimsu siq plant* il by fierce 
liostihtv II* r 11 loel e ilk 1 il md ft r vui„canci, and 
my lu ai t w is * i,_t r to ol * y the summons 

As 1 rose to n y fict, f resist*re 1 vows of revengp 
I stood nil done Oil Hi km m mi Ins f< How- 
hunt i were it my back mil fifty i tikis ionicd their 
voi ts in i pi inns* to u 1 me in the pui suit 

I*luk rik wns among tl i 1 mdest who clamoured 
for rend utu n lie too hul sust lined his loss Viola 
v as now hi rc to be touti 1—she h id been c arried olF 
with th othu d miesties Some tuny have gone 
voluntarily I ut dl wer* ibsent—all who wcri not 
deul lie pi uit iti in anl its people had no longer 
an evistme I w is homeless as well as motherless 
llim w as no time to be wasted in idle sorrowing, 
ininiuh ite action was require 3, nud determined upon 
I In peoj 1 hid t ipio to the ground uuied anil ready, 
in f a ft i minutes sufficed to prep ire lor the pursuit 
A fresh liorse w is procuicd for i lyself, others fot 
tlx coinpimons of my 1 ite jimrmy , and ifter snatch¬ 
ing i bre ikf ist hastily pri pared, we mounted, and 
struck oft upon the trail of the savages 

It was easily followed, for the murderers had been 
mounts'll, and their horses .ricks betrayed them 
They had gone some distmce up the river before 
crossing, and then swam their horses over to the 
Indian side Without hesitation, we did the 'ame 
The pi icc I remembered well I had crossed there 
before—two months before—while tracking the steed 
of Oi,cola It was the path that had been taken by 
the young chief The coincidence produced upon me 
a certain impression, and not without pain did I 
observe it 

It led to reflection There v as time, as the trail 
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was in places less conspicuous, anijl the finding it 
delayed our advance. It led to inquiry. 

Had any one seen the savages?—'%r noted to what 
hand they belonged? Who waa thoilleader? 

Yes. All these questions were ijiswered in the 
affirmative. Two men, lying coneeafcil by fJie ronl, 
had seen the Indians parsing away—had seen their 
captives, too; my sister—Viola—with other girls of 
the plantation. These were on horseback, each 
clasped in the nrms of a savage. The blacks travelled 
afoot. They were not bound. They appmrctl to go 
willingly. The Indians were ' Reds ticks’— hd by 
Oyeoln. 

Such was the belief of those around me, l'mnded 
upon the report of the men who hid lam in ambush. 

It is difficult to describe the impression prodmed 
upon me. It was painful in the extreme, i endea¬ 
voured not to believe the report. I n solved not 
to give it credence, until I should have tu.tlur 
confirmation of its truthfulness. 

OQcola ! O heavens! Snrily he wouTd not hasp 
done tins deed? It could not have been lie? 

The men might have bun mistaken. It was before 
daylight the savages had been seen. The daikne-s 
might have deceived them. Ilvcry feat performed by 
tins Indians—every foray made was put down to 
the cri dit of ()., cola ’ (\ 1 obi w c\ ery w here. Surely 
he had not hi' n there ? 

Wl.o were the two men—the witnesses? Not 
without surprise did 1 listen to the answer. 'Iliiv 
weio .^penit and 11 il/uims / 

To my surprise, too, I now learned that they wire 
among the paity who followed iso—volunticis to aid 
me in obtaining revenge for my wionirs! 

Strange, 1 tliougllN; hut strung) r still that Arens 
Ringgold was not there. Jle had beiji present at the 
scene of the coni!ign.tion ; and, ..s 1 was told, among ! 
the loudest 111 his threats of veugeime. llut he had 
returned homo; at all events, lie w is not one of the 
band of pursueis. 

I called Spent e and Williams, and questioned them' 
elosily. They ailheictl to tin lr statement. They 
admitted that it was dark when tin> hail seen the 
Indians returning fioin the massai re. They could 
not tell for eirtain vvhetlur they wire the wurnois ol 
ttiu ‘ltedstick’ trihe, or those of the ‘ Long Swamp.' 
They bclievul them to be the former. As to who 
was their leader, they had no doubt whatever. If was 
OQcola wlio led them. They knew him liv the thret 
nstiieh leathers m his lnad-dresg, which lcnileiul 
linn conspieuouJ'among Ins followers. , 

These fellows spoke positively. What interest 
could they have in deceiving me? What eouhl it 
matter to them, w bother the chief of the muiderous 
band was 0<,eolu, Coa Ilajo, or Onopa himself? 

Their words pioduced tonvielmu -eombined with 
other eiicmnstanees, deep p.imtul eonvietum. The 
murderer of my mother—lie who had fired my home, 
and borne my sistir into a cruel captivity—could be 
no other than Oycula. * • 

All nninory of our past friendship died upon the 
instant. My heait burned with liostility and lute, 
for him it had once so ardently admired. 

• CHArTKB LXXV. 

I * 

lur. AI A It M 

There were other circumstances connected with the 
bloody uir.iir, that upon inflection appealed peculiar 
and mysterious. By the sudden shot k, my soul had 
been completely benighted ; and these eiieunistanccs 
had escaped my notice. 1 merely believed that there 
had been an onslaught of the Indians, in which my 
niuLher had been massacred, and my sister borne 
away from her homo—that the savages, not satisfied 1 
with blood, had added fire—that these outrages had | 


been perpetrated in Twvenge for past wrongs, endured 
at the hands of their pale-faced enemies—that the 
lflke had occurred elsewhere, and v#as almost daily 
occurring—why not on the banks of the Suwanee, 
as in other d/striets of the country? In fact, it had 
beer, rather a m’.ttrr of winder, that the settlement 
had been perinittid to remain so long unmolested. 
Others—far more remote from the Seminole strong- , 
holds—had already mffered a like terrible visitation ; 
and why should ours escape? The immunity' lmd 
been remarked, and 'the inhabitants had becomo 
lulled by it into a false security. 

The explanation given wit's that the main body of 
the Indims had been occupied elsewhere, watching 
the 11 .. cements of Seotls tuple uniy; and, as our 
setth nil 't was strong, no small bind had dared to 
come ngimst it. 

lint Seutt was now gone--Ins troops hud retired 
within the torts- their summer quietus for winter 
is the season of oil maligning in Honda; and the 
Indians, to whom all sinsbns were alike, were now 
fue to extend their nnr,Hiding > v ...» against 
the trans-hoider plantations. 

This nppiaud the true i vplsnation why an attack 
upon tin si ttuiin ■)! ol flic fcmwanee had been so loifyr 
deferred. 

I tilling the first hurst of my grief, on receiving 
news' ot the i.ilmntv f accepted it as such. I and 
mine had nitrily been the victims of a general 
vmgi am 1 . 

lint the moments of bewilderment soon passed; 
and the peculiar circumstances, to which have 
alluded, began to make TicmsiTvos apparent to my 
mind ‘ ] 

Kirst of all, why was our plantation the only one I 
that hail been attai kill i- our house the only' one 
given to the flames 9 -o>. ^family the only one 
inuidered ? 

Th-se,questions startled me: nnJSt*.,*[iral it was 
that they' did so. Then* wire otlur plantations along 
the liver iquilly unpiotf 1 ted—other families far 
mon noted f,>r their hostility to the Seminole race— 

| nay, whit was yet a gnattr inysttiy, 4lic Ringgold 
plantation lav m the viM patli ot the marauders; as 
thur trill testifiui, tiny hail pisscu' aiounil it to 
re u h our liens. ■, and both Atens Ringgold an 1 lus 
latlur liad Jong b in notorious for latter enmity 
I to the ml mm, and violent .ugresai 111 s against their 
1 rights. 

I \\ hv, flu n,b id the Ringgold plantatinn*heen suffered 
1 to rein 1111 unmol. slid, while ours was singled out tor 
| destruction ' Wile ,<ve the victims ot a /ntt luular 
und ynt-iiif 1 mr/i nnu ' * I 

| ll must hive liten so; beyond doubt, ir was so. ( 

Altei long 11 flit lion, I could aruve at nu other con- 1 

elusion 15; this alone could the mastery be solved. 

Aval Powell—oh! could it have bun lie?—my | 

fnend, i fund guilty ot such an stioiious deed? ^ 

Was it probable? was it possible ? No—neither. 

Despite the 1 tc.tmiony ol the two men—vile 
wretiliis I knew tin 111 to he—iR spile w hat t hey had 
seen anil saul- my heart refused to biliSvCjit. 

W hat motive eould he have (ol sui h speci.il murder? 

—all! what motive? * 

True, my' mother bail been unkind to him—moro 
than that, uugiateful; she had once treated him 
with scorn I remcnibired. it well—he, too, might . 
icmeniher it. 

Hut surely he. the noble youth—to my mind, the ^ 
binn idtul of heioism- would seaiiely have harboured 
suili pi tty spite, and lor so long?—would scarcely 
have repayul it by an a. t ol suili bloody retribution? 

No 110 no. 

Bisides, would Powell have left untouched the 
dwelling of the- Ringgolds? of Arens Ringgold, one 
of his most haled foes—one of the four men he had 
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sworn to kill ? Tina of itsi If wras«tne moat improbable 
circumstance connected « ith the whole affair. 

Rirggold hid been nt home—might have been 
entrapped in hia sleep—lug black retainers would 
scarce ly have resisted, at all events, they* could hate 
been oi c rcomc os easily as our. 

Why was lit pernutud to live? Why was Ins 
liouse not given to the il ones t t _ 

Upon the supposition that Otcnla was the leader 
of the band, I could no. comprehend why he should 
have left Arens Ringgold to live, wmle killing those 
who were scarce)} lus enemies 

New information, impafted to 111 c is we adv meed 
along the route, produced new rUltclu ns 1 w is 
told that the Indians had in ide i li isty departure — 
that they had, in fact, rctrntul 'flic conlhgrition 
liad attracted a large holy ol eiti/cn soldier} a 
‘patrol upon its rounds - ind tlu appe irunce of these, 
unexpected by the stvigc" hid caused the litter 
to scamper ofl to the wood-. It it lor this, it \va» 
conjectured other plantitims would Imt sufhrcd 
tho fate of o"r —pcill ips ill it of Ringgold hulls If 
The tale was jiiobible c 11911 ,h lie bind nt 

marauders was not I irgc we knew b} their trieks 
tilde were not more th 111 fifty o^, them—anil this 
wohld .mount for their re tre it on the ippcirinu 
cicn ol t smaller force Ihc people alleged that it 
was a retreat d 

liiis inform 1 turn gave a cliUirint coinplcMon to 
the ailui—I was a, 1111 drum to eonjcctuies- again 
Juiced into suspicions of O col 1 

Pcrlwps 1 but h iff understood his Indian mturi 
peril ips, aftci i 'J, lit w is the monster who h id strut k 
the blow 

Oiiee more I interrogated ni}scl! is to Ins motive 
what motiv 1 t 

Ila 1 my sister, \ ir giin . — O Gol' could love 

—pission- ' 

.‘Hie Ind}j^rfind}oils* Indy ins' , 


COl & l A 11 O B I R 1 . 

I 

O Coi siv Rom nr, f 11 u 1 iv 
Aiuoto, the I uids of gold, 

How nun} }tais since we two 1111 
lou would not like it tolil 

O Cousin ltohcit, buried deep 
Amid }our hags of gold 
1 dieunt ot vou hut vestedpight, 

Oefst as vou wcie ol old 

Yon own whe le le igni s— 1 , hilf 1 rood 
Be hind in} ipiiet dooi 
You have \0111 lies of gold rupees 
vAml I mv < hililrcu lour 

f 

y oij^Vill^lmi epics dot the d mgerous seas, 
iy ‘ship’s come home’ to rest 
Site mchoied fiom tip storms ot Ide 
Upon one faithful brci«t 

And it would e mse nor stilt nor sigh, 
Noi thought of doulit or 11 inn, 

If J should teae h our little son 
Our Cousin Rohut’s 11 im< 

That name—howe ver wide it rings, 

I oft think, when alone, 

I nther would have sem it graved 
Upoi a clmrch-jard s*om — 


Upon the white sunshin} stone 
yVhercTConsin Alick lie s, 

Ah, some lines, woe to him that lives 1 
And bQsscd he that dies 1 

(1 Cousin Robert, hot, hot tears, 

Though not the teais of old, 

Drop, thinking of }our fice last night, 

I our h md s pathetic fold 

A voung in in’s fui —so like, so hko 
Oui motile 1 s' flees fin , 

A young m in’s h mil, so lirm to hold, 
feo 1 e solute to d ere 

I thought v ou good 1 11 islie d v ou great; 

you wen 111} hope, mv pi 1 It 
1 0 know v cm good, to m ike } ou gre it, 

T» ,te li id hippy died , 

To tc 11 tl e plague spot fi am that heart, 
X’lau honotu on tint blow 
so old igc 1 rut m cionmd pc ice, 

J ilmost would die now, 

Would’m ill tl it's now mine to give, 
Io hive von sitting there, 

7 In ( oils 11 h il c it < I 111} youth 
V L1 gg u w tli {,1 1} h in 

OR 1111, li ’cit sc me th it li e 
Aic clc il, long cn ,101111 o l 
Itcttci tin pur he ut of u^v until 
7 li in il u c s of g >11 

Bcttu the llinl filth ct oui ninth 
I li 111 cl ul t which ill tiutli hi lies 
Bittci to 111011111 Cols clul hen clc ir, 

7 h in 1 lugli—the dull s si lie s 

O Rohe it luihcit lift is sweet, 

A11 1 lem is e mntless gun, 

7 c t it I tliiul ol vou mv hi ut 
Is st ibbtd with su I kn p tin 

\ml as m jic u e this h > v c i 
I 1 isc oui ( 111 1stm is dins. 

And 1 iss good iii„ht o c 1 sire 1 irtg lie ids— 
SlKl 1 01111} lulls' like }ouis— 

I f ill u]iun mv be licit d knees 

With silis th it choke iach word— 

* On Me 11 uho cn and me deemed 
lime miu.li, O i/m d T oan ” 


thf Mv 01 Till ANCI 1 WT 8 

I11 1 1 c ttei fiorn All Jcscph I lbs, ol Biigliton,addressed 
to tl c S n 11 ft/ i f t) Is' Jaui nal, he st iti s that, by making 
1 solution of shellac with liui iv, in water, and iddmg a 
suitable pioputtion ol juie limp bluk, an ink is pio- 
(iiieibje whieh is pidcstiucthie by tune or by ihemicil 
agents, anil which, cn cliying, will present 1 polished 
suifecc, is with flu nut found on the Igyptian ptpyn 
He nude ink in the wai disci died and proved, if not its 
identity with tint of indent Igypt, yet the correctness 
ot the foimula which has been gnen him by the late Mr 
Clnrlcs 1 {itchett fRS 
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Pificr 1 V 


O l I! I () S 1 1 ' 1 1 

'1 II / S I I ll II IS I ll ips ono 1 1 111 J ist III m of 
hum in w ikmssi s M n s m I l tnu n it i i is s 
to ill of u uni i t in woull f i n n it 4111 1 < t 111 
ol it in l iu. <11 tin whin, ritlm 11101 1 i> t ilili 

pioplo with it tli 11 without it i 01 tin unloiUmiU 
m ui to whom inn lu> wifi is onlj 

A lit h 1 1 tt 1 tl in * « iht < m 1 than h 1 i 

foi 'hi 1 rh rn old 11111 1 whi, dung witlnit Inns 
endows li r tssils p 11 lots with 111 in Ii to 111 1 t 

lot 11111 ol 11101 I’ 111 <111 jio 1 1 mills it is it 1 1 t i 

diu<i litLcr to li lull of sun tin 1 1 it mil 1 

lniiti li ist lh m 11 it 11 A11 1 in on 1 ltuti 11 ist 

is 1 ijitlli of In ^rns d In 1 hi ition "tUnti 1 
anil km Ini ss to in ilh tionili 1 iti 1 ilit i wl h 
m ikes it 4111 ti s pit is ml coup ins? ills' is 1,11 it 
ni 111 v hum 111 1 tin *s 

Hits is not 1111 nil to lie in 1 ui 111 dit in of 
pits oltininisL mtol t ii It 11 11 in is ti iiinliijj 
lut the p ss s it* p t di s ('pi 111 ij s the 111 st no 
bill ilili) pit 1 11 Is, tin 1 1 till it si mi 1 k \s 1 11 tl 

long Inn ol doiinsti iti 1 4111 Imp ’s mil 14eh 

down to tin ft itluihss h pi 1 tin thill p t 01 lh 
elnnti pet whose lot is tin most tin I kin 1 ol 1111 
1 ini onh pom^ to till iui| p’ mi milsmjU st is 
ah nit 1 1 st pit o' oiu , who tost us the 11s 1 I 
am mnt ol pun which ill who ir* mlt\ of t’1 
af ui nun 1 ^uni 111 woakn ss must ions nl to 
m Ian * 

W1 tint is, m> si It ml tie sh irir 111 mj lo s 
are not mill 1 rsillv 1111 lolint Mi il 1 not till to 
0111 boxonisi sois wall mg ho| pm ' unlit 1 ping thin | 
W 1 111 itlutii 111011 t ist s uni thou h wi hop wi 
woull tr nt null) ind km 1! m v ucitnic ihu 
still, we luu nistr hid m> pu i nl 11 mtirist in 

IllOll til 111 OIK Milt Of 1 l Is III 1 til It* sir/ • 

I hop l 1 gmtli ri ilu will not hi 11 mime hitch 
111 down t us piper in 1 111 ml of c dm i mt nipt or 
if lie his done so, inn f 1 spotlfully 11411cst him 
to tllci It up a mi 1 ' I assuri him tint hi shill 
n cit with notmng msimh e\ti 11 unit nr st nt 1 
inmhilU nnulhii, tli it his pri |u hies will 11 tft it d 
with difitonii, slid IhiiislII ic, lrhil is 1 pu-011 who 
is simply 1111st iki n—nothing moil He iitvir loulil 
hue hid 1 pit 1 it 

We h ivi Ind -nianj the fut tli it a eat s mni lues 
do not 0411 si one hum in hums, neussit Am* tint 
plural Otherwise, we would lmi kipt fiithful to 
tins day unto our first favourite ‘Mufl’—fnlkn in 
with at the age of three—or Ins suieessor, our veri¬ 
table hrsl-lose, Iloso, ltose, the fiswer of c its, who 


I llo m 1 m our hon lull for t 11 u irs Mj heart 
olt ns is f 1 eill hi 1 Hir niimon is giccn still, 
11I I inn ut, 4 m. 1 non 11 1,111 riti 11, suite a 
in ////</ i A s 

Sni h 1 dn wc h e loth^1 ■a - * ■ sal pots, <» 

1 I iintilm i i-s who foil >s c 1 11s home thiouji 
I n I >11 sti is 1 - tlis il» iji luu 1 ti ii k of do ^g 
1 111 11 11s w*ho elinigm, thui nituus, wtfuld 

> sh tu in tl f 1 s|s ‘punt she gline, and 
bnjig it 11 ll’ 111 is| r witli 111 mil ulin* f uthfillness 
s 1 01111 (its 1 In r s' t 1 luring Inlt 1 so>age, and 
ilitinis 1 at irwlii h lumomid to liaie bun seen 
flu it 1 1 u is li pi ss! s me wing h r 1 qtnrtcr of a 
mh ist in "\ 11 w 1 11 11 r htil hut yui pcPsvho it 
til sii| 1 1 1 tin pi m oi tin. noser forfeottin Rose 
(h nun 1 tm now d out ti t II 

Jh w is tin fust horn o lus mothir liut in nowise 
I hi 1 In r - she hi n tin -Just stupidisl mil most 
I null 111< r of ft luu mini ds ^*’v y sir> kittm-. she 
1 woull »i is into lamp i irncis uni ifi. V grites, ind 
tin 11 tin s iki t Vi <ii tot ll il h 1111 di itli or shovelled 
uiiwminjs (11 tli link ol tin tin nu, with s mie 
he 1 1 ] fill 1 to hut dim is tli * Niw /oiland 
1 usl m 1 ih 1 with the if 1 fi w I10111 lie eoul In t kup mil 
w 11 to it >n lot tipirt with slit is A ti irtul to have 

I |ti n t lit ui # l'i 1 ' 1 li i minis' Vitlnng in her 

hlo ost 1 1 % mi hu h ,e tl i h is mg ol it 

But 11 r s 11 s is 411 t t dills nut eluraeter »His 
li in's w is I s 1 ist nurit In kitlenhooil ho had 
sn h s mom wiss tlint li ss is (onlmuvlly isktd 
ti t t in tin p 11/nu 111 IK»1 111 ipron pockets, 
gissii in I slu t limits, l iu Jit to walk’lTn the tihle, 

II I 1 Iu it Isuth 11 111 nil list mi tu 11 wIik h lould 
nit lint m iki linn lht most g nth 111 inly ot cats 
\n 1 sui h h <n ss Hurt wis 1 i nisi ions ‘fine- 
siih Monism 111 tin a01 > ut'i oUlushaik, mil 
iiiisi oV 'ns I m 1 01111 tul His t nl, always add, 1 
w is h s wi I'point ipn mill s nuts Beseemed 
to tik 1 1 nisi urns puli 111 it, a^fiishionable 
Ant nous 111 lit in I is < u h lus h mils, or \^s sslnskers 
lot li s muds this wen is mu \ iptionablo is Ins 
ipp 11 m 1 fl w is 1 mb I" »rl to mew cun for 
Ins him 1 amt is hi 1I1 0 I ti member the sublime 
indigo ition ol Ins hist '/ nil an I protector, the took, 
whm d is 1 so st 1 shut tin, tin pantry door 

// st d 1 IF, nosti would think oi such a thing 1 ’^ 

Ii is 1 1 sub ii nt > min itid lua mi nt il and inoral 
j< i‘iilions ■* AM to tli si 1 soml snd alleitionate 
disj osition lem likable es 1 n in p irlour-educated cats, 
anl 1 „ n ril sms its ot in inner which made him 
eonsidiiiti to the dog, and patronismgly indifferent 
to the fowls—ind what more need be said of lum, 
except lus name’ 
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This cannot be lcvcde <1 , suvh pub icity might 
vvoun^ Ins dvlu He buiBitiicntBS III this aiticle ho^ 
mustoih be known -is‘I o’ No bail nauie eilliu 
there iui once i bunt Lo, of tuig'htly uunorj , bo 
<j o' is will suited to designate the uosrcluvulious 
of i its 

lie grew up to nnturity in the house where ho was 
1 rn lor time jcus In-, f in t ltir apple tree, <n 
wJnehJie tmd his yoi tlilul eliws, bio oiih 1 mil 
bore, for ‘hrec yens, the spuio.vs in tlie 111 in 
and willow piovnkd himwitli 1 httl u elul iu le ifiun 
—no wor-a, cirt only, thru deer st i'I mg ml hue 
hlllltm. , 111(1 then Ills eksMny illlkeliel Ate Weie 
about to lilt i long flittinu «of m in linn lied links 
and mori , anil ol all the quest o s involve 1 tlniiin 
one of the most difficult w i , wlut v is to be done 
with Lo? We could not If i\i him we did iin, like 
to give linn iway , anil yet wc 1 uad tint the ei>, 
‘A new home—who 11 follow ' woull neui be le 
spondee! to by Inin I lie nivst'licqiitni sugge nil 
w is to txkg Ip-Jlliotod H h u d ll t u .ive lmn i little 
dose of tile'll\ni? in iten ll, whu I, wouklMix lith 
lmn and h s likint s loi evil in tins v i U 1 in l s wc 
all* further tumble Hut tins i h t w i» not likely to 
be t trrie 1 out 

4 At hen time a a will there a a vv ,y I mile up 
my min l coiicenim, him 

On the iliy ot the Hitting— wl m he wa ly ing 
etitfully and unconsciously on Ills nvtive kilehui 
(artli, wImh he was m ver moie to ucliold— 1 1 ox id 
lam, pigling and fomllm to m empty mom ui un 
and locked h o m, to.etlii witu y hinpu ind 
dinner. lie did not q ,m un leistuul lie proecidin ' 
but .ueommoilitid hunsill to i iri un st mi i s uilliy 
down to skip m the Mitislunc Ihtu, i.nu mt of 
the bluk futun hi p tjq . 1 Ins div. At m.litlilll 
picked him mid un up stnl pun in r in the 

hamper ol mi i Jo j n li flu oil avioni 

‘At Inn i tat s i trued his s i ow hi .,111s 1 10111 tint 

liour then w 1 no moie pent lot 1 u unfoitumtc 
Lo 

lie, with nlysclf, w s tikm ,> In 1 week ly 1 
benevolent family who kipt lAm * I us net s it Ut 1 
Lot solituy lUnfintmiiit 111 1 w isii 1 mi e Initlii, 
almost Cviiumite fioni fn lit—I be 1 \c hi mn 
fainted in my irns—w is lit eonviv 1 ml lieu, 
though yisittd, fed, ind lonlo 1 1 witl In luuunel 
211 a state of mind ml be ily ot 11 k 111 ilkwi tilud 
ness ski ping ill llu cine ind at the li 1 t no 1 
retmng for rcfu.c up the. 1 hunney lbs ijj uinu, 
when being replekeil for hu> m ton 1 journey, w i thit 
of a diseou'ol ite, h ilf 1 liotie sweep 

through ill tlu lou ol 1 1 lidon, on the 'op of enb 
or oinnhiu", was birne the liieaks-, e t A li it 1 ouhl 
he 1 no (ho ight of the < u t uibcl ' lie y li iiiong 
suburb in gardens ind fulls, hid pis ul h itlul 
days He never uttered 1 c und , not eve 1 when, 
Imdu g 110 hoy at h mil, I toi w 11)1 his h« tq er my s 11 , 
nnel 1 irneil it the knetli ot a squm, ion ersing v itli 
lmn menpAjpe^ till the sight ol a passer by turning 
round, rctftmfed me tint this might p issil ly miiuy 
to the publu 111 g'cnei J 'he 11 ipu*- n 11 ol mv King 
slightly nib me One 1 lUBc he h 1 1 11 his mis rus - 
one hippy evening by a ihmtibk litchcn 1 nth, 
and tinn he was, hmi]ei mid ill, <011.1i.11cd t< the 
parcel v 111 of the noithcra irful 
‘ I’le asc take i are of it -it b 1 c it ’ 

‘A w' at, mn am?'asked the m mi 11 ml look lig 
guard 

‘ A i it—a live cat * 

lie liu lied 4 O yes, m 1’m_all right ’ And so I 

bade pror Lo 1 temporary f 11 ewell 

Letters lommunuated Ins wellbeing He hid 
arrived at home—hail recovered fiom his liru 
paroay sm« e f t iror—hid < m n be ,nn to wash hmisell 
and appear li’c_ 4 eat of civ disc l nil 11 'Ilure was 


hopu that I sliced find lnni sitting li ippily tin the 
hearth, which, ww* are weik enough to fnney, never 
hoks quite eonifurtable and home lib© without 1 eat 
but hope deceive* My first question 4 How is he/’ 
w is ansvv crcd do fully. ‘ He lias 11111 away.’ 

Ay, juSi, when his troubles were ended, when lus 
mistiess was coming home, when all the delights of 
milk and cream, sunshiny 1 wiis to bleep on, gictn 
frees to elnnli, nine, mil—dan Isiyit? -young funk 
toe it, were opium. Inline lmn lie inn away 1 \Vc 
relumed to a 1 itkss lire 11k 

Of course, ivery « m b w , in ide 1 lew ird ofured, 
the vilii.c | oil email ipplied to, hut d ly iftn day 
Iis d, nut no si lit if lo Sometimes flying 
lumuurs rcuclud u ol lus being Hen m golem 01 
si mipiimg uross fields, oi slicltuin. 111 bouu stible 
01 burn Onee the p In 1 man puI us 1-.peeiil visit, 
etitmg lot 111 illy Ills knowkl e ol lus ihiliibouts, 
ind that ivuy n e lsuie should le taken fi 1 lus 
ruovery, bio even tic piokssuml skill vvoilliy ol 
hung t\c»e ised on bouu <1 stiugui 1 1 1 iinnui il, fultd 
vvilhii.nl to oui eit Wc liil ilmost gum him 
up foi lost 

Now one 011.lit nt 11 patimUy to submit to any 
Its , till ivuv pissibl un ms trie 1 hive piovcd it 
niemeliihk One e turn' utu U li id been i week 
lmsbiii. ml tikm. nto luount h s iwu 1 n Iv sny 
mil timid did obUioii, ill stun 1 countiy 111 vilnib 
lu hail lost himself ml Ins utlu 1.11 tin e ol ill 
usige, we le in lo nlmpush til hop i* lus leturn, 
I lesolvcil to .0 111 ol 111 1 ot the i itmvs 11 As heme 
ihout is will is "t lylin ' to 1 lint up a brott u 111 
Austi ilia 01 i ltiuul 111 the 1 1 west i soit ef 
1 v m.ilini i\l edition yet i\f e vv mien leulnig 
Longfellow b evquisitc poem must fed tbit suth 1 
pioicedin is I I’in.ilini s wuull li 1 rfie tly nitural, 
r vs n ible md piobihle uneki siuul ir < ireumsl ones 
No iltel te 1, I went out It w is l lovely evunng, 
with bulges jU"! hueldni. ind tlnushi b pi t he.inning 
t) pipe out tint pe ullir lieli note wlneh ilvv ivs 
rcnnnls one oPthe return ol pnn — m evening when 
oueenjiys and Ill 1 s lo think of ih tli e I e I m.ing to 
one uui|i»ynu, 111 rue il , 1 imt 1 1 , li e an 1 hope 
1 till not like to thins, ot even my e it my j 1 01 e it, 
v 110m was 110 nlci Id , no 111111 Hil ml etunal 
pi mg dying in 1 dileli, er stu.1 1 1 1 it 11, ill- 
use d, till de nh v is tin 1 nk. t thin I iimll hope 
for him 1 ilmost wislu 1 [ lul tike 11 lus fiund’s 
a Is ic , tbit wc li 1 1 photo i ij h 1 I11111 mil ‘lived 
him, sif fin n ill moil d ene 

At tin ne iri-.t lie me whue lie hal onei bom seen, 
I hid inquired tlie day he'ore Until the mil 
I usl md 111 1 pk n lit looking wife knew quite well 
4 tin inly who hal ljst liu c it ’ tl i> sympathised, 
and I felt suit tbit it hi ippe ne 1 1 l n lie would be 
co tail, 1 111.lit, .nil bi ought s ife home I then 
eontmti 1 my pil.mingc 

Dm itlir door did 1 altickwitli the sttreotjpel 
inquuy 4 ilive you seen a dnn.c e it? I have lost 
my pet c it, w lue. I hi ought all the w ay iiom London, 
lie is a gie it heiuty, griy, with 1 pirticnhrly fine 
tul I will give live shillings to my holy who bungs 
him luck , my name ami ndilicss ate so ind so’ 

Ilns hue! md simple foimula w is repeated, with 
sligk 4 - ml hi<(i m uininn* horn lion e to house within 
1 n le Ohio I «cut ire 1 to addicss v inilk-womau, 
with no result, she was a strmgu mel emit a little 
lioy, playing a out the load, whom I ifl< in irds heard 
commenting to 1 fiunil 111 this wise ‘I siy, Jack, 
that lady s hunting alter a stran.c e it Tic, he, ho T 
I wouldi t hunt alter 1 stl mge eit—would you?’ 

Lqually unsympathetic w is an elduly gentleman, 
the owner of a he nitiful h mse, ganlc 11, md eonser- 
vatoiy, and who mm-* most polmly to the door, lus 
lionnic little grand-daughtrr holding by hia hand. 
He had a fine face, long s Ivery lnir, was bland and 
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.•mnble of demeanour, reminding ml of Mr Dickens's 
‘ Casby the 1 ’utmrch * i 

‘ Madam,’ b ad In, after hearing Ay tile, ‘if those 
animals m allotted to inhabit such aepl ice, I devoutly 
ansh ill the cats in this wot Id «erc Hi pu id ^e. I lie 3 
are this rum of 11s horticulturists Do not ri,itt 
jours I 1 in supply you out of im pi hnv.ith inj 
number, dead or line’ 

I e\pl mud tli it mine was m 111 In 1 hi ll pet 
“lnui m id ini, eould you not nl’ e a our hi (tuns 
upon pets more woithy ■” and e stroke 1 the litMe 
girls prettj linen Inn ‘I uu sorrj to won d tour 
letlings, but there hue been- anl I si 0111 1 rhhii 
rigret their h ivmg - some JJirihin Ji uu people in 
this n< ghbourhooil who nnkt 1 triele ol t it 1m 
and skinning—c its ’ 

I turned m 13, vc* eould lnrdlj forbeir 11I 
the eeeentrn, but, I hinily belieie well lueiinn oil 
gentleman, ltcuvsd mj adieus, mil bowed 11 ti the 
very gate 

M tny another bouse I trie 1 my se in h h i\ mg on 
result— minth the dis oven tbit I h 1! 1 mmhi o 
nu e 1111 Minis ill 1 the s, ne it n i 111 w pin spiun 
p 11 lour 111 u Is kiillyniistii se in istlv with bit s 
—sueli in lbnndmee of civil ton 11 , ml p 1 ml 
go 1 mime 1 ti 1 I om fu is is nil lit wc II 1 e 
satisl ictory t t new uni into tms 1 mntrv jli i 
I Is; g lined one tan I iti n, tint it w tli it t 

nei n iihouih jo 1 in win li Lo eoull pjsflly I 1 
been lost sun ill the oil folk seemed jir tullj 
aeeju tinted, not i nlj \ ith one inotlui but with in 
another tits O irs iincjityrt turn up tr it 11 it 
might hill an a yhim in the bosom o s m iinkiu w 1 
iunilj, who vioul I akisole, him tin ti mil uu '1 s 
anl uneoinjiiehuided linseins wine 4 dnubtli , In I 
unsettled lus rcistm, and ehivcn him to ilesj mm 
flight 

ho, hiving done ill that tou 1 1 he done I v 1 1 1 
to turn homeu u 1— 

9 

In till s] 1 ig twill lit 11 tin 1 1 1111 11 vi ' ‘ 

-never s 11 1 \cc] l 111 spr 11 *• It tint 1 tin 1 
trees and li ran litd,is thrive in' our Ihe wliel 1 \ 
a ti licit 1 li,ht, tnel eh ingin, ti 1 shiny lit il fit mu | 
western s 1 into 11 il e of tunning 1 s s \\on ' id , 
vv is the pt it overall minute ml minimi* into | 
is it In, w iitmg in fnth the st p bv step idv n i , 


!he\t d n,' sitting at wink I beards 1 scuffle in the 
ball, the dotr w as thing jov fully ojtfen— > 

1 Mi* 1111 1 1111 s jo 11 1 it ’ 

It v s 1 (/li id (aunt, st ired dirty, fierce with 
limber, ml Imf wilduith fright, the poor runiw.ty 
vv is hum lit 1 01111 to his mistress s lrms 

Aftoi tl m 11 imuill ftsluon, I drop a veil over 
t' patlntii scene /tub followed 

* n * * * 

lie now 1 s tu ( p it m\ het Tie li.is mule .a 
<lcm hu 1st it it tli 11 is to si , he his resumed Ins 
usu il c tump ot win si lit front and white stoe fe¬ 
rn,s "huh eoitidutess 111, !j t) 1 is ge nlleni mlj 
ipp mie II Ins u> i 1 1.111 ill3 lost lus si ired 

look 1 1 is inn nr 1 ii 1 1 1 u 1 t, uiinrl »A few 

inn ites si 1 lie ' 1 v III 111' no m\ desk, ire lung, 
I is pne r th t link in tl uu lent I is’ 1 in ml sweep 

1 1 r inv 1 1 i 1 h Ins s 1 llv hmitii h I 1 nt still miimt- 

ihl tul ilium At jm on nn smmldiis nud 

iniling fi nit it e IT u s it an il’ee t mute suutition— 
hi II 10* 1 tiitlm ol | ition to th it, «ij 

*■111 h it 1 ill tils hittc I (in in ( , lie will 

'(10 111s his Uu ( ti 1 ir t-i ivin in their un 

I mini wii I 1 u in his m vv cjiiuteis *is limpe, 
u 1 {1 n th pi >1 d n > mi 1 ■» 

I if ' I Ii , il 1 in' , ply 111 piot mi Ij ‘ thi 

ml' 1 e 1I11 nts 1 I ll Inn 1 in lent* it is he 

1 tl 1 111 lv ni ie’v 1 mvolunt mlv hum to 

vs 11 iv out of // (II s / III S 1 m 
1 ' 

j I il v ns J ll 11 1 11 t * 

V 11 in I t v 11 u an 111 il 

\ I I 111 ll I I 1 l II ISIl 

A\ 1 (I 1 I) t s 1 11 1 tile bilk 

A! 1 up tl 1 1 1 m jp 1 k ns in n< 

I 11 , v it 1 fi 11 tl 1 

111 l 1 IV ll I s ill ll 1 st ibis' *,4^ 

>1 11 v tw 1 ns in well 

Ail' 1* is n 1 1 11 1 In n 1 I 

# Mi v 1 I ( tt ill In 

\ 1 l S li I tl i I 111 I e i> ill 1 t 1 , 

/; II I I fl I II I 

• . 

1 1 c 11 v li 1 vv 1 11 "'ll ( isbv s n 1 

I h ie ei P my ( v 1 tte sit foitum is 

I 1 v , m 1 » 1 ti u 1 fl 11 v uu en 1 it now, lest, is 

III lie ( t n u 111 tu full, s ntem e of shci 


anolhe 1 unknown yi r 

PiSisinth lpdg of the lug lions of tie villi 
—an rpin door, fire lijit anl tluldicns prittl 
inspire 1 111c with one list v i„uc hope T no kel 
‘ II iv e jou scs 1, e ii , f , is usu d 
ivo let the ajit dis lo eel llmos itone . fit the 
disippouitment An nit 1101, such is only m 1 ng 
libh iotti,c eould iuinish, a eotti a s wile su h is 
Moilaml or (. 1111shot oil Ji would liavt dilijifed to 
lmmortihbc lie 1 fete, lie 1IU13, fair ml sweet -ny, 
downright bel infill, wis reflected fmtuie by filler,, 
in two other little f ices—one staini„ out hr ivclj fie m 
bchide niolhci, the other lnlfhidden in ha gum 
law list tl inning little flee, which no pcrsinsioiis 
could illu c fiom its shelter, vv is itsell woith the 
whole evenin, s pilgnnnge to look at, md the euitic 
picture, lull twilight, half flic light, .‘e, a thing to he 
set down 111 million, imon„ pis 4 ng ghmp'fl!-, of 
unuttcribly bciutiful frigmentb * whuh laiiain 
daguurejtvpcd as such, for ever 
Tins episode, with the rest, unused us foi some 
time, when, coming home wet liked over our eh wets 
of reeoveung our lost pet, cunjietuung t'ut for a 
month to eorne, we shoul l have till the stray e its of 
the neighbourhood brought to us for recognition— 
except the right one. "But to ‘greet ower spilt milk’ 
is not our e ustom, lest life should become not only a 
via laitca, but a na Inch i/mova So, ’laving done our 
best, we dismissed the subject. 


j / 11 ehl 1 1 ntn 11 tb s history, I 

m Jit hive to 1 m m 1 iiievv mi 1 uunn 


Till ti.MMM. (I „l WM\ \ \( II \T 
KOMI ' 

Ti r ol tn in, anl tilling wd 1 leasts was 
iisei pi 1 tise 1 in ,riu't s d 1 in during the 
littir j^ml if Horn in uiiiejuitv Ui) tustiy has 
(, > the rtpn 11 ted 1 thJit in t’ wonleriul, the 
in r 1 hi , m tl mmi'tie 11 a 'he most sinking 
I eeuli intv tf th 1 ft he mm la ‘ ’• j a#iniy bo 
hard tin 1 1111 11 tli si d ,cnuie dc seen 1 mts e f the 
worl 1 t jiiquticns tine ugl mt it ms! int u< cession of 
the 1110 t p overfill 1 \ taunts sieflanmiU irilix- 
1 ion h la jtu tint ally one thin, could give them 
mta-est -11 nuh tli 1 t > nph 1 ment of the linpos- 
silh 1 lit itie tint tin ne 1 round upon pivots with all 
tl mhiiiee I ml lin in the «e 1, elishts compose d of 
rmties fu m all | ml is of the glide, are some of the* 
muts of this tendency, which ignored the limits of 
sj lee m 1 time 1 1 1 re, tried tl e laws of niture with 

SI Ot il 

It w is no* cnonji tint the larist, fiercest, and 
most hi mtifiil 'h istsiuic githertd together in Rome 
fiom tin tills ot the eaitli, they veuo also compelled 

( — — 

•li msl iteil fiom the Oilman. 
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to lay aside thur umlinctive impulse, arfi Ik, obcdiciil *ubclutl as to nV.k their keepers’ hands mil tun 

• _..a *1.. . ....... I. -v fin. .1.. .. i.1.. ... ^ 


to wji it \\ is mint repugnant to thur i iture 'I ly 
art ol l lining wd 1 bt asts u is, .jt first, (Mime tul witn 
the i\*uiiili ns of the mnpliulnalri anl^ the incus, 
but to mud wi uying flu puklu by tin tissue n pc 


laoi uds wen el'lly ridiitid to submit to the run of 
t 1 e ill motier * v 

Anotliu triumph of this tiainmg u is the mining 
of I in 1 -jnim ils> to the w itir. Among (lie splmdiil 


titions of blood.) colitis's in tw u it uni and uuniuls, i \hihitnms to winch Inns mu 1 no sin ill unoiint of 


ruouisiwus had to emus m whuli nuLuinlly tunc 
bt ist , wi ri i\Iul ill (1 ilon^ u ltlUptln i % s lb it li i I n n 
tiuicjb) ait In ions ipi mi «>i* tin gu it nunibir 
of ainplntli line il displ i\s, tlu»l iH'mt of t lining mil 
trainuu > m employ mint to iiiultnn h s of mm in 
an astioln„n tl pin in of tlf. i illy imj i u d diti, ydiui 
the i onsti 11 it ions w huh prim stun n u to film 
Hulli tl ( dim rs are gum, Mi l is f mud tin luiio 
scopi «J those who ‘turn t! i lieu, silt 1 tl i i„i 
of the lton, louictse witli iltjili mis uiliiiiln ill ~ 
unwieldy mas o lit for limn in ills mil diitiis in 
iiiotlni poi iu ot tin fom th uiitiny oi oia <ii tl 
horo copi is iipnsillUd of tin^ will mils li ns 
bulls, hud it ins lit foi infill mi si mill mm 1 In 
wliole in>jjBtu,V,. t r i, m 1 u t, si n lolnu uimiiuliii 
tin si t mu is (urn i\ Uum) 

l’lmi ol situ s lb it th< sin dli st m 1 t i t turn 1 of 
b£ ists nnl lards, sin 'i is tin sw i Ipw ml (in in a i 
wirt dtoedliir mtrutdli wild Hi In, t nil 
fniitsl, is (lie iliplimt mil linn win i isv t> turn 
The mi unt imlims lnl iluilv i u su i s-Jullv 
tutoicd flu (1 pli mt but in hoim tin <1 s iplnu 

was « irind to a mm h e> itir lm.tli Mi <|uoti 

J'lin) s own words ‘In i pi i v juii In li mini nils 
the iliiplunts bn iglit thin < liiiusj millions into 
the sli ipi <>g*«t dm e b mi tun s tint iisi 1 to 
brmdish the u we ip ills in tlic n to‘i_,lit inn motlm 
like ul uli ituis, ami to riot in i w niton il mu Litu 
tluv piutisid on the top , on wlmli ton ol tluni 
curiid mother in a Inf i \ huh w n snip | | ( , 
ripn sent i wini I, in 1 whom tiny lit 
down su gi ugif^upon th sol is it i „uist t |l>lt, tint 
thij disturb I num of its o i up mis It is told ol 

an ilepliint tbit w is slow it li lifting, mil wmm 

hid oltui bi ill hi itui on tint in i ml, tl it it w is 
w it< hi 1 in the in lit, in 1 found pi i ti n g its 1 sso i 
li} itself 'liusi hu i inimds mmiitul tin tijit 
ropis with fife gu itest i„ildy md wlnt is mu 
nion iinnrkihk disienlel tluni vn h i jud i isi 
Muu mils mmtious in dip’nnt HnL lij I li until t 
ivr,itc .ink, and to its puloini inns usi 1 (o ill 1 
have writtni this with my own li ind, &.i 

The tiiiuhg ot Inns, dsn lntl tin i >} lun pi i 
scuiteil to a gu it ixtuit in mi unt (iiu i ml m 
A fin i 1 lu? iu Inn linn, uismhng to tin l,ink 
naturalist^w is pirtu ululy i isy ti ti mi whin ymin., 
The 1 'iitln ini ill 11 in no is sid to line li n tin 
first Who went di mt ittnilnl li) i tunnl lion 
Hiiemu, the 1 gyptnn ijiuui hul i fim uti lion 
that ite at hu tubli ml used to line 1 i dm Is 
Mm Antony rode about h n m iilnriot nn win li 
two lions yii u }oki I lloiniti m li i non tli it w is 
taught to cm} the gl.m in buntii jt, s li > lit lumsilf 
be i 'i it d—by . Ji iri . mil into wliosi thin it om 
nii^lit tlhust Ins h mil widt unpimit llus oli„\ 
was the subjnt ot scui il poems Miitnl nmisils 
the hue to tike lifi t liom tin' imm.it ot tl i 
hounds in the* )iws ot tin li it, i 1 isks wl i h w is 
the gtt ilu mu ule, tint tin i on of dupit i Inn 
not hint ti iii} mode, orthVt tin unpi ms him bid 
not injiued the lnipnsimnl Inn i* iius woinlu'iil 
lion, hiwim, w is torn in pin by uiotlui In isi 


tint brolci out from its i ige m the* .inin but I mint.’ 


Ins piipidniti, w is the ir n i iiiulei «uir, wlere 
I u-is, o\ui, mil otlur miunis who nillutnl, an I 
t ilijit tn go tint u li the duties to whuli the} wire 
uni stoned on llie dn 1 mil 'llie stoiy m own 
hung m tin b dnl of i mini!! woinin imv prolnbly 
line su gi stid tin mol ill win h the ibdiii lion ot 
lump), w is linmiphslii 1 (Km m gem ill were 
my trntibk, tiny li uni 1 to dm I upon tin ir 
hiiil-lnt ml would dim |m dulls to ju ifonii thur 
truls on tlm links hi I w ii tun skil'i 1 m 
pin mg the p irf ol ilrm i s m i i mots if lull apt id 
I ini d b< ists fniji mlly s iv 1 loth to i use the 
splmlour ol lmtliolo ml t ihlt m\ ml hilbts, 
ml to odd in tin umi i displ ns it m isjuir libs. 
( minis ol tin sum kin 1 w ic oltiu In Id it the 

I si.i ils ol tin ^ols Apuli ms dis tills i pioussion 
it i h tnd il Isis thin mis i turn si i bur 
doth. I is i w mi in, Ini n on i dun in api, in 
Ilu ins mm ol (iiiiyni le, with i Din nil < »p tnd 
sdlmn ml mud inn tli pr s nti f i „ Idui nip, tn 
111 <u in ol 1 urn ti iidliiie u it li i in n„ i 1 iss piioduil 

II lltroplim with ligi us It Ilu) be supposi ] tint, 
in sudi piriiln 1 ripn si nt itunis mis win the lust 
id ipli 1 ml th liiiniiilis ml s in i in muimiits 
m In iti tins to Inn hi n the ( isi Iu tl esc, ipis 
ne leju sum 1 is Km., ti mu 1, soinitmiis uni ir 
ii ir ot the i hip, at (dims In i ms is, soon with 
tin In 1 1 ^ ii md i 1 st mi's ol (k'Tui is, or in the long 
lol ot th // n h mill tin Ini oi is Ihitc hloiiris, 
o dinm ’ dmi its with w hip md unis oi is soldnis 
y , m meiilionid by histoinils ml in* to hi sent 
m pu litres Ilu most mtiri stilt' of tin si is i will 

I imtm, ill I’oinpi ii, w bin tin di Inn mu ol Alii lost » 
’ml As mills Iiotn tin lmiuuig ol 1 toy h} j'Liu is, 
is lipiismti 1 In ipi s Hit si winks, foitmntdy 
pit'iru 1, pioie lint till i]i loinid} ills /i iloiisl} 
i min ili 1 in m i ut I oim Also i di ntsiii mi¬ 
ni ds, ti ml d ijis win in ^i it lupi st is| in illy 
t l tli amis, in nt ot dnldiin ill ipi of (In Ins 
Ur n found m i i lid 1 s ^i m, i n 1 idly i { hy thing 
llie limit ly ot the dogs flourisi i I i o 1 ss thin 
th it ot tin ipis Wi lun tin ilesetipl < n ot i nl ly 
ill whuli i do' it teil the dm f i lit, which w is per¬ 
fumed with gu it ippliiisc m tin piisiuu of th * 
i.mpiror Vispisun m the tin lire of Miuulus it 
lionii Ha loin ooi 1 it tin slime 1 the „ndist 
sill no i sum win n in tin toms id tin ripii'inti- 
tion, soim dunk n is gum to him uliidi piifoited 
to In p ison hut whuli was n illy only i sluping- 
diimdit ‘Alt.r he hul su illowul the iliaught,’ 
siys tin inti itoi, he li„iii to trunhle, to ltd, 
mil ti hi i oim inn diisi mils it Ir i)_ Lh he slritdied 
Innisul nut t« d (lyin', li} is ii illy di id, and 
Him i 1 lunisilt to he pidli 1 mil di i „id it out is 
tin plot ot the ill mi i r (piuul Hut is soon is the 
si ml wisgmn he In g in to moil guilly, is though 
iw il mg out of l (lei p ship, lifle 1 Ins held, ml 
lonki 1 lounl hull, md wild, tin sput-itoia wue 
i \pi ss u » tin i i Iniirit. m, In went up to tin ptrson 
to whom, auoilui' to tho tntion ot the pli), he 
lalongid till shewul so niudi (Might anil fomhuss 
In u igging his ml, as to e\ute uimoisal astomsh- 


lie had the ionsolitnm, as htit'iis tin, ot bum 
mourned by both tin piople and tin sunk, and 
tint the empuoi took Ins loss worse tlnn that of 
evet so in my 1 gyp ti in, Adrian, in (iirunn htasts 
Hehogtbdus used sometitais, tor a joke, to Unity 


flu boudoirs of f islnonahle Konnn hdies were it 
is will mown, fiunisliid with taint birds Who ikes 
not remembu the spuriow of Icsbn, which Catulles 
h is m ule linmoital i 

How much tame dotes were in request mnv be 


his guests by Inin nng Ins tunc hons suddmly into judgid ol by the Mit, tint tow aids tin* dose of the 
the dining' loom. jLvm timers were sometimes so fur republic, a ceie'tuuted breeder bold a single pair lor 











100 dc mm, nr tbnut T, 14 Still high* pru cs wi re pnnl 
fm speikmc; uni suvin' buds, it the lattir, tin 
n glitirigik iksirxidly fetched tlie 1 1 ijVicR tpnoc Pliny 
sus tiny lost in nmili ns -dives, un\even more thin 
Hi mom b irn mm oil times ’ V 

JIiimi ii is plyid non tin* m'hting-iles thitwcri 
imilir tr tilling, whnli tiny used to insxm ml 
mill iti <)1 the talking tills the pmot naturally 
litlil tlie highest pi ii i Tli* mi unis in mil uni 1 tli it 
tlio In ul o( tli s 1 ml w is nuns nil) liu 1 oil nln li 
ut omit lit lnd to lie In it n tl tit in with nn troll i >1 
win u In wns i ml r institution, < Isi lit* won! 1 not tu I 
Ins th ist i nu nt Ixcxt to In itu » stillin' i i tli 
Inst mode ot infou mg obi licnfi It is mtlint 
douhl not i win ' to nu i f* ilium .t li it sin iKin, 
points iri si mily tm niutioinil In writus n 1 
puts u tin 111 lllll 111 i ill out tin olsin t 1 
tl it tli l In 1 li nil d to s dul tin iiiq mu u it i t 1 

* Am* ( is n I’ro' il 1 \ it w is d m 11 is it i t n 1 

ii'ni li < mil 1 sm ik it ill n is not ibli t t n i itn s 

10 tin 1(1 il d s| sition ol its own i it on l it is 

of onnssi m i f th it I in 1 1 1 to i iis ■ i >u m 1 ti i lls 

it 1 w Ino il u i n tl h ills ol pm Is h u 

i o nc dm o to us t u 1 \ St it us in nil il it li < 1 

11 S till 11 I Ml I ( 1 S till 11 t til 11 1 It I MIS S 

donii 'll itld th t *it u i (i, 1 no il ut it t 1 
111 ( 1 1 s i i 1 i t out of lilt 11 ll 11 Is I 

ii it s i i li 1 1 il ii li I tort i i sl| I) tl 1 ii 
win silm ml n n ml tin d rs Is i , t si 

'II ilium in il i i tin I is i tin point f I s 
< 11 inn i ml i i uri i 11 ml ml u tm 
Ol < ll lillls s p 111 Oil I I s sS 1 I w 

‘ I tss ( nil lUs ll 111 til 1 1 t ’ Slis 1 1 II tl 

li I | 11 ms it s i L i o i fi »n s > i t i 

dist ill ( It s{ hoi i u I mill I Jll l Isi I 

'11 s liu Is t IIS 1 to ll w l 1 Cl i I I II I t I 

noi i nU ut 1 ii tli in 1 it I m i 11 I n 1 it M in 1 

fi i i nt'y ] l i ti th n I i |t i i lx It is i 1 1 i 

th it mi pus liul lot 1 v i i tt n i t l'l l 

i I u 1 xxoi 1 II tl i w II not t i l j f 

t i tl n it slips 1 ii in in th i th n sti i t i 

li ill ]' 111 1 i h I t l i 1 1 i 111 tu Ii lit i 

tl y hi ll it i in 

A stoiy ol i r mil’ 11 in i i s t ' I in 

1 ’ ut mil s ti iti i n tin i v n u A 

h ii In i in I, in hi 1 i 1 n i I h ii I nh n i t it ’ 

hum m tin h 1ml ils i tl i ,i i of 1 1 st>% i | tl 
ti of in tn.niiMits ill pu m i siv On ii 

Oli it tu in il pin i so u h i | n it) piss tin I uli i 
si in, mil sf p| (film nt nu' i mist it liionwhi'j 
tin ii omp 'in u turn t rs 1 ' w 1 1 >i Mu ion tli u 
Hist! urn ills 1 i in tins m mint tin in i | In uni 
dumb in I uttiii 1 no ny ii l to m il i its ’ nt 
known Hit who's tm hbouiloil lui n i\ it I 
md x uions iiinisis m ( t in ul it 1 on th < ur 
rime sum mhI tl hud hid bin loll 1 oil i 
void 1 x xx ill hi i ift whi the mor kii ix> in "<s ril t I 

tin ii’mulx to i u 1 I n 1< ltm s ;ioilm 1 1 y tlj 

blowing nt t u tin 0,1 ts Atm i tunc howixit, I c I 
riioxcm* hu xo e but did not iwmsi it in hi 
loima truks huts mg tin whoh turnip t juu fimii 
bignuumr to mil 1 rom this it w is exuknf th it hu 
found silence iiosi irom the p mis hi took to k irn 
the melody > 

'Ihi Linpress Atjupp n i *v ho ways "rest fiKii r 
o r bnds, hid a thrush ninth mild i^ititi tic 'mmm ' 
voue the Hist mstinie nt the km I, a t ndimr to 
Plmx l’liny vdds, tint nt the turn of his wrtim 
the imperial puneis h ul i stului' which imil 1 sneak 
Gmk and L itm words in_Iitin_ih s also wInch lnd 
li it nod tl e s imo, nidi d d i ly to tin n know lift! -e md 
could oxen spoilt good lorn, *011 tern c« liu sc were 
t night in v si pirate t mm, win re they heird no 
otliei sound than the voice of tin trainer, xvho was 
const mtlx repeitmg the same words to them, md re¬ 
warded their proficiency with some f ixourite delicacy. 
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It is well known, also, tint thtrenxere speikiiig- 
•axi -is, as t is bird, in lonseqmrtbo of lus human 
siciih, hnl n tin i>,nmtebt antiquity nequilid the 
honour of ^rmr regarded is the, enxoy of the god 
Apillo In the*ti-iip o* i'llKiius, there was a raxens 
in sf on tli* temple of ( istor, md flout tins a young 
rixcntkw mto < i m ndihouriii j slioc shop the owner , 
of whiih u ixi 1 j/un kinillj, and taught linn to 
sped A I r i tiJu h usi Kyirx niornmfr tolly to 
tlip a tinin ti iitfyst'uil nut 'J ihi mis,* and atdr 
lu n tu rm mu us nil Drums ml then the xxlole 
Ilmii'i 1" oph aft i w 1 1 Ii li wmil 1 llx hack to the 
I si op 1 h s^i ( ntniii 1 1 1 ') ( n mini jiars, mil 

ix i tin tlmirition dt ill 1 , nu Tin owner ot a 

ni i^, hi o mi hi | jtln > i h i ii x x Idled the bird, 

« h s > i n si 1 tl tli) f tl nopli, tint the 

| on i li nr i s o li 1 to 1 i 1 is qti n li rs ■ 1 1 w is 
| ft r i 1 it to i il i Hi i n mi is bun d with 

tl n I in i | ij, Ino AI is , mm 1 Inin on 

, i 1 i , i f ut Hi w ii iV i L lli hi 1 1 ot tl" pin 

( mu (ill i 1 i i m d d t)ic body, 

i 1 t Ini s \ is li 1 ii tii (i msf ix m tli \ppim 
V i x 1 li 1 1 i I ’ 1 irn 1 1 Ills t mk 

i 11 < I I i I M ii Ii 1 In \ iko knijw 

i I ii ill 1 t w i I , 1 l 1 l 1 111 u i il lx 11 n k 

Ilf 111 Si It w' b (’ s xi ll w II ]s xux 

lst*p ly '* J 

I’ i I ll 1 u Is d t w r ti in 1 to i il Inii 

It* 1 III It II IS 111 1 « 1 it’ tl t I s 111 'Ulslllll 

I 1 i s li y tl l 1 1 1 1 x ml ikxuiis l liny 

i nt ■ is i ly Mi ’III k nil t i x * w it Ii 
ll 1 11 ll w h it t* x w 11 f i f 1 mil tint 

tm lui iii xux mm id i 1 1 null tlirou di 
i lii’i I Jut 1 j 1 1 x s I litu iiuicsxxuc 

i xli 1 i lili h ! lit i li o I 11 


III S 111 1 

IMI 

u 11 

k^i sm i 1 o i 1 1 oi 

riltl i>r ii 

1 ) t 

ul 

to ft -*#0 to > 1 f 10111 till 11 

o n r h b ill 

l 1 

lit X IX 1 

I 1 IS II 4 gWll 111 111 mils 

i 1 tin u s 

1 Is 

11 1 

1 is i i ii i i inf 11 1 th it 

s ti hs’ns i 

1 

1 1 

1 ill 

1 1 1 S til It W ll 1X1 11 

'iii , • 

In lln i 

nn! 

tl , II 

i’ no mil nn linn * 

111 t ) tl s 

T < 

I X 1 

li n ii 1 11 il i llislm i ut 


In f I fir tl i i ill t lift u 1 m c of 

mi, [ 1 I » \ in 1 i I I in tin i it ii ul 

I i 1 th it i ^ I i i nh 1 f 1 n 1 ( i i i |iu t rn 1 

I 1111 Iti I II tl ll | I X s| l|| l)f *1 (1, ( 0 

ml -s I i Ml I l lrmini ' i l t i tlix i mimt i xin 

l nut x 1 t n i 1 x 1 1 h tli ot in it toms 

» i 

1 \ ( I l i.lllfl l (. II VII 1*M\ 

Mi i Til • u li tk S| on li ll <1 I ir is xux 
l-,’iti i l\ i n <lt! ilm f glor ts ol loikshni 

I’ll x 1 lilt ’ll I 111 1 1 'll ll, 

\ t Ll i h ll t ll I s til i I ll i I 1 _,ll, 

is m i unt' in ri if t T f 1 Mnl mint}, anl 

i u ilm i t it ( on uni u I A\ isf niu.i l md 

mount inis, li ill i luck i on u wit 'll 1 s^TiVol ill 
the tlnii., if is i xux i ri lit ihh on l la/nt < t 

i ur i s rn i qu tilnn i m*-t inn to »th, so tun is 
it, but tl i tlnii' xliuli is |ojul tlx known u ‘t 
w hupp i i s„n tim n n trinu lid jus still high 
1 oi mid* is is di mli tint Inf would snx, it flip 
tnl md »t tli ci it miMiprn lull distrn f, and, 
iltl ouch not smh i lui"- fillow is 1 is betters, holds* 
hishcaiwill di ix i the tl it iinintix liko i lountr}- 
C'intlimm ot fonsilu ition x>I n 1 is, nt hast, inarmd 
yit > the ppir> i It is mtiirdl} divided into 
‘p-stures bx t nins fi 'i irs oi limistone, whiih 
ox e to tin w In li lull the ippi ir itu e of being foitiflc.il 
by i power cxcii greater mil more ancient than that 
of the Horn in IIi lnd lus ennp upon Ingleborough, 

we m ly be pri tty sure, and dropped his money about 
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— principally ffurpenny-bits of the F’onstantmc 
period—his brooclits, his potter>, and 1 hh| own bones, 
all over that neigh bout hood, with his li iccustomcd 
profusion The Uruids were thue, ot co\rse, giving J 
that artificial ringworm to the* crowti ot the lull, 
which it was their duty add pleasure to effect upon 


’’onstantme rainy weather, is beard to threaten and fret, and are 
own bones,also found m less* quantity in the chasm above it, 
iiccustomcd though the upwWd force of the water is the>e so 
l rse, giving strong as to cast f p stones of considerable size to the 
>t the lull, surface, apd evenfon the bank 
effect upon flit re is a village under Ingleborough called 


all waste places It had a beacon ilso, which can Clapliam, a great deal more pi< turesque than its 
still be seen, and lias o tin giveiiywarfmig to canny ' nictrojohtm naniesike, and from it the ascent of 
Yorksljue when i umy beothnd wls ibout to lmhe the lull is generally begun At the neighbouring 
a foray 'J litre is a good de il of cdptention 1 ctuccn 11 r ulwav stition ire to be re id considerable puffs 
these neighbours still, but after quite another sort' of | about Ins serene highness, anil pnrliculirlj i oncoming 


fashion, mil di miond cuts diamond mate ad of el n more 
broadsword Hie northern folks nmu non quietly 
enough by the London and Forth western Kulwiy, 


the stiueturo of Ins internal arrangements, which 
euinot Jiut bo gratifjing to any mountain. The 
tourist is entreated rto com* culy, and to spend a 


and bnuLhim gives token of their q mi itli ins.liad week in visiting Ingleborough and its c ms 


of the bencon of old In kboiou„h But tlier 


V quarter of m hour s w liking 1 nn s ns to the 


grand look-out jet from the pi t e where Us nuns lit, li unlit with its verdurous i lime inlthe fall issuing 


two or three tliousan 1 liet abou >on w isle of w etc is 
Lancaster tower and tov n , the hyl r > nnunm s^, 
mg the perilous sand roi is *wlu ti m i ft w horn , flit 
sea will ajjpn^tbun f i h l on i smoke [din mi 1 
steamer and wlim e/iile l at p nrul 1 ijs with 
little fisluug li link ts, lidts of wo II nl villi a 


horn the nti/uial like ibne it uul bill un Itur 
ifttrw aids we arrive I13 1 lie mtitul path w lmh w in 1$ 
tlirou h h If 1 ,)! mt itions, round the nuutitiius xile, 
it th mouth of the cue II11 entiance is wild and 
impisni , imboutr 1 in tiees, ml oicilmng with 
tt ii’n fulug ml omminls Mich a new of the 


glnfiniorino star, vane—an 1 uiy ,piop rly so—of | d ep 1 nine hem ith it, and ol the limestone shoulders 
some ivy-nniithd ullage tliurli tie n >utlis of j of oj, site Ingleborough, bare or half draped in 


thrtc fair rivers, running down with roam 1 1 1 vi 
and sweep from sw ar le 1 upl uni , on* tins si k* a 
sandbank 01 an isl in 1 low in the sea at el 011 tli if 
a »roup of mountains, the highest wlueh our 1 nclml 
has to bo 1st of 

But, filter all, our business is with Tr 1 I or011 "h 
Within The%Jiok eliatiu to of Orvun—the British 
Craigvan, country ot 1 links—ot whieli this lull 
is lord, is lionci combi d by mourner ilh e irtli 
chambers Itibbksdale, Wenmngl lie, Wliuililc, 


erten is woull le fit enough to field n the e>o of 
in am horik, dil my eh me e to dwell lure "When the 
t dlow t m lies ait lit, and the non gites dostd and 
loci i 1 iqon 11s, wo h in to wish ourselves outside 
mm, nl when wo hue stumble l over the sixty 
3 aids or so 1 f 10 lc piss i„e, wlndi is tin entire length 
of the oil < ivi mil ulrmicl tin fi w lomiy petnfie 
tions which el mu ibout 111 the (lark \atilt is cheer¬ 
fully as n oul H (olhnplites w^ri el quite eertam 
tint we hive lmil cnouji of caserns Lint at le st. 


and hall a scon ol othejv d il s, uimul ifin their j w is our experience of Cl iphain Lave a score ol jears 


and halt a scon ol cithuj- i 
respective nvi eurve so SI1U1WI3 md 

broadly arouaaMfiie wood d limestone cliffs, ire 
undermine 1 an 1 tunn II 1 for mil s lq the li ind of 
nature, and beneath them flow sunltsi sti im«, like 
Alph, the sacred river none knows v\' 1 tin 1 ml 


l p lo that tune, noH< ithst m ling rulvvays, and 
what is e ill d tl e m mb ot intellect ml in spile ot 
ik the lievvspipcrs Inel writttn igunst them, the 
lintel furies s'lll dwelt unki Ingleborough in the 


measureless tS mm ’ Often as .ve winder em 1 the beautiful paliee they had mli ibiteel ages before 

1 _ 11.. ar.. a.-i . l. • _ _ 1 _ . _ 1 I - » r _n. ..*1.__ . 1__A__ 1 _ .. . _ _ 


shoulders of Ingleborough 


the Jfeneist Brothers were i firm or Agneo] i vv is a 


gurglings from fonents which nciei find tli ir vv iv at liuslnnInun, or even a chill in irms ibeq knew, 
all to the upper woil 1, anil from out e.u e ivern ms lee nisi tli y could hear us talku g v here tlicir cuter 


mouth in the lull Wheins k, tiows a sti ( c tin wlueh, 
m flood tune, washes out pcriodie 1I13' old «ilvcr eotns 
of tile reign ot Idwarel I, lrom who knows whose 
deep-hidden treasury In (iigaleswiek N irs, v hose 


v ill vv is thinnest 111 \t to tile ol 1 cav 1 tli it foolish 
mortals pul a shilling lpicce for lool mg at vvliat 
lnl once bun a tittle stable of their own, but 
between it and them 1 partition hid been built up 


name unhappily does not convey any tele a of their sqmc two or three thousand years bchfl-e, of‘calcare- 


roal grandeur, is an ebbing m«l fl wing vv II of 
exceedingly “irregular habits having a flux an 1 reflux 
with a difference of from a lew lntlus up to a loot 
an! a Half, caused by some wonlrous subterranean 
powir, which miserable mithcniitui ns exi nn by 
the principle of tho double s>plion If 3011 In vour 
ear to the ground at a certain spot in Hi! liksel ik 
jou will hear how the watei e nines dovyi it Low don 
in fair>land, although not so much is irivu'et is to 
be *'«" rf Robin Hoods Mill Semi limes 

tremendouV funnels, of two hunched fict m d pth 
lead by a veiy direct route, md one which would 
take no time it all to traverse, lijit iltwn upon flics* 


o i« cone re tion ’ upon oui suit, md of fretted costal 
upon theirs so that they feared no intrusion Their 
niuincTS were similar to those prevailing in i uropian 
courts flic king spent a gieit deal of money in 
racin< T , md worse , the quoin, goal old aeature, kept 
bees, an 1 vv is eintent with eating bnal and honey 
111 In r pa-lrnr, 01 as is more likely 111 the liouse- 
kee per s room out of the w ly, for her simple tastes 
were much reflected upon and ridiculed bj her disre¬ 
spectful childtcn The 30ung prmco hit! his boon- 
companions, an 1 loved lus rubber at skittles , and the 
pnntcss, his sister, amused herself with her organ 
—foi she was very high church—or reclined upon 


mysterious streams, which are lit by them lure and frostc 1 silver eqpluons, while her mnidens (who, poor 
there, upon their dark road, as a tunnel by its sb ifts tlun^ie, were kip standing all the time half out of 
Black and deep enough the Ifater »oems, as vie peer the water) regek\) her with stones of fabulous mer- 
over the edge of tho ‘pot’ to look ot it nor d<Ks it man nn^rs, till they brought quite a dryness into 
snake us At all ambitious to imitate that subterranean her 03 es 

explorer, Sinbad, in trespassing on kelpie ground Tho palace itself was of extraordinary extent and 
Hellen Pot, which contains in it an underground splendour, tho apartments, though miny of them 
water-fall of no less than forty feet, lias been descended were vert lofty, being mdeei! used in some instances 
to the depth of thiee hundred and thirty feet, where as air-baths, never needed any support for then roofs, 
the black nver sinks into 1 quiet rotatory pool, an 1 but the architect had built up a crystal pillar or two, 
does not reappear to mirtal 1.36 for more than a mile hero and there, for ornament, and in older to swell 
Borne lew of these pots have flsh in them large dark his bill, which, after all, he had great difficulty in 
trout abound 111 Hurtle Pot, where ‘the boggart,’ in getting settled by the late king (1240 am), who 
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never paid anybody except m hia cmn I O TTs, which 
were a sort of bank-note without t{e water-mark 

A Statue was, however, erected to.lum by an admir¬ 
ing public in the Stalactite Galler where it is still 
standing, and as far as we (in juege of ^statue in 
the absence of the head and shoulders, a most 
excellent likeness 

It was in this very g tilery tint the princess was 
sitting with lia ittend mts, modelling a little Gothic 
church out of crystallised sugir when the catastrophe 
occurred that diove all the iai y fimily out of their 
ancestral lulls The king was in his counting house 
—winch, to say truth, was little better thin i, belting 
office—countin’ out the money*vInch lit lnd won it 
a late spring mcctincr, the queen was in her pirlour 
pirtaking ot her usual refreshment* the prince w is 
in the sluttic-illey, knot kmc the pms about, vlun 
‘by the holy St Ilonhcm,’ cxc'umed the pi mass 
who was caught ly the |iws, ‘if the air isn t cornin' 
in, and tile w itei mm mg out 1 ’ 1 lic'pnn ess w is 
not otten light when she was positive but tin time 
she spoke like a l xik A sen i it of the gentle mm 
w ho ovt ns the promt 1 li 11 b t a mi kn ' in the olel 
cave at tho ‘cihaieous coneh turn’ with a pickaxt 
uutil he h id pceki el a hole in it' 

Into wlut eh mv nil tenor the royal house boll 
was thrown’y tins citistroplie, we can lnngim from 
tile iwful sounds which wue he irl from within it 
the lime of ll aicielent but we «liill not deseule 
We would rather he accurate than e\cr so poeteai 
and we coni m om elus only to those untiel el 
which we Ime a ccrta iliotlelgc We ouischts 
did not enta file palace until lone ifttr its inhibit 
ants hail left it not i tilin' Ins b oil rcniou 1 
from the pi ice where ltwis found at the perm 1 o r 
then flight Inline lately upon sctnng fcot upon tin 
fairy side of the old cue, we find ourselves in the 
Stalactite G illtry There lie the tio tcl-ilva cushions 
with then pillows anl loitstools ot tli emit nuteml 
and hiving -as it sums to us the very mipre ssidn 
winch the princess must hav* left upon the in when 
she swam ivv ly with her nut lens tluoueh wlut little 
water remained Hicie stands the dittoing little 
Gothic stun tare, only vvantin'’ the portli to complete 
it, and with a stu pie of debt ate spar win h nu Is n 
peal of bells, msomueh is itsell u turns tothc slightest 
touch, the sweetest bell nmsi lnngmible Oi the 
left hand, i little fuithor on arc proofs nf the 1 nine 
wifely c ire of the gool queen, in flee es of silvery 
wool and tlie*ebony spoke of a spir n ng-wbrel, i 
tuikey s he id is all that lull uns of hei well orclcn 1 
laidce hut her fivourile bee hive of froste 1 silver 
lies on its stalactite shelf, and In r dark rich honey 
combs ire ringed beneath it lleyend is the little 
counting house, with a w itcry abyss close by, into 
which tlio spoitmg monarch levanted upon theverv 
first ilarm, leaving m Ins haste Ins joe key tap, also of 
frosted silver, upon the brink of jt wher it iji iv 
stands A passive 1 c ids oil, through vv ater, to tli 
left, is yet uutrolelcn by mortal foot, up which the 
princess must hive fled tor we e in swear to hei 
crystal slipper chopped it the entrance Presenth 
wo come to a wilcrfill, up which when they were 
young, many a generation of the water fmrv fmnly 
must have lovul to leap,*with tln/toiso of the old 
bankrupt king beside it of wine/ we have alre idy 
spoken Here, too, ire crystal pillirs separated in 
the centre, but still bt vndmg, the one half rising up 
from the marble floor to meet the other, depending 
from the vaulted ceiling - stalagmite and stal ictite— 
which proves vvliat little real necessity thele was for 
their being erected Be«idos these, crystallised nir- 
plants—as they seem—hang everywhere from the 
roof, to which they are att icliod by a number of deli¬ 
cate silver icicles, winch, when lighted up, have the 
prettiest and most magical effect. 


And non we mortals have to st^op painfully fear 
isoine distance along a depressed passage, wh$re the 
original inhabitants had, doubtless, no sort of diffi¬ 
culty in Riding, aful by tho side of the Stream 
winch still traverses the palace from end to end, at 
this time shallow enough; except in particular spots, 
and many feet bclpiv the nnrble w iter-lino which 
mirks upon "tin- / ills wl/t its depth lias been* 
wont to ho, a folemn, melancholy sound it ever 
in ekes, ‘low onfaliu sand, mil loud on* the’stone,* 
as'tlien' di it bus nlcel its banished lnilwtllers 
At list, and two hurxlrc 1 and sixty feet from 
the old circ, we airivt it the Gothic ball, of enor- 
ine length, anil wiih groined ind lofty telling. 
At one end of it is the 'pit n lid throne of tho queen- 
motler, ghtUrin ’with ihunond* with in unex- 
ploieel vista on the ngiit, tip which, it is probable 1 , 
she isc ipe.il witli I er he nscl 11 pools m the right 
eentre is tile mi 'mji mit iri in fount el of thm plates 
of silver spar vvlTso nVi avv ikened even by a 
tuortil luiid ar’ ‘till most r iv is! inor^^in Uie left, and 
opposite win re In built it pc r-’i^is for flic purpose 
it mnoyui'hs is r it ) e i i thems is the princes 
skittl Iky, dn till v llh tl rto of the pms^till 
stmling On loth si 1 s ot the lull are various 
c hinders nil 1 with le mm pir ti inspire nt, and 
t if i in ' p r V nelie ul n ly frot i tin summit, or brani h- 
iii' int> ‘hi bleu s ot eoiil-woik Tiom above 
del “I numUrs of t-pulhu., thuiklurs of stalav.- 
tit v hi h il miiltipli l by mnrois of limpid 
vv iter ingeniously plieil hone itli them, aig) below, 
tli rc is i n ‘ ]<«$ cti »et ot silver jftnd A noble 
uehvv ly hi Is bene into tae Alhimbra Gallery, 
win h, from the cue must mu ot it hiving been 
so long unpin! fn j miel to that of its similarity 
t> the Monish cm it 1 udj In our own architect at 
Sydenham bore the n imo Jones The lofty 

root wjiicli is hcautit illy tesselitekj 4 h interna ting 
lines of white niullc, iftei extending, without a 
single pillir til sunpert it for a very preat distuiee, 
suldenly ^iks to a mere viulh 1 passige, between 
two and three feet in height ilong V lue.li mortals 
have to ciawl ujion ve*oilen tlo,s provided for that 
puipose r lhi*is*e ille l the Cell ir G fllcry, but there) 
is not a \t 4i.,e of l in oi h ittle left to account for 
tlie designjtiui, anl this is tin more to be regretted, 
is the tr iv cling h re open all fours is so«hlborious 
is to damn 1 som km 1 if stimul int When vve liave 
llmost mile up oiu minis to be couth semicircular 
for tly? rest of om lives, the loof uses unexpectedly 
to an enormous ••Uif’ulc m 1 i min woul 1 he enabled 
to sti li diten himself though lie should^stand thirty 
feet in Ins shoes A\e. uc in v m wh it w is evidently 
the gieat clumber of an lienee, and it is the last in 
the pila c to which we di ill b ahl to p nctrate. A 
grin 1, stem justice hall it i» suiroun led with objects 
of awe * ithei tb in of 1 1 mtv Upon the huge sombre . 
walls ire written misteriouj Hum claricters, and 
from the roof linn eh sky elumltliers of stalactite, 
which shel i doubtful li 'lit over t’to sceno.^JJfe are 
now tw > tlious in 1 liou/unal feet from t fb entrance 
of the pala e an 1 halt ->s many feet perpendicular 
from the upper air' *It is indeed Ingleborough 
Within, anl vet wc hive probably not seen one-tenth 
of the wonders of this f my home A low archway 
leads /iom the lull 11/to water, and darkness, and 
space, ilong which alvmturoiis mortals have swum 
and struggled for sever il hundred y irds further, and 
still have be n fir from finding tho places whither 
the banished race have betaken themselves That 
they arc within there, somewhere, is all we must 
be content to know 

Auel now wc must return along the splendid 
succession of hall and corridor, into daylight The 
sun gleams brightly enough upon herb and leaf, 
upon rock and downland, but it meets with no 
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MI G U A i' 


I’OBY^OSl 
of tins pope* nit} 


^aiksav as the heuhngof tins pf.pet iniy ippiar to 
the leader, the (lower is nt virthch «s in entitx—a 
thin" tint exists, mil imy behinilh 1 i pluit ilmost 
ns legulnr as the sw illow m its flittinps tf- mil fio 
one that travils many nnlis mini illy , iml whit is 
nioic, a fishionable one— lesmtin > to tin ensile 
during the hottest season, to uiHulei m a winiimoii' 
tilt cool billows of tin Mediti rr mi in I hi n mu of 
this remarkable xeget xhh phinonunon is 1 / it i 

/iieiotlmntua among tlic licit mists ^h< / \ri/ h i I 
with the unlcirned • 

Very in\))} fitjWi titums lie (oiiinihl with this 
ex.tr ioitlmniy pi ml * n tin minds ot P loiniis mil 
otlui Arab tubes J lie imuiits ittnlmti il mu i 11 
lou/vii tups to the Host of lent ho ^)i pens n' with 
the notions of bo’li, liowuci, tlure run mis to us 
quite i Mith nnt thirni ibout this ipj irmtlv insi-- 
lufn mt slitnl? winch aillum itt m s sF\ iiiilns*in 
height, to apologise foi mtioduung the su i ct to 
our rt ulers 

r lo be hold this litlli ruse, it is not uifi°sirx to 
tell you«‘lo tgo to Juuho,’ no mii i uniomj 11 
mentiry jomnl^p is l qinicil' In tl i mil \ isiisil 
I g\ pt, by tin bin h rs ih tin (I i/1 ih s it in A l il 11 s 
wililtriicbs of hulls on tin no’s ol h ms s mil 
among rubbish in ‘sxru, ihuiilmt su mu ns ui to 
lit nut with lint likciuyiii Oih i tl in sol i isi 
mhi mt ixtcuoi, 1i m^jmisL to look up n or Inn Hi 
this w ly side stanSt** wlmli nciiUlul w i m h Ii 
it i It sson mil i in n al 

Bytheliws of i/r ii ih in toil i ' \ in toll 
tlusi three tlinus neeisbirx fir a pi mt hiiiniditx, 
licit ami ovx cruised ur Inc lust of th m is mills 
p ns i lc, in lsmiii h is w ithoiii il tj i i im in s < 1 
would not swell Slid witl mtsmllu tWnl I no' bin si 
its shill or ski.i in I licit, m iinniit itli w l< \ 
bum's x it urns gisis to youii- p mts { i jnn'ly 
ox 'jn-»which uc nuisstry foi itsixispn i 

With tlusi tuts bitini us uni i knowkl i tl) tt 
ram seldom fills in most pines wluti tl liisi of 
•Icrieho thruCs, how an \u to iiminit tor tin gxn i 
oidinttj cm must inci o‘ this plmt bt mg pi n ulu illy 
aburul nt anft downing it pit is ly tin si in si i on 
yeai ittir yeir, when, In the u know led_i d hi s of 
gcrminafton, then his him tint suttoui w utiiu 
whiili lsimlispensibli to pn>| ie ite xteit ilioii Low 
app irs the most rein ills ihh mil mo t dire i inter- 
, pusiiiun of nature for her oftspi n-—in intuposition 
huh short of nuraciih us, an 1 mini, jppiumllvs, 
fabulous as to he unw irtny ol r oril lint tin fut 
has b iblislktd hevolid doubt tint Im its own 

pm posts, fhis little plmt ptifoims mi u tl jouruys 
oxer a large extmt ol umntry and into the on in, 
wliuice, at a stated period, il or ritliu* its oflsptjn,', 
returns to tlie ongiu.l hunits, tikes root, thu,,s, 
and blossoms. 

In the In mht of sprint;, It hen mturi cists hi* 
brilliant vestu e, set with flowers and flown* ts of i 
hundred waned lines, over the futile x illtys and lulls 
of S\na and pirt ol Pile Mine, wlin cveiy hrtc/ 
i* laltn with ruh lniensc trom ormge groves or 
honeysuckle dells, then unheeded, amidol the rich 
piofimon of xegetatmn, or isol ited amid the deseit 
sands, blossoms the tiny It' e of Jeuelio On 
house-tops, where the sun’s ILrce rajs rend devices 
—on dust-lieaps, where lnlt-starvnl wretched curs 
prowl and dig for fool or a i eating-place—'whue 


multitudes throng The streets, and where neithir foot 
of man nor beast las cxer left imprint on the bi oil¬ 
ing sand, there fpiouts the wonderful Anasfal/ui 
hi urhimtua YVly n summer has furly set m mid 
flowiling /hrubs have eeised to blossom—about 
the Mine sc is on of the jeir tint Mr Bull and Ins 
f muly aie meditating a month’s trip to the sea¬ 
side fur fnsh bn / x and sea b tilling, xvhen the 
whole house is turned topsy-turxy in the pleisuiable 
iMitcinnit of picking fin the month’s holidiy—the 
lit so of Ji l u ho be gins to slu xv sj niptonis of a mign- 
toiv disposition list) How iMuiushcl Mr Brown 
would herd his girdeii riu lied in with the stirtling 
intelligence that sonft fixouritc lose hush or other 
plmt in the gtiden had exiiued sudden signs of 
if stir smess md, after i few prchiinii irj eflorts, had 
eju t tlv t iki i itsi If off foi the sc mm 1 

II ul)i Tsinnl, the lliilmnn camel mixer, xvlio 
witness s tlis phenomenon annuallj imountenrig 
mous 0 i im.5 toiy Amstitiui In lodiuihci simply 

I ms s to stroke hi piolihc he ll 1 and flesh <lm «'0 
his pi) i whil he pours into the i i-ci ears of some 
untrixill 1 noxiie It mis ibout this womblful rose 
—le _c i Is ri | hu with f ill) mill mi i, in w huh ilmost 
mxmihlx in it mi ininiention ible gentlemen tomes 
m foi ixollix il urn lines, is being the msti 0 ator 
ot this mxsti nous fri ik of n itnre . 

lh o hist siinptoni tin I’iseof Jcinho ives of an 
ippioul in r tom l tli she him ol all lurleixcs, 
tin In meins thin toll j si qpncntly witliei, ind 
roll tl tins lies hn dj into tin hit of a bill Like 
the funis th it ti ixiMul in ini'-shills tins plmt 

II si on i s its ll in ds ow u fi miewmk ot i < mni mi nt 
-li i) i sin mil wii lit f i uni iI/^iii tin miissiry 
|oui ill \ Sot li n, hi tin flown issunie I this sh ipe 
whin stung 1 mil brte/es swicp oxei tin I in I hlow- 
ii- h t nil fim il\ t iw irils the on m in tluir 
oi u 1 min i thee, liul i inis upiont anl c my 
with tin in the 1 dbs oi ti uni i oi I of im use, mil, 
ml u,no)ti 1 tin lie to s il ml hlownoxu in my 
md m iu\ i dn ii' mile of discit sand till tlnj tie 
hnillx XMinlel ii)> into the 11, i id swipt oier the 
eoist into the oei in 

Soon if! l tli little ) 1 1it tonus mt > innta t with 
tin x dir it mi) lilts i mhi uiifol’s ds If, ixp m Is 
Us li nchis mil t\p Is its „t K fun the biul- 
xissels Ihin 1 piismni the l itli i ) I mt finishes 
I a i arm, oi is sti in le 1 11 rid' up il th s i bra'll, 
llowexci this nay It, it sums exyl nt that the 
u*ls, iftu liaxui' him tlioiou lily <fttm ited with 
xx del in l'ou-ht link bj the x\ ms, md i ist high 
mil dry mm the lieuti When the westerly winds 
sit in with xiolmie fiom tin <n the x iSuy these 
siids hi k x itli tl mi, se itti ring them fu uni wide 
oxei tin ilt si rt ini anion- mliibitid I unis, and so 
simly is tin spun time tonus louud will the dcso- 
lit hm 1 is ol tli disirt 11 enhxcncd by the tiny 
bio,souls of tin 1 ?\ e ot Juuho 


O C L O L A. 

» 

\ 1,0M All Cl 

( Il Al 1 R I X\X I — !• VI sc VLAI.XI a 

Tin aigniliinnt A rase at bine put a peuod to my 
r fleitjons Believing the saxiges to be in sight, I 
spurred toxvards tl e front. Suddenly and simul¬ 
taneously the lioiscmen hail ilriwn bridle and halted. 
A few who lull been siriggling from the pith noxv 
hurued up and ranged themselves ilo„ir to the mam 
body, as ltSor protection Otheis wlio had been riding 
< ltelesbly in the ailvame xxere sttn galloping back. 
It was from tluse last the cry of 4 Iildyens’ had come, 
and scxeral of them s'ill continued to repeat it. 

‘Indyuns?* cri^d Ihckman, mtcrrogatn ely, and 
w itli an aur of incredulity; ‘ w liar did j e seo ’em ? ’ 
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‘Yonder,’ responded one of tlie redreating horsemen 
—‘in yon clump o’ live-oaks. It 's?ull o’ them.’ 

‘Ill be dog-goned if I b’lieve it,’ rejoined the old 
hunter with a contemptuous toss of the head. ‘I'll 
lay a plug o’ Jeemes’s river, it war stumpswou seed! 
Indyuns don't shew 'emsclves in timiner like this 
liyar—specially to sech vord lints as you. Y’ull heai 
'em afore you sec ’em, I kalklate.’ 

‘But vie heard them,’ replied one; ‘we heard them 
calling out to one nnother.’ 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed the hunter; ‘y’ull hear ’em 
diff’rent from that, I guess, when you gits near 


bered as tl4y were Vith their black captives, whose 
Jarge tracksi-here and there distinctly perceptible— 
she nod thal they were marching afoot. Of dourse 
tlieir raptors would* he detained in getting these 
forward; knd an thi-} lay chances ot overtaking 
them. • 

There were but few who fennel for the result, 
should we he Mile t/enme un^with the enemy. The • 
white men were fori of vnatlj and rovenge; and this 
precluded all thoi^rh'.s of fear. Besides, w,o could tell 
by their trail tli.it the Indians scarcely outnnmheied us. 
Not above lilty appeared tij constitute the band. No 


enough. It’ll be the crackin’ o’ tlmr lilies y ’uli hear doubt they were able warums, and our equds man to 


Dog-gone the Indyun's tl^ir. Twar a’coon or 


but tho*e wlio bad volunteered to assist me 


a catbird ye've heeru screamin’. I know’d ye’d make were also of the ‘true grit’—the best men of the 


a scamper the fust thing as flittered ftforc }c. 

‘Stay Wh.ir yi*7. arc now,’ continued lie, in a tone 
of authority—‘ jest stay vvhar yez are a hit.’ 

So saying, lie slipped down trom his saddle, and 
commenced hitching his luidle to a brainh. 


scttleniont tor mu It a,purpose. No one talked of 
going back; all declircd their readme s to follow the. 
murderers even to tlie heart of the imil in territory, 
even into the ‘covu’ itself. 

The devotion ot tTfrse uym cheered me; and I rode 


‘ Come, Jim Weathei ford,’ lie added, adiliessing forw.aiil with ligliter heart— lighter with I ho prospect 


himself to his hunter-comrade, ‘you come along— 
wc’H see whether it be Indyuns or stumps thet's gin 
these fellers seeh a dog-gumd -scare.’ 

Weathcifmd. antHipatuig the icquest, had uhe.ldy 
dropped to the umjnd ; and the two, h ivmg secured 
then horses, rifle in liand, slunk silently oft' into Lho 
bushes. j 

The rest of the pm ty, now •Mthereil closely together, 
sat still in tin ir saddles to await the result. j 

Tlieie was but slight trill ot our pilunee; for the I 
two pioneers vveic scarcely opt ot audit, when we 
heard then voices ringing together in loud peals ol 
laughter. 

This uieoniagi d u? to advance. Where tbeie was 
so much merriment, tlieie could he Auf little- d nicer, i 


ol vengeance, which I believed ti^tftffjr. 


and without waiting tor the utum of the moiiIs we 1 though not faster. 


.(HU'IIII i win. ' 

• * 

V ‘ 1 I 11 I1.VI1.’ 

R vi as not to near as we anticipated, l’rcssing for¬ 
ward as last a* our guides emild lead us. vve followed 
tin- trill for ten miles. *\\ e iiail Imped to find 
i in nge nt li ilf the distiuce. 

I The Inch ms c ither kiu vv that vve were after them, 
or, with their wonted ciycft, wen* ui'igriiing^apidly, 
uiii'cr Mison ion of pursuit. .After the committal 
ol such horn 1 .atrocities, it was natural for them 
to suppose til -v should tie pursued, 
i Evidently they were processing as fast as wc — 


rode forward, fl.rei tine our couise hy tluii continued 
eachiiinatioiis. 

An opening liiou -lit both of them in view. We it ho 
ford was ga/ing downwaid. ns if c\ immiiig some 
tracks; while Hickman, who s.uv ns coming up, 
stood with extendi d aim pointing to some stiai- -Img 
woods that 1 ly b-*\ on t. 

Wu east our eves in the diieetion induated- vve 
obscived :i iiiimher ot h ill' wild lion eu i it tic*, that, 
startle d by the tiamphug of our ttoop, weie t camper- 
liig otrtlnongh the woods. 

‘Now!’ died the hunter triumphantly, ‘ tli.ii \ 
yur Indy uns !*‘Ain't they a sivage consarn? Ila, 
ha, ha!’ 

Eveiy one joined in the laugh, except those who 
hud given the false alarm. 

‘I know'll tlmr war no Indyuns,’ continued the 
alligator-hunter, ‘ that ain’t the way they ’ll make 


Though tin* sun was broiling ’hot f sap still oozed 
fimn tile boughs tiny had aiiideiitilly broken—tho 
mud turned up In their hoi*i>’ hoofs, as the guides 
expressed it, had not yet ‘dusted over,’ and tho 
crushed’In mage was wet with its out* sip, and still 
piodimbcnt. * 

‘.list halt a hilur ahead,’ leni like si old Hickman, 
es lie nse eject after examining the tracks for tho 
twentieth time—‘jest lull a hour dog darn ’em ! I 
nevei knovfd rid-skns to fmvi l mi t isf alorg, Thar 
a stie.il in’ it like a -mg o’ stand bucks, an’■’jest 
’Pout now thar clouts .tie m a puWy ceinsid’uble 
sweat, an’ ,ome o’ tlur duds is st lullin’ at an angle o’ 
forty-five, I leeUon.’* 

A pcil of laughter was the reply t# this silly 
of the guide. 

‘Not so loud, fillers—not so loud,’ said he, inter- 
i opting the laughter hy un earnest v.live ol In- hand. 


thar appeal anee. Y ’ull hear ’em atme you sees ’em : I ‘ By Jeioo/ulim, th’ull hear ye; an’ if they do, 


an’ jest one word o’ device to j on greenhorns, as don’t 
know a red Inlyuu fioin a red eoiv: let sunu h’dy, as 


th’ull l^e some o’ us ’iti 
For y our lives, keep still «i 


us ’ithout scalps afore sundown, 
a still as mice —not a w old, or we’ll 


tltz. know-, go in the dev anee, an’ lift: riat o’ ye kcVp | he heeru : tlur as sharp-eared as thar ow n wolf-dogs; 
well thegitlier; or T ’ll stake high on’t the t some o' i an'd irn me it 1 b'liuvo thar inure ’n li lit a milojihead 
yez ’ll slei p the night ’ithout liar on yur heads.’ j o’us.’ * »' ' ‘ 

All a 1 k-'owliilgeil that linkman’s advice was sage The guide once more bent limi'ilf over the trail; 
and sound. The hint was taken; and leaving tho I and after a shojt reconnaissance of the tracks, repeated 


It was evident the marauders’’could not be fir the varupnts in less n a hour, itusii. 
in advance of us; this we knew from the hour at Obedient to the injunctions, we redo forward, as 
which they had been seen retreating from the settle- silently as it was possible for us to proceed on horse- 
ments. After my arrival on the plantation, no time hack. 

had been lost—only ten minutes spent inipropara- Xi'e strove to guide our horses along the softer 
tioiis—and altogether there was scircely an hour’s 'borders of the path, to prevent lho thumping of their 
difference between tho times of our starting. The hoofs. No one spoke above a whisper; and even 
frcsli trail confirmed the fact—they could not be a then there was but little conversation, as each was 
league ahead of us, unless they had ridden faster than earnestly gazing forward, expecting every instant to 
we; but that would have been impossible, encum- see tho bronzed savages moving before us. 
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In this way we proceeded for* anotli of half mile, 
without seeing night of tlio enemy except [ heir tracks ( 
A nfiw ol jtf t, however, now came in vier—the dear 
sky shining through the trunki of theyrces We 
were all woodsmen etiough to kijow that this indicated 
an ‘ oi (ning’ in the forest * 

M st of my companions exprt 'sed pleasure at the 
1,1 lit Wc liad now be&,v riding Ilong wav through 
the sombre woods, oui path oinuri obstruct! 1 by 
lhanes'ani fallen logs «o that a.slf^v pace hid been 
un ivoidablc They believ ed that in the open grouvi 1 
we Bbould move luster, anj have a bettor cliaucc of 
sighting the pursued a 

homo of the ohkr linnds, gnd espcc ially the two 
guides, were affected differently by the new ipppai 
nnce Hickman at once gave expression to Ins 
chagrin 

‘Cuss the clarin’ he exdanuel ‘it ire i -avann i 
an* a big un too Do amt the thing it II spoil all 
‘llow ?’ I inquirid « ^ 

‘Ye sec, Ot ordv if til ir a rradv aerosst it thev 11 
leave one till toflftr „ t It to watt h they II h sarlm 
to do that whether tl t v kn iw we r itt l im or not 
Wak wlmt loll is-* 11 kin no moi truss ltlinit 
beiil seen thin i tarryvsn o kajiftch An whit 
fullers that? Onee they vc sighte 1 us, in toorsc 
they 11 know how to git out o our way Tiul tn 
ftom the time we’ve b en i tiaidl n — hey 1 its 
durned near sundown '—I Vckon we must lx dost to 
tbar big swamp It they spv us a comm’ arter 
they’ll make sti ut custrut for that, and then I know 
what thc^y 11 di^ , 

‘What?’ 

‘They'll scatter thsr an ef they do, we mom,lit as 
well go suelmi foi lnrK n sts in snow tunc 
‘What shoul l we Is •” 

‘It are best (or the Info’ i c to stop heie a hit 
Me an’ fun W^ytfhtflonl 11 stc il lorral tj the elg 
o’ the timnur, ai sec it the \ vc rot uri/st the 
sat inner yet I t tliej aie the t we nivstmaki roun 
it the best wav wo km an’ take up tliar trail on 
the tother side* Ihar’s no othc dunce* 11 we i( 
seen crossin’ the optn groun’.'we nay pat is well 
turn tail to cm,can tike the batk tr'ick home again 
To the counsels of the alii itor liuntei there w is 
no dissenting voice all icknowlulgttl their vision! 
and he left to carry out lufl dc&iAi with iut 
opposition 

He anl his. companion, onco more dismounted 
from their horses »ntl leaving us halted anong the 
trees, advanced steiltluly towards the edge d» tli 
opening * 

It w is a considerable time before they rarue back 
and tin other men iuu grow in „ mipitient Mmy 
belieicd we wore only 1 ismg time bv this tardy 
rceonnaissanee, and the hull ins would be ttmg 
further away Some advised that the pursuit ^houlel 
be continued at once and that seen or not, we ought 
to ride directly along the tr id 

Howe ver c onsonant with my own feelings—hurling 
as I w’as’loCa conuh t w ith the hate 1 toe—I ki ow it 
would not be a prudent course to pursue I he guides 
were right * , 

These returned at length, and delivered ihtir 
report Tl ere w as i sax anna and the Indians ha 1 
crossed it They hid got into the timber ^n its 
opposite side, and neither man nor horse wijs to be 
seen They could scarcely have been out of sight 
before the guides arrive! upon its nearer edge, anl 
Hid m m averred lie had seen the tail of a horse 
disappearing imong the bushes 

During their absence, the cunning trackers had ' 
learned more Iroin the sign, they had gathered 
another important fact—that there was no longti a 
trail for us t) j lo f 

On entering the savanna, tie Indians had scaMeitd 


—the routes thdv had taken across the grassy 
meadow were as ijuraerous as their horses. As the 
1 hunters worded it, the trail * war split up into fifty 
pieces ’ They had ascertained this by crawling out 
among the long grass, and noting the tracks 
One m*'particular had occupied their attention 
it was not made by the hoof prints of horses, though 
some of these ippeared alongside it, but by the feet of 
men Ihev were naked feet, and a superficial observer 
nn_,ht hive fanuel that hut one pair ot them had 
p issed over tht? ground The skilled trackers, how- 
cver, knew tlm> to be a ruse The prints were large, 
and mis sli ipi n, and too deeply indented in the soil 
to have‘been produced by a single individual The 
long heel, an 1 scarcely com av c instep—the huge balls, 
ami bro ul prints* of the toes, weie all signs that the 
hunters easily understiod 'Iliey knew that it was 
the tt ill of the ncgio captives, who, doubtless, liad 
pio ic lul thus by the direction of thur guards 
Ihn uiK xpw ted ruse on the part of the retreating 
s iv i t,s ere itod chagrin as well is astonishment For 
the in uncut ill felt outwittcl, we believed that the 
enemy w is lost, we should be clie ited of our revenge 
Some men tdkcl ot the idle mss ot carrying the 
pursuit furMi i a few counselled us to go back, 
tiul it bit um icecssiry to appeal to thur lnlrcd 
ft)’* tin sivu c lot—with most ot than a heieditnry 
passion—onic moie 1 > inv jkc thcif vengt uiee 
At this uisis oil Hickman ihccrcd the men with 
fresh hope l was glal to he ir him spcik 

‘ Y\ c i m t get it cm to night, boys ’ s ud lie, after 
much t ilk ha 1 bt t n spent, * we dasent n cross over 
this by ir el um by dry light, in it s too big to git 
*•1011 it It ul t ike a twenty rude rule to circum¬ 
vent the durned thing Nt er aamnd 1 Let us halt 
by ir till the dart com s on I hen we km stial 
across, in it me in fun \\ c itherford don t scare up 
thir trail on the tothei silc, then this child never 
itc dlygator I know they 11 come thegither agin, 
aij wc 11 he like enough to timl the duincd v irmrnts 
< imped somcwliar in a clump Not seem’ us arter 
tin any more, they ’ll be ftelm is safo as a bar in a 
bee trte—an’ that’s jest the time to take cm ’ 

All appearul to igrec t) the proposil of the hunter. 
It was idoptcl as a plan and, dismounting from our 
jaded horses, we awaited the setting of the sun 

ciivrrn iwvm 

t B "SIM till lAVAVkV^ 

I now suffered the very acme of misery While 
riling m hot haste dong the trail, there was an 
excitement, ilmut continuous, that precluded the 
possibility of mtersc reflection, and kept my mind 
frnn dwelling too minutely upon the calamity that 
lnd bcfillcn me ffhe prospect of retribution, aye 
appearing near at hand—at every step nearer—all 
but cradle 1 ray emotions of gnel, and motion 
itsoAf— knowing it to be forward, and towards the 
object of vaccine —hid a certain 'filet in soothing 
my troubled soul 

Now that the pursuit was suspe ded, and I was free 
to reflet t on the events of the morning, my soul was 
plunge 1 into theylcepcst misery My fancy distressed 
ine wi[h dire images Befq,re me appeared the corpse 
of my murdered uKtlioi—her arms outstretched, wav¬ 
ing me on to vengeance My sister, too, won, tearful, 
dishevelled * 

No wonder that, with painful impatience, I awaited 
the gom % down of the sun, I thought I had never 
seen that, grand orb sink so slowly The delay 
tortured me almost to distraction 
Iho sun’s disc was blood-red, from a thick hazo 
that hung over the woods The heavens appeared 
lowenng and angry, they had tho hue of my own 
spirit * 
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The horse exhibited signs of such an l* to! licence. 
His muz7li* w is Tirotruiiecl forward, amt now ami 
then lie w is heird «sniffing' t)io ( air, in fdditiofl to 
this, he w tiki d in a dneet line, .is if making for some 
desired ohjicf < • 

Tin 11c vi4 produced a chetrimj efiect, and \k weie 
adi nuiiB in better spites when .31 it once linkman 
flu w up and halt* d the f^ie V * 

1 locle foiw ud to him to •i<-cert\ , i the c iu«c 1 
found him niK nt, mil appirently wdlNnii 
* Whj him \ oti stoppid ?’ 1 inquired ’ 

‘You must ill o’ ye Rtop here v bit ’ 

‘Why mu t \ve ? ’ demanded btur n l‘vlo 1 id 
pressed dun„«idc • 

“Tnnt ufo for us to go foft id tl i w n 1 u 
Cot a idei tli it them \ irnusits ‘ is hv the p ml 
Tiny he i unpul tlnr for sutin it s th onlv w itn 
tliar is rbout by n , m’ its dcuhtih like tint tl ir 
they ’ie conic thc„it!ier in’ c unpyj If lint In th 
else, an’ *we rule found m bus f ishion, thu II lie u 
usn cc nun’, nn ijwjo i.in inti the hushes mIiu mi 11 
See no mol m>’ cm Tintthitlil enough Idlers 
Tin mtc lie irilory m is itiMUicd in the ilhimitivc 
‘■y? il, then,’ continued tin m It ‘hettn fir ve 
all ?tiv hi it whin me in Inn Wc ithnfoid ms 
forrtd lo sre it the lull ms is tlnr We km find the 
pond now 1 know nhtr it lies In tin dPiih linn ft 
hoss Mnr til m It im t fui oil If (lie rt 1 1 ms 
ain’t tlnr, \u 11 ton lit bntk, in’ then ye/ 1 m unit 
on to it ’ 

This prudent cotn-c w*s willin r ’v i 'r 1 to ml 
the tno lutntft* mice moie* di mouiitt 1 ml lot 
forw ird ntoot 'I hoy uruh id objection to n j mg 
nlong mill them, m\ nn loitmts g n in i d mu 
to he their h ulu m 1, lc 111114 my hulk m th hud 
of one of niv 11 mp mions^J, uomnnniul tl 111 Its 
upon their c 111111 * 

Wo m like 1 sw.th nois liss tun 1 1 111 ,1 1111I 

11 is thllkly loveu 1 mill the Ion 11 ell sett { 11 
forming 1 oft b d, up in which the foofsti i> nn It 111 
'ound Time w u> little 01 no underwood ml this 
enabled us to "itv me with lapulitv In t 11 111*1111 s 
weliid stpiritul 1 u fioni mu flu tv t 

Our only t irc 4 n is limit kiipni4 tin u ht dine 
lion 'J Ills m e h ul llniost lost m belie vc* 1 1 vv he n 
to our i«tomslimoit wehdidil 1 li ht slmiiti tlimiph 
the trees** It u is the git un of 1 hit tint ippt ne 1 
to lie*bl 1/1114 fitch 

Ihekmnn it o’lte pionounted it the ennip fm ol thu 
Indians t 

At fust, we fhou ht of re tin mSt4 ml bringing on 
our paity, ldit upon itfltetim it \ is eicltriinii el to 
approach lieattr lilt hie u el mike uituu wlietlm it 
w s the- eSie my b e imp 

Wo walked 110 lone; r m meet attitude but 
ci ivdmg on hands and knees Wlicnvn the _,1 it 
.penetrittd the woods, we kept unhi the bhaifow of 
the tree-trunks The fue huine 1 111 the midst of in 
openin' '1 lie liunttrs remtmbcitd tint the 1 met 
wa? sa.nkutd bul we now sew the sheen of w ttu, 
and kne w ft must be the s 1 nt 
We dien neirtr and lie ire", until it w is no* snfo 
to idvancc fnitlicr * » 

Wo had anned at the ctlg" ef tl tunlcr t it 
snrrounded the ope mm;, we eoull m l! wmm 
surf ice of th" open 4iound>‘ tier wen l*oi is 
pickitcd ovei it and dirk lomia reeumhent under 
the hie light They w«e murderers asleep 

Close to the fire a man was sette l upon a saddle , 
he appe ired to 1 c aw ike, though lus hi ul w is droopctl 
to the* level of his knees The bla/e w is shining 
upon his ftee , ind both lus feitures tnd complexion 
tuight hav* been noted, hut fa the interposition of 
paint and plumes J he flee appeared of 1 crimson 
red, and tluce bluh ostrich feathns fell str i 0 glnig 
over Jus temples till tlieir tips almost touched lus 


ehteks. These plumed symbols produced a painful 
i.reio.,nition, I knew that it wis the head-dress ol 
0 < eola. * 

I looked further. Several groups were beyond, 
in fut, tUi whole open spite was eiowdcd with 
piosti ite forms 

| 'Jhcrc w is out however, tint soon occupied my 
I whole attention. It was 1 group ot three or four indi¬ 
viduals, silted 01 retiming along the grtss Tiny 
weie m sh ult, and from our pesition, their fe ltures 
could not he ie<04111*1 d , hut their white diesses, md 
I the outlines of then fmnis— so't, tvea 111 the obsninty 
it the slyilow — told that tliey were ft mil s Twoot 
I tin 111 were side hv suli, 1 little ipirt fioni the rest, 
one appe ired to bj. supporting the otliu, whose head 
it ste 1 in her 1 ip 

With emotions fcat^iilh vivid, I gi*td on th se tw > 
f irnib 1 In 1 110 eloulit tliLy w ue my sister and V ml 1 


i ir l mont ir 

I serf\ri \ mi m* 1 * 

l’n 1110 t lively fio tmg top ea of 1 ite ire thomepi- 

11I1011 fm livm r d imii the Allliitie teh 1 iph e ihle 
, —lIic lifting up if the Ini I ia -*tlii new lriingt- 
111 nt-. nil the liehn dogte il Museum it flu Civstd 
I’ll ite—tie omnium' the liov iIAeul m\ I xluhition 
with in u’mribh 1 (lleetmn ot puntuus the unde 1- 
41 oun 1 11 lw tv tie T( ill in or nnt,i and llunes 
I tmhinl me nt question the tie i_tin, ot Hi'Ben, anil 
tin nohle ispttl ol tint 1 ’ 11 1 11 tile nt IIousi, now tint 
the timts tie tiipi 1 of then *e it’ il Is—I’rofosor 

.Owens leetuns on p il i onto’o it til" Sihnol of 

turns the oiu.y 1 mil it Bu’ln 'em House, by' 

I old Wretteshv, pi* 1 U lit ot th li i\"i Mu 11 tv and 
Mr Bill pi si lmt of tin r mm in S intv — ml the 
fitlci n e 11 1 d ites sildi t d U 1 elu turn into the liov il 
•si let), 11110114 whom lie 1)ivul I nmistime, 11 uvey 
thl ) sv i li i’04isl II hi litem tin eeolo^iot of Duhli t, 

II J) lb ns of Bi ston, now ;i fissur of inlurtt 
histoiy it (71 is, im Wiu-.li iln f of tl 1 tiigonnnetn- 
i tl uivey if In 'n, md disiuvertr of Mount I veust, 
the lug! 1st pc ik of the Ilmialiya® ml othc s of 
„o d letnil Mo ttivn pioplc h iv not vet kit off 
t I'kmg ihout Buekles Hi'.lu/i/ ( l tti n 1 bool 
of S00 pa„is, vvluih loiiqri e a put < nly of the 
liitioduetio 1 Whit will the histoiv it si If number'' 
Moat iculers eonside 1 the hook to he li^e tile mthni a 
leisure 0 1 II in 1 it the i{ iy d Institution bnlli int, 
bu' f ill icious Mr But kle nevertheless ispcilnps 
the must 11 m ul ilili pci son now 1191114 m the liter uy 
hrnusphci lie 19 ikseiibed to us is 1 young man 
of lot time, who, lip to cijition, uenvtil se utelvany 
cduc ition In, lit v<r bee 11 it any school or eolkge— 
lut li is iuvuthcless stuiheil piofouudly, and mule 

j vvi inki'ul leiniiuments He lues qmetlv with Ins 
inotjier nt T on lon, in I in iy he 9 ud to j eml Ins d iy o 
mil nights mion_ ' books, ol wliuli he pissesses n 
v 1st stole — \nd students .ue i ongi itul iting one 
motilet, mil Mr I'1111771, on the success of the 
nw re tiling 100111 at the Bntisli Museum, as provt'd 
bv in fut, tint it was visited by '11170 jeadeis 
in IS > 7 , tint is/uitluduig tlu visits to the Old room 
fiotu jmuuy toVMiy, the new room not having 
bet a opened till\thc litter month. 'Hits is a 
triumph, and Londoners nt iy well he pioud of a 
room vvliuh Ins not its equal in the world The 
namhei of readers 111 IS »(> w is 03 , 422 . 

As icgarils the tclegriph, tlieie appeals now to bo 
a better cManeo of success than could by my possi- 
"hility have been expected list year, tonsidcimg the 
hurried way in which the pieparutions were made. 
Gro it seheiners too often forget that time shews 
but little tespeet to the things I 10 has not had a 
pretty good share in the formation of. In the present 
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instance, the table hna been coiled on boaid the 
Agamemnon md Niuqaia, with all needful cirefulness 
and *nn almost sclf-ni tin? piving out machine or 
break Ins been constructed, which is to obviate all 
the shocks and plunues a ship encounters on a 
rolling sea Mr Appolel Ins applied to Tins hie ik 
the principle of his crank, so nnuli dctestcl by 
prisoners condemned to hud labour, ns inucli foi 
its utter unprofitableness, as foi its distressing mono 
tony Henceforth, the unlucky wind minders will 
luve the satisfiction of remci ibcring tint for onee 
the crank has done noble sen no i lie two vessels 
aietoseim iwnj to tlic eentre of the All mtu, w hue 
tilt two lengths ol cible will a oe unite 1, ind then 
Aginumiwn will mike the best of het w n 1 > 
Hewfouu Hand, ind \ia/ia to Aftltnln Bn, md 
each thus having the shortest possible vov igc, we 
may hope tliit the grind expeumeiit will 1 u wicl 
with the sueecss it so eminently de'iives llu 
interest it has excite 1 ill iv he i idgc 1 of from the 
lift that the instituti in of (ml In ineers spent 
torn cvciinus of their oi hniiv nieetin s in idneus 
sion is to the best metho 1 of s nlun * the < lblc to lb 
bottom of the se i, md ol pirtirvm ' it tl ere It w is 
gone i illy thou lit tint i eoit of concictc woiillfnin 
round thee iblc "Wll -g't sufiiei ntpioteetum 

'I he Crystil l’lli e besides cert mi di sir ilk mi 
provements in the interim an ui.einents li s n w in 
the eeonil gillcrv of the gn it ti nisi p , m e\ uk lit 
collettion of ntltual produ ts md minufiitiii s 
forming m instriietive te hnolo ic il museum it Ins 
bten an ill geil ml elissifi il Jn l)i I’rit ml now 
with this mel the liiiiseuins it hensin^t hi ml tile 
British Muse uni, it will le the loiiilineix own fault 
if they be lime not\ilI in r j me ' oil conn ion thin , 
and uncommon tilings to i • 

As refuels tile inctiopilitin dr mage qu stun l 
new it pent Ins been iliiwn up si twin, tint the 
former estimated cost may 1 1 mimed in iniomit it 
uconiintiils that tin outl ills slioul 1 It, pi li nl«nn 
e teb bank o* llie Jliamts b twien Wool with an 1 
I nth en 1 assti Is—w li it h is long 1 it n kuo v u by 
those best acquainted with the sul|c t—tint the 
st Utmi nts so oltfn nude is to the noxious liilluiiue 
ot the 111 lines is m <x x,„u ition A tnlil liver 
must necessinly be muddy the w iter m its itemriiit 
flow pioiluics no ill elite s, it is the mud 1 inks only 
which Unit the m Hence, by cmying the outl ills 
down to the lot ility proposed, uil by embinking the 
streim iii iks'jnssace tlirou„h the ni(tii|olis tli 
eh position ot mild will lit prevented mil the Inti in 
will never be left dry it low w itei llie most hum 
ful eonhlion of river w iter is when mixed with si i 
wtter, is martlie mouth I lie lijnt insists upon 
the embankments, not only tor the linpiovtiiitn' of 
theclnnnel, hut also foi the uchitcitui il emliolhsU 
inent of the city, anil the re e rc ition of the mb ibit int s 
And le not open spues foi a (nation ind spuis n k 
in a uty where, is m the weekending M irclf U, 
a child is boin even five minutes > Ineie is to lx 
a new puk of forty itres in the iKi,libourhoo 1 of tli* 
Kensington Museum, why n it Ixy out Snntbfielil is 
playcro mil for the benefit of those who do not live it 
Xensin#ton? Pity favours physicil development, 
hence London and Lonelqptrs w ouUPihkc b —imtrs 
Papers bilve* been re id ind d^c issul befoic the 
Society of Arts, on the progiesi/of tlio cleetin tele¬ 
graph—on non—and the piogiess ml present stite 
of British mining, the last no unimport int subject, 
seeing that our inetallifeious products ire valuid it 
L 35,000,l>00 a yeai One of the risults.of the w u 
with Bussiawas a m irked improvement in the menu* 
faeture of iron, and this has suggested the way for 
further improvements. Bessemer s process is still 
being experimented on, with a view to pa fiction, 
and there is another kind of ir»erest attaching to 
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tiding subjects rf plan has been, laid before the 
,Seottn>h Six lety of Arts by Mr Robert Aytonn, for 
woiking i nil mines ill a way that lenders explosions 
impossible/ ml he Suggests tint in mines woiked on 
the piest rtt seytoin, 1 rooms of refuge ’ should be estab¬ 
lished, to which, in*e i-e of explosion, the miners 
might fly from the e'h.cts of tbe ifter dimp 
Mr Mallctslns ttuimd J ?om Niples with a fllll 
lepirt cf (he tumble, vet Jitcicsting phenomena of 
tie i uthqtiikiv")}uh ik iuntil m th i j kmgdom a 
few months i,o lie fmn 1 tint the particulars 
lutheito published conceiniii,, f lit utistiophe are by 
no me uni g\i,.„irittil whole ilistn ts are htcially 
lit 1, tunic el upsuli ,dow n, is it Wirt, and one of 
tin t iwns tl louji wlSi ii hi pis**e 1 a pi lie as large 
is 1 in voitli—w e* to.use his men f„uu of speeedl, 

I luettl to piwlei Hi exploit 1 the elicits Of the 
slioiks as fu is they vur visible in til directions, 
i I has i lived it mine import ant tone lu«i >ns ns to 
e utlq i le plieu item mi ills ill ot vlutli, as 
well is i tus o* Ins |i unite ml pii tori 9 of the 
limit xv ill q, i irm die tiineyi .'tiui<*le journil. 
lilt ,1111 lev, in i It m i Mint s ison exposal him 
to mu h pi iv Hum, in 1 ts witnessing the rtuglit- 
ful deslitiiti n, fte w is itti ked by lever, ini dckyel 
tl ul v i i tlm i weeks 

*Jn 1 1 inis* M Bteliil Ins mule some eurious 
i Vjeni nits on the Infill u e of I ijit on Animils, 
ml 1 n I lint those irextuies wlieli lire itlie from 
tin cl m nil hive imtlifL 1 uiil,s nor bimilua*, 

mi li i , i nmuliblc mo like it tons un h r diflmnt 
eolouii 1 ins Iii exqpc d the eggs A fli*k (1/iiicei 
i i nn u) under be 1 „1 isces pt six ifift lent lolours 
httl niv,ot» were hatched 4 rom ill, hut those 
under tli Hue uil vioit tivs vvire moic tlnn i 
tluil lir,ei tlnn those un It i tin gi en I rogs, 
ahull 1 v re ison of thin ‘.wkcl ‘km, ue vuy seiisi- 
tnt to li,hf give oh lull is niueli iiiort i irbonie and 
in i tfven linn unlirtli gueniiy i? multi the red, 
but if the fr*„s ait skiuucl, mil die expiriment is 
iije Hi 1 tli exetss is then with thus undci tlie rid 
riv -luffs id m 1 m i duk ihunljj.1 list oi e lnlf 
lees of mo store ly cnioiiti n tlnn when placed m 
common d ivhjTt Hi me i f ipp ug tint these poor 
imphil i win h some plivsiulu ids believe were 
Pit etc 1 lot exp nnieiit il puiposes, lit i hiving fur- 
msl nl el A i as to tl c phenomena of the niusi ul il and 
m iv oils systems th e feet ot poisons ofnioth, mil 
tluicby ulv lining the neiiit of plivsmlogy, ire now 

II hi ti rtiueil into iiuniftst it ions ol 11 e influent * of 
light? f i the 1 au»(it of humanity -M il li Hive, 
ill the tl ii 1 vellum of his Jicnhi ^ Ih nrity, 
lust piilliched, it nows the whole «utiiie ot eltitro 

j lieciol unl leimnds prutitiomis tliyt, as the 

dilfe rente between tie cliitrieity <> tl i mustles and 
of the nines is now cli illy ectil lisi tl so must they 
he latiful in ipplying their n me 1 s not to waste on 
the nuisehs wlnth uetliehe turn m tors, the electric* 
ctureiits mtinlid solely foi the nines 

Hie Gc liucil ‘so i ly hiee Ini a pape r on 
‘Clnii,es it level in ^itill \\ u s, in^SWis*}' 
anil mi on the \nliiril Onuui ot Boik Bisms'— a 
question wlnth il might 1> tlionjit, hid been decided 
long v„o m livour of nitine hir ( hailts Lvell is 
busily emjlove 1 on tin mq ntint subject of voltamc 
gtoleyy, nil it appixrs to tilt no smell iiriele ind 
cniofii ueincnt ef , ft „ists th it th moieehsroveries 
are mafic in their 1 minute science, the moie da there 
ippear still to m ike Air llenwood, while Considering 
the nuniuiiiis ob-civ itions lit Ins mule on the tem¬ 
per itiue of mines, sets on foot the mqmry whether 
the lit it lit low the surf tee is caused bv central flic, 
or ly the simple juxtiposition ot different rocks? 
And t liking of mines, there is something to wonder 
at m the returns from the Buna Burra eoppct-mines, 
boutli Australia. Ihe first excavations were made 
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m September 1 ( 845 , by twelve mineral now the 
number of miners" is more than a thouimd, the ora 
hitherto ilng has ynltlul 28 000,tons of topper, and 
a settlement numbering jOOO souls is established m 
the m lehbourhood — By news• from Satin we learn 
th it iliout eighty It igues from tint city, near the 
b m Train lseo rner, i Are it u it* il eknosit of mtiate 
of soda has been ihbc\urtd, eK'nelihg for sixteen 
miles phmg a valley Rir Colqulian Grint, in a 
paper published by the Geographical Kai ctv, gives 
a description of Vineouvei’s Island wul worthy of 
consider ition, seeing how *11111111 Ins 1 een sul eon 
corning that island as a field foi mu riVion It is 
270 miles Ion' mil from 40 ( to i 0 miles wide on 
the average, with but compiratively a snnll propor¬ 
tion of land av til ible for culm itnm, w hit h is found 
upon tlio eoast llm nitcnor is described is hope 
lcssly barren and dreary 'I he settlement of Viitom, 
founded in 1 S 4 J by tin Hudson^ Bay Comp my, is 
one of tile pit ismtest sites • But worst of ill is the 
climate, nuthinpjiut snow and ram from Uitober to 
Mircli, and patching licit foi tin lest ol the jtm 
In words ol the .Tisuit mission 11 >—‘hint 111 ns 
d Inter, 11 (ju itr nuns il enfei , 

Another f it t eonneetul w lth groin v is the com 
position of l ml ling s mdstones on which sonic 
important iriforinaticn Ins reeentlv lee ft 1 ml bc^re 
the Eoy al bieietyof 1 ilmbnrgh Mr Bio x am nnili 
experiments on sandstone taken from Ciuekith 
quany and other pi ices neir I ilmburgh, and finis 
as one of the exusi s of ills ntcgi ition, th it even pure 
water will dissolve somethng out, ciri nc nil 
moro, anil free nnnn li iu Is, sui h is ire found in 
the lain water of towns, most Hit absorbent powa 
is astonishingly gnat 1 blith ol st in submitted 
to a drying pioiess list pearly six 11 111 1 ounces to 
tbo tubie foot uiolhfo' bloth eoikcl 111 water, 
gained moie then thr e pint., ml a Inlf to thp cubic 
foot Rennrkine on tlicsi properties, Dr George 
Wilson truly savs ‘the eiroi of thosl who hope to 
render buililiiiLS dry, by eonstruitmg thg r w ills of 
solid sandstone, will be sufficiently i[ pan nt ’ Ari I11 
tcets and builders will do well to bt,ir llicse 1 its 111 
mind whin dialing piuis lor ntw houses or when 
ex miming the spei miens of building stone fropi 
Scotland m the Gryst il Vilite , 

Ap n% irv instituted by the Belgim gnvirnmmt 
merits atte luon hoi some ytirs, a notion bnl 
giown into a belief tint icrtim minuticlories were 
prejudicial to health and vegetation, and so ,much 
disquiet arose tli rmpnn, tspci tolly in the provinie 
of Namur, tfi'it the gouinoi repot tel it to the home 
department at Bi iishIs A e onmussion w is ippointc d, 
two chehusts and two hot mists, who commenting 
tlieir inquiry in June 18 " pursued it carefi y for 
several months, confining themselves to lieieries in 
, winch sulphuric mil soda, mpp ras, ind 1 blonde of 
lime were nude iho two ehemists witched the 
processes, and noted the eseipe of gises 110111 the 
qlonoaajuk lliej /’wOiisuler coda fietones to 1 the 
most uoxiSua, and tall chimneys 11101c liurtful than 
short ones, because of tin* gieatci suifiec ovti which 
thoj diffuse the vapouis , * md till Ouinnejs by 
quickening the draught, discing 1 rises which ot icr 
wise would be absorbed in tbc 1 issige lleiic, 
contraiy to t'10 commonly r«.tncd opinion w this 
country, they bold tint there is less dispersion ot 
deleterious vapours with a short ’hininoy than a 
tall one. 

Iho botanists on tl eir part shew, as might be anti¬ 
cipated, that the effect <n vegetation is rooBt shewn 

S ie direction of the prev iluit winds, nnd more 
taiams .and fogs than in clear wc itlier l hey 
Mb beyond a doubt tne hurtful mfluenco of 
% duo to tlio presence of hydrochloric and 
IWic acid, and they find that tlio greatest 


distance at which the mischief is observable is 2000 
metres (a little over an English mile), the least COO 
metres They enumerate thirty-four kinds of* trees 
which appear to be most susceptible of harm, begin¬ 
ning witl^the common hornbeam ( Curpmut, Betiilui), 
and ending with the aldei, and between these two 
oimr, in sequence, beech, sycamore, lime, poplar, 
apple, rose, uni hop As regal ds the effect on the 
htillii of men mil anmiils, the commission find the 
propoition of tlciths per cent to be lower now in the 
surrounding popul ition th in before the factories were 
est iblished from 1 111 5 S it h is fallen to 1 in G6. 
One ri iron for tins improi enient may consist in the 
bcUct means of livim, insing out of tlio w ages earned 
in the factories However, the commission wind up 
their report with* in issuianie that health, either 
of men or horses, suffers nothing from the factories, 
md vegetation so little, that farmers anil gia/iers 
miy dismiss their fear, and the government refrain 
from interfering 

I he Academy of Sciences at Vienna is actively 
cn iged m multiplying stations for initeorologieal 
nbserv ition throughout tlio Austrian empire—In 
Upper ( tnali the rillicition office at Toronto lias 
m 1 Ic arrm imcnts wheuby 1 ertnn senior grimniar- 
st bools ill over the p ounce shall'be furnished with 
trustworthy 111 tiunients nude in 1 n^land for taking 
complete sines of ol nations, from all of which 
we liny li pc for v 1I11 ibli results — 1 here are a„nin, 
certain canous we itliei flits to record on tin 21st 
of April it wis hottii in 1 111111 -03 degrees -tlnn in 
my ot the "t itions in * irre j on knee with Bans two 
of wl uli ate Aimers mil M iln 1 but here in Tonilon 
on tnc lftli of the si mi monUr, the temper tture 
rose to 70 dc„ie^s, md the diy ended with a heavy 
tliunihr storm 

Loicrs of ancient art will be giatifiel to hear that 
a consi’ciallc collet tmn of the Bulrum antiquities 
art now in the British Museum II ey are believed to 
bi ot the age of M msolus — 1 he postm ister general 9 
report shews tint the number ol letters delivered 
within tin United Kingdom in Is >7 w is 504 000 000 , 
an lniua'-e ot 20 million ovtr lb ■(> As many letters 
pi s through the Al inihestci pist office done is were 
delivered 111 the whole ot Kussi 1 in lb i 4 —n unelj 10 
nn lion Ihe iverue distribution of thit astounding 
1111 ill tr of ktleis w is 21 to tvoiy person in I ngland, 

10 m isLOlland, and 0 in litland 

- a '^ 

♦ 1>K III/VI. I ill BLACK Ml LL 

It 1 not mstoniuv fn oni jinoihcal woik to make 
extnrHi 111 mtlii I ut theieii av hi instinct's mwhich 
1 Lnach it tie lull \ ill hi held is luslihed We find, m 
tlu see 0111 numlir ot 1 in v monthly raigizne, stvlcd the 
1 njh\h B mum Tun mil a puce of ictual life lnstoiy 
o r 1 m st heroic an 1 touching 1)111 utor By presenting 
sime 1 11 s of it to a wuht elide of lcideis, we believe 
we Ah ill l e it once'imiiroving the hcaits of oui filends by 
1 pre loan IK 111 ucs ng stoi >, and 111 th ng known to them 
1 ilevei it I piomising aspunt ol tlio penodici) press, 

11 ivmg ficu ly in view the ulvancement of the mtiiests 
i wi m ml m 1 lie nan ittvo is in account of the pro- 

fes lunal e nn ition of a veiuif rnghshwotnan ipsi ling in 
Vncrie 1 who Im.somiwlm istonislud tho woilil by be- 
conmi* 1 ligular dkilo n i’d j lijsiuan, nnd settling in that 
enmity in Kcw \ok Ihe narrative is thi pioduction of 
an a linn mg and s\ mpathisin„ sistei Lh/abeth Blackwell 
w is the eldest ot a family ot seven, thrown with their 
molhfi on the woilil by the «arly death of tlieir fathei 
m cinbai 1 assed c 111 umstances She h id a sevi 1 e struggle 
for some A tis, stuving to roiintain herself ind help the 
lumor lmuches by teidling At length, hiving by 
inconceivable self dmnl saved a little money, slit entered 
upon a courso of education for the profession of a 
physician being of opinion that women aro fitted to become 
medical practitioners, ind that she would be doing her 
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sex some service by shewing them the way. It will be 
found in the ensuing extract, what difficulties, in addition 
to thdlc of poverty, she lud to overcome before the 
attainment of her wishes. 

‘In May 1847 , aftu thrte years ot incesssfct applica¬ 
tion, doling which the closest study bid ooufpied every 
moment not cn„agcd in tcichin,,, she left Chuleston, 
and wtnt to Philadelphia, where she endtavourtil to obtain 
admittanco to the medical schools, but without success 
The physicians at their head wuo eithei shocked ui 
angry at her icqnest, an 1 fhe deon ot all those schools 
weie closed against so unpicctdi nticl in tpplu ition, 
and finding it impossible to mil hosclf o( tin fiulities 
provided foi students of the olhet six, she nowtiitiud 
upon a course ol private anatomic fl stu ly md dissecli 
with Piotcssor Allen, and of mi Iwih ly.with Or tVaiini,- 
ton of Phil ulclphia But althou di she could un lonbu ellv 
learn much Horn the pm i‘e h s jus of eonii < tent instim 
tors, she felt that so li lament uv i mode < stnly could 
not give ht r the solid medical education i< suiting fiom a 
rcgulat collegnte c ins', aid, lmriovii, as it nas hei 
aim not to incite igm i mt o* h df educate l tinule pic 
tenders to an unanl housed assumption ol tne ( hysiti in’s 
ofiice, but, on tiiL contrin, t > piocmc the opening ol tin 
legitimate appioiches of the ifu lical i ucer to women 
senously desnous to qmhfv tlicmselves hr the woithv 
disiluigc of its diifcis by j issing thiough the ecms< it 
picpuatiou piesewbcil to tiiui hti ihnissioii to in,idu 
medical college, in l the acquisition ot the midii ildqhmn 
—as i sanction 1 u hu own touise md i jock lent hi 
othei women—wuc issentnl to the lanying out ol hi i 
plans bho thru hi o piocuied a list ot ill the im li il 
colleges m txisUme in the l iiityl St ites, mil pn n e ltd 
toaiidicss in application lor aduussi in to taili ol then 
m sue I CsSKIll 

* ‘ 1 .tm scndin„ iuMaiiowsin cvciy luccUon, nmiit n 
which in iy hit the milk, she lcmiikw m a Uttu wnt e i 
at this time 

‘IIci q plic itmu, tliou,h iccomp inicd I y i culi i iti 
of hu hiimg g mo thtoii„h the i< niisite jiej ti ittn 
icudy uiuli i l)t 1 ) ckson u is icluscd hy twclv mcli il 
lollegcs In some i iscs th ufusilwis tonclit 1 m flu 
shape of a hon ily on tht sul oidmiti pi itn ii assigned to 
woman by nature ini socuti, an l hu pusuiiptien m 
wishing to entu i spliete lescutd to the nob'll six ii 
an exposition o the linpiopiuty ml m Itlnnev mqh d m 
awomans tttempt ng to le mi thenituic inllinsi h i 
own pin sic il oig mis it on 1 n e\ei il months it q [ i u 1 
as though evin hci ttnuity of pmposc would tul to 
break thiough the laiueis ot pieimhu, md leutim 
opprsedto hu on i\uy sale But it length hu pnh, 
so long obstiueted, Ingm to gtoiv i le liei # 

‘Among the ipphi ttions she hid mil t'nou„hnnt th 
length and bieadth of the tinted Stitcs oni lu l li n 
adiliessul to the Mulu il ( ili„c ol the TJmici ity t 
Geneva in the state ot New loth Hie f iculty ot th t 
institution lining (onsideiid hu iequest, igiu 1 tint 
they saw po letson wliv a woman, possessed of the 
requisite pitpu itoty uqunf im nts, should not 1 c admit 
ted, hnt feeling th it the question w is one whose dcusn n 
must lest, pi letn illy, with the stndcmx tlnmsclves - is it 
would hivi been eisy tor them, if so disposed to lend i 
a pi ice in the impluthnatie untinihli by i I uly—they 
determined to refei the nuttir to thorn, and, bavin r 
cillcil them to B ethei, kit the a[ pin ition with tin u 
foi ctuiwh ition and deusion the students, hum, 
discusseifthe subject, derided unatnn ously m fivimt ef 
the new applicant, md i‘ preamble^ mil “resolutions’ 
Weio di iwn up ind voted by thciiiymiitmg hei to end i 
the college, and ph dgmg themselves “ liidiv idually mil 
collectively, that, should she do so, no woid oi ut ot 
theirs should evu cmsc hu to re B it t the step ” 

‘A copy ot tlitsi “resolutions,” atcompmied tiy a 
letter of invitation horn themselves, hiving Cceri ti un-, 
nutted to her hy the tieulty ot the umvusity, she wuit 
to Geneva in November of th it ve ti, w is rnteicd on the 
oollege books as “No 417 ,’ and threw huselt into the 
■tody of the various branches of medical learning thus 
opened to her, with an ardour pfopoi boned to the 


e had Sad to overcome Jri gaining access 


‘But thowiosition she had striven so haul to*attain 
was not nJ(!iout ccftain inconveniences, inseparable 
hum the smttge of the case; and though she had 
weighed, and wis piefuiad to endure them, for the 
sike ot the kriowkiJgj thit slip could obtain in no 
otliu way, it pill re ulily r/iderstood tint a young, 
md sensitive worn\i could nq/find heisclt placed in so 
novel a situitinnfland assist’d all the demonstrations 
involved m a eoinplMc com so ol medteti exposition, 
without on isumil seven* tml to her feelings Aware 
tint the possibility of hu’„oing through with such a 
courso depended on her being ihle, by her nnmoved 
depoitmcnt, to can e hy 1 pristine tin re to be regarded, 
hy tliuse atiuind he], not is that of a woman among 
ii m, but ol one student Among hie hundud confronted 
only with the fiiitli md dignity ot natural law, she’ 
icstiictcd liusell, lor soim time attei her entrincc into 
the tolligi, to i diet so u B ul is ilmost to bench upon 
stuv ition, m Older th it m involuutuy th mge *of colour 
nn„ht htLiay tin tiding ol tiiihm v-smciit oee ismnally 
in iti i hv the licust-uy 1 1 on ape ikmg Tfif scientific 
i ilv is How fu the itt umeut ot i selt-c<J||mand 
which ii ml ict i u unti i one us lmptssililo als’that 

I I t stitnte can he attulutcd to thee fleet of such a 
dot, nny le dmltfnl, hnt hu adoption of such an 
cv'p limit s tjo elm utu -Lie to he omitted here 

'limn litt lust idnu i n i to tin tolhgc until sho 
’eft it she ilsimth it m im linllc mil to piss m and 
out wit In u< t ikm, uiy notnc (I tin stu loins, going 
Ii i_lit to hu si it, md nevu 1 inking m my other 
liuetum tlnn (o the ptofyssm md on li^tnotebook 

‘llivv in i suy wis ho eng uni peetiou to the pro¬ 
se cu* ion 1 1 tin u drams tisl slu In l issinind, may bo 
iiitu nd fioin an imuhiit wh th oceniiel dm mg tlio 
li < ture m the i iiplullu ati e, i sooit tunc attu het 
ilmmmn Hit s n i j (C t of the lesson happened to be a 
|uituulir!y tiling one, in 1 while the In turn was 

III ti i vhu n with his demonsti ition, ,a folded paper— 
ivilnitly i note was thiown di wn hy somtbodvm one 
ot the uipci tins h hind hci md id) upon her aim, 
win 11 jt 1 1^ eonspiiuotislv wlitc upon the sleeve of her 
link dies* bhi fdt,,mstimtndv, th® tin note con- 
tuici some guess impel (mi net, tint tvnv eve m the 
1 milling w is iq on hu in 1 th it, if she*im mt to remain 
iy tht tolh w she must up 1 tin insult, then and there, 
m sutli i v iv is t > pice ink tin oituimicc of any 
si ml n ut Mithrut moving oi i using behoves fiom 
h i note lool, she i ininm 1 to vviite, is tliougTi she 
hill not ten cm 1 tin | ipu , ml when *slu hid limshed 
liei nptes, lie slowly htiid the inn on whitn it Iiy, until 
sin h nl bioiujil it cfc uly within view < t cvi iy one in the 

I ml hn„, m 1 then, with t ic slightest pos >Ji turn of the 
vvust, sin c mscil the ofliDsivc missive to dicp upon the 
floei Iln ulion, i onto i potest ml an i,ipt il, was 
icifeet v midtt tool by tin tuluits, an 1 , in an instant, 
tht mq lull itn l n, with thin enu-c ic Ipplause, 
mmglcyl with hisses due etc I i„ mist hu towaidly 

i sul mt llnongliout this sc me she kept het eyes' 
ton tmfly lived upon hu i ole 1 « 1 , taknq no more 
ipputnt iiotnc ol (his wdc mu demotistiaticm th m she 

II 1 1 ilom li (he iiuw di cum i_.,tc sston which lia'^sr^i- 
u foith But hu position m ilu college vv is mule fiom 
tint moment, ind not tjn slightest innoy inee of any 
kind vv is evci igun itump’ed tluonghouL her stay 
On tfie lonUirv, a smetu u,ird it onu kindly and 
ic spectful, was the net foi waul ivmced towards her by 
he i ftllovv stu lints, ✓id tlnmgh, im obvious reasons, 
she still eoiiti mid » hull huselt aloof from social 
intercouise with thorn yet, vvlienovir the opportunity of 
so doin a pic ented itself m the eouise of their common 
studies, they alw ivs shewed themselves ready and 
inxious to iciidei hu any good offices in their power, 
ami sumo of them aie among hei truest fuends at this 
day 

‘ The feeling of embarrassment which had caused her 
so much pain on liu first appearance among her fellow- 
students was, however, soon modified by familial ity with 
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topics foimime tl ° sub|itf of daify study, and wis it 
length cuti my Jbsoibid in the glowing Intel est au" 
admiration iviitul by Hie wonderful and trautiful me- r 
ch in mm of the hum in ti inn Hi t the suP in g it h id 
caused hoi, <n lie i inti one into the coilcan suggested 
to hd tic <h ir.ihihti of pi midi ig a fu ->t-cl iss medic il 
stlnol in tin mc|tim of iinnh s udents only—in 
institution which slit lioj* s to tbltUtsh in till com si ol 
'turn L ’ 

‘ Hot though the ‘ I ill-student ’h^i thus inadi pood 
her position Mithin the w ills of the Colli tin s ispii ion 
ind hostile mi ositi «itli which she w is liguihd in tli 
little town wis Ionj m subsiding s,| 1( t nil 1 not, it 
fnst.oltuii i’miss on to i suit il li 1 ind nj*-lious the 
hetils ot thosi (st ililislnncnts •Inline lit in tin ( it in 1 
with the dtsiition of tillu best inmate il she w ic 
red mil As she nint tbron,lv the stmts, on In i n i\ 
to md tioni tin eollcgi iiulil le ihispus it ‘ lieu si i 
culms' ot luili eius ol ‘ ( nn on, lull li t s li iv < 
pood look at tin 1 uh -dm toi ' n ml 1 n 11 11 11 r ml 
not only idle li\s 1 ut wi l' tf dnssid nm mil non m 
would place thrmsilws hi ii lm oi ill iw up in little 
knots alim, tin piv<v,int t> su lm go bv, is though 
she hu Imui sum slrm„i mini il tioni motlui ] mi t 
But Si piss i,i if tin (pm t 1 i 1 m„ hull li uu ill i ssl l 

wit! tin utiii >st siinf 1 11 1 \, t kin, n j il tu ol tin mli 

pupil ih utliu in 1 loot in, i ilhu to tin n,lit liuil 
n ir to tin lift ii ill ills i isi 1 to (Mill inn it k il 
whin she hilt in i Ii 1 mini lis tli wins ol mo of 
the piofessi is, tin luosi, “uspi etllile of the boirdin,- 
hoiisf* eoiisentul to muse Ini is m irmnle 

Tioni the tiiuenliin si e hid lust usolscd to intu 
upon thcV»tii h ol mi lu mi, until i sus mint pi mil 
she puisitd i'isstim ol sdlUim 1 in isus fiuih if 
pels in il ixpnil'uit s’ u il that if wind 1 hi hulls 

ciidihlc to thosi sslii hil nits id t si 1 il di t ids ml 

invoking pm iti ns tint oily hi l ivccjtioml tin { (l i- 
nicnt could lnsi mil ulhu to i ilci,o III i mm,i- 
mints wue ns in I's mull on tin most nn \j u ise 
side, slu put up su li tin snii[list iiioiiiiui I it n , 
dressed with nn i 0 mtfuiku plmunss wmt il u on 
foot in ill w i ith is t) tlie utu i st hunt 1 1 111 i s u n,th, 
and resolutils dnmd lieisdt iiciytlun, wiMint tvu]i 
turn, tint it w is po siblc foi lm t> do with ut Ilu 
itfus 114 heist f a little liottle ol’e m (li < ol ,ni,whi(h 
bin (null Inn ought foi fomj line hill (uns, ml ti 
ninth, hem, vuy foul ol sunts she hijpji ( 1 oik iliy 
to take smh .111 isi etui tines tli it she ss is Inn iti 1 loi 
sens vvq^ nee island si 10 ns of tli it sane I till litl 
was in .licoidauii s itli tin iiismillc lull she lul 
maiked out for heist It Ai's of iaie gi neiosits on h 1 
pait tow lids otlms dm in, this peuoil might lit tuid, 
but with nguil to Iniselt illliou,^ idditionil hmiiius 
were pi hi d I lm d s| os il liy hu 111 ilisi s in 1 n,l in 1 
her silt dun il w is me c 1 il le, t sus f 11 thing thus ei 0110 
mistd bung it,mild bs hu is so ninth g mu 1 lu tin 
exigencies of tutuic stills mil tieismcd aoci 1 'ingly 
Such liming lit en hu mode lit it turn f 10 m the In , imng 
ot lm stuIirit’s tueii, it w is 1 ot witluut an ilmost 
• hemic eftmt tint, ,is lm eouise ot slu is dnw I'on uds 
its tlosi, she compelled htrself to iiutiisi 1 h mils nit 
111 it U silt ditss foi tin (,< md iff 111 oi lm ,11 In if 11 
TtVvWtu til lib 11 ii tli it tin e, sin sis, “I itn win km, 
haul tin the pudimuit, ninth 1 snppnsi will ton 111 
due tmle, but 1 base still in ninnuisi minimt ot hv 
leading to get tlnou„h with an 1 to be it 11 An my 1111 in j 
1 bait been ob i„id to base 1 ditss in tilt t >1 the ,11 it 
ton eciuuony, ind 111 c inwlnlc it lis ipiKtlv 111 ms 
tuiuk, Imlmg its time Jt*is tilth b'ltk s ,, nth 1 
t ipe, trimmed with Id ck silk fiBigi, ind so m niiiowr 
white laeqgouml the nee it md eufb 1 could not lvmd 
tne cvpuisi, though a guevous one foi a pool student, 
foi thi id ut will take plau in a ciowded ehu eh , I shad 

# ve to mount to a plat(01 in, on which sits the pusnlent 
the uimers t> in gown and tmngulu lnt, suit minded 
by rows of rtseieud professor, md of com r I cm 
neither disgiaei womankind, the college, noi the Bhilt- 
wells, by puscnting mjw If in a ab ibby gown ” 

‘In Januaiy ISij, the ceie nonj m question took 


plate, ns just deacubed Hie eliurch was ciowded to 
suffoc ilion, an unmciibc numhet of ladies being p. e«ent, 
attiactul fiom tseiy jimnt of the compass, from uventy 
milts lound, by tlie dtsiic to witness tlie piesentation 
of tlie tu stnncdical diploma evei bestowed on a woman, 
md anion;" the ciowil woic some of hci own family, who 
Ind conn ti Ginrvi to lit jirtsent on the occasion 
" lien fh jue’miuniy ecu mom d had been gone through 
with, aril sanous uldrcssis hid been dt lis tied, the 
wi 11 ti of tin bind, silk ditss ascended to the plitform 
ith 1 nmnl u ot hex liiofhu stulcnfs, md leceised 
iiom (he hand-, ot II1 lei, the sumible jiusnlent of 
tin iirnusjts, the 11 ucli (iisiitil dijilnmi, which with 
its si d an l him libbon, ml tin wonl Domains ch mged 
to Oomma, adnutti 1 lm into the 1 inks of the medicil 
li lie 1 mt\,hitlnito dose 1 1, unst hu >-i t T.ich student, 
on ltuiung the illjilom 1, i< tinned 1 fi w wind* of flunks 
On ltumng hits T>i 1 li/ ilw th riplied in a low voice, 
hut mnl t 1 I111-I1 ot ruiiosity ami mtuesl so 111 enso 
tint tli winds weie in lililt thiou,lionl tin building 
‘ I tlnnk yen, Mr P11 --ident, foi the smetion given 
ti my stulii liy tilt institution of wlutli you 11c tlie 
In id M tli tin In Ip of flit Most High, it shall be the 
ink ivuu of my lift to do lionom to the diplomi you 
lnvi ion lull lupin nn. 

I lie picsid nf, in his eoneluliug addiess, alluded 
ti the pcsui il 1 lull student ifyiiin, the lolkgiatc 
t mi si tltn doing, is ‘ m inmiv ition tint hid liten 
m iiciy w iv 1 liitmutc mu,” and stited that ‘ the 
zeal md enu,y sht h 11 displ iytu m the uquisition of 
stiuite 1 id film l 1 liiilnmt tvmijile to the whole 
ch-s,” th it ‘hd pitMiiu lul tvutistd 1 hentheial 
inflmmi upon lie> fill m stiuknts in ill lisputs,’ 
tli it ‘ tin till igc lit 111111 Hits ml gun 1 il tomluet of 
tin slnduits lining tin juiod slu lul pissed nnong 
flu in wen it 1 higiiu dui utir t l “m those of my iliss 
th it lnil lmn is tsibli dm the e >lkgc sinic lie bid bun 
lomiuUd with the instilutioii, ml tli it “tin most 
101 nil , 1 il nislus of lur iiistiuetoib would go with he» 
in hu futiiie e ueu ’ 

l)i I Ii/ ihctli lllu 1 1 ill is non 1 liignlv sueeessfil 
il'rl» it bew A ml , when sin li is I ten 1 itti lly joiuid 
by 1 jimi 11 sistu, I>i rnulv Blukvvill, who his pissul 
tin on h tin sinu piohssinnil idiuatiou with equal 
i / /, fit undti gie itly less dill eulty 

in i ds not yr o ni> s 

\\ 111 m foui bid me « iy I low \ou ’ 

N iv— ipjied vim to tin past, 

If my doi ds 111 11I1 lnv c told y 0 1, 

A\ in ds m iv to tin w in Is be e. t, 

The si, though even horn icpt lied, 

Si u h id held voui hi ut so fast 

Inis 1, > I nml 1 not bind yoil, 
r lluni„h yom jilt l,o you liule me t il 0, 

1 1 st some fuluie day shou! 1 find you, 
loi yim honmit s 1111 my ike, 

Rim tin,, Infme God s altai, 

( li mis you 1 itlier lunged to lneak 

Ih ink lot 1 it y mu lovi I doubted 
I uu in its eailnst spimg. 

But I askid my sill tlie qwstion 
IV hat will vi us of w iitm, bung ? 

God be th inktd—tin tml ended 
Both mu licuts the dost! dm, 

C VVby, then, hi 1 me tut/ ‘I love you ,’ 

I 00k m)u thi just, and see 
It t uli thought of mine and ltliaui, 

Were not foi w*—not foi me 
Deeds, not wouls, have bound us—nny we 
Still by them united be 

Grimsby. Kutii Been. 
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Pitres 1 


A PARISIAN SOIRuE 
NOT very long ago, I, Beatrico Wolford, paid n»y flist 
visit to Pam, and stay ed there some time. I was very 
young, very fresh, and ardent in those days. I was 
open-eyed, open-eared, eager to enjoy, prone to admire, 
and not unwilling to criticise* I started, to be sure, 
with a great contempt for the French cliaiactir I 
knew that the mtn were monkeys, and not to be 
trusted; that the women were vixens, and given up 
to dress. This was all the mental provision I had 
made for my two years’ residence amongbt them 
Otherwise, I entered almost in tli it state of innocence 
which finds it astonishing that the nitnes of IYime 
should spetk Ficnt li My first single emotion was 
delight at the radiant woild I founl in} self in 
I was on a visit to a sister, vvhg, some six }eirs 
before, had married a French gentlcmin of the 
petite itobleist, 1ml become a widow, and having 
lived a good deal in Paris, preferred still to 
reside there, hut was very glad to Into me, as she 
said, to gne a little liveliness to her 1 taste home’ 
1 did not myself think it at all tuste when I first 
arrived It was in that blight bit of Pans, the 
Avenue des Champs Plysces, one of a row of elcgmt 
liouse«, all glittering in their hnlli int white stone, 
with their moulded ind gilded facades on each side of 
those broad sunny walks and their double avrnuo of 
trees And did not my sister’s small, pretty ipart- 
ment open on*mc as a t.ny Pen palace, as on enur¬ 
ing the ante-chamber, I heard the gay piano sounding, 
and just saw into the bright little drawingroom 
within, where the sun, shining in from the Champs 
Elysdes, played on a little shrine, giy and fragrant 
with flowers And like the n}mph of flowers and 
fragrance lieiself, came forward my graceful suter, 
to kiss and smile at me Wlier^ the first \ ague, 
happy gieetings were over, she made mo sit by the 
fire, and threw herself carelessly back in a low chair 
by my side, playing with her little queen baby, a roto- 
and-white child with two dancing sapphires of cy cs 
We were^oon laughing together, for she was excit¬ 
able and easily amused, qpd, thougli* older b% some 
j ears than I, more of a child The dear Sybil 1 I never 
Could describe Sybil, she was sucfi a delicate blend¬ 
ing of counter-elements—white nymph-liko figure, 
w«b ethereal complexion, and golden-brown hair, 
and a kind of celestial sweetness in liep eyes, and her 
ttifl smile. Hie admiring Frenchman, monsietir or 
ewurfer 1 , would pronounce her in the streets a blonde 
eaj$*U<pt4f add I have known a lecture or concert 
ityph flH wlflt it low general murmur of pleasure 
M she entered, followed by tot not whispered 


word ‘Am/latse.’ Bat beyond that white cbSTWr, 
I do not know that Sybil was particularly English j 
there w is a life a..d ply, a foreign grace in drstsj 
niannci, ind speech, that seemed to have been kindled ' 
m a waimer, more exciting atrqpsphere tlflhi ours. X 
believe that, nevertheless, the quick French e^t^oUld 
discern, umlormyth, tlic English simplicity and spon¬ 
taneity whuli has so complete a charm of its own. 
Pyh ips shc t w is something of a coquette, but I did 
uqf mmd that. „ 

• Why, Sy bil, it seems to me,’ I said, as I leaned opt 
on the light iron gullage of the balcony, 'that 
ran see all Paris without stirring from orjg’a p 
It is as if all tho world was gatheredsfflto a picture 
below tluse windows for our Anusement. From that * 
bronze fountain, with its silvery jet-and-foam lutlo, 
in tlic Placo (low n theie, to that arch of triumph, se 
cut out in the blue air at the other end, it is all a 
dieam ’ 

‘1 litre goes tho President,’ said Sybil; and I 
looked, though the name was not thon much of a 
spill. I S0w a low-hung, elegant caliche, with four 
horse”,* valets and postilions in ltvei$ of green add 
gold; and leaning hick in it, with folded arms, a 
slight, inanimate-looking man, of clayey, or rather 
leathery complexion, who touched bis bat now add 
then, wills a wooden, immovable face, to gie scant 
greetings of the passers-by That tired alfd pafsion- 
icss man w is patiently biding his timt, seeing by the 
light.of las stu—in what appeared toothers the 
dark chaos of lus futuic—a clear, sharp path up to 
strange powci md grandeur for lumselo and in the 
dark silent workshop of his brain, forging .with top 
hammer of lus iron w ill the chain that lie throw over 
Trance in a single hour Was lie laughing deep 
down jjt the folly of those who despised lum, because 
unlike themselves, he knew how to form bis oWn 
pi ins, and hold lus tongue ? 

To me, as to the rest of that unforesoein^wceidaAttw 
was cnjovincnt—the enjoyment of eyes ever pleased, 
ucur sitmted. Hie day was given, as were many 
aftci-days, to*w liking through this brilliant modem 
Pari”, admiring hpr in her ordered and stately 
grace , then w auderniAinte the gloom and squalor Of 
tho older city, enter#? grand buildings, the ShifaMI 
of past ages—heirilg diune thunders and 
voices in churches, then, at one step again, amUM a 
torrent of human life, while the quick Freaich itoture 
seemed ever running like a light sound of lafig titer or 
music by our side. It w as always a pleasure to oome 
back to our own street, with Its regular clean white 
houses, its row of windows 4 dam battant on toe 
upper stories, all opening down to toe floor upon long 
















pPIS CSi/mi,.* td. nrettily curved Ironwork, tbe'wfcjU 
K MfcST y Mim ptrtiewto tlirown back against the wells; 
PlKL fng the fair muslin curtains f withln, dad aU ahin- 
E Kj j as nothing in London ever shines. We r approaeh 
m/fyjjiu own house; tlie great double doofs fly open at 
A toufeh of .the bell, and by*the joull of a string, and 
before us appears a laitre handsctae court, with two 
* or three glass-doors at tfv end, one into‘the concierge's 
lodge, the others opening oil the great qominon staircase. 
Within, is another large court, built round by the four 
sides of the house. The outer court is adorned wfih 
flowers in boxes, dahlias, oleanders, and orange-trees; 
vjk marble Venus stands at the foot of the staircase. 
,iAs we pass the concierge’s lottae, I see, through the 
'Wlass-door, the comfortable-looking room, lighted with 
Are and candle, and that grim,"respectable old dragon 
and liis wife reclining at their ease in fauiemls placed 
opposite each other. In the luge or the court is 
< often to be seeh that prime French favourite, a 
superb Cyprus cat, with wiving, plumy exuberance 
Of fur. But when I inquire after lnm, I am so often 
sternly.,told that 1 Mfc.isicur se promene,’ that I have 
, given'lip this dissipated gentleman as scarcely a 
respectable acquaintance. , 

Then conies the wide staircase, up whose smooth 
wall-waxed parqueted steps wo trip so easily. Bjit 
atop, I must learn to walk demurely, at least w hen I 
•m alone; for t am told by Sybil’s careful bonne, w'iio 
whtches over my morals, that on such occasions les 
dsmoisslles must not run up stairs; they must go la 
Mle releviu and leisurely, to shew that they are not 
„afliamed of fci&ug seen. I must be careful too, short¬ 
sighted as I am, to see the concierge, whciever he may 
be, and to bow to him, for he is a man oi lofty 
politeness, whose good manners I ought at least to 
,» try to imitate; and, as Gabnelle saj s, nothing is so 
Necessary to demoiselles, nothing so can fully taught 
them in France, as a gracious and amiable depot t- 
ment. So up we puss, only bowed to by some stranger 
loeataire, should he pass at the same tube, each land¬ 
ing-place exhibiting the safe-locked dot"' of some 
elegant asylum 1 in which a family may be dwelling, 
joyous, yet quiet, as at lioihe in some English 
country cottage'.' We reach our own. Sybil and I 
each take possession of a deliciously elastic ctiuseme, 
j all soft and rich with crimson tel vet, setj our own 
pledged tl~°d faces in many a gilded minor, and 
discuss the incidents of the day. 

‘Well, you little Anglaise,’ said Sybil, a few days 
after my arrival, ‘I must take yon ihto a,little 
society this evening. Very often t have two or three 
friends mysfe'if, who drop in, in a quiet way; but 
tO-night we must go to Madame Gibbs.’ 

‘Whole Madame Gibbs?’ 1 asked. 

‘Oh, she is a droll little body—a Frenchwoman, 
married to an Englishman, who piques herself on 
• being quite English, though you won’t think si. Ilcr 
Vvgnciety is very mixed; but the party will just suit 
'you for a beginning, being quiet, yet very amusing, 
.ftonvdo you expeeJ to like it, iiom the specimens of 
humanity you have seen by day ? ’ 

‘X confess;’ I said, '1 am not yet so far reconciled 
fo black beards and moustaches, cigars; absurdly cut 
clothes, and prolonged stares. Not that I long to kill 
every man I meet; but this, you will say, is ilhbeial; 
gnd perhaps it is.’ 1 t* • 

‘It seems to me so,* said Sybil candidly; 'but 
then I have been some years lew ning toleration. As 
" for staring and talking to one, you know, there me 
two things a Frenchman never c»n help using, lus 
and bis tongue. As that dear Monsieur I 
-»**onette once said to me, when, being younger, I 
ted a little to the process—no impertinence is 
rind l it it only HU artless, spontaneous tribute. 

, A^oflltne naif «n ingguu eomipe tnoi,” as he was 
Vfqtt-fP Mfi “can’t help expressing wt feelings.*' 


But I haws since growmso baedljltM .Ip^rropted, 
that when the acre carious Emile «*(o to “ worn*- 
ment, madame, osez vous quelquefbi* vo«W pftgmaer 
seule? vous viigreez d’entendre des chosee ddMgTd- 
ables;” I jfnswered with the most innocent fifteeo- 
years old air: “ Les choees que j’entend ne me sonVfoe 
ddsagrtfables.” But I don’t wonder that you got 
yet feel accustomed to hearingjarying statement* «S 
to your nationality and candid information About 
your “ typd, your hair, and your complexion.” But 
wait for this evening’s experience; Frenchmen iu the 
street and in the salon are not the same thing.,; At ’ 
anyrate, ,don’t utter those opinions before Hermine, 
as, though she may very possibly think the same, she 
may also betray you to her countrymen.’ 

‘Parlez du soleil et vous verrez ses rayons.’ 
Just as Sybil spoke, the door opened, and in came 
two ladies—an elder and a younger, of whom the 
latter engaged at once my beauty-loving eye. They 
were Madame do Fleury—Sybil’s mother-in-law, who 
lived in the samo hotel, on a lower floor—and her 
young daughter, Hermme, with whom I instantly 
made acquaintance. A brilliant little French sylph 
she looked, as she half-tripped, half-glided into 
the room. She moved quick and decidedly, with a 
grace half-careless, half-coquctte; her small, trim 
figure had just that happy degree of compression 
which gives slightness without stiffness. Her face, 

I thought at the first moment, young and fresh as it 
was, was hard ; it had a metallic sharpness and clear¬ 
ness, the vuy reverse of the soft, dreamy, veiled 
charm of young l.nghJi beauty. She wore a smile; 
not soft or timid indeed, but full of a gay, conquering 
brilliant sweetness of its own. t 
Hermme was vgry grauuus to me. nad she met 
me in the street as a stranger, she would most likely 
have measured me with the eye of quick, unsparing 
criticism, which, in a moment, takes in the whole 
figure and dress, and which not a spot, a wrinkle, or 
a told of it, if the fashion, escaped; and then turned 
away with that slight derisive smile, so singularly 
calculated to discomert or provoke an Englishwoman. 
But now, perhaps Hermine satisfied herself in that 
glanco that my pretensions as a rival were not ! 
formidable, my gown and bonnet having obviously 
not been made in Paris. At any rate, coining up to 
me, gra< eful and self-possessed, she made her felicita¬ 
tions with a tone of affectionate interest, in her light, 
ringing, singing voice, and that air, so winningly 
empresse, which atttacts, flatters, and caresses to the 4 
highest degiee. A pretty Frenchwoman, who means# 
to please, knows how to manage the buefeBt ineetinjp? 
the slightest chancc-intcicourse, especially withjflpy 
other sev—be it only a handing tfom a voitig/tfTa' 
making way m the street, and with but a boW, a 
smile, a ‘Merci, monsieur,* so as to turn it all into 
a little sentimental passage; r and tips charming 
mnpner they all have, more or less, from the high¬ 
bred young counters to tho poor fruit-woman at h«r 
stall. 

Ilcrmine and I exchanged a few light sentences; 

I making crude efforts to rival her manners, to smooth 
and refine iny phrases as prettily as I could, instead 
of trusting only to my downright sans JitfOu English 
good-i ill, which was quite put to shame by her 
exquisitely polished conventionalities, and all t^i* in 
a language of which not a word came straight to tby 
tongue when I wahted it. Sybil soon relievrngly 
interposed that it was time to dross for Madame 
Gibbs. We withdrew together, leaving Hermine 
and her mother, who were prepared to accompany ns. 

■Will you put m« up a little to these soirees?’ 

I asked of my sister; ‘you know I have lived so Jong 
in a lonely corner of Cumberland, I shall feel giddy " 
at this sudden plunge into Paris life, and disgrace you 
by my blunders.’ 
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firm; 
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JgW* flrsttoWBttw-** . 
novelties: to- 

J( . given. I tofll tsU youthe spit of thing. 
Qtowventag to every week, * Indy receivlp company; 
a«i:Ber acquaintance, if once they have had" an invi- 
tMtto, are expected always. to come that evening. 
They come, however, or not, as-they like; the party 


of pink and white, utoworni 
there are plenty of Jiapjiy 1 
Deputies mot httrifig yet ■< 
lectures begfin. *The r. jte 


Dhe roor 


is large or small, as may happen; they dress as they not large, hut they are 


ilatse; they come in and go out with no 1 ceremony 
eyond just that of greeting their hostess; they stay 


for reoeptlons, welh furnished, and mil % 
consist of two salons, just of the right 
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long, if they find it amusing, or only a few minutes, if and shape, each warm and cheerftil, with* 

ifc.ilM takl am Skn» mnnS 4n an nlnnuihnen ^Pf»n litAnd. A vn In nnnli amJ 


it; is not to* or if they want to go elsewhere. The 
SUnO people get a habit of frequenting the san>- 
places; so that one very often becomes intimate with 
a person whose Family, or even name, one scarcely 
knows, and perhaps never sees by. daylight, from 
meeting him or her two or threo times a week, which, 


wood-fire to each, and couches and fauteuilk 
round in most inviting groups. , 

The rooms are gradually filling, but the.toft 
of conversation is not 4 >cguu. People stand 
unflxedly, exchange a word here and there, 
those who wish to meet, find each other otttL- 

—1 ___j r ii • . i. a i a a. < 


as mutual acquaintance have also their evenings, will tlieic places, and fall into a happy cleft of taU^. 
often happen. So you see there is no effort, no in a duet, or a group ofi three and four; ettong 
g€ne. People here meet to talk, and that with all their people leavo or join it. Ere long the salpn aee 
hearts. There ia always the pleasant expectation of present nothing but a crowd tof black ’ 


Hi 

jprsto-? 

" ' 

m* 4 ’ 


meeting there again any one who has begun to interest 
you, and the certainty of nAv faces, and of watching 
foreign and amusing ways.’ 

‘Well, I like,teat,’ I said; ‘if only I need not talk 
a word the first three evenings.’ 

I did not know my fate; or rather, I did not know 
myself. 

‘ I shall name no ono to you beforehand,’ said Sybil; 
‘it ia so much more amusing to find out for one’s self, 
.except Emile de Fleury, wlicfis a sort of relation: he 
is Hermine’s cousin; lias lately left the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and is in the army.’ 

Our voiture rnnihles and jumljjes along the exe¬ 
crable par fa of the aristocratic .Faubourg St Germain, 
which is also the literary quarter, the colleges being 


chiefly there, and in this class of society lay our llere ( and .there is a stray grand seigneur of th$ 


taclied men, whose white gloves are all wtovl _ 
through the rogni, and their tongues incessantly 
betwixt talk mid laughter. All are YDlnble,ea^, T te--- 
possessed, and seem in high enjoyment, exMjto.togto 
and there ifti insular form, rising like a column (dj^T 
tTic rest, blonde-headed, reddish whiskered, .heaWK 
good-looking, either silent or speaking quietly,' 
hups with an air of gene, and with looks and atlifc 
anything but at ease. Besides tliese thygfi are 
bearded artists, profeaeors with lorgUBSs, a few’. 
taires, some serious-looking Italian exiles, tome 
uu-nationalised travellers—citizens of all world*, jtot 4 -,'f| 
many of them queer ones—some suspected Jesuit^ 
with smootli smiles, softly joining every lively grofip' 
of talkers, listening and seeming as lively as Buyi-i 

TTpro <mrl lltprn in a atm tr irrnnrl mi! nnmtrr rtf iha reffA-V 


present acquaintance. 


school, known by his more quiet polished manner**- 


We stop at a large old dingy-looking house, iifithc generally a fealous Catholic, devot without mtotriftSTi^ 
Rue de l’Umvcrsitd, once the handsome hotel of snme and a cltoalrous legitimist, doomed thus to coudojfir'M 

—-j —— —i-— * -—-«n-.i re( j /(.publicans of the most emancipated Ctotoli}-,(IS 4 -’ 5 *' 

finally, aa largq an element as any, fair bright ESg^^e. 
girls, often habitudes of Paris, but ilhiional all oyer .to,-’ 
speech, loqjc, and dress, and evidently, iu their 'ftnjst^ 


grand aeigneur, whose various floors are now filled 
with artists, students, and full-grown litterateurs. The 
porte cochere is open; we drive through into the paved 
open court, where several carriages are already stand- 


J -----r»--- j * * '— » —..-- " - n —'-T -7 

ing. Three flights of stairs to the apartment of .beauty and joyous simplicity, great favourites, vfjw 

ir-j. /->-i_i i__ I it_ i t _:__ 


Madame Gibbs; we arc ushered into a nice little ante- tliese ca*«m>-loving messieurs. Frencl^ AemoisaJ!^W 
room, where an open stovo or brasier, with its white make a very thin sprinkling; and when they doappfear, 1 
marble top, diffused a delicious warmth, in compensa- it must be owned their couptrymefl neglect them' 4 /^ 
tion for tin? starry frozen bitterness without. ^Two littLc. 

smiling maids took charge of the indies’ mantles, There sits a I not of right English 
caehemires, capotes, and all the ricli winter-wrappings bouquet of two or three.of tliese island liltes or nor ’ 

'that shroud till then the still more elegant evening- roses—ami every now ami then a lively-lookingFr^ 
dress within. The light chorus of voices from within man slides up to. them, bat in hand, and, with 
reached the ante-chambcr, and in a few moments we makes two bows, the first at a distance, reverential 


were amongst them. 

Madame Gibbs had just re-commenced hor weekly 


the second near, empressi —however intimate, lian^|.arO';| 
nevetr shaken—and after a most polite Inquiry, a to I* ‘ ’ 

« 1 . I A ,1 1 , I 1 _ J ‘ 


soirees. These ’were of a kind v$ry frequent fynoiig health of the young lady he has singled 
the lettered, artistic, professional, and generally not must be answered, ns he will repeat it till -tt '-i 


opens at once an animated flirtation. 


lively badinage with compliment only^/nplt 
appearance of interest, the pretty turns of s 
shewing just enough Consciousness of their dii ^ 
sexes, and not too much, the readiness to .UatoaK 
well ns to talk, and the open-hearted, confldiqg f 
ness.with which he jamilhunicates for her '-tTMmnm 


very rich or exclusively fashionable circles in Paris, 
consequently, very mixed, very easy, and very agree¬ 
able. There was no show, expense, or elaborate 
, hospitality of any kind; the greater part of the guests 
Imving’Tong been in the habit o£ attending, were 
'' Os much at home there Us by their own firesides. 

.Betides this regular and natural re-union of intimates, 

Madame Gibbs—being a’brisk ftml vigorous society- 
, lover—was at some pains to flavour- it with a spicy 

tajjiNdient or, two—» new arrival, a foreign celebrity, ' The favourite beginning topic,is a laag^t 
••"kftoitof etiarftcter, a knoWn talker, who either became of mademoiselle on her prejugis .atro&a 1 
, permanently added to her set, or just lighted it vp nation, which he either playfully.;,.]4t 
Mak tbto wtoter, or perhaps the evening, like a passing exaggeratedly confirms; ..and meanwhile 
4’ meteor^ As ye^ the season for gaieties, for balls, and girl—if she be new and inexpeijewSi ' : *A 
ims,’ had ii|)>t began ; tod full flood of strangers’lias Frenchman with a. sort, of dou^lMplfi 
not peuted toj to yet, tlieyefisre. these aoitoes hive curiosity; tot-.Is to• ayptaqr -«&•!$&'M 
more of a quiet domeaBc character ; the parqaetid study fir from flisagtoeaWe. sJSJtoiMlaJ; 



his feslings, his ci 
young English mil 


v, or his sorrows—ajl | 
aa very un-Engliihin^ 


-toots on,*% 
iribn,topdy«. 
she 
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horror of him, as rainttldng wicked', worthless, danger^ to dopiess him, but you will oftfu see him lively 
<otia; yet, whilo drajvn cm by Inn to express this, she (.enough ' ( 

finds her ieal m.tuil feelings to he those of surprise, This was enough VUicn M Emile, with lus own 


Bmusemint, interest, and, above al , that delicious one 
of gently gi stifled vrmty. Eor the buncht of sue 4 
Inno »t English gills, I ms/oliscive tint this w ly 
of tliking ami stylo of^iiiaiineri s with a Irem li¬ 
man s mere inittcr of J uisc, niifeowi vn> little 
indeed Of course, my mention into 1 icnch society 
was somewhat on this wise, but 1 i\m>scd a "onil in iny 
of the favourite personalities, fiom the lstt of nn n<* 
being picusely the himdt tj candide Atjlu r which 
seeing stereotyped m their imaginations c T n fict, I 
was not in person of the pccu'iu I 11,'ish t/j (to 
use their pet word) though I sc“n disioveied that I 
was to them mo<-t abund uith /11/ 11 / « in 1 hsiac ter 
and mattiLit (Tart I could, dtei 1 while, perceive 
not lnchstmctly, that I w is somewhit of ifivonite, 
and tint I owed this solely to Sybils evtreme pppu 
lanty. There would conic up to me 011c aitci mother 
either led byMadimc (,ihbs 01 by the strong «qmit 
within, to 1'quire, in tmiln tints, if I w is nit ‘I 1 

eoeur i \ p * cctte chumintc Ard 11111 do 1 -’ ml 

very fSbod thov were t) cncli ic inv sms 1 f gi mini 1 
and absurdities of pronnni inti 11 foi lm sikr 

So Is it bv Sibils side md watched hci liiioccnt 
delicate yuety 111 the light pisbige:, of ti’k she liai 
with divers kinds of ptopi, hei pietty eiussmi; 
attentions to her female friends, her manners, so 
carelessly tiitni to the guitl m 11, old in 1 )uiui M «ho 
came up to lier 1 hid, is T sui, my si ire f intro 
ductmns, Wi *"uie tune, it wis a quieK dcsnltory 
succession of lnlifl lent pels ms I sc imlv c iu,ht 
a name, I hardly knew one f >< c lrom anothei ill w is 
equally string!*, in lnghshmm oittn wild ml 
bearded like a fireignir, a fore me 1 some tunes 
ape iking excel] 'it I nglish 

Before long, thue c 1 ne up ) kvlil cycling 11 n, 
who at onie delirhed lim ill to im c c fi mi tli 
crowd of similitudes md who w s ) mie I 1 \ 1 rr is 
M I'mile lie lnl decilcdly mulct i\ 1 r, t but the 
first thing tintcetiuck me w is lu sup mu , n 
height, figure, earrinme, and sty ol fi e ti ilmost 
all the other ymug men I Ji id not then ie lined 
to distinguish it 01111 1 * meiidiunl* Hp 11 1 true 

I’.iriai in, or son ot the north, md di 1 11 il 1 1 w how 
chnrac trustee ot M J miles 1 ilf spmish 1*1 c v is 
the till, slender form, tlu supeib curl ml sjk ibl 
black of his li m, bend, mid silky sm ill mm tuhi 
the pile olive hue of the soulli relieved by tin* sui 
ness of the expression, anl the dqntli ot the luge 
black eyes. Be appioachel Sybil quiet!,), with an 
air of homage almost tuned yet very sweet, the 1 01 
being intro luted, bowed ml dinc->s d niewitu 1 kind 
of gentle form ility , but I non e 1 m In 1, is 11 1 in 

most rienthmen, an esse ml puimty of 1 titud 
which gauihcne 01 noncln'me ti o t it n lm lus m 
Englishman front attuning A Ir ilimm me suits 
himself well and at mils 01 s sti 1 11 ud it 1 st 
—all but his {.esticnjatin' 1 mis li how ml Ins 
BfHate?” Jitlir t being empressi Invt the sir of one 
who means to plea si and be* pic tsel I11 the ci 1 of 
M runic, the gcmtkuess with which In uitui 1 into 1 
eonversituni, foimel ikind o r *li Her f on th u 

berant, noisy vivac ity of the otlni nils n ml 
myself pie is intly floating alu g 1 sti nn e/ ni tij'v- 
sual, critical, sentiment il ml Oi ni dis oii'o 1 ith 
tl ** intelligent young militant lfj 'ill id well, like 
other Irendhmcn, but though In* mile was lealy 
and sweet, and Ins remarks often playful, he yet 
seemed to me subdued in eoniparism with the 
others, ind I took Decision of a lueik m out con¬ 
versation, to ask my sistef t thu young officers 
heart had been blighted 

• No, I Jnnk not.’ b 111 hil, ‘ the stnto of Ins 
country, and lus own want of lope of rising, tend 


quiet pci severance, ngun tunnel a plico by tsybil and 
me, to maC me begin to tilk politics, I asked him 
how he liked lus present ruler lie shrugged his 
shoulders cl la I tittuaia ‘You think him only bcttoi 
than anircliy i’ I persisted, with English directness. 

‘£ am m lus service—I must not speak ill ot him,’ 
he repl ie*d. 

I begged pardon for my question i nth uti, anil 
wis politely toigiven Ind cd, a determined reserve 
w is not in Al Emile's eh meter -at least, towards 
one in whom he be., m cto pi ice 1 fuendly confidence, 
md he cie long dec eloped feelings which made 1110 
siv ‘I un chiumcd to fud you ie illy a rtpub- 
lic in ’ 

‘All s vous tes la picuturo qui tn aunt/ doutc,’ 
he sn 1 m a g ntly inline 1 tone 

Still fuither emhol lined, 1 ifhrmed ‘Si jetlis 
ivotie pi lee, jc letuus moil bleu t auv quatio vents ’ 

ITc pleuled the nciOositv ol 1 piofossion, the (hanee 
ini li pe of serving lu country in *ome w ly 01 other, 
which 1 pic cit sunciidu ot Ins position would foi 
cvei distioy il'cg >1 leasons which J lelt to be valid, 
but wo lid lot lllow I stoi 1 to my text—ifhimed, 
with eesy 1 0101 in, ‘il nest pis n ccss 111c de vivre,’ 
ml so on, till lit w is ic bleed to 1 smiling piotcsting 
musviumcnt m demoiselle ’ the l to bu ik ofi won¬ 
der ng it sm h ( t 1 ie t di -‘ he li id no 1 lea he 
«h mil find 111 \11_J use sidem 111 it que, e I liked to 
sec him is le siod siml g down fi 11 lus till height 
1111 Irr lus ilirl silken ni mst u he, end y has 1, unusel, 
hi'f end 1111 sui sink uossn g ml un lossmg his 
unis in a li lit mil untie style of his own, is I10 
rntcicd 1 is piitcst i_ unst my cxultilion I wns a 
littic displeis 1 with Al Limit foi wliat appeared an 
iliseii e ot leioi eonsstuicy- at k 1st 1 temporising 
sulmus on to cue must lines, lilt I dll lniil wiong, 
is li s ( 11 III till ill it tel >1 e Isioil piove 1 

It w i, p rh ps foitunatc for oui 11 isunt fin idslup 
tint it thu juii tuie 1 lie re ippioidicl 1 ,enllemin 
whom I d 1 n t 1 now, v comp'ite eontust to the 
quiet tlou fitful, low voieul nn Unit, md who lnl 
been lint tiling ib ut 01 1 itliei hid j uiseil m lus 
en ttie flight 1 mom nt 11 ir us ml th u w ulmg tor 
no intro tin tion, | lun„id into the emu is it ion, which 
fi 0111 that mon cut lu i 1111 I01 ml ilmost engrossed 
with 1 tc 1 it ot sj m s ( 1 in lm 1,1, lm,liter, 
mil jnimition o lool ton md „c sture tli'it I dtspiur 
o f desiribin lo siy tint lie w is amusing is little; 
I w is nevn m my lie so imu°id hitoie r lo say 
tint he w u e\ti m lv n ise, is ilso sti it justice, 
mil when itti I l 1\ the llond ot tills mil c /c/s of 
1 iu r ldii ti i 1 out eioup, other gcntlimin fiom time 
to time y ji) 1 d, t 11 it consisted of 1 ve, si\, or even 
seven it in c intubating th liquoti to the excite¬ 
ment,, I I t mysjt it list in a bewdduinont 
ml t v 1 of 11 u nient, s ir prise, ind exution 
Svhil it first give 1 ip some ad hut 'lu* wis c died 
aw 1 by Al daiue (iibl>«, mil lelt to lie*sell, the linfor- 
tutidc trmg ie i mil her difficulty in spe iking 
1 uni ten times uv iter Hut this niatteied 
ut ffing, tile 11 itiumg pobten ss, the mex'nlistilile 
e inveisui 11 ml ele til il» good humour of tho 
unknown, tivuel and ovorpovverid all. Lninekd 
by these vc lenient tilkeis, I could not and did not 
flunk of tilling, aid nothing hut my own finil 
departviie put m end to the game, w hie h seemed so 
agicc inlo to these gentlemen, of .astonishing the 
Anglaise. I must say that they were also extremely 
well bred, md the quickness mill ccmitcsy with 
v Inch tho unknown m putiiular listened to, under¬ 
stood, helped out, end replied to my very English 
I icnch, was pttfvttly thinning 

As for retold ng one-tenth of what he said, It 
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rould bo impossible; not without the tone and {{earnestly strove to improve it to ^tovapt vous;’ he 
oajner would it seem much worth recordingI can Tgot nothing but the credit of the nrst assertion. 


only collect some few stray drops from this Niagara In the course of tiie 
of talk. I was first (of course) rallied son my sup* subjects,* the Italian littdrateur M with a placidly pro* 
posed English prejudices against the Breneii, mid fcssorial expfession *am\ in a tono of the mildest 
confirmed in them by the assurance tiiat they were inquiry, suddenly ■'eked: ‘Quelle est la plus belle 
bnvanb, frivolous, foolish, and unreflcctive: the niort dont pgrlo fjnBtoire?}? This produced several 
Gallic cock, said my new friend, was the exact emblem instances, none of which i thought perfect, chiefly 
of the national character. Nothing could bo more on account of their puTifre, and eVen ostentatious 
amusing than the way hi which they ran themselves character, and brought forward the neftro slave in 
down, appealing constantly, in seductive tones, to tho wreck, who gave up his plaae in the life-boat to‘ 
‘mademoiselle,’for whose edification the e tirades his master’s two little sdhs. When I had begun this 
were uttered. They talked about nation it ctueltv story, I became nwarc how littlo competent 1 was 
their ferocity, especially tliatT of the military, w.. to bring it to n conclusion, and heartily wished I 
admitted without a dissentient voice; but some one had never thought of it; but my hesitating nnrratiro 
pronounced the cruelties of the English worse, lie- was received witii as much silent, courteous, appar* 
cause they were committed in cold id od, while the mtly inlcnsted attention, ns if it had been le pint 


In the course *f tho conversation on various 


French wcic hurried away by passionate excitement. Imw tiuniewt tl'r'mjmurc <m month. I was sorry when 
Finally, of all the excesses of all the most savage Sy bil summom d mi awnv. . 

soldiery, those committed by the Austrians were said _ _ r _ _ , 

to be pre-eminent. Then the gentle M. Emile was . y 

rallied on the ferocity he had brought from one A 1 Jj,jA * ll *■“ •* 

short campaign in Algi rie; tyit to allay the horror I Tor 03 c of the work min is assuredly on^of the 

might he feeling fur him, 1 was nssiucd that lie was elioiuM of ids*woiking-tools— the one, indeed,amost 
the most humane of all, and that lie had not deserving to he dmislicd and protected; and yet how 
‘egorgf plus il’iAic dou/aine do femmes, ni mange eseat and prevalent is tiie caiclessitoss regarding this 
plus do (juitro ou six uifans.’ M. Emilo then told 1 cjqmsilc instrument! Men in attcr-life liave too often 
compost(1 ly reme stums of iioniblc liussiLrcs and to pay dcirly for not inmdmg their (■>os in their early 
murderous nduuitu.is in Algol ie; but when he tnui <J .13 It is cmini i-tiy proper that tiie Society of Arts, 
to allay the ifLct 1)3' touches of intiristm ’ im dint afti 1 a Iium’n d 31.11sot usefulness, should take up this 
or putur'ijue 1I1'eript’on^ he w is uiniu n ilully m iltir; s ung 111 i' fi w gicatir ccnliihg^iaais could be 
laughed at by his tumid, who Indi* nn btlieve made tow,mis the advancement of arts and tnanufac- 
nothing lie s iiil, fur that AT. Toflt 1 rw.i-.‘roi 1 inoque, tun », thin .1 set of pi.irtiTal, scnsililn suggestions 

ou pen scntinii nta\' mem .’ ‘ In/, at ,1113 r tU, .re tending to the pri-on atiun of eyesight on tho part of 

not,’ I thought to myself. Tt v.* licit fun to iwu tlio-e who arc 1 eg 1 mil ill industrial avocations. Some 
this lively 111 in teasing bis fiicnd, and then ion- time ago, tiie Soiiity appointed a ‘Committee on 
Boling him wall a patronising, i.irissni' good nalinc, Iiidiptual Pathology 011 Ti.ulis wliieli affect tho Eyes,’ 
all ofwliieii tiie riiilitino took with Ins usiul amiable consisting of l)r T. Iv. Clininhcrs, Mr bimon, and Mr 
senility. J’lom luiugu liny c me home to domestic Twining. 'Ilu> lour-c which this body'puisucil was, to 
criieltus, wliii li tliey told appaii mly witii gie.it gusto, rend a < .eiil.ir of piiuled queries to all classes of 
1 Voiia, madcriioi-idle, encore le liyu,’ was the de- pcisiig , , 1 ! all parts of the kmgdojp, who appeared 
lighted wind up. iikily to nffmd useful inforiintion on the subject 

Ilaviiig thus lighted 011 po’itii •, wi pasii il tlm under cniisnh i.rtio’i. tsome of the p fsons thus applied 
theme with something inoie ot e.aumtiK.s than to mad 1 no u 'pn'iw: wlule others dilated upon 
before 1 , and tlun my new friend, In lut.iui mat meal irreliv.iiit Aittir 'O'.ilm ’, in f'ict, a streamlet of teat 
'loses, betrayed lnni'clf to he‘ one ac •ustonied to the in a ineajow ot in 11 <111. Much vahiahln detail, never- 
uil.iuie and to public lepiesont il 1011. All Fn in him o, llielcs*, w is founded; and the committee made a 
[ observe, at all in the habit ot public speaking, make report to the. Nisiely, embodying the chief facts laid 
1 point, wlijn in tump ted for but two minutes, ot IkIoii’ tliim T’v < ondensmg tlieso facts, and tlirow- 
ollowiug Lamartine’s great evample, and standing mg 4 ln.ii mto a il liferent older, it may he possible 
with their arms folded in an attitude of august lalio. to ri nder the general healings of the jubject easily 
My friend's natural majesty was not nun h, hut lie intelligible. 

lid vvliat ho could. A pensive Italiin joined tin Tho inquhy 'ipivit 1 - s i'self into two pqrts: what 


the most liumane of all, and that lie had not 
‘egorgf plus d’uTio dou/aine do femmes, ni mange 
j plus de quitro ou six infans.’ M. Emilo then told 
composedly reiiie stories of lioruble lnissicrcs and 
murderous ail vent u.i s> in Algol 10; but when lie tuul 
to allay the if Lei by touches of interestin'' im dint 
or pit tup‘quo di •cript : on = 4 he w is linnu n ifully 
laughed at by his timid, who Indn im btlieve 
nothing lie s iiil, tor that Af. l'of'h, rw.is ‘roi 1 mc-que, 
ou pen si-ntirm nta\' uicm .’ ‘ 5 "/, at any rite, .re’ 

not,’ I thought to myself. Tt «,* licit tail to !>„u 
this lively mm teasing his fliend, anil then 1011- 
soling Iiiia wnh a patronising, i.irissni' good nalinc, 
all of which the rmlit me took with Ins usii it amiable 
serenity. J’lom luiugu they c me homo to domestic 
criledtn s, wliii li tliey told uppaii nlly w itli gieat gusto. 
‘Voiia, madeiitoi-ellc, encore le tiyie,’ was the de¬ 
lighted wind up. 

Having thus lighted on pj’ilif •, uc jinsu d tho 
theme with something mine ot e.iim’In,»s than 
before', and tlun my now triced, In lut.iui mat meal 
yjosm, betrayed hini'clf to he one acmstomed to the 
tiihnne and to public lepieseut 1I1011. All Fn niliun a, 
I observe, at all in the habit ot public speaking, make 
a point, wlijn inturupted for but two minutes, ot 
following Lamartine’s great example, and standing 
with tliwr arms toldcd in an attitude of august calm. 
My friend's natural majesty was not nun b, hut lie 
did what ho could. A pensive Italiin joined tin 


group; the sprightly professor—lor so far I hid eye mil ulus are im ident to particular trades? what 
made out what lie was—instantly turned liN (ire of ' eye miladies a-c due lather to injudicious manage- 
raillery 011 him, said s onetime; with ninth tmphisis | ment than to the '-xigem10s of tho worker’s employ- 
about ‘le roi Boiuou,’ and then tuvmng again to intuit? * 

me, said: ‘Wo have one eonifnV; so lmg a# the I Tn idation to the first qaesti in, there are undoubt- 
Neapolitans exist, we cannot be tilled tin* last of edly nu.nenuis tr ides tli it seiioiisly affect the eyesight, 
nations,’ which lnt the young dcmoeratical litterateur Artisans occupied at funwces siiili as smaUers,* 
took very' well. Tilt 11 lie gaily quoted the president’s blowers, and a n 1 rs, snth r in the ey es from excess of 
lalo reported saying: ‘II taut supprnner I’Anglcterrc,’ light; mid it is ihlhcu't to «-c‘ how this can beri'incdied; 
and aslyaj 111 c how I liked it. ‘Let him try! V I for tiie us ■ of any kind of tinted spectacles that would 
answered scornfully; milling, tliat it was ve>ry ungrate- modify the glare, w onld at the same time interfere with 
ful of him to the country which iiail siiclt'*d him j the wo.kinan's pmuVof ajiertuiuiiig when the glass or 

mct.afh.ul aimed .itJtv proper st etc of fusion— a poi»t 
mainly* to he detejfnineii by the intensity of light 
emitted from the ilolteu siibsl nice. Chips of metal 
frequently i.iu c in^iry to tiie eyes of metal-turners, 


so long. This remark was politely approved of; and 
when I was threatened with being detained prisoner 
at l’aris in case of an English war, and answered 
‘Jo rcstcrai volontieis,’ smiles and bow s acknow lodged 


wy reciprocal politeness. When cn bcii’i^ asked my filters, hammermen, cutlers, and others, either by 
political opinions, I confessed ‘la rongeur la pin® striking against the eyeball, actually entering the oye, 
fonciSc,’ and that I was ready to mount a barricade, or burning it when tho parLieles aro red-hot. Sparks 
M. le l’rofesseur, with an air of most chivalrous are often very disastrous to foundry-men and black- 
gallantry, declared his determination ‘do la monter smiths, sometimes burying themselves in the very 
derriere moi.’ A general shout 0% laughter informed substance of tiie cornea, whence they liavo to be picked 
him of his mistake, and it was in v^iin that lie out. Chips of stone are sources of much eye-injury to 
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quarrymen, mssonS, stone-carvers, and stone-breakeris^ The some may, to a considerable extent, be said of 
lit the material be sandstone, the Injury is leas severe,Ydressroakers and needlewomen. The Royal Lupdou 
because the stone can be worked v itliout much force, Ophthalmic Hospital includes always among its 
and the particles hav^j no keenly cutting edges; but patients a large number of Spitalfiehls weavers, whoso 
granite is sadly disastrous, si/ice'tlie sharp fragments eyes beeorrrfinjured by long hours of work and insuffl- 
of tills stone will cut in^o tiie eyn as forcibly as chips cient exercise. The copying-clerks employed by law- 
o{ metal; and the like nut' be suid yf panicles of flint, stationeis suffer much in eyesight through the long 
Coke-grit is a modem buV not less mischievous cause hours of night-work to which they are frequently 
of injuty; railway-guard^‘"and passengers m open subject during the sittings of parliament and of the 
third-class pleasure-trains, are mubh exposed to ttye law-courts. Lacemakers are found to suffer in sight, 
attacks of sharp angular particles of coke, blown out not only from the long-continued work necessary to 
by the strong blast of the‘engine; these f particles, furnish them with the means of subsistence, but also 
whether impacted in the comca, or driven under the from the constrained position in which they bend over 
eyelid, of conrse occasion nuicll f infl uumation. For- their cushions. A liki?observation applies to the laee- 
midable injuries are inflicted on the bight of masons, runners employed Jiy tho bobbin-net manufacturers at 
bricklayers, liodmen, plasterers , 1 and lime-burntrs by Nottingham. Mr White Cooper states 5 ‘Tho number 
particles of lime, especially if the lime be in a caustic of poisons in this metropolis who suffer from overwork 
state. Miners, firework-makers, rock-blasters, quarry- of the eyes is very great. On referring to my records, 
men, and gunpowder-makers are, fiom the very nature I find that 1320 such cases came under my notice in 
of their several employments, exposid to imminent nine years, tho large majority being tailors, shoe- 
peril of the /Instruction of eyesight by explosion; and makus, and female workers with the needle. ... I 
partiele^Aif powder are also likely to lie driven into or liau> been repeatedly told by milliners that twelve, 
against the eye. Millers, diimnty-bwecpera, mm tar- fourteen, or sixteen hojirs a day, was tho ordinary 
mixeH, dustmen, and drug-grinders rare constantly duration of their labour, and this often in foul and 
exposed to the irritating influence of small particles of badly ventilated apartments. Milliners and tailors are 
dust upon the eyes. The iork grinders yf Sheffield, especially'liable to buffer from extraordinary demands 
and, to a less dpgree, the needle-grinders of Itcdditiji, upon their powers of endurance; a large Amount of 
are, in like manner, affected injuriously by steel-dust, woik is required to he completed within a limited 
In the clothing districts, many of the workti- in wool, time; this involves the loss of sleep and close confine- 
cotton, and iitix are frequently liable to the intruMon ment in an atmosphere loaded with impurities, anil 
of small fitw us particles under the eyelids; and the licatid to an exhausting extent.’ 

: same may be said of leather-workers anil fur-worktrs. Anotlur cu.se is trftvsn] hqlu. In largo tailoring 
Soda-water bottling is a* perilous employ ment, seeing and dros-making establishments, where many persons 
that the fragments of bottles that have Imrst, and work tn one loom, much imt.atmn of the eyesight 
corks that are forcibly driven out, are in quent sources arises from that superabundance of light which gas 
of lamentable injury to the eyes. Engineers are some can be made to aftoul. Watchmakers and engravers 
times placed on the sick-list, nut merely by the attacks are subject tn pieinaturc exhaustion of the visual 
of small particli s of metal on the ey es, but by the power i; for they are not only necessitated to throw' a 
injurious infiueuco of blasts of steam, When the strong artificial light on their woik during the long 
! finishers or gilders employed by bookbinders note wiikUr evenings, but they even concentrate the rays 
accustomed to hyat their embossing-irons lty cliqrconl- by magnifies. Sailors often suffer from excess of 
stoves, the eyes suffered nuieh,from the fumes; but sunlight, as do likewise harvestcis ami haymakers, 
this evil has bcejj lessened by a partial use of gas- Blacksmiths, cooks, and engineers are among those 
stoves. Book-finishers and gold-beaters are not unlre- whose eyesight is troubled by excess of furnace-light, 
quently observed to he near-sighted, an e filet supposed Mr France, lecturer on ophthalmic surgery at Guy’s 
to he caused by the yellow glare to which tfwy ..re so Hospital, adults to a curious kind of superabundant 
constantly eapobul. light wlueli would not have occurred to many besides 

Notwithstanding the length of this melancholy list, oculists. ‘ If the Society of Arts,’ he says, 1 would 
it is satisfactory to learn that by far tho larger number exert its influence with the public to abolish the 
of eye injuries are due to causes not necesunly proient custom of decorating shop-fronls with broad 
attaching to narticular trades, bur arc susceptible of plates of brass, they would effect an important oculo- 
improvement," if not absolute removal. Those causes sanitary improvement: these brazen miirors, when in 
are numerous, as wo shall presently sec. summer weather the sunshine is perfectly reflected 

One cause ia ova work. Mr White Cooper, surgeon from them, are in truth a a cry serious evil to the 
to St Mary’s Hospital, said in reply to tiie queries ot vis ! on of passers-by.’ 

the committee; ‘Injuries bear but a small propoitiou A tbiul cause is rlejinenry of light. Those tailors and 
*to the enormous number of cases of overwork‘of the sempstresses who work m large establishments, are, as 
eyes, varying in degree from blight derangement to has #xon said above, liable to irritation of tho eye from 
absolute blindness, put all interfering more or less excess of gaxligh ; but those who work at home too 
■with i 't he d*'e use of'the organs of vision.’ Wnh the ot'en suffer from deficiency of light; their windows 
same opportunities of observation, Mr Dixon, suigeou arc darkened by r contiguous buildings, while a small 
totbeLondon Ophthalmic Hospital, stated that a barge cheap candle affords insufficient light in the evening, 
proportion of patients who apply at that establishment, Tioic appears to be a custom among dressmakers. of 
on account of what they tenn ‘weakness of sight.’ making up tlicie- white and coloured materials during 
owe the defect to mere ovci;-use of the eyes. ‘1 men- tho day, and reserving black work for the evening, on 
tion over-use rather than any filial trade,’ lief say s, the ground that white or delicate fabrics are apt to 
‘as the exciting cause; for evtry day’s experience become soiled by tne smoke of artificial light. The 
teaches us that needlework, an} other occupations reason assigned may or may not bo a sound one; but 
requiring dose attention to minute objects, may be tiio practical cflect is that of fatiguing the eye by 
followed without injury to vision. Tailors suffer much evening-work upon a substance which, by the very 
from this over-use; they frequently make iong days of .circumstance of its bqing black, reflects little light to 
work; they are sewing black materials for many hours tho eye. Nothing can tell more conclusively on this 
consecutive^; their constrained posture causes con- point than a few words used by Mr White Cooper: 
gestion about the eyes; and + lie want of fresh air in ‘ I have invariably found that a general mourning 
their heated workrooms renders them susceptible to increased tho nutfber of applicants for relief at the 
“ catarrha ka Mthnlmia ’’ wl.c-i. they go into tiie open air. ophthalmic institutions to which I am attached'— 
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owing to die blank, dreary, wearing and wearying means of prevention, Mid to raggety other* for future 
obscurity of the light from black work. Fine work ^adoption. These means must necessarily depend on 
has some such effect as dark work upon the sight; I the nature of the employment. Ail artisans who are 
for the eye aches in the endeavour to appreciate each exposed to eye injuiy from chips, splinters, dust; grit, 
minute spot on the work to bo done, k Engravers or fluff, Would do well to look about them fbr eye-pro¬ 


minute spot on the work to bo done. ^ Engravers or fluff, Woult^ do well to look about 
frequently suffer from this cause. Thtf * closers,’ tutors. ‘ Goggles,’ or spectacles of wire-gauze, might 
* statelier*,’ and ‘stabbers’ of boots and slioes are in often be used wity .alvantaoa by such persons; and, 
like manner troubled in eyesight by tho closeness of indeed, stone-J>reaf*>rs in Geynany are SAtd to use stteM. 
the stitclies to be made. Tiie grinders at Messrs itedgers’ cutlery-works at 

A fourth cause is badly applied light. The light by Sheffield wear, many of ttfem, very large spectacles of 
which a worker pursues his avocations may be neither plpin flint-glass. l>r Gibb expressed to the committed 
too great nor too small in actual amount; yet there the following opinion on tho great ‘beard’ question: 
may bo a want of tact in its adjustment sufficient ‘I am qulfco certain that fhany,in foot a large number 


them fbr eye-pro- 
iv Ire-gauze, might 


to irritate and injure the cye. # Wherever if drauah*- 
of air gives a flickering motion to a flame, tho ej*. 
becomes thereby irritated ami inflamed; and in some 


of artisans, who aro opposed to the influence of dust* 
grit, chips, spl intern &<’•, from the nature of their 
occupation, suffer moy? in proportion to the absence 


printing-offices wbere the compositors are employed of beards and whiskers, than those who possess those 
during Jong night-hours, this evil is said to bo appendages. This is a fact which is becoming estab- 
much felt. The colour of tlio light is olten a subject lislird every day. 1 haie followed this observation 


much felt. The colour of tlio light is olten a subject lislird every day. 1 haie followed this observation 
of injury. Mr Oou«ais, one of tiiose from whom the out to Rome extent in ^practice, in the treatment of 
committee sought information, said: ‘Needlewomen, diseased eyes from dust. He., with shaven faces, where 
embroiderers, and laccmakers should work in rooms there appeared, at the same time, to be aatveakness in 
hung with green, and having green blinds and curtains the organ of vision from the latter causc.^On tito 
to the windows. When in ’North China, I became growth of the beard, w'"’n tho affection of the eyes wa* 
convinced of the very great advantage with which this cured, the weakness disappeared, and many wIiobo eyes 
rule has been adapted by the exquisite embroiderers were before diseased through the nature of their occu- 
of that part. Their bonks of patterns are frequently pations, aftgr obtaining beard and whiskers, were to 


rule has been adapted by the exquisite embroiderers wore before diseased through the nature of their occu- 
of that part. Their bonks of patterns are frequently pations, aftgr obtaining beard and whiskers, were to 
railed Bool i of the. Lady of the. h'lem Window.’ He a.pent talent exempt fiom a return of their eyo 
further remarks: ‘Needlewomen would find great afleetions. This may be attributable to two causes: 
advantage in changing the colour of their work as the first, the protection afforded to the face by the 


frequently as possible; the i atiomdc of this is found 
in the law, that variation of stimulus is necessary to 
preserve the tone and health of any organ of sense, 
and that prolonged application of the same stimulus 
exhausts it.’ The \ ill effect experienced through 
remaining many hours in a room flighted by several 
jets of gas, is probably due quite as largely to the 
exhalation of tho gas as to tlio brightness of the light. 


hair, the strengthening anil tonie influence imparted 
in <unscqnnufc to the nones of thc^MV and eyes, 
and the general improvement of tlio health from the 
comfort experienced in wearing the beard; the second, 
t he nrrost of the particles of dust and grit by the hair 
of tlio board and whiskers, thereby relieving the eyes. 
Without at all going into the question as to the pro¬ 
priety of wearing the beard and whiskers, I mention 


Much unnecessary suffering, too, is borne by persons these«laets as likely to piovo useful, in reply to some 
who work with a light at too low a lei cl; in Jull of the questions m the special memorandum; but I 
many a case, ease would be found to tesult from an will obsonc, in conclusion, that there is a great deal 
adjustment of the light at a higher It tel, such as to of sympathy between tic beard nnd«the eyes, and an 
allow, as in nature, tlio brow and L.xhrs to shelter the abundance of cudcive could be brought forward to 


pupil nnd iris, and to prevent the impact of duect rays 
upon the optie nerve. 


prove it.’ * . 

Many workmen are exposed to the sudden entrance 


There are multitudes of minor causes of injury to *f small paltiHes between the eyeball and the upper 
sight, arising, in great part, fiom the recklessness of lid: a eaee'ul laving or bathing of the eyo.scems the 


workmen while engaged at their employments. Mr 
Devlin, a bootmaker, who has wntton much and 


best cure here; and Mr White Cooper"lias devised 
an ingenious little contrivance for this purpose, to be 


excellently belli on the social and on tho technical fitted up in workshops In the numerous eases where 


characteristics of his trade, drew the attention of*lho 
committee to the fact, that shoe and boot makers often 
ruin their sight by smoking short pipes while bending 


the fight which Ms upon tlio workman’s eye or upon 
his work is cither loo great or badly arranged, many 
preventnes liavo been pntially adopted, and other* 


over their work. Tho bowl of the pipe, hour afar suggested- such as due caution against overworking 
hour, is Bending out its fumes within a few inches of the eye at one time; frequent changes, if possible, in 


tho down-turned eyes. ‘A shoemaker,’ lie narrates, 
‘ a voracious smoker, having been compelled to apply, 


tho size mid colour of the substances worked upon; 
avoidance of ldaek work, it practicable, by artificial 


through the failure of his sight, to the celebrated light* the employ incut of slightly tinted blue glass- 
oculist, Dr (Mr?) Alexander, this*gentleman, iiftmc- shades, or judiciously arrang'd paper-slides, in front 
diately he held the head of the wretched sufferer of gas-jets; a substitution of djylight for nightlight 
before his observation, exclaimed: “Why, you have in nil employments, so far as tho usagei»of w.k a* 


brought this all upon yourself! You are your own 
eye-destroyer I That short pipe which you stick in 
your lip>. is doing it all I Throw that bad and filflhy 


society and the necssitus of the workers will permit; 
tho avoidancg of red oi» wmin colours, and the substi¬ 
tution of green or blue, in avocations wherein the 


thing aside. There can Jae no renufly for yqp until eyesight is much unployed; the use of a reflector 
you drop this vile propensity. Wiiy, rnifh, you arc over a gaslight, to thro vs down the illumination on 
burning your very eyeballs out ofsthoir sockets!” So the work, nnd slut ld/t from the eyes of tho workman, 
he told him, and then and afterwards he did what &r. Mr White Cof/ier, when speaking of eye-shades, 
he could for his patient; but all unavailingly ns observes: ‘The onlji.uy shades havo had t’rte objection 
regarded a complete restoration of sight; and now, of heating the forolrend and eyes, by nqt allowing the 
in his visual benightedness, lie is compelled to sell escape of vapour from them. An optician has, at my 


rork, nnd sliu ldJfc frm 
Mr White Cof/ier, w 
ves: ‘TJip ordfiavy s 
atmg the forolrend an 


matches in the streets of London.’ • 

Now, in collecting all this sad calamity of eye mis¬ 
fortunes, the Society of Arts, of course, had something 
more in view than to excite commiseration. The primary 
objects havo been, to ascertain the Value of all existing 


suggestion, made a shade working on hinges, which 
does away with the objection by allowing of ventila¬ 
tion; and it can also be adjusted at any angle most 
convenient to the wearer.’ 

Ab to injuries to the eyesight resulting from excessive 
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phofeing,' muff-taking, drinking, nr excesses in adA 
;®iiitfc whatever, nothing need be urged concerning thi 
:'nb(Hsb mode of prevention—to name the indulgence is, 
same time, to name the'direction in which 
reform ia to be sought* *, . * 

This sheet will fall into the hands or many whose 
daily employments call fer much'exorcise of eyesight; 
aud if it should induce tnhm to atflfad to tho various 
modes in which the eyes VWW suffer, or to todopt any 
suggested preventives, or to suggest preventives for 
the use of others, the purpose for which this article cs 
written will have been well attained. 

__—t--- 

PRIZE OR NOV PRIZE. 

I was at the Cape, on sick leave. When I sailed 
from India, I was as languid aud yellow-visaged as 
the most listless nabob that ever supplied material 
for farce or novel. A smart bout of jungle-fever 
makes one see tho world ,aud all its advantages 
through a diminishing lens; nnd when I crawled 
from the Musoolah boat up the side-ladder of the 
good sW$) Mary Jane, T should not have been in the 
feast Excited by the news of my appointment to the 
offle# of governor-general. But a feit months at the 
Cape, where the dry air and pure skies absolutely 
seem to impart vitality to an enfeebled frame, madc*a 
wonderful difference in me, both mentally and cor¬ 
poreally. Ab my strength and appetite returned, so 
did my interest in sublunary matters; ami now that 
I was a convalescent, I became a victim to boredom. 
There ar#^?*.places in whic)> one may enjoy more 
hearty, honest, solid dullness than at tho Cape of 
Good Hope. No doubt, an English market-town, a 
cathedral city, a decayed watering-place, are tolerably 
lifeless, especially in hot summer weather, when 
dozing dogs have the sunny pavement to themselves, 
and the blue-bottles that haunt the butcher’s shop 
seem to monopolise all the activity of tho place.' But 
Gape Town!—Capo Town on u regular baking-day, 
before the breeze springs up, may challenge the 
world to compete with it on the score of monotony. 

I was not located in tho down itself, but at 
Simonswald, a little place among the hills, perched at 
a respectable height above the sea, nnd whose board¬ 
ing-houses were full of the recovering, tlfe sick, and 
the dying, who owed their shattered health to the 
vampire clifnatc of India. There was no diversion at 
Simonswald, however, except three: you might stroll 
up to Constantia Farm, and see the world-famous vine¬ 
yards, read the newspapers over find over agafit, or 
play cards. .Now, n newspaper is apt to grow tedious 
by the time of its fourth perusal; and vineyards have 
a sameness about them; and of card-playing and its 
effects, I had seen rather more than enough in the 
hill-statious in India. By the by, I have known men 
who had withstood all temptation to become gamblers 
‘while on service, gradually imbibe a morbid love of 
high play at the Cape, from pure dearth of employ¬ 
ment, and ruin themselves for, life to save a yawn. 
" Welt; to escape tho dulness of Simonswald, I ordered 
my hack every day at the same hour, and rode to 
plunge into the dulness of Gape Towi;. Not that 
Cape Town is so utterly uninteresting to a str inger; 
for a short time—say a week—one might be agree¬ 
ably enough employed in leaking about one. 

The Cape 1ms its lions, figuratively, at least, on the 
hither side of the Orange River. V There are the Cape 
pigeons, bidder titan any pigeons Europe can produce; 
albatrosses and cormorants, and other great white or 
gray birds, perpetually screaming and soaring over 
, the waves that sparkle with gamboling fiali.. There 
are th.e plump Cape belles; the Cape Blieep with their 
-astounding tails, which, somehow, never seem real 
>Js3«<38t appendages, but have all the air of artificial 
Vkawnments. There are the boors, an overgrown race, 


besidf whom most, of the visitor*!*) the colony look 
contemptible pigmies, an opinioti you may generally 
read pretty legibly on the'broad face of the Africander 
himself. And there are the Hottentots, of whose 
vicinity, if /they should happen to be to windward, 
you cannof long remain unconscious; and tl» wonder¬ 
ful wagons from the interior; and the Cape burghers, 
and the Cape sharks, and tho vats of Capo wife, 
and the miserable booths where Cape brandy inspires 
a company of negroes to dance to the music of a gourd 
fiddle; and more cattle, more hides, more clay-pipes, 
and more queer costumes than would give a travelling 
artist materials for fifty sketches. But still, in a 
mouth of two, a mar; is sure to grow weary of tho 
Cape of Good Hope, and think the best hope he could 
cherish would be tO get well away from it. 

One day, as I was yawning about on the pier, 
looking up now and then at Table Mountain, to see 
if the cloth was spread, and any elemental frolic 
probable, a salute was suddenly banged out by tlio 
Flagstad' Battery. As quickly as was natural to a 
man who, for the last day or two, had had no plea¬ 
santer problem to busy his mind than an attempt to 
solve the question, why Cape horses cannot trot, but 
must gallop or canter, I spun round, and asked for 
information. ,, 

1 A king’s ship, sir, with a prize in tow—a slaver, 
belike,’ said a seafaring man, the mate of some mer¬ 
chantman, and very civilly hauded me his glass, 
through which I could make out a frigate ‘ clawing ’ 
into tho bay, in company with a largo suspicious- 
looking black brig. Meanwhile, signals were being 
rapidly exchanged between the frigate aud the shore; 
and soon the rumour spread that the new-comer was 
tho Lynx, 30', Captain Horne. Lf'i.r, Captain Ilornc! 
here was a cliaudb for me, for Homo was an old 
friend, a sort of Welsh cousin of mine, and I had 
even been a cruise in the Lynx. Here was a remedy 
for the Cape blue-devils, for a few days anyhow. I 
should dine with Horne, nnd Home would dine with 
me, aud then I should join tho gun-room mess, and 
hear some yarns not absolutely threadbare. But here 
is the gig pulling fast i'or tho pier-head, and in the 
stern-sheets sits the weather-beaten naval commander, 
Captain Horne, full fig, on his way to the governor’s. 
To my surprise, he seemed in wretched spirits, and 
winced when I congratulated him on his success in 
the anti-slavery line. 

When he came out of government-house—the 
‘residence,’ as the natives call it—Horne, who had 
agreed to dine with me, passed his arm through mine. 

I asked him what made him wear such a hang-dog 
look, being lucky enough to have caught a slaver. 

‘ Caught a slaver!' he exclaimed—‘ caught a 
Tartar would be nearer the mark, I am afraid. I 
wish she had been under fifty fathoms of blue water 
before ever 1 heard of her.’ 

A little pressing^and I heard tho whole story. 

‘fwas hovering about the South American coast,’ 
said Home, * keeping a bright look-out for any stray 
Brazilian that might be fitting for a trip to the slave- 
const; but not one could I find. Either tho craft 
were invisible, or the negro-trade was a myth, ono 
would have thought. At last—you know«-S. always 
paid highly for {food information, and picked up more 
prizes iu fliat way than could otherwise hare been 
gained—at last, I «was informed that a brig was 
fitting out in Buenos Ayres harbour, nnd would sail 
shortly. She was under Brazilian colours, but the 
skipper was a Yankee, and a ’cute one. ■ He had been 
obliged to, take on board a suspicious quantity of 
Water-casks, salt provisions, and so forth, but he had 
hidden the shackles—Old Nick alone can tell where; 
and on the slave-deck he had placed six horses, in 
pens, as a pretext for Ids voyage. Ship’s papers, mani¬ 
fest, invoice, were fdl beautifully regular. He was an 
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honest trader.-don’t you see’ carrying on a tiaffic rti 
horses, though I shut be able to prove that tor the 
six bade-bound old screws he took out, he must h ive 
paid more in Buenos A) res than lie could possibly 
sell them for on the African coast Upsides these 
nags, the Yankee had a cargo of hardware, guns, 
nails, tools, metal rods—the propel things to 1 arttr 
with the natives—and lie was to bring bilk pioduu, 
so he sa) 8 . 

‘ Well, ho sailed I kept a bright look out, and 
never lost sight ot his t ipm ists during the vov age 
‘Ihs course was evidently towards the Uiglit of 
Benin, but when lie got within eighty miles ot the 
Guinea Coist, the old fox double), and rnrf diwn ' 
the night towards Clinemans Die brig side la , 
as slavers always do, but the Lfu is tlie tightest, 
trimmest little bo it on a wind, m the whole —- 
1 There, there, Home, I know i’l tli t * 

‘Well,’ resumed Horne, ‘I w is coming up with 
him, hand over linn 1, so lound 1 o went an 1 running 
round somo sindv key s, m ide for the Cilalmi kivei 
I gave chase, and lid then steered for the Bonny 
This would utter do, a squill, a fo OI even i dirk 
night, uid he would escipe is , ind tiny his tiir„o ot 
ebony sale to Amtre i Si 1 ran down, bred t gun 
and sent a be it.to ietch the slcippei lit met me 
with i provol mg gun, and s ud is lie squirted tc 1 1 < < o 
juice over my tie u white decks Will, i ip n 

jou’vo got i e ml I lioje yon 111 < nit kiu tt 
enpture 1 mt, I (in ss, but to get the bn r toil 1 mm 1 
is unothei and i n ition difhitnt story An 1 so it 
is, Ned, ml I in ifiaid I vc»only bun 1 1 mv lingers 
by my pieetous caption Hie inixcl touit woit 
condemn litr on bite misj icn n Hi irew ire is 
(!o‘c is w i\ ml^ht 1 ml us kttp witth t n the 
bpamsli saikns so i o om t u jhtif lie wantel to 
‘And it y on don t (t her toil lenined Ho nt nil 
‘If I don t I m i ruined man, tbits iM ’ tie 
retnrnel with i quivti in Ins lip veiy umisiul to 
him ‘I m a yoor n m, as you know , ml it,my 
piospeets are 1 lighted, what i» to b ome ot i ly 
wile and my poor hoy s * It s\ is foi then sal e I w is 
so anxious for more pri/e money, mil I thou lit this 
ship would have pud foi Timc3s thru vtus it 
Cuubiidgt, and It ft i Inn Isomt nt't tj. * in the 1 ui c 
too But if tilt. In i s dec 1 irtd an honest triki I 
must pty eonipcnsitK n for seizin » her, an 1 dctumn„ 
her illegally, and cl k ky ird men, liboiirers foi tie 
search, ices, w i„ts an l whit i ot until I m a be n-u 
Wcrsc, too*I «liill be in the * lit It 1 loks ol the 
Admiriltv, md p rh ips licur pit anothei ship* mil 

then’-Anl the honest iellow stopped, for Ins 

heart wis too full to allow him to siy moic Diy 
after day the sliver lav in Table Bty, mil nothin, 
exmo to light ISo seinnn peached—no sliatl Its 
were found The lankce skipper grinned tuum 
pliantlv when lie met us on tlie pier iou woull 
lieve thought linn the t iptor, and j o ir dej etc 1 
Horne the pn«oner, to h ive seen flitrn lcn.li * 

Tho mixed court could not come to i decision 
Ihere were the watei casks, the salt poik, and so on 
but no shackle bolts and leg lions ‘Why dont you 
search the hold ’’‘•nil daily to poor Horne 

‘I daonot,’ was the answci, ‘for there is i heavy 
cargo, and vvhat with Jtlie wages 8 f dockyard men, 
and compensation to the owners for breaking bulk, 
the search would c ost me i hunched pounds ’ 

I offered him all the assistance in my paw cr, but 
he was a proud man, and declined it bo tlie < tusc 
went on, and the naval officer, poor mnn, was on his 
trial aB well os the rascally slavei Many 11 ciptain 
lias let a negro-trader escape rather than t u o such w 
risk. The day of the final tn il came, and tho Yankee 
•kipper was m court, and snapped his fingers at us 
He did not take the trouble to sham innocence, 
confident ho could not he piovdH guilty. Without 


Ayiug a word to Horne, I slipped op# of court, ran to 
Ahe pier, and was pulled on board the brig. X soon 
secuicd an ally in the midshipman who commanded 
the pn/c crew, and we made a most Irregular om- 
slaujit An tig. contents of tlie ding’s hold. Strange 
fo say, w e found tho shaakles 1 they bad been wrapped 1 
in tow, and he u’cd up in caste appniently full at tilt- | 
meat, so that, Ifit for anAcouient, We might ftwrtb | 
sc vie bed till doomsday lmfrain But the discovery 
w is useless iftei ajl, for wlien I returned in triumph* 
Wound Home radiant with joy, “md the Yankeeoraotft 
f dlen md nttcily subdued Unable to agree, tlie 
Hi will in* in 1 1 nghsli judges liad agreed to toss np, 

In ads oi tails of a doy n, for condemned or acquitted, 
lie c Is c uno up, and *huc, most justly, though by sheer 
atcuk nt, tlie v easel tup. condemned 

f OOKLBY AND COOKS. 

Yi 1 -u long been of opinion that not only your 
poet md your girlenci must lo ‘to tho manner 
born’—overshadow id fiom tljy crille by*tkc flowers 
ol 1 iriinssus or the gieen house but th it tlN^e veiy 
imj irt nit houjf gam, cooks, are likewise so by right 
ot bath ,ift lo be leally a cook, as to bo really a 
ISP t oi e in t pus qualities accord d to but few. 
(Jud v u,i it tronntjc. clear ejtiil deluayof 
tit m Us itimin sens , fertility of invention and 

i \ jc li nt, power* ol co nbmation, nm*t b long to tho 
toils in id oi limry dc,ite 1 ho bilness ot meie 
piUe ors of this ini] urtmt ait, the *tl!l%itH which 
they spud the ,ool ,ifts ot 4*ro\ i lencc arc no moio 
ir, linn ills amst th 3 theory thin tin detestable 
ml ition tf sh m pot‘ry is a un«t the heaven bom 
iemus of th jo t, nn, it ix rilher nu argument 
m its fivoui, tl w ru ness of tlie gift proving its 
eve Hence 

I hi trutls is irut ti'Iy acknowledge! by the 
rununei ition < f tl c „ift when posse «c 1 One of tho 
lite *iyiTntcs of the regents diy ogive, ve know 
iiom ecitain mill ri*v, L 100 ayeni toliei cook, and 
I 100 tytii n’t ill ordm irywa a c‘^it one who would 
pio’ illy ksi ni 1 msclt is in art Ir 
• Anl hi? t! i folio ersof ait viur tine cook has 
ill ihosyiurtsy itlis iwn a sell ton«( lyusncss, a 
jeiliu y ol ii i ij ^ 1111 i r i n, a d h It \it discos ermg 
m v e nl nUi ol oil mUerii'«—whit else is 
left t> (ithcr c ot. oi put 1 *—ml nn exultation 

ii fistu , a cliyiiur over the sell cs of Ins duller 

nu lit u b ly tie. vvitilmy of his utj—in ait, too, 
let i 3 v 1 is; ei eif mueh gicafcr importance than we 
c ns Anglo Sixnis hive compiihcnlcd till lately, 
when i great eook iccamo emc of the supporters of 
in iron in 1 made manifest tl c tit that, as man la 
m e ting mini il, 1 c in ly not w ith impunity disie- 
g rl*ouc if the lies of his Icing * 

In uicicnt times wli n nm hid not learned tho 
ev ils oi indigestion iud *ing hy^is length of days and 
tut painty of physn lius—cooking was held m 1/ig’W" 
ho lour md pi etised by noble md puncely persona 
It is the Inqis of the queenly Sarah that prepaie flesh 
i f the e ih vnil Likid cakes foi the food of angels, 
lichee i is dclit itc eookuy deceived even tho practised 
t isle ol Ish , anil w s the instrument misemployed 
to bfiqg a proj h ti cA iossing on a peculiar people. 

Turn fiom these/'rcat mothers ot the ancient race 
to tho Ciceks of Jlomer’s d iys, and y oh wiH find 
kings cooking m hJnour of their gods, and roast-pork 
grecang the return of Ulysses. Both the kingly and 
the swineherd cook develop the idiosyncrasy of which 
wc speak Important events are celebrated by their 
ai t The sae nflce must bo followed by tlie feast; 
the royal exile’s return, m like manner, by an 
impromptu slaughter and frying of swine, just as the 







UttAAUSJKKB'B JUUJftNAJ* 


'P 9 «t by a certain instinct celebrates a solemnity' < 
• tMfctory by a lay. 


repair tbe loss of Vatel, and It was repaired. The 
• i-^fctory by alaj^. \ court dined well; they bad a collation—a supper; 

f $he $par(an cooks, too, even when their art was they walked—played. Everything was perfumed by 
embed and cheeked by tbe puritanical laws of their jonquils: everybody was enchanted.* 
country, and their skill was doomed to eva) orate in One shudders as one reads. Was there no memory 
the steam of black broth, jrerd as jedlous of their of the unfortunate man who had perished in that 
honour as the most tenarious of modern artistes. One sweet perfume? No trace of the recent horror amidst 


lias gone down to all stea as reviving a monarch 
with equal boldness ancLwit, whilst resenting an 
insult V> his own skill. ' 

The king'murmurs over the Kjgtl repast of hjs 
country—‘ the broth was naught.’ 

‘ It lacks its seasoning,’ w As the replj. 

‘What is that?’ 

‘Labour and exercise, O king.', 

Tiie cooks of old Rome—we mean of the empire— 
Vfere obliged to supply by tliefr skill the deficiency 
of this seasoning. We wonder how many sinus 


cooked 


that selfish throng? No marvel if the next time we 
meet with a royal French cook, it is in the prison 
of the Temple. The glittering, heartless throng have 
vanished. The sceptre is in the dust. ‘Le Roi'— 
that golden idol—is no longer amid the jonquils of 
Chantilly, but a captive to his own people; and 
Turgy, his old cook, faithful amidst so many false, 
serves, aids, helps the 'fallen monarch in his hour or 
need. , 

The same nervous temperament which led to 
Vatel’s fearful fate, produced in England another 


Lucullus—how they managed their tragedy, in which a cook was the principal actor. 


delicate dishes of peacocks’ tongues and brains. Some supposed insult offered to his skill, drew the 


How pleased the fraternity o\ cooks must have been vengeance of this man on the family he served; and 
at every gpw creature, ‘meet for food,’ which the they were nil poisoned by him. Wo do not wish to 
luxurious conqueiors o\ the world brought back from dwell upon such a tale; but as its punishment was 
evert'/vanquished land!—how they must have wel-, 


every Vanquished land!—how they must have w el- 
coma 1 the delicious oyster of Britaii, the cherries 
for their first tart, brought homo from Greece by 
Lucullus himself! The dajs of the Ronjan Empius 
must have been a palmy time for cooks. In far-o/I 
Egypt, where Antony’s capricious appetite taxed the 
patience and skill of his chef d< cuisme, twelve cooks 
constantly prepared the meal that was ever to be 


the last act of one of oujr old terrible laws, we could 
siarcely leave it out in our chat about cooks. In 
those days, the law condemned ‘cooks who wore 
guilty ot poisoning to be boiled nbvo!’ and this 
hideous doom was fulfilled in this ease* The cook 
was boiled in a large kettle in Smithllcld Market! 
Probably tlie opportunities of destruction possessed 
by cooks, suggested lc irs and suspicions which gave 


ready, amWpjght he called for at all hours, and rise to this fiightful l^w, and not any frequency 
twelve wild-boars, in different stages of roasting, of the crime in the persons for whom it w as framed, 
astonished the stranger’s'eyes. But we arc digressing This opinion is confirmed by the fact that tho 
from tlie chief purport of our article. instance we have cited was tbeyfirst and last time 

One of the saddtst, and jet most apt, illustrations of the frightful pui* sliment being carried into effect, 
of the jealous sensitiveness of cooks, is tint recorded But wc will turn to a pleasanter plinse of chnracter 
by Madame do Scvignc of tlie celebrated Vatel, ser- -wtliat is, tlie skill and art ot combination, and even 


vant to Louis Quatorze. The king was nt Chantilly transformation, belonging to tins peculiar idiosyn- 


for the day, with all his brilliant court, /l’hey walked 
in thoso pleasant gat dens, and on a spot carpeted 
with jonquils a^, collation was served. I?bast-,m< at 
failed at some of the many tab{es, for a far greater 
number of guests jjad arrived than had been announced 
in the preparatory orders. Vatel felt the want—the 


crasy. We suppose almost all our readers know tho 
stoiy of the bet made by the French gourmands, ono 
of whom asserted that he could detect the component 
parts of any dish put before him; the other, betting 
at great odds that lie would not he able to tell 
the materials wherewith A is cook would prepare a 


defect in lus perfect feast, as Ins sensitm* tribe ever, ‘savoury dish’ for them. The but was taken; the 


do. He said several times: ‘ Jo suis perdu d’foonneur; 
voici un aifmnt que jc no supportcrai pas.’ lie added 
to M. Gourvillc these touching, wor^s, explanatory ol 


one confident in Ins quick natural sense; tho other 
in the skill of his cook. The matter was of import¬ 
ance bejond a mere gambling transaction, because 


the catastrophe which followed: ‘My head turns, for the fallen fortunes ot a noble family woqld be raised 
twelve nights I have not slept; Jielp me to %ivo by Fie timely pecuniary help. The cook—a French- 
orders.’ Gourvillc helped him to 7 the best of Ins man of course -exerted all bis talents, and surpassed 
power, and cSmmunicated bis distress to the prince, all praise. The dish was placed before tho knowing 


power, and cSmmunicated his distress to the prince, 
who went,to his room, and assured him that all was 
troll; that nothing could be better than the king’s 


epicure. lie tastes, smacks his lips, tastes again, 
smells it—jour epicures don’t stand on elegance of 


supper. He replied : ‘Monseigneur, votre bonte manner in such a easel—tastes again. Alas I it is 


m’achhve; je sais quo lc roti a tnaoqnfe a deux tables.’ 
■Wo shall quote the remainder of tlie sad tale’from 
Madame de Sevignd herself: ‘At four o’clock in 
tho morning, Vatel walks round the place; he finds 
«o*«e(j!body asleep; he meets a little purveyor, who 


redolent of all rich odours; such sauces, so marvel¬ 
lously blended; such gravy, such solids—so soft, 
tender! What caft it ho? A wondrously prepared 
tripe? No! Ca /es’ head in a new shape? No, 
no, no!—a thousand ‘Nos.’ Our epicure gives it 


brings him only two baskets of salt-water flsli. lie up. ‘It is old white kid gloves!’ is the cool expiana- 


asks him: “Is that all?” “Yes, sir." The boy 
did not know that Vatel had sent to all the sea- 


tion, when the bet is resigned up as lost. We 
remember reading in our childhood, jn ai^pld, old 


ports for more. Vatel waits some time; the other history of tho Netherlands, of similar skill proving 
purveyors do not arrive. yis head grows confused of inestimable value to some Black Walloons, who 
and troubled; he believed thertLwoutd be no fnore were besieged and ^mine-stricken somewhere—our 
salt-water fish. He found Godj-ville, and daid to memory cannot recall the name. The cook of the 
him*. “Monsieur, I shall not surrive this disgrace.” garrison, being a true cook, and therefore possessing 
Gourville laughed at him. Vafel ascends to his the idiosyncrasy of his tribe,_ made most appetising 
Chamber, puts his sword against tho door, and salads of grass; dressed stinging nettles like spinach 
passes it through his heart; but it was only at the with eggs, whilst he had any; made admirable 
third blow—for he gave himself two wounds, whicii ragouts of rats, and mice, and lapdogs; a splendid 
Were not mortal—that he fell dead.’ second course of dried onions, and finally disguised 

Too late, too late came the fish. The grief of the - -——— —. .. ...— - 

courtiers was great at first, but 1 Gourville tried to • vu* Bkckstone'a CommtntarUt. 
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the officers’ old boots 6 merveiHe, and made leather estimation of Enropl and the East. #With the names 
digestible! not to speak of the hot rolls made of of the brave men who fought and fell by the'shores &t 
saw-dust and a few chestnuts 1 Finally, the Soyer the Euxine, will be united hereafter the. name and 
of that age made his dependents confident that 'if memory of Soyer th^cook. , 
they cut off their left arms, and fought tyith their . « . J • 

tight,’ lie .could make wholesome food from the lost 
members 1 

The artistic skill of cooks is shewn frequently 
in ornament as well as in substantial matters. The 
graceful centre-dishes, and garnisliings of sugar, &c.; 

the vegetable flowers, nri hireotural jellies, the blend- _ . ...... , 

ing of colours, aro all proofs of this power. The * siiAi.r, not attempt to depict my emotions at that' 


# <£<?* DOti:', 

A HOSJ^NCE. 

CIIAPTUB»I.XXX.—SI'JKAL-SHOM. * 

I shall not attempt to depict my emotions itt that 


culinary art appeals to the eye as well to the | ®onient; ift»y pen is unequal to the task. Think, 


palate, and charms three or foils senses at once. Ii 
the ago of chivalry, a fortress of pasty stands, 
attacked by mimic warriors, on tfie centre of the 
baron’s board. As taste and knowledge spread, 


thou, of my situation, »nd fancy them if thou canst. 

Dehind me, n mother murdered and basely muti¬ 
lated—a near relative slain in like fashion—my home 
—my properly given to tlte flames. Before mo 


lighter and more fanciful devices app-ar. Barley- a sh>t ef torn from the maternal embrace, home rath- 

sugar baskets and turrets emulate tope/es in clear- ._, . , . , ’ “ ‘ 

ness and brilliancy, and ‘dough ’ becomes the instru- ^ ? ft aa , v ^° ^‘Ptors-perlmps outraged by 

ment for tho art of a modelloi, who might vie with *‘ lP,r fiendish leader. And he, too, under my eyes, 
the sculptor, tho material taken into consideration. the false perfidious friend—the ravisber ^he muf- 
It was the despair of the Duke of Tuscany % cook derer! Had I not rue for indulging in tlnNrlldest 
for a lacking ccntrc-orn.nni.nt that luought to light i emotions’ ' 

tho genius of Canova—the boy, who was lingeimg J And wild they were—each moment becoming 
about the kitclicn-wso runs tlie talc—oflering to supply wjjdcr as I gazed upon the object of my vengeance, 
tho want, and forming from dough and white sugar , Tjjpy wyro » filst rigin „ he)onA my r ' ntrol . Mv 


so perfect a lion that tho duke, perceiving Ins talent, 


took him under his own cue, and lie became the « m,tlt?s so ' t,iei1 tu 8Wc11 with renewed rage; the 


great sculptor of modern times. 

Of all people, the negroes aio most generally gift, d 
with tho skill required for the culinary art. This is 
shewn, we think, by the choice of a negro for Look on 


blood (oursod through my veins like streams of liquid 
fire. 

I almost forgot tho situation in w’ JflP’wo were. 
But one thought was in my»niind—vengeance. It3 


board almost all ships of war. We remember well ohjeot was before me—unconscious of my presence as 
when we -in our cliVUiootl—dwelt on bond a mail- j f ] 1C j, a( i been asleep—almost within reach of my 
of-war possessing such .a cook; Jthil in bow many , , 

points our ‘Blick John’ partook of the idiosyncrasy J ? ^ ® ? ' 

- - - - - - 1 I laised the piece to the level of those drooping 

plumed; I sighted their tips; T knew that tho eyes 


of greater artists j for hr w as a genius in las u ay, and 
delighted in nil things beautiful. Wo tan see him 


now! IIow ho used to strut down the deck, with a t were underneath them; my finger rested against tho 
certain dignity about him too; tin re was no lack of trigger. % 


self-appreciation in John, llow he ordered his sub- j n Mother instant, that form—in nfy eyes, hitherto 
ordinates, the boys attached to tlie galley ; and j lero j c —would lwve Iain lifeless upon the grass: bat 
how marvellously quick ho was in understanding a colnra(lcs f orb ade tlie act . 

‘receipt for e^en tlie moat difficult and delicate - , . . f . - 

operations of Ids art. There was nothing lie could * W,th a ,nst, 1 m ’ t Hickman giMpad the lock of 
not do, though our mother, from some slight preju- 111 y gun, rovering the nipple with Ins bropd palm; 
dice as to his colour--wc ourselves thought it w as while Weatherford clutched at the barrel? I mas no 
because it would ‘come off’—did not permit him to | longer master of the piece. • 

make pastry* for us. He liked flowers very mil'll; i I jvas angry at the interruption, but only for an 
and in return tor some gift of Bvveets, we presented i„ gt ai)t; a momelt’s reflection convinced me they 
him with a flower-pot, containing our only flower—a btt( j ac t c Q right. Tho old hunter, putting his lips 

J ’ Qlt i close to my ear, addressed me in an earnest whisper; 
declaring, • Mangold proper flower for cook, Vos good . XT . ^ i* . .. ^ + ,, , 

to put in soup.’ Wc had even then read a little of No ‘ ^ Gcordie-not yit: for your life, don’t moke 
Bhakspearc, and quoted instantly tlie verses : 11 f uss * *Twould bo no use to kill fum. The rest o* 

. ,, , . tlie varmints ud be sartin to git off an’ sartin to toat 

ES “IT r T , w * r w ‘ 

stop ’em; we d only git sculped ourselves. We must 


to put in soup.’ Wc had even then read a little of 
Bhakspearc, and quoted instantly tlie verses: 

The marigold that goes to bed with the Min, 

And with him rises weeping. • • 


Black Jolm was charmed; ho made us repeat the glide back for tlie others, an’ then we’ll be able to 
lines again and again, till lie knew them; Hnd after- aurr0 und ’em: that’s the idea—ain’t it, Jim V ’ " 

wards we heard him, negro-fashion singing them to a Weatherforil , fearing to trust his voice, nodded a* 
tone of his own—one of those wild melodies which .. • ’ - 

prove how much of the artist’s soul dwells often m atlirmative. . 


prove now mucu oi ine arm 
the bosom of the blackamoor. 


‘Come, then!’ added Hickman, in the same low 


But it was—as we said at the commencement of wliisqer. ‘ We musn’t lose a minute. Let ’a git back as 
this article—reserved for our owA day to shew us the rapid ns possyble. jneep yur backs low down—gen- 
▼alue of-cookery as an art, and the idiosyncrasy of teelly, genteelly! ’ end, as he continued guying fhpie 
cooks in its best form. When our armies were injunctions, lie faejd towards tlie ground^ extended • 
perishing for lack of nourishment rather than food— j,j s bo( j y t0 j tfl f u n length, and crawling off like an ‘ 
for they hod enough to spoil—a coo , wini the sclfj a ]ij^ a t ar wag S00 n lost behind the trunks of the trees, 
consciousness of power, and chivalrous feeling peculiar w . lrf i . T f n ii nwo j s„ • 

to the character we have tried to draw, volunteered Weatherford and I followed in similar fashion, • 
to go and aid the sufferers with tho best resources of untl ' 8a *® Lu^ond the circle of tlie firelight, when all 
his skill. He went, and was successful, and raised three rose erect to our feet. 

ibr ever his art and the skUl of its followers in the We stood for a moment listening backward. Wo 
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1WM not withotfl anxiety lest our retreat ought ha\* mistaken in the crock o’ them two guns What any 
dMtnrbed the camp, but no sounds reached us save ye, Jim Weatherford' 1 Di ye reconnue ’em?*, 
those \o which wo hid been likening—the snore of ‘I war tlunkin’ I'd heem them afore—somew liars, 
some sleeping savage, the* crop-crop’of the brow sing but I cant ’r idly tell wliar Stay one on 'cm’s 


horse, or the st imp‘of a hoof ui on the Him tuif • 
Satisfied tint wo hud parsed aw ly unobserved, we 
st irled ujiou the b ick v* u k, w Inc? tiie hunters could 
now follow liko a p itli w, 11 know n'to tlfc in D irk as 
it was, we iliunced alrr-at m n run, anl wen pro¬ 
gressing rrpidly, when our sjecl w s suddenly 
checked by the repoit c f a „un 1 


precciousJSke the nng o’ Ned Spence’s rifle ’ 

‘ Prctcious like—it aie the same, nn’tothcr’s Bill 
Wilhms W hat on airth km the two be arter ? Wo 
left ’em ’long wi* the rest, an’ hjar they are—I’m 
sure it’s them—gilhvintin’ ibont through the woods, 
an fain oil tlm guus to sped cverjthing wo’ve 
done I hey ’ie* sot the Indyuns off to a sartmty. 


Each halted as if shot in Ins p nl > Surprise it I)ivil swamp cm botll’ wlnt kin they bo artci ? 


was til it stopped us, foi the report can c not ir ini the 
Indian camp, but the o, positc due tiou—tint m 
which our party lnd been left 
But it could not be one of them who lial liud 7 
They were it too grcit i distune -or should 1 ivc 
been—for then guns to h"ic 1 cn luai 1 s> distinctly 
Had they auvuiud, tir 1 uniting tor t ir return i 
ere thiy still ah lining? If so tli sli it w s most 
imprudent it would lo icitun to jut the coupon 
the quxjffte M h it 1 r l tli y (ire I il' It ini-Jit have 
beenX* itci lent il dis h ir it must 1 lie been 
, ’^liese eonjci tures were iijil as t^ou-Jits cm l< 
we dil not c mimnnie itc them to o c mctlici c ich 
had them of liunstlf n 

Wo had s nmlj tin. to sjt k to fine another, 
when a second shot rug m oiu ( us It e line fion 
the same direct ion is tl < ioum i, aj peum ' ilui ta 
repetition, and had tl u lc n t nc to icliu we 
should liyvc so deentd it But time lu 1 no. lent 
time, cion tdl n tlio most ac omjiliJud id cm ui I wo 
guns, therefore, h id beCti f icl 

My eonipau oils wen puzzle l u a 1 11 ts me If 
Hie hung vms ini spin ib'i unier mv other 1 s puti ms 
than that someludiuis htl striyi 1 fiom t ur ciinp 
and were nnl mg imi ils < 1 diotre s 

Me had no time to rcfl tt bi ion 1 mj le i 
behind us the ( imp in lull tl irm n 1 we 1 m v it w is 
the shot! tint had musel n \\ lie 'i 1 the shouts 
of men—the neighing and hum 1 tr ljlni oi 
lioi sc s fc 

Without pausing long i,wt a^am tiok to*I etruk, 
and hastened c lift ird in the duel tion c t mu In n 1 
larther on, we j rccncl menioi ci h rsc* ul 
Two there ajpear 1 t< le tloigli in the ilu iusj 
we were pit cert un, is tuc i ionns we e i ucclj 
distinguishable 

lhey ippe ired to retreat ns wo approuh 1 i 1 i * 
off like ghosts unon, the tries Iso aonl t *1 
were they who lnl Im l the blnf , tl ev wc e ju t 
in the direction whence the repoits hid come, and 
at tho proper dist mi e 
Were they In li ins or whites 9 
lliskmg tbo ch ui( c ot then bung our r jcv, old 
linkman hailed them 

We paused to listen Here wi" ro r plv—not 
even an exclamation fi m citl 11 YW ir i 1 In ir, by 
the hoof strokes ol their hoi is tli it they were 
hunying oJ m a dilietim ilto^ether di fieri 1 1 from 
tint either of our friends or foes 
There was something mysterious in tin I el ivuur 
of these two lioibimcn Lor whit p injure- )> 1 t cv 
firpd their guns? If to signal the eunp wly hul 
they rctreitcd from us is we e ti c foiw u 1? \\ hy, 


Some Iwllmfi rous game, I spect By tho tarnal 
c it iwampus * I 11 nl ike both on ’em pay for this 
when we git thpgither Come on quick, fellers* 
I tt s git the pirty uji or we II be too lite Them 
Indyuus 11 mike tricks, an slope atou we git near 
cm Durn the shot*' they ve spoilt the h fl bizness 
Quick—conn along by ar 1 ’ 

Inflowing the old huutci 6 direction, we hurried 
on liter him 

tnunu nut 


We lnl not „int fu before we weio within caibhot 
of vcieos, mingled with the hollow thumping of 
lior b hoof’s 

Mei o r n seel tho voiu s is those of our comrades, 
mil hailed Hi m a- th > tune nearer, for we perieived 
tint they wen i U im mg to i arda us I hey h d heard 
th lijorts, uni I lieimg them to proceed from our 
ufl s lnl fumed we were engi, d \ l II the ludi ns, 
m 1 won now n n i ji to otu u 1 

Ifulli \ 1 oi s shouted lineman is they diew 
n ir, ‘is I ill AH'imis m Vd fcqcuc mmg ye 1 * 
apt ik out it \c It 

11 tl w is n i i ply to tli s intirro 0 itoiy it was 
sin tie 1 hi i dt d sill nc ot so in seconds duntion 
1 u lently the two im il wtie not tl ue, else they would 
hue uiswii 1 fji t'ltriisthcs 

‘When lit they <* ‘ TV litre have the \ gone to*” 

weri the uiqiuucs th it j isse I through the ciuwd 

‘Ay, whn ire they’’ repeatou ihekmin ‘Thar 
not hy u tbit s plain 15y the tainil ally gator* 
tlnr s so m u.ly j, line ifo it itween cm two Bins 
But iemc, 1 iys' w mint iiuil Ll Inlyuns is 
jest n i ye It s no u e ere pm my n oit—lhai 
a guirn to s pt ui 1 1 \ i di n t ,it up to ’em in three 
si i 1 s o i c qm lets tul, thai wont be a cussed 
led 1 in o’ cm in the ir in Ilooiaw in sculps* 
I iok to yur uns Jets foirad, in’ gc ’em 
pirtiekkr tin ition * 

And with this unplntic utterance, the old liuhtcr 
dashed mt i the tiont, and lcl the way towards the 
e imp of the r iv mes 

Ihe men follow id hcltei skelter, the hoiscs crowd¬ 
ing upon ti h otlieis li tl No stritegic method 
w ii ibsiml, Inn.. was the impoitnnt consideration, 
mil oi r uni w to get up to the r e nnp before the 
I inns coull utroat from it A bold charge into 
th nnl t of our cm nut»—a volley fiom our guns, 
with knives mil p tols to close the conflict—this 
vv is the pro B i mmc tint li d 1 ten hastily agEped upon. 

Bt hid irrivul near tho lamp—within three hun¬ 
dred v frels ot it II etc w as no uncertainty as to the 


moreover, had they H ono dff in a diitc mu tl. t did dueitimi The Howes from tho camp iteilf, which 
not lead to the camp—sine.. it position was now hid continued ever since the first alarm, had served 
known to them by the noiso of ic alarm they hid to guide us 

themselves occasioned * £ All at once these noises becamo hushed, no longer 

To me, their behaviour was inexplicable re ache l us t either the voices of men, or the burned 

Hickram appeared to have found s me clue to it, n impling of Itorses. In the direction of the camp, 

and the knowledge seemed to produce a singular all was still ns death 

effect upon him lie exhibited signs ol astonishment, Wc needed no more the guidance of sounds; We 
mingled with Idlings of indignation were within sight of the fires, or rather of their 

•Devil swamp cm* thewuthless skunks, if’t are light, that glittered afar among tue trees, with this 

them, an’ I ’in good as sure it are. I can’t a be as our beacon, wo continued to advance. 
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Wo no longer rode rashly forward. The change of the scouts, or theft Indiana veto ifcar—that they 
from confused noise to perfect silence hod been so had got lost in the woods, and had. A red their gun* 
suddeft, so abrupt, as to hare the effect of making as signals in hopes that wo might answer them, 
us more cautious. The ve»rv stillness appealed They ncknpw lodged Having met three men afoot, but 
ominous. We real in it a earning, it rendered us thy fancied thorn to he Indians, *hd had kept out of 


tins rery mode of atta 
with greater prudence 


When within a hundred 3 irds of the flies, our line m giving malum to th 
party halted Several dioiaounti d, and advanced on susfeit thun of nnk tic isou? 


Whit motiu, icismJd they, eould the two 


nun} P Who {fluid 


foot. Tin so glided from trunk to trunk till thev 
had readied the edge of the oj cam’, and tlugi cm 
back to report. • 

The cinip was no longu in exisjuiie, its ouu 
pants vieic gone, Lullin', hoists, capfiitt, plundir 
—all had disipptxud fiom Hit ground tlit fins 
alone remained* rinse lion ividim of 1 1 nirf 
distuibed 111 the con'nsion of the hist} dtcimpmcnt 
'llie red embers nut strewed 01 er the ground, then 
last (limes faint!} flnktimg awxv 

Tlio sionts (ontinucl to uh into imon_r the 
trees, till tlu} lul made tl 1 full < nut of th 
opening For 1 bundled } iri * » i in 1 it the noils 
weresiaithtd with nation and * ,u > ' 111 no mm} 
mi found—no arahusi idt We linl amici t 1 
late, eui singe foes had c-t ipi 1 ns, an 1 1 iru d 
off then captives from und 1 our vti> cm 
I t was impossible to follow them in the dukmss 
and, with niorlimd spink, wc idnncrl into the 
glnde, and took possession of the disc it * nnij— 
dtkrnmitd toremun tlitre for*tln lest of tin 111 Jit, 
and renew the put suit in tl 1 11101 mug | 

Out fust lau n is to quench out llinst bj III 
pon], then that of 011% miinals J in s licit next 
extinguished, aid a 1 in *■ of stnluis consisting ct 
nearly half the number ol our [ irti 11 is plied 
among the ti e turn's tint stood tine' h aioiiul tin 
opining 'Hu hoi-es litre staked ov 1 th croon 1 , 


’Sot all were sitisful, I beard old Hickman 
whisper soifie si mRi mt uoils to Ins comrade, aa 
o cr* m< ed toiv mis the «str 1 } s 
‘ hiep mu is skim# 1, hiu, m’ m itili the skunks 
m til tlin s in lhili not liul'oini lbout’em ’ 

As tlieu mi 111 oik mIio i ml 1 opuilv »ueuse them, 
tin} Mtri onit nidi .1 Inutle el j it > tin links, and 
1 in* non linin’ those who Mm stretched out and 
sin ping a * 

1 In m 1 t j s h} i * i tit 1 (l,i of the m ater. In 
my roun Is l j i 1 tin 11 unpati 11 , nnHsgn the 
soluble lukin J 11 * l i 1 st distui anvil their^pros- 
trite )o i 1 i^, * 1 ti m mi li strmge emotions, 

frl hue 1th cuspid ii o Hi in in and Weather- 
f il It ull m ti ilj dmlt tint tlnsc filtows had 
s i f e I o*l < S f lupus tl it utnte 1 hi some foul 
ti iftvi tlu \ li 1 1 tiu l th i guiij to u i,n the Indians 
ol the i] pr n’i ol our j ntv 
h} mi In lit tlin mi i modi lit re Mas no 
c’oul ti mtd i pt her hi nils ml afti i, using above 
tl tin tops sli jimni 1 down a llml ol * fffixnthght 
1 he. skipers Meie in iki n 1 fev t’ i suhlen change 
S nu ros to th n li 1 1 , lx lies n r it to be d i} It m is 
mil} ill i gllining no t ) tb In inns the} became 
in lie ol thin nnst il i 

1 u i oise lul put (Mi) one on tin alert A few 
1 like 1 of i ( nlimuii 1 j ursuit In tin hgl t of tho 
inini ‘Such a com v oull line (onmkil wi’li my 


and this done, tin mtn stiitilnl t n ehis doin’ omii wishes huStlr* 1 tint l gui 1 s oppose 1 it 


the sm ud, so lately occupied ly tie luili s of thin 
foemen 

In this m lse mo im utul the d im lung of di} 


i ii vi ii K m\n 


My iomrid , 's, mi uiul with the Ion, rili, Mcie 


u isons m ii % i u l In ip n giouml, tlu y conll htvo 
lifti I t*f trail, but undi r th timbii, t #. moons li,ht 
Moull n >t iv ul 1 (jiiii *liu fh v ( ould li im tiaeked 
by lore di lit, but tin Mem’ 1 mb lx t »*\poseus to an 
imlmsvil o^thi in im Iunti thin ( b} moon- 
lij t m mid 1 1 t) s il pet oui he, t j i like danger. 
Cm must id! i b li lihan il 1 he s n lgt s now knew 
mi m ei i ihu Hun Ti i n lit m ir li, tlfe purilieI 


soon ill deip slumber, the sent)us only r inanmig hast th i vxnti, ol th iuisui-s c An though the 


awake. For tuo v as niithcr rest not sleep— ny 
misery foibule repo r Most of the m Jit I spent 
in pacing to mil lro around the pond, tint J ij 
darkly gleaming i i the ccnlic of the open giound 
I fancied I found leli f in thus lining i’out— il 
seemed to still the a,it ition of m> spuit—it pn rented 
my reflections fiom becoming ton intense 


nuinbys be ink in i Jheduknss uus them every 
fu hl> o ill Ltm dt k i an at* uk or esi ape 

1 bus re as nu 1 tl gui 1 s Noon nut lc*opjiosition 
to tluu m vs mil it m is agreed tint Me should keep 
the gio ind till d .\ h ’it • 

It wis time lo ihinge tin h i* l h llioso who 
hid slip now took j i t Mini the ithevtd guard 


A now regict occupied my tl oujits—1 ri,iett(d i ime nt mil fl ng them elves down to «nateh a few 


that I li ul not suteoi led in my intention to fire it tJu 
chief of the murdtrers—I regretted 1 hul not killed 
him Oil the spot the monster h id ts( iped, in l my 
sister vas now poilnps luyond the poMci of iiseue 
I blamed the hunters foi Inn mg hindered me Had 
they foreseen the ii suit, they might Ii lie a( tod other 


horns Ol list 

Willi mis ml Npuice to A th r turn wi*h tlio rest 
riiev Miro post (1 on one st le of the glade, and ne\t 
to ( no mother * 

llu km in anl Wixllieifoul hul fulfilled their tour 
—as flu} sketched thitns His ilong the grass, I 


but it mbs beyond huniiu torgpighl to hive noticed tint the} lnd chosen i spot noir to where tho 


anticip itcil the alaim. • • 

The two men mIio had caused it were agim Mitli us 
Their conduit, so singular and mysterious, had given 


suspoi ted men ha 1 been pi u e 1 By the moonlight, 
tl ei must h (ve li id a mow Sif the latttr. 

Lotuithstan ling tlior leuimbcnt attitudes, tho 
hunters did not appmr to "o to sleep. I observed 


rise to strong suspicions of their lo}nlty, and their hunters did not appmr to "o to sleep. I observed 
re-appcaranco —they had joined us wlme advnming them at mtcrvils ljiur heuls wire dose together, 
towatds the camp—had been hided with an outbuist and slightly rusel ilrove the ground, as if they were 
of angry menace. Some even talked of shooing them whispering to one mother. 

out cl their safldlos, and this threat would most prob- * As before, I m alked round and round, Tlie moon- 
ably have been earned into effect, had the fellows light euablcd*me to move moie rapidly, and this eased 
not offered a ready explanation. They alleged that my spirit. Oft-times I made the circuit of the little 
thgy had separated from the troop Wore it nude its pond—how oft, it would bo difficult to determine, 
last halt—that they knew nothing of the advance My steps were mechanical. My thoughts had no 
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Connection with 1 the physical exertions I was making, 
' attd I.took no nofc of how I progressed. 

After a time there came a stillness over my soul. 
For a short interval, both my griefs and vengeful 
passions seemed to nave departed. I knew the Cause. 
It was a more psychological* phenomenon—one of 
, common occurrence. ' The netjps (hat were * the 
organs of the peculiar emotions under which I whs 
Buffeting, had grow u weliicd, and refused any longer 
to vibrate. ‘ • 

I knew it was hut a temporary calm—the lull 
between two billows of the storm —but t during its 
continuance I was sensible to impressions fiom 
external objects. ’ f 

I could not help noticing the singularity of the 
.scene around me. The bright moonlight enabled me 
to note its features somewhat minutely. 

We were inside what by backwoodsmen is techni¬ 
cally termed a yhde —oftener in tlm : r idiom a 1 gii ed ’— 
a small opening in tiie wootN without timber or under¬ 
wood ofaey sort. This one was ciicular—about fifty 
yards^fraiameter aM w ith the peculiarity of haring 
a pond in its midst. The pond, which was only a 
few yards in circumference, was also r. circle, perlec tly 
eccentric with the glade itself. It was one of those 
singular natural hasms found throughout the penin¬ 
sula, and appearing as if stooped out by mechsyuc 
art. It was deeply sunk in the earth, and filled with 
water till within three feet of its rim. The water 
was cool and dear, and under the moonbeams, shone 
with a silsfxj effulgence. 

Of the glade itself, nothihg more—except that it 
was covered with sweet-smelling flowers—tint, now 
crushed under the hoofs of horses, and the bids of 
men, gave forth a douhle fragrance. 

It was a pretty parterre, mid under happier circum¬ 
stances, I should have esteemed it a picture pie isant 
to contemplate. , 

Rut it was not the picture tliaf occupied my 
attention in that moment; rather was it the iianting. 

Around th% glade stood tall trees iri" a ijing, as 
regularly as if they had been planted; and, beyond 
these, as fur as^the eye could penetrate the depths of 
the forest, were others of like size and aspect. The 
trunks of all were neatly of one thickness—few',of 
them reaching a dmmeter of two feet, bu,* all rising 
to the liciglit of many y urds w about leal or brant h. 
They grew somewhat densely over the ground, hut 
in daylight the eye might have ranged to a consider¬ 
able distance through the intervals— for there w is no 
underwood, save the low dwaif palmetto, to inturupt 
the view. *'Tbe trunks were straight, and almost 
cylindrical as palms; and they might have been 
mistaken for trees of this older, had it not been for 
their large beads of leaves terminating in a cone- 
shaped summit. 

They were not palms: they were pines—“broom ’ 
pines*—a species of tree with which 1 was perfectly 
familiar, having ridden many hundreds of miles shaded 
by the pendant fascicles of their acicular foliage. 

The sight of these trees, therefore, would have 
created no curiosity, hail,I not noticed m their 
appearance something peculiar. Instead of tl c deep 
green which should have been exhibited by tin ir long 
drooping leaves, they appeared of a brow nisli yellow. 
Was it fancy? or Was it the’deeeptive light?of the 
moon that caused this appmint change *in their 
natural colour ? J 

One or the other, soliloquist I, on first noticing 
them; but as I continued to gaze, I perceived that 
I was in error. Neither my own fancy nor the moon’s,, 
rays, were at faults The foliage was .really of the 
hue it appeared to be. In drawing nearer to them. 


,v 

•jPinut Aailruta. On* ol the most remarkable of the coniform. 
A trno southern speotes. 


I observed that the leaves were withered, though still 
adhering to tbo twigs—I noticed, moreover, that the 
trunks were dry and dead-like—the bark seated or 
scaling off—that the trees, in short, were dead. 

I now stsmembered what Hickman had stated while 
groping for the direction. That was at some distance 
off; but, as far as I could sco, the woods presented the 
same dun colour. I came to the conclusion that the 
»(hole forest was dead. 

Tiie inference was correct, and the explanation 
easy. The sphinx * had been at work. The whole 
forest was dead. 

ciiVpjer lxxxiii. 

» 

A CIRCULAR CONFLICT, 

Strange as it may seem, even in that dread hour 
these observations had interested me; but while 
making them, I observed something which gratified 
me still more. It was the blue dawn that, mingling 
with the yellower light of the moon, affected the 
hues of the foliage upon which I was gazing. 
Morning was about to break. 

Others had noticeil*this at the same instant, and 
already the Sleepers ivero rising from their dewy 
conches, and looking to the girths'of their saddles. 

Wo wore a hungry band, but there was no hope 
of breakfast, and we prepared to start without it. 

The dawn was of only a few minutes’ duration; 
and, as the sky continued to brighten, prepara¬ 
tions were made for starting. The sentries were 
called in—all except tour, who wire prudently left 
to the last minute to watch ill different directions; 
the horses were unpicketcd, .and bridled — they 
had worn tin ir whiles nil ni£ht—and the guns of 
the party wire carefully repii.ned or capped. Many 
of my comrades were old campaigner, and every 
precaution w as taken thnt might influence our success 
in a ioi>flu.t. It was expected that before noon we 
should come up with thu savage bnnd, or track it 
home to its liir. Ill either case, we siionld have a 
fight, and once more all declared thoir deteimination 
to go forward. 

A few minutes were spent in arranging the order 
of our march. It was deemed prudent thnt some 
of the more skilled of the men should go forward as 
si outs on foot, and thoroughly exploit' the woods 
in advance of the mim body. This would sccute us 
fiom any sudden attack, in case the enemy had formed 
an amhuseide. The old hunters weic once more to 
act as ti.ukirs, anil of touiso lead the van. 

These nir.uigi ments wore completed, and we were 
on the point of starting. The men had mounted 
tlicir horses—the scouts weio already entering the 
edge of the timber; when all on a sudden several 
shots wcie heard, and at the same time the alarro- 
cries of tiie sintnes who had fired them. These had 
no*? y et been calked in; and the four had discharged 
their pieces aln st simultaneously. 

The woods appeared to ring with a hundred 
echoes. But they were not echoes—they were real 
lepoits of rifles and musketry; and the shrill war- 
cry that accompanied them was easily extinguished 
above the shouting of our own men. 

Thfe Indians were upon is. 

Upon us, or, to speak less figuratively, around us. 
The four sentries ‘had fired, therefore each hod seen 
Indians in his own direction. 

But it needed not. thia to guide us to the conclusion 
that we were surrounded. From all sides came the fierce v 

-- i --—— - a . . . . 

* Sphinx coniferanim Immense swarm* of Insects; and e*pe»k 
daily the lnrvo of the above species, Insinuate themselves under 
the baric of the ‘ long-leaved ’ (broom) pins, attack the titrate, 
and oause the tree to perish in the course of a year, Batemise 
tracts are met with? in Florida, covered solely with dead pines 
that have l'e^n thus destroyed. 







yells of the foe, as if echoing one another, and their 
bullets whistled past us in different directions. Beyond 
doubt!*, the glade was encompassed within their lines. 

Their first volley had but littffe effect. Two or 
three men were hit, and at many horses^ but the 
balls were weak, and did but trifling harm. From 
where they had fired, our position was beyofld tha 
‘carry’ of their guns, and spent bullets were seep 
plashing dead upon the pond. Had they crept h 
little nearer, before delivering their fire, the execu¬ 
tion would hare been fuirful, clumped togother as 
we were within the opening. 

Fortunately, our staunch guards had pgreeived 
their approach, and in good tim« given the alarm. 

It hail saved us. t 

These arc after-thoughts. At that crisis, no one 
paused to reflect. The nature of the attack was 
apparent to all of us; it was a ‘surround,' and the 
best mode of meeting it was our only thought. 

There was a momentary confusion with much noise 
—tile shouting of men, mingled with the neighing 
and prancing of horses; hut above the din was 
hoard the guiding voice of Ilickman. 

‘Off o’ yer bosses, fellers !|ru’ take to the trees. 
Down wi’ ye, quick 1 To tfce trees, an’ keep ’em 
backl or by the Carnal mrthquakc, every mother's 
soil o’ us ’ll git sculped 1 To the trees!— to the trees! ’ 

Tho same idea had already suggested itself to 
others; and before tho hunter had ceased calling 
out his directions, the men were out of their saddles, 
and making for the edge of the timber. 

Some ian to one side, ttmc to another—each 
making for the tree that was nearest bun—and in 
a lew seconds our whole party had cnsionced itself 
—the body of each individual sheltered behind the 
trunk of a pine. In tins posit-on, wA formed a perfect 
circle, our backs turned upon each other, and our 
faces to the toe. 

Our horses thus hurriedly abandoned, and wild 
with the excitement of tho attack, galloped madly 
over the ground, with trailing bridles, and stirrups 
striking against their flanks. Most of them dashed 
past us; and, scampering off through tho trees, were 
either caught by the savages, or having broken past 
them, escaped into the woods beyond. 

We made no attempt to ' head ’ them. The bullets 
were hurtling past our ear#. It would have been 
certain death to have stepped aside from tho trunks 
that sheltered us. 

Tho advantage of the position we had gained was 
apparent at a single glance. Fortunate it was that 
our last scnliies had been so tardily relieved. Had 
these been called in a moment sooner, the surprise 
would have been complete. The Indians would have 
advanced to the very edge of the opening, before utter¬ 
ing their war-cry or firing a shot, and wo should 
have been at their mercy. They would hare been 
under cover of the timber, and perfectly protected 
from our guns, while we in the open ground must 
have fallen before their fire. But for the well-timed 
alarm, they might have massacred us at will. 

Disposed as we now were, our antagonists had not 
roueli advantage. The trunks of the trees intrenched 
us both. ‘Only the concave side of our line was 
exposed, and tho enemy might fire at it acwss the 
glade. But as the opening was fifty yards in 
diameter, and at no point had* we permitted the 
Indians to get up to its edge, we knew that their 
bullets could not carry across; and therefore had no 
apprehension on this score. 

TOe mancouvre, improvised though its was, had 
proved our salvation. We now saw it was the only^ 
thing we eould have done to save ourselves from 
immediate destruction. Fortunate it was that the 
voice of Hickman bad hurried un so quickly to our 
posts. 9 


Our men were not slow in returning the enemy's 
fire. In a few seconds their guns were at play; and 
every now and then was heard the sharp whip-like 
1 spang* ofj their rifle! around the circle of the. glade. 
A( intervals, too, rosq a triumphant cheer, as some 
savage, who had too rashly exposed his red body, Wa* 
known to have fallen tff tho sic A. ( 

Again the voice “df the old hunter rang over tho 
glade. Cool, calm, ami doan.it was heard by every oh*. 

‘Mind yer hindriightv boys! an' sjioot *»ur*. 
Don't waste neer a grain o’yer powder. To 'll need 
the hul on’t afore we ’vo ijpne wi’ the cussed niggers. 
Don’t a orffe o’ yo'pnll trigger till ye’ve d rawed a 
»end on a redskin’s eye*’ 

These injunctions wore full of significance. Hither¬ 
to, tho younger ‘Hands’ had been firing somewhat 
«>i klessly - discharging their pieces as soon as loaded,* 
and only wounding the trunks of the trees. It was 
to sfiy this proceeding tliat Hickman had spoken. 

His words predated thg desired effect. The reports 
became less fr< quent, but the triumphant cheer that 
betokened a ‘lnt ’ was hoard «%ofteu as ovu^ 

In a few minutes after the lirst burst of the 'battle, 
the conflict assumed altogether a new aspect. 
The wild yells Uttered by the Indians in their tflwt 
onslaught—intended to drive ns into confusion— were 
no* longer heard; and the shouts of the white men 
h.itl also ccistd. Only now and then rose the deep 
‘ hurrah ’ of triumph, or a shout from some of our 
party to give encouragement to his comrades. 

At inteivals rang out the ‘ Yo-ho-ehue,’ uttered by 
sonic warrior-chief to .stimulate liis '-.■irttiB to tile 
attack. • 

The shots were no longer in volleys, but single, or 
two and three at a time. Every shot was fired with 
an aim; and it was only when that nim proved true— 
or he who fired it believed it so—that voices were 
heard on either side. Each individual was too much 
occupfcd in looking for an object for Ilia aim, to 
waste time in bile words or shouts. 

l’crhapo^in the whole history of war, there is no 
account of a conflict so qu ; etly carritt on—no battle 
so silently fouqht. fn the interludes between tho 
shots there were moments when the stillness was 
intense—moments of awful and ominous silence. 

• Neither was battle cier fought in which both sides 
were so oddly arrayed against each other. .Wc were 
disposed in two concentric circles—thrf’ outer on© 
formed by the eric my, the inner by tho men of our 
party, deployed almost regularly around the glade. 
The*' chiles ivcrejst aicely forty paces apart; at some 
points, perhaps a little less—where a fcvj,of the more 
daring wairiors, sheltered bv the trees, had worked 
themselves closer to our lino. Never was battle 
fought where the contending parties were so near 
each otiicr, w ilhout closing in hand-to-hand conflict. 
Wc gould have conversed with our antagonists 
without raising onr voices above the ordinary'tone;* 
and were enabled to aim, literally, at the ‘whites of 
their eyes! ’ • 

Under such circumstances was the contestftnrried on. ’ 


TO THE EDITORS OF CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 

GrNvr.cwr.N—In the scries of papers contributed to 
your (teftodical by thp gifted author of John Halifax r, 
GentlenSm, and recently published in a collected form, 
under the title of A Woman's Thoughts aboyt Women, 
occur two sci ions mii epresen tat ions of the doctrines of 
the Bible. " 

To your ever-present desire to disseminate truth, not 
falsehood—to inform, not to misinform, the people, the 
labours of your lives give unequivocal testimony. In 
accordance with the principles by which your efforts to 
popularise knowledge have ever been guided, you will 
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dphbHmigrant » place in your wide ly-ciriulated Journal 
to the few obitrvutions I am about to offer, the more 
readily, ns tiny refci to the sacred, world-wide cause 
Of Divine IUvihtion * 

At page 101 of Chambers’* Journal, t T>ec * 12, 1W7, 
oecui a this 11 mat k • ‘ 1 believe there Is no other light on 
tills ihlhuilt ijucstion, llt^n that ffven by tho Nut lesta- 
rjnent 1 li<uf, iliar ind plain, slimes tlie dottnne of 
which, until thtn, thert waano tiace cither in external oi 
levelled religion—that foi e^eiy cume, bung lipi ntul of 
and forsilceh, thuo is fmgneness With Hi tvm, ini^ if 
with Hi aven, theio ought to lie with men Thi-> without 
at all entcin g into tin dnitifml question ot, atommuit 
but wmplj tilling the basis ot Cluistnn moi ility, is 
contrast! d with the natural moVahty ot the sivig , or 
even of the ancient Juv, which, vvitly nt eqmvilmt i tn- 
bution, prc-snppuses no such tluf » is p ird in ’ 

I const lor tins, the second of the two pis igcs ic f u 1 
to, fired, because t is the i ion unpoitant in its i i m on 
the inoial comic'tons of the liu mi 1 in Its it fill ti n 
lurorests not on deductions, nf mil st is th v ui liomtlic 
whole tenor of tin wntm,s of Mists 1 tin I’i qluts 
I shall, V*^Ti suu, hist liwpl tin duty I hav uni itil m by 
bespumng the ]>ilienii of yom u i lus m vmlyii ' lien 
thuja h luicu. I q pi n 11 U >n,* to i it ip i s c 1 1 i uh i f 
Certain of the msj u l writers fi mi AI> is to Miliclu 
My dilhailty m thin si lution h is bi u, it to /»</, U t 
to «ttkhi Id, sonuinuous nc tin texts wl fth shew that 
so fai fiom the dt itinii of the foi,ivt 1 e ntsn lollonit j, 
on lepentance, hung ‘unknown to tin anciiut Jur, In 
wis distinctly taught that by i 1 mturn, anl i in tince 
alone, ci ui 1 he siuuc the | udoi of his Go 1 

The otl!PP* t 'sas < ngi, wl use 1 iliac v 1 ut i squ final 
acquuutinii with I ililn d Iiistmy snlli es to dinio li i , 
■sets foith tint ‘Nitiue lirisilt lus ippxrentiv ke h 1 
for women, pliys eilly ts will is nicntilh that thin 
natuiai diatiny should hi not ol the w n I In tl ■ uliei 
ages of Judiisin and Islmusu, noboly cm s ems to 
have ventund i doubt ol this (. Im tin itv done i uscl 
the worn m to hoi light (ui pint is n ms me hi If unit 
for linn bonp of his bone, flish of lus lit si ,hr i j 1 il m dl 
points of vital moment' f 

It stems to boeilmost in insult to the n rmiry it 1, yom 
readers, who, fiom week to wnk/ ittml tin s nuts of 
theu parish ihupeli, to runinl them‘tint tin woi Is 
quoted by out luthor ns m licativo of the ti u v nati in of 
woman, and lccompatm d tiy the dcclai vtioA th it it v» is 
assigned to her by ( hnsti imty alom, ai t, tin v iry 
words, m with hci Creatus um in liei cuition is 
dcBCiibecl by Mo^is in the mliist of all vviitim livili- 
tions, or to adveitto the i ut women pined m the gicit 
drama of lik dm mg the ■ vistf we of both the lipilr u in 
and momribic.il turns ol govcinimnt tint piivultd m 
Judci Foi/lli if tin lb bit w women di 1 appe n is utiis 
in many semes ot then ini’s histoiy, is atumlnitly 
shewn by their public pntn ipiton m UI the mo t import 
ant national events, is dsi in tint most si > 1 ot ill 
functions—prophecy I i ne nine citej) on this held, 

the verses of Seuptnre A hey till of tho ‘ A\ omen ot 
Israel, who by tluii woida anl duds, ink 1 the „rcat 
cause of ‘ u itionat and religious icgenci ltion ’ 

lhe columns of a J opu'oi journal aio not tin fitting 
arena \v} r polemual contioveisy m pciaonal iin k ism, m 
it would be ,* isy to piove, th it while 1 ol lmg I > th the 
um, which out wjitei iffunis is Odom li Ink with ti i fuie 
watcis of life, the ac'.empt to slier tint t’lo veiy «iun« 
whence those watcis Lit flowed, is tu gid and unpi ie, is 
as inconsistent as it is ..mistaken and fat!" >lptum. 
Gentlemen, with much cs teem, yours, t 

Anna Mvbiv Gotdsmid 

Si John's Lours, rrosNT's Pi*®*! bo"j|iim 

•Lev , xsib 37 32, xxvi SO 12 ncut, it o0, 31, 1 kirns, 
Till 33. JO. i till on , m 2 , Kehc-m mb, 19 P al ns li 17 , cbl 
9, Isaiah lul ]t , Jeremiah, in la.i l/iklel, arlil^S!, 22, JJ, 27 , 


OH» LOVE WHILE LOVE IS LEFT TO THEE. 
1 « 
F^OM THE OBAMA*. 

Qh' love while lovo is left to thee. 

Oh' love while lovo is y ot thine own, 

The hour will come when bitterly 
Thou'It mourn by silent graves—alone! 

Anil let thy bi east with liindness glow, 

And gentle thoughts wilhm thee move. 

While vet v heait, tlnongh wnl mid wo, 

Eiits to tlimo own in f uthful love 

• 

And guard thy lq s, an! keep them still, 

Too soon*isi ipis In aiigty woiil 
‘ Ah, lie um' I did not mnn it ill I ’ 

Cut vi t, ho soriowcd as lu. huid 

Oh' 1 ive vvInto love is k ft to tliei , 

Oh ' love wl ill love is yet tluno own. 

The I mi will come when bittcily 
Thou It mouiii by silent ,raus —alone. 

I n 1 1 u 1, t nheek 1 thin, il is' 

Inn 'in r thou It In le thy iming eyes 
Ann 1 tlu I ig d up ill mhy n 1 gi is-, 

M h li, col 1 uill nr, thy loved one lus 

An 1 mm mm * Oh' lovk down on me 
Alum mil,, my i vast Ins mgci still, 

Aoi„m my In fy w id to the i - 
Ah, lb m i ' I il cl n it mi m it ill ’ 

Hi lie ir- not i ow thy v ye to 1 less, 
lu l im lk ne ai is m flung to lu nen ’ 

An 1 still 1 th It vi il lips f m 1 1 ins”. 

It uiswir, in t ‘I luae foigivui'’ 

, Hi rfrffu^ivi long long ago' 

15 it in my 1 1 mi mng ti ar he she 1 
On thim unkmdmss—softly iioivl 
lie slumbns with the silent dead 

Oh ' love wlulo love is lift to tin, 

Oil' lovi while love i- yet thine own. 

The horn will mini whuibittulv 
Thou Jt momn liy sik nt gi ives ilone' 


mi All • 

It is not onlv neie suv tb t men nny have sufficient 
in tv 1 1 lathi 1 ut it is n ussary t> prmiae air for the 
aparlmnt it ilf in which they live, as well as foi tho men 
who inhibit it lhe influence of impute air is not only 
exi i usi d up m the nun tlnongh their breathing organs, 
but the suitue of then bodus, then clothes, thur scats, 
tlu in tabh , beds i*d bed clothes, tho wills of the apart¬ 
ments, inshoit, i e ft ce ■•ui fate) of e\ci y thing in contact 
with the in of tho pi ice become mine oi liss itnpme, a 
In hum ot fondle*., unions of nnpiognating every cubic 
foot ot an with poison, unless tho whole apaitment has 
its itmvsphcuo content* continuously changed, so that. 
tviivthii n umngtc and inanimate is fiesffoncd by a 
11 nstai* supply ot pm o ur -Medical 2 tmet, May 1 , 
183 S 

‘IILNCH ClflHCISVI OW BltAKSirABE ’ 

In tnc ai title with this title m No 222 , the translator 
of the Shakspeai i m sonnets alluded to is said to be Victor 
Hugo Tq this announcement should have been added 
flit the tianslatoi Is the son of Victor Ilogo. 
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SILENCE FOE A GENERATION. 

Of making many books there is no aid 
* Sir,’ was heard to say the great monologuing moralist 
of our times—the modern Samuel Johnson of adoring 
English Boswells, Amciican Goldsmiths, and aristo¬ 
cratic Mrs Piozzis—and si Ac authors cannot bo 
expected to w rite* one thing and say another, the 
sentence may probably be found in print, though 
how could weak type deliver it with that ponderous 
monotonous roll of long-drawn vowels and harsh 
resolute consonants, which gives to the said moralist’s 
Bpeecli even more originality than his pen—‘Sir, the 
one thing wanted in this world is silence. I wish all 
the talkers had their tongues cut out; and all the 
writers 'had their peYis, ink, and paper, books, and 
manuscripts, thrown into the Thames; and there 
were silence for a generation.’ 

One not a disciple might suggest that the illus¬ 
trious moralist had better set the example? a 
satirical mind might begin to calculate the amount 
of possible loss to tho world by such a proceeding. 
Nevertheless, a wise man’s most foolish sayings are 
likely to contain some wisdom; and the above sen¬ 
tence deserves consideration, as involving certainly 
an ounce of solid truth in a bushel of eccentric 
extravagance. 

Silence for a generation. What a state of things 1 
No authors, hml no reviewers; no orators politgial, 
controversial, or polemical; and no critics on oratory; 
no newspapers; no magazines; no new novelists to he 
advertised up; no new poets to be bowled down; 
travellers to wander, and never relate their adven¬ 
tures; meN of science to make discoveries, and be 
unable either to communicate or to squabble over 
them; philanthropists allowed to speculate at wjjl on 
the abuses of society, so long as they concealed their 
opinions; in short, returning to the ante-Cadmus 
period—the world to be compelled, in familiar but 
expressive phrase,' to keep itself to itself, and never 
aay nothing to nobody.’ 

Wbat a wondrous time!—what a‘lull in the said 
world’s history 1 Even to dream of it, sends through 
tbe tired nerves and brain a sensation of Elysian 
repose. 

Silence for a generation—which generation of 
people, great or small, clever or stupid,^ should be 
' burn Unheralded, grew up unehronicled, live emeriti* 
oiaqdf anddlejunbiographised. It should feel, without 
dltcnsolng its "feelings-; suffer, without parading its 
Suffering*; adutirfe'-yttitpot poeti^ng Its admiration; 

without printing its condemnations. Its, 
Joed apd ill deeds sbogld spring up natufa]Iy as 


the flowers and weeds of a garden—to be left *gll< 
a-growing and a-hlowmg,’ or quietly pulled, up. All 
this busy gabbling, Bubbling, self-analysing, self* 
conscious society should be laid under wspell of 
hopeful dumbness—forced to exist simply, exempt 
even from the ^rat axiom of metaphysics: ‘ I think, 
therefore I am.’ 

^iueli a state of universal silence, who would 
welcome ? I’onibly nobody; least of all those who 
have really nothing to say. 

What m that case would becomo of the innmn- 
erous, shadowy throng who haunt every periodical; 
unanswered ‘correspondents;’ aiitho’.**Df unread 
manuscripts—of whom, a luaklcss editor once said 
to the present writer—in a sort of hopeless despair 
—‘ Don’t say you ’re bringing me another manu¬ 
script. Look there! I’ve got a heap of them, two 
yards high.’ And you, ye eumberers of publishers’ 
shelves, in print and out of it, inditers of novels that 
nobody reads? poetry that nobody understands, and 
mental mgeellanea that may be briefly ticketed aa 
‘ Kubffish: of no use to anybody except the owner'— 
what would lie your sensations? You, too, youngand 
ardent thinkers, so exceedingly anxioiA to express your 
thoughts, h f word or pen, as if nobody had expressed 
the like before; and the world, as you honestly and 
devoutly believe, would bo tho better Sir that ex¬ 
pression—as it might. Heaven knows!—truly, rather 
hari^upon you would fall this compulsory silence. 
For you cannot jkit sec that, great as literature 1 % 
it is mercli tho fitful manifestation of tha world’* rich 
inner life—its noblest thoughts, its most heroic deed#} 
that this life flows on everlastingly and untiringly, 
would continue to flow, were there no such things as 
pens, # itik, paper, and authors; tj pes, printers, book¬ 
sellers, and publishers. * 

WofuIIy, too, would Mich a crisis affect that race of 
lit!Aateuis far, fur below these, who pursue authorship 
simply as a trade, without the slightest faith in it or 
reverence for it—who, happening to have been brought 
up in what Ts termed ‘literary circles,’ possess here- 
ditanly, or through habit, a certain aptitude with the 
pen, ^tnd accordingly make it a tool of business to 
write anything or every tiling, no matter what, SO’ 
that, like any other tool, it suffices to earn their breed. 
What would bcconw of them, who, like most gabblers, 
prate not out of tlfeir fulness, but their emptiness, if 
there were an age of silence? 

There ismnotlier class os heavily tar be condemned, 
and yet more pitiable than these — the authors, real’ 
authors, not bookmakers, whom such a law would 
teach, what tliey have not the morid'courage to teach 
themselves, the timely necessity of silence. These 













ittie writer* who have written theraselve* oat, yet 
$ go on writing. t . 

For example: a tytok appears; it has merit; it 
tneceeds, and deserve* to spccetd. Its author rise% 
into note, become* a mrf,i whonKco^ries reek; whom 
the public flatter* and esteem*, publtohers-bargain with, 
urge, and sue. Hi* warcsftnre valuable, consequently 
the more produced of them xhe better. Money follows 
fame, and expenses follow money. Ho who wrote It 
first because he loved it, and could not hejp it, now 
writes for a living; or if he wrote at first for a living, 
now writes for an income—the fi^ndsome income that 
a man of talent can so willingly enjoy and so readily 
Spend. People says ‘What a deal of money Mr 
So-and-so must make!’—as possibly he does; but 
they forget how he makes it. Not out of so many 
hours per diem of handwork or mechanical head- 
work, ofingenious turning of capital, or clever adap¬ 
tation ofmther people's ingenuity. All his capital, all 
his machinery, all his available means of work, ho in 
a fcflv ounces of delicate substance, thfi most delicate 
in the whole human structure, wonderfully organised, 
and yet subject to every disorganisation? mental <5r 
material, that chance may furnish—his brain. ' 

People do not recognise this—perhaps he does not 
recognise it himself. He may be a very honest man, 
deserving olLJ'is fame and all his money* Yet both 
must bo kept up; and how docs he do it? lie goes 
on writing for a long tinio—faithfully, no doubt, 
carefully, and well. 

But Providence allows to every intellect only a 
certain amount of development, limited by certain 
laws, spiritual and physical, known or unknown, jet 
not one of which can be broken with impunity. The 
brain is like a rich quarry; you may work^ it out in 
a year, or you ibay, with care and diligence, make it 
last a lifetime; but you cannot"get put of it more 
than is in it; and work as you will, you must get to 
the end of the vein some day. So does oar author; 
but still—he writes on. 

He i must 'write; it is his trade. Gradually, he 
becomes a mere trader—traffics in sentiment, emotion, 
philanthropy. Aware of his own best pointy he 
repeats himself over and over aeiln. How can he 
help it? Whether lie knows it or not, he has written 
himself out. For the rest of his career, he lives on 
the shadow of his former reputation—lettieg fall, 
perhaps, a few stray gems out of that once rich 
storehouse, his all but empty brain; or else he drops 
kt once, a burnt-out candle, an oillees lamp, vanishes 
into such ntter darkness, that at first, till posterity 
judges him more fairiy, it is almost disbelieved that 
he ever shone. 

Tliis truth—fellow-authors, is it nof a truth ?— 
could be illustrated by a dozen instances, living as 
well as dead, did not charity forbid their being 
chronicled cmelly here. • „ 

Cases such as there, befalling not ignoble but 
noble mimjs, do indeed force us to see some sense in 
the severe moralist's impossible Ultimatum. Surely 
it is worth pausing to consider whether tho evil which 
he deplores could not he cured by any less arbitrary 
«^an» than an age of silence. «• 

The time is gone by when literature was a merely 
cfetaUMqtal craft—when unsuccessful authors were 
ftrub Street drudges, and successful ones some 
patron's idle hangert-qo, or periisps, icti$pead«ut 


patrons thenuelves. Gone by,' s)* 0 | except la very 
youthful and enthusiastic minds, the UfmglnaryldSal 
of ‘an author’—a demigod not to he judged like 
other men 1 , whether he attain the eftroax of feme, 
or groan under the life-long wrong! of unappreciated 
genius. 

iHappilj', in these days, we have very little unap¬ 
preciated genius. Go round the picture exhibitions, 
and, depend upon it, you will find a large proportion 
of the really good pictures marked ‘ sold.’ Go to any 
editor of* magazine or journal, and he will tell you 
that he is thankful to get a really powerful original 
article by nnybdUy, celebrated or obscure; that 
such papers will alwayB command their fair price; 
and that tho only reason of their rarely illuminating 
Ins pages is, the exceeding difficulty of getting them. 
Ask any publisher of honour, credit, and liberality— 
as the majority of them are—and he will own, that 
though a bad book may be puffed into factitious 
notoriety, and a good book, from various accidents, 
remain temporarily unknown—give each a fair 
chance, and they are sure to find .‘.heir own level— 
a level which, in most instances, necessarily pro¬ 
duces tho same advantageous results to both author 
and publisher. 

There can be little doubt that any writer of real 
genius, nay, even of available talent, will always 
be able, sooner or lateral to earn a livelihood by the 
pen. Whether, hapless instrument! it will suffice to 
gi\e dinners to millionaires, and furnish white glovfes 
and velvet gowns for countesses’'tssemblies—whether 
it will, in Short, ’supply to the man or woman of 
letters all the luxuries of the merchapt-prince, and 
all the position of ancestral nobility, is quite another 
question—a question which is about as solemn as any 
wrner can ask himself. Alas for him, if neither he 
nor liia have the moral courage to give the answer! 

In one sense, there is a great deal of cant sympathy 
and idle enthusiasm wasted upon authors and author¬ 
ship. Noble as literature is, it is nevertheless no mere 
picturesque recreation; it is n profession, a calling, n 
trade if you will, to be pursued in all love and rever¬ 
ence, but as steadily, honestly, and rationally as any 
trade. You would laugh at a workman who threw 
away his materials; you would blame a merchant 
wliQ rashly expended his capital; j-ou"would turn 
away, as from something dishonest, from a shop¬ 
keeper who tried to foist upon you, even through 
carelessness, goods inferior to those you expected him 
to sell, and w ished to buy; and yet all these things, 
under fine names, are sometimes voluntarily or invo¬ 
luntarily perpetrated by authors. And surely not 
the least act of dishonesty —for it is fraud not against 
man -only, but agakist his own soul and its Maker— 
is that w hen not for duly bread, but for ‘ position,* 

‘ society,’ ‘ keeping up a family,' and all the pegs on 
which excuses can be hung, a literary man goes on 
writing, writing, long after he has got anything to 
say. 

For what is it that constitutes the author, as -dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of tfto world, who live, suffer, 
and enjoy, in a placid, unconscious dumbness ?—it is 
because he is the voice, the looseiied tongue of all this 
mute humanity. Because, somehow or other, he 
knows not how or wherefore, he feels the infinite 
spirit stirring within him, teaching him to speak; 
qnd he mist speak. He if{ no better—often, aiasl 
less good—than the hundreds' and thousand* of silent 
ones. Yet in this ho is set apart from them all—he 
is Me speoferv Art, nature, with all their mysteries, 
by others only felt* aw) by him understood; perhaps 
into humankind generally ha sees further titan matt 
people; but whether or no, to tiie extent that he 





*ee» has b^n gjven hita- tisS' power to arrange* ami 
i«»n&ystrtfe^ which lua not >wea ghto to them. 
Without cay vainglory or self-exultation—;God know* 
how little there.ia to exult over!—every true ktthor 
mnrt he conscious of this fact, that by shme great 
H^atery, at incomprehensible to himself as to any 
one else, it has been granted him to express what 
others only experience—that, so to speak, he is tlw 
living voice of the world. " 

Then, in God’s name—who has consecrated him 
each—let him dare not .ever to open bis mouth 
unless he has something to say. 

Bather let him live moderately, feed plainly eschew 
fashionable frivolities and expensive delights as he 
would the allurements of that diBguised individual 
whom St Anthony’s honest tongs seized by the 
beautiful nose. Let him turn his back u ion adoring 
crowds who would win him from his true vocation— 
the worker and thinker, into that of the mere idler. 
Let him write, if needs must, for his daily bread—an 
honourable and lawful act; but as soon as he begins 
to write for his mere pleasures and luxuries, or for 
the maintenance of a certain status in the world, let 
him pause. And as soon as hfc feels himself writing, 
not because he is impelled thereto, having something 
to write about—1/ht because publishers and public 
expect him to write about something—or woise, 
because money is to be made, and writing a book 
is the only way to make it—let him stop at once and 
'cry: 1 Get thee behind me, Satan. Lure me not to 
prostitute any gilt I have—less for necessary bread 
and cheese than for things winch are not necessary ■ 
riches, show, and notoriety.’ 

Better, in truth, hvo on honest bread and cheese, 
reducing his wants titthe narrowest limit; better slip 
from the world of letters altogether into kindly obscu¬ 
rity, than go on—scribble, scribble, scribble—flooding 
the public with milk-and-water mediocrity, which 
does it no more good to read than him to write, 
reducing the noblest calling under the sun to mem 
journeyman’s taskwork, and himself, his subtle 
intellect or brilliant imagination, to the condition of a 
spiritual suicide. For lie has murdered worse than 
his body—liis genius, ins moral faculties, his soul. 

And cui bono 1 

To most professional authors, tills question at times 
presents itself forcibly. What is the good of writing 
at ail, when the noblest of fictions, the grandest of 

E s, or the purest and most elevating of psjeho- 
il disquisitions, is at best but a faint refle* of 
what is going on in the world every day ? If that 
same world could only perceive it, its own simple 
and natural existence, in joy and gucf, struggle, 
action, and endurance, is a higher thing than all 
imaginary representations or intellectual analysations 
thereof. Do we not, we authors, continually see living 
pictures, lovelier than any we can portray—ideals 
which, if transferred literally to*paper and print, 
readers would never believe in ? Do we not, creating 
our imaginary world—which the aforesaid reader may 
happen to think pleasant and fair—often smile at him 
fat secret, while of ourselves and for ourselves we are 
more prone to sigh ? What nonsense, what execrable 
travesty, all stage-paint, tinsel, and canvas, frequently 
appears this fictitious ar&ia, compared to the fentities 
around us, which we strive poorly to copy. How small 
Spank our got-up tragedies—how»shallaw our feigned 
naestatt—how paltry our imaginary pathos, when we 
mhfciOt thin, God’s world, filled with men and women 
o£fii* making; where we meet, as we do continually, 
Kanes-beyond all painting; characters of viriety inexj 
hCtpnlWe; histories tbat, in their elements of tragedy, 
pCtbos, .heroism, tenderness, put to shame ail our 
fctSfe djtitaeatfcuis, .making us feel that, so tu from 
trymg.ta portray are hardly worthy to look in 
tbe face of ideal beauty, this infinite-perfection 


—which, however Aegsttai h*4 4dMwMf* 
or unrecognised, ie the Central MMmV 
wonderflti world. , ’ , Vi?} V - 

And sometime* wW would fUo It.wemi«BtjdNp?b» 

and not written ohonto that * T~ TF Tr-- ,r 


and not written about; that * vILwt 

Lore, andsbeauty,find delight, 

. . » .‘Whose might • , ,.a 

Exceeds onr orginBgWhleh endure ; , , 
No light, being themselves obscure— , - f ( 

• V | - 

might rest in heavenly shadow, safe from finsatlu ppets^. 
■ vainly trying to imitate.the inimitablethut Vfee" 

| might porfth out of the perishablenese of her own 
corruption, undescribed, and unexposed ; that virtue 
were left to dwell uficonscious and at ease, Without 
being startled by tfie sight of her own image— badly 
copied, and possibly somewhat out of drawing. 4 
Ay, and oftentimes, especially on days such ae till* 
present day, when birds are singing, and green leave! 
budding, and all nature hunting out into ifedundant 
life—innocent of authors, printers, and books, dim 
one long for a brief season of {Jpit celestial Jinnee—to 
he dov n and dream, without order, arrangement, or 
even couseiousqpss in the dreams; to gaze, etnoy, 
observe, and art. naturally and involuntarily ; to Tire 
and see all around us living—the life of a flower of 
the field. • 

Then as Wordsworth, the charm of whose genius 
is tins power of making himself ‘one with nature,* 
recalling how 

I wandered lonply as a cloud , . 

Winch fin its on high o’er vales and hills, 

Till all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttenng and dancing m the breeze; 

so that ever afterwards 

• 

In vagant or in pensiiemood, 

They fiash upon the in wind eye, 

• "Vniu h h the bliss of solitude—y 

Wordsworth himself tan find no other form in wbieh 
to define this exquisite sensation titan that drawn 
from ins tlog'crs' existence: 

4 nd then my limit with pleasure fills, 

And tianen with the daffodils. * , 

Truly, this sort of writing bids us pau&e in onr demand 
for qilencc. It makes us feel that there is some good 
m authorship aftdb all; that genius, the marvellous 
power which, by means of a few jnclies sf black type, 
and white paper, can ye-convey to the human Ulna 
all its passions, emotions, and nspirations-*-can re¬ 
translate to it the whole beautiful and immortal life 
of the universe—this genius must be a wondrtras 
gift-*a divine possession. Let those who bave it. 
hold it—intact, nnahenated, unsquandered. Undented. 

And for those who have it not, there is little to 
repine. They possess most of tts benefits, safe from 
its dangers and tribulations. _ Any man, so long as b* 
can enjoy a fine poem, feel his heart strengthened by 
a good novel* and Ins rfjnrit refreshed by a few pages 
of any wholesome wnting, rich in that true humour 
which is so great a tightener of the heavy burdens Of 
life, let him rejoice and* bo thankful; he also has 
been irf Arcadia. 

For the rest, sorry prctendqrs to litera|ute—vain 
chattering pies, wIij really have no song to ting; and 
only desire to hei# the clatter of their own-p west 
voices—let them be! No need to have their small 
tongues cqj out, or their luckless manuscripts tied up 
in a bundle, and flung into the Thames, tit Cay other 
river. A few 'years will end all their clamour in 
an unbrotten and eternal silence} and their works, 
designed to float down the stream* of time, will soon 
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«|;5i 'toJ-the bottom by tbeir own ponderosity, apt! 
(mfotits waters no tnoro. Kcquiescant in pace! All 
uud their own level very soon. The world 
•WiU dp extremely well even without silence for- a 
generation. T ‘ 0 , \ 


’ PROGRESS OF FISClCUT-TURE. 

Is No v 148 of this JourndV(lst November 1856) we 
gave, under the title of Pisciculture, some account 
of the interesting experiments which were, and are 
still, being carried on ,at Stormontfield oq the Tny, 
witli tho view of increasing our supplies of salmon, 
and determining certain disputed questions in the 
natural history of this favourite fish. We purpose 
..jtow to bring down the histot'y by referring to tho 
progress made since then in artificial fish-breeding 
both at home and abroad. 

So far ps Scotland is concerned, the only experi¬ 
ments yet made, have been ^ith salmon; but we arc 
not without hope that, as the sucrcss ol' these become 
known, me system wilk.be extended so as to include 
other kinds of fish, ami also to lend its aid to the 
introduction and naturalisation in our rivers of the 
best food-fishes of other countries—such us the 
magnificent .black bass of Can Ada, and thg salmon rf 
the Danube—described in another portion of this 
article. The principal reason why salmon ims been 
selected for experiment is, doubtless, because of its 
being considered our most valuable native fish, and 
also from ^}je cry which has arisen as to its danger 
of extermination from over-fishing, and want of 
adequate protection duiing close-time, and also, in 
some degree, to put an end to the uncertainty which 
lias so long prevailed as to its mode of breeding and 
growth, and generally to ascertain the various stages 
of its progress from the hour of its birth to the day 
of its capturo—the want of such knowledge having 
impeded effective legislation. In all the,yuricd stages 
of its career, the history of the salmon lias been the 
subject of muclv controversy; nml no wonder, jf we 
consider the singular fact that, salmon, fit for the 
purposes' of the cook, can be caught in ‘the Tay, while 
the little parr is'just venturing on its way to the sea 
—both being of the same brood, hatched psrhaps the. 
same hour! 

Whgn thefggs now under experiment at Stormont- 
field come to maturity and assume the snmlt state, 
a few more points in the salmon controversy will 
be determined; but it will be a year or two befjre 
this consummation takes place, !( portion of the 
young setting out for the sea at the end of the 
first year, and the rest remaining in the pond a 
year longer. In the meantime, we may devote a 
few paragraphs to a minor controversy which lias 
arisen as to the proper way of sending impregnated 
ova from the Perthshire ponds to New Zealand, 
Australia, Tasmania, and other far-distant countries. 
The superintendent of the Perthshire fisheries has, 
_,wp have reason to know, been overwhelmed with 
letters on the subject; and to lighten his corre¬ 
spondence, he promulgated, In conjunction with some 
of his Perth friends, a plan for the transmission of 
the ora, and also hinted at the possibility of trans¬ 
porting the infant fish. His,idea was to fit up a small 
hatching apparatus on boarii ship, having a cistern 
. containing ice to supply the water to tho ovK, aiid 
' ■» reservoir, to catch the fluid after its part was 
performed. No sooner was thisfddca made public 
, than objections were taken to its practicability, and 
a .multitude of epistles have appeared advocating 
^Ujiaretit plans. One says the boxes contrining -thc 
pvf should be filled with send; another,, that they 
- ought to contain horse-bean-sized gravel; while a 
& tliii£ writer.recommends ‘stones the size o* life;’ that 
> is, tuCh as are to be found on the natural spawning- 


ground. Wb lino hot space:'to..glve * brief 
return^ of all that has’ been sajd.on this- subject $ 
but'one individual recommends , that; insteadof Ova, 
a quantity pf the newly hatched fty should be sent out. 
Parr may'be in water for a period of.sixor eight 
weeks before they begin to require food? eqd we know 
it to be a fact that they do ’not. assume the jivery 
oC the smolt for twelve months, and that during, 
tjfct period they can ho artificially fed with boiled 
liver, &c. Is it not possible, then, to carry the • 
young fry to Australia instead of tho ova, add 
thus make the thing a certainty? The voyage 
can be ifccompliahed in from sixty to eighty days, * 
and parr could bo easily kept alive for so short 
a period. Our friend makes no pretension to fed 
able to give practical instructions on this point—his ' 
wish is simply to recommend this mode of transport¬ 
ing the fish; and he even thinks that if the fry were 
near its first change, verging on the smolt stage, it 
might be still better, for then the instinctive desire ■ 
for salt water could be freely gratified. 

In detailing tho great success which has attended 
the experiments conducted in various continental 
rivers and breeding-pomta, we may remind our readers 
that it is to the exertions of Geliifl and Rerny, two 
unlettered fishermen of the department of the Vosges 
in France, who practised pisciculture on the river 
Moselle and its tributaries, that we are indebted for 
the revival of this lost art. They were richly rewarded 
by the French government; while persons in our own 
country who had previously, or at least simultane¬ 
ously practised the art as a means of settling various 
disputed questions in thenaturolhistory of the salmon, 
have been suffered to pass on tl'eir way unnoticed. 
The government o? France, inspfred by some of the 
learned sttvans of that country, at once took advan¬ 
tage of the example afforded by tho success of Gallia 
and Remy, and the result was the construction at 
lluninguc, near Basic, in 1852, of a monster fish- 
rcscrvoir. By means of this parent establishment 
where the eggs are collected, upwards of seventy- 
one places in Franco have been furnished with ova. 

Professor Anthony Wimraer of Landshut, in a 
letter to Mr Ashworth of Egerton Hall, near Bolton, 
gives an interesting account of the artificial propaga¬ 
tion of tlie Danube salmon in Bavaria; and as some 
idea is entertained of acclimatising tho fish in Scotland 
and breeding it in our rivers, we select such a portion 
of his communication as will give tho reader some 
idea 1 Of its value: 

‘The Danube salmon is very similar in form to the 
trout, but mncli more gracefully shaped, and with a 
body similarly formed, and perfectly cylindrical. Its 
large mouth is furnished with very strong teeth; its 
back is of a reddish gray; its sides and belly perfectly 
white; the fins arc bluish white; the back and the- : 
upper part of both sides are slightly and irregularly' 
speckled with black and red roundish spots. But 
I could never discover any spots on its fins, which.are 
the same in number and formed exactly like those of 
the trout. The young Danube salmon are always ,bf 
a darker colour than those a little older, whksh-bccorae , 
lighter in colour. From a single female sainvonof this 
species, weighing' IS pounds, J. obtained neatly 40,000 
ova. These eggs are as large as those of the sea j 
salmon-trout, and arq of a splendid golden hue. I can¬ 
not refrain from observing, that I found'the eggis of : 
Dnnubc sal mon of this size, and, .indeed, of the smaller 
Danube salmon, tlie most suitable for fecundation; 
and I never obtained such beautiful eggs, so fit 
this purpose, from larger fish weighing from SO pounds • 
to 40 pounds each. TheDonube salmon ova are hatched , 
in 56 days, and they-: "sgfry attain to 1 pound’ inwejght 
the first year j -andy to <1* JHMW year, if lunpUfediWith ' 
the requisite quantity of food, to 4 pqu% 4 MnUm»' - 
The Danube salmon has similar migratory habits to ' 
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those of the^sea-salawU, take* hit tegular journey* They entered Into excluded place* $£ the entrance, 
between the main rtVorand the tributaries, In" order and remained there fop month#* growing tod ip- 


to s$awn; and for this 


e arrives every year creasing in size. We could not discover to what they 


Oeedingflve feet in depth; and upon loose gravel-bl 
the female makes holes with her tail, several feet 


Bavaria. Tlie collections of the establisbmeni in 
Munich send fecundated ep'js to Warsaw, Konigsbcrg, 


VIIC I CliiHiU iUHACO MUJVO 'HSU »*V* uv r T ■ . •* vv..,. it v«i«vn vv.«* V ^ .,o »v rr (IfOHI'f 

length, and at about 6 inches in depth—at which work Mecklenburg, Rhenish PrpSsia, Galicia, Hungasy, and 
she is oasisted by her companion. At this season, C/rinthia; and people from all parts ofGdrnjanyhavO 
great combats take place between the male fish. When come for instruction in pisciculture to Munich, evetl 
the spawning is over, they immediately retyrn down from Hanover, the place*of its first discovery. Tho 
the Danube. The Danube 8f\Jmon never enter th fisherman, who was formerly paid by the establish- 
Black Sea. According to information, which I obtained ( meat, has earned so much money by the sale of fish- 


the Danube. The Danube 6f\Jmon never enter th fiahenvnn, who was formerly paid by tho establish* | 
Black Sea. According to information, which I obtained meat, has earned so pm h money by the sale of fish* 
with difficulty, I found they wore never caught in the eggs, that ho continjics the business on his own 
Sulina mouth of that river, and but very rarely in account. Ho has sent to various places 200,00<hw 
Moldavia or in Wallachia. Danube-salmon eggs in the last year, exclusive of 

‘One species only of the noble salmon genus is indi- millions of eggs of other species of fisli. It must be 
genous to tho river Danube, ami this is the Danube remarked, that the size of the egg of the Danube 
salmon, “Salmo liucho,” called “Huck” in Bavaria. It salmon is the size of h pea, and they are not SQ 
is most striking that this large and beautiful fish is, numerous as tliosi of other fisli.’ 
with tl>e exception of the motlier-river, only to be Tho system of piBeicultttro has likewise been 
found in those tributaries wlrch flow into the Danube adop1<«l throughout tho Spanish peninsula, where 
from tho south; that is, tho*p streams whose supply considerable cAnts of money hate been given tWaid 
of water is derh«d from the Alps; and it is found j in its extension. In the course of a year or two, 
very rarely in the tributaries which flow from any 
Other districts. Tho flesh of the Danube salmon 


therefore, \v-* may expect to hear that the river* and 
fakes of Spain will be os prolific as those of the 


is the most delicate, savoury, and valuable of nnv of adjoining countries. 

our river-fish (excepting, perhaps, the Klmanl fish); | We will now lay before tlie reider a brief account 
it is sold in our market at from 21 krentiers to lUi j of the interesting fisheries of the lake of Cnmacchio, 
kreutzers per pound (not quftc Is.) Since tlie com- ' near Ferrara, on the Adriatic. Tlie '"habitants of 
moncemcnt of artificial propagation of fisli, carried j this isolated district subsist chiefly on eels and other 
out under my direction, the quantity of Danube kinds of fisli; and for the purpose of increasing the 
salmon has aheuly perceptibly increased in the mer supplies and rendering them certain, they have con- 
Isar, along with the other spec ids of salmon , and 1 stnntid, from the mud of tlie lakes, an ingenious 
I hope, by this means, to obtain a still fuitlier 1 series of artificial dikes, which are interspersed with 


increased quantity.’ 


sluices, giv ing a< cess both to the sea and to the two 


1’iseicnlture liss now extended to other parts of rivews which form the mouth of the Po. By this plan, 
Germany, ns well as Bavaria; and we extra< t#the Comaecliio a#d itr neighbourhood are partitioned off 
following brief notes on its general extension in the in districts or islands, each of which may bo called 
German states from a communication by l’rofessor n pi*icnltural farm, with its own particular fishery. 


German states from a communication by Professor 
Fraas of Munich: 

‘ Artificial propagation of fish is now being prac¬ 
tised in almost every fishpond. All tlie vauous 


a pi* icuunral farm, with its own particular fishery, 
fishing-implement", *nd residence. There are five ljuu- 
dred men, hciiles the manager, engaepd in carrying on 
the fishery. These workmen and tneir families liave 


untru ill AIIIK/W utaj 1 jianpuim. tuu miiuuu uiw jjauti; . i »nov, »»»/* **»» «•**»* *>■■«.** •»»»» 

kinds of tho salmon species, trout, Rhine salmon, sen- <o be maintained ; and tlie poor of the community, the 
salmon, Salmon umbla, samlets, bucks (a German widow, tlie orphan, tho lufhm, and tho aged, are all 
liver-trout), pike, carp, tench, &c., are fit for tins provided for out of tlie revenues of thia.lake-f}shcry. 
purpose. Thc-e may be produced in breeding-boxes In in07, the annual income derived was about 
and ponds, fie., in spring- water, during autumn, winter, 1 L.l 2,000; but in the year 1702, it had increased to 
and spring, according to our published methods. 1 upwards of L.KjOOO, a very large sum In such a 
Salmon can be bred with success in vast quantities, neighbourhood; and tho annual income still continue* 
two-thirds of their eggs being prolific, and all can to augment. It may be stated, as one df the remark- 


Saimon can be bred with success in vast quantities, neighbourhood; and tho annual income still continue* 
two-thirds of their eggs being prolific, and all can to augment. It may be stated, as one df the remark- 
be done at a very small cost. Salmon, moreover, arc ] able features connected with this interesting coth* 
the most valuable of fresli-water fish; tho sand-eels, nmnity, that the lease invariably fives the number of 


instances, we reared with great success the Try of a military hierarchy, and to tlie discipline of a life 
trout, in a canal which had for some time been dry, in barracks, and to a condition of passive obedience, 
and did not contain traces of fish. The canal was They employ a brigade of 120 policemen and 100 
3 feet in breadth by 1 foot in depth, the current overseers. Tho lioad-manager has under him a 
bfeing about 6 feet in a second; the sides were covered secretary keeping the registers. These two function- 
prith cresSes, brook-hme, and water-parsnips; the soil aries each receive ten shillings a month and their 
was gravelly, and hero and there holes from OS feet to food, with an addition, daily, of two and a half ponnds 
gj feet deep. The fry, six weeks old, were deposited of §sh. In each of tlw districts, there are young 
la the current along with thq breeding-box. One apprentices receiving two shillings and twopencte 
Small fish after another escaped; after twenty-four a month, and their food.’ At certain periods, we 
t6 flirty-eight hours the box was empty, and the have been informed, there appears on tins suriboc of 
ttwot dispersed in the water. One mile at least the water my rinis of small transparent fish, not 
Of canal is requisite for the sustenance of 2000 unlike masses or gelatine, but which are, in fact, 
ttOUt, They lived isolated in those placet they 4t young eels just hatched, preparing to quit the place 
first pcctrpied. In places surrounded by a wall, and of their Birth, in order to migrate to various other 
thfttok which fresh water ran, we kept trqut-fry for lakes, by way of the rivers of communication. ‘The 
one Whole year. They swani singly, and attained the fishermen,’ say* M. Coste,' have mean* of discovering 
length* of Inches, without evex being-fed by 


Us. I whether or not the migration of thtse fish is abundant. 
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It consists in foiling a frame of rricker-work, which, early a* tike sixteenth century, ainc£ Shakapeare ' 
yi njf ptaoed at the bottom of the canal for a night or allude* to it; but there i* do /wea* an anachronism 
two, inthen railed, and the abundance or paucity of in making Cleopatra one of Its votaries. * Wt ua 
the inpply is thus ascertained. As the othe£ kinds of to billiards,’ say* the Queen of Egypt to her attend- 
flsh are constantly appearing upon the surface of the ant Charmlan; but she can scarcely have meant 
water, it is only in reference to the cela that this plan to propose a contest upon a slate-table, with India- 
is adopted.’ After th4>’ eel lmff arrived at maturity, rubber cushions, and with cues with leathern top*, 
■and it is abdut leaving the lagdon for the sea, it At Alexandria, and at that early period, none of the 
is captured in one of thejnarveUous reed labyriuths njjdern requisites would have been forthcoming, 
which* have been construccld for t)ie purpose -one of except, perhaps, the ivory hall*. We cannot imagine 
which, celebrated by Tasso, is still in use. There are the haughty beauty employed in such a pastime, any 
many other fish reared at Comacchio—soles, plaice, more than we picture to ourselves Mark Antony (as 
•ad dory are abundant; ana there Is one in particular marker)galling the score. 


called acquadelle, not quite so .large as our gudgeon, 
but so prolific as to bo almost a» nuisance, and which, 


In Mr Thackeray's ,Esmond we have some mention 
of the game as being a novelty even at the period of 


after the eels have used great quantities of it as food, that tale; and certainly it was not until a very recent 
"^still yields an enormous amount of good manure. The period that it assumed the complicated and scientific 


rhub are also most plentiful, anil multiply infinitely. 
At onetime they are so small that it takes a thousand 


character winch now distinguishes it. It was played 
for more than two centuries with only a couple of 


or two to weigh a pound; tyut when twelve mouths balls, and when the third or red ball was imported 
old, they are twelvo inches long, mid five in giith. from France, the red winning hazard—that is to say. 
The qjgnmonial of opening the season is presided the holing of the red ball—was almost the sole object 
over by one of their priests, who consecrates the of the performers. 

lagoon by a eolemn prayer, after which the fisher- When we consider fhe many and wealthy firms 
melt open the various sluices and ndnlit the waters of whose trade has beconft exclusively that of making 


the sea: the fish are caught in the labyrinths in trying 
to get out. In one stormy night in the jear 17 in, 
1000 baskets of fish were caught, and in one valley 
200 baskets of eels. Wo may explain that annually, 


billiard-tables, the qponnous number of rooms where 
tables are let out for hire in every populous town, 
and, in particular, the large and influential class who 
make the practice of this game, not so much their 


on the 2d of February, the sluices and labyrinths are amusement as almost the very object of their livee, 
opened, and remain open for two months, to admit it certainly seems to us that billiards has got to 


Of the passNfce of the young fish up the ehannil from 
the sea. Drag-nets of small mesh are prohibited 
during the migration of tho flsli. M Costu says that 
the sea*harvest of Comacchio lasts for five months, 


be important enough to 1 have a word or two written 
about it to the general reader. The professional 
and the amateur have already a score of elaborate 
works about this science, prepared with all the 


commencing at the close of duly. The weight of judgment and experience that would be necessary for 
fish obtained in that period is at least ono hundred the investigation of the most abstruse subject, and 
thousand pounds per month ‘The want of water illustrated with accurate diagrams of what has been, 


in the lake, excess of heat or frost, causes diseases 
among the fish; at one time, front five to six 
million pounds of dead fish had to be f buried m 


and can be, effected upon a billiard-table for the 
instruction and edification of tyros. 

It would, of course, be impossible to estimate the vast 


consequence. Ak 1789, the Itcno and Volano, nrouths sums which depend upon cvqry important match that 
of the Po, were nearly dry, oecusioning great losses chances to be, as the newspapers say, upon tho tapis — 
to the inhabitants. In 1825, still greuter loss though, of course, it is to take place upon tho table— 


was sustained from the 


same cause; w hen the 


and wore we to mention the prices paid merely to 


inhabitants of tho colony, in order to esenpo tho witness such contests, they would exceed belief; but, 
pestilence; were obliged to dig deep ditcher, and to as a proof of the interest with which great excellence 
bury' npwatds of six million pounds of fish in at this game is regarded by its admirers, it may be 


quicklime. A barrel of pickled eels costs 97 francs, 
and contains 150 pounds-weight. They have three 


stated that one guinea is habitually paid at the rooms 
of ^ certain professor for the privilege of witnessing 


methods of preparing the fish; for market—by his ordinary (and extraordinary) everyday play. 

(ttolfllmiW aaUiniv nml mnnlrinn fViOtn • fill* lilll ITOr f .vttfin m Ilia MAUfil l f' 1 * 


plqikling, salting, and smoking them.’ Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his novel of The Cottons, 

So much Tor the cultivation of tiie water, which lias described a penniless lad who, by his skill at this 
it is evident might become as fertile and important a amusement in France, rapidly acquires such con- 
field fbr human industry as the land. siderable sums as he stands in need of; nor In 

_ ___ England, and in real life, does there appear to be any 

. T'TTir anmn nv prffn pt ottn B ? eater d,fflcult y * n E0 doi “B-. wha * Benias, what 
BOAitu ui lx k i. r * in IjJjU i ft. virtqe, can procure,'ts possessor, in ten times the period, 

Dbspitb the accusations that have been mado against a remuneration *uch as skill at billiards can in a 
the aristocracy of thds country, on account of their few hours, and in almost any populous place; cam- 
monopolising all the chief offices of the state, it mandl Carr, the celebrated Rath billiard-player, 
ia certain that a great number of them concern would have been immensely rich but for his fondness 


Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his novel of The Cottons, 


THE BOARD OF GREEN CLOTft. 


monopolising all the chief offices of the state, it mandl Carr, the celebrated Bath billiard-player, 
ia certain that a great number of them concern would have been immensely rich but for his fondness 
themselves with no other than that board whose for another game at which he was by no means such 
title head's this paper. At all the great clubs of a proficient: by this latter pastime he was perpetually 
London, and at almost every country-house of any being reined; and on one ocousion, having been forced 
distinction, it aits, or rather stands, en permanence; to try his fortune in Spain, he returned from that 
and around it, all day long, and, at ull events,«.for the country in even greater straits than those which 
most part of the night, its indefatigable members are occasioned his departure. (Having landed, hoWBver, 
to be fount! In this one department at least, neither in Portsmouth, nearly penniless, and indifferently 
time nor health is gradged by thfje concerned in it; apparelled, he repaired to his usual bank—the board 
and so different is it from an institution of government of green elath—in that town, and drew, from a respdet- 
in other respects, that he who, by assiduity and skill Able stranger, whom he found there, the sum of 
in its concerns, has proved himself the mosF deserving, seventy pounds. By means of a portion of this he 
ie generally tho best rewarded. attired himself very splendidly, and betook blmyslf to 

The hoard of green cloth, which probably originated the same table the pext morning, another and a hotter 
in Italy, must have been in repute at least as (dressed) man. His adversary was also there; and 
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not recogniJog him, after tin metamotyhoeU, 
longed him fcr ttili higher a takes, but with ho better 
fortune. When he had lost as much as he could 
ubrd, he Informed Carr that he was more unfortunate 
even than he seemed, for that he (Carr) Was the second 
stranger, within twenty-four hours, toVwhom bis 
really considerable skill had been obliged to succumb. 
This Bath player is said to hare been the discoverer 
of ‘the side-stroke,' an acquirement of great iti- 
portance, the secret of which it is surprising tlmt 
accident did not long before disclose, and the 
numerous frequenters of his rooms were excessively 
anxious to acquire this magic power of giving lateral 
impulse. After much solicitation, Carr confessed that 
tiie wonder lay in the particular kind of chalk whh h 
he was wont to UBe for his rue. He thon procured a 
number of pill-boxes, and filling them with the powder 
of the chalk ordinarily used in the ro ms, disposed 
Of them to groat numbers of the nobility and gentry, 
his patrons, at lialf-a-rrown the box, as Twisting 
Chalk l 

The spectacle of the play of some very first-rate 
performers, to one who knows the difficulties of 
billiards, is certainly sueli as almost to induce him to 
believe in patents of this description. The feats of 
Mr Kentfield —the oelelSuted ‘ Jonathan’ — of 
Brighton, for inafknce, are more like things produced 
by magic than by natural skill. So continually arc 
such as he accustomed to score, that himself and 
another excellent pla>er finished thirty games of 
‘twenty-four up’ within tlio hour. In a match of 
less than two hundred ganijjs, he beat his opponent 
eighty-five ‘love-games,’ those, that is, in which the 
adversary does not score a singlo hazard. AVith 
ordinarily good players, this gentleman is accustomed 
to take one pocket to lus oppoignit’s five; and, to 
convey a notion of lus experience, he has played 
with one individual alone filty thousand games of 
this kind; that is to say, estimating four games to 
be played within the hour—the one pockc t-g.une 
being of course a very slow one—he has spent nearly 
one year and a half in knocking about ivory balls m 
company with a single fellow creatuic. One cele¬ 
brated match botwuen a player still living (which 
one wonders at) and a French professor, lasted for 
two entire days and a night, during which the 
enthusiastic foreigner tasted notliing hut liquids. 

Mr Kentfield’s principal excellence, according to his 
great panegyrist, Mr Mardon, from whose treatise 
upon billiards most of these notes are taken, consists 
in his admirable judgment of the amount of foneo to 
be employed in each stroke, with a view to the advan¬ 
tages that are to be made to follow; or, as it is techni¬ 
cally expressed by members of the board of green 
cloth, in his ‘good strengths.’ He has been known, 
not uncommonly, to score four-and-twenty in canons 
alone; and on a particular occasion, two-and-thirty, 
without moving the balls more than a span /torn their 
original position. His greatest achievement—the 
diagram of which we would wo could convey to 
these pages, from those of Mr Mardon, for the benefit, 
not of ‘country gentlemen’ (as the apology used to 
run for translating classical quotations), but of the un- 
scientiflc.pubiic—was in a certain game with Captain 

W-, wherein Jonathan gave bis adversary three 

strokes to one, and consisted in making % hazard 
from the red ball off three different cushions / It 
was his frequent custom, in theqold days of the felt- 
linings, when his own ball was near the red one upon 
the spot, to score more than one hundred off that ball 
alone. Upon the present India-rubber cushions, no 
such pwitiVe certainties can be calculated upon; agd 
the incorrectness of their angles is deservedly a 
reproach against them amongst the old school of 
playete. The inventor of these resilient sides, himself 
a first-rate performer, was so (annoyed with their 


inaccuracy, timt lie was about to hum them removed 
from hi* table after the first trial; hut ajparty of 
gentlemen chancing to come in, were todoHgnted with 
the extraordinary speed, that at parcelVed the Inno¬ 
vation nrast needs become a popular one. ‘If the 
public is pleAed,’ said he, ‘fhefousHoa* nwy^SS wtil 
remain.' % g* , 

Mr Roberts, however, the superintendent OF tfcf 
billiard-rooms at the Manchester Union Club, seethe 
to calculate even upon tliue with considerable jticety. 
He is said to have scored Two hundred and eight in a 
single ‘break,’ and to liavo made one hundred and two 
upon nno^ier occasion frsm the red ball alone. 

Of the strange effects produced in men of different 
dispositions, by haviitg money dependent upon their 
skill at this amuqpittent, there are many instances on 
record. The advantages of strong nerves over weak,* 
ones, in those who are members of the board of gre-e;! 
cloth, are thus illustrated: Two gentlemen had for 
years frequented a certain subscription billiard-room 
without having taken os proposed a bet. One day, a 
spectator of the* game then in progress offered to lay 
three hundred to two hundred on the res&tt; and to 
the surprise of nil present, ono of the two gentlemen 
accepted the ptiposnl. Ho won the three hundred 
pouuds, and remained ns cool ns a cucumber. 

• On another match, lus antagonist laid a wager of 
i sixpence T)tu mg the progress of the game of ‘twenty- 
four up ’ ho evinced the greatest anxiety; and upon 
the marker calling tho score, ‘twenty-three all,’ 
actually fainted away! 

Inferior plnjers, indeed, and even good ones, if 
excitable, or of weak nerves, when backing themselves 
for any stake that much Meets them, are often 
reduced to a condition of almost prostration; in some 
instances, becoming incapable of imparting sufficient 
strength to a ball to enable it to reach the intended 
pocket. A game of fifty was once played, upon the 
resujt of which very lirge sums depended. The score 
of ‘forty-nine all’ was called by the marker, and 
repeated by*the player. He hesitated; again asked 
for tjic sfcio, and again tho marker repeated, ‘forty- 
nine ail.’ The plaj’er thereupon gave a safe ‘miss;’ 
whereby, of course, his adversary scored one, and won 
tlvc game. On another occasion, iff a room crowded 
with spectators greatly interested in the event, a 
’nervous player required but two points to complete 
the game; a certain hazard was presented to him 
upon either side. The player, in pnxious bewilder¬ 
ment, actually played with the red ball 1 

Although Mr Mardon recommends, indeed, that -a 
stake sufficient# large to keep up the player's vigi¬ 
lance and attention be always playedefor, he is, for 
an habitue of the billiard-table, quite a morality, 
and to the joung, the most prudent of mentals. 
Never, advises lie, be induced to bet with a stronger 
against iiis accomplishing a particular stroke, however 
difficult, since even an indifferent performer may, hr 
practice, succeed in making a certainty of any singly 
feat. Do not advance upon j our original wager after 
losing a game or two. Nor, O youth, be thou inflamed 
with the desire of winning back what tlum may at have 
already lost—a weakness, it seems, so common among 
the associates of the \ioard, as to have obtained for 
itself the technical expression of being ‘pricked.’ 
These temperate reflections and moral precepts of our 
author remind one of nothing so much as that cele¬ 
brated address of the dying toper to his son!: ‘ Uridk 
slow; never mix your liquor; nor sit, hpys (if you - 
can help it), with vour backs to tho file.’ 

Was the progress of philosophy ever described by 
any of its professors, jealous for his particular school, 
in more glowing words—was delight in the contem¬ 
plation of the long results of science, ever painted in 
more brilliant colours than these which follow? 

‘The game iff billiards, I am inclined to believe’ 
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writes Mr Mardop, * is in most Jpajts of England still 
creeping with infant step*. At Brighton, it haa 
reached, to the stride of manhood, cacli break evin¬ 
cing the knowledge and sound jn Igment o£ maturer 
years. Persons witnessing the style of game of the 
parties to whom allusion is now madtf (that is, Ml 
Kentfield and Co.), ant' capably of appreciating the 
beauties attendant upon superior execution combined 
with exquisite strenyth », would behold a mine of 
hidden, treasure brought t^light, and experience an 
enjoyment worthy of hours of reflection.’ This book, 
remember, was published in its second edition (from 
which this extract is mado)*in 1844, so tli^t by this 
time perhaps Brighton may have culminated, and 
lapsed Into second childhood; and wc may be all too 
late, however rapidly wo may hasten to behold this 
«\jpine. We ourselves, however, iiavc done our duty m 
making public the precious advantages it holds out as 
soon as we learned them ourselves. 

We have also the pleasing intelligence to communi¬ 
cate, obtained from the saifie source, of a golden 
cue beingjopen to be played tor by the amateurs 
of all Erfglaud, subjcetVo tertain conditions, under 
which the winner is to hold it as champion of the 
biUkrd-table, president of the bowl of*green 
cloth. It is open, as a reverend wit observed, to 
rich and poor alike, like law and the London Tavc rs,, 
only you must pay ten pounds as entrance-mono^ 
and bo prepared for a few matches more atter you 
have got it, if you intend to keep it. Still, there is 
something chivuhie, and almost regal, in a golden cue. 
Fancy one’sjjinning it! Fancy one's walking away 
with it up the chain-pier, while the band was playing! 
Fancy one’s horror if if chanced to slip through the 
side-rails into the sen 1 Fancy one’s being robbed of 
it, and knocked on the head- like poor Miss Kilmanscg 
—With the hut-cud of it alterwards! Fancy one’s 
leaving it withiu one’s will, a richer legacy than house 
or land, unto one’s issue! What a gold stick in tout¬ 
ing wonld it indeed be for one’s eldest horn! Wliat 
a rich import would that simple expression then bear 
of * I gave him tjje cue! ’ 

THE BARON 'GRANDICNIGO’S DAUGIITUliS. 

Tan three young daughters of the grt it Bnroi\ 
Grandenigo having been deprived by deatli, of their 
mother, who Jmd always rather inclined tow arils spoil¬ 
ing them, her place was excellently supplied by an 
ancient female relative, who came unasked to super¬ 
intend the domestic affairs of the Baron’s secltt’cd 
stronghold among the green mountains. There she 
■ regulated tht household, jingled the keys, and was 
especially particular in watching over defences and 
drawbridge, thb baron himself being usually absent at 
his sovereign’s court, or fighting lus sovereign's 
battles; so that old Mndanu Offugo felt she had a 
responsibility in her self-imposed task, which made 
her doubly careful. The three young ladies of Grand¬ 
enigo were good-natured gills on the whole, but they 
had their faults like “the rest of us; and Madame 
Offugo made it her study to discover and root out, as 
far as possible, those noxious needs which disfigured 
the otherwise fair and promising parterres. Lisa, 
Lota, and Lora, as the three young ladles were named, 
greatly reverenced and respected Madame Oifugo; 
nor had she failed to inspire them with a good dckl of 
awe, though she never scolded them, nor treated them 
with harshness, but, on the contrary, was always 
kind and considerate. Yet Madame Offugo had queer 
ways of her own; and as those w>re the days, and 
theirs was the country, when fairies were still 
authentic facts, it is not in the least surprising that 
some folks went so far as to bint that Madame Offugo 
dd&ned kin with the elfin race. 

, At Grandenigo tliey ail led a life of comparative 


retirement, free from the caret, anxieties, attC 
turmoils of the outer world; but this qbutfi not,b& 
expected to last always, at Baron Grandenigo' was-^ 
person of importance in the solemn councils of th& 
hind, and hjs daughters would In time be summoned 
to the sovereign’s court—roses and lilies fresh from 
the mountains, and sweet as their wild-thyme at& 
blooming heather. Madame Offugo did not sparo 
tof tell her young charges of their faults, when- 
ewr she saw occasion to do so; to warn, exhort, 
and instruct. To Lisa, the eldest, she would say: 
‘You ore prone to search for defects in everything, 
and not only that, but you see a great many things 
you ouglL nnt to see. People must sometimes walk 
with a shade over tfloir eyes in this world; ay, 
even blindfolded it may be. Your eyes are not given 
to you in order to pick otU flaws and to make 
quarrels, but for good and wise purposes: to bo 
useful, and to behold tho glories of a beautiful 
universe, the wbrk of a beneficent Creator.’ 

Lisa peifeetiy understood old Madame Offngo’s 
words; for her bright black eyes were dreaded at 
Grandenigo—poking and peering about everywhere, 
and into everything, and seeing things in such a 
manner, tint tho poor jmaiils said Lady Lisa must 
surely wear a pair of magnifying-glasses. This did 
not effect much harm or perplexity in the quiet 
retreat of Grandenigo; but Lady Lisa was going 
to a town-life, to a courtly circle, and therefore 
Madame Offugo lectured her in time, and of course, 
as all lecturing is, tor her ‘ own good.' 

Lady Lota, though pot quick sighted, like her 
eldest sister, but, in fact, quite otherwise, made up 
ior that defect by tho extraordinary acuteness of 
her hearing—her ears doing as much mischief, 
in tho way of qua rolling and ^magnifying, as the 
Lady Visa’s bright 03 es. Madame Offugo had more 
than once, and with much majesty and severity, im¬ 
pressed on Lady Lota’s mind that well-known adage— 
applicable at grand baronial Grandenigo ns elsewhere 
—tliat Mistoneis never hear any good of themselves.* 
Hence it may be inferred, alas 1 that tho Lady Lota, 
—despite her descent from the ancient Grandenigos— 
was not wholly flee from human failings, or rather, 
we might more justly say, momneises. ITeneo tho 
Lady Lota’s temper, it is to be feared, was rufiled and 
disturbed by not hearing ‘good of herself;’ ‘and if,‘ 
ns Madame Offugo sagely remaiked, ‘good is not 
spoken of us at home, wlmt 6hall be said of us in the 
cold, hard world?’ , 

The Lady Lora, tho youngest of the three sisters 
of Grandenigo, did not imko so much use of her 
eyes and cars as she did of her own little tongue; 
she retailed what Lisa saw, and what Lota heard, 
fluently, unfailingly, and, wo regret to add, exaggera- 
tingly. She did not like the trouble of doing anything 
but talk-talk: she left her eldest sister to look 
about her, and pole a and peer here, there, and every¬ 
where, she left her second sister to saunter unsua- , 
ported, with her oars wido open, because she was so 
near-sighted, and who dare accuse a Grandenigo lady 
of listening? Now, that troublesome little member 
the tongue can do a world of mischief, as we all know; 
and Madame Offugo said everything to Lady Lora 
that wa^right, and truo, and kind, and wholesome on 
this topic. And the Lady Lora listened with respect¬ 
ful attention, and promised not only to remember 
w lint was said, bat *to try to follow the kind and 
motherly advice. And so did the Lady Lisa, and the * 
Lady tota; but in tho meantime, the unruly eyes, 
and ears, and tongne often rebelled, and occasioned 
a, vast deal of petty trouble and vexation among 
tho small community of Grandenigo. 

Suddenly Madame Offugo was wanted elsewhere : 
the drawbridge waa let down, and she crossed it 
quickly, disappearing- in the winding read leading up 
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the hiltMde ipm Gnmdttdg®,.«n& tearing.. &$'■&&*# 
Jtouug!. tedtel weeping bitterly; ■■ and ''wiwnff >tbe|i 
wbftp handkerchief# and kissing their bandaa* the 
good old lady receded. 

\ Don’t forget us, dear Madame OflugOj' said they 
oqbarting. • - 

. ■ 4 1 will not, ray dean,’ she replied, and slut spoke 
with impressive emphasis, . . 

And now Baron Grandenigo took his three gifs 
away to the court of his sovereign, in the midst ora 
gay and populous city. The change was very great 
. indeed for young ladies brought up in retirement, 
like our Lisa, Lota, and Lora; and at first they 
forgqt good old Madame Oifugo aud her Excellent 
advice and tender admonitions. But as time pro¬ 
gressed, they were never out of ‘hot-water,’ as the 
saying is—always getting into trouble, from seeing 
what onglit not to hare been seen, ’.caring what 
was not meant to be heard, and speaking what 
it was inconvenient and dangerous to retail; far, 
far more so here in the city «ud the courtly circle, 
than at quiet Grandeuigo, sleeping among the plensant 
heathery hills. And their troubles and perplexities 
so increased, that one.evening when they had retired 
rather earlier than usual, nid had dismissed their 
attendants, and were conversing with terror mul dis¬ 
may on their lam Ai table position, all three exclaimed 
together: ‘ O that dear old Oifugo was here to direct 
and aid us. I wonder if she has quite forgotten us by 
this time: she said she wouldn’t.’ 

At that instant, a gentle tap, tap, came to their 
door, and a little page in green gave in a small 
packet, silken-bound, addressed to the ladies Lisa, 
Lota, and Lora. Quickly they opened it, and what 
did they behold ? First tho words written in golden 
type : ‘/have not foi’frotten you—d* not yon forget old 
Oifugo.’ Ami the contents of the packet? Each 
sister blushed consciously as she appropriated to her¬ 
self one of the three gifts it contained; thus proving 
that they had not altogether forgotten old Ofiiico’s 
lessons. How the court circle would have laughed 
nnd jested had they seen these ‘ remembrances,’ so 
carefully bound up with silken curd, and so fondly 
and reverently received by the pisters in tho privacy 
of their own chamber. And what were they ?—what 
mysterious and inexplicable things to send from a 
distance to three fair young ladies, daughters of the 
grand Baron Grandenigo ? 

First, there was a woven bandage—thick and 
smooth, flexible and elastic—to hind over the eyes, as 
if for playing* at blind-man’s-buff. Lady Lisa fitted it 
on directly; intuitively she understood its meaning and 
' arrangement. Then came a bundle of fine white,cotton- 
wool, rolled up in golden tissue. Lady Lota stuffed 
some into' her cars on the spot. Then, what a funny¬ 
looking thing! They all three laughed aloud as the 
Lady Lora put it into her pretty mouth, though 
■ she declared afterwards it became as sweet as a 
sugar-plum to her taste. But tlift greatest wander 
of these gifts was—proving beyond a doubt that 
Oifugo mat be a. fairy—that although the three 
fair daughters of Grandenigo continued to wear 
them at all times and on state occasions, their true 
significance continued unsuspected. The bandage, by 
fairy contrivance, only resembled a becoming fillet 
round the ivory brow; the cotton-wool warhidden 
by the ebon tresses, so coquettishly disposed for the 
purpose; and as to the uncourtiyW, being inside tlie 
month, was not seen at all. A, iVsciuaUng reticence 
was the consequence of that ; and for ever afterwards, 
the ladies of Grandenigo walked through this weary 
wOrld. with far less stumbling and discomfott to them* 
selves, than if they had seen too much, heard too 
much, and: spoken too much by the way. 

, Sain? of us in these days need the gifts of a good: 
fifity .Q$tgo, ,pod we might even expropriate ail three 



WIND-CHABTS^ASrp BofotES 
‘ Would you like to see my wjnd-chnrts t K 
Such was the query/wherewith that vrttfifey. 
mariner, Captain Scuttle, of the ‘ fdst-Wling, 
clipper-ship’ flyaway, ojic day startled the iwrjljwly 
At tlie timb, we wefts in 57 ° 37 ' south latitude, and fifi® > 
52 ' west longitude, heading east by south ; iq otiMir 
words, wo were qpproachiqg Cape Horn. In the 
innocence of our hdhrts, we had propounded 
question relative to our course after passing, that 
. grim and dreary extremity of the earth; and the 
answer came in the form of the proposition quailed 
above. This mode of reply was but natural, for 
Captain Scuttlo is a native o^he Emerald Isle. Still, 
wo were surprised to the extent of temporarily aban¬ 
doning that dignified propriety of demeanour which, 
we flatter ourselves, is our usual characteristic. Had 
tin: question emanated from one of those disagreeable 
ayd irrational sailors who hold all and sundry lands¬ 
men in utter contempt for their ignorance of the*arta 
and mysteries of navigation, we should have concluded 
that a monstrous hoax was about to be played off 
upon us. But Captain Scuttle is a gentleman, not 
only when ashore, as is often the case; but on his own 
quarter-deck, or at tho head of Ills cabin-table, ho 
is still tho very pink of courtesy; of a somewhat 
antique fashion, it may be, but none tho worse 
for that. 

W<? therefore repeated the phrase in astonishment. 
Wind-charts Indeed i Well, Shakspeare long since 
called theVair ‘a chnrte red libertine.’ But that the 
aerinl dominions couy bo mapped out—that the juris¬ 
diction of the sdvcral powers of the air could be accu¬ 
rately defined—their currents noted down, and their • 
variations predicted, witli a near approximation tq 
precision f all this was a feat which, if the idea had 
ever occurred to us, would have been ifistant,!^ dis¬ 
missed from our minds, ns something too wild even ’ 
for ‘iie distorted imagination of a lunatic. 

But wo were ntft long suffered to remain incredu¬ 
lous. Our nautical friend dived into %he recesses 
of ids own peculiar cabin, whence lie presently; 
emerged with a portfolio, containing a series - Of 
veritable charts of the wind, which 1m proceeded , 
to display for our information and gratification; At, 
first sight, these appeared like the vague drawing* 
of an experimental geometrician—angles and triangles, 
pentagons, hexagons, and all the rest of the poly-gen 
tribe, intermingling with each other in most admired ■' 
disorder. But aided ]>y the lucid explanations of 
Captain Scuttle, we quickly succeeded in under; - ! 
standing the real order which lay hidden under «UN ! 
this apparent confusion. , 

Wa found, then, that in these charts the surface qf 
the. oc fan is divided into quadrangular areal, each 
containing ten degrees of longitude and tan of lati¬ 
tude. In the centre of each of these geographical 
spaces is one of tlufpcculiar diagrams already noticed, 
and which consists, in fact, of a group of angles, 
symbolising the power and current of the prevailing 
winds in that particular region. The direction of 
these angles indicates that of the oir, and their greater 
or lesser dimensions typify its.three. . Thus, let us 














snppbtekfigure. with one larg« angle, pointing aottih* 
f #flli r -SM'fiirt?of‘a«alIer ti«/ facing itepstfi^y, 
■wwil(>*6uth-eait, south-east, and south-west by south:' 
this would signify that strong rwrtherly winds ordi- 
: harily prevailed, with occasional variations to the 
north-north-west, the north-west, and the north-east 
by north. t r 

But, as in.no part of the w^rid does the. wind 
Incessantly blow in one uniform direction, it is neces¬ 
sary to have separate charts for each month in the 
year, 2nd thus is maintained an entire circle of aerial 
intelligence. . 1 

The benefit derived, and yet, more extensively 
derivable (torn this novel adaptation of* meteoro¬ 
logical science, is incalculable. By its aid, the 
mariner is enabled to avoid fotfl pr contrary winds, 
hurricanes, and. calms, arid to steer in the direction of 
Hhose latitudes where favourable breezes generally 
prevail at specified seasons. Not' only, therefore, are 
the dangers of the ocean lessened, but the length of 
the voyage is often greatly reduced, and thus is 
effected a saving of labour, tirao, and expense. 

These charts are, ip fact, the records of past 
experience. The merit of their invention is due to 
Liqptenant Maury, of Washington, ^vho first con¬ 
ceived the idea of tabulating the variations of the 
atmosphere at sen. In accordance with his plan, tl}e 
officers of* the United States navy werb furnished 
with,instructionB and directions for observation, artil 
were required to forward to Washington, at stated 
intervals, copies of their log-books, describing the 
force and direction of all winds and currents encoun¬ 
tered, together with daily notes of temperature, &c. 
Masters of merchant-ships, willing to co-operate in 
this work, wore also provided with similar facilities 
for observation. From the united records thus 
obtained, Lieutenant Maury compiled a series of 
tables, demonstrative of the important fact, that 
certain currents of air prevail in every portion of the 
Atlantic at regularly recurring intervals. 

The beneficial effects of Maury’s* system soon 
became apparent; and in 1855, the English govern¬ 
ment established an office in London for the purpose 
of registering what may be termed the tides of the 
atmosphere. Atflniral Fitzroy was placed at tho head 
of the new department, and agents were appointed at 
the principal ports of tho United Kingdom for tli6 
supply of instruments, books, and instructions. Tho 
attention of our mercantile marine was drawn to the 
subject, and their assistance invited. The com¬ 
manders of some hundreds of British vessels have 
responded to the call—undertaking to make and 
record the accessary observations, and. to transmit 
them periodically to the office. In 1857 it was 
stated that f seven hundred months of logs ’ had been 
received from nearly ono hundred merchant-ships, 
and that they were in process of tabulation, which is 
effected 'by collecting together, in separate books, 
the combined observations of each month, correspond¬ 
ing to geographical spaces, bounded by meridians and 
parallels, ten degrees &part. It is proper to observe 
that these observations are not confined to the 
Atlantic, but have been extended to the Indian and. 
Pacific Oceans, and all seas' ordinarily navigated. 
Hie' results are the wind-charts we have described. 

. Philosophy and science destroy, in their progress, 
many time-Lonourod and foSdly cherished ideas/ No 
enthusiastic young poet, or magniloquent detlaimer 
on the rights of man, can henceforth venture to speak 
of unloosing 'the four winds of heaven,’ for they 
have never been chained up. It isljroved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that they perform their allotted 
functions periodically, in every quarter of,,the globe, 
with a surprising degree of regularity. Neither can 
■that other figure of speeob which' terms the air ‘a 
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Chartered he 

may be, but the charge of absirtdnism'clKn sc^cely 
be sustained. Bis incomings' and outgoings have been 
registered: his irregularities ‘set in a nOte-book 
hia passionate humours, and bis momeqts of supine- 
ness, duly recorded; so that every one who sails upop 
the deep may learn his character, and know pretty 
wi ll what treatment to expect from him at all times 
o|d seasons, and in every part of the ocean. 

Having discussed the wind, let us now indulge hi a 
bottle of smoke. 

We had such an article placed in our hands not 
long since. It was an ordinary glass bottle, such os 
those into which expert packers force a quart of 
porter; but which, never, by any known process, can 
be compelled to disgorge more than a pint and half. 
It contained a thin liquid of a bluish-gray colour; 
and we wero instructed to pour a certain proportion 
into such brine-pans as contained hams or other 
comestibles, for the purpose of imparting thereto 
the flavour peculiarly appertaining to smoked meats. * 

So we did; and very excellent we found the receipt 
to be. 

Now, this liquid wan not the cunningly devised 
product of chemistry, possessing the taste of smoke, 
without any approximation to tin? reality. It was 
real bonu-Jidc smoke, procured from wood, and bottled 
up in its unadulterated purity, and was obtained in 
this wise } 

In South Wales, there exists an establishment for 
tho manufactory of pyrojigneous acid, an artielo much 
in favour with tho great pickling-houses. What is 
generally supposed to be white-wine vinegar, is often, 
in reality, the product of these works; and it is well 
for the consumer jf more deleterious ingredients are 
not used. As its name indicates, this acid is obtained 
from burning wood, of which large quantities are 
annually consumed. For some time, the smoke 
arising therefrom was allowed to escape; but these 
are'oot the times to waste anything. Modern science, 
as Dr Lyon Playfair observes, is a great economist. 
Site collects east horseshoe nails, and, hey, presto 1 
they reappear as murdering guns and glittering 
sabres; she carefully saves 1 the clippings of the 
travelling tinker,’ and, mixing them with ‘ the parings 
of horses’ hoofs, or the cast-off woollen garments of 
the poorest inhabitant of the sister isle,’ reproduces 
these unconsidcred trifles in the form of ‘ hues of the 
brightest dye,’ to adorn the dresses wherewith our 
coustly dames delight to deck their persons. The 
convenient vesta, or lucifer-match, owes its phosphoric 
constituents to the bones of dead animals. Aquafortis, 
and the'offensive oils from gas-tar, are converted Into 
perfumes for my lady’s toilet; and the delicate odours 
of the costly eau de milk Jleura, can boast no better 
origin than the noxious effluvia of our sewers. 

Clearly, then, it was a mistake to allow even wood- 
smoke to *• 

Waste its fragrance on the desert air. ... 

So, without'the constraining influence of an act' of 
parliament, tho proprietors of the pyroligneous acid- 
works resolved on economising and utilising their 
smoke. For this purpose they built, over tbe pyre; 
a condensing chamber, aqd tli’e smoke entering therein, 
and having no outlet, became converted into a fluid, 
such as we have described. In tills state it wa*, and, 
we presume, still te, bottled off for public consump¬ 
tion ; and its use effecting a great, saving of expense 
in the curing of snch .meats as require to be smoked. 
for the gratification of epicurean palates, a considerable 
demand for it has arisen. So that' a bottle of tmbke’ - 
is no longer the impossible fletidn which it was sup¬ 
posed to be in the good old times of our yehth, but 
baa been reSoIvedo iuto a. substantial reality, and 


libertine,' be tolerated, save out of respect ( has beau reSoIvedfr iuto a substantial roolltyy aid 
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A ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER LXXXIV.—A DEAD SHOT BT JAKE. | 

Fob two hoars this singular conflict was coi|- 
tinned, without any material change in the dispo- 
sition of the comhatants. Now and then aD odd man 
might be seen darting from tree to tree with a 
velocity as if projected from a howitzer -hij object, 
either to And a trunk that would afford better cove* 
to his own body, or a point that v^ould uncover the 
tody—or a portion of it—of some marked antagonist. 

The trunks wen: barely thick enough to screen us. 
Some remained on their feet, using the precaution to 
make themselves as ‘small’as possible, by standing 
rigidly erect, and keeping tlieir bodies carefully 
aligned. Othdrs, perceiving that the pines bulged 
a little at the roots, had thrown themselves flat 
upon their faces, and in tiiis attitude continued to 
load and Are. • 

The sun was long since high in tho heavens, for 
it had been near •sunrise when the conflict began. 
There was no obscurity to hide either party from the 
view of the other; 'though in this the Indians had a 
slight advantage on account of thu opening in our 
rear. But even in the depth of the forest then' was 
light enough for our purpose. Many of the dead fas¬ 
cicles had fallen—the ground %as deeply bedded with 
them—and those that still drooped overhead formed 
but a gauzy screen against the brilliant sunbeams. 
There was light sufficient to enablo our marksmen 
to sight any object ns large as a* dollar-pieee that 
chanced to be within range of their rifles. A band, 
a portion of an arm, a leg badly aligned, a jawbone 
projecting outside the bark, a pair oi shoulders too 
broad for the trunk that should have concealed 
them, even the outstanding skirt of a dress, was 
sure to draw a shot—perhaps two—from ono side or 
the other. A man to have exposed his full faco for 
ten seconds, would have been almost certain of 
receiving a bullet through his skull, for on both sides 
there were sharpshooters. 

The two hours had passed, and as yet without any 
great injury received or inflicted by either party. 
There were some ‘casualties,’ however; and every 
now and theh a fresh incident added to the nuu^er, 
and kept up the hostile excitement. We had several 
wounded—one or two severely—and one man killed. 
The latter was a favourite with our men, and his 
death strengthened their desire for vengeance. 

The Indian loss must have boen greater. We 
had seen several fall to our shots. In our party were 
some of the best marksmen in Florida. Hickman 
was heard to declare he ‘had draved a toad jipon 
tbrto, an’ wherever he draved bis bead, he war 
dog goned sartin to put his bullet.* 

Weatherford had ahot hie man, killing him on the 
4 p 0 t- This was beyond conjecture, for the dead body 
of the savage could be seen lying between two trees 
where it had fallen. His comrades feared, that in 
dragging it away, theynuight expose themselves to 
that terrible rifle. 

, After a time, the Indians began to practise a 
chapter of tactics, which prove&tliat, in this mode 
jot .warfare, they were our superiors. Instead of one, 
two of them would place themselves behind a tree, 
or two trees that stood close together; and as soon 
as one fired, the other .was ready to take aim. <Jf 
course, the man at whom the first shot had been 
•& sc :*.?«!' v-*f*nqyiog his vu-a-vit now carried an 
cffljfty gun—would to test careful about his person, 
and likely enough to expose it 
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,Tliia ruse increased the exasperation of bwFiBWV the 
more so that tney could not ifeipreeato .tbd' i^stegy. 
Our numbers were nofvufflcieift. To have taraLptot 
by ‘twos’ would have thinned our Uu$, so tMtW 
could not have defended'it We were compelled,, 
therefore, to remapi as tie wore, but grew’qwfp 
careful how we exposed ourselves to toe emujiug 
fence of our enemies. 

There iAss one Instance, in whloh the savages 
were paid back in thcer own coin. Black Jake gad 
T were partners in thy revancke. ‘ 1 

We were t>toltbre<l by two trees almost close 
together, and had for antagonists no less than three* 
savages, who had teen all tho morning most active 
in firing at us. I had received one of their bullets 
through the sleeve of my co.it, and Jake* had the 
dandruff driven out of nis wool; but neither of us 
had been wounded. During the contest, I had got 
sight upon one, and fancied ^ iiad spilled his blood. 

I could not be certain, however, as the three were 
well covered behind a clump of trees, and hidSen 
by a thicket of dwarf palmettoes. 

\)ue of ttese Indians, Jake wished particularly to 
kdl. He was a tail snvage—and much larger titan 
either of tho others. He wore a head-dress of king- 
vulture plumes, and was otherwise distinguished by 
ins costume. In all probability, he was a chief. 
What was most peculiar in his appearance was his 
face—for we saw it at intervals, though only tor an 
instant at a time. It was covered all over with 
a scarlet pigment—vermilion it appeared—and shone 
through the* trees like a counterpart of the sun. 

It was not this, however, that had rendered the 
Indian an object of Jake’s special vengeance; the 
c.iuse*wus different. The savage had noticed Jake’s 
colour, and had taunted him with it several times 
during tlicRfray. He spoke in his native tongue, but 
Jake Comprehended it well enough, lie was spited— 
exasperated—apd vowed vengeance against the scarlet 
chief. * 

P contrived to give him an opportunity. Cunningly 
udjusting my cap, so that it appeared to contain my 
head, £ Caused it to protrude a little around toe 
trunk of the tree. It was an old and*well-known 
ruse, hut for all that, in Jake’s'phraseology, it 
‘fooled’ the Indian. The red faee appeared above 
the palmettoes. sA puff of smoke rose from below 
it. The cup was jerked out of my lumd; I board 
the report of the shot that had done it. 

Simultaneously I heard another crack, loader add 
nearer—the report of tho negro’s piece. 

I peeped round the tree to witness the 'effect. A 
spot .of darker red dappled the bright disk—the 
vermilion became suddenly encrimsoued. It was buff 
a glance I had, for in the next instant the printed 
savage lay doubled up among the buahea. 

During ail the time wo had .been engaged, the 
Indians did not appear desirous of advancing Upon 
us—although certamlythey were far superior to us in 
point of numbers. The party we had been pursuing 
had been joined by another as numerous os itself. 
Not tess than a hundred wrere now upon the ground, 
and had been so from the beginning of the fight. 
But for this accession, they would hardly have'dated 
to attack us; and but for our knowing it,' wp 
should have charged them at once, and tried ‘the 
chances of a hand-to-hand conflict. But we taw that 
they far outnumbered us, and we were content to 
act on theHefensive to bold our position. 

They appeared satisfied with theirs—though by 
closing rabidly inwards, they could have overpowered 
us with numbers: After aU, their ranks would have 






thinn^a before teaching our line, apd 
men would have fallen. .No men ealeii*. 
chance* more carefully than Indians; and 
Hm?naps none are inferior to them'in chaining a.foe 
IJtHat is intrenched. The weaken fort, tfie moat flimsy 
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r jtockadc, can be easily defended against the red 
■ warriors of the West. . 

- Their intention having keen foiled, by the failure of 
their first charge, they appeared not to contemplate 
another—contented to how us it) siege—for to that 
situation wo were in reality reduced. '< 

After a time, their firiyg became less frequent, 
until it nearly ceased altogether f but we' knew that 
this did not Indicate any intention to retreat. • On 
the' contrary, we Saw some of thf*m kindling fires afar 
offin.the woods-r-no doubt with thb design of cooking 
"•their breakfasts. 

There was .not a man among ns who did not envy 
them their occupation. 

I r • 

c 
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To us, tire partial armistice was of no advantage : 
watered not stir from the trees. We were athirst, 
and water within sight—the pond glittering in the 
centre of the glade. Better there had, been nofie, 
since we dared not approach it; it only served to 
tantalise us. 

The Indians were seen to cat, without leaving their 
lines. A few waited on the rest, bringing them 
, food from the Area Women were observed passing 
backward and forward, almost within rnngc of our 
guns. 

,• We were, all of us, hungry as famished wolves. 
We had been twenty-four hours without tasting food 
—even longer than that—and the sight of our enemies, 
feasting before our very faces, gave a keener edge to 
: our appetites, reviving at the same time our'anger 
and ’chagrin.. They even taunted us or. our starving 
condition. ,, 

Old Hickman lmd grown furious; he was‘heard 
to declare that he * war hungry vnougji to eat a raw 
Indyen, if he Jjpd only jut git liis teeth upon one;’ 
and ho looked fierce enough to havo carried out the 
threat. 

‘The sight o’ cussed redskins,’ continued fie, ‘swal- 
lerinV hul oillopB o’ meat, while Christyian whites 
hain’t neery bone to pick, war enough to rile one to 
the last jeint in the eend o’ the toes—by the tarnal 
ailygator. it war! * k . ** 

It is a bare place, indeed, where such men ns 
Hickman afid Weatherford will not find resources; 
and' the.energies of both were now bent upon dis¬ 
covery. They were seen scratching among the dead 
needles of the pines, that, as already stated, formed a 
thick layer over the surface of the ground. Of what 
•were they in search ?—worms ? grubs ? larva 5 , or 
lizards? One might have fancied so; but no—it was 
not come to that. Hungry os they were, they were 
not yet ready to feed upon the reptilia. A better 
resource had suggested itself to them; and shortly 
after, a joyful exclamation announced that they lmd 
discovered the object of their search. 

' Hickman was seen holding up a brownish-coloured 
mass, of conical form, somewhat resembling a, large 
pine-apple. It was a cone of the broom-pinco—easily 
recognisable by Its size and shape. 

.‘Now, fellers I* shouted he,' in a voice load enough 
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leaves In search of pine-cones.. ^_... . 

surface near at hand, aiid'WrPjearily'while 
others fuAher off were jerked witliih reach 'tar ram- ' 
rods or the barrels of rifies. Lees orBfote, 
one was enabled to obtain a supply. ... W ’ 
flTIio cones were quickly cut open, and the puts 
greedily devoured. It was by no means an inferior 
food, for the kernels of the broom-pine are both 
nutritive and pleasant to the taste. Their quality 
gave universal satisfaction—it was only in quantity 
they wqp deficient—for there were not enough of 
them within reach to stay the cravings of flfey x 
stomachs hungry ,as ours wore. 

There was some joking over this dry breakfast*, 
and the more reckless of the party laughed white- 
they ate, as though it had been a nutting frolic. 
But the laughter was short-lived—our situation wae . 
too serious to admit of much levity. 

It was an interval while the firing’ of the enemy 
lmd slackened, almost ceased; and we pad ample 
time to consider the perils of our position. 

Up to this time, it had not occurred to us that w.e 
were hi reality besieged. The hurried excitement of 
tho conflict had left us no time far reflection. We 
only looked upou the affair as a skirmish, that must 
soon come to an end by one side or the other proving 
victorious. 

The contest no longer wore that look; it had 
assumed the aspect of a siege. We were encom¬ 
passed on every side— Aiut up as if in a fortress, but 
not half so secure. Our only stockade was the circle 
of standing trees, and we lmd no blockhouse to recite 
to in the event of being wourulcd. Each man was 
a sentry, with a r tour of guard-duty that must.be 
continual! 

Our situation was perilous in the extreme. Thqne 
was no prospect of escape. Otir horses had all’ 
galloped ofl’. One only remained lying dead by the 
side of the pond. He had been killed by a 'bullet, 
but it came not from the enemy. TIickman had fired 
the shot. I saw him, nnd wondered at the time 
what could be his object. The hunter had his 
reasons; but it was only afterwards I learned them;, 
We could bold our ground against five times our 
number—almost any odds—but how about food ? 

Thirst we did not fear. At night, we would have 
relief. Under the cover of night, we could approach 
the pond. ‘ 

We had no apprehension about the want of water; 
but how were we to obtain fowl ? The cones we 
had gathered had proved hut a bite: there were* no 
more within reach; we must yield to hunger—, to. 
famine. •. • 

We conversed with ono another freely, as if &ce 
to face. We canvassed our prospects. They were 
glooqiy enough. » ■ 

How wns the a fair to end? How were we to. bp 
delivered from our perilous situation? These.were . 
the questions that passed from mouth to mouth, and 
occupied the thoughts of all. 

Only one plan offered a plausible .chance of escape; 
and that wns to hold our position qntS,.nightfall, 
make i. sally in the darkness, and fight ,our, way- 
through the lines of our- foes. It .would be running - 
the gauntlet; a few of us would certainly .fall-?,.; 
perhaps many— brt some would escape; r fo.' , aw|r ! y- 
where we were, vsa.s to submit ourselves to certain, 
sacrifice. There was no. likelihood of our being 
rescued by others; no one entertained such a ho|5 • • 
'As soon as hunger overcome qs, We. sixfold ..fc* 

massacred to a, ppm. . , . -v^.# ’ 

Bather than patiently abide such a fate, we 


th Ef ye ’ll only root among the ruhbage aroun’ while yet yttoDgi'-ta risk jt|l chances, ami ttey 

$4 «a*e,up » wheen. Jtstlly it.’ 1 thrpufchtbejfRilifc of thp-bekteger*, 

' 'a'- r . ‘ vs" * .* ■ 1 
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There was a cry raise;} that thri ll 


■ ? 'ff we tlitmght thetimo long. it was not from want upon ui; and thoso.who had'gonp.ta ifllS*) 


of occupation. >' 1 

During the day-, the Indians at intervals rcnewet( 
their attack; and,'notwithstanding all our vigilance, 


rapidly back—sonic even without staying-fft'^agfroiL 
much desired water. d >■> : .-4 hp 

Inuring nil this thue I fad remained 


we had another man killed, and several slightly troA My black follower had also stuck !i 


wounded. . like a faitldul set 

In these skirmishes, the savages showed a deter- relieving one ano 
initiation to get nearer our liise, by making their that I should ‘ di-ir 
advances from tree to tree- We perfectly understood to this arrangenu 
jtheir object. It was not that they had any design of suddenly reopened 
closing with us, though their number's m'ght have Like others, we 


like a fuitl^ul sentinel, iis he was. ■ 

relieving one another by turns, and 'tmf- fiSilsfiPi!-' 
that I should ‘di-ink fiAt.' I had partially‘#@4^ - 
to this arrangement,*when the fire of the. dn^Ky.'' 
suddenlv reonp.mal. • vVw y.ii’V 


closing with us, though their number's m'ght have Like others, we were apprehensive that the sftVttfeS’. 
justified them in doing so. They were now still more were about to advance, and Well knew the neceStity,, 

nnntoivuii ftion of. flirt linmnnitwvnf tlin firrlif A rmllu>r ^ 1.____.‘-ilf-JSrv?' 


numerous than at the beginning of the fight. Another 0 f keeping them buck. We agreed to keep ouf ground ' 
hand had nrrived upon the grouud: we had heard for a little longer. • Ai 

the shout of welcome that hailed their coming. I had ‘one eye round the trunk of the tree,’ wUlit 

But even with tills accession of strength, they did niy rifle raised to the level. 4 wns watching for a 
not design to come to the encounter of short weapons, flash from the gun of some antagonist, to guide me in 
Their purpose in advancing yas different, and wc my aim; when, gll on a sudden, I felt my arm jerferid 
understood it. They had perceived that by getting upward, and my rifle shaken out of my grasp, • ’" 
dose to our convwf line, tliey would be near enough 'fhere wns no mystery about it. A bullet.'hod 
to fire upon those on the opposite side of the glade, passed through my arm, piercing the muscles that 


who, of course, would be exposed to their aim. 


upTield it. I had shewn too much.of my shoulder, 


To prevent this, therefore, now became our chief and was wounded—nothing more, 
object and anxiety, and it was necessary to redouble My first thought was to look to my wound; I 
our vigilance. We did so, regarding with scrutinising felt it distinctly enough, and this enabled me to 


glances the trunks behind which wc knew the savages 
were skulking, and eyeing them ns keenly as the 
ferret-hunter watches the burrows of the warren. 

They had but slight success in their endeavours to 
advance. . It cost them several of tneir boldest men ; 
for the moment these essayed to rush forward, the 


knew the savages discover the place. I saw that tlio ball had passed - 
is keenly as the through the upper part of my fight arm, just below 
f the warren. the shoulder; and in its further progress had creased 
jir endeavours to the breast of my uniform coat, where its trace was, 
leir boldest men ; visible in the torn cloth. 

ush forward, the There was still light sufficient to enable me'to 


cracks of three or four rifles were certain to be make these observations; and furthermore, that a 
heard; and almost as certain was one of -them to thick stream of blood was gushing fiom the wound. 


deliver its messenger of death. 


I commence?! unbuttoning my coat, the better to 


The Indians soon became tired of attempting this get at it. flic black was already by injr side, rending 
dangerous manoeuvre; and, as evening approached, his shirt into ribbons. . * 

appeared to give up. their design, and content All at once, I hear?! him uttering an exclamation. 


appeared to give up. their design, and content 
themselves by holding us in siege. 

Wo were glad when the sun set, and the jtwiliglit 1 Gorramijhty ! Massr George, dat shot come fropt " 
came on. It would soon pass, and we should be able alfind! ’ * 

to rSach the water. The men wore maddened with ‘From flehind?’ I shouted, echoing his words, rind 
thirst, for they had been suffering from it throughout once more looking to the wound. Sogie suspicion, of. 

the whole day. this had already been in my thoughts: I fancied that ; 

During the'daylight, many would have gone to the I ht^felt the shot from behind. ■'. 

water, had they not been restrained by the precepts It had been no ffcicy. On a more minute examino- : 
of the more prudent, and perhaps more effectually by tion of tho wound, and tlio torn trace* upon,.t®4S 
»ti incident, of which they had all been spectators, breast of my coat, the direction of the bullet was *■ 

Oho more reckless than the rest had risked the plainly perceived. Undoubtedly, it had strtick ipiijr! 

attempt. He had succeeded in reaching the pond, from behind. v ’. 5 - 


of surprise, followed by the words: 

‘ Gorraniijhty ! Massr George, d: 


drank to his satisfaction, and was hastening back to 
h}8 post, when a shot from the savages stretched 
him. dead upon the. sward. He vftis the man dost 
killed, and liis lifeless body now lay in the open 


‘Good God, Jake,’ I exclaimed, ‘it is iO.ji'tlie- 
Indians have advanced to the other side of the' glade 
—we are lost! ’ * ' W 

Under this belief, wo both faced toward*' the 


ground, before the eyes of his comrades. It proved opening; when at the moment,^is if to confirm us, 
a warning to all; for, despite the torture from thirst, another bullet whistled past our ears, mid struck. 


no one cared to repeat the rash experiment. 

• length tho welcome- darkness descended—only a 

{dimmer or gray light lingered in tho leaden sky. 


in -twos and threes Vere now seen npprifiiclling the report of the gun 
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with a heavy ‘thud’ into the treo-behind which we , 
were kneeling! It had Certainly been fired from the 1 1 ! 
other side of the glade: wo, saw the flash, and heard , ‘li¬ 
the report of the gun that had Senf it. * . * \ 


the fond. Like spectres they moved, silently gliding What had become of our comrades on that aider /( 
oveir. tlie open ground, but in' -stooping attitudes, Had they abandoned tlicir posts,'and permitted, ijjfc; 
arid fields bait eagerly forward in fee direction of tlio Indians to advance? Were they all by $e,.g»fc8;, 

; Wi#er; We did not all go at once—though all were and thus neglecting their duty ? i CJ. .. 7 

. ttUkC eager to quench their thirst—but the admoni- These were the Jfirst conjectures both of 'Jdfitt- 
\ticn* 7 Qf the old hunter had their effect f and the and myself. * s |.i' .. . 

more'cohtlneat resolved to endure their pangs a little It was too dark for us to see therpAuriderthe■. 
longer, and wait till the others should get back to shadow of the pines, but neither did ^mrbppear fa. 


longer, and wait till the others should get back to 

-j, 

vlt waa prudent we so acted: fog at this crisis, the 

Ta 4 ^T 9 JiiMmitLri*W* mi sii>i>a'tlvf« Sail nI• —a a hm 


shadow of tTie pines, but neither did ttjtfjfl 
the open ground. We were puZ2lc& and 
alond for an explanation. , ■''' 


w pruuntb we qw igtcuj iu| u 11119 wwiB| wiq piuuu iw nu C 4 pmnnuun. . 

. was going fofwar4' If there were replies, we lieard tfrem not; for at v 
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'ihrt »6ment * wild yelt flrom ‘our savage enemies 
r^wiud all other cries, and a sight burst upon our 
h .«Ms that caused the*blood to run cold within ua. 

Directly in front of the position that Jake and I 
held, and close to tfce Indian fines, a*red flame was 
seen suddenly springing up fopm the earth. It rose 
,in successive puffs, each leaping higher and liigher, 
until it had ascended among the tops of the trees. 
It resembled the flashes^of large masses of gun* 
powder, that had been ignited* upon the ground, 
and such m reality it was. We read the intention 
at a glance. The Indian# were, attempting to Are 
the forest. 

"Their success was almost instantaneous. As soon 
as the sulphureous blaze cam# in contact with the 
t withered fascicles of the pineS, the latter caught as 
‘though they had been tinder; and with the velocity 
of projected rockets, the flames shot out in different 
directions, and danced far above the topB of, the 
tallest trees. t 

We looked around: on all sides, we beheld a 
similar spectacle. That wild yell had buen the 
signal for a circle of fires. The glade was encom¬ 
passed by a wall of flame, red, roaring, arfd gigantic. 
The whole forest was on fire. 

From all points, the flames appeared closing inwasJ, 
sweeping the trees as if they had been withered grajs, 
and leaping in long jets high into the heavens. 

The smoke now came heavily around ns, each 
moment growing denser as the fire approached, 
while the heated atmosphere was no longer endur¬ 
able ; already it stifled our breathing. 

Destruction stared uS in the face, and men shouted 
in despair; but the roar of the burning pines drowned 
their voices, and one could not even hear his comrade 
who was nearest. But their looks told their thoughts, 
for, before the smoke fell, the glade was lit up with 
intense brilliancy, and we could see one another with 
unnatural distinctness. In the faces of all appeared 
the anxiety of awe. 

Hot long coqjinued I to share it; too much,,blood 
had escaped from my neglected wound. I tiied to 
make into the open ground—as I sawf others doing— 
but before 1 hifu advanced two steps from the tree, 
my limbs tottered beneath me, and I fell* fainting t,o 
the earth. „ 

. CHAPTER Z.XXXVII. 

A luRT AMID ins FIBS. 

I had a last thought as I fell; it was, that my life 
had reached its termination—that* in a few seconds 
my body wrul$ be embraced by the flames, and I 
should horribly perish. 

The tfiought drew from me a feeble scream; and 
with that scream my senses forsook me. I was 
as senseless as if dead—indeed, so far as sensi¬ 
bility went, I teat dead—and had the flames at that 
moment swept over me, I should not have felt them. 
In all probability, I might have been burnt to a 
cinder without enduring further pain. 

During the interval of my unconsciousness, I hod 
neither dream nor apparition. By this, I know that 
my soul must have forsaken its earthly tenement. It 
may have been hovering above or around, but it was 
no longer within me. It ( had separated from my 
senses, that were all dead. * 

Dead, but capable of being restored to life; and, 
haply, a . restorative was at hand, with one to 
administer it. 

When consciousness returned, tie first perception I 
had was that I was np to my neckun water. I was in 
the pond, and in a recumbent position —mv limbs and 
body under the water, with only my head above the 
snrftce, resting against the bank. A man was kneel¬ 
ing over me, hiraseli hall immersed. My returning 
sensei soon enabled me to to 1 1 who it was— the faith¬ 
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ful black. He hod" my" pulse fat his 
gazing into my features with rftenf s^mwoww 
As my open eyes replied to his gse^fae<«#fahd Ml 
exclamation of joy, and rile woros: * GbUjft'MasW 
George"! you lib. Thank be to Qormraigfaty, you lib. 
Keep up ya heart, young massr; yous/a gwme r to git 
ober it—sartin youa a gwine to git oberit' ' 


into a transport of delight, and he continued to falter 
liis cheering ejaculations. 

I was able to taise my head and look around. It 
was a efrend spectacle that on ail sides greets! my 
eyes, and there was* plenty of light wherewith fo 
view it. < 

The forest was still on fire; burning with a con¬ 
tinued roar, as of thunder, or a mighty wind, varied 
with hissing noises and a loud crackling that resem¬ 
bled the platoon-firing of musketry. One might have 
fancied it the fusilade of the Indians, but that Was 
impossible. They must long since have retreated 
before the spreading circle of that all-consuming 
conflagration. 

There was less flam^than when I had last looked 
upon it; and less smoke in the atmosphere. The dry 
foliage had been suddenly reduced to a cinder, and the 
tw tggy fragments had fallen to the earth, where they 
lay in a dense bed of glowing embers. 

Out of this rose the tall trunks, half stripped of tlieir 
branches, and all on fire. The crisp scaling bark had 
caught freely, and the resinous sap-wood was readily 
yielding to tho flames. Many trees had burnt far 
inward, and looked like huge columns of iron heated 
to redness. The spectacle presented an aspect of the 
infernal. < f 

The sense of feeling, too, might have suggested 
fancies of the infernal world. The heat was intense; 
tiie atmosphere qimorcd with the drifting calorit. 
The hair had crisped upon my iiead; my skin had 
tlu?'fecl of bhstcimg, and the air I inhaled resembled 
steam front the ’scape-pipe of an engine. 

Instinctively, I looked "for my comrades. A 
group of a dozen or more were upon the open ground, 
near the edge of the pond, but these were not all. 
There should have been nearer fifty. Where were 
the others ? Had they perished in the flames ? Where 
were they ? 

Mechanically, I put the question to Jake. 

‘ Thar, massr,’ he replied, pointing downward. ‘Tha’ 
be *11 safe yet—ebbery one ob urn, I b’lieve.’ 

I looked across the surface of the pond: three 
dozen roundish objects met my glance; they were 
the heads of my companions. 

Like my own, their bodies were submerged, most of 
them to the very neck. They had thus placed them¬ 
selves to shun the smoke, as well as the broiling 
heat. 

Bat the others—they on 'the bank—why had they 
not also availed -nemselves of thio canning precau¬ 
tion ? Why were they still standing exposed tff the 
fierce heat, and amid the.drifting clouds of smoke? 

The latter had grown thin and gauze-like. The 
forms of the men were seen distinctly through it, 
magnified as in a mist. Like giants, they were strid¬ 
ing over the ground, and ihe guns in. their hands 
appeared of colossal proportions. 

Their gestures a jpe abrupt, and their whole bearing 
shewed they wero/In a state of lialMrenzied excite-’ 
ment. It was natural enough, amid the circumstances 
that surrounded them. I saw they were the principal 
pen of ouif party. I saw Hickman and Weatherford 
among them, both gesticulating freely- Ho doubt * 
they were debating liow we should act. 

This was the conjecture T derived from my first 
glance; but a further aprtsy of the group convinced 
me I was in $rror. 

’ * A < i 
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the-ltd);, between phte*T 

cojud hew, their T«eea. ®i^ ;ww» those, of men 
engaged in deadly dispute—especiallythe voices of 
IHckwan and Weatherford,that reached the ear in 
corrclamation, both' speaking in u tone that betokened 
some desperate feeling of indignation. 

At this moment, the smoke drifting aside, dis¬ 
covered a group still further from the edge of the 
pond. There were six men in this group, standing in 
threes'; and I perceived that the middle man of each 
three was tightly grasped by the others. "Dwo of 
them, then, were prisoners! • 

Wen they Indians? two of onr enemies who, amid 
the confusion of the fire, had strayed into the glade, 
and been captured? 

It was my first thought; but at that instant a jet 
of Same, shooting upward among the tree-tops, filled 
the. glade with a flood of brilliant light. The group 
thus illumined, could be seen as distinctly as by 
the light of day. I was no longer in doubt about 
the captives; their faces were before me—white and 
ghastly, as if with fear. Even tfio red light failed to 
■ tinge them with its colour; but, wan as they were, I 
had no difficulty irf recognising them. They were 
Spence and Williams. 

CHATTER EXX XVIII. 

HOICK ZXXC1ITIONI18. 

I turned to the black for an explanation, but before 
ho’ could make reply to my interrogatory, I more 
than half comprehended the situation. 

My own plight admonished me. I ^remembered my 
wound; I remembered that I had received it from 
behind, I remembered that the bullet that struck thp 
tree came from the same quarter. I thought we had 
been indebted to the savages for the shots; but, no; 
worse savages—Spence and Williams—were the nxfti 
who had fired them l 

The reflection was awful; the motive, mysterious. 

And now returned to my thoughts the occurrences 
of the preceding night: the conduct .of‘these two 
fellows in the forest; the suspicious hints thrown out 
by old Hickman and his comrade; and far beyond 
the .preceding night, other circumstances—still well 
marked upon my memory—rose freshly before me. 

Here again was the hand of Arens Ringgold. O 
God t to tliink'that this arch-monster- t 

‘Dar only a try-in* them two daam raskell,* said 
Jake, in. reply to the interrogatory I had put; ‘dat’s 
what they am ’bout, Massr George—dat *s alL’ 

‘Who?’ I asked mechanically, for I already knew 
wh,o were meant by the ‘ two daam raskell.* 

‘Lor, Massr George, doant you see urn ober yonder? 
Golly I thar as white as peeled punkins—Spence an’ 
Wiiibns, It war them that shot youf an’ no Ind-i«ns 
arte* all. I know’d dat from tha fust, an’ I tol* Mass 
- BJftesa desarao; but Mass Hickman ’claro he see 
urn for hissed an’ so too Mass Weathaford. Boaf 
seed um fire tha two shots. Thar a tryin* on ’em for 
tha lives—djt’s what tha am adoin’.’ 

With strange interest I once more turned my eyes 
outWhrd, and gazed, first A one group, then the'other. 

. The fire was now making less noise, the sap-wood 
: hayingftearly burnt out; and the detonations, caused 
. hy‘the escaping of the pent air firoiA its cellular cavi¬ 
ties, had grown lets frequent. Voidas could be heard 
. over the glade, and to those of the improvised jury I 
listened attentively. I perceived that a dispute was, 
,(% Tlte, jurors , were not agreed upon their 
^Verdict; some advocating the immediate death of 
:■ tiff prisoners j while others, averse to such prompt 
pi^hmeab.jitetb'.Wr keeping, tlmm until further 
iu^ify thonld lbe made iota their condqct 
:.. ‘TfterU/weire.'soipe who ewjid not credit their guilt; 


the deetf wag too 

what mqtiva could thqyhavi admitted 
a-time, too, with their owu livgiiu direst 
‘Ne’er a bit S’ jeppurdy,’ exclaimed 
reply to the interrogatory— 1 ne’er a. bit 0 
Thar liain’t 1 


1 rT T-Vj i rj.T 



day. I tell ye, fellers, thar > a uonerptani^* 
em an’ the Indycns. Thar no’ better 
thar last night's work-provefit. Twar ail>»mf<fealer ■ 
abourt tiiar gittin* lost; ’em fellers git lost gdeedlT 
Botii on ’em.knows these byar wuds as well Sf'the 
any mats thel lives in ’em. Thuv both been. hyar 
many’s the time, an’ tl wheen too often, I reck’n. 
Lost 1 Wagh 1 did yep ker beer o’ a ’coon gittih’kltt& 
Some one made reply* I did not hear wbat was 
said, but the. voice of the hunter again sounded ' 
distinct and dear. , ' 

* Ye palaver about thar motive. I s’pose you mean 
thar reezuns for sich a bloody bizness? Them, ,1 ' 
acknulledge, ain’t clar, but I hev my sespicions too. 


1 ve seen queer 4101n s m tnesc last nve yeem a ;»■ 

I’ve liocrn o’ others, an’ if what I’ve hcern bes true— 
whqp I’ve seed 1 know to be—then 1 tell ye, fellers, 
thar’s a biggA than ey ther 0’ thesen at the bottom o’ 
theliul bizness—that’s what thar be.' 

‘ But do you really say you saw them Are in that 
direction ? Are you sure of that ? ’ 

This inquiry was put by a tall man, who stood in 
the midst of the disputing party—a man of advanced , 
age, and of somewhat severe, tlufugh venerable aspect. 

I knew him as one of our neighbours in the settle* 
ment—an extensive planter—who had some inter¬ 
course with my uncle, and out of friendship for our 
family, had joined the pursuit. 

‘ Sure 1 ’ echoed the old hunter, with emphasis, and 
not without some show of indignation. ‘ Didn’t me an' 
Jim Weuthorfodl see ’em wi’ our own .two eyes ? an' 
thar good Plough, I reck’n, to watch sich varmints 
as ’em. ’We’d been | watchin’ ’em ail day, for w& 
know’d thar win' somethin’ ugly afoot. We seed ’em 
both,fire acrost the glced, an’ sight {Hum-centre at. 
young Iinndidph. Beside, the black himself sez that, 
till two shots corned that away. What more proof, 
kin you wlht ? ’ 

At this moment, I heard a voice by my side.* It 
was that of Jake calling out to the crowd. 

‘Mgsa Hickman,’ cried he, ‘if dey want more' 
proof, I b’lieve dil nigga can gib it. One ob de - 
bullets miss young massr, an’ stuck i% tha tree. 
Yonner's tha berry tree itseff we wa behind; it ain’t,' 
burn yet; it ain’t been afire. Maybe, genl’aft’n, you' 
mout find tha bullet thar still; you tell Whose gupl 
he’longs to?’ - 

The*suggestion was instantly adopted. 
men ran towards the tree behind which Jake and 
I had held post, and which, with a few Others near 
it, for some reason or other, had* escaped the flame*, 
and still stood with trunks black and unscathed*, in ’ 
front of the conflagration. Jake went with the rest,.' 
and pointed oflt the spot? 

The hark was scrutinised, the shot-hole found, and,- 1 
the leaden witness carefully picked, out. It was still 
in its globe shape, slightly torn, by the grooves of tbO; . 
barrel. It was n rifle-bullet, - and one of the very 
largest size. It was.known that Spence qarriedix 
piece of large calibre. , The guns of all the party wejsh 
brought forward, an<i their measure taken :.th» ballet 
would enter the barfel of no other rifle-saye^fbat'. of 
Spence. , \\ 

Their guilt was evident; the verdict ■ wbf’ao..•• sger 
delayed. It .*» Unanimous that the ppiatgiex* should 
die. , . - 

, ‘An’ l*t ’em .die like dogs, a# they are,'cried Hick¬ 
man, indignantly raising his voice, and at the same 
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FAVOURS RET U U N E T>. 

Av interesting meeting was lately held in a well- 
known reading-room in the northern part of the 
metropolis. The persons composing it weto all o! 
thorn woiking-people, anti the object ptotcssedly was 
to form a society for the purtjb o ot sending mis¬ 
sionaries among tin* middle and upper classes ol 
the community. Joint Du eg in, a sulclolh-workei, 
occupied the chair, and professid his readmiss to 
giro all needful explanations. He said it was a 
notorious fart that, for a number of jcus past, the 
middle and upper cbi'sos had taken a pieat nit. icst 
in the morals of the lower, trjing to ahiie tln'tr 
hahits of intempc.mice, to mtioduee knowledge 
amongst them, and to get their ihddnn trained lip 
in the way they should f o. This m ansa vc ry ohh *ing 
tiling on the perl of the rich tow ’ids th" poor; and 
the poor felt duly c’Mti fill for if, as wool 1 he on 1 by 
he seen. Now things weie *u far i h.u*»f il, th it those 
who had once been called the botti r class of p"opli« 
were more in need of moral impiotoment than ever 
their inferiors hail bean; and it became the duty ot 
their poorer brethren to reciprocate their forrm r good 
deeds. Ifo would not enlarge upon the m >tter, for he 
know there note abler men than himself pripared to 
address them upon it; he would ermlent lnmsjf in 
the meantime with calling upon Mr Ilobso.’i to move 
the first resolution. 

Mr Ilohson, Vlioni w o nndei stand to be a co*.te%- 
monper, accordingly rose* and said th it he was Inppv 
to take part in this movement, as he considered it 
pressingly needed. At all times, he observed, the 
lying advertisements of ahoplceepers, and their many 
tricks to secure custom, had been matter of scandal. 
How to inveigle simple people, especially of the 
gentler sex—howto pass oif inferiorgbods upon them 
—how to make them buy rnoro than they wanted or 
could afford—how, in short, to pillage them, hail, from 
the earliest ages, been the loading purposes of many 
belonging to that class. But all of theso practices 
were innocent in comparison with others which late 
years had revealed. It had been found, by Dr 
Hassall and others, on strictly scientific grounds, 
that a great proportion of those dealing in articles of 
food were in the habit of adulteiWng them to a 
serious extent, careless though tlrey should thus 
derange the stomachs and ruin tho health of their 
customers, so that they should bo able to put a little 
more money into their own pockets. To such an 
extent had this system been carried, that it was 
impossible to be sure of the genu illness of a single 
article of food or drink, whaler might be the price 


paid for it. The working-classes were great sufferers 
by this Rj stem; and it was a strange but mi actual 
anomaly of our ago, that a serious brewer might be 
subscribing to lagged Rchifols and churches with one 
hand, while cheating the ragged out of their money 
with the other. To piss iilfm these matters—ho 
would proceed to*adverl to vaiions delinquencies ofc 
tla* middle clisscs which had been brought to light 
witlwn the lasj: two or three years. First eame the 
tn i^ of I'aul, Strnehm, and Bates for appropriation' 
of the prop rfy of others intrusted to them-—tho 
lirst of tlic tiio being a man who had not only been, 
to all ouluntd nppoiruiee, a respectable mm, but one 
who took a leid in all religions plans fur the benefit 
in'humble r people. Next, wo li •! the Tlnynl British 
Binlc (lireetois and the directors of the Eastern 
15 inking I'oiporilion establishing and keeping up a 
fraudulent sj stem tor the reception of poor people’s 
money, hi order th it they might u*m it for their own 
purpose#. Still, all these iniquities were insignificant 
in umipiiisou wtoil those which were revealed by tho 
ci isis of November 1 s‘>7. Then did the mercantile 
community shine foith m what he feifrod ho must 
dcseiile as its true cT.urs. li inks were found to 
h ive Veen hi pt up lor je»us in good ap[1fe*irances and 
w it'd larg* dilidmls, m! ic.lt had in reality lost all 
their capital. Manufo timng and commercial con¬ 
cern. h-ill been atnled without capital, dind been 
constant’v losing liom the beginning, find yet were 
kept up in f.tir show by u-sistaucc from banks, till it 
was no longer possfbb, and a crash ensued. Thus 
selfish nlventurcrisnn had been encourages!, honest 
trade had boui made nearly impossible, and thousand* 
of innocent simple people had been deprived of their 
all. It v-ts evident that, while tile middle classes 
were aijiuitomul to consider themselves ns a highly 
moral community, as indeed tin* principal depositaries 
of the virtues in this country, the lovo of gain had 
oaten into them as a great corruption, and was threat¬ 
ening to swamp all truth and honesty amongst thorn, 
unless a remedy were provided. lie (Mr Ilobson) 
therefore fdt pleased in moving tho first resolution, 
That it has become eminently necessary for the 
working-classes to adopt measures for checking^M 
far as possible, the rapid deterioration of morals which 
cupidity is evidently producing amongst those engaged 
in commerce. The resolution was duly seconded, and 
carried without a dissentient voice. 

• Mr Jones, a seconif hand bookseller, rising to move 
the second resolution, told the meeting that he had 
had some opportunities of observing the domestic 
lujbits of the people who called themselves genteel, as 
he had been a servant in several respec table (Stations. 
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Ha bad become folly convinced that the prompting 
cause of that eagerness for riches which the preceding 
Speaker so much deplored, vyas the prevalence of 
luxurious habits amongst thoso in fault. ''A man was 
thought nothing of unless ha lived jin a fine house, 
and entertained his friends with rich food and costly 
wines. Ills wife ami daughterstmust dress elegantly, 
and partake of expensive amusements. Doing nothing 
whatever*hoy were a cause of outlay to their husband 
apd‘ father, without contributing anything to the 
general stock. He was thus obliged to de\ote himself, 
body and soul, to tho making of money Money must 
he had by whatever means. Could it be' wondeied ut 
if, in these circumstances, many foul and fraudulent 
things were done? Sad to nav, the luxuries and 
fineries on which the' money was spent, gave little 
renl enjoyment—often none ut all—might rather be 
said to create inconvenieiico and bring pun, than do 
any real good. They ministered chiefly to vain tv. 
He could testify from lii-^own observation, that the 
dozon people sitting at a superb dinner which lasted 
two hours, were generally very dull and languid. 
You rarely heard a hem tv laugh among them. Such 
% thing would indeed be considered improper. And 
after the entertainment was over, and the guests gone 
home, the whole affair was forgotten, and (ho party 
immediately became as much strangers"to each other 
ns ever. The truth is, fineness banishes friendliness, 
and you had to stay among plum people in the 
country, if you wished that anybody should rare for 
you. tine great object of the ambition of the people 
lie was speaking of was to keep a carnage of their 
own and drive in the»parks. But it was not for the 
sake of any enjoyment they had in carnage-driving in 
those places. Look in their dull inanimate faces, as 
they pass along, and you muse see there is no enjoy¬ 
ment in it. It was all for the sake of vanity. The 
only thing relished was the reflection that they must 
be looked on as people of some importance ; othcrw tse 
they could not afford to keep the ‘barriage. Now 
it was clear that these were all contemptible objects, 
utterly degrafting to those who cherished theta; that 
thero could be no true tnoraf dignity, and no true 
Christian vjaCUe, where the only things thought of 
were how to make fine shows in tlm ^yes ot one’s 
neighbours. It appeared that even when these people 
professed to take part in plans for tho improvement 
of *tlie pcfbr, it was in the spirit of vanity, rather 
than that of'benevolence. They wished to appear 
in the position of people who could patronise the 
poor. They professed all the hme to be zealous 
supporter^ of religion, and particularly anxious to 
make the poor religious. But true religion was far 
more wanting among themselves than among the 
poor; and a mission from the poor among the rich, 
or those who make riches their idol, wus now the 
thing needful*. When Christianity began, .it was 
a preaching by the poor to the rich. Its founder 
had not whereon to lay his head. Its first apostles 
were working-ment The voice raised by them 
thrills through society to this hour. Suppose Dives, 
Nicodemus, and the rich young man had tried to 
make a similar religious infpression do their fellow- 
citizens, would they have succeeded ? The question 
requires no answer. ‘Now, seeing how given up 
these money-hunting people are to all soi ts of wimties, 
and how in them, owing to that base idolatry, all the 
nohler traits of humanity are in a manner lost, I 
think if becomes us,' said Mr <)ones, ‘that we who 
are unembarrassed with the world’s possessions should 
bestir ourselves to go among trem and try to recall 
J* 1 ?? i® ■ sense of the higher aims of life. Let us' 
hold up before them an unflattering account of their 
Iniquitous practices. Let us denounce the luxuries 
and the vanities for whose sake they strain to get 
Wealth. Let us endeavour to impress upon them the 


moral grandeur of the honest man who ia contented 
with moderate things^ and the high gratifications 
which wait upon frugal contentment. Thdre are 
amongst us, I trust, abundance of men both able and 
willing go forth upon this mission, and it is men, 
and not funds, that are wanting. I therefore with 
all confidence move, That a society he formed for the 
Lending out of missionaries among the upper classes.’ 
/file motion was cairied by acclamation. 

Mr Smith, who described himBelf ns a journeyman 
cm peutcr, supporting a wife and six children on thirty 
shillings a week, moved for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee!, to carryout the objects of the meeting. He 
saul he had long fclg how unsatisfactory was the con¬ 
dition of the upper class of people in this country. 
Tlieie were strong moral agencies, or what professed 
to be such, at work for the maintenance of sound 
morality in the community; but.it was only too 
manifest that these had little effect ‘upon the class in 
question. The universal devotion to vanity amongst 
that class, and the soul-corrupting chase of riches 
wherewith to gratify their vanity, had been depicted 
by the preceding speaker. The humbler classes, being 
comparatively exempt from these degrading influ¬ 
ences, might well iisgilmo the duty of seeking to place 
thur neighbours upon a higher moral platform—not, 
lie trusted, in a pliarisaic, but in a truly philanthropic 
spirit. He could not doubt that, both by their 
preachings ou the meanness ot all mere wealth- 
seeking, and by the example they held forth of 
contintincut with their own humble gains, they 
wftnld in time aceom'jmsh a reform in their hetter- 
lumsed and better-clad brethren. Thero was one 
coiiscqucnee of mammon-worship in the middle and 
upper clashes which he especially deplored, and that 
was the dillh ul*ty they professed to feel in regard 
to matiimony. Maruage was an institution not¬ 
edly favourable to virtue. Woiking-men generally 
inanied early, and so promoted at once their happi¬ 
ness and their virtue. But what a working-man 
could do on one hundred a year or less, a mercantile 
man or a gentleman professed to bo unablo to do 
on three! Tins was of course a confession that his 
class prefers fine outward appearances to the reality 
ot virtue, and that he, as a member of the class, must 
yield to the rule. The consequences were deplorable. 
Every honest working-man must grieve to think that, 
while lie dares to be poor with honest marriage, there 
are thousands upon thousands of his fellow-men—men 
of| peili ips good education—men-who go to church,— 
men who are perhaps very good fellows in their hearts 
—so far given up to a corrupt idea of life, that they 
deliberately reject this good course. If anything 
more than another could demonstrate the pressing 
call there was for a mission to the well-off, it was 
surely this. He trusted in a few years te see some. 
telling effects upon this plague-spot of refined society; 
but, be bclieveiKit could not be till men had been 
brought to see t' at there are better things in this world 
than riches, and the shows which riches enable men 
to nnke. The whole of tlieso errors, indeed, were 
inwrought with each other as part of one system. 
Men were a bane to women, instead of a blessing, 
almost solely because they prefer riclies’ to honesty, 
and allow to substance. Whenever we ean open their 
eyes to the true value of money in a just relation to 
wants, we may expect to see the gentler and men 
helpless portion at our species treated more generally 
in a becoming wanner, and the happiness of society 
proportionately advanced. 

The meeting now separated, its objects being so far 
accomplished. An operative bookbinder, who reports 
it to us, states that there was an appearance of much 
good feeling throughout. The people present seemed 
deeply sensible qf the sad case of their brethren ot 
the middle and upp^classea, and determined to 
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nafce a strenuais effort for tits bringing about of a 
reform.. The speaker* delivered themselves, as may 
be seen, in good language, and seemed anxious to avoid 
all expressions calculated to raise feelings o£ irrita¬ 
tion. How far the designed mission will suceeed in 
checking the corrupting agencies now so conspicuous 
in operation throughout society, remains to lie .seen. 
Tito mission, we may say, lias our best wishes, and 
may reckon upon our steady support. 

TURKISH RAILWAYS. 

It is impossible to doubt that of all the levers of 
modem civilisation, the railway h the greatest. It 
has already revolutionised the habits of the old 
countries of Europe; and although it was once 
supposed to l>e suitable only for countries already 
densely populated, and having an established goods 
and passenger traffic, we find jn the United States 
that the railway actually precedes population, and 
stretches through forests and prairies, to pioneer the 
settlements of man. The railway proprietor in 
this way becomes a landholder of extraordinary 
magnitude. He possesses not ngirely a line of rad, 
and the land it stands on, hut a broad band of the 
earth’s surface, whichfheing intersected by locomotive 
facilities, may be turned at once into farming and 
building lots of the most valuable description. The 
company buys a waste, having no communication 
with the civilised world, and in a short space of time 
rc-sclts this land at a value enormously enhanced by 
tile communication winch annually adds thousands to 
the population, and takes to market pioduoo that 
increases in a geometrical ratio. It is true that 
in America, through competing line% and fimun ml 
jobbing, the results do not alwaj s answer the expecta¬ 
tions of the projectors, liut if we st t aside these 
illegitimate influenees, tile pnnuple is undoubtedly 
sound in the case of a line that goes through a rich 
soil, and is not besot with enginecnng difficulties. * 
Turkish railways occupy a middle position between 
the system of Europe, which subserves compact popu¬ 
lations, and the system of the western pnrts of 
America, which entirely precedes them. Tn Turkey, 
there are towns, and some of considerable size; but 
on the intermediate parts of the proposed lines, from 
the scanty population, there would be little or 
no local personal traffic; recourse, therefore, must 
be had to the ^ men can system, of the railway com¬ 
pany becoming a landholder on a large scale, so as 
to absorb to the ercdit-side of the enterprise as much 
as possible of the prospective rise in the value of 
the land adjoining the railway. Passenger-traffic will 
thus be drawn to the railway by increased settlement 
on the line. But the great revenue will be from the 
valuable agricultural and mineral products, which at 
present have no outlet in consequence of the enormous 
price of transport on mule or camel bifek. • 

The political importance of railwnj s to Turkey can 
scarcely be overestimated. One great cause of the 
oppression and misgpvernment of the internal parts of 
this empire, which are removed from the observation 
of the diplomatic and consular corps, is the distance 
and inaccessibility of these satrnpships. This will all 
. be altered under a systeift of railway reticulation. 

‘ With the electric wire extending from one country to 
another, it becomes like one town. Everybody is in 
presence of public opinion, and ml population can 
remain semi-barbarous that habitually associates with 
Others more civilised in a railway-train. We have 
seen the effect of the oveiland transit through Egypt. 
In the beginning of this century, it was dangerous to 
go any distance from the walls of an Egyptian town. 
Even under the vigorous and intelligent despotism of 
Mohammed Ali, a journey to Suez w*s not unattended 
with danger. But from the moment the transit was 


fairly established, thtf Arabs of the line became 
altered men, and instead of their hand being against 
every man, yid every man’s hand Igainslt them, tfieir 
constant anxiety was to gef the well-remunerated 
enjoyment the British agents coujti give tlretn. 

The first executed of tjie railways of the Ottoman 
,empire is from Alexandria to Suoz; and tl« reminds 
us that Turkish railways .are important to US, 
giot merely in relation to the trade of our Turkish 
mere hunts with the 1 ft ter 1017 but in relation to our 
connection with India. Whft may lie accomplished 
by large stcupiere like the*Leviathan, in course of 
tn •, wo cannot, of course, predict; and it will require 
very extraordinary speed In vessels doubling the.Cape 
of Good Hope to make Up the difference of the more 
direct overi.uid routes: tor it must be remembered 
that (In re are much shorter ways of Retting to India 
than by Suez: such, for instance, is the projected line 
of the Euphrates Valley, which proceeds by Antioch 
to Bagdad and Bavsorah. #The celebrated Euphrates 
expedition, under General Chesney, did not result iu 
introducing the regular navig^ion of this river for 
goods and passenger traffic to India; the Egyptian 
being found to be the preferable route (although not sow 
direct), 111 consequence of the easy access to the port 
of Alexandria, the facilities offered by the Mahmoudieh 
(anal, the steSm-iinvigalion of tho Nile, and the 
seeufity of the land-route from Cairo to Suez. On 
the other hand, by the Euphrates route, there was a 
tedious lind journey. and considerable obstructions 
in the rocks and shallows, except during a few weeks 
in spring, 111 consequence of tho melting of the snows 
of the Taurus. But since the introduction of railways, 
and of vessels constructed by Messrs Laiid, of a light 
draught of water, the Euphrates Valley line lias 
attracted general attention ; anil a company has been 
formed to construct a railway from the mouth of the 
(.irontea to Taber Castle, ou the Euphrates, passing 
very (lose to the city of Aleppo, and thus providing 
for a considerable local traffic; for Aleppo lias 70,000 
inhabitants, Shd a large trade of exported produce; 
and import of BritisI^ manufactures, which is at 
preaeut coined on*on mule and camel back. 

Wlipu this first short railway is completed, steamers 
of light drauigit will be introduced for some years, 
iu (frder to cairy on the communication to Bassorab, 
at the headlif the Persian Gulf, until the whole line 
of railway is completed. Tho total line qf the railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf would 
he I2ffp miles; it is therefore only to a perhaps 
distant futurity we*mny look for the completion of 
the whole line. But once arrived at the Euphrates; 
the whole track through Mesopotamia to Bagdad and 
Bassorab is a dead ffat, traversing the richest part 
of the ancient Babylonian empire. Bagdad itself is a 
large city, carrying on a considerable trado with the 
western#parts of Persia; and there can be no doubt 
that many light goods would bo transported by rail. 
When all is completed, the transit from Bombay to 
Malta, which, by tiie Itcd Sea, takes twenty-one days, 
could be accomplished in fourteen. 

The great anxiety of. the company is to complete, 
in as short a spice of time*as posable, tho first portion 
of the railway, beginning with Sutidiah. The Bay of 
Antioch is here very spacious, and freo from ro cks, 
the hoMing-ground good; only a small mola^tr*"- 
required, <fn account of the south-easterly winds. The 
learned Dr Holt Yates, formerly secretary of thf Syro- 
Egyptian Society, writes of this place as follows: 'The 
importance of Sucdiah, in a political and commercial 
£>omt of view, cannot be doubted. Situated at the 
very gates ofjAsia Minor, in a flue bay at the mouth 
of a large river, which communicates with an exten¬ 
sive fertile country, aboundingin silk, grain, and fruits, 
flocks and herds, sheltered by lofty mountains, which 
are well wooded, and shew indications of coal, copper. 
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and Iron ores, with plenty of lime and stone for 
building, an abundance of running water, and a fine 
cllm&te -it ittiacted the attention of £ho ancient 
Romans, who, ns long as they In 1«1 possession of 
Syria, m ule Antiooji the scat of goiejnnient ’ 
l*i occl ding noitlivard and wcstwaid round the 
coist of Asm Minor, we conic Co Smyrna, the great 
poit of this division of tlye Ottoman 1 mpirc, tow irds 
the Mcditcrrane in Foi merly, Smj rn i w as the plate 
of export-of carivan prdBuce, and of tlie impoit of 
manulai tures which found their w ay to Persia <Eut 
the opening up of the traiki of Tjr<-bi/ondj t mstd this , 
part of the tride of Smyrni to dc line lor many | 


time immemorial losenJkalf lt« valulj. This great 
principle Is in Turkey like a fire without fuej, or • 
noble human faculty torpid from inadequate exercise, 
or inefficient from inadequ ite means. 

We now pass from Asia to Euiope, where we find 
several piojects ot railway, the most comprehensive 
.of wlucli is no doubt the Giand '1 runic Railway from 
vonstantinoplo to Belgrade iw Adrmnople. That 
(this hue may ultimately be executed, we look on as 
highly probible, became it is the ancieiit Roman 
line from the eastern capitil to Masia. Adrmnople, 
I’lnhppopoli, Sophia, and Belgrade, aio all very little 
out oti the str tight lino to Vicnnt But such a line 




iiniluiik'j>iBtiiifi>.kfHaHili)Mi<W 


by the Smyrna caravans All lind their way by 
Trebuonde and Ilrreronm But Iliac is a verv 1 irgt* 
local export trade in figs, giaui, ml dye stulla for 
ninnufaiturcs Aidm is in tin intuioi, tli< untie of 
tins large trade, mid a i ilway Ins been sul tubel 
for, and, wo belicit, ooinumc 1, between tin jcrt 
and this mipoitu t internil cnticp t cl westnn \sn 
Minor Smyrna itself is a 1 ir c uty, laying i <on 
sidcrable cn^s of Uiin'h in uhmts is will as t' ose 
af the otl u < mulrits la lain r tl,c iM 1 t irui in 
pnrticuliily 1 ion h hom Mu 1 le It dans fi mi 
Gcnoi in 11 eghorn an 1 An trimstinn liustc t 

l 5 usin T ion 1 to t! c uortli ol Asli Minor, wc 
romo to Smisoiin, and i c aim l niindt 1 this* it 
no distiut pand A a Mnur, i ith i tlai J ^yj l is 
the gate ot Ini and tint when tl f lines itio s 
Moldavia md G ill a ue fimslu 1 flat by Musi in 
to Hi irbekir an 1 B i 111 is ti s) >i t s* e t ill 
possible roulcs to Inin, n>t i ptiny thic of the 
Euphrates Valley 

1 Ins is no chin tra for the 1*> 'c lin yu t em ckd 
to Ln 0 hslmiai 1 1 tho Iii-Jii i p cl il 1 lty ti i ] owa 
to construct 1 rulway ii m ‘-mi un to j' it ai 1 
Sivns, the li Ur town lean not u y fir d stmt 
from Diirbiwi , tli fust mum lint tiwnin fi y il 
of the Tigns, liyoml wind) ill is‘piun to Mosil 
and Bi«dnd, in lict, til tin Lower li As is i df 1 1 . 
flat 'llus lnfc docs not go tlrou h w i t or ‘re 10 is 
of deserf, but a n h country, yyitli si a il uiy In a, 
towns, win regain tblc pro Inc lions me m st a 1 uu 1 mt, I 
nnlwintmg uu cmii„c to i joit, i| > la the 
slow, tedious, nil t pensi e ti m poit on 11 c 1 i" 
of animals 1 1 it I u n xlimstuk c ji i m i o 
whfili, f r\n it of ti i i »t ml i*hr f iu iti s ire 
not sufliaaitA utilise 1 v iyis is tho c ntre (f i 
district which pro In is in abund nc' most rf those, 
articles so c'ten nclvo poitel Hom Asn M ini ti 
the m iml,cturm n u stucts ot I i_,i ml, in ul ution 1 1 
fruits and grams So tli it for this h st s,ta c ol what 
wo nny call the diKtt Inin l ulw n, tin •» emiot i 
fail to bo an enoimous loc tl tra nc Bn* 1 >w,’ it is 
asked, ‘ arc v e to get to S uu mn m i t conycnic ntly * 
We answu, by rail Horn f al us to f il it/ ljn» In " 
is already completed utoss t cr xiny xnl throu li 
the greater put of G ilu a lit Moldavia i line 
aorosb i deal flat it all tint would bo w nting, on 
the completion nt the lino to bn as, to mike the 
communication by ml mil steim unmtaiup’i 1 
We belieio it is not the intdiit* in of thojo wl i hay< 
received tl ii yaluablo e oncession to ’ mi" it n u tho 
money-maiket in its present stat , bat as tl e 1 orto 
l»*sguaranteed 7 per ce.tt, and eng i 1 1 to take up 
one third of tho shuts, we loth upon th* pioicit 
ns certain to be cairiid out Wo think 'inkey 
his acted wisely in the exercise of this liberility. 
The future prosperity of the Ottoman 1 inpuo is 
more likely to bo found in the (opening up ot tlicso 
productiyo internal n -, 10 ns than by anv other mea¬ 
sures that can possibly be r’evi-ed 1 

Until the ports of 'Iu key are cheaply accessible 
to the tmneril and agricultuial productions of tho 
itftorlor, the free trade she lias possessed from 


I m consequence et its great extent, not only acioss the 
lull ml level plains of Koumelia, but also through 
the gorges ot the Tiurus and itsspuix, tli it extend 
ill the w ay fioin 1 it ir Bnzxidp to Nun, on tlio 
boi Icrs of bervia , 111 yll which ic a ton much tunnel¬ 
ling woul 1 'ii lcquisite 

A 1c ■> cvptnsnc niojcct is the line from Rustchuk, 
tli In inn impoiium on the Ioyver Dnnule, to 
1 nos, oi the Mi liUrrancm below the Dudanelles — 
nrt gom Miur the B ijk in, but ronnil it on tlie slioics 
of the 1, ick. Hi, ami 1 still s'lemm huo is liom 
Uustchuk to \ uni But both tHese sell 111 cs ue as 
y t only j j a In tan ot the 1 ulw ly from 
1 a lc n 1 |i ti ( any 11, wl idi cu‘s off the greit 
to iguc form 1 1; i nui Bn]„ nun the Dobm ’scha, 
tl cijitil la-, ilr adv Icon subseubccl, and tho 
prchni niry w tli ictnxllylc un II any one looks 
1* t it m ip ol tli s put if 1 ml e v in 1 mope it will 
lc seen tint the I) mule, instead ol ((ntnuing its 
cist iJj collide to the B1 ick Sc miles 1 gro t 
< clout tj tie noj-th, ml ciikijs it by bcyciul tucuni- 
| ber 1 cli 11 nds, the ci ti 111 e to wli eh, from the sea, 
is pi 1 li 1’c c 1 y ti y i cl, of sin ill tonnacp?, and 
to tl t only in i ur y 1 athci At 011 time 1 depth 

I t 1 r civ ket w is m intamcl oiet tlie bai bv aiti- 
ft il n 1 is but Iitteih it has not exeredul eleven 
ket, th willli hui fnc hundred yaids Yet the 
ti le cf G dtit/ an 1 Ibru i, the 4 former the port 
of Mold it 11 ml the lilt 1 of Will ulna, lias m- 
c t is 1 (lit c doll b ti e 11 I 4 , S and lb")2 'Lhns, 
*ie 111 c s 11 1 md line itun e c[ th ol y\ xtn and the 
11J allies o ilit nui ti m ti 1 h th clnnnelsof 
th delta, tli Hale Ins lc 11 c mtin d to yens Is of 
y ly li ’■lit d night y 11 li is scnoi sly obstiuctivo of 
much due t eomnicree with the west of bmopc, in 
yvlich Inr c ves els only enn bo piolitrtbly employed 
the ctns qu n e is tint the title is very much 
conInc 1 to Iey mini ci sting vessels of Bmall ton- 

II v* f ij Inn Spi itt lm p id esiceial attention 
to the mouths ot the lluiubc and h is produced newr 
chuts oi the Hilmi md St Gcoige nouths, and it 
woull appear from ronimume ttions with him, and 
stuly on the soot, tlmt it would tako an enormous 
smv to establish 1 a depth 00 the bar of twenty feet, 
so s to enal lc y ssela of fc-00 tons to cross it at all 
tin s 

A yen 1 rg propoitmn of th» foreign giam im- 
poite 1 nuo 111 11 ul now comes from those Danubnn 
piinc pahtics, which -re so much before the public m 
rclitioi to pohti al matters, which wo will not noyv 
touch*hpon But altliough*tlie trade has increased so 
eioimously, the intern il arrangements for conduct¬ 
ing it aie still ofhn yery rude character. From the 
wcbte»rn distncts/jf Wallaclua, the gram lb sent by 
land to Iv ilaf it, or down the Aluta, which separates 
Great from Little Wallachis, to the mouth of the 
river, and thence by bargps to Ibraila. From Central 
WollaUni, Moldavia, and the interior of Bulgaria, 
the gram is brought mostly m carts to the Bamlbe. 
Iho merchants employ agents to bny it m the 
country direct fifim tho growers, and bring it to 
market at all rules, iryrolrmg a great deal of loss, 










id wrangling^ There is, therefore, a opening ultimate!; 
cbeip and dtairaodious conveyance hing to the Dannl 


l, abd wr 
of a thei 
3ea^jrt, 


delay, fraud, abd wrangling* Tliere is, therefore, a opening ultimately into a few Jafge Walley* rnn- 
greut want of a theip and (Mtmnodious conveyance hing to the Danube, and to lakes bordering on the 
toaBI&ck Seaport, and it has been found that by Blick Sea The valleys have no streams to water 
tlenung out the aiitient port of Constanti i, called them Powerful springs rise at the head of some, 
Kustendji, on the Black Ski, and miking*a ml bittho rivulet thus foimesl dies almost at its 
way to Tthtrnivddi, on the Din ibo, the tongue source—is iWrftcd, foi'ms a bit green marsh, a 
of the Dobrudsiha would be cut off, a great intuit mul pool and is lost Ytiy rni^Iy is it that water 


saved, and the dangerous, difficult, ini inconvenient 
navigation of the mouths woull be avoided 

The mim object of the proposed port mil rule n 
Is to open the Black Sei t> the piolucts of tl i 
Dinubun provinces more ilkctuilly, mil th leby 
faulitito the tule with IVc-itcm 1 uiopc lint i 
second object is to induct a return of populiliou 1 ito 
Eastern Bulgarn, which is nuurilly one cf th 
richest districts ol Europe foi the production, t f „rc n 
and the re irmg of sheop, o\on, end ho c> 

Kustendji umlci the n me of Cons uu 1 , v is in 


runs on the fccc of flic countij lift) ravines, no 
locky or p bbly lie N w01 n*by the rush of waleis. 
•At most ue to he found some deep furrows on the 
steeper puts of the s’opcs, fo show that water does 
fill Tistci than tin ‘oil < m ilsmb it The porous 
b il 'tntnm (St toi il r ig idl rli elk absorbs the ruin 
i r tune I In the d^tp Ire soil—i soil which 
r seinUis the finest f er It i mould- mil gives if off 
in «p in^s which {.ithe#ju likes townuls the Danube 
ail 1 the Pluk b a, and httc almo their level, or 
ue t ipppil hv the wells of its ml ibitints Hie soil 11 


i npoit-rit pi ice, mil hid i ltrgi hubour m iniunt' oi amt/ing depth, iml .run aops ml gnss of the 


tines, Ike mins of mennt•temples, the remains 
of ancient moles mil quiys still visible, pr»v tin 
And, ceitamlv, in v liitcvpr j mt of vi v it l 
regarded, then cm s ire lv be min med i nnrt 
fuvouiiblp site fn i to unutuij utj Ivti t ldji is 
backed liy i v ist evtint ot cntitiy, p ifeetl q n 
bntvuth i„ieit lejy.li cf tin nilicst 1, pioluciii' 
whenever cultiv itc I eiojis i f the finest ernn 11 p 
siuiountlin r icuntiv is Inch mlp culm v 1 ilttiv 
fever is lire, in 1 the si pi p, h tc s nlovu ti (it 
and hue Uu ui e of tl c eountrj 1 is 1 ten w a J 
mouths ot the Dinulip be il" in the hinds of th 
Eusbians,iht Dinubebelow Sihstri 1 1 ni,ui' f llel 
by inv foi tress of impoitin o anil th n t hivu , 
no sifi hftiioni tins toiiitoiv his ah js 1 n ov i 
run by tin Russiui loins it tl u fust idvnc 
against iurlev, anl lfiil flic j i / of i lulu 
armies A pi im uitorj niiuiiii into I 1 o s if mis i 
nituril piotutiou tun tic noith ill 1 ith ti«t 
winds for v luce ut i ot w iter, wluli inv, lv 
dredging md tnel un, tc conviitcl, t imiluin. 
c vpciibe, into i safe mil loiimiolious 1 ubou’- cap ilk 
of receiving vessels ot 1 ir l timn igc 

Captain Spi Ut li is, bim tlu liioin iss nice mi Ip 
by him fci the jen ids it tile dhiJ in July I 1 
given much mention tj the snl jeet o' tl is put it 
communie ition vv th the D mul , m 1 he is 11 opmi m I 
that, with a noith cist entr n e it is tc sdile t i 
liuboui of lelug in my wind A b c tl v iter v ill 


mplcs, the remains bust nudity gi >vv on ptitds fecitl rel over the 
visible, pr»v tin 1 n„tli ml Inilfh of tl^ lmd, proluiod without 
mt of vi v it l uimuic uiilu the moat piimitivc methods of lulturc. 
imn med a nnrt Onions lie a s, cvlbtg b, scuy to grow luxiunntly 
eity Ivn t id | i is v triwi hi If oil, llm wild pear, tho n-h, tho 
tiy, p ifeetl q a i luie ic till te 1 fiund, th inch not ot grew" 
icst 1 , pin limn' bn n i ini iti i d foie ts of fa c tiees 

. finest erun Up Itu m v v,is j pis d to le i line 1 dong i line 
p culm v 1 ilttiv f M > wluili ire m tat biek waters oi the 
s n 1 o\i l a lit Dmtd ill tic lai will be is much is possible 
1 is l ten wa J l mg tlu n i m of tl c c 1 il s, in an cnib mkmint 
the hinds of th fiom fitu to si\ ft t in hi gilt, and wo kirn by the 
ill iii,ui’ f ilel i p irl 1 tli loupmy ins'-issued, that a counts have 
d th o t him, been i ivel fum th r engineers that the b inking 
ah ys 1 n ov i < f 0 i D mul i w is b un on *tl o 22(1 of October 
I a inst idvaic list tl t I urki U eon imsaioncrs appointcl for the 
ii f of c t n 1 n j uj 1 1 ivc mail e l o it the land reserve 1 by gnvtrn- 

n to I 1 o s if mis i n e nt f r firtdi Hums V alv all the land on the 
th ui i i tli ia«t lai In 1 in ism! i nt 1 to lx. impend property 
r, wluli n iv, fv Sin li,aic th iilvviysr m jiojeeted, or begun, in 
;tc 1 , t ini ilel iU. tie Ot o l nn i pij ir 11 t oil pis will follow, we 
us 1 uboii'- captl’c e innot I d| fu tl rivtrnmint of that countij is 

;p n t anxious that ill tl c di nets ofatlu interior, 

tot n lssinu. male i ij to c of 1 r c,j toli*c Iron, 'liould be put in com 
Ihcj m lulv l f iiiiiin ition v ah the i nst iioni the period of tho 
etc’ tlis put il ( ink lev dot oil own ti the teinun itmn of the 

m 1 he is 11 opmi m Ci ijiioT.ii w ii *1 in y w i, to innunic ruble dotnestio 

. t is tc sibli t i ii veils torsi'll w ii, in' 1 plomitit er es, has never 

A b c tl v iter v ill been out of 1 ot w t i A new period is ucyw opening 

Is It is theufric up ft, lei in we h 1 foivm 1 to Ue time when 
times tic icetm v Iai„i tmt if Buti-iU cqitil will be securely 

per ui l incc tliTn vcstcd*in i i icish ijn ay* 


bo ctrued out ti ui liundit 1 yarls It is theufric up fu la m we Ii 1 foivml to Ue lime w hen 
considered that it will hive iv times tie leetm v Iai„i tmt if Buti-iU eijitil will be securely 
modation of Olessi with i e ijicr ui l mu tliTn vcstcd*m I i lush ijji ay., 

tint port, and . better c\it tor the oespitch if — - 

business The imp u time of this will npp er when SOMI xlTI" G OY MY 

wo mention, tint in umsequcu e of tho triable ome , , , , 

navigation of the mouths of the Dmulc, fre ghts to k 1111 s ’ ot n O tlncatcmn,' ie’ iw i natures, 


Odessa are genei illy o ie third leas th m to (, d et7 
The positio i ot Ivustcndji has the advantage ovu 
Odessa of bung it ill times free frign ue in unit r 


clod id and eoulcd, chosen ississnis equippelwrth 
iu i cltss golosh s anil d n',trs ilnnimshin^ to a point, 
wherelfcm diq s v O out ol g re in e\eeutioncr wltlia 


Odessa ot bun,; it ill times free trign ice in wmt r whcrcirom diq s v O out ol g re in e\ee utioncr w ltli a 
while rt is tvo bundled sea miles neater to the half invsk ini 1 a e iiippu, with its edge turned towards 
Bosphorus, anil these two hundred miles aro of nie, v igue and unknown slnpes following, following, 

Honivi vnne n ivirrntimv ’ 4 P’ 


dangerous u rvigatum 

With regard to the country to be pissed over, we 


with a deadly uiiswuun' purpose, wlutliersoever I 
tike my fri blenti way, a thousand strangers with 


may mention tint the Dolnudsclu consists of five tllte ,rl Y" 01 ™ Bcrftn e ere win 

thousand sqtfrrc miles of rich soil, hiving a porous uphftid annul mht hands, exclaiming together, 
substrrtum generally ofthetoral rag and chalk lor rrtistuallv, ml m the pau«os of slow music ‘We 


matron. Hie general elci rhon of the country is sweu, we seven ’ an 1 doin«it, Jialf-a dozen ot mjj- 
about 300 feet above the level of the sen At the mitc fnewds strd mg at my breast with a uinou^unja 
northern extremity, however, the ohl formations vnrred collection of weapons, from un overwhelming 

nnnaaw nn ,1 him hn m/Vil im flirt V n'sn MV ... . _ - 


covered at their base, on the northern slopcs>.thline ► mool, \" I U “ oi.rer nrsm u pictures sereetea 

forests. ’Jins Vast extent of country is beautifully, from tho limited chambers of imagination, had been 
but gently undulating, and is besides intersected and pre«cntei to me in dreams for months. I was 
indented by numerous small valleys and dales, suigu- rendered miserable, through having been made a free 
lariy tortuous and indeterminate in direction, but mason, with the terror ot cairying about with me so 
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(j&dreeadous » went. I felt that I vat feted* to be held bit muonie bidder Jn one bench and his trowel* 
[ : lb* unhappy wretch who should betray that width and pair of compasses' in theotheK when be had 
had. been held sacred by multitudes for more than a come up with me, he would describe with tile cOna- 
thousand years. Nor was this idea altogether without passes a magic circle, out of which I could not stir; 
grounds; for to s^ great a pitch of (nervousness .lmd plant h& ladder against my back, as though I were a 
I arrived, that I <ras continually whispering the cucumber frame, and mounting upon my shoulders, 
matter confidentially to myselfynud then, in the belief trowel in hand, would mutter some cabalistic words, 
that I had spoken aloud, looking horror-stricken addressed to surrounding nature, explanatory of the 
around me; or, not seldom, I would write it down (reason of my being sacrificed; at which period I was 
upon slips of paper, which I afterwards took care to wont to be awaked with the chattering of my teeth, 
tear up small, or put them into the fire, or devoured Once, I remember throwing myself upon the protection 
them. ' ' of a policeman, who happened to be patrolling the desert 

• Once, however, when engaged in this practice, a for the greater security of the ostrich-eggs; and lie, 
high wind, coming in.nt theropen window, scattered instead of taking the Provincial Grand into custody, 
these interesting disclosure/ in every direction, and pointed to the collar of his own uniform, upon whiub, 
drove me as nearly mad as a sane man could go. in* place of a number, was emblazoned the fatal 
There were aa many as twenty distinct revelations triangle which proclaimed the Peeler to be a Deputy 
of the most mysterious fact in the world's history Grand Arch himself. 1 My state of mind became at 
thus set flying over space, so that any one might length so unsupportable, that I was obliged to take 
run and read them. Nineteen of these 1 recovered a friend intoiriy confidence. I did not, of course, con- 
by means of almost Superhuman exertions. Two i A 1 ! 0 to him the secret, but I told him of the anxiety 
were reclaimed, at peril of life tyul limb, from a wiiieli was continually consuming me regarding it. 
neighbour’s wall with cheraux-dc-frisc at the top of ‘Well,’said Jones, after having listened patiently 


it; three of them had lodged in a’very,.lofty tapping to the sad recital—lie was n very well-meaning young 
tree, which practically demonstrated the dreaded .fact on b r rather volatile—‘I have a plan which, I 

of my Sybillino leaves becoming poplar; five were toink. benefit you: for your sake although I 

carried into the river, and had to bo rescued by boat; know 1,10 < w,l0,? thi, ‘* 18 nonsense-1 am ready to, 
... ’ become a freemason myseit ; then, you see, you will 

■ovnn IlDfl rionn ivh,r)/.l Inin IliD Irrwinni nt •» n lit.. . . . 7 7 - ' - 


• carried into the river, and had to bo rescued by boat; 
seven had been whirled into the kennel of a proverbi¬ 
ally savage dog, which, however, was so impressed by 
my eager haste and fArious vehemence, that lie vacated 


have a confidant—a .being in whom you may repose 
your trouble. Wo will retire together for an hour or 
so every day into some-lonely spot—down the well, or 


his quarters at the first summons, and fled, howling, up tliq chimney, or into the House of Lords while " 
to the utmost extent of his chain. One was brought they are despatching busincAs—and there we will' 
down from a cliimnej'-pot by a very small sweep, who. converse about this secret, if there be a secret, and 
luckily for me and for himself, proved to my satis- re ^\ u >' our n,ill| l. .... 

faction that he had never been taught to read; one I T 11,18 tr ' -in9 P orto ' 1 me W,U ' J«y and gratitude. 

- , , * . , I made the necessary arrangements with the officials 

found the kitten at play with in fife garden, which our Jodgre for Jones’s admission, without, of course, 
presently I ^ut to death accordingly, witlumt open mentioning my particular reason for getting it done, 

: trial, after the manner of the tribunals of Westphalia; and he came down to my house from London upon 
the twentieth could nowhere he found. There was lying the evening preceding his installation. I had been 
somewhere, patent to the first passer-by, an explicit useful to Jones nioro than onco in the way of lend- 
solution of the whole art of freemasonVy in my own ' n £ bim 11 little money when he was bard up, and I 

peculiar ami well-known handwriting. This thought, ' V118 * l,errf °™ "?* 8Ur f ,r,8cd wll ? n - « ™ were «**t 
r ,, , . , . . , A . ’ together after dinner over our wine, he requested of 

which wasfof a nature to make the most stolid anxious, the temporary i oan of a ten-pound note. 

excited me to frenzy. I went about demanding of my 


However, as there was a small account already 


fellow-creatures whether they had seen a snial 1 piece bl'tween us, I moved as an amendment that the sum 


of paper in the air lately. " 

*WhftTJinper? What was on it?’ inquired they. 


should be decreased by one half, to which, after a 
slight discussion, my friend acceded, and retired to 


t , rest apparently satisfied, with a five-pound note of 
What was on it, indeed ? A question not to be j,j 8 p U f se . 

answered very readily. I did not go to bed for eight- Wo i ay in a double-bedded room, for the convenience 
ond-forty-hours, and then 1 found the precious missing of conversing upon my all-engrossing topic, and we 
manuscript neatly deposited between my neckerchief fell asleep whiles talking of it. I was awaked in the 
and my false collar; after which I abstained from mdrning by tlr> entrance into the room of my corn- 
writing out the secret any more. I carried it about panion, ready dressed, and with Ilia tiat on, as though 
with me oh my mind, nevertheless, and a very be lied been out for an early stroll. 

“ ’r 4 ? v't*- "r,... ‘ 

especially sleeping, I was always picturing to myself . ydu * did) . / eplied Jone3 ia a solemn- And unusual 
• the consequences of revealing what I know, and tonet‘very, very soundly.; and you dreamed, I . 
thereby endured the imaginary pains of half-a-dozen think?’ 

' flpflShf-caters. Methought that the ProvinqiaV Grand ‘I believe you, my boy,’ cried J,chuckling with the 
of our lodge, who, in private life, is a most respectable thought of how spun such tilings would be all oven 
grocer, was the individual selected by the society as ‘* J U8t did dream.’ . 

toe avenger of violated faith. He was wont to pursue ‘ You Reamed of the-the secret, did you not? 

me in bis full official costume, wljjch, however, seemed j did> . gaid I; a!way. do dream of 

to attract no greater attention in the streets of the t j ie secrGt< » 

City than in toe deserts (all bearing an absurd likeness • indeed-,’ observed Jones, with an unpleasant dry- 
to the bock-garden of my private residence), whither ness in Uis manner; ‘and do you also always talk m 
'X fometimes, in vain, bo-ook myself for refuge. He your sleep 1 ’ -. ** 
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I felt exactly m if a jag of ice-cold water had been 
p«ured down tlf nape of my meek. 

We men both silent for at least a minute, and 
then Jones quietly remarked: ‘I think yon might 
just ak well make that fire pound a tenser do yon 
know t * • 

‘Make it twenty,' exclaimed I, with eagerness: 
*obligeme by accepting a twenty-pound note.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Jones coolly; ‘I think I will. 
From what you said last night,’ added he with a grim 
smile, ‘I understood that you had not so much money 
in the house.’ 

Then I remembered having made use of that little 
tarndiddlc, or dehcate evasion, in older to get*rid of 
his importunity upon the previous evenin''. I>y his 
reminding me of it thus boldly, it whis evident that 
I must have put myself into his power indeed. 

‘Do you know all ?’ inquired I hoarsely. 

* Well,’ said he carelessly, 1 tlieie is no need for my 

being masonified; 1 know all about the’-He 

enunciated the awful swret, the mystery of the ages, 
the hidden wonder, as though lie were letuiling some 
political tittle-tattle of the <lulu. ‘You see,’ lie 
continued, ‘you awoke me, and kept me awake by 
repeiting it so very disliwtlysover and over again, 
that I have got it quite pat. 1 could not forget it 
.even if I would. Since you seemed to be m such 
admirable ease for it, 1 could not help trying that 
experiment—with winch vou are doubtless aeqiiamtul 
—of inteirogatmg a sleeping person regmding the 
subject of his dreams, and your answers were 
astonishingly clear and pcitinesit. I never was spec¬ 
tator of anything moic mtetesting ami cimous. It 
is positively a contribution to psvclioli gual suincc. 
I think, indeed, that 1 shall publish nil at ’- 

At that mstnnt, lsmade my beg contenipUle 1 
spring out of the bedclothes, and placed myself 
between my enemy anl the door. In my hand was 
tile hfe-picseiver wiili -ninth my pillow is always 
furnished, and tn my eyes was the dcluminution to 
use it os a hfc-piesiivti. ‘Joins,’ I observed, ‘.A I 
must save my own hie—you nrust die.’ 

‘You mean to kill me, then, do you?’ said he 
jauntily. 

‘My friend,’ replied I, waving the weapon to 
and fro to give soltiumty to my manner, ‘I have 
unfortunately no elioiee; you have wantonly opened 
the Bluebeard’s chamber of my mind, and now you 
must pay tire penalty. I regret the sid necessity, 
believe me, almost ns much as you can youiself, 
but the thing must be done. I sh ill hit you between 
the eyes as neatly as I can, so that the whole matter 
will be but the work of an instant, and the pain 
scarcely appreciable. However, m tho meantime, 
if you have any message or documeut to leave behind 
you, intrust it to me. and be sure of its delivery.’ 

‘Yes,’said Jones dev lsiveiy, ‘ there are two docu¬ 
ments down stairs in the possession of my seivant, 
With whom I have but just left them. The one <s to 
ba delivered to your friend the Provincial Or and at 
unco if anything should happen to me, and the otiier 
to the mayor of this town. The Jaw will therefore 
hang you upon strong circumstantial evidence, unless 
the brotherhood put you to deatli beforehand by 
some more terrible method. You have not given me 
that twenty-pound not 6, by the by, old "fellow. 
Where is it?’ 

* Here,’ said I, tottering to my trousers, and taking 

out my pocket-book with a trembling hand: ‘here’s 
st fifty-pound note, which you may keep as a small 
token of my affectionate regard. I love you, Jones; 
you know I was only in fun nil along.’ • , 

‘Thank ye,’ said my volatile fiiend, as he pocketed 
the money; ‘so was I too, 1 have been playing 
a trick upon you from the very beginning.’ 

And then—with Ills nose, • and knees, and 


aibowf, according to the frtilodox mm; tn often 
practised by me in secret—he madey to tay.attooitb- 
ment, the freemason’s sign. : , 

‘You must know, nPy deftr fellow,' added.'fce; ‘that 
I have been a mason myself these ten yeam'i apd as 
for’your revolaUona diMng sleenf they consisted 
nothing beyond snoring.’. " 

AN ASSORTMENT^*OF SURNAMES. 
F-wyr.r nomenclature Is a subject of considerable 
interest bejond tho^splicr} of tho etymologist and 
mi (, qunry, or whose learned labours, however, we 
wish to speak with tlit> greatest respeet. Whence 
existing eui names havcSbeeu derived, and the changes 
they have undergone, are points in the illustration of 
which much p uns and patience havo been expended. 
To use a oqmpari von well understood in these days 
of mechanics and engineering, a broad highway has 
been cairnd through thc*midst of this special ques¬ 
tion; but we prefer just now turning aside into a 
bypath opened up by the registrar-general of England 
in his last amoral Report. That communicati A 
functionlry devotes a v.iiole chapter to this topic; 
aiu^as pioluljly not one in a thousand of our country¬ 
men will ever si’ the ongitial, we propose to present, 
in a simplified and reclassified form, the curiosities of 
f.u t w !n< li he has placed at our disposal. We are first 
of all mfoinied tint in the department over which he 
presides, there is a registiation of more than 21,000,000 
names, all col 1 cited between tlid 1st of July 1887 and 
the end of 1834. From tho registration indexes thus 
posse sed. the surnames at present borne in England 
and Wales could be pretty accurately ascertained; 
but the tiouble involved in sudi an inquiry is suffi¬ 
cient to appal tire S.nn>on of statistics himself, who 
has limited his'icscauhes to two quarterly iudexes— 
one of,bulls, and another of deaths—Resulting in the 
discovery, that, of ^>73,405 individuals registered, 
32,818 hail different surnames—shewing an average 
ot 8*1 persons to cveiy surname. It is then ‘assumed 
aE. a rough cstinute, that the whole number of sur¬ 
names in •England and Wales is between 85,000 and 
30,000,’ oilhogriphuitl dift lonivs (as Olerk, Glark, 
Flcrkcj being allow til to pass for a difference of name. 
'Die Mils ot surnames now in use would be found to 
fall considerildy diort of the above number. Wales 
and Cornwall differ fiom England in tin' constantly 
recurring sameness of the nomenclature; in tlje former, ; 
nine-tenths of the people, it is said, could perhaps ‘bo 
mustered under less than f 00 different surnames; * so 
that ‘.the prnniry object of a name, which is to dis? 
tinguish an individual fiom the mass,’ is in danger 
of being In-t 

By the aid of a table compitccl from ‘ nine quarterly 
indexes of births, eight of deaths, and eight of itrar- 
ringes,’ we are enabled to see what the fifty most 
common surnames are, arid the number of times each j 
bui name occurs. Tho Smiths, of course, are at the 
head t)f the poll, their name lioaeting 33,537^*rft«i*nt* 
but there supremacy is imperiled by the tribo of 
Joneses, who stand 33,341 strong. Tliat of Williams 
numbers 21 036. Below 20,000 are arrayed the clans 
Taylor, Davies, Brown, Thomas, Evans, Roberts, and 
Johnson. The others liavo fewer than 10,000 followers, 
the lowest*figure falling to Griffiths—4639. These 
fifty names embrace nearly eighteen in every 100 of 
those registered—about one in six; and as the total 
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A 'second table deal* with the same fifty surnames ! lias suggested several names, although the selection is 
with reference to llieir origin, and lurnishes the j peculiar'enough. Angel and Demon stand in contrast. 


number of entries nl the following ordir— 
tv 

‘ , Kfllll'H 

Derived from Christian ot fore nanie-i, 97 
• oroujialiuii-i, ' . . .13 

■ > locality, • V ' ‘ ‘ 

» personal peculiarities) „ 

(White Mid Hi own), V 
« oilier tiie'iiuslaucLS (lain,', 1 


Kntiln. 

2I<V>"2 
12 ( 1 , 1,111 
4 o, ;r:s 

t! 2 ,l i 


4 iO,!'l 1 


Returning to the statistical case of Smith (e, v? 
Jones, the registrar-general informs us th.it tlu- whole 
of the indexes from 18158 to 1854 wire seatchcd ‘to 
determine the relative frequency’ of tlicte competing 
surnames; and the liuinenet 1 issue is m favour of the 


lire makes her entry, and, under her protection, her 
scapegrace first-born Cain. Noah—the halo old man, 
(“orphan of the old world, and father of the new’—is 
here; but whence comes Balaam, and stranger still, 
Dues eml I’linrriscc? As much out of place in 
another direction are Calvary and Pentecost. Ileaveu 
and Heavens, Saint and Sanctuary, Priest and Pro¬ 
phet, with Christian itself, have clearly a Biblical 
origin • but to a lntu£ source we must refer Pagan, with 
Lent and Clmstm„s. Church, with its compound 
Churchward, ami less agreeable companion Cliurch- 
y:.td, belong to a similar period: as do Abbot (not 
mentioned m this list) and Prior. There can bo no 
doubt wlme Surplice, Spires, and Steeple come from. 

The need of the luw ia vindicated by Lawless, 
Felony, and Felons—its character by Just and Justice 


Smiths. Of Smiths, the entries weie 280,0157; of |— its operations by Sessions and Jury—its pleasures 
Joneses, 2S2.000 —a majonty of 01.'57. In scion by I'ev—and one of its results by Tinea, 
years, the Joneses wire more numerous; in eleven I The science of mrdttiim is celebrated under the 
years (including the last seven), thosSmlths; nud so, , homely lian.o of Phjsiok. The Potliecary and his 
as there is no reason against our siding with the Till me not far apait. A Hospital, indeed, leaves 
winning party, we cry -Iluir.di for the Smiths! Doth j tin* mind fiee to roim over 1 olliok, Cramp, Fever, 
tribes, however, nre entitle 1 to all.the dotcience whiili an.l the painful plural Fevers; hut more cheerful 
numbers can give them, since it is calculated that in I t'umgl.ts of Bilm and Balsam urc not absent; while 
England and Wales they include together not less th..n Ileal ami Cure slied a cheerful liuo over the sable 
half a million persons—sufficient of themselves to seme*. 

people four towns as large as Birmingham. Bristol, | Military opuufmis fhr two y > .its have commanded a 
Leeds, and Hull. With respect to ‘the fifty moot large share of public atUntiou; 1ml previous to these, 
common surnames,’ wo me favoured with a further and although we aio not a soldier-nation, the list of 
computation, winch makes it appear flmt .in 185 5 | suinamqs testifies to the belligerent Uiidcncy of our 
England and Wales contained 3,253,800 pci'ons hear- population. Tlie'Wnrrior and trailer issue from their 
ing these family names ; or, in other woids flmt about j Castle; thev lime tl eir Arms oirens.vc and defensive: 


two in every eleven Englishmen ami Welshmen .lie i Armour of Mail is provided, with the Shield. Honour 


known among men by one or other ol llase fifty ] is done to the D.nt and the Arrow, England’s onco 
surnames. t i formidable and favourite weapon. The Dagger and 

Mere of these statistical cmio-iiies ere* behind. I Dak me in request, with the Lance and the Sword. 
Descending to )Jio letters of the alphabet, wSj learn that j Tims equipped, the (ianutlett is ready; but besides ail, 


■s ere* tie 
t, wH* learn 


‘the letter B is the most frequent imtml of smnames,’ 
being about 10 per cent, ot the whofe. TI is above. 


we* have the (Junner with his Gun; even Cannon of 
the hugest call hie*. Then waves the Buuuer, and then 


and S and W Btorly 0 per cent. N mul K mu lowest' heats the Durm, wlnie Slaughter lends the way to 

s— ti.. __i. .r v 7 I v __ 1 r* .. .1 * 


in the scale of proportion, excepting X tint. Z. 

Here we might conclude* our ramble, but we are 

i. _i.l a . —_ I .- •*.__-A if... ... .A 1__ 


tempted to pi 


prolong it 
mdefatigi 


V.atory and Conquest. 

Kaval inattei tare not overlooked. Tlie Ship multi- 


it on account of the singular scene , plies into Shipping, ami it swells into a Fleet. 


which the indefatigable general of registrars lay s 
before us. This is no otic r th in a list of more tlian 
2000 peculiar surnames selei tcil from the birth-indexes 
of the first quaiter of 1851, anil ‘the death-indexes 
of the cotrcfponding quarter of 1833. Very peculiar, 
in truth, many of these* surnames are, and certain ol 
affording' a delightful feast to the lovers ol the droll 
and the grotesque. In the book before us, they nic 


single vessel has its Keel and Deck, its Uelui, its 
Middlemost, ami its Tackle; mnl for the boat there 
unfit lie the Oar. When launched, it can Float, and 
with a Chart may set out upon its Cruise, in the 
courte of which it will often have to Tack before tlio 
Gale. Should a Tempest cause a Leak, the sailors 
will look with anxiety for a Harbor or Haven on tlio 
Mainland; and failing this, even the most skilful 


placed in alphabetical order ; but the amusement they Diver will be liable to Drown. 

offer is best secured by such an arrangement oMliem Now, turning from the learned professions, and’the 
as will shew the treasures ol descriptive phraseology contingencies o f land and sea, let us examine Man as a 
they comprise. The classical duties live again m member iff the great creation; and not small is the 
Bacchus, Mars, and Venus—a well-matched trio; in j help which our English surnames will impart to that 
Flora, Fortune, Muse, and the Musis; the Phoenix compound being in his endeavour to obey the oracle, 
and the Griffin recall the fables of tiie t East; w bile < and know himself. First, they will inform him that 
Mabb and Fay speak to us of my tbs that still linger he has a Bodily structure, a Body, and, nCtt less really, 
in the villages of our land. Classical histoi./ is ri mem- an imlv'dlmg Soul. The feigner has vital organs, sueli 
bered in Damon and Dion ^ Hector and Tioy are nyt as the Ilcad—in old English a Pate, and in low English 
* > .n— mi lnct; neither is Rome nor the Roman fmme; a Noddle. Within the head is a Brain or Brains, 
and though Hannibal reappears, the honoms of the else it will be of little use to its owner. On the top Is 
Latin name are woitliily com mil ted to Cato, Supio, Hair, consisting of many Ilairs, which on the female 
and Ciesnr, who may trace in Dominoy a fragment of head fall down in many a Curl. In front is the For(e)- 
the language m which they harangued and wrote, bead—beneath it, the Eyes; and beneath them, tho 
Modern nationalities are pointed tf'it by French and Cheek, longue and Tooth appertain to the mouth, 
Gaul, Saxon, Dutch, and Dane. The Spqniaid must and so tho face tapers down to the Chin. Why the 
DO content with his Don, but the Turk comes in for a nose is omitted in this inventory of the features is a 
JJntne. North ami South Africa are arbitrarily repre- mystery; so prominent a member must have a keen 
♦ented by Barbm-y and the Caffie; and the sound of sense of the insulr, and may bo expected to set itself 
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to went out the cause. Alone, the head would be in a the Sly, the Proud, the Greedy, abd*the Idle. It is 
sod predicament, and owes mdch to the Nook in joining not considered mueff Amiss to be Lax, Careless, or 
it to tile rent or the body. The Collarbone is not to he Cross; but the consequences are deplorable epoUgh. 
despised, though not to compare with the Heart, the Many a Hbnfellow Ad Meanwell has made a sorry 
Liver, and tho Bowel departments of the system More figure in the world. To l>e Innocent as infancy is not 
than one Limb is demanded for the symmetry of the our lot; but t<#he Meek and Gesftle to all, Hutnblo in 
body; and these are forthcoming in the Arms, with spirit. Constant and Faithful ns our promises, Kind 
the Hand and Hands—and the Leg, with its Knee anfi even to our enemies—this is possible; add in propar** 
Kneebone—and last of all, the Foot, with Us great tion os we Exroll id these qualities shall wo bo deemed 
Toe and the lesser Toes. * Trusty and Worthy: and he who is Good t6 man and ‘ 

Arising out of his physical nature, man has tho power Godly towards his Maker,“las no cause f<fr fear. In 
of movement. Ho ran Tarry or Travel—his motion disposition, what varieties do the walks of life exhibit! 
may bo Slow or Sivift; but without question it will bo The ColrioiXii is opt to milke his neighbour tlie Chill- 
Quick if Uo Inis to take to Flight! As a peUr\h ian, . an, till the Merry manappears. It is natural to some 
we speak of his Gait, which may Stiff or Easy, to be Bold, Vail inn t, Gallant, and Doughty; another 
Awkward or full of Grace. He may Saunter or Skip, is predisposed to net the Coward. The man of Brag 
he nmy Waddle or Dauce. Should he Jump and Slide, talks as a Bouncer, nut seldom do whips into tlie a 
lie may chance to Trip. Should he Go-lig.itly, ho is Boxer. One is Trim and Stiff; a third is Easy. The’ 
tho bcti«.r able to Flitt from place to place. If he acts [ Coy and Dainty may he set ngniuM tho Jolly and the 
the equestrian, lie will regulate the pae* 1 at which to Eager; while it is possible for the Liiely man to have I 
Bide. IBs horse may be an Ambler, or he can make, so much of the Fussey about him ns to hi* fur from 


not considered much Amiss to be Lax, Careless, or 
Crass; but the consequences are deplorable epoUgh. 
Many a Hbnfellow Ad Meanwell has made a sorry 
figure in tlie world. To be Innocent as infancy is not 
our lot; but t<#be Meek and GeAle to all, Humble in 
spirit. Constant and Faithful to our promises, Kind 


Hide. IBs horse may be an Ambler, or he can make , so much of the Fussey about liinj us to he far from 
it Canter and Trot, or put it to tlie Gallop. If it, Pleasant in society—even a Pester and u Bore, 
should Praneo or Kick, it may Fling him fiOm his i JniclicUualli/ cousideied, w(p*perceive ono man to be 
saddle, and for that day at Ica-t his exercise would. Heady with mi Argument, and able Cleverly to eon- 


be likely to Cease. 


duct it, while •another has but a Faint or Cruffe 


As man is endowed with t oial organs we me not conception of wli.it it meam. Tho Brightmiui, the 
surprised tli.it while he can bo Silent, lie may alsu Wise, and tip* Witty, to whom we must add tho men 
make a Noise; animal-like he may Bray, or Howl, or of Fancy and the Hard, aie the companions wo seek, 


Screech; or, using the faculty of speech, he can Clmtt 
so volubly ns to pass for a Chattaway. In private, he 
may Grumble, or, worse still, become a Tattler. In 
public, ho may bo little better than a Bawdor; jet 


being us anxious to slum th<* society of (he Muff, the 
Dolt, tlie Daft, as of him who*>c former acuteness has 
been Dulled by long excess. 

Tiie genus homo has Its i]th’h 1 1 and / eh lion ships, and 


should he Stammer, lie will be less likely to indulge in tlie-e are pretty fullv expressed by tlie following terms 


Twaddle. When able to Sing and to Chant, he is pro- —Male, Baby, Suckling, Child,*Bintt, Hoy, Daughters, 
vided with the means of gratification, exhilarating and Mairiage nnd Wedlock involves a Partner of each sex. 
innocuous. * * Man is the Husband or Younghusband, as the case 

Differences of plu/sii a! appeal mice are often very i nlay be: the Dame may be a Virgin—classically Vitgo 
striking. Some are Tall and Large, others Short and —vulgiuly Wench, or taken from the interesting class 
Small. Of some we speak ns Thick, F.itt, or Stout; of Wjdovis. Cousin and Uncle, and ninny another 
of others as Slight, Slender, or ev»n G.iunt. To.be, Kinsman, form tlie Kindled which Fathers of families 
Bandy is seldom the lesult of anything but negloiflul ninv be p*|*pared to treat with relative amenity and 
nursing. gon 1-will. » 

But human nature is tho subject of deep enm- 1 Lata q and iA,i«/i//K*eon'jtitutc so important a portion 
lions, and these, butli tho brighter and tlie darker, of human occupation, that n liberal inventory of 


nursing. 

But human nature is tho subject of deep emo¬ 
tions, and these, butli tho brighter and tlie darker, 
are of innumerable slndcs. Pain becomes Anguish; 


articles of fare niav he expected in tfte surnames of 


Care deepens into Fear—this into Dread. Sudden tlje land. Meats ot tin* Flesh description are plentiful 


Fright is rarely so injurious as settled Grief. The 
Anger which smokes nmy flame into Wratli and binst 
into Fury. On tlie contrary, there is nu Affection that 


—Gammqp of Bacon, limn, Veal, Mutton, and Giblett; 
with liboity to Friz/le, Fry, or Stew t|)cm. Every 
variety of Fidi and Fowl is also present—from Turtle 


must Gladden*every observer. A Happy state of mind down to Trout, and fiom Chicken up to Goose. Eggs 
may rise into Joy, and this feeling culminates in BfLs. are St hand, with Mustard, Pepper, and Pickles as 
All emotions when intense cause the nervous system condiments. Cabbage nnd Butter nio not lacking. 


All emotions when intense cause the nervous system condiments. Cabbage i 
to Tremble with the excitement they pioduce. , with Pease and many 

As a mouil heinq, man is capable of Virtue and Vice; pudding is on tlie boaid, 
Courage and Zeal may bo displayed for any puipoae;, fruit is in waiting—the 


condiments. Cabbage nnd Butter nio not lacking, 
with Pease ami many a Spice besides* Itice ns a 
pudding is oil tho boaid. As a dessert, every kind of 
fruit is in waiting—the Date, Figg, Clieiry, Almond, 


but Faith or Verity, with Peace, Patience, Prudence, Nut, Orauge, Peach, Plum, liaisiii, Grapes, &c. For 
Hope, and Love, are most frequently associated with tea. there are C.ike, Cnhebiocd, Muffin, Bunn, Honey, 
that which is noblest in human life. Overagninst I and Sugars of every name. Of drinks there is no 
these, however, is Evil in the form of Folly, Vice| and I stint. The temperance man has liis Wells and 
Crime. Bant, Cunt, and Fudge are at all times vexa- Streams, with the addition of Congo and other sorts 
tious; but the Amour that depraves, tlie Gambling that of Tea, also Coffee and Milk; ami the lover of intoxi- 
infimnes, and the Spite that turns tlie milk of human eating liquor is placed in hazardous proximity to Ilfs 
kindness into gall, leave a heavier Blott, and diffuse 6m or Punyh, his Wytts, jelept Port, Sherry, Rnd 
a deadlier "Blight. Philosophers divide all moral CJarel, and his M.ilt compounds of Beer and Porter, 
qualities into Good or Base; and there is go sane Tart, Sweet, and Mellow are borrowed from man's 
mind which is Blank in this respect. It is possible to sense of taste, ns Bound ,and Square to his sense Of 
meet with some Badman, who is so Vile as to be a touch! , _ r hot > 

moral Blackamore—as hero and there some may Wearing apparel mid domestic articles, from a Bodkin 

seem Allgood, nnd Perfect, or Fau’tless. Few would to a Broom, are represented by n long anay.of names. , 
be disposed to apologise for vho Wanton, tho His sight is regaled with a diversity of colours—exelu- 
Prigg or Tricker, tho Bake, the Scamp in general, the sive of the ordinary Browns, Blacks, and Greens—such 
Swindler in particular, or the Tippler, who may be alt as the various Biufs of sky and water—Gray, Purple, ’ 
in one. These, if Found or Caught, would be in some Bed, Velio*, and White the nondescript. _ Bat man is 
Danger of tasting the rigours of tho law; but perhaps also a numbering animal —a capacity w inch in its highest 
os much moral evil and discontent are occasioned by developments separates lmn trom tlie brute; hence we 
other parties deemed lew culpabll—os by tlie Vain, f proceed from the Unit to Two, Twin, Double, Treble* 
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Triplett, up to T« elves. Eighteen. Forty, and a Million. 
Scarce, Few, Mach. And Machmoro are indefinite' term* 
in common use. Mon, too, is a dealer in money —a pro¬ 
pensity which is here indicated <oy the foreign Ducat, 
the obsolete Mite, the Farthing, Halfpenny, Fenny, 
Twopenny, and Poufyd. ’ *' 

He distinguishes Times and seasons —as Day And 
.Night, nml can even imagine d Doubleday. Half- 
niglit it familiar to him. Dark gives place to Dawn, 
and v> on to Neon and Vesper, till the Daily course is 
run. The bucuession of time is lu&rked by Early, Late, 
Later, Last. Monday and Friday are recorded, find 
Middlewcik instead of Wednesday. Wades appe.ir, 
as also January and May, among the months. Mill- 
winter and Winter, Northeast and West, are remem¬ 
bered, besides every other pointMf the compass. Man 
,can measure things to an Ace; and other surnames 
remind us of the Inch, TIalfyard, Yard, Ell, Furlong, 
and Halfacre. The retail trader lias his 1’eek and 
Bushel; the apothecary, his Grain; the liquor meichant, 
his Gallon, Firkin, and finite- 

Of minerals there is a 'Pleasure—the native Copper 
and artificial Brass, followed by Silver, Gold, Pc.nl, 
Ruby, and Diamond. 

"••Our form of goiernmont is a limitnl monarchy, and 
the English have a high respect for Hank. The Court 
Is in pubfic favour, for though we hare ( no Rex, «u e 
have a Monarch w ho nobly wears the Crown, and ( is 
rllied to a Prince who does honour to his lioy.il 
fetation. 

lu contrast with the preceding arc a batch of names 
that enll up anything but chceiful images. The Dead- 
man is the notion of Dentil (also Mort), ami the 
funeral Knell tolls his’Coffin to the Grave. Murthcr 
calls us to meditate on the Graves that single ciinie 
has dug. 

A loug list of surnames descriptive of tame nr, 1 
wild beasts, birds and insects, fishes and fow is, trees 
and flowers, must be omitted, or reserved for another 
occasion. In bringing up the rear of these remarks, 
CatelftiBide, Godbelieve, Gotohrd, Maying. Siieo/um, 
will serve as a «<ew examples of the oddities spipnlded 
Over this list of 2000 words. , 

Nothing can now be raid of the ridiculous combina¬ 
tions of Cliristl&n and surnames frequently to be ,inct 
with. To entl a child, for instance, whot.i we knew. 
‘Napoleon Cluck,’ was just pinning to the, poor bov 
a lifelong jpke. Tiie family name cannot easily be 
changed, but parents may avoid, by a little cxeieise 
of judgment, increasing the laughable and absurd 
associations which are already tiw freely mixed up j 
with the nomenclature of our nativo'realm. i 


O 9 E O L A: 

A XtOMANCF. 

. CHAPTKK LXXXIX.—AN KNEM1 ONI OOKI?1) F(Ut. 

As upon tlio stage of a theatre, the farce follow s the 
grand mclodrame, thiij, tragic scene was succeeded by 
an incident supremely ludicrous. It elicited loars of 
laughter from the men, that, under the circumstances, 
sounded like, tho laughter Of nvutmeU. Maniacs, 
indeed, might these men have been denned, thus 
giving way to mirth with ,a prospect before them so. 

lid gloomy—the prospeet of almost, certain 
death, either at the hands of our savage assailants, 
or from starvation. 

Of the Indians, wo had no present fear. The flames 
that bad driven us out of the timber, had equally 
forced them from, their position, and we knew they 
yr*re now far from us. They could not be near. 
The burnt branches had fallen from tho pines, and 
jfjbk foliage was entirely consumed, so that the eye 


was enabled to penetrate the forest to a great distance. 
On every side we commanded a visla of at least a 
thousand yards, through the interval tptwebn the 
red glowing trunks; and beyond this we could bear 
by the ‘rwiz* of the flames, and the continual crack¬ 
ling of the boughs, that fresh trees were being 
braced within the circle of conflagration, still 
extending its circumference outward. * 

( The sounds grew fainter Apace, until they bore a 
close resemblance to the mutterings of distant thunder. 
We might have fancied that the fire was dying out; 
but tig* luminous ring around the horizon proved 
that the flames well* still ascending. It was only 
because the sounds camp from a greater distance, 
that we heard them less distinctly. Our human foes 
must have been still further away. They must have 
retired before the widening rim of the conflagration. 
Of course they had calculated upon doing so, before 
applying tho torch. In all likelihood, they had 
retreated to tho savanna to await the result. 

Their object in firing the forest waB not so easily 
understood. Perhaps 1 , they expected that tho vast 
volume of flame would close over and consume us; 
or, more likely, that we should lie smothered under 
tlio dense clouds of smoke. This in reality might 
have been our fate, but for the proximity of tlio 
pond. My companions told me that their sufferings 
fioin the smoke had been dreadful in the extreme 
— that they should have been stifled by it, had they 
not thrown themselves into the pond, and kept their 
faces close fo the surface of the water, which of itself 
was several feet below tho level of the ground. 

It had been So me an lioifr of unconsciousness. 
My faithful black had curried me—lileless as he 
supposed—to the water, and placed me in a recumbent 
position among the rest. 

It was afterwards—when the smoke had partially 
cleared away—that the spies were put upon their 
ttmi. Hickman am] Weatherfold, deeply indignant 
at the conduct of these monsters, would not lienr of 
delay, but insisted upon immediate punishment; so 
tiie wretches were seized upon, and dragged out of 
the pond, to undergo tiie formality of an examination. 
It was at this crisis that my senses returned to lue. 

As soon ns the dread sentence had been carried 
into execution, tlio ii dunnt jurors oimc rushing back 
into the pond, and plunged their bodies under the 
wafer. The heat was still uitense and painful to 
be enduied. 

There wore two only who nppeared to disregard 
it, and who shewed their disregard by remaining 
upon the bank; these were the two hunters. 

Knives in hand, I saw them stooping over a dark 
object that lay near. It was the horse that Hickman 
had shot in the morning, I now understood the old 
hunfer’s motiv*. which had hitherto mystified me. 
It was an act of that.dinning foresight that charac¬ 
terised the man—apparently instinctive. 

They proceeded to skin the horse; and in a fevr 
seconds, had peeled off a portion of the hide—suffi¬ 
cient for their purpose. They then cut-out several 
largo pieces of tiie flesh, nnij laid them aside. This 
done, Weatherford stepped off to tho edge of the 
burning timber, and presently returned with an 
armful of half-consufaiwl fagots. These were erected 
into a fire near the edge of the pond; and the two 
men squatting down by its side, commenced broiling 
tiie pieces of horseflesh upon sapling spits, and 
conversing* as coolly and cheerily as if seated in the 
chimney-corner of their own cabins. 

There were others as hungry ns they, who, taking 
tiie hint, proceeded to imitate their example. Tiie 
pangs of hunger Overcame the dread of the hot 
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atmosphere; and m a few mlntjtes’ time, a dozen men have jbeen t rk versed^ tliere were othdlr places wham 
might hare bean observed grouped like vultures the still burned—enough to oppose oar progress. 
arounS the dfe hone, hacking and hewing at the We were stitl besieged bp the igneous element—u 
carcass. completely*confined within the ciri umacribed.bootid- 

At this crisis occurred the incident wludji I have aries of the glade, as if encompassed by a hostile army 
characterised na ludu runs With the exception of ot twenty timetPour number. No^scue could poeslbiy 
the few engaged >n their coarse the lest of us rosih us Btcii our enemies, ro far as our safety was 

had remained in the water Wo were lying rouna comcilied, cunld not have ‘raised the sie^fe." < 

the circular rim of the basin, our bodies parallel to The old huntci’s providence had Stood us m good 
one another, and our heads upon the banlc Wo went stead But for th^ liorsa some of us must have 


not dreaming of being disturbed by an intruder of any 
kind—at least for n time We were no longer m 
dread of the fire, and our savage foennn were ^ir off 
All at once, however, an eneipy »«• dis merel in 
an unexpecte d q»i irtcr—right in the yudst of us J ust 
i» tlie centre of the pond, whire the w iter w is 
deepest, a monstrous form rose suddi nly to the sm 
fate—at the ‘amo time out cars weie crufed with 
a loud bellowing a« if half i scort of bull- hid Ucn 


” v ‘ ‘ IIUI DI/IIIV V* 1**? VISSV9 

suei umbid to hunger or, It all events, Suffered to an 
extreme decree We hid now been four days without 
food, except*what the handful of pine-copes and the 

rscflcsh afforded anjl still tlio fiery forest hemmed 
us ’n '1 here was no iltein itive but to stay where we 
wete, until, as llieknfyi phrtstd it,‘the woods shed 
git < ortl ’ 

Wc were cheered with the hone that another day 
would eff ct tins end, and we might travel with 


set loose into the glade In -fn instant the water was sift tv amid the calcined tilinks anl ova the black 
agitated—lashed into fiun-while the spriy w is smoul icring ashes • 


scattered m showt rs around our lit ids 

Wcud-hkc md suddi n is w is the ippantnm 
there was nothing mistenous about it Hit hideous 
form, tnd deep bonne tone, "were will known to 
all It w is simplyann .illi„ itor 
But foi its enormous sizt, the presence of the 
creature would si inch hive b cn regirded but if 
was one of the hrt,csf of its kind—its bolv in 
length nl oost equtiling the dnnieter of the pool 
with hu„c giunt jaws that sc until c ipible of sw il 
lowing one ot ns it a single ulp’ Its our, li o 
was enough to inspiit cam the bol lest with tin « 

It pioduced tin- effect, anl tic will fiigitcn 1 
looks of those in the water—then contused planum 
anti plaRlimg as tin/ s taniblel tti tli ir fi t in 1 
h ibtened to g t out of it—tliur simultuiioiis rtislu i„ 


But the prospect In fore us was even is gloomy as 
th it ar mne! us While our dread of th* fife declined, 
tbit ol mi human foes increased in .in invert^ 
pi opinion • 

Wc 1 at! but little hope ol gctlin" off without an 
enPountr r J Ik v could traverse the woods is soon as 
w 4 ii woic ci ct mi to be on the loik out With 
them th ti < m ut was still to be settled—the gauntlet 
v 11» 1 e mu 

But we Ii 1 1 „invm htrcir and more fe ir’tRs The 
glut st cow ud it out puty hid become brave, uid 
m one v itid cither for skulking oi hanging back. 
St mil or till, we hal resolve! upon keep ng together, 
ml elifting oui w ij tl rough t! o 1 ostilp hues, or 
h in »■ in tlu ittempt ft w is but the old programme, 
with i s iglit ch in c in the miv ei sc nt 


up the bank and sc itt ling off ov i the oj ui groun 1 Wo waited o ily for another night to cairy the plan 
—all contributed to form i spt taelc ludicrous is 1 into txeuition J he woods would scarcely be as 
exciting. t cool as ue > im_,UL have desired, but hungei was. j 

In less thin ten seconds’ time, the gieat sinrun c cm bunging us 1 he horse—a small one—had 

had the pond to himself, when lie eon inuui to ills ip{* lie 1 i dty stu tl stomide are hard to 
bellowr, and brimlish his tail as if triumph mt it our sui-lv I lie lion s Jij around, ch in puked those 
retreat tint ioutlined mmow, 1 token into higimnts, and 

He was not pernntteil to exult long in Ins tinimph emptied of their iontonts kveii tl o hideous saurian 
The hunters, with several others su/el their idles, w;is a skclAon ' 

and ran forward to the edge of the ponl, whin a A ni r* disgusting spectacle was presented by the 
volley from a dozen guns tciminited the monsters bodies ol the two cum mils lhe heat Jill swpllen 
existence tlu m to c noun >us pioportions, a nek dei om position 

'Ihose wlicf had been ‘ashoic’ were ilrtmly con Ini ilicidy enmmen ed lhe air was loaded with 
vulsed with laughter it the seated fugitives, "but thit*liomd eflluvji puniiii to the dead body of a 
the latter, hiving re covered from their moinentan hum in being 

affright, now joined m the laugh till the wo ids ring Oui e mrades who fill in tho fighl hall been 
with a chorus ot will tachinnitions Cmld the inline!, in i there hail been some talk ot performing 
Indians have hoard us it that moment, thej must the like ofbn for the others lio one objected, but 
have fancied us mad—ol more likely dead and tint nom volunteered to tike the trouble In such cases, 


our voues were those of then own fnends, headed men an oveipoweyed bj in extreme ipithj , and this 
by Wykom£ lumself, rejoicing trier the mfprnal w as flu flv the n ason why tho bo Ii s of the two spies' 
holocaust. wire left uninteried 

With eves bent nnviouslv yvwirds the west, wo 
chactlr xc awuted the going down ot the sun. So long as Ilia 

bri Jit orb w is above the horizon, we could only guess 
a eoMire i ik darkness nt t | K c omUlnm of tlie hre The darkness would 

Hie foreft continued to burn thioughout the night, i nuble us to distinguish that part of the forest that 

the following il it, and the night after Even on the w is still burning, ind point out the direction we 
second day, most of the trees were still on fire Thev shonlfl tike Tho hre sitself would gui de us 
no longer blazed, for the air was perfectly still, and shunning it 

there was no wind to fan the fire into dune It was ffwilight founl us on the tiptoe of expettation, 
seen in red patches upon the trunks, smouldering and md not without hope Ihero was but 1 title noise 
gradually becoming less, as its strength spontaneously among the scathed pines, tho sidokp nppeared slighter 
died out From many of the trees the flje lutd dis- thin we had yet observed it. AH believed that the 

appeared altogether, and these no longer bore nny fires «eie nearly ant, and that the time had arrived 

resemblance to trees, but looked like huge, sharp when we i*ild pass through them 
pointed stakes, charred, and black, as though profusely A n unexpee ted circumstam o put this point beyond 
coated with coal-tar. . conjecture While we stood waiting, the rain began 

Though there were portions of tne forest that might to fall—at first, m big solitary drops; but in a few 


CHACTLR XC 

A COKVIICl IN DARKNESS 

Hie forc'd continued to burn thioughout the night, 
the following d it, and the night after Even on the 
second day, most of the trees were still on fire Thev 
no longer blazed, for the air was perfectly still, and 
there was no wind to fan the fire into fl ime It was 
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minute* it iarf»o pomnyr down a* if all heaven’a 
fountain* hid I ecu opened togetlror. / 

We h nit 1 the phpnomtnon w ith joy , it appeared 
an omen in our favour 1 lie *ncn could®hardly be 
restiamcd from setting forth at once, but the more 
eantious couiiBillulSthe rest 'to pittance, and vc 
stool iw utm*' the del per darkness 
.. 1 he ram 'eon tumid to pour, its clouds lustcmii" 

the in flit As it daikened, scaiccly i sp irk j pc ucd 
umong the tn es 

‘It is dirk enough,’ life el tne impatient Hie 
others f-scutcd, iml allstirtcd loith into the bldck 
bosom of the runud forest * * ‘ 

Wc move 1 'llcntly along, each ti litly 11 his 

gun, and holding it ready for use Mine w 'is e iri d 
in one haul—the othci rcst< 1 if vsl i' 

In this plight I w is not ilonc half i dwen of im 
(omrales hid been ilso ‘«in,il,’ mil t) cilitt vu 
kqt ill the rear The 1 ttu nun inmlie 1 in liont, 
linkman and Weithcifji 1 u t >ig is cm ks 
'Ihe run beat down iq n» us time was no longei 
a fullige to liiteie pt it \s we wilktl uni r th 
burnt branches, the blipk ihu w is dmui i t mist 
our faces an 1 as qiu kly w ish I • fl i mi MoM 
Sf tlio men iwre butli ilel tlicir«< ips wue our 
the locks of ti ur guns to leap tliun dry some 
sheltered their punnug with tl c skirts of tlithr 
cot s , 

In this mnnn rweh 1 ilnnulm irlj hilfainn 
—mo knew not in nhat dntcti n no guile coull 
have found a pith thrinch such i foi st \\ mix 
en’civ ou red to keep stiu B ht on, with the view ol 
getting beyo id out enemies 

So long unmo’ested *w e li 1 begun to h me 
Alas, it miis i monuntiry gk in’ u Men under 
rating the cra r t e our it 1 fbunin 

Ihey had 1 e n « iti 1 m ' us ill tl e time—1 aid ig_,c ? 
our steps, and at som di«tanu oil wtic m iiiliin^ o i 
both sides of t s in tno T i ihel lnus At hilc hi >mn , 

__ of safety, sc wire u tuilly m tl eir ini\st 

Tift dishes if a hundred guns tlnoi,Iylht nmt> 
rain—the whistlin'of i» m »n\ hulk t — n is Ik hist 
intimation mo hid ot tl i lr pio\u utv 

bevel tl fell under the volley— on letimel the 
firo—a few thffught only of flight 

Uttering their slir 11 eric«, the <nv i c^ocl n 
upm us, in tlio darkness, tl j q^cuc^ to out 
number the trees 

&u\e the occMsiontl repnt of a p stol, no oth i 
shots were heard oi filed—no cue thm It ol iclnl 
mg. Ihe foe m is upon us befou theii. w is ti *e to 
draw a ramiod Ihe knife mil hitihet were to be 
tlie arbiters'of tlie fight 

The struggle was sin B uiniry is it yyas slioit, mnnv 
of our brat e fellon s met their dt ith, but i i U kille 1 
his foeman—some two or three film f dim ' 

Wo were soon vanquished How c ould it be other 
Mist ? the enemy wis tire to one They w ro licsli 
and strong—w e u ealc m ith liun oi —almost tin u i lie 1 
—many of ns wounded how could it be othci w iso ’ 

I saw but little of tlie conflict—peril eps no o c * tw 
more, it was a struggle amidst ob curitj—d ikntss 
almost opaque „ , 

With only one hand—and that th' left—I mo quite 
helpless I fire 1 my rifle at randi m, and ha 1 con 
_ trived to draw a pistol, but the bio v of i tomahawk 
nlfflffWtf me from using it, at the same time .striking 
me senseless to the earth 

I mob only stunned, md when my senses returned 
to me, I perceived that the conflict was oyer. 

Bark as it yyas, I could see a number of bliek 
objeas 1>mg neir me upon the fiound, tlicy were 
the bodies oi the slain < 

Some were mj hte comrades—others their foes— 
Jn many instant at locked in each other’s embrace 
Bed Indians were stooping oyer, os if separating them 


On tlie formor they were executing their hideous rite 
of vengeance—they were scalping them. 

A group was nearer—the individual* arhp coniposed 
it yvtre standing erect. One in their midst appeared 
to issue commands,, even in the gray light I could 
ch tmguibli th tee wavinrj plumes Again Oyeolal 

I was not’free, or at that moment I should have 
dishel foiyy ml an! grappled him—vain though 
flic effort might hue been But I was not ftec 
r «osu a 6 cs kiit It oy cr me, as if guarding mo against 
esc ip > 

I peri cive>el the blatlc near at hand, still alive, and 
smni irlpr e me 1 foi \V hy hu 1 they not killed us ? * 

A min approuli ilj.be spot wlieie we lay. It was 
not he with tln f ostrich plumes, though tlio latter 
ipi ued to lnyc sent him As lo drew near, I 
linen eel tbit ho carried a pistol iny hour was 
come 

Ihe man stoopcl oyer me md plated the weapon 
cl s L to in) eai Jo iu) astonishment, he lnod it 
mt > th an’ 

T tl i light 1 c lnl missel me, and Mould tiy agnn 
1’ it this m is not 1 is pm pose, he only wanted a 

lij! t 

\\ lnl th p >w kr whs abl 17’ I caught a glance of 
the counteinnc It yv is an In It ms I thought 1 
lul seen it lctm an 1 fiom some expression tlio 
man tin h u of he ippeared to know me 

He pa in 1 i i| 1 11) iu iy, in 1 piocee le 1 to the spot 
win c J il e wis hell ti[tm 'Ihe pistol must 
lme hultyyo 1 mils In I litaiil lnni fin it a„am, . 
stoipii'jn i bin liar lift i i oyer the peiatreU. forq4j$ 
oi tl e hi i k 

He tl ui r r i an 1 e ilk 1 i ut W 

‘ It is they I oth line ’ 

'Hie mfoi mu ti Pi apicaiel nta mt for him of the 
black pli rues f r the moment it n is giuii, the littei 
luleiel tune cx 1 imation I did not eOmpielienil, and 
tin n w alke 1 in i) 

^lis \ui e pi ure 1 a •an ul u mq icsMon upon me 
I finned it il l ml i in l We Oyrofa* 

Me Mere kipt upon the „round only for a few 
minutes longer until sou e horses yycre 1 rought up 
Up in two if them Tike ini I ucic mi unte J, and 
f i t tie 1 1 1 the s 1 1 Iks 11) «m 1 to ik luce w is 
then e ivcn, ,m 1 with an Imliin liding oi eich Bido 
ol Ub, we \ ere conduct tl aw iy through the woods 


c ii u il i xcr 


ii r i i it i u Mis 


Wo iourno)td tkr light it tie rvhole night. The 
burnt woo lb who left behml, and, hiving iroB’Ctl a 
sty uini, we pasbcd for seven! houis undei a foiest 
of glint oik« pilms, anil magnolias I knew this 
bv tht fn run of the m ignoha blossoms, that, after 
the fe’il itmosj here we lad been breathing, smelt 
sivoet uni lefiibhvig 

.lust as d iy w i breaking, wo arrived at an opening 
in the woods, where our eiptors h iltcd. 

i In opening w as of small extent—a few acres only 
bounded on ill s des by a thick growth of ptlms, 
nagiiolms, aid live-oaks Their foliage drooped to 
the ground, so th it the glade appeared encompassed 
by a y y-t wall of green, tbrovgh which no outlet was 
discernible 

In the gray light I perceived tho outlines of an 
encampment 'ihcre were two or throe tents with 
hoi ses picketed around them, and human forma—sopie 
upnght and moving about, others recumbent upon 
the grnss, singly or in clusters, a* if sleeping together 
for mutual warmth. A large fire was burning in the 
midst, and around it wore men and women seated 
and standing 

To the edge of this camp we had been carried, but 
no time was left nr for obscivation. On tlie instant 
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after halting, we were dragged roughly from odr Jn anather instant 1u% Shadow felt ovwnny face, and 
•addles, and flung prostrate upon the grass We were Yellow^ Jake himself stood within the Circle of my 
next turned npbn oar backs, thongs were tied ordund vision. . < e 

our wrists and ankles, onr arms and hinbsw ere drawn Despite the pigments that disguised the natural 
out to their full extent, and we were thus staked colour of his skm—despite the headed shift, the Huh, 


out to their full extent, and we were thus staked colour of his skjn—despite the headed shirt, the Huh, 
firmly to the ground, like a pair of hides s pi cad out the tmbroidereinegginRg—despitjphe thru biadepitants 
to be dried. . that waved over his bsoif, I easily identified the town. 

Of course, in this attitude we could see no more 
of the camp, nor the trees, nor tho eaith itself—only C nmn\i u 

the blue heavens nbove us * • S * 

Under any circumstances, tne position would hnve , in? m »v*«. 

been painful, but my wounded arm rendued it We had both been tvpecyng him The cry mulatto- 
eifornciating > muo, and afterwards the voice—still remembered— 

Our arrival hail set the canjp in motion Men h I warned ns of his coming 
came out to meet us, and women crosvde 1 over us as I expected to ga/e ^pon linn with dread. Strange 
we lay on our backs There were Inch in squaws it may appear, but'stuJi wns'not the case On the 
among them, but to my suipnsc I noticed tl it most contrary, I beheld lnm with i lceline akin to joy 
of them were of African race—mulittocs, /unbocs, —joy it the si„ht ot those th ee bln' plumes that 
and negrcsscs' no Ided above Ins scowlm ' temples 

For some time they stood over, jeering an 1 taunting 1 or a niornc nt I m irl cd not his ingiy frowns, nor 


We had both bee n expecting him The cry mulatto- 
mil o, and afterwards the voice—still remembered— 
h 1 warned us of lus coming 
I expected to ga/e \jpon linn with dread. Strange 
it may appear, but'aiuh wns'not the case On the 


contrary, i nenuu lnm with i iceline akin to joy 
—joy it the si„ht ol those th ee bln’ plumes that 
no Ided above Ins acowlin • temples 

1 or a niomc nt I m irl cd not his ingiy frowns, nor 


us Theyevtn proceclc 1 to inflict torture—they spit the wi ked tuumph tl at*sparkled in lus eu Tho 
on us, pulled out handfuls of our liair bv the roots, ostnc li fe ithcrs were ilono tho objects of my leg ml 


and stuck, sharp thorns into cmr slcms—all tlr» wlnl 
yelling with a fkmlinh deliglit ml jabl lin’ in 
unintelligible patcis tint ijJ arc 1 a m xtuie ol 
Spanish md Yam tc*i e 

My fcllow-captne fuctl ash idly as myself II mo 
geneousness of c c lour cli tc 1 no e> mj itliy fiom the c 
female fiends B1 »< k and w lute were alike the vie tuns 
of their liellrh sj ite 

Part of tin i iujon I w is il't to conpuhc d 
Aided by t slight icqnuntiik will tie Span sli 
tongue, I male out vthit avis mt ill 1 to 1 c uui 
with us 

'11 e knowlc l"t w is £u fiom nfl l bn ' consol il on 
Wo had been brou lit io the f imp 1 i t tel 


—tliocynosme of nn thon^liCs 1 heir presence upon 
the cit t ot the ‘nail it to 1 mg’ elu idarei a worn! 
lmstcry , fml a*s i mn av is plucked from out my 
los # >ni the picsenu of my life, tho Itro of my 
heaits almnwti n, at as still tiue—O cola vfus true 1 
ii th in in t nt iry exulUtion ot this thought, I 
ilruost foigot tl t p ril th it si iroun ltd me , but tho 
tout of the millitto oik c more rouse 1 me to a 
com l jusn ss ol i ly mMi itn n 

1 < i jo ' ui 111 in 1 1 >m i f mail m in’ triumph 
* 1/; i i t (At 1 ist vcq ( mco ) Both too— 
wlit ml bl i k— in is er md slue—my tyrmt, and 
i n ria il 1 II i 1 l ba 1 

‘Me tie t) lu ? c ltnuic 1 he, after i bnr«t of 


WeweiesiifhcKntly tortur lahtilj lutitwnsnot hcvirsc liu litu ‘mo burn, eh? 1 urn ’liao? 


all we aaere destine 1 to un 1 t o AVt wci t > be tl c 
victims of a gran 1 speed ) ml th « in( ’nil h s 
wtie « xi llin ' in the prosj e t of the si iti u s ifl#i 
mes should afford them 1 oi tins cnly lul aac lien 
citptvud instead of bein'’ / ilhrl 

Into whose hornd hands lnd aae f lit i ^ Mcit 
they human bungs? Were tiny In bans’* (oull 
they be Semin dcs who ebilm uu to tl i e ip’ives 
had luthcito icpelkd eaery ms mia’ion ot t rture f 
A shout arose, as if in mswci to my questions 
Tho amces of ill irounl wue min 0 led m the ciy, but 
the words wtie the same 

‘ j\rtlallo mlro’ mulatto mi o’ 1 tit 1 itlj j*’ 
Tlio tiampling ol many li >ofs uuiounec 1 the irmal 
of a band of horse men 1 ley were those who lul 
been engaged in tho fij,lit—who lnd eouque cl and 
made us c iptive Only half-t do/ n guai Is had 1 1 a 
with us on the night match, md had roiiheil the 
camp along with us The now comtrs wore the m un 
body—who had stiyed upon the field of battle to 
complete the dospoh it on of then faHui foes. . 

I could not sic them, though they aaero neir I 
heard their horses tiampling mound I lay listening to 
that significant shout 

‘ Mulutto-naeo ’ T no, mulitlo-muo >’ 

To mo the words were bill of teinble import The 
plirnse ‘ mulatto mico’ w as not new to me, and I heai d 
it with a feeling ol dread But it was i#im ely 
possible to increase apprehensions already excited to 
their highest. A horrid fate was before mt Tho 
presence of the fiend himself could not liavo mode it 
more certain. i 

My fellow-victim shared my thoughts We were 
near, and could converse On comparinfi our con¬ 
jectures, we found that they exactly coincided • 
But the point was soon settled beyond conjecture 
A harsh voice sounded in our ears, issuing an abrupt 
order that scattered the women aw#y. A heavy foot¬ 
step was heard behind—the speaker was approaching, i 


turn tonic now—ticcs plenty here But no, I 
t acli»vm 1 c Ui i lin Ci t t 'o, st' tar better 

jlu Jit to nn, < ip’irc sometime fc'oipe, hi m ht, • 
in' S incline sc ip , ell'* In, In, ha’’ 

‘J’tflr bun mu m shew v on si ’InP IIo, there' ’ 
be «noutil, nn* n n* to smtie of the bystanders to 
tome it u (jut cl mis riii cm i>—both— face 
tuiif to eanm— l h It' that do h »w, white 
ra» ill—hla* ris ill lo k— nl it ‘ y m'er?’ 

As lie issue 1 throe oi h ’ scui il ot Ins creatures 
pulled up tl c t il c tl at In 1 j i te 1 down our arms, 
ind insui’ is nto c sitfiii, pi«tufe, slewed our 
bol cs loui d till oui fleet be io full upon flic rimp 
I*-*wis in broad daylight—tic him shining 
Illicitly in the 1 livens IJndei such i light, every 
c bjrct in tin c unp w is d stinctlv visible—-the tents— 
the hor cs the mot'ey crowd of hum in oc ujvmts. 

We legir’el not tlusc on two forms alone our 
eyes rested- the well known fums ct my sista and 
Viola lncy wen c’ sc to^etlici as I lnd seen them , 
one c bef( re—\ ml i sc ate 1 w ltli lie 1 1 drooping; while 
th it ot Virgin i n stc l in her 1 ip The hair of both 
was lrn in ’ m dishevelled in uses, the black tresses 
of the maid nnn,ling vviih the golden locks of her 
nustuss ihey wue surronmlel by guards, and 
appearcl uneftn cious ofrour presence 

Hus was lut i >r a turn One was despatched to* 
give them notice of it 

As ithe ml irnntion wit imparted, wo n uic-th em^ 
start, and liok inquiringly around In another 
instant, then eyes were upon us A thrilling scream 
mnounced that wc> were recognised * 

Both cued out together. I heard my sister*# voice 
pronouncing my name I called to her in return I 
saw her spring to hlr feet, toss her arms wildly above 
her head, tfhd attempt to rush towards me. I saw 
the guard taking hcfjd of hor, and rudely dragging her 
iyick. Ob, it was a painful sight! Death itself would 
have been easier to endure. 











a .'“ijfgr were allowed to look upon them no 
^Sudideuly jerked upon our' backs, our ^rrjst 
c onee-more staked tf> the ground, and we tpe 
In our former recumbent attitudes,, 1 

Painful as were our reflections, w« were not allowed 
- to indulge in them l (one. The ntulafto continued to 
stand over us, taunting us with spiteful words, and, 
, worse than ‘all, making gross allusions to my sister 
and Viola. Oh, it was horrible.to hearl Molten lead 
poured into our ears couhl scarcely have tortured us 
more. * v , 

It was almost a relief when lie desisted from speech, 
and we saw him commencli making preparations for 
our execution. We knew tliaf the hour was niyh— 
ll for he himself said so, as he issued the orders to his 
fellows. Some horrible moijd of death I tad been 
, promised; but what it was, we were yet in ignorance. 

Not long did we remain so. Several men were seen 
approaching the spot, witli spades and pickaxes in 
their hands. They were negroes—old lidd-hamls— 
and knew how .to use such implements. 

They stopped near us, and commenced digging up 
the ground. 0 Godt were we to be buried alive? 
jhis.was the conjecture that first suggested itself. 
^Jf true, it was terrible enough; "but it was not 
true. 

The monster had designed for us a still niflVc 
horrible death! , 

Silently, and with the solemn air of grave-diggers, 
tiie men worked on. The mulatto stood over direct¬ 
ing them. He indulged in high glee, occasionally 
calling to us ip mockery, and boasting how skilfully 
he "should perform the office of executioner. The 
women and savage warriors clustered round, laughing 
at his sallies, or contributing their quota of grotesque 
wit, at which they uttered yells of demoniac laughter. 
We might easily have fancied ourselves in the intern,4’. 
regions, in the midst of a crowd of gibbering fiends, 
who every moment bent over, grinning down upon us, 
as if they drew delight from our anguish. 

' W% noticed that few of the men weref Seminolcs. 
Indians thereewere, but these were of dark-com¬ 
plexion—nearly black. They were of the tribe of 
Yamassees—a race enslaved by the Seminolcs, and 
long ingrafted into their nation. Hut most of 
those we saw were black negroes, z&nboes and 
mulattoes — descendants of Spanish maroons, ’or 
‘runaways’.from the American plantations. There 
were many of the latter, for I could hear English 
spoken, among them. No doubt, there were some of 
my own slaves mixing with the imjtley crew, though 
none, of these came near, and I could only note the 
laces of those who stood over me. 

In about half an hour the diggers had finished their 
work. Our.stakes were now drawn, and we were 
dragged forward to the spot where they had been 
engaged. 

* As soon as I was raised up, I bent my eyes’upon 
the camp, but my sister was no longer there. Viola 
too was gone. They, had been taken, either inside 
the tents, or back among the bushes. I was glad 
they were not there. They would be spared the pang 
of a horrid spectacle—though, it was no*; likely that 
from such motive the monster had removed them. 

Two dark holes yawned before us, deeply dug into 
th^eartli. They were not graves; or if so, it was 
IRfSRIRK "our bodies should be placed vertically in 
them. But if their shape was peculiar, so too was the 
purpose for which they were mode. It was soon 
explained. 

Wo were conducted to the edge of the cavities, 
•.seized by tiie shoulders, and pluUged in, each into 
tb« one that was nearest. They- proved just deep 
.enough to bring our throats on. a level with the 
surface, as we stood erect. 

y loose earth was now shovelled in, and kneaded 


firmly .. around us. Store was added, until duf ’ 
shoulders were covered up, and only our head* 
appeared above ground. f ' 

The position was ludicrous enough, and wo might / 
have laughed at it, but that we knew vie wers in our 
graves. The fiendish spectators regarded us with 
veils of laughter. 

" What next?' Was this to bo tiie end of their 
proceedings? Were we to be thus left to perish-' 
fniserably and by inches? Hunger and thirst would 
in time terminate our existence, but oil, how many 
hours was our anguish to last! Whole days of 
misery,we must endure before the spark of life should, 

forsake us—whole diyvs of horror and- Ha! they 

have not yet donp with us! 

No—a deatli like that we had been fhneying 
appeared too easy to the monster who directed them. 
The resources of his hatred were far from being 
exhausted—lie had still other and far keener pangs in 
store for us. ' 

1 Carajo / it is good !’ cried lie, as he stood admiring 
tiie work done.' ‘Better than tie to tree—good fix, 
eh ? No fear’scape— carrai, no. Bring fire /’ 

Bring fire! It was to be fire then—the extreme 
instrument of torture 1 . We heard the word—that 
word of fearful sound. We. were it- die by fire1 
Our terror had reached its highest. 

It rose no higher when we saw fagots biungkt 
forward, and built in a ring around our heads jT#*' 
rose no higher when we saw tiie torcli applied and the 
dry wood catching the ilatne; it rose no higher as 
the blaze grew rod and redder, and we felt its angry 
glow upon our skulls, soon to be calcined like the 
sticks themselves. 

No—we could sufTer no more. Our agony had 
readied the acm£ of endurance, and we longed for 
death to relieve us. If another pang had been pos¬ 
sible, we might have suffered it on hearing those cries 
from tiie opposite side of the eainp. Even in that 
drqnd hour, we could recognise the voices of my 
sister and Viola. The unmerciful monster had 
brought them back to witness the execution. We 
saw them not; but tiicir wild plaints proved that 
they were spectators of tiie scene. 

Hotter and hotter grew tiie fire, and nearer licked 
the flames—my liair, crisped and singed at the fiery 
contact. 

Objects swam dizzily before my eyes—the trees 
tottered and reeled—the earth went round with a 
whirling motion. 

My skull ached as if it would soon split open—my 
brain was drying up—my senses were forsaking me 1 

# ____ . _ 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OP AUGUSTE 
COMTE. - 

As through the narrow portal, the poet approaches 
the Elysian fie! Is, so in seeking to give a slight 
sketch of one of the greatest intellects of his genera¬ 
tion, the writer is forced to refer to circumstances 
of Ids own insignificant existence. 

In 1636, when the world was still youngio me, or I 
to it—algebraically if not otherwise identical positions 
'—fretting under the fancied insufficiency of privato 
tuition in England, with hard prayers I wrung from 
my parents permission to coatinue the studies prepa¬ 
ratory to going to the university, in Paris. Here, in 
each branch nf tne education sketched out for me 
with no scaring hand, I was consigned to the care 
of the first professors of the day. Long afterwards, X . 
learned with what difficulty the lessons of one of these 
had been obtained, but youth though I then was, ■ 

I ztUl fell,' indistinctly indeed, their value. This 









tutor, whose last mathematical pupil Iwas, wM> 

. Augsa^s Comte 

Daily as the mock struckeight '«i the horkgi offhe 
Luxembourg, white tlte ringing of the hammer ou the 
hell yras yet audible, thqdoor.of my room opened, and 
then entered a man, short, rather stout, almost wlmt 
one might call sleek, freshly shaven, without vestige 1 
of whisker or moustache. He was invariably dressed 
in a suit of the most spotless black, as if going to 1 
a dinner-party; his white neckcloth was fresh from the 
laundress’s hands, and his hat shining like a racer’s 
coat. He advanced to the arm-chair prepared for 
him in the centre of the writing-Able 4 laid his hat on 
the left-hand corner, his snuff-box was deposited 
on the same side, beside the quire of papei placed 
in readiness for his use, and dipping the pen twice 
into the ink-bottle, then bringing it to within an inch 
of his nose, to make sure that it was properly filled, he 
broke riilence: ‘ We have said that the chord All, &c.’ 
For three-quarters of an hour he continued ins demon¬ 
stration, making short notes as lie went on, to guide 
the listener in repeating the problem alone; then 
taking up another valuer which lay beside him, he 
went over the written repetition of the former lesson. 
He explained, corrected, or commented, till the clock 
struck nine; then, with the little finger of the right 
hand, brushing from his coat and waistcoat the shower 
of superfluous snuff which linri fallen on them, lie 
pocketed his snuff-box, and resuming his hat, he us 
silently as when he came in, made his exit by the 
door, which I rushed to open for him. This man 
of few words was the Aristotle of Bacon of the 
nineteenth century. 

Thus for a year I daily sat a listener, not always 
attentive, and to the last but dimly conscious of t^e 
value of lessons which I can never forget in their 
higher meaning, though the angles and curves which 
they explained have long since become to me more 
meaningless than hieroglyphics. 

One would think that such a teacher, gliding in 
and out like a piece of clock-work, without an inter¬ 
change of any of the gentle courtesies of life, would 
raise only a repulsive feeling in his pupil. It was in 
vain I tried to break through the coldness of (jur 
relations, to establish that little preliminary gossip in 
which I have found some teachers too ready to employ 
all the time of their lesson; he seemed to say that he 
had nerved himself to n disagreeable duty, and that 
nothing should turn him from it. Only twice did I 
.even succeed in gaining proof that he had something 
mortal in his composition. I had* been six \v|eks 
under his tuition, and still persisted, with more, per¬ 
haps, of malice than of ignorance, in using the most 
abominably ungrammatical French in my written 
repetitions of hia lectures. One morning he lost 
patience at*somc solecism more excruciating than 
usual; and laying down.his pen, he turned 40 me, 
and said: ‘Why do you persevere in writing such 
barbarisms?’ ‘You know I am a foreigner,’ said 
I; ‘how should I do better?’ ‘You can at least do 
better than this: write as you speaks’ and he resumed 
his pen, correcting every fault of language. From 
that day, there were few grammatical blunders in my, 
papers. Once again, and this time less wilfully, I 
encountered the same mild anger. I was at the 
time studying very hard, generally thirteen hours 
• .day of book-vrork—a folly bitterly expiated and, 


• steaeVaud .-I wm ; Wt 'Unity 

• ihidnig|k “'One . 

work than psual,I ngdded dv^-Yhi^tijt^"; / .^itl? v ' 
no straining ofthe ears, could I:driuk' - jk;i^’Jw^u»f , v . 
with no-foecingsof the Eyelids, Vft p tiled! open. ^4 j 
dared not rise and talje a few ttlfis in tha roonti,'^ .’ 
this would have been a violation of our hdbite. Hot j 
sat till the humming of the foice, and the scraping of^ 
the pen, acted like a jullabp, and I was already 'three -, 
partf asleep, when suddenly a change of tone aroused 
me, and the,words, ‘But you sleep,’ recalled me 
mi «elf, only to see my tutor stalking out of, the room) 
while I vainly tried to latch and appease him. The 
next Uny, lie resumed the Ibssop where he hod left off. 
on the one previous to my nap, but not a word of. 
reproach was uttered, or of apology allowed, by the 
insulted sage. 

From that day, I begat; to love Inna. Cold or 
abstracted as he seemed, tfic intellectual giant hence¬ 
forth won almost impercepybly on the youth. I 
could not feel, much less measure hia greatness, but I 
acquired an interest in the dry science lie taught mo f 0 
and had I continued under his charge, I might have • 
berime a mathematician. I had been taught to fear, 
noli to revere my masters; if I had a liking for 
any, it had been in proportion to ids laxness ; and I 
now found myself half unconsciously, and quite unac¬ 
countably, gliding into a son of affection for the most 
unapproachable, the most uncongenial of them all. I 
was then the most unreasonable of boy-mortals. I 
eannot, therefore, suppose that this feeling was due 
to the sway of pure reason over my mind ; I can only 
tlonk that it arose from an instinctive perception of 
the smothered kindliness which entered so largely 
into his composition. 

I returned to England to ‘keep halls,’ and devote 
myself to a nsw range of studies—stigmatise^ A ■. 
believe, by Ay masters and pastors as pure idleness, 
because not set down in their books; add it was two 
years before I was agtiin in Paris. By that time I 
had become acquainted with what was .published of 
the Philosophic Positive. From its pages I had learned 
that my old rator was a great man, though hardly yet 
a celebrated one. I had learned to contrast liis 
earnestness with the lniswz fairs of others; and a 
visit to him was one of the first pleasures which 1 
promised myself in the capital most fertile in pleasure 
to yoStliful visitor* Mindful of the showers of snuff 
which lmd too often attacked my sternutatory 
muscles, I carried him a Cumnock snufAbox, with: 
one of our Ayrshire pebbles in the lid, apd was . 
delighted to find it graciously accepted. He put it 
at once into a drawer of his writing-table, and then 1 
told me that he had given up the use of snuff. He 4 
said tffat he had withdrawn entirely from the world, 
to devote himself without distraction to the politics of 
his philosophy—that he no longer even read the 
newspapers, and had weaned himself from every 
superfluity. 

It was not till 1851 tlwt I again saw him. He was 
tiicn the acknowledged chief of a school, and renowned, . 
if not admired, among all thinkers, I had some little 
trouble in finding his abodc^ and it was wit h a beat io" .. 
heart that I pulled the bell-string. An old geptlp- 
mau iu a dressing-gown, with a black neckerchief 
strung round his throat, opened the door. f almost 
thought I had misunderstood the porter's directions. 

‘ Monsieur Comte ?’J inquiringly said. 

‘It is I, sir,’was fce answer. 

The change in hit appearance intimidated me, and 
I hesitatingly ment|>ned my name. At once he put 
out his hand and drew me into his sitting-room. , 
Here I was able to remark the wonderful change 





CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


Which had come over his expression since wo l/d last days, nothing can be ipore striking than the terms in 
met. . He now reminded fee of one of thort trftdieval which he writes of all these iq ■**-' - — ’ - • 


ce to his Poti- 


pictnrcs which represent StfFrancis ( wedied to th-ism; liis self-reproaches .for his want of tenderness 
Poverty. There whs a mildness in those attenuated —he ha<l never failed in duty—towards iiis mother, 
features that might bo called id^il rather than his unbounded veneration for lua St Clotilda, and his 
. itunian; through tlHi. lmlf-closed eyes there shone the respect for the enlightened ignorance ofhis unlettered 
very soul qf him wiio had doubted whether lie had forvant, afford a psychological study as curious as it 
any tiling more than intellect. ‘I did not recognise is touching. 

you,’ he said, opening a drawer; ‘ but I think of you In the beginning of last September, I was again in 
almost daily. See, I stil^ have .your box, and I keep 'Paris. As soon ns I had fixed myself in lodgings in 
my seals in it, so that I am often reminded of you.’ the same studious quarter in which I had first known 
lie spoke unreservedly of ,the honourably poverty to him, I sought out the abode of my old master. It 
which the last revolution, in depriving him of his was n* autumn evening when I stumbled into the 
modest competence, lmd reduced him, and he told gloomy ports cuchbx of his house. The porter was 
mo how the generous saerifices/rf some of his disciples sitting on the sill of his lodge, knitting a worsted' 
had relieved him of thef. cares of material existence. stocking in tho twilight. ‘Is it here that Monsieur 


He indulged mo with a long conversation, every 
word of which filled me with fresh wonder. lie was 
no longer the rigid thinker, regular and passionless as 
mechanism; he- seemed to have renewed his youth, 
to have added something tcfliis former sclfi but how 
or what, I could not at the time imagine. In terms 
unintelligible to me, hif-referred to relations which 
Jjnd given impulse to his affections: he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the Italian poet--, and of .Shale«pcaro 
and Milton, whose works ho had learned to rca<L in 
tho original; and—() surprise!—taking irom Ids 
chimney-piece n well-thumbed copy of the Jmittitmn, 
ho said: ‘I read some p.iges of this book every 
morning.’ 


Comte lives ? ’ was my question. ‘ Yes, sir,' answered 
tiie man without rising or lifting his eyes from his 
work. ‘ Is lie at liotpe ? ’ ‘ He was buried this 

afternoon.’ 

I never received a greater or more unexpected 
shock. II is temperament and his healthy habits 
seemed to promise a long career; and tho last time I 
hud talked with him 1 , lie had been speaking of tho 
employments ho had marked for his old ago, when 
iio should be no longer capable 1 'of working nt liis 
philosophy, for lie had rigorously determined tho 
period when iio should retire from what lie considered 
liis apostolate. 

I shall neither defend nor criticise his svstom. It 


I already had had enr.«e to suspect that under that is a subject too nbstriiq» for these pages, anil to which, 
frigid mask which he wore in earlier years, an inipul- I could not do justice. That it contains many truths, 


sive nature and warpi affections were concealed ; I 
had licavd at the time that the little keepsake I had 


that it is a wonderful monument of a wonderlul mind, 
few or none will deny, but fewer still will be found 


brought lmd pleased him so much, that in speaking of to accept his philosophy as a yhnle. He looks only 
it few days afterwards Ids eyes glistened; I undey. on the positive, that is, the material side of nature, 
stood, therefore, that far w ithin him was a loving ho lias no tolerance either tor spiritual weaknesses or 
soul; and I now learned, from a hook which ho pave spiritual aspirations, lie is a system-maker, and in 
me, tho story of how lie had found and lost the liis love for liis system, lie is unjust botli to liis kind 
ommterpiirt, the other half, which It:: had so long ant 1 to himself. A true child of tho Involution, the 
sought. The history' of tin* platonic lovt' to which qualities which lie possesses and which lie wants aro 
lie owed the Hite development of his iiifeetioih, is a equally striking; but I do not fear to say that what* 
strange one, and the story of its heroine one of the ever pure morality and true conceptions abound in 


saddest in th^liistory of crime. 

Madame Clotildc de Vaux was tho wife of a inan 

_1. I_V. 1. „ 1 t I. 1 I ■... _ 1 


his works aro the genuine productions of Augnste 
(him to, while the childishness and pedantry which 


whose misconduct had brought upon him a condcin- a ho distinguish them may bo laid at the door of tho 
nation to tlm galleys for life. If not 1 lie* (riginal of conventional frenchmau. 

' the dlailrc iflicole in the A/i/stei ics of Paris, his career 
had been too Similar to the one so hideously drawn ' 1 

by the novelist. This ladv united to youth and an , SN O tV-f) III V T 

unspotted reputation a poetic temperament' and AVlNtKli - s -„ h!tc ,,., nnw „, w ., ou cvcry bonffll , 
literary talents of a high order. She was pining t 7 h ' 

in cheeriest solitude, neither wife nor widow, a state The summer fimra-.i .and fruits died long ago, 

void of.liope, and incapable of forgetfulne--*, when Their grata is gone, their graves are covered now 

she met Auguste Comte, the man of austoic morals 'With tablets of pure snow, 

and unenguging manners, but towards whom she felt 

t the secret attraction I have spoken of. The acquaint- And hopes and jays, sweet blossoms of the heart, 

' anco quickly ripened into a fiiendsbip, which before And griefs Unit only iiuinaq hearts can know, 

long beeamo an absorbing though platonic passion. In space as b.ief have lived, but to depart 
It was she who had vpened to him the treasures of And hide ’neatli mcm’ry’s snow, 

poetry, she was the Beatrix who awoke in biru the 

feelings of affection, and under whoso guidance he T would not sing of these; my cheerful verse' 
trod the ideal world of Sliukspearc and Bante. Cun timl a happier emblem, as I go „ 

hMjil brier and bramble, nature’s primal curse, 

AH beautified with snow. 

Methinks, there springs no ‘ root of bitterness,’ 

No stinging care, no thorny shape of wo, 

But love may Clothe it in a fairer dress. 

As these are clothed with snow. 

* 1. J. 


So greatest and most glorious things on ground 
May often need the help of weaker hand. # 

It was a friendship late found and early lost*' for the 
lady was cut off in the prime of her years. But her 
influence* did not cease with life; her imago haunted 
him like a celestial vision for the remainder of liis 
days. In lier he imagined that he,had seen humanity 
carried to that highest perfection 1 which he believed 
■ to o« tho end of our destiny, and lie unite!: her in his 
prayers with Ids mother and a rnalo servant who 
' 'Waited oil him to the last. 

To one who had known Augnste Comte in former 
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THE GENTLE liEADKJt. 

ITavikg written a good deal for the general public 
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a initter of course, but ns one about which, On tl» 
contrary, there existed no little suspicion : he in 
! regarded with an eye not so much of respect as of A , 


without receiving any acknowledgment from that eulain airectionate wateliaulness, and his supposed 
particular member o( it, the Gentle Holder, I, for scruples are combated with a sort of tender authority, 
one, am not going to flatter him any longer. It is j as though the author were hia father-in-law, and an 
my private belief that he never ^nuclinsed a book in .uclibisliop. In battle-scenes, again, and stirring inci* 
his life. I doubt whether he ever even went so h.r ns dents or that kind, this slave of literature Is commonly 
to subscribe to a liMary. I believe him to be a sort cirrigd to a slight acclivity, commanding not only a 
■of person who borrows volumes fiom the book-shelves good general view of what is going forward, but—to 
of his friends, and writes in peneil ids idiotic remmhs jin IgA? by what he is made to see—a very particular 
upon the margins of them. It is exceedingly impiob- one also; and I have even known the Gentle Reader, 


able, if he does buy books, that ho ever bought any 
of mine, because, in plain truth,•the Gentle Reader is 


upon one occasion, to lmv e been shameful!) inveigled 
into a tree, under promite of becoming spectator of a 


unavoidably n fool. Otherwise, would authois, who deadly combat, only to be competed to listen to some 
are conscious of having been insufluably stupid anil heroic veises of the seducer, who, taking advantage 
prosy, or of being about, to Income sg in their next of the poor fellow b stationary position, inflicted a 
chapter, so unanimously appeal to his good-nituro good three rioren. Nobody but a very weak-minded 


and foolish forbearance? They take such liberties 
with liiip, and place him in sue h positions as would 


person, indeed, would suffer himself to be treated in 
this manner more than once, whereas there is no 


bo resented by any pi rsmi of proper sense and feeling nioie cessition Rian limit to the persecution of the 
When a love-scene is about to be deseitbcd at any Gentle Rcidig. That be is put upon thus remorse- 
intolerable length, the Gentle Reader is commonly lessly, srtid attacked witli tins impunity? that every 
lugged in as a third party, and made a coufidint of, scribbler hails Him a 9 his friend, and leads him 


whether he will or no, by the two silly young folks. 

It is, first of all, favvningly insinuated tli.it lie, the 
Gentle Reader, knmvR all about it, being, ns lie is, so 


thiomjh all the stupidest Beenes by the button-hole, 
is, no doubt, because of his gent'eness. The Gentle 
Renfler is unable to say no, or bo to a goose-quiU. 

XT _ _ at __ V _ . a . . .1 IV . .1___J *_». 


fascinating an iiKlhiilu.il, ami having been the object No.mlhord.ireb to trtat the ttiadcr—pure ainiflle 


of adoration of so many hearts; and then the whole —in any such way. On tho contrary, 1 ms connection 
tedious matter Is laid before lam in all its turtle-dov ( e with that gentleman is wholly of a business character, 
monotony, while the melancholy details are dwelt upon and no* obligation la supposed to bo upou either side, 
with a sentimental distinctness, to which inipiopriety The Courteous Iteadei, even, is not so great a ninny 
itself would be almost preferable. ns the subject of this paper, and is addressed, with hat 

In descriptions of scenery especially, this patron of m hand, indeed, but yet as a reasonably lll-tertlpered 
tho novelists lias to go through a very great deal for individuil witli whom absurd liberties are not to bo 
their sweet sakos; lie lias to accompany them, if he taken. Our Fair Readers—who aic ‘always in the 
will be so good, to inaccessible heights, where yio plural, Slid, I think, supposed to be the sharert'Of an 


foot of man 1ms never before trodden, and w here the 
shriek of tho goshawk, or other bird unknown except 
to ornithologists, alone is heard; Or lie has to wander 


eternal friendship which 1ms lasted thirteen weeks at 
a boarding-school, and who lean over the same pages 
witli arms round each other’s necks, and in mutual 


among hanging woodlands, hand in hand with the tears—are trifled with somewhat, and not set at a very 
writer, until I>» is deposited upon a dampish hank, by high intellectual estimate; but still they have not that 
the side of a stream, whose course is presentlygsom- Catholicism of character which admits of their being 
pared, at prodigious length, to tho life of man. When so contiguously ill-treated os*he Gentle Reader. The 
the novelist, Indeed, is inclined to moralise, the Gentle Dear Reader is only apostrophised by femald^mfers. 
Render is apostrophised as though ho were Lord who endeavour by that unjustifiable emollient to 
Bacon, or Dr Paley, and made accessory to the most blind the' judgment and enlist the affectidns on 
uninteresting and illogical sentiments of the author’s, their side. 


respecting being and human responsibility. »Ii religion 
be the subject, the Gentle Reader is made a party to 
the strangest 'views,’ and that sometimes by no 
means in the pleasantest manner; his opinions being 
taken to be identical with those of the writer, not os 


ty.*U religion # The General Readjr ie at tlie head of a totally 
tde a party to different class. He ii In the author's eyes, the ring- 
•times by no Render of the unappmclatlng and illiterate mob; of 
opinions being tha^faction—and it ir sometimes considerable—which, 
writer, not as -is sure to decline to read, and far more to buy, his 
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.book. When a chapter is ahput to be devmed to 
• subject which the writer does not quife undirstand, 
or A about tq be filled with gf t-up and lUittilcessary 
technical expressions, the General Reader lsYwarned 
off in tlie opening, sentences,* as by f trespass[boftrd. 
He is reeommonden, in a footnote, to buy another 
work of thfe author’s, written in a more populai style, 
and not to read any mod; of that which lie lias in his 
hand, because he won’t uddersttyid it. The Intelligent 
Bender, and the like, are, at the same time, flatteringly 
beckoned on, it is true; but everybody jtnows pretty 
well what is coming, and skips the chapter. This 
notice to the General Reader *is the first open declara¬ 
tion of that contempt which tils author secretly enter¬ 
tains for ’many even of his own clients. A sneering 
reference to the Casual Reader spiedily follows. The 
Casual Reader will not peruse, and will not understand 
if he does peruse; will not be entertained, and if lie 
is entertained where no entertainment is meant, 
ought to be ashamed ofhimself; will fail to mnrk, or, 
•having marked, will not he able to carry it in his 
“'mind to the place where it will he ta.cful to him; will 
skim too hastily—in fact, the Casual Reader is peri- 
pbrastic.iUy informed that lie had better shut up* the 
book, go home, and get to bed. Having thus lashed 
himself into fury, and tlio worst passions ot his pro¬ 
fessional nature being fully aroused, the author 
throws aside the last rag of courtesy, and falls tootli- 
and-nail and steel-pen upon the Vapid and Irrc floetive 
Reader himself. life has been waiting for him for 
some considerable time. The bonds of sympathy 
I between the writer and the public have been long 
| gradually loosening, and are now utterly dissolved. 

Scarcely anybody is ignorant that, under the name of 
| the Vapid nnd Irreflcctive Reader, the autiioV is, in 
^l&Iity, anathematising everybody, fjpmi that unfor¬ 
tunate subject he avenges htmsolf, with a .hideous 
malice, for the servile adulation, which he has lavished, 
in other places, upon the Gentle Reader, and others of 
that kidney. The slave, as generally happens, is now 
become the tyrant. Glowing duller nnfe duller in^he 
matter of the work ho is composing -, r and what 
is «more, being well aware of it himself—lie waxes 
fierce and rrwre intolerant against that increasing 
majority of the reading public who Rio unlikely to 
read him. The only person, indeed, who dan ho 
compared to the Vapid and Irreflcctive Reader as a 
type of dil that is base and foolish, is that equally 
denunpiated individual, the Sinner, who is the target 
of the divines. In the latter ease, by soon' fortunate 
arrangement of our ideas, we rarely associate the 
object of so much invective with ourselves; but, in 
the former, we cannot fail to recognise some' of our 
o.wn familiar lineaments. Still, there is in tiiis an 
honest outspeaking .and an acknowledged misunder¬ 
standing between the author and Ins unnpprcciators, 
which is to me infinitely preferable to that hypo¬ 
critical deference lie pays to.the Guitls Ilea.'or. Any 
allusion to him—and, indeed, to any Rcat.or—only 
helps to destroy what little reality the writer may 
—ha ve h ad the pood-fortuue to invest ins scenes witii. 
and to'Break that web oi fancy which. Apo'lo knows, 
it is hard enough for him to weave. Moreover,* 
as I have said—and this 'consideration has much 
weight witii me—there is little or nothing to be got 
out of the Gentle Reader. The very mention of Imn, 
indeed, is a literary toadyism ;ffrom the practice of 
which, os of all oilier toadyism^, no tree benefit can 
be ever possibly derived, 'n.terefore, though my 
fgfsfeb'cen of the pen may tremble at my audacity, 
the unaccustomed public knit its indignant 


[ brows, I hereby declare that I. do not care tliree 
halfpence—the absurdly ridiculous price of this 
superlative periodical—whether thisfpaper off mino 
shall please the Gentle Reader ot not. 


‘THE GARDEN OF FLOWERS.’ 

*Thk eager craving after knowledge evinced by all 
classes of the commuAta^kn*, in these latter days 
'of the world's hlbtory, *«s i//oned-.into existence an 
immense ndWber of-bo< As'treating of every science 
and art, frMtahttfOnomy to angling, ilk what is gener¬ 
ally tprrne$’ipRg£»pular manner. A popular work on 
science, however; is.not the one thtpg«new under the 
sun. A certain Antonio Tnrquemada wrote and 
published a book of tiiis description in Spain, as far 
back ns the middle of the sixteenth century; and it 
achieved a very widely extended popularity for itself. 
It was translated into nearly, if not quite, all of the 
European languages; bibliographers reckon its edi¬ 
tions by hundreds. Nor need we be surprised at the* 
geiitr.il favour in which it was held. To nn attractive 
title, The (iaufrn of Fhwcrs, it added about six 
hundred of the most .marvellous stories, selected from 
I lie various authors then considered the standards of 
scientific knowledge. These metaphorical flowers of 
the garden of science arc pleasingly and appropriately 
introduced to the icadtr ns tin* conversation of three 
friends—Antonio, Bernaido, and Ludovico—in a real 
garden decoiated with natural flowers. In most 
instmees, each speaker,’ as lie adds his flower or story 
to the collection, assigns Ins authority, saying—‘as 
I’liny hath it.’ ‘as it is written in Snlinus,’ ‘as it may 
be seen in Olaus Magnus,’and so forth ; the fathers 
of the Church, too, arc frequently quoted in a similar 
fashion, and the f whole forms if v.ry remarkable reflex 
of the state of general nnd natural science at the 
period in which it was compiled. 

Like the progress of an explorer of a new country, 
ttye world’s advance in knowledge can only be 
correctly estimated by looking back to the landmarks 
left on the ground already passed over. Than the 
(ia/thanf Flunett, we could not have a better land¬ 
mark for tiiis puipose. It was long the companion of 
the grave ami learned, and was dedicated to a ripe 
scholar, Sarmento do Soto Mayor, bishop of Astorgas, 
rejoicing in as many other names, designations, and 
titles as none other than a Spaniard could possibly , 
possess. Let us then, hand-in-hand, friendly reader, 
enter tiiis antique garden, and discovei what waB the 
general knowledge among men of learning about three 
hundred years ago. 

Tl.c time friends, having met in the garden, sit 
down, under the shade of a tuft of trees, on the hank 
of a liver; and soothed with the pleasing sound of the 
clear stream and murmuring of the green leaves, 
contemplate tlio dowers—‘so diverge in form, so 
datply in coloui, os if nature had used her extreme 
industry to s' ape, paint, ami euaroel them.’ This 
naturally leads the conversation to the works of 
nature in general, which forms the first day's dis¬ 
course or chapter, entitled, ‘Many tilings worthy of 
admiration, which nature hath wrought, and daily 
worketli in men, contrary to her common and ordin¬ 
ary »iiirse of operation.' , Hore we Oread of whole 
nations having heads like dogs, and feet like oxen; of 
a tribe of one-footed people, and of several varieties 
of tailed men—some having tails like those of 
peacocks; others whose vertebral terminations re* 
scmbled those fcf horses; while a third had thick 
bushy trita like foxes. Indeed, there could be no 
doubt about the latter, for Bernardo speaks of a race 
of (ox-tailed men that then existed In Spain. Their 
ancestors had offended a certain St Torobius, who 
thus punished .them ist ttmh teeularm . It may not 
he generally known that a similar story is still told of 
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a district In England. St -Augustine it said, byotie 
old monkish Chroniclers, to have endowed the podpla 
of a piftpt of Kdht with tails tiko fishes, because (hey 
preferred* fishing to listening to his sermons. Bat 
though the story is still alhided to as i vulgar 
reproach, we .must say to the) reader, In the quaint 
words of our author, ‘you commit no deadly sin ( 
though you believe it not.’ 

After e> long discourse, stMt Amazons, tho three 
fHeods speak of *a Jeroe Swjp^andJwLgaeat courage, 1 
though only these' spans’ in lesU$n/%dfed pigmies. 


(Heads speak of ‘aileroepeoftasni 
though only these' spans’ in lea*t 
* They inhabit Jli^jgttor part' or 
east, near the, Swing of the river 
•ttoh times as It hi in other places 

_. _ I_ m _,__.1 . _ 


df springs, risers, and Ja$gi' * We have littid, 
about tiw Slffots specified, springs and 
hyg the cnjbvorsfttion 'to the ’fbnP'-gfeat 
rationed in Scripture as suraiqndiftg, tho 
f Kden: and nearly the whnie is 

«•*«" (P with a'discussion respet^ing the exact* fife 
of tliolierrestrial parading. This, though g favourite 
subjwf of discussion at the period, forme a tdrlrlii|» t ' 
dry (fie now ; so wo shall para on to the next day. *v 
1 Tho third day's rosversajion turns upon ‘,fahcfhs,‘ 


led pigmies, visiqps, spirits, enchanters, charmers, witches, and 
- toward the hags.’ Afterp deal of curioiyi matter, the friends come 

r whqre, at to ■» conclusion, as contrary to that of Aristotle and 
the cranes the ancicuts, ns it is to the ideas of the modern ghost- 

si. A :. _ _i ___ ... i ... is. . 


come to lay their eggs, and to bring/ip their young belie ars and spirit-rapners—namely, that all appari- 
ones, about the river-sides; whose coming, so soon as tions proceed fi ont the iinsils njdfip. We are told that 
the pigmies perceive—because they are so lit'le, that there a-o six degrees of those very numerous and 
the cranes regard them not, but do them mui li hurt, troublesome gentry. The first, in the upper regions of 
as well in their persons ns in eating up their victuals the* air, attends to thunder, lightning, hail, and snow'; 
and spoiling their fruits— thfy join themselves in the second, in the lower part of the atmosphere, causes 
groat numbers to brpak their eggs. And to picpare heavy rains, blights, frost?, storms, and whirlwinds; 
them selves to this terrible fight, tliey mount upon the third, on earth, has quite enough, indeed too 
goats and rams, and in very goodly equipage, go much, to do with the affiihs «f man; the fourth, in 
forward to destroy this multiplication of cranes, as to the waters, presides over inundations and shipwrecks; 
a most dangerous and bloody enterprise.’ the fifth, in the upper strata of the earth, occasions 

Of tho existence o? the pigmies, the friends have no ejitljquikes, and accidents in mines and wells; the 
manner oi dbubt. They tell us that tho Tyrians, sixth, still lower down, is actively employed in the 
whose commerce led them to the extreme ends ol the pla(/> unmentionable to ears polite. Among all these, 
earth, retained numbers of these valiant little people tin re are well-dcliited gradations of rank, from the 


as mercenary soldiers; that, in short, the pigmies are 
no other than the Ganiniadins, who hanged their 
shields upon the towers of Tyft, ns we may read m 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the book of K/ekiel. 
And we must ourselves add, that the l.i lief in a 
nation of pigmies prevailed to a comparatively late 


‘arch-eniniy’ Satan himself, down to the lowest stoke. 

We here loam how it was that witches and wizards 
were generally deserted, in their utmost need, by the 
fiends with »l om they had formed engagements. In 
their ignorant c, they bad niado contracts with low, 
vulgar demons, that bad neither power to fulfil, nor 


period. Few of tho old museums vvPre without the suillcieiit honourable feeling to carry out, their engage- 


skeleton or embalmed body of a pigmy; and it was 
no earlier than the last century, vviun Dr Tyson, in 
an elaborate anatomical woik, lirRt proved that all 
those embalmed bodies and skeletons were t ly> 
remsins'of monkeys. 


incuts. In all cases, however, when the bargain was 
made with a demon of rank, the terms were most 
h mourwbly fulfilled, though the extreme penalty of 
the bond was ahv-nys exacted. Indeed, some nec” / * 
manectsof siJ^ieilntivc cunning and audacity, managed 
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From the dwarf to the giant is no more distant a to chesJt the demons—‘ turn a corner jinkin’/ a* 
step, than from the ridiiulons to tho sublime. One Bums says; but* of sfleh highly presumptuous and 
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Boeacius, who saw it himself, is given ns the authmit) 
for tho following story: ‘Near Trapani, in tSmly, 


dangerous experiments, the less said /he better. 
Veeicftimneers who wished to possess a private 


certain labourers, digging for chalk under the foot of demoniacal attendant of their own always at hand, 
a bill, discovered a cave of great widencs. Filtering could have ane (oniined in a ring, button, box, phial, 
into the which, witli light, tliey found sitting in the or other small portable article; but, ns a high-caste 


'fhidst thereof a man of such monstrous hugon< ss, 
that, astonished therewith, they Ucd to the villa p, 


demon would not submit to Bueh eonfliAmient, and a 
low-ciste one could not be depended upon, it was 


reporting what they had seen ; then, gathering usual fn such traimetions to secure the services of 


together in greater number, with torches and wea¬ 
pons, they returned to the cave, where they found 
tlte giant, whose like was never heard of before. 
In his left hand lie held a mighty stnif, so great and 


a low-class fiend, at the same time taking a bond for 
their due fulfilment,from one of the upper ten*thousand 
in devildom. The host flung, however, that a magician 
could have a devil confined in was a horse. He could 


thick as a great mast of a ship. Seeing that lie then make journeys of incredible distance in the 
stirred not, tliey took a good heart and drew near shortest periods, and alway s find profitable employ- 
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him; but they had no sooner laid tlteir hands upon 
Mm, than lie fell to ashes, the bones only remaining— 
so monstrous, that the very skull of bis head conhl 


ment for the imprisoned fiend; an object sometimes 
of very great consequence. 

Of planetary influence, we are told a curious story. 


hold in it a bushel of wheat. Ilia whole skeleton being to the following effect: Abel, the son of Adam, fora- 
measuted, was found to be 140 cubits in length.’ seeing tin* deluge, ami naturally anxious that the 
To arrive at such a size, the man must have lived recondite secrets, so dearly purchased by eating the 
every long tithe; so we are next treated with accounts fruit of the tree of knowledge, should not be lost to 
Of persons, who had lived, from 200 up to 600 years, mankind, wrote a book on the virtues and properties 
Centaurs, mermen, and nierwomen, next furnish of the planets, snd enclosed A in the centre oL“iiirge 
subjects for the most ridiculous stories. We are stone. Lung after the great cataclysm, riermes 
told that a family, appropriately termed Marins, thou Trismegistus found the stone, opened it, and took * 
lived in Spain, who were the descendants of a raer- out tho book, by the contents of which he profited 
man. These Marins were webfifcled and scaly, most wonderfully. This antediluvian book subae- 
They lived principally on raw flsb, which they caught quently fell into the hands of St Thomas, who, in 
with their hands while swimming in their great- *turn, managed to pelbFm many great and admirable 
grandfather’s native element, being, as may readily feats by its assistant*. On one occasion, the saint, 
be granted, the expertest of swimmers. ( while sojourning in | certain city, lieing seized by a 

A fountain in the garden suggests the topic of the severe sickness, was'much annoyed by the noise of 
second day’s conversation—' On the proportions and hones and carts traversing the narrow street in which 
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fob*-dwelt So he prepared t»<v image*, ac 
■'^prescription made nnd provHed in Abel’*. 
beot? aforesaid, an* having bifiied one pf, X 
each end of tiie street, no horse or other 
draught or burthen could ever after pass th 
where those imaged were interred. ®IIe also 
another image, from directimls *» the mme boo 
threw it into a fountain; and the effect, of thisVwon- 
derful image wa* such, flint every pitcher touched by 
tiie waters of tliat fountain immediately fell to pieces. 
This certainly seems to have been a very mischievous 
trick, even though perpetrated by a anility mid it also 
• savours of a tampering with forbidden arts. But 
: our author sets us right on the latter score. Using 
the influence of tho. planets, |>e tells us, is so very 
lawful, that nothing cfe be wild against it; hut the 
other kind of necromancy, used and practised through 
the help and favour of tiie devil, is a very different 
affair indeed. 

There is nothing novel in the ghost stories in this 
chapter; they are of the tegular stereotyped kind, 
long and still known over all the world, though here 
localised by assuming if Spanish character. And ns 
■•we are given to understand thill those appearances 
were not disembodied spirits, hht merely illusions 
caused by devils, the accounts of them lose that ^old 
charnel-house-like connection with death, the grave, 
and our own humanity in its fuinrc form, which 
constitutes the great charm and interest of what we 
may term a legitimate ghost story. 

Many supposed apparitions, however, were merely 
natural events, to which men, in their superstitious 
fears, attributed a epvitiml character. As an instance 
•of such, wc are told of an occurrence tlmt look place 
at Benevento, the very town where the garden-scone 
is laid. An industrious matron, having risen before 
day one morning, to finish some pressing household 
work, sent her servant to light n candle at a kimp 
that was always kept burning in a neighbouiing 
ov^ch. The sleepy girl, slightly dvessed in white 
night-clothes, losing her way, wandered (f or half the 
town, before she reached the church; ami tlftm, too 
stupid to give any explanation, frightened a silly 
sexton befosn she returned to her mistress's house 
with the burning candle. But, in the qieaiitimo, the 
mistress herself, not choosing to wait in the dark, net 
off for the church, and also returned will- a lighted 
catTdle in •her hand. Now, it happened that u sick 
neighbour savf the two women, and his mind being 
weakened by disease, magnified their number to a 
considerable extent. The sexton partly corroborated 
the sick man; and as the story travelled, the number 
multiplied' till the middle of the day, when it was 
currently reported and believed that a penitential 
procession of two thousand ghosts carrying lighted 
tapers had passpd through the town during the pre¬ 
vious night. For, says Ludovico, who tells tlicj story, 
‘let but one such matter ns this come amongst the 
common people, and it will grow- so, from mouth to 
mouth, that at last* of a mite they will make an 
elephant.’ 

The fourth day’s discourse, suggested by the 
arrangement of the flowers* in tho garden, is upon 
‘ chance, fortune, destiny, luck, felicity, and happiness 
—what they signify, the difference between them, 
and-jE^ny other learned' and curious point*;’ and 
forms a very interesting chapter, far in (fllvance of 
the Bge in which it was written. Astrology, and the 
supposed influence of the stars, at man’s birth, on his 
future destiny, are treated as ridiculous absurdities; 
while ignorance nnd misconduct are shewn to be the 
principal causes of human tnisfmun&s and miseries. 
**® r ® Antonio tells a story or some lowers, who 
JFH i*l a meadow they werefcuttlng, a miserable 
tliat bad crawled thither to die- The contagious 
aWttUfO Of the disease, and tiie hideously disgusting 


state of the poor wretch, deleted them from attempt¬ 
ing to-render him any assistant,,'On going tq their* 
mid-day meal, however, they found-tb« a vipeV hod 
crept into and been drowned in their.,wine-jai*. Wine 
thus rendered so deadly poisonous they could not. 
drink; but thinking Lt a pity that it should be 
wasted, they concluded to give it to the leper, nnd 
thus charitably put him out of his exceeding misery 
at once. Accordingljs^hiy^did so; but,;.to their, 
tu’eat surpriMysmheaiL'of dying Instantaneously, as 
they had exfqped, jjjie leper became rather .jolly 
than otherwise., In short, the pgnwers, instead of 
being philanthropic poisoners, as they*thought, were 
a sort of pri-Hwimpunmiitu honusopothiats; for, the. 
venom of the viper counteracted the virulence of the, 
leprosy, nnd the man was not killed, but cured. 
‘So,’ continues Antonio, ‘ns all herbs, beasts, and 
stones contain good and profitable virtues, we should 
not attribute to the stars the misfortunes that befall 
us, but rutlier to our owhi ignorance, which debars us 
from properly administering to our health and happi¬ 
ness. Concluding, therefore, I say, tliat pestilential 
and infectious discuses arc not caused by tho stars, 
but by matters of the^enrth itself iufecting tiie air— 
as dead carrions, corrupted carcasses, sinks, standing 
and putrid water, and many othcnfilthy things.’ The 
belief in the influence of the stars haB long since 
passed away, but there are many still among us who 
might glean sound useful information from tho above 
passage. 

The fifth and sixth chapters treat ‘of the septen¬ 
trional regions, and’many things pleasant nnd 
worthy to be known.' In other regions, we are 
told that the sea is the mother of mysteries, but 
in the septentrional or northern, it is the mother of 
monsters. One 'fish, indeed, ftte head of which was 
sent by the Primate of Norway to Pope Leo X., was 
called the monster; it had no other name, and well 
deserved to he so termed. According to Antonio's 
description, ‘ its length is commonly about fifty cubits, 
which is but little in comparison with tho greatness 
and deformity of its proportions and members. Its 
head is as great as half its body, and round about 
full of horns, longer than those of an ox. It has 
only one eye, a cubit in length and a cubit in 
breadth, which by night giittcreth in such sort, that 
afar off it rcsemblcth a huge flame of fire. Its teeth 
are great and sharp; its body full of hairs, resembling 
flic wing-feathers of a goose; and its colour is as' 
black as any jet in the world inay be.’ * 

'Then Bernardo, not to be outdone, gives the fol¬ 
low ing account of another odd fish that was caught 
in 1517, in a river of Germany. ‘Its head was like 
unto tlmt of a wild boar, witli two great tusks 
shooting about four spans out of its mouth. It had 
four great feet, like to those with which you see 
dragons usually painted; and besides the two eyes 
in i/s head, it lAui two others in its sides, nnd one in 
its belly; and .m tiie ridge of its neck certain long 
bristles, ns strong and hard as though they had been 
iron or steel. This monster was carried to Antwerp; 
and there live many who will witness to have seen 
the same.’ 

Among a number of wonderful flsffes, we may 
only Alien tion another, found in the rivers of Sweden. 
Its name is trevis; it is black in winter, and white in 
summer. ‘ Its marvellous property is such, tliat, 
binding it fast with a cord, and letting it down to 
tiie bottom of tho river, if there to any gold on the 
sands thereof, t#e same cleaveth fast to its skin, 
which, lipw great soever the pieces may be, fall not 
off from St till they, be taken off; so that some per¬ 
sons in that country tose no other occupation to 
earn their living than fl}ls.’- . , v 

Coming.to our,nwn shores, Antonio says: ‘Their? 
is a.town iu Scotland, the benefit arising, to;whfcb. 

















dffotelnini? the signora, the wnng ladies, and ttirir | But herocomesthemaKhese toriw.brimrintralcnr 
Ankle attendant*, but throe dljrs ago. Tlierri under 
^OMer shed, is the ne phif fultra of krithpe and 
riuinsy contrivances, in which they were dr 

one can Jrardiy say drawn—Over stfnes as lwge'as lectures," high cheek-IJones,* round beadtltke black 
your head, jolting, Creaking, and tumbling; nnf sadly eyes, and peculiarly dhrk unctnons complexion: he 
bruised they would iiave been, but for the family bakes snuff prodigiously, uses a red cotton handker- 


B»t hcrec^esthemaWihese sgaJtr,br'mgingal«t|r^‘ 


under witii him a priest, a certain PodreB 
e and yon have no {articular care to>"be' 


pfiest, like many other Sard priests, baa large 
features" high cheek-k>nes,‘ round hcad-ltke 


letto, to whont 
educed. The 


supply of wool-bedding which wedged them softy and 
tightly in. \ 

But the guide has Amouifced you with every 


chief—makes you a 
.third word. You coi 


yr and a compliment at every 
Itler him decidedly a bare, and 


loquacity is becoming intolerably irksome, as 


flourishing title hi* inventive brain could surest-lit; you wish to bear the rgpainder of the lovely arietta, 
if in vain that your English taste for truth rebels; Ire | now in full progress—yOO, in self-defence, make bowe 
has you at Iris mercy, and you have no chance of con- and interjections in return, still straining your ears to 
vlnoing him that you arc not the Lord Chancellor, or catch the dulcet sounds; and just at 

inf ° 9 ' °" her Cola dimcntico. 

Majesty $ private aerrfft. j) e corsi aftvumi 

Forth come a troop of clamorous dogs, and another * 

troop of equally clamorous domestics, the very anti- there comes an official, the maqgior duomn; be 
pode* of our solemn and decorous .Johns and Sarahs; makes bows more profound than the padre, and in 


and there, somewhere in tin* midst, stands the seigneur ! flourishing terms, and with many allusions to your 
Mmself,hat in hand. Ho has a kind and courtly look; siynoiia i'lusirjssima, announces dinner. Dinner—it 


; quality 


during 


monotony of his country-life. 


plain, the mlkggiatura is a sort of eneanipnienf. The but lie has not hunted since his arrival; and there is 
seigneur -gives some orders tn the domestic throng j not a market within—I dare not say how many miles 
who bur* and clatter about him ; some macaroni and , —not a shop: so he had no time—no opportunity, 
tomatos anf drawn forth from an ancient-looking' The secret, theiefore, is, tltat out of the sheep killed 
walnut-wood nrmadio in the principal jstcln, and, after \ for family use, some additional dishes have been 
much chattering and gesticulating, hauled away to'bo concocted, much to the honour and glory of the 
coojccd. Meanwhile, you are courteously offered some j imirehese’s chef dc cuisine, who, no doubt, is all this 
fruit and wine^by way of temporary refreshment; after ! time secretly rejoicing at this opportunity of making?' 
which you stroll out to look after your good little j a signal display of his culinary skill. .And really— 
horse, in whose well-being you f feel by this tunc ] bafring a rather generous expenditure in the matter 
intensely interested—his sure-footed sagacity having ’ of oil and garlic—you are very nmch of his opinion, 
Spared yor. many a terrible fall—ami yon begin to ] Meanwhile, as tlio repast progresses, you become 
jfigard him as a thinking and reasoning being. After j nervously curious as to tho sounds in the house; you 
many mutual caresses, you take your leave of him to expect each time any of tho huge doors are opened, to 
lounge round the campagna, which you find a perfect J see the honri of the balcony; but she comes not, so 
labyrinth of ofange, lemon, and mulberry trees, \ you give her up in tilent despair. You are hot aware 
though With open spots- here and there adorned with that some fragments of old Spanish cuBtoma yet 
a few flowers, wildly scattered, and hut carelessly j linger here, an 1 that this is one: you-will not see her 
tended. Your Engligh notions of smooth lawns and | here; you might probably see her at church when ia 
gay parterres vividly suggest themselves; you wonder , the capital; or on the public walk, well attended by 
that - something of the kind ims not been thought of j a matronly duenna, or just possibly at tiie opera; bat 
here, where nature is so bountiful; yog wonder, too, i site is well watched and guarded: most likely, she is 
whether the pretty, dark-eyed, sylph-like chmigefht, of betrothed to some neighbouring mftrehese, and will 
whom you accidentally caught a glimpse at an upper, shortly be united to him without much consultation 
balcony,.does not love ftnvers; and, if so, why she of her individual fancies. ‘ 


does noTfemuse herself by tending the gracefuf things In the meanwhile—and as you aje brooding 1 over 
rite so much resembles. your disappointment—on speeds .'the dinner. Some. 

And now you are rather anxious perhaps to stray apricots, lightly fried in boiling oil, and dusted over 
beneath that magic balcony, for you fancy you heard with sugar, ard’/really exquisite. You testily your 
the lovely arietta in AnnaJBulena — approval,.whereupon the domestic who is replenishing 

.. . t' your plate is enchanted, and loudly commends your 

Uami ’ f «> taste. You, accustofflgd to liveried automatons of 

*-V ■ ‘ Aiv^iWo^tanL k the Jeames Style, -thunderstruck tat 

A-, f his audacity,"IWt. perc^egshflS it is perfectly well 

t . Alq«*tnrio,&e, received. tho^lktle tower of frat* h 

'the softest and fullest of female voices. attached'; (Old very excellent coffee 1 and' cttgtffce 


the Jeames style, MFfljMMtit thunderstruck kt 
his audacity, 'tNrperceiveffriifl* it is perfectly wifi 
received. ’Jiw4 • Jftfr- tho^littie tower of fruit''it 
attacked'; (tnd very excellent coffee 1 and' etigUfce 


lence. No; he estimates himself somewhat highly, the nmreheso has for dinner. The table is laid in 
perhaps; but in doing so, he 1ms no desire to def re- approved style : tliere is a tower of luscious fruit in 
date yon. He is delighted to receive you, and lie tells the centre; little appetite-exciting condiments at the 
you so—your advent is an immense relief to the j corners, such as anchovies, hot pickles, dried sausages, 


These nre barely touched, for here comes the 


I may just whisper in your ear, eu passant, that he ^ minestra with its grated cheese—not soup, dear 
has very few resources—the idea of reading has not reader, good or bad as you are accustomed to 
•track him particularly; lie lias practised it but little > meet with it—for minestra ig broth flavoured with 
since he left the Jfcsuit’s College at Cagliara; he grated cln esc, and slightly thickened with vermicelli, 
delights in tho wihl-boar hunt, and takes great j And now come a host of dishes, ail different in taite, 
Interest in the success of his vineyards and olive- but all composed- of one kind of meat 
grounds, from the produce of which, and the mulct : This, you would never have discovered, had it not 
exacted from his feuars, liis income is principally j been-for the over-anxiety of your host, who laments 









MpfMede the wines, which wereenparlativB. Thkpadfe, 
aftff a.very elaborate application of the orange* wwd 
sitkche tdtiua very unpolished teeth, Ms subsided Hi to 
a quiet ««\ts, from which he will not Awakes for two 
good hours. *The marciieae is brvermg between polite¬ 
ness and intense drowsiness, ho has strained his eyes 
three times to make you a suitable reply to an obser-4 
vntion 5 and at length—-just as he tried to remark to 
you that he had heard at Ted* Virma that England 
was a magnificent city—his Words died away m a 1 
deep sonorous snore, to which, induced by example, 
you yourself at length willingly respond, bo now, 
again, I say for tlie present, mddios • 

_____a___-_ 

MORE BIRDS AS OBSERVED BY ME 
In Peeblesshire, amongst the green rounded nils of 
the south of Scotland, is the smelly lCtirnl pvstornl 
Vale of Manor, pm incited by & little clear atrcini, in 
which it was my delight in stliool dais to tluow mv 
rod and line I could idl eicry pool wlime a trout lu 
But I advci t to the stie im now n ith v design of say mg 
a little about the water onrel ift witirirow, which 
I was wont to observe while cwjigtd in thin, my 
favourite sport. It is a little bird rithcr sinilkr 
tlian a mavis, hluk all over the body except its 
breast, which is white It is easily made out by tins 
contrast of colours Sometimes it was met with I 
perched upon a stone in the mid He of the sticain, 
sometimes on the gruel at thfvcrv cd„c, ml often 
flying past, over the centre of the w itrj 'Ihere 
were still two other rcticits chosen by this hr!—a 
hole in the bink or qne of the lowest bianehea of 
some alder-tree wineh grew o\cr deep pools | 

On being distuihcl by any on w liking up the 
nvtr bank, the witercrow on rising, is ire qm nth 
flies down-stn lin past you, as aw u up stre mi he for 
you It is not <i vuy shy bird and, though I shot 11 
have been sorry to hare kilted one still I c mild not 
resist hating miny a slot with -tones, is it went 
whirring over the watir in its stin^lit npid flight 
I never hit one If you tike the trouble of w itch 
mg the lialutB of this little bit 1 , you will find the 
following rein irks true I hue ol served it e ire 1 
fully before vciitunng to write about it, and of| 
v"curse I know too, that others hue written about 
it 1 Off agp % 1 When stinding on i stone m th 
mid lie -Sf the water, it Ins a Inhit ot nodding »ts 
head and tlnciUninq to be oil nun> times, before it 
opens its wings to be gone, it men pirtly loses its 
balance when dip, dipping in this wu, though it 
always recovers itself agun 2. When standing thus, 
it, for the most part, keeps its head towards you, uni 
more frequently its side tli in its bat k When sf arte d, 
it prefers nuking the turn in the air to simply turn | 
mg itself on the stone — that is to in, if it intan Is , 
flying from you, but I li we ns often observed it leave I 
the stone,dive underwater for an instant, and then 
fly past you. If there aie companions with you, the 
water -1 row will often quit the course of the stream m 
its flight pa|t, but when it has flown about a hun¬ 
dred yards, it resumes tlie water-coin so, and alights 
soon half a circle is often flown over m tbit way 
Sometimes it will do this for a single pci son even 
& The water-crow feeds on aquatic insects, the spawn 
of salmon, dec ;’ and to get at this food it dives usually 
la the streams, and piopcls itself under water by its 
wings and feet. This is a strange I abit, and gave me , 
much amusement, though it was ot ly uponjtwo occa-J 
sions I was witness of the fact. It was looking after* 
those small larva of the maySjy which are to be seen 1 
in great numbers cased kit over with minnte stonerl 




trout*, well I once fau»d a.neatwl^fhWfSWdi 
Wiuto tags under a c sscsoeiton the Jfagttyrca Jttfljk 
While j*a* standing py the. foil, k waten&ptf tap*? 
througf it from the inside, and dew fifty yg&jgdWfrg 
the b*n, where it alighted. 1 waded liiluM fsf 
under the water-fall, where I ftaroverod the nesrttA 
a shelf of rock, with water dripping on tlie c$ 4 i 
stiucjfon of the nest, however, yrpi so ingenious, thro 
thotwli w et outside, the inside was quite ary, and tng 
'egmfwann. When i was putting oO my'shoes And 
stockings on the bank, the bird returned, and again 
dei ting thrqpgh thej torrqpt, reached its neat. I 
th ght this shewed great courage. These are the 
only points Hoarding the water-crow Worth noticing, 
that i can remember _ 1 

Of all the birds which*help Jtf’add to one*# ettjdjty 
menl of summer tune, the one I fancied most was the 
y i How-hammer, or, .is we c died it, the yellow-yerttn, 
I his is a simple lirtlo bird, and Ins a song apt to fen 
unnoticed by ininy, but ucvei by me 1 may rematK 
tint I hive leuigmaed* the seasons, spring and 
summer, not so much from their visible phenomena, 
is fxom the* n< ngs jfl birds cflhng up the association. 
An 1 summer wf not bummer for me, unless the 
yellow yorliu c iurine 1 hutsmiple roundelay from tlie 
*ri$n Incl crows 

I hue o'tm thought that the seasons are ushered 
m t > ilinosi every one by sonic little favounto assocl* 
iiion I Inn spring to you is perhaps not spring 
without violetb, or primroses, or budding trees; for 
>nc, the song of the laik, the mans, the cuckoo—is 
apimg 1 lowers are yom spring—birds are mine. 
Ihe sane with summer you cannot think of that 
se ison—lh< worl itself cannot be sounded, without 
your i tiling up something summer-like, such as green 
leaves or snuty lan<s I see summer at any other 
tune in the ycir, by thinking of the yellow -yorlin; 
foi the song of tint bird has always had the Jcel of 
tint wvirin seison 

It tin wcatliVi is warm and genial, the sotjg " 
this bird is lui to be iti full n ensure Its favourite 
position is on the top of some helgerow, where it 
ippe irs v c ry likt* i bn w rush yellow ball of feathers. 

J lie notes bi„m sudihidy and end mji prolonged 
c uleuce, something like the following words, familiar 
to illl lj i school hoy 


* i:\rn 



lit ill lit ot bread, but no oh die c-S M. 


Jf the diy happen- to lie* chilly, the yellow-yorlin’s 
notes re ieh only as fir as 

A little hit of bread, but no-oli- 

with i sudden bieik of! before coming to the cheese; 
and italic is not it all in s n mg mood, she is longer 
in the intervals, and then contents herself with 
simply 

A U lie hit of bread 

In cold wcsthei, these notes are sung sharply and 
quickie, with^a kind of sluver; but when enjoying 
the full mendnm sun, she will sit on her favourite 
hedgetop for «n hour at a time, sounding to her mets^ 
as often as once or twice a minute, her "'alntiro 
calls for • 

V little bit of bleed, but no-oh eheeese 

This fancy about tlie yellow-y orlin must have often 
struck manv a one* £» though its sweet notes may 
be uttered in vain >r many a passer-by, still I know 
there mnst be tho * who have felt the warm ditty 
strike home, like c'iserful words from an (fid friend. 


T-'Tn ■: liIMvin rn T» ■ r. 


the-bird in May and June, and make capital bait for! I nmsfrjust add that this little f&rourlte’s petitions 

, i 







CHAMBERS'S J0B3MI&. 


4ti#'4wearf in summer-time toy many time* 
■>W wen- not forgotten when fin ter rame* 


4t always came in ibr a share og the orutribs i 
from tile cottage-door. 


0 l 9 E O L As l 

A ROMANCE. \ 

. CHAPTER 3lCIII— rDEVIES on Jk!raKI.S^ 

Was I endniing the torlncnts of tho future wml? 
Were Ilioso its fiends tjiat grinned qud gibbeiS.1 
around me? 

Seel they scatter and foil hick! Some one 
approaches, who can command them. Pinto himself? 
No, it i* a woman. SNhemau ucre? it is Proserpine? 

If a woman, surely die will have mercy upon me? 

Vain impel there is no mercy in hell. Oh, my 
brain( horror, horror! 

There are women—these are women—they look 
not fiends; no, they are ingels. Would they weie 
shgols of mercy! 

But they ore. See! a no interC ( res with the lire. 
»Willi her foot, she dashes it b.u.’c, sea tiding the 
fagots in furious haste. Who is she'? 

Jf 1 were alive, I should eall her ll.ij-liwa; t but 
dead, it must be her spirit below. • 

There is another; hat another, younger and f.iijer. 
If*tinny be angels, tins must lie the loveliest in heaven. 
It la the spirit of Ma rnee! 

How comes she in this horrid place—among fiends? 
It is not the abode for her: hlie had no mine that 
should send her here, * * * 

Where am I? Have I been diearning? I was on 
fire just now—only my brain it w is that was 
burning ; my body was cold enough. Where am I,? 

Who are you that stand over mo, pom mg cool mss 
Upon my head? Aro you not ll.g-Iiu.i, the mad 
queen ? < 

Ci LW Iioso soft fingers are those T ft si playing upon 
my temples? Oh, the exquisite pleasil c imp tried 
by their tou&i! Bend down, that I may look upon 
vour face,and thank you—‘Alienee* Ma nine I • 

* ^ * * V * 

I was not dead. I lived. I vv is ss^ed. If vvns 
Haj-Ewa, and not lier spiiit, that pouted w./er 
over me; it vvns Maumee lietself whoss beautiful 
briiliant eyes were looking into mine; no numiir I 
had believed it to lie an angel. 

* Carajo/' sounded a von c that appeared hoarse vv ! tli 
rage. ‘Remove those women!—pile btek the flies. 
A wav, mad queen 1 Go back to your tube! tliese my 
captives—fyour chief no claim. Can umbo 1 you no 
interfere. Pile back the flies!’ 

Vama'sees 1’ mini Haj-Ewa, advancing tow ards the 
Indians, ‘obey him not! If you do, die id the wrath 
of Wykomel His spiiit will he nngiy, and follow you 
in vengeance. Wherever you go, the i/ulta uuro will 
be On your path, its rattle in your eus. it will bite 
your heel as you waivler in the woods. Thou king of 
the serpents, speak I not tiutli ?’ 

As she uttered the Interrogator!', she raised the 
ratile-suuke in her hands, holding it sirili it it medit 
be distinctly seen by those whom she add leased. At 
that instant, the reptile hissed, hicomp.tny ing the 
sibillntign wi'li a sharp ‘ Atirr’ of its. tail. • 

Whocfinld doubt that it was an unswtr in the 
aflhmative? Not the Yiimasxer", who stood awe- 
bound mid trembling in the present e of the mighty 
sorceress. 

‘Ami you, black runaways and renegades, who 
have no end, and fo.tr not Wykknid, dare to rebuild 
t|ie fire-dare to lift one fagot-4 and yifii shall take 
the place of your captives. A greater tlian yon 
ydytow monster your chief will soon bo on the ground, 
i yonder the Rising Sun I lie comes! lie cqpies I* 


’ As rite ceased speaking, the hoof-strokes of a horse 
echoed through the glade, and a hundred.voices 
simultaneously taHed the shouts > -* / 

‘Oqeola! Oqeolftl’ y 

That‘cry was graceful to my eta/. Vbongh 
already rescued, I hair-begun to fear It might prove 
Kinly a short reprieve. Our delivery from death, vvns 
still far from certain; our advocates were bnt weak 
, women; the mulatto king, backed by his ferouious 
followers, wonhi scarcely havey ielded to tlieirdcmatida. 
Alike disregirded would have been their threats and 
entreaties. Tho fires Would have been rekindled, and 
the omeution carried on to its end. 

In all pioliabilitvf this would have been the event, 
had not Ofooln hi good time nrrived upon the ground. 

Ilia appearance, and the sound of his voice, at once 
reassuled mo. Under his protection, we hail nothing 
more to fear, mul a soft voice vvlm-pcrcd in my ear 
tli it he came as our ditfreiei. 

His errand was soon made manifest. He drew 
budle, and halted ne.tr the middle of the eninp, 
direiliy in front of us. I saw him dismount from 
Ins fine black bor«e— like himself, splendidly capari¬ 
soned. Humbug flirt reins to a by stonier, he came 
walling tow irds u«. His port w.ts superb; his 
costume In till only picturesque \ and once more I 
beheld time tliric osiiich plumes—the real ones— 
that lind so of tin mocked in my suspicious fancy. 

Winn near the s;of. he stopped, and gazed‘inquir¬ 
ingly towards us. lie might have smiled at our 
absurd situation, hut, lus couutenince betrayed no 
signs of levity; on the coiitiury, it was serious and 
sympathetic. I fancied it was «id. 

Fir some menu ills, he stood in a fixed attitude, 
without -av ing ij word. c 

Ills eyes wandered front one to the other—my 
fellow-vu tun and mysilf.-ns if endeavouring to 
distinguish us. No easy task. Smoke, sweat, and 
asl es must have mulcted us extremely alike, and 
bu'li difficult of identification. 

At tins moment, Miunuc glided up to him, and 
whispered a word in his ear; then returning again, 
she knelt over nte, and chafed my temples with lier 
soft hands. 

With the exception of the vonng chief himself, no 
one Inuid what his sister lull said. Upon him her 
woids nppeued to p'odiue an instantaneous effect. 
A chance pused over lus countenance; the look pfo 
sadness gave pl-uo to one of furious vvratli; .Ad 
turning suddenlv to the yellow king, he hissed out 
the w oril * Fiend ! ’ 

For some Seconds, he spoke no more; hut stood 
glanng upon the mulatto, as though ho would 
annihilate him by his look. 

The latter quailed under the conquering glance, 
aijd tietuMod like a leaf, hut made no answer. 

‘Fiend and ^ ill tin! * continued Oyeols, without 
chisgmg eiiher tana or attitude, ‘is this the way 
you Inve eairiui. out my oulers? Are these tlie 
captives I commanded you to take? Vile runaway 
of a slave! who authorised vou to infliut the fiery 
torture? Who taught you? Not tho Seminolee, 
whose name you have adopted and disgraced. 15y 
the spirit of vVykome! but that I have sworn never 
to torfme a foe, I should plica you where these now 
stand, and hum your body to ashes. From my Sight; 
begone! No; stay where you are. Qn.*ecomJ thoughts, 

I may need you.’ 

And with this odd ending to ills speech, the young 
chief turned upon his heel, and'oamo walking towards 
us. I % 

The mulatto did not vouchsafe a reply, though lilt 
looks were full of vengeance. Once (luring the inflic¬ 
tion, I thought I niftioed him turn his eyes towards His 
ferocious foUofcewn «s if toluvoke their interferences 

But tints* knew that Oveola was not alone- As 













he come up, the trampling of a large troop had been 
heard; end it^was evident that hie warrior* were '» 
the wqAs not nr distant. A shijl|fciYb-fc>-«Aea, in the 
vrell-kna\n voice of their chief, woWd have brought 
then aponVbe ground before Jfs echoet had died. 

The yellow king teemed lflm«elf to be aware of 
tbelr proximity; hence it wa« that he replied not* 
A word at that moment might have proved hi* l ist; 
and, with a lulky frown upon ills face, lie remained 
alien t. 

‘ Release them 1 * *aid 0 ?eola, addressno the ci drrnnt 
diggers; 1 and bo careful how you h tndle 3 our spades. 
Randolph!’ he continued, bending over me, »I ftir 
Z have scarcely been in time, i " as fur oil w lion I 
heard of this, and have ridden liutd.* You have been 
wounded; are 30U badly hurt ?’ 

I attempted to express my gratitude, an I issure 
him I was not much injured, but my ioid> was so 
weak and hoirse ns to bo Jnrdly intelligible It 
grew stronger,. 1 owever, as those fair fingers ad¬ 
ministered the refreshing draught, and we were Boon 
conversing freely. 

Both of us were qmtkly ‘unemtiledand, with 
fiee limbs, stood ome more upog open ground 

My first thoughts were to rush towards my sister, 
when, to my suipri^, I was rtstruncd by tliei luef 

‘Patience 1 ’ sud he, ‘not jet—not > et Mi tnee 
will go and issuie her of 3our safety See, she knows 
it already! Go, Mauniic! Tell Miss Rinlnlph, her 
brother is sate, and will <ome presently but stic must 
remain where she is—only lur a little whue. Go, 
uster, and cheer her.’ 

Turning to me, he addel in 1 whisper 

‘SI10 has been pined jninkr for 1 purpose, >on 
shall see. Come wirh pie, I shall sjjcw sou a sptc- 
tncle that mty astonish \oit llicie is not 1 mo nent 
to be lost. I heir the si-nil from 1113 spies A niinuie 
more, nml we are too 1 ite Conn- ome 1 ’ 

Without opposing a word, I liisttui! i f f<r the 
chief, who walked inpnlly towaids the nearest uIjodoI 
the woods. 

He entered the timber, but went no further When 
fiurly under cover of the thick fob ige, bo stoppi d, 
turned round, and stood fumg towards the spot we 
had lefr. 

Obedient to a sign, I mutated lus eximple. 

<ec cmrri it \riv 

^nl m «1 AIEXS HIM HID 

I had not the sliglitest idea of the chief s intention 
or what was the nature ot the spect icle i had bciii 
promised. 

Somewhat impatient, I questioned him. 

‘ A new way of winning a unstress,’ stud lie with a 
■mile. 

‘But who is the lover? who to Iks the mistress?’ 

‘Patience, Randolph, and jou shall seo. Oh, at is 
a rare experiment, a most cunning tine, snd would 
be laughable, were it not for the tragedy that aciom- 
panies it. You shall see But for a 1 utliful fin nd, I 
should not have known of it, nm^would not have been 
here to witnqis it For my proseni e ami your life, is 
it now appears—more still, perhips—the honour of 
your sister—you are indebted to llnj-Kwa.’ * 

‘Noble woman!’ 

‘Hist! they are near; T hear the tiead of hoofs. 
One, two, three. Yes, it must be they; yes, yonder 

I looked in the direction pointed At A small party 




of horsemen, lmlf-n-dnren in all, vjas seen;emerging 
Horn the timber, and ndmg with a burst into the* 
open ground. As soon as they were faltly uncovered, 
they spurred tlieir horses to a gallop, and with loud 
yells, dashed rapidly into tlie niidafc ot the camp. On 
reaching tills point, they fired their pieces—apparently 


-into the air—end im o ng jlh mj ajfri^ ^ 

B tlie opposite etd*. » 1 

• they w «4w Wt^ s 

istonlshed me still mop* gafed wB Bl. IwOWf ~ 
nut I knew their thee*. ana 1 

le of the most worthless seifrmjjpSaK jntft ] 
But a tluM Surprise qWaltfl itjfifrOff kswtoA 
arrow ly at their ieipler. Him JpuRH? riifijra 
as Arens Ringgold! * , JoT 

t time to secovec from this thl«fi/*cpHw; 
a fourtli w as Vfore me. The tph w 
-fcoth negroes pud Yamassees— appeared ■ 
t Milled at this puny attnik, and sea t taring’efl 5 hid * 
themselves 111 the hushes They yelled loudly enough, 4 
nml some fired tlicit guns ns they retreated* bjfr 
like the att ickiug party, tl*d»*shota appeared kfi m ' 
dischaigod into the an ! ( 

Mystery of 1113 otenes! wli it could it mean ? 

I w as about to inquire one e more, win n I observed 
that my companion was occupied with lus own afikfr*, 
nml evidmtlv did not desfro to be disturbed. 1 saw 
th it he was looking to lus rifle, as if examining the 
sights y * 

Ginning bulyinto the glade, I perceived that.* 
Ringgold had xlv meed closp to wlicre my sister was 
sen{id, .mil u is just halting in front of the group. 

I hen 1 him* ulilrcss her by lump, and pronounce 
6oai< phi ise of < ongratulntion lie appeared about j 
to dismount, with the design of approaching her O* 
fwt, while lus men still upon liorscbuk. were gallop¬ 
ing through tin < unp, hu/raing fiercely', and firing 
(hi ir pistols 111 the an 

‘Hit hour ib come,’ muttered,Oijeola, as he glided 
pist nip—‘n fite deserved and long deliyed; it has 
i ome at 1 i*.t,’ anil with these words, he stepped forth 
111X0 tin open ground 

I s iw him r use Ins piece to the level with the mvrzlc 
pointed towaids Ringgold, and the instant after, tlie 
icportsi ing our the camp The sin ill Ca-ha qutmi 
pi ilcil fii in hie lips as the planter's horse sygggeati 
foiumil will an emptv saddle, and tho inlcr himself 
was scJn stiuggliiic' ujion the glass. 

His follow irsVltcrift ft tirrilied ciy ; and with fear 
and istoiuslimint deputed in their lo'jjts, galloped 
lucl* into tljf bushes—without evm waiting to ex- 
<lunge 1 woul with their wounded leader, or a shot 
with the naan who hid wounded him. 

‘My inn lus not hen true,’ sud Ofeola, with 
sinenlir lOiilmss, ‘lie still lives. I ‘have received 
mmII wrong limn him anil Ins—ly, very inueh 
wion* 01 I niigli* span lus wretilied life. But no; 
my vow must he kept, he must die!’ 

As lie sud this, hi lushed alter IiinggoW, who had 
r. -'-uni 1 lus feet, iml w is making tow irds tho basket, 
ns if w lilt n hope of escape. 

A wild stream came trom the terrified wretch as 
he siw the ivengir it his lncls It was the last . 
time tint voue w is ever heird 
In a ft w bounds, O\tola w is liy his side—tlie long 
blile (.littered for an instant *iii the air; tmd the 
downward b*ow wns -tven so rapidly, that the stroke 
could s< inely lie perceived 

The blow v#is inst niuneoiisly fatal. The knees of 
the woiuuhd mm suddenly bent htneith him, and he , 
sank hieless on the spot win re he hail been struck— ■ 
lus body alrer dcitli remiulin g doubled up ay.it I lad 

fallen. * “ 

‘The fourth and last of my enemies,’ said Oceolo, 
as ho returm d to w here I stood . * tho 11st «f those 
who disci veil my vengeance, and against whom 1 

had vowed it’ t 

‘Siott?’ I inquired. 

‘ITe wasklie thill: he was killed yesterday, and 
by this linnd.' I 1 

* Hitherto,* Tie continued after a moment’s silence, 

‘I have fought for revenge 1 I have had it, X have > 
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..stain many of yopr people thave had full B*U*- 

£®Stlpn, and hencefjn Hi ’-- I i / 

The speaker made a long pa«« » # 

«Henceforth ? ’ I mechanically inquired \ 

<1 tire but little iota won tiki/ kill nft ’ L 
A» Oijeola uttered these strange words, ha sank 
down upon « prostrate trunk, covering his fail with 
ins hands I saw that he. did not expect a ri.pl A 
TJiere was a sadness in his tone, as though v>mo 
deep sorrow lay upon Inc heart, that could nohu 
be controlled nor comforted I had noticed it bcfrri, 
and, thinking he would rather be left tn himself, £ 
walked silently away 

i A few moments after, I held my <k tr sister m my 
arms, while Jake wno,comforting Vioii m Ins black 
embrace * «* ' 

Hts old mal was no longer near During the 
slinm attack, lie had imitated Ins fo 1 lowers, anl 
disappeared from the Cell, but, though most of the 
latter soon returned, wlicq sought for, the yellow 
king was not to be found m the camp 
Hit absence routed tlje suspicions of O cola wlm 
was now once more in action \Uy a aigml, his 
^warriors were sninmincd, anl cit» c iHoping up 
Several were instantly elesp itclud m search of the 
missing chief, but after a while, these cimc beck 
Without having found my traces of him 
One only seemcl to have disc oven 1 a clue to his 
disappearance The follow mg of Ringgold c onsistc 1 
of only five men The Incliin lnl gone tor s ime 
distance along the path by which they h id rclrc itc 1 
Instead of flee, tlure wer- vu sets of horse traiks 
upon their trul 

Tlie report appeared to produce an unpleasant 
impression upon the mini of ()< T eolx Trcsh scouts 
were sent forth with orkrs to bring hick tic 
mulatto, hoitiff c > dead 

Tlie stern c mmand prove l tint there were stroig 
dou bts about the fealtj of the yellow chief alii the 
J! wTr* , C)rs of Oijcola appeirol to shut* tl^j suspicions 
of their leadqg The patriot party li ul sulhic 1 fio u 
defections of late Some of the pnu'kr clans w uicd 
of fighting, and wasted by a long season of f uni it, 
bad followed the example of the tribe Onutli, ind 
delivered themselves up at the fort 11 >u_,h, in the 
battles hitherto fought, the Inlians lnl gen ri v l\ 
been successful, they km w that their wh te foemen 
far outnumbered them, an 1 th it in the en 1 the 1 Utcr 
must triumph Hie spirit of revenge, for wiongs 
long endured, had stimul itel them »t the first but 
they had obtained full nitasure bt vengeince, end 
were content Love of c ouiiti v— ittichment to tlicu 
old homes—mere patriotism was now b dance 1 against 
the dread of almost complete annihilation 11 c latter 
weighed heaviest m the sc tie 

The war-spirt£ wis no longer in the ascendant 
Perhaps, at this time lnd overtures of p acr been 
made, the Indians would have laid down tlmr arms, 
and consented to the removal If.ven Oc,eola couli 
eearcely have prevented their icceptaiue of the condi¬ 
tions, and it was doubtful whethei lie would have nn le 
the attempt Gifted with genius, with full know edge 
of tlie strength and character of lus enimv lie must 
have foreseen tli a disasters that wert yet to bet il his 
followers and his nation ,It could not be mhc rwise 
Wastvc gloomy forec ast of the future th it imparted 
to lnm that melancholy air, now so obsei v ibfe both m 
bis words and acts? Was it this, or was there a 
still deeper sorrow—the anguish of a hopeless passion 
—tlie drear heart longing for a love he might never 
hope to obtain? 

To me it was a moment of stjjing emotion, as tlie 
young chief approached the scot^here liy sister was 
fitte d Lven then was I eke unclim of unhappy 
itfspicdoni, aid w,tli eager s rutiny, £ scanned the 
countenances of both at tiny .not. 


Surely, I wft wronging both. On neither could £ 
detect a trace of aught that should give me uneasi¬ 
ness. The bearing of the ch m wag Ifcoply'* gallant 
and respectful Tfo looks of my Hater wurLbut the 
exprebsidns of a fervent*gratitude. f \ 

Ogeola spoke first * 

* *1 have to ask your forgiveness, Hiss Randolph, for 
the scene you have been forced to witness, but I 
could not permit this man to escape. Lady' he was 
your greatest enemy, as he has been ours Through 
the c o-opcration of the mulatto, he had planned this 
ingenious deception, with the design of inducing 
y ou to'liccome Ins wife, I ut failing m this, the mask 

would have bten thrown off, and you- I need not 

give word to insToul intent. It is fortunate 1 arrived 
m lime ’ 

‘Biave O^eola'’ exclaimed Virginia, ‘twice have 
you iicserved the lives of my broMier and myselt— 
more thin our lives Wt have neither words nor 
{over to thank you I can offer only this poor 
token ti prove my gratitulc ’ 

As six sul this she advanced towards the chief 
mil Inn led him i folded p irchment, which she had 
di nn fion li r boson* 

O mil it once recognised the document, it was 
the title dec Is of his p itrminmal (.state 

‘lhinks, thinks' lie riplicl, while a sad smile 
pliycl up in Ins hps« ‘It is indeed an act of disin¬ 
terested fn ndslnp Alls' it Ins come too late. 
She who so much desired to possess this precious 
piper—who so much 'on ed to return to that ouce 
love! li ime is n> moie My mother is dead On 
ycsteinight her spuit pissed iway ’ 

It w is news even to Maumee, who, buisting into 
t wild par >\y sn, of gnef fell, upon the neck of my 
sister i heir aims became entwined, and both wept 
—their tc irs niin^hnj- as they fell 

liitrc vv is silence broken only by the sobbing of 
the girls an 1 at intcrv ils the voice of Virginia, 
mi nniiring words ol consolUinn Oc,eola himself 
appt ired to i much aflectc 1 to spe vk 
Aftet a wink, he aroused himself from lus sorrowing 
ittitudc 

‘Come, limdolphl sul he, ‘we must not dwell 
on the pa t while such a doubtful lutitre is before 
ns k ou must go back to your borne md rebuild it 
kou have lost only t house yom rich Itnds still 
remain, anl ymr negro s shall bo rcstoied to youv 
I hive given oidcrs—Ibcy are alrcidy oi the 
1 lew is u) pi ice for her, and he nodded ai/Vards 
Viigmia, ‘vou nccl not stay yom departure another 
mmicnt II >i sc s arc re idy I myselt shall conduct 
you to the boi kre, md beyond that, you have no 
longer in enemy to ft ar ’ 

As lie pronounced the last words, he looked 
si n ficintly tow irds the body of the planter, still 
ly ing nc u the tjilge of the woods. I understood bis 
mcawinc, but made no reply 
‘Anil she,’ I sa 1 * I he forest is a rude home— 

especi illy in sui h times—may she go with us?' 

Mv words had reference to M mince 
1 he chief gnt.pt d my hand, and held it with earnest 
pr ssure. With joy, I beheld gratitude .sparkling m 
lus ey e 

‘ lminks'* he exclaimed-*- 1 thanks for that friendly 
offei it was the very favour I would have asked. 
You speak true, the trees must shelter her no more, 
liuidolph' I can tiust you—with her life—with her 
honour Take her to your homo 1 ’ 

l OHAJPCBB xcv. 
ms »u*svv«m«. 

Th^ptm was going down m the west, as we took oar 
departure fppm Hit Indian camp hor myself, I had 
not tlie slightest idea of the direction m whioh we 


departure fppm t*»» Indian tamp hor mj self, £ had 
not the slightest idea of the direction in whioh we 








should jro; bat with seek a guide, there wad no 
danger uflosin&tbe wfly. 

Wo wen far lrom thStoettftmantdg$Fihe Snwanee— 
a long dg^kj wurney—and we did AW expect to reach 
home bnoreonotber sort sliouhflset Thai iflgnt there 
would be moonlight—if the clouds did not hauler it 
—and lC was our intention to travel throughout the 
early part of the night, and then encimp By tins 
me ms, the journey of to-morrow would be shortened 
To our guide tho country was well known, and 
CTery road that led through it 
For a long distance, the route conducted through 
open woods, and we could nil rule abre ist, bift the 
path grew narrower, and we weft; compelled to go 
by twos, or m single file Habitu illy the j oiiug chief 
and I kept in the .i<l vance- our sisters n lin close 
behind us Behind tlitbL came J ike and Vm i, mil 
m the rear, half a dozen Indian horse men the' body - 
guard of Cupola. * 

I wondered he had not brought with lnm moie 
of Ins followers, and even expiesstd my surprise' 
lie made light of the danger 'Hit soldiers, he 
said, knew better than to be out a<ter ni„ it, and for 
that pirt o‘ the countiy through whieli we were to 
trnvel by daylight, no troops eur stnycl int > it 
Besides, tin re had been no scouting of lit< , the 
weather whs too but forsmli woik If we met my 
party, they won’d be of Ins own ptople limn these, 
of course, we had noth ng to k ir Since the w u 
began, he had often travelled most of the saint route 
alone. lie appeared sitieficc> tbit llitic was no 
danger. ! 

1 01 my part I was not I knew tint the prUli we I 
were following must tikt us within a few nnln ol 
Fort King I rtmemlvred the twaep of Kn P >ld s 
crew lliey wire likily cnou li to lino nddui 
Straight to the foit, uid tonimuiiu vtel au Kiount 
of the plantei's dcitli, jirmsicd by a tile of their 
Own braye attack upon the Indians Am ng the 
authorities, Ringgold was no common in m A pnify 
might bo orguii-el to pro ctd to the ctmp We were 
on the very road to meet than 

Another ureumst moo I thought of—the mi sterious 
disappearance of the mulatto as w as eupp ise 1, in 
compmy with these nun It w is cnou B li to ereite 
suspicion. I expiessel it to the cine t 

‘No feir,’ Slid he, m reply , ‘my traikers will he 
•Jffeer them, they will bung mo woi 1 in tune But 
wo/VwjulAsfl. <hcsitating. and for a nioniint ippe uing 
thoughtful, ‘ tliey may not g< t up w th them hi ton i*it 
night falls, and then — You spi ik true Rimlolph 
I have acted impiudentlv 1 should not c lie tor 
those fbolieh fellows, but the mulatto—that is dif 
ferent- be knows ail the paths, and if it slioull be 
that he is turning traitor—if it — Well, we a e 
astart now, and we must go on You can have nothing 
to fear; and as for me, O^eola never yet turned his 
back—and will not now—upon dinger Nay, Vill 
you beheve me, Rundolph, I rather seek it than 
otherwise?' 

‘Seek danger?’ 

‘Ay— death, death/' 

* Speak low • do not let them hear you say so ’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ he addec^ lowering his ton* and 
speaking in a half soliloquy; ‘in truth, I long for 
its coming.’ 

The words were spoken with an emphasis that left 
no room to donbt of their earnestness 
Some deep melancholy had settled upon his spirit, 
and was preying upon it contmuallji Whaj could be 
its cause? * * • 

I could remain silent no longer. Friendship; not 
curiosity, incited me. I vouchsafed the inquiry. 

‘You hate observed it then? But not since we 
set out—not since you made thht friendly offer? 
Ah, Randolph 1 you have rendered me ( happy. It 
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waa afye atone that made, duff JUrtafbWtH? dMtfa- in 

gloomy.’. I T T , < 

‘ WhyJspeJk you of death?’ «■ 

‘Bet fuse it is near*’ * jgljfi fey , 

‘Nofifto you?’f * 

‘Yesltome* The ppuantiment*1* open mrt&Ntil 
have tmt long to live,’ » j. 

‘Nmienw, Powell.’ * i , 

, * Jyitnd, it is true—I have my death-warning.* A - 
‘igonie, OveoK' tlns'is unbke vou Surely yen 
ahmre such vulgar fancies> I will not believe ytfta can, 
extn tain tile Vi ’ • • 

.oink you I speak, of supernatural signal ofdlttf- 
eereech of the qua bn <17 or the hooting of the imd- 
mght owl -of omens si the ms, the earth, or the 
writer? No, no 1 am ifbovtfttuch shallow supwitfc 
tions For all tlint, I know I must soon die It was 
wrong of me to cill my deitli-warnmg a presentiment 
—it is a phv si< d tact tb it announces my ippfuaChiflg 
end— it is htu ’ , , T 

As he <• ml tins, be raised bis band, with a gesture 
as it to lndu lie the < lie.t I understood ins melon- 
(holy me in ng / * 

‘I woolii rith«’ be continued after a pause— ' 
‘riiliir it li id bien mv fite to fall upon the field of 
bititr 1 1 ik , diaih is not alluring iq any shape, 
but lint apjins to me most preftrahfe. I would 
cliobw it ritlur lb in linger, on nay, I haw chosen 
it iui times hive 1 thus challenged death—gone 
li ilf-w iy to mut it but, like a coward or a coy 
huh it let uses to meet »ir ’ 

There w is sum thing almost unearthly in the laugh 
that if < < nip mu d these last woifls—a atiange simile 
— i sti m B e nun 

I could si mdy mike an effort to cheer him In 
firt, lie neidul no iliceung ho seemed happier than 
before II id it not Into so, my poor speech, assuring 
him of Ins tobust looks, would hare been words thrown 
iw iy * lie knew they were but the false utterance of 
fro ndslnp g sM*** 1 

I had even suspc tel it myself I ha^ noticed the 
pillul skin the, ittemuted fingers—the glassed Rltd 
sunken eye this, then, was the cankei that was 
prostiating that noble spirit I had asAgaed a far 
ililft lent eau s 

Hip future fate of his sistir had been the heaviest 
load upon ^us heart lie told me so as we went 
onwm 1 , * * 

1 need not lcpeit tin promises I then made to him. 

It w i* not ni<essir> tl ey should oe vows my own 
happiness would InTi lei me from breaking them 

» 

riniTFit xevi 

• 1 

0 1 HA s I lTE-CONfllHU)h 

We were se ite! near the edge of the little opening 
wlnrtswe bad encampid—a pretty pirterre, fragrant 
with the pufnnu o‘ a thousand flowers The moon 
was shedding down i flood ot silvery light, and objects 
aroun I ns appearc 1 almost as thstinctly as by day 
The ltavis ot the tall palms, the waxen flowers of tlie 
ni ignolms, the yellow blossoms of the zanthoxyloa 
trees, could all be distinguished in the dear moon- 
beams 

Ihe four of us were s<atc,d together— brothers and. '■ 
sisters— ynveislng freely as in the olden j*ue; and 
the scene vividly recalled the past to UB ail. 

But memory now prod uteri only sad reflections, at 
it suggested thoughts ot the future. Ferhaps'Ve tour 
should never meet again* Gazing upon tlie doomed 
form before me, I had no heart for reminiscences of 
joy # 1 

We had passed hart King in safety—had encoun¬ 
tered no white fac^-strange I should fear to meet 
men of my own race—and no longer had we any 
apprehension of danger, either from ambush or open 










tel to sco lnm 
my suini ige, ho 


The Indian gnnid, wtth black Jake it* their 
fr>.U.T were ne«r the centre of the glade grouped by 
p$e?lro, And cookiifg their suppers. So sfceura aid tile 
I ft el, thAt he had nut even placed a Yentluel 

op tl* pftfh. lie appeared irelifferei^ to dungir. • 

The night was waning tyite, and we worm about 
returning to the tents—wWell the men lnd yitched 
for u»—when a singular noise readied us frau the 
wmal*! To my ears, it sounded like the snrgW oi 
water, ns of heavy rain^or the ‘sough’ of diwant 
rapids r\ 

Ofeola interpreted it qthern^t It .was the ta\,- 
tthunns ‘whisking’ of leaves i uiscil by a numeious 
band pissing through the bu«hts, either ot men 01 
! tnmmls. ,, 

| We instantly rose to/hr ftet, and stool listening 

The noise continued; liut now we could he r the 
1 snapping of dead bi.inches, ind the met din clinkin' 
of weapons. 

It was loo life to retie it Thonoue < ime from 
every side. A cncle of armed men w is clismg 
i around the glade. 

I looked to«aula Odolt I c^nutel to seo him 
rnsli to lus ride tint liy ncu V my suiniisc, he 
! did not si ir 

Ilia few followers weio atrcidy on the ilert t md 
had hastened to hit Bide to ucciu lus <n las Hun 
words and gestures dec}lied thin diteiminitiois to 
die m lus defeme 

In reply to their lmrrcl spcuhrs, the tlnftuu 
mido a sign tint appealed to istomsh them I lie 
butts of tlieir guns suddenly drowpid to the ronnl, 
'and the wnrriins stood in listless utituks, as it they 
had given up the uitentinii of using them ' 

‘It Is too late,’ sud Oicoln, in v e dm voice ‘too 
late! We me eon plcttlv mi rounded Inumeni I lun 1 
might be spilli il, and nunc is tin only life tiny uc m 
teaieli of Let thim lotut' on, tluv ire wcl on e to 
it now. Faro el), sistei' Ituulolpli, tucwell’ lire 
Vtrg’- 

The plait^ive scresnis of Aluunce— t/i Vir u ia— 
my own buisting, .mil no lon,ci silent gri f, uiownul 
the volte that was uttering tlio-o wild idn ns 

Clustering elc se to the < Inef, we knew n it what was 
passing around us Our whole itteni,pn w is f \ d 
upon him, until the shouts of men and the 1 mil 
words of command proceeding fioin lifeu offi us, 
warned us tint we wue in the mi 1st of i l ittihon 
Of soldier* On looking up, wo siw that we were 
hemmed in hy i circle <>f nun m blue un.loims 
whose glinting biyonets toiniedsa chc an t'e /ri c 
around us. 

As no lesistmce was oflered, not a shot hid lecn 
fired; and save the shouting of men and tin ringing 
of steel, no other sounds were lit aul 

Shots weie fiyid afterwauls but not to kill It w is 
a ftu dejote to celebrate the success of tl is mm irtant 
capture. 

The capful e was soon ccmp’eto Oeco’n, li Id hy 
two men, stood in the midst of lus pUe-I iced lots—a 
piiMMier 

His followcis were also secured, and the * ihliors 
fell back Into a more extended line—tnelosi » the 
captftet In their nudst 

At tills niomout a man- appenid m fiont of the 
ranks^jd ncai to where the prisoners vw re stand nig 
lie wjsm conversation with the offher who tom- 
manded Ills dresB bespoke him an Indian, but lus 
y tlh'#‘face conti adietod the supposition His hcnl 
was tut! mel, and three kfiack pli mes drooped over 
Ills tirow. Ihere was no mistaking the man. 
i The si„ht was ni widening. Itjhresioicd nil his fierce 
"WBeigy to the Se mmole ehiet, aCd, fliothng aside tie 
mkhers as it tiny lmd been children, he sprang forth 
trbm their grasp, and boundeef toward* the yellow 


Fortunate for 1 tho latter, Oceola wn unarnu d. Us 
had do weapon h^hhn~i^t^j^tdLilf>r knife; and* 
While wringing ;|fiBh*j onet t^bt the^mi of/I soldier, 
the traitor loiir 555 JJjne to escape. " j 
The duef uttered agroan, a* he sate tm n'^«crcnnt 
pass tlfgough the serried line, and stand secure beyond 
the rehoh ot his vengeance. 

It was but a fmeted security on the part of the 
ronegide His death had been deeieed, though it 
i cached him from an unexpected quarter. 

As lie stood outside, and facing toward the cap- 
tins, a d uk foim wis seen gliding up from behind. 
It w is tint ot a woman —r mijestic woman—Whoso 
rind beauty was"visible even in the moonlight, 
though no one’saw either her or her beauty. The 
prisoners alone were fronting toward* her, and 
obseived her approach. 

It w is a seem of only a few seconds’ duration The 
worn in stole close up to the mulatto, and for a 
moment her arms appeired entwined aiaund lus 
net k 

[litre w is the sheen of some object that m the 
ni onli,lit gh mud like metal. It wus a living 
weipon —it w is the eJuatl erotalus 
The rattle tout! bo heird distinctly; and closo 
foil iwnig rose ivvild cry of terror' is its victim felt the 
iold com let if the iiptilc around las neck, and its 
all irp fangs entem g lus flesh 

lie worn in wis seen suddinly to withdrew the 
serpent, ml boiling its Ji'tcn n' body over her 
lit id she t neil aloud u 

‘Grn ve n it, Ottola— tl ou art avenged! avenged* 
the cjpttam m Ins nvenged you* 

S tying tin*,, the worn in gli led rapidly away; and 
bcfmc the istonshed listeiifis could cut off her 
ntre it, she hid cut ic<l among the bushes, and 
dia ippc tied 

'Ilie honor strutk mulitto staggered over the 
erouiid, pn'e and Unified, lus eyes almost stilling 
from tl eir sockets. Men gitlieicd around, and 
cndeivourel to ndnuuistcr remedies. Gunpowder 
ind tob u to were filed, but no one knew tho simples 
that would curt him 

It i roved Ins de nth wound, and before another 
sun went lown, he h id ceased to live 

* * * • 

V ith Oceol v’s capture the w ir did not cease— 
though 1 boic no further pnit in it—neither did/fr 
end with Ins doth, which followed n fewu^etk&rfiflfer. 
Kst by i onrt m u tint e Mention did he die — fflrhe was 
n > lebil, and could el mu the privilege of a prisoner 
of w ir but of til it disease nhu.li tie knew had long 
doomed him C iptn ity may have h istened the event. 
Ilia pioiid spiut sink nuclei confinement, and with it 
the nol le fi vine in which it was enshrined. 

Fruin’s and enemies stood atouud him in his last 
hour, and hi, eyed to his dying words. Both alike 
wept In that chamber of death, there was not a 
toilless deck, .nd many a soldier's eye was moist 
is lie listened to the muffled drum that^sode music 
over the gi i\ c of the nolle Oieola 

* * * * 

After t’l, it proved to ho the jovial captain who had 
won the bent of my cnpiieions sister. It was long 
hofoie I diseoveied then Secret, which let light m 
upon a maze of mysteries, and I was so spited about 
their having concealed it fiqm m®> that I almost 
ieluted to share the plantation with them, 

When I did so. nt length— m«der threat: of Virginia 
—not her soliei/or—I kedtj w|iat I considered the 
better hyf for myself and Sflflroee. 

Tlio old liomestead remained ours, and a new Jinnie 
soon appearedI upon il—a fitting casket for the jewel 
it was dps tinea to contain. 

I hoi) stllLon cutHpJ.intation to spare—tlie fine oh) 
Spanish clearing on the Tupelo creek. I wanted a 
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Ve conditions r , , 

I luST anff^ier freehold at In* dlspOsM—»; very 
small one. ’. JtwngaitOated by tTieddge of thejrifnrop, 
and consisted of a log-cabin, with the most circum¬ 
scribed of ail ‘clearings-' around it. But this was 
already in possession of a tenant whom— although he 
paid me no rent—I would not have ejected for the 
world. Be was an old alligator-hunter of the name 
offtlgkmnn. , 

Another of like ‘ kidney ’—Weatherford by name- 
lived hear on an adjoining plantation; but the two 
were oftejier together than apart. 

' Both had suffered a good deal of rough handling in 
their time—from the claws of ‘bars,’ tho jaws and 
tails of alligators, and the tomahawks of Indians. 
When together, or among friends, they delighted to 
narrate their hairbreadth escapes; and both were 
often heard to declare that tho ‘ toughest scrape they 
ever kuntm’d clar out o’ war a burnin’ forest o’ 
dog-goned broom-pines, an’ about ten thousand red 
Indyuns aroun’ them.’ ’ * 

They did come elqpr out of this scrape, however, 
and lived long after to tell the tale with many a 
fanciful exaggeration. 




END OF 0<* 3*OT. A* 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND AllTS. 

Tub sessions of the learned and scientific societies 
are over; philosophers and savnns, im common with 
under-graduales, are dispersing for ‘the Jong,’ and, 
except at the British Association meeting at Leeds 
in September next, science will not have much to any 
for herself before next November, The Fellows of the 
Royal Society have something to occupy their thought 
with during the vacation—namely, a new president. 
Lord Wrottesley, the actual president—a well-known 
astronobier, and excellent man of business—has 
announced ins intention to resign the chair at the 
Society’s anniversary, next St Andrew’s Day. This 
announcement lias been made the occasion of appeals 
to the Fellows—in some instances, more wordy than 
W*se—to lay aside flunkeyism, tuft-hunting, and so 
fortte-wtnijL-.Stwwsk why Mr Faraday should not be 
chosenT^As it happens, Mr Faraday was asked ?q 
allow himself to bo put in nomination; but, as those 
who know him best anticipated, he declined the 
honour. Sir Benjamin Brodie was next applied to; 
lie’ has given his consent; and there is every reason 
to helfrve that he will be elected president when the 
time comes. The right course for the Royal Society, 
as well as for other people, is to do tlwt which is best 
and wisest, without regard to what the world nJay 
Blink thereof. 

Of thingettthibitedat the soirdca of certain scientific 
societies, some are well worthy of remark, as, for 
example, the large collection of water-colour land¬ 
scapes pointed by Mr Atkinson during his long travel 
in OrifAtjalwd Wahtern Siberia. To most person*, the 
vast bounbry in question is but a name, a patch on a 
map; but these views present it to the qye with 
its extraordinary characteristics of river, rock and 
mou ntain, and sky of marvelloug splendour. . And 
in'that remote land, Russia is non developing her 
resourcee to'thq litmost, even to tliemordersgif India 
and diitia. Other things which slrpr!sed«all who 
saw them, were the products of Burmese naphtha,- or 
Rangoon tan. as it is called commercially. Sohi$ 
account of this tar was communicated to the Rojfal 
ftoctety, last year, by Mr Warren df It Rttepsbewing 
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have: been workej otrt Itt'thfc ,l«$i 
celebrated candlh-fact.r:' . 

e was shewn jby* the specinWfiif 
Out ofAImt black tar, the chemist extracts;: 
a beastiful wax-like substance, of.wlifchjt ... 

(Piadwso brilliant and transparent thft vhjifcj 
dulyin comparison. Three*qualiUes of Oil iti . 
olEpified; one resembling gin in nppearoticq ' wh4& 
itfn flask, hurtling wifli a brilliant flame, andi mnjyy mj 
only with a wick—heqge no danger of-egjpp$|^: 
and tv >, brown in colour, useful for machlnery- 
spindles, and witii the ttdvaijUtgtf that thejCpr '" 
none of the corrosive elfoctspu metal produce 
other oils, for they nro not decomposable into anasilfev 
Then there is a detergent fluid that removes, spp{|i^ 
without staining even delicate coloureil silks,towUftjljj?^ 
the name of S/tcncofSOok iasgiven; and we have spjftfc'f’ 
small specimens of Splendid crimson powder got'-its S*... 
of the wonderful ty, which^it is though^ will 
much prized by dwsrs. And the researches are Still/, 
going on, for the Jwoducts are not yet alb discovered, 
lienee we have a new import, and a new resource for 
industry. Tliq Burmese dig holes in the.grmiiid near, 
tlie Iruwaddy, mid the tar flows slowly. |n from tiim- ;i 
stirftunding soil, and, ns it accumulates, hlladledmto 
iron tanks, and hernietically closed, to prevent the; 
escape of the volatile matters. H 

A paper, by Mr Fairlmirn, read before tlie Royal 
Society, contains, under the title ‘ Un tho Resistance^ 
Tubes to Collapse, 4 some most important experimental - 
results, and practical applications, which may be', 
briefly summed up as follows: The construction of 
stedm-boilers has not kept pace with tlie increased 
i pressure to which they are now subjected. Formerly, 
tlie pressure was from ten pounds to fifteen pounds tp 
the square inch ; # now, it is 150 pounds. Hence frfe-g 
qneiit ex pi os gins, will), at times, disastrous colflre-; 
quenees. The outer shell of boilers is corr.tRooly made , 
three or four times as» strong ns the internal flues, - 
whereby the flues collapse; explode, and # blow the ' 
out.-r shell to pieces. ' ' 'j, , 

The remedy*Ss, to make of equal strength all partS-, 
of ah engine^ or boiler noted on by the steam, so that ’ 
the resistance shall be uniform.—To take ^are tllftt 
the flues shall be perfectly cylindrical, that being' the J' 
form which resists best.—To remember that tjie*- 
longerSi flue or tube is, the less can it bo depended^'-., 
on for strength. A tube thirty feet long is wehfet 
in comparison with one of ten feet. Hevce aliae^yj 
tubes or flues are to be preferred ; but long one| rpaw,^ 
be strcngtliencd by fitting on. them rigid hoops mV 
regular intervals, the effect of which is to render tlur"’ 
space between any two iioops as strong as ifjtbe thho# 
were ol*that length only. Another precaution is, 
put the flues together, not with lap-joints, ns is die ' 


give strength. . . -U 

Although these results and improved 
will be best appreciated hy engineers and pnqe^lsl ’ 
mechanics, they are important to tho public O^largfLj^ 
seeing Itoiv dependent we are on' steaiiubdtftts S/fJS- 1 
travelling. If Mr Fnirbairn lessens the risk*: < 

travelling, the community will have .to thankKltt^ i 
for highly meritorious service, tup opr 'piqifcHktfV 1 
gladly assist, by this br^rpUthmary^id " 1 

improvements known. , '/'■ 

ExperimenMl resoifclies are assiduously km : W...‘ 


ExperimenMl resoiirclies are asshlnon 4 y : kiqjl ; 'upv 
by tho antlmriUes. atjlfoolwich s.^png l j[ftajdt«»''krer.' 
tfiosg<m' tbe flightdfA)rojectiles, witli a vfew to em**' 


fliosgon^e flight pfffrejectiles, with a yfow to epaj* ' 

I biae thef ’tttmost aciiuracy of alas: wRhi the greatest 
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-' iconpmy of‘powder; and other* with superheated towards the cost, ahd tlie Geological Society era 
Steam in navigation which give satisfactory results, going to accomplish Sim work. It is thought that the 
*"ftK it heightens ppwcr, accelerates apee^, and lessens exploration will throw new lighten acme of the great 
the consumption of coal. And something lias been questions of geology. Tim limestone'of Devonshire 


Grant, bakes, boils, and stews all at once, yvith a Canada the subject of a paper for the Geological 
saving of four-fifths of 4 the coal required by tve old Society, and a lecture at the Royal Institution. We 
mpthod, and without stifling the kitchen by clouds of, mention it because it seems to define the time at 
neam am! disagreeable s'iimes. it was found ''‘hut which one of the groat geological periods—the drift- 
three meals for 1050 men could be eookid with .V)0 perioii—closed. The great escarpment’ seen at 
pounds of coal, and that* tlieicris no lAis, hut eqir’il Queens ton and Lewiston was once a coast-line 
economy in cooking for a smaller number.—At Ports- w ashed by the sen. This sea deposited a clay, known 
mouth, trials have been made of a eliun pottcullis. locally as the Leila* clay; and while this deposit was 
constructed after tlm mnmicnof the iluim-.mnour of going on, the fulls of Niagara began to plunge over 
the olden time, to sue whetfier it ton'd be dept nihil the escarpment. The falls have worn a deep gorge 
on to keep besiegers outside of town-u.vies. It is back through the rock for seven miles to their 
made of three-eighth chain, properly linked logetlur. present Mto, at the rate of a mile, as geologists calcu- 
and will resist the explosion of bags of powder, hut late, in 5000 years. Ilpnce 35,000 years have elapsed 
gives way before cannot* lulls. A notion prevails «mte the dose of the drift-period. If this calculation 


that in some eirenmstames the contrivance will he 
eminently useful—m baffling an a«smlt, for ex mple. 


<ui !o verified, ‘r.n important step will be gained,’ 
as Professor IItnis-.y observes, ‘towards the actual 


A report, favourable to the untyot iking, has la on ovtim.i'e of a portion of geological time.’ 
received at the Admiralty fiom C.ljit.iiii Pullen, who Time is somethin# interesting to be said concern- 
was sent out in the Cijifo/i v to sound in the Red Kea ing plij s.olo^ic il subjects. M. Brown-Sequard, one 
for a track for a telegraph cable. tvb er ijtfi to of the most distinguished of living physiologists, is 
India is milch wanted; and while the exp, its are lecturing at St Bartholomew's Hospital, and at the 
debating on the merits vf the Euphrates Villey or 1 the College of Suigeons He is well known for laborious 
Red Sea routes, the people are wondtrin; vvliy tin* resaauhes on the phenotmmt of the nervous system, 
telegraph was not laid months ago. Some imagine in whieli he lias made ion irkalile discoveries, cape- 
the delay to bo owing to scout political reison*. - onlly as to the clfei*! of incisions. In one of his 
There is talk of a new telegriph to Anurici, con- lc-turos, he exhibited guinea-pigs which bad been 
nccling Engl uid aftd the cimtmeitt, fiom Hull to experimented on some months ago by cutting certain 
Cuxhaven; thence by lines alioaly ust ibl'shed to the nerves; the lunikr limbs became paralysed, but in 
Mediterranean; thence to the Azuris; and so aetoss time the anunr's movertil Hie power of voluntary 
tile Atlnntic. It is proposed to use sounds instead of motion, nttindcd, liowevtr, with a very' curious result 
signs, and experiments are making with different- —the operator could put them into a fit of epilepsy 


toned bells to comumuicite me-s u,i s - The Portu- 
jruese government are about to establish ,i monthly 


whenever he p'ea'cd. It appears that by the cutting 
of tlie nerve-, the animals lose sensation except in 


TIRv? of steamers to trade from Lisbon ; i the V/on-, oKe cheek, ami if that spot be irritated, a fit is tlie 
and the weft const of Africa; niul here vie nfe led to immediate consequence. Another noticeable parti- 
remark, that while even minor Km ope mi slates tarry eular is, that the lice which infest the animals con- 
on ocean stcim-navigatisn successfully, the l mtell gug.ite on Hint spot, and now hero else. Whether it 
States lineSeither fail or are work< d at a loss. (lUa.ly be that there is more warmth, or more perspiration 
the race is not always to the swift. APer all, i mvas thin on otlur parts of tlie body, is not known; at 


is not to lie despised, seeing that tlie Hut .hidit -.filed 
frqm Melbourne to Liverpool in sixty-llnee days on 


am rote, physiologists ate agreed as to the singular 
and suagesti ve nature of the phenomenon. It appears, 


her last voy igie. Sir John Taking ton, with an aulici- moreover, that if the sensibility of the sensitive s 


patory liberality unusual in a lord of the Adnurilty, 
1ms ntade known to the Royal and Astroit miic.il 


he deslioyed, then the guinea-pig cearjifJt/y bprifabl, 
^if epili p-y. Apply ing this fact to human physiology, 


Societies, that a free passage will be granted on boaul I M. Browu-Si'quard says that there is in the human 


one of Hq- Majesty’s ships to any English astionnnier, 
who, being at Rio de Janeiro in September next, may 


body a spot, discoverable, as lie believes, by galvanism, 
which, if deprived of its sensibility, would in like 


wish fo observe the total eclipse of the si . then to manner completely prevent attacks of epilepsy, 
take place, from St Paul’s or St Citheri it s on the These are important facts, which, while they lead to 
coast of Brazil - ; and that instrui tious will be given the hope tlmt a disticssing disease may be abated or 
to the commander to rendi r all needful assistance altogitlier removed from the list of diseases, teach us 
in setting up the instruments, and the work of tlrnlt we Imre y rt very much to learn concerning the 


observation. 

8ir Charles Lyell’s recent explorations of T< nerifle 


economy of the nervous system. If M. Brown- 
S guard's coiK-lusions can be successfully worked 


Etna, and Vesuvius, have homo fimt in Hie sh ifie of i out and applied, he will deserve a monument not less 
a paper to tlie Royal Society on lav,vs, and cm tain thin Jenner. to whom tardy justice has at length 
volcanic phenomena therewith (onmeted. ’lie sub- been done by a commemorative statue among the 


ject is one in which geologists me deeply intonated. 
Another geological maPer is, the di-eovety - of a 


warrv rs in Trafalgar Square. 

We cannot forbear calling attention here to the 


cave )3She limestone near Brixlmm, in Devonshire. registrar-general’s Inst quarterly report, as it contains 
Labourers, while digging the fuim , 'ation for a cottage, matters in which we are ull concerned. He tells us 
biokepnto a cavity in the side of a lull, which, on that the number of marriages in 1857, particularly in 
examination, was found tq load into a cave, where, the last quarters was below the average. He states 
besides stalactite and stalagmite, the bones of numer- the total,numbea'for the year as 169,392, The births 
ons animals were discovered. Precautions have boeni were 60S,884, a»!l the deaths 420,019. In the first 


ons animals were discovered. Precautions have been J were 002,884, airl the deaths 420,019. In the first 
taken to preserve the cavern ftotn pipage, until it quarter of the present year, the births, amounted to 
can be propei ly explored by ccrnpetent geologists, a 171,001, a greater number than any registered in any 
task that will not be long decayed, for the Royal correspond! ng quarter. It isas if nature were zealous 
Society have voted L.100 Rom their Donation Pond to make tip the‘loss occasioned by war, when Mto 











sends children into tha world beta- in BagWttd at 
the rate of 1900 a day. Allowing for death*, them 
was am actual increase of 601 daily. At the satae 
time thetas b*J been a remarkable falling-off in 
emigreiiom from the United Kingdom sitae the 
Russnurwait In the first thr# months of 1849, the 
number of emigrants was 60,826. in the first three! 
months of 1868, only 19,146, 

In discussing the deaths in the first quarter of this 
year, numbering 125,902, the registrar tells us that 
out of these there were 488 ever) day which maj 
properly be called ‘ unnatural de itl s ’ This is a 
startling conclusion, but the umhr vas cold, mid 
whenever the temperiture falls below fort), the 
death-barometer rises rapidly, did diseases ot tin 
respiratory organs become fitalJ) prevalent Bv sides 
our attention is called to dtphtktm, a new i im ol 
throat disease, malignant in e liar ictcr It is some 
times called the ‘Boulogne distast,’ be<su«i of so 
many English having Euffued»from it in thitnwn 
and at i time, too, when the 1 remit vutloritiis 
defined it to be unusually health) lor tins ili'iihc 
it appeals we aro especiill) indebted to tin. noxious 
cxlnlitions from cess-pools, sewer , gull) holes and 
the like Dr Barker Ins made" 1 ! number ot < imoit, 
experiments on dogs, md birds l>) eon (hung the m in 
a cliamler into wliuh nr cm lit intiolu i I bu t 
from a ce ss pool at plb isnre In (vi rv c isc the c fl t 
was hurtful, md would hive bun fatll if ( nihil 11 
long enough This, on i sm dl k ik is but m 
example of whit is going on in towns nil utiis 
villigcs and country m insions tontin i ill) — d iy n 1 
night ‘A viriation in the prissute if tin itn > 
spline draws up the stinking ut fioin tin. suurs liki 
Dr Barken’* bellows ’ 

Who is theie will rot unite witft the ri isti ir 
where he savs ‘It is now time tint tins cruel t \p it 
meat shoul 1 coast List nir, when n> op I inn 
prevailed not less tlnu 14 7 ) > unnntunl deill s uu 
registered in London Ihs wis the m<'r, giu i fk t 
of the impure airs, in 1 of ollici saint uy ikfei ts ’ 
The sweet odours tint enter the countty ire ti\id 
pnd every one Ins witnosscl the ilinu ibl / il 1 
Ehr Mi]est) s customs’ olheirs in their s mins f r 
Eau, de l olotpie If l tax e oul 1 bi 1 v ic 1 up m o louis 
of another description, bearing some projoifuri to 
the evil they do, it wool 1 bu mueli mou pro lu Im 
and if it wire levied tlnou H h the i„in ) jt the 
B aids of Works in Tondon, and tin s wer> ( >m 
missiot^jl k #Wierc, it might be more ben ft nl, is 
they would undoubtedly hnd it ceouum tl l i 
substitute fountains of rose water *for their pn.se nt 
gully holes ’ 

Among the lectures delivned before the Uniti 1 
Service Institution—on stibj ets imp rtmt to the 
army and navy—is one b> Or Ou)—‘On the !> «nif ii) 
Condition of the British Army, mil espe nllv on the 
Want of Spate in Birneks’ lbat Km morl ilit) # ot 
our soldiers, cspeeiall) of the foot guilds, shoul i be 
greater than*that of the tivil populihon, lit cills ‘a 
distressing and disgraceful fact’ Chief among the 
causes of this mortilil) is 6 vi re row ding, whertli) 
the men breathe nvci mid oitr again tir fouh r tin n 
a horse-pond* If it could only be lendcied visible, 
they would mutiny forthwith eiery mm—amis why 
not? Another cause is wint of woik Idleness is 
fatal to longevity, as proved by returns corn ei rung 
classes who are not soldiers At the igo of thirty, mi 
agiioultural labourer may expect to live forty one 
and a half years longer, a nobleunn, the lord ot 
parks and broad acres, only thirty Ane years The 
labourer is commonly hadi) lodged,»and podrly feel, 
but he works, and works every day, the nobleman 
rarely does anything that can be dignified with the 
name oi work—hence he dies of ennui and self-indul¬ 
gence. Dr Guy make* a list whktf commences with 


the agrtfcd&lral labourer »i<a*ii<fea Wjfj %in 
policemen; fee fire twfgade; Miktofreffit ttilozaps 
compositors, I and olewa; draywwo r tNmfi^Bp*4 
) ictuallers; and last, soldiers. * ft wjfr 
readers to find the lahoujer at the bead 
aristoersey lulf-Aay down, and IrtPmtry *wf|#ftfat. 
Let sol here have more vAried exerolte thgtt that it 
drill—lot them have more air % !et them do nptai»w<»t]$; 
whenever possible, and play at cricket and 
,ever. diy . # 

V flU y ibcls deeply on tife subieet, and in ckmMg 
In/ lee tun, t died attention to the achievements Jtt 
1*1 1 lava, to tht ‘aolthcra’ uctorv ’ nt Inkermann; to 
tie iiermt discipline on bo ml th* sinking Birktnhewi, 
md tb rescue ot the S a ah Sands 1 1 have paid,' he 
su 1, ‘tht first mstilnn.dkof jiyMcbt of gratitude to 
tin liobl st ml bravest irmy that eitr rallied round 
the st m 1 ir Is of a careless, indifferent, and too often 
un^iateful nation ’ 


ALL FOR A PINNY. 

Among the > v,ls jwln U wait predicted by tho 


onponents of the /tin ip puss'was this, that each 
iiem ihrvblc trfdi wiuld lave* Us own weekly 
i r m an 1 < u ry i u h its p trii nlar ptnuy trumpet, 
tut alili ni'h no mis'- icci.pt tht fitt, there is no 
n i^ssit) to a tepf it is in evil A local journil 
win It inw lus hi fore no * nil hath entitled the 
/ tli ih i i ai d I Inininn Id itis t is a proof of this ; 
i is a month!) pmodie al consisting ot gmue ten broad 
{ igts ibont four of which iri ikeoted to advertise- 
tnts in ] one to the ti ne s ol iyiv tl an l departure 
of tin maropilitan turns, die rtst is liken up with 
tin orlmii) lntclluenee of a loeal pijier, with some 
interesting ini unnsuil mitt r in allition Tina 
1 1 t consists of a < ireful mcti oi ilogu il n port of the 
disfntt ot a e itilog te of ill the will flow era which 
„r>w ni,tln nt lghbourhoo 1, with an a < uritc descrip- 
t m ot thur wh*r ibouts, such is no,lit hive 
wnttcn b> sine bat inn al While of belbarne, of an 
i miitmf the ni<cets wliuh nuke then appearance 
in i nil month rasp it? I) , of a m ntlil il manic 

iliptel tola il tir nnistmeta, with rntct*n.s of tho 
chirir so utv ot I illinium in.tcil of Curopem 
1 itths in 1 wftli sittings of the bin h of uiagi-trites 
lmt^ul e 1 y 1 litter lints nil ispec!illy of anti¬ 
quarian or tube iln ii il me stigitious, such as may 
cue in inf l st to tl e lot dit) * 

It s cun (o us that this m nut oil) a vet) liberal 
i irt hit just the pne win h a lix il jjuiiilI should 
uk nour to piivile for n« nail rs Nor should 
wc omit t> nit nil in tint in nllition to* all till* 
le is int intclligi rue the re are not w inting tho grace* 
t the inns nil the lively efforts of fi it) The bard 
it the 1 ttenham md I dnoni a Id it ser, to nao the 
woi Is of a greit tutu ‘ ti i Is m tin shadow* of 
L ingle Now himsilf, an 1 mice I pnrohog him, in tho 
following desuiption ot two dignit tnts of the parisht 

On i seat bpsj it the h (, Inlay, , 

• \\ itli tin ir pipi a md thi ii ti h i i n, 
fn tlf?f ilin„ h_ht 1 1 evening 
Willi th "i 1 1 cs I » Kir„ wpsiwaid 
Giii g as the sun d s tmkd 
O’ r tl t p ti | le I ills 1 1 yuswcll, 

Y/itclung di thi diilcum g sin lows, jp 
As fiirv lengthened, kn„ihi ir 1 kngthei ed. 

With then fi is ftusl cd anil icddened. 

In the gloi) ot tin sunset— * 

\s a m mil n a i hecks are enmsomd 
W hep she fiist bdioids oni autiior, 

» W hen she k c s her heart departing, 

Pisslngjmto Inakiosaesaion— 

Sat the Beadle of otu parish, 
m And beside binrf in his glased hat, 

With his blue coot and his choker. 













oha Hmt&B'fcmmt* 


1,2, * "‘With lits white glove# and hi* ttutwlWbo, 

Nw Sat a ' Boblij , 4 a PolJcetoAi s \ 

* Each letounfiug lib ndveftuie*, V 

Telling of bis deeds of vaioui ; 

Telling of Ids might and,prowen , . 

Boasting of life ought and piotvew. 

While, uniter the lu ml of ‘Tho Boird of Health and i 
the Civil Service Examination Commission,' the 
following examples are given of the piobable ordeal 
! tne loent authorities will itave to undergo—is blng 
especially suitable for them—before Ikr MajutVs 
Commissioners. * . « \ 

I 11 IC BOUtD Or IlttlTH \\b mi run sibvui 
VS.AM1N VTION COMMISSION 

Jt is ramonied that tlte nth nicmlus of the al<>u 
Board mil have to nndtigo .in e \ m mation by Ilu 
Majesty’s Comm ssnmu s, uni the lollonmg ml m 
eiedibly Informed, lie some ot the questions ninth thc\ 
will have to answi r f 

Latin —Define nmnatilj the diftcieiue* betnetn uoim 
and tnnm Ixplim tbe^elilion ktnan piopm qm 
mai ibus and ci tci is p n thus \ 

Mathematic* —Hmv miny chinch? udens go to i 
beadle? (As this is an liupoit tut lot il question, llu sum 
must lie winked out to foui t< t n plat cs ol dcinn ils ) » 
History —Mention the two instance- in the list COO 
3 ears when the puish cngyie 1 ml armed btfoie the <nc 
w.«S extinguished 

Orography —Point out thepiteise spot in Caibuide 
Ditch wild c bojs fiml good spot t m fishing (Loi fait, 
see Medical Ofluei s Ke poi t, pubhshcu m 1 tlnu uy Is >7 ) 
Grammar —Put into gi aimn itn il 1 n„hsli tin 1 ist 
mouth's minutes of the Lot il Ilo u 1 

Literature —11 iimci itt tin fust i it( iiillu is oho ton 
tribute to the TutUnham and ]i inonfon idinUsn 

Moral Qtuihf uitions - How nttm can ton tit tom 
own woids without luting mj b 1 1 i Pec t * 

Amatory— Uow inuth suit siuih i mull you.iiccin- 
i tlie Boaid to uhmmstu to Hit pa sh mnuillv > 

L 

n If this bAnot very good or tcij with, if is at 
least, better and uittur tlun jib it p sstd for inhu¬ 
mation and Aim 3 in newspipus diluting to be 
universal ifbt nnny 3 tars ago and «t hul it. ns a 
proof that the Penn) 1’ress eun whuti solely 1 1 il, 
can be made of value, and are gl nl to sue tl it sim*l ir 
papers of ^qual die ipnus are glownig up else u hut 
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I 

Ur and am) 1 ’tis jocund M ij , 

The lailt il cal) i» singing, 

Inevei) bush spung glonts flush, 

And the fresh gnen tom is swinging 

Waste not the houis when cmly doners 
Then sweetest stenls txlnh 
When tho budding thoin s lutr -> the morn. 
And fuigiance.ftoits on the gale 


Oh, the Putin prime is the loveliest time 
Of tills lovely month of May, 

And to gathei its dews will joy dUTu(A / * 
lluoughout the live-long day. / 

Tiii’* sun is come, and the insects hum, f\^ 

V ilh joy the an Jj hllmg; ^ 

With millow note the black-bird’s throat 
lu ecst isy is tin filing. 

The ai urns peep fi om thur long, long sleep, 
And lhat loidlv stems upiear, 

K-iugaips untold tlun stais of gold, 

Pac lOnblip buds appeal. 

ifith sihei tide tho stt camlets glide. 

And as tl j y i&ndtr b) 

Hu toigi t mt nut, with its biiglit blue spot* 
Opens its laughing ijo 
The win l-llowci nods to the sihan gods, 

Hie smet blue hells tie ringing 
Tlun I mj ihunc to the nutui pi line. 

Anil the violets an man e flinging 

II in let om lu uts til c up then parte. 

And ) mi the gi iteful eliou, 

Jn iilio s Ion, icjji it the song, 

Suili sit mis 1 in net ci Inc 

Ah 1 tin mom of May is a holiday 
>i t unit to 1 1 Is mil Honciw, 

It gl ibuss I nn,s on its u yous wmgs 
Uo these hum in hi u ts of ouis 

Tot 1 lulilien gicct with ofluirigs meet, 

Hie vi ii s most if n om oil iluld, 

With p istimes i\, md toundela) 

And g u mds Held) piled 

And 011 tin ,11111 tiny i hoi sp then Q icui, 

'lhe li ippf Queen 11 thc*<U ,v , 

In 1 men) un„ tin) dune md sing. 

And who so 1 lithe is they ’ 

An 1 the sootv hosts—so London bo ists - 
1 us d iy allowed to lest. 

An lallul to sli ne then Hindu's fan, 

>01 die id hi stun In hi st 

Oh, butnnn fliwiis’ these hippy hums 
Ot sunsh 1 e md e f jnv, 

Tin t liuit si all lieai, thou 0 h toil an 1 tire 
J11 futuic )cus nino) 

I o the thon„hts of hhss til it the hta' ( ma) miss 
M Inn hie B i >«s sul md tin 11, 

Yi t shed 1 h„ht ailiuh still glows bi , 

lhiou 0 h the tin - ol mtuinn scie 

’Ilie 11 up md i’« iy 1 to„itetfui Ma), 

AV nli stmlis the enth adoimng , 

C111 lifts bis. dowels, anil let well spent horns 
failed joy liUe 1 s 11 tit “Uay morning 

B K II 


l.io piesent numbii of the tounul completes the Ninth 
Volume for whuh a itle pa^e and indov hnvogicen prepared, 
I and may be had of the pnbluUcrs and their agents 


END OF NINTH tOLCUE. 


4 I Printed and PuhUsbed by W. and B. Chambers, 

(I Peteraoeter Bow, London, and 3»t Sigh Street* Edinburgh. 







SHOWS AND SHOW All N 
Tm remark tile history given bj Mi Piimim in 1 s 
renowned lutobiograp'iv of the ’.u us mteipris s 
he had suici sfullj ton liu fi> t as i sli iwnmi, ml 
Ins exposure of the mum ions ntiuues m in x in r 
mill hidden machinery by it hull le litJ vorl i 1 tlie 
Oracle’ wouhl it was Mini htlij^n 1, i u nijl tc 
lit ith blow to the < xl^l iti »n ml st Si It lm i r 
1ms not piotul to hi the case 1 nl lit eu i isitj i is 
rmiptnt is ever mil ..ii.it and little sliotts t ntin i 
to pass anl npiss tlu sunt is it th«_ ir it s! v 
man had lievi r 1 u 1 b ire tin t r ts 11 tin. j r i 

h isi ind id, nc stiiml 1 ‘■nr th t hive ritl r 

miioisfd suite tli it turn ml mn Itn Urn 1 
in of Mr Ririums "rntest i u la iv tl e w i\ it 
showmtiiship, is i til on tli mil no with tm iu„ 
all that his been o\pt s iPin tin ml d 1 b^ i] by 

II e cxliil ltion w ild ml whit it it it mis mi 1 *11 
siugulai people wlo in n most inst n s tonn iti 1 
with it have ivtr Din a pleas mt «>n i if won lei i 
espe lally *o the g illiblt jot tion of tl pnl li ml i 
really good show is ilit if tli e t'm > whi h is 

certa u to jiell any number ol 1 mine It is i i 

matter what it is, it m ty t insist 11 it om tl in » 
or it in 13 be a museum, i nt 1111 le, 1 tli ms 1 i 
articles, it mav he tithe Join iliumb or AD mb 
wells unite! eoll (lions of will innnils the ori in ! 
leuned pur 01 Richardson s ilr 111 ti hoolli 1 nh let 
it get nrope w'vaf’n it tmicr the iliarnc of 11 mt 1 
prisingmtnnLOr inel it b nuns stm hti •”> a 1 t 
I’lxwin.? to itself the superfluous e 1 h of the counti 
for nules around His m3 pers in eur e llmlitel 
the enorn ous imoimt of mon 3 mini illy <\p nlcl 
on shows > Were tl e ie eipts of ill our e h 1 itu ns 
statiomr3 as well is ltmeiant, all 1 foqllir mil 
the imonnt shewn it wmil 1 appt ir f ibjlom AA ithe 1♦ 
including an oeeasi in tl show like the A\ 0111 3 I 1 r*ot 
J SSI, but taking mto ace ount ill estillished pi 1 es 
of amusement, from aueli high class shows as liu 
Majesty’s Iheitre down to the humble f exhibition 
at a country fur, we co ild ea«dv shew stirtlmg is it 
may seem, that the annual amount expen 1 1 on our 
various shows and exhibitions is greater‘thin Mi it 
expended on books an! peiiodieals Air I.i hnrdson, 
the proprietor of the well-known elr nntie booth, or 
‘Richardson's Show,’ as it w is called iliel, wo are 
assured, worth jCiOjCOO, and the lit* Air Wonibwcl! 
the proprietor of the extensive meuirfrie, was equally 
wealthy Many other showmen have likewise ac- 
e umulated fortunes, and left sums of money it their 
death greater than those accumulated m the publishing 
trade * 

von x 


'Hie gullibility of tli public, anil the lore of 
iiiuvcllous e ills 1 ito ict on the inventive genius 
n 1 lass of people who are tvir rt idy to turn tho 
pubh crmngmto 1 means of mil ing money, and, 
111 ad lit on t j what wo t ul m ik up at home, every 
puti n of the t,l > 1 is j ui 1 1 tl in turn to find 
novi’t i f >r tl j 1 in man ‘ the hippipotamus IS 
e 1 lit 11 1 him «.*1 awav from his Afru an haunts 
lift 1 iti 1 uk, ill linitcil twins are taken 
ft n on of tl di taut sine stitos of America, and 
1 inv M 1 t) I uriqie fir the <uiie purpose, and we- 
| I tv c 1 t as 11 ti s U | pose tl it an enthusiastic 
| si iw 111 in his t rte 1 off to St Ilt’tna n order to 
a 11 1 1 i sil le, the "ri nt s v s i)ent tint has been 

| 11 so f ju 11M3 1 f lit disuniting it‘olf off that 

I lslanl "Wh n 1 shoe in in hia'situn 1 something 
ith 1 1 ok of nritllv the next gnat, point 13 to 
liters up 1 owl str ty lywlnelito reeimmend it to 
I 1 uhl 1 nitiit or is the sho 1 men 333, not out * a 
' stum 111 T m" N tl m f is so attrictne as a marvel- 
I Ions U„*n 1 u i in 1 1111 or othi i, in fict everything 
r in i iti 1 wi£h \ si >w shnull smack of rom 
ISununi, i is e mj I telv mister of this Jtt, aid tbo 
history of how h v world d’ tl 0 Toeieo mermaid may 
le tikm as a t3p< f the qinhty of "ooil^showman- 
ship As e’tio* d ti this putie ilu Irtnth of the 

I usipess J 

l lie It oe m r in 1 w is cue of Air Uarnum’s 
m st sill sssful \ni 11 ail Bpee ul iti >ns # ITus youflg 

II Iv w is he rill 1 t> the pulih of \ T cw York by 

les 1 1 ti 11s in l flatteung mti is ns, in the 
kilm pap rs t tint utv , anl the ingenious 
exlilit r cernti vc 1 m merous j 1 111 s to metuise tho 
nit rest tli., puss had Cleat 1 aid kup up at its 
full luiglt wlnt he designated ‘ the iiicrmaiil fever.’ 
Mor 1 uts anl trmspinut vi w were got np, ppr- 
trai n Jhe mcimail at fall 1 n p th uni a pamphlet 
was ssii 1 in d 1 Ah Punums mspic s, de tailing her 
Ii tirv, anl jr ving litr authenticity Editors and 
lq orleis were fivound with ‘private inspections,’ 
ind went away honesty peisti idtel th it what they hail 
seen w is 1 veritable nicrn-nul In f it t, it vras almost 
impossible to detect the hand of tho mnnvfmMar in 
♦he uimposili 111 Hus was 1 combination of the upper 
half of if ijonkev, with the lower part of a 3sli, and 
the monkey and thefbh were so ingeniously conjoined, 
tint nobody could diseovu the point at whjqh the 
junction was formed ‘ The spine of the Ash pro- 
ended m a straight and appmently unbroken line 
to. the luise of the skull—the hair of the monkey was 
found growing down (several inches pn the shoulders 
of tho fish—and the application of « microscope 
actually revealed wnat seemed to be minute flsh- 


U 
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I scales lying in myriads amongst the liair. Tiie and puffing mnncetmes, vat but the prelude to the 

•f . .. .. t m _««« -.t.:_* . -v. .. • ! 


was different tfrom those of # any species of the ffnli- —the njenwiid became ultimately a chierAttraction 
tribe known to naturalists. The fhormaid was an ( of the American Museum. < ' > 

ugly, dried up, blnck-lookiVig^ and diminutive speci- At lionie, we are nearly quite as clever. The 
men, about three feet long. Its mouth was open, its romantic history of two children, who wore carried 
tail turned over, and its arms thrown up, as il it had through the country for exhibition a few years ago,' 


valuable speculation, Mr Barigim became its proprietor where they hud bet^n worshipped as idols. The public 
and exhibitor; with what success may lie inferred were treated to a scries of wood-cuts, shewing the 
from the fact, that'* tiie nyA-ipts of the American dangers encountered in carrying away the children 
Museum for the four weeks immediately preceding fiorn the temple. We need not enter, however, into 
the exhibition of the mermaid, amounted to 1-7- the details of this romantic story, being in possession 
dollars; while, during the first four weeks of the of truthful details of their real history, which is as 
mermaid’s exhibition, they amounted to IBM dollars follows: The children 1 in question were found in a 
98 cents.’ ' show in America exhibiting along with a great pig. 

For the success which attended the speculation, They were purchased, or, in showman phrase, ‘cotn- 
however, Mr Bnnium wai indebted in a great measure nutted to the . guardianship ’ of a person who ex- 
tortile notices in the New York papers; and the hihited them iii a pejyny-show throughout the States, 
rumours regarding the history of the Fccjce mermaid, in company with a large picture, roughly painted on 
which he caused to ho industriously circulated, canvas, entitled ‘ Death on thevl’ale Horse.’ While 
On tin's point, lie says in his autobiography: ‘I they were thus being exhibited, they were seen by 
railed respectively on the editors of tlio Anc \"'k ‘an eminent professor of legerdemain,’ who, being 
Herald, and two of the Sunday papers, and tendered struck with the idea of bringing them to Europe, 
to each the free use of a mermaid cut, with a well- entered into a partnership with the person who was 
written description, for their papers of the ensuing exhibiting them. TJiey were at once brought to 
Sunday. The three mermaids made their appearance London. A good story about them being necessary, 
in the three different papers on the morning of Sun- this was written in the parlour of the White Hart 
day, July 17 , 1812 . Each editor supposed he was Tavern, Catherine Street; and the locale of the 

giving his readers an exclusive treat in the mermaid position of the oily in which the children were said 

line; but when they came to discover that 1 hml to luve been fiihnd, ‘fixed u{5’ by studying the terra 

played the same game with the three different papers, inroi/nita of Central America on Mr Wyld’a model 


they pronounced it a scaly trick.’ 


of the globe in Leicester Square. The children being 


1'reviouB to introducing the mermaid to tlie ’cute dumb, it was determined to account for this by 
Mgggple of New York, Mr ilarnum cor.tiivcil to create staring that they were the degenerate descendants 
for It a wide reputation as a curiosity, tfy means of a of the ‘Ilirdmcn’ of olden days, preserved in the 
very ingenimis stratagem. A letter was sent to the temples of Ixiinay, and worshipped as idols; that ( 
New York Herald, dated and fiostetf in Montgomery, silence indicating their sanctity, they were never 
Alabama, gfving the news of the day, trade, the crops, permitted to hear a human voice, in order that 
political gossip, &c,; and also an incidental pnra’ginph they might never speak; whereas, in reality, their 
about a certain Ur Griffin, agent of tHe Lyceum of dumbness resulted from their abnormal character 
Natural History in London, who had in lip possession —tho want of brain, and consequent want of ideas. 

* a< remarkable curiosity, being nothing less than a These children were horn at San Salvador, in Mexico, 
veritable mefmaid taken among tho Feejee Islands, and were originally kidnapped from the ir parents, 
and preserved in China, where the doctor bail bought wjio were natives of that place, by a’almww,'tn who 
it at a high figure for the lycentn,’, &e. About Si week travelled with wild beasts. Tiie real curiosity of the 
afterwards, a similar letter, dated from Charleston, Bird-children consists in their being acephalous 
South CtA'olina, was published in another New York children; whereas most infants born without brains, 
paper- This was followed by a third, fron* Wash- or rather with cerebellum and without cerebrum, di© 
ington, published in another New York paper, and at their birth, and get pickled in show-bottles, and 
expressing a hope that tho editors of the New York exhibited in museums. 

papers would beg to have the mermaid exhibited in Another show of a similar kind, so far as its 
the ‘empire city,’ before its removal to London. Two getting up wui concerned, although from circum- 
or three dRys after the publication of this thrice- stances not so st. ’ccssful us a pecuniary speculation, 
repeated ptiflT, Mr Banium’s agent—who had a-sumed was very recently before the public. It was an 
the name of Dr Griffin—was duly registered at, one exhibition of two female negro children indissolubly 
of the principal hotels of Philadelphia. His gentle- united by nature, and therefore considered by the 
manly Riid dignified manner©, and his Sociable temper showman to be, like the Siamese twin*,' ‘ a certain 
and liberality, gained liim a ‘ fine reputation ;' and fortune.’ The real history of these children differed 
when he paid liis hill one afternoon, previous to considerably from the romantic version of their hie- 
setting out for New York, he thanked the landlord for tory palmed off on the public. The advertisement 
his courtesy, and offered to let him see ’'something heralding their appearance was headed A Romance <if 
extraordinary: this was tiie Feejee mermaid. The Nature, and announced that the twins would hold 
host wsis so highly gratified, that lie asked permission ‘ drawing-room levees,’ and that the prices of admts- 
■ to introduce some of his (Menus, including certain sion were fixed ht two shillings during the day, and 
editors, to view the wonderful specimen. The result one shilling in tlte evening. ■ Then came a little bit of 
was the publication of several elaborate editorial* the story, which woe as follows: 
notices of the mermaid in the/Phihiiltlpliia papers, ‘These interesting'children, indissolubly united by 
which thus aided the press of New York iu spreading a mysterious freak of nature, are of AfHean descent, 
abroad its fame.' Of course ill this work, with and were born 1% Columbus, County North Carolina, 
printer’s ink, as Barnnm loved to coll his billing United States of America. Their parents are person* 
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of more than usual intelligence ahd piety, being both; got np qiiiHe|r*igi(frtte<# $WW» : 

members of tlm church, These children are now five charged for Inhibition beir# praipOT^lWrte-to the 
mill a half years eld, and are named respectively. lavish outlay# We will pow ssy»few‘Word* about 
Christina nnd Miliey Makoi; and their brief history^ the penny-show, which ft undoubtedly the commonest 


mul a half yews eld, and are named respectively 
Christina nnd Miliey Makoi; and their brief iiistoryj 
like the woinlerfnl action of nature wliich has $>r ever 
joined 4hem *together, is yet another illustration oi 
tite old adage, that “ truth is stranger than fiction." 
In the winter of 1853, a surgeon, of North Carolina. 


the penny-show, wliich ft undoubtedly tf» commonest. 
Icatpre of the exhibition-world of thespresenk-t-yh 
Piatr Bamum Aas sadly chopsfallen, upon *to». 
arrival at Liverpool, on t befog told that, ai gsnny wM . 
tlm usual sum charged for the exhibition of dw«rft», 
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while on a visit to an old college chain, hoard of spotted boys, &e.; und when an enterprising exhi* 
these ctdldren, and upon seeing them, and learning jbiu-r, in the wax-wo*k line, called and offered to; 
their history, he expressed a desire to purchase and engage both Bamum and file General, in older to 
take them to the free states, a desire which was exhilfit them at threc-halfnence. tlm great Americana 


take tlicm to the free states, a desire which was 
greatly strengthened when he thought of the winder 
such a curiosity of nature must excite among men of 
learning nnd science. The purefinse. having been 
negotiated, the children were carried by the doctor to 
Philadelphia. Unfortunately, however, shortly after 
lie had carried his benevolent intention into efleet, 
tfie doctor died, and the poor children were thus 
thrown destitute on the charity of tiie world. 

‘The attention of the exhibiter having been drawn 
to their condition, lie undertook the charge of them, 
made arrangements to proceed with them to Europe, 
for the purpose of exhibiting them to the learned and 
curious, inlemling, if the exhibition should realise a 
sufficient sum of myn'ey, to make these helpless 
infants the means of ultimately freeing their parents 
from slavery. Upon the arrival of the children in 
this country, and after all the preparations for their 
exhibition had been made, they were stolen from the 
exhibiter by a body of prize-fighters, hired in London 
for the purpose. 6 

‘But in the interim, the showman lmd opened up 
communications with liis agents in America, which 
have resulted, after putting him to great trouble and 
expense, in his freeing tfie mother of %ho twins from 
slavery, trusting to be reimbursed for his outlay by 
tiie consideration of the public. 'Die mother arrived 
at Liverpool on the 1st of January 1857, in the 
steam-ship Atlantic, Captain Klldridgc, and the meeting 
between the children and their parent, from whom 
they had been so long separated, was very affecting. 

‘The ablest physicians and naturalists, both of this 
country and the United States, have pronounced 
these children the greatest living curiosity; ami ilieir 
manners and appearance are strikingly calculated to 
make a favourable impression upon the visitor. In 
fact, their lively conversation, cheerful and enliven¬ 
ing songs, &c., evince them to be two of tiie most 
interesting anil Intelligent specimens of the negro raeg. 

‘The proceeds of the exhibition, after paying 
expenses, will be applied to assist in rescuing from 
slavery tiie fattier, and tiie brothers and sisters of the 
United African twins.’ 

The latter portion of the history was ‘the great 
dodge ’ with the showman of the black tw ins. A 


exhilfit them at three-halfpence, the great Americans 
gUiii- nan's heart litei'ally gifnk within him. He bed 
</ his mind’s eye a grander scene imaged out for 
Tom " numb than the booth at a fair, and that he 1 
realised his ideas on tlfi>, subject,' we ait know from 
Ins book. The country-fair is tiie great field on 
which the penny-showman fights his battle of life, 
industriously wandering from one fair to the other, 
iu most instances with the show on his back, and 
accompanied perhaps by hi* be.tter-half, carrying the' 
child. At these places are usually congregated a 
multifarious crowd pt exhibitions, swings, merry-go- 
rounds, I’linch andpjiidics, and living skeletons—the 
general price of aflmission being limited to the coin 
we have indicated. What a powerful cause of 
excitement to tji e whole country round is that almost 
indescribable scene, ‘the fair,’ where, as we used at 
one time to think, all tiie‘wonders of the world 
were concentrated, where, under canvas roofs, there 
was a heaven upon earth, since the very angels could 
not be more beautiful than the beautiful being who 
danced on, the tig lit-rope in tlm travelling circus. 

A whole street of shows, with the caravan of wild 
beasts, containing the great lion-king in the centre 
of one side, the grand original Cirque Olympic being 
its ots il-ris: and next door to these we had a theatre, 
with Blue. Buml, tiie Castle Spectre, Fortune's Frolic, 
nnd a ftintoiuimc every twenty minutes. On either 
side ranged booths of various sizes. One held^he, 
astonishing bJtok brothers, Muley Sahib, and ilnssan, 
celebrated for jumping down each other's tflriwts, with 
lighted candles hi tlnSr hands; another contained 
the only real yellow dwarf now travelling. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of these celebrities were 
located the gi^at Hibernian conjuror, the pig-faced 
l.nlyf the spotted boy, tiie Norfolk giant, the wonder¬ 
ful black giantess, the far-famed ventriloquial cele¬ 
brity, tiie original theatre ol arts, containing the best 
storm at sea ever yet invented, the five-legged sheep, 
and th# sea-unicorn,-these two in tiie same booth— 
the learned pig, and a host, of similar exhibitions. 
Alt around was the busy hum of the show, the 
eternal iteration of‘walk up, walk up, ladiey and. 
gentlementhe grinning of clowns from the ‘parade’ 
of tiie booths, the tumbling of postorers, the ceaseiese 


pamphlet, containing a more elaborate history of the whirl of the merry-go-round, tiie popping of the pop- 


children than could be contained in* ‘a card,’ vjas 
written, and was about to bo published when the 


gnns af the nut-stalls; the shrill squeak of Punch j 
the everlasting crack of the ring-master's whip in 


exhibition left Edinburgh. We have seen a copy of the Cirque Olympic; tiie tcrrific,growl of ‘the cele- 
it, and think it equal to anything of the kind. The brated spotted hyieua,’ or tho cry of ‘tile jackal, the 
horrors of slavery were delineated at great'length, lion's provider,’ iu the neighbouring menagerie; the 
and with considerable power; and the children, having clash of cymbals, and the .sound of tho drum, as well 
been nearly shipwrecked on their passage to tin's as tiie terrific clangour of tiie gong, used by the 
country; something striking was also introduced (Shout actors in one of tiie theatrical booths to announce 
that. Tiie brochure concluded with a strong appeal tiie awfcil doom of The Mouth/ Usurper, or tho 
to the benevolent to assist the showman in raising Caledonian*Bloodhound und the tieuj of Ca/m Wrath, 
funds for the rescue of the family. Of course, not sounding every half-hour, or at the exact period ‘the 
a word of all this was true, and the children were doomed baron ’ was tossed into the ‘ bloody dbam,’ 
actually exhibited in this free country toy their ‘owner,’ amid a magnificent display of fireworks—two squibs 
an American slaveholder, who, finding that tins money ami a blue-light—all these sights and sounds were 
. did not come in so quickly as he anticipated, has long mingled with the sharp ‘move on there’ of the 
ajnee retreated to liis stronghold iu the new world, watchful policeman. And tiie myriad crowd* of 
carrying his ‘ property ’ witli him. (taping rustics circulated up and down, wondering, no 

- These of course belonged, like Tom Thumb, to the doubt, whether the gpudess inside would really be aa 
high-class shows, the bills and otlrer puffery being big as tiie one painted on the canvas outside; or 
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et the great Hibernian conjuror could,'in solemn 
it. pat Are. anil bring out yard# ofsribbon from 


■CdMfiest, pat Are, ami bring out yards ofliribbon from 
ittae .Innermost recesses of bis nitcstinal Vnnal, as lie 
Vpromised in his speech; or (Hint kind of a show 
‘ •Hajax.a defyin’ of the litenin’,’ might be, and whether 
there was really anjr difference betwtfen the lion and 
the dog, in fbe renowned eom'bat, except—the skin; or 
whether the whole scene was not a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare; and whether it xvojild not be better to 
spehd their money at the gingerbread stalls, titan risk 
it upon fiio great sen-serpdvit—seeing that there were 
three of that genus in, the fair—or the cobra cap'ella, 
or the albino lady, or rfny.of’tho hundred othiV 
exhibitions that dotted the show-ground ? ^ 

l ' All this lasts, however, only for a day. The morrow 
conics, and the mag'd of the,4cene is over, the dregs 
of the excitement alone remain, and all who have 
taken part in the orgy are fatigued and b/uii. The 
tents are speedily struck, ami the show-folk are 
again on the move to the next place of rendezvous. 
The roads are covered with caravans; the great wagons 
containing the unequalled menagerie of wild beasts 
hirpic slowly along the dusty, highway, closely 
followed by the circus ami its * stud of ’ighly trained 
lianimals;’ and the theatrical hoot* with its blood¬ 
thirsty dramatic paraphernalia. Following in the 
wake of these we have the clean little fiigmy w on, 
with its brass rails and polished knocker, which the 
showman calls his living wagon, and which is looted 
upon by the fraternity as an index of social condition 
—as we have been informed that ‘ if. 1ms always been 
considered a proof of the showman’s improving cir- 
cumstnnces when lip adds the living wagon to his 
establishment.’ The road from the fair is lmtthc road 
of life. We have the aristocrat of the ‘ nerfession,’ 
travelling comfortably in his gig, his wife and family 
•settled, may be, in a pleasant farm in the country, 
front whence the food for the animals is obtained > 
the middle-class showman rides again in the y agon ; 
^he next class move on in their donkey-i aits; 
while the lowest grade of all leave thdbfair as they 
came to it -^011 foot—the man with show or. hvk, 
and wife and child trudging patiently by bis side, 
happy in having collected two or three pounds’ worth 
of penny-pieces by the preceding day’s exertions 1 . 

Thi9 part of our subject naturally heads us to a 
consideration of what liae been called thq showman's 
‘missiontouching which a grave political journal 
condescended? once .upon a time, to I&ive olf politics 
and discuss the social position of the ‘ brutal show¬ 
man,' and his victim, 1 the allow.’ The fme of 
argument adopted was, that the pig-faccil lady, 
the spotted boy, the yellow' dwarf, and all similar 
exhibitions, were in the position of slaves, held cptive 
against their will, in order that the showman might 
grind them into cash. Now, seeing that it is within 
our own knowledge that a pig-faced lady has been 
manufactured out of a shaved bear, we eannbt help 
thinking that, in her ladyship’s cast', the best thing 
that could have happened, both for herself and 
the public, washer being strictly retained in tla.ury 
by the showman. Giants and giantesses; again, may 
bo presumed to be so wall able to-, take care of 
themselves as to be beyond the pale ot our sympathies; 
while the spotted boy, seeing that his spots arc nuien- 
■ 'Hble to the well-known action of soap and water, may 
be' oojltidered one of the knowing ones hin.wulf. And 


as to tlwhj victims’ of the showman in general, we beg 
■ to inform hli who may feel interested -in the question, 
that they arc great adepts in the art of what is vul¬ 
garly called taking caie of ‘ No. 1.’ In fact, to speak 
the truth, the ‘ shuw ’ is often more than a ninteh for the* 
showman; and we once knew ‘a wild«.Ingian’ who 
-made little ceremony about hiring a new master when¬ 
ever lie thought the present one |ilow in liis duty. 

Ilto conclude, we might greatly enlarge our gossip 


about shows and showmep, and so evince, bur exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the various dodges peculiar to the 
exhibition world, and to the * missien’.pf the pig-faced 
lady—but we pause for the present, although it may 
be that,'we may And another .opportunity of still 
further illustrating tji£ Age op Shows, * ' t 

ARTIFICIAL ICE-MAKING. 

‘Tins our planet’ is for the greater part a sunburnt 
one. How tilings may be, as to heat and cold, with 
our neighbours further afield, it is not our present 
purpose to inquire; but considering our position, m 
point of nearness, to the central luminary, it cannot 
excite, surprise*tlmt the inhabitants of our globe 
should for the most part experience, in an incon¬ 
venient degree relatively to their physical constitu¬ 
tion, the power of Ins rays. 

Even during the short summers of the north, the 
heat i9 oppressive; it iastill more so in the Jong ones 
of the temperate regions; while the wide tropical bolt, 
embracing the greater portion of the earth’s peopled 
surface and thp vast majority of its inhabitants, 
suffers an almost continual oppression anil distress 
from its exposuio to the unmitigated glare. 

I T ndor such circumstances, the.supply oficc, where 
it can he obtained, becomes next in importance to that 
of the absolute necessaries of life. It so happens, how¬ 
ever, that within the tropics, where it is most needed, 
it can scarcely be procured. In vast regions it is wholly 
unknown ; while in Southern Europe, ami other places 
in more t< niperate latitudes, ieo can bo had in abund¬ 
ance, and at a moderate rate, iu many favoured 
localities. 

In these special, fortunate instances, the source of 
supply is accossinle as well ait inexhaustible, and the 
cost representing only that of the uiannal labour 
required for transport. Thus, the ‘ snow-harvest ’ of 
.Naples has long been an interesting subject of obser¬ 
vation for the statistician, employing, ns it does, a 
considerable number of hands, and a numerous navy 
of small-craft, by whose means the treasured snow 
of Etna is conveyed to the burning streets of the 
capital; and the sweltering Neapolitans are served 
with their indispensable surbttlo in the highest state 
of perfection. 

In tiiat country, where labour is at a price almost 
nominal, and a man will he content, as Forsyth says,' 
‘to wind up ilic rattling machine for a day with a 
few fingerings of macaroni,’ it is dofflTtfui whether 
any method of obtaining the same result artificially 
would he worth inquiring after; hut, as very few 
places can boast of the same advantages, the question 
of ice-making by chemical means iias long been a 
deeply interesting one, and engaged the attention of* 
naturalists and philosophers. 

The judicious and habitual use of ice as a cooler of 
ordinary beverages, and as a sort of eatable, in the 
way wc all unders. .ml so well, is the one available 
resource against the debilitating and enervating 
effects of heat, whether encountered within the 
tropics, or during the summers of more temperate 
regions. Hitherto, the great expense attending its 
use, whether natural or artificial, ha# been for the 
most'part an insurmountable obstacle. 

We ourselves know a lady whose husband was 
forced to resign a valuable governorship in a tropical 
climate owing to hqr health giving way; it being, - 
at the same time, the ; opinion of her medical advisers 
that nothing mote than a sufficient supply of ico was 
needed to enableUier to remain. The invaluable tonio 
property of iced‘bay erages renders them effectual in 
cases such as this, when the materia medico, can supply 
nothing as a substitute, and gives to this substance 
a balm altogether distinct from any it may have 
ns a delicious momentary refreshment. We; for our 









own part, do not pretend to despise it iliihi# latter 
capacity;. but it is rather in relation to- the high 
importance of jee in a medical arid sanitary point 
of view, that we have brought the subject before the 
•public at this moment. ♦ 

Artificial ice-making has long been practised onj 
tho burning plains of India. It is made by exposing" 
water during tho night in unglazed earthen pans, and 
a very .thin coat of ice ia thus procured each morning. 
This resource is, however, partial in every sense, and 
can in no way meet the necessity of the case. The 
great pains required and taken for so small a supply 
only shew the great value attached to tho commodity. 
Other modes of obtaining the s.-yno substance have 
been introduced from time to time,®but, as before 
observed, at an almost prohibitive expense. 

In many cases where great heat is felt in th lower 
levels, a tantalising scene is presented ; for snow lying 
on lofty hills is in sight of the panting dwellers on 
the plains below, but quite irtucccssililc for nil useful 
purposes. Wc ourselves spent a hot summer, a few 
years ago, in an Alpine region, where a glaeier, con¬ 
taining thousands of tons of ice, was within an hour’s 
walk of our house; and yet, suftli was tho difficulty 
of procuring a regular supply, that wc were forced to 
abandon the attempt,' after getting the apparatus 
necessary for domestic use into readiness. 

It lias long been known that artificial iqe may be 
obtained by chemical means. By availing ourselves 
of the property of quick evaporation possessed by 
ether and other volatile liquids, this effect can he 
produced at pleasure; the only difficulty being the 
expense, which, on tho grand scale, is prohibitory. A 
man wrapped in a flannel dress, and kept moistened 
with ether, may be frozen to deatli in a very short 
time under ‘ the line.’ In fact, the warmer and drier 
the atmosphere, the more speedily' will the cflect he 
produced. A bottle of wine or other liquid so treated 
will freeze, or become ice, most effectually. Even the 
evaporation of water under a strong sun prodtieps 
an excellent effect in cooling down liquors in warm 
climates ; and ‘ coolers ’ of unglazed earthenware 
saturated with water, and then placed in the sun 
with the bottles of liquor within, will ‘render up 
their trust’ in a very desirable state of refrigeration 
after an hour or so. 

But the most wonderful fact connected with ice- 
making is the glorious experiment by which water 
was frozen in a capsule of platinum at a white heat. 
This wonderful achievement proceeds upon the theory, 
that water will mi tmirh a body of metal heated 
beyond a certain degree. A most important fact it 
is for all connected with steam-prodneing, that it will 
assume in such a case a spheroidal shape, and that 
a clear space will bo preserved between it and the 
glowing metal, owing, doubtless, to tho repulsive 
effect of great heat in nil cases whatever. 

professor Faraday has carried this marvel even a 
itepfurther, and actually frozen a ball of mercury in the 
midst of a glowing furnace, by the judicious admixture 
of carbonic acid and other, so as to give greater vigour 
to the evaporating process. 

We merely .allude in passing to these more recon¬ 
dite matters connected with refrigeration, ns they will 
prepare the reader for the process of ice-maknig on 
the grand scale, which it is our object to explain, 
resting, as it does, on the essential principle of rapid 
evaporation; and, to express it technically, the con¬ 
sequent abstraction of the caloric contained in the 
substance to be acted upon. 4 

All we sec, all we are, and all the chnrtges that 
have taken place in our world, Beefli to be referable 1 
to the fact of heat. Rocks are hard and ‘solid’- 
because they contain now only a certain amount 
of caloric. With more of it, thy may he fused, 
kind, With still, more, evaporated like water. 


water, in th^liqiiid'formv)4^^*;^ f ^^ 1 ^N* 1 *''*%*-* 
its actual 'ciHorlnc state; With rrti*re .fiwp-.ltb - 
evaporate; with less, it would congeal 
object, then,,of mrtiflcial ( eongelatiott 
caloric from it, (Aid this may he done by 
ns we have mentioned. • U 

The highly interesting prqcess for whlch *^thwf| 
preparatory matter is intended to prepare us, is 
»An ingenious inventor has now produced a" machlti^ 5 ;. 
by jvhich tho invaluable Properties ofether as'an^, 


that the precious liquid is recovered after it hot done 
its work, and emp!oyed*avor again, for any numbep'Of 
times, without the slightest hiss! 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to convey - to 
•the general reader a clear idea of the machine itself 
without the aid of engravings; and even these do not 
convey—at least to us— ady notion of how the result* 
aimed at is obtained. Wc shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a description mt the principle of the 
machine, and an enumeration of what may be called 
its achievements. 

‘The evaporating vessel is merely a tubular boiler. 
In this, the ether will boil at a temperature much 
belqw freezing-point. The ether is contained in air¬ 
tight vessels relieved fronl the pressure of the. 
atmosphere. The cylinder, in the centre of tho 
apparatus, is fitted with air-tight valves, so that each 
stroke of the piston withdraws a quantity of ether- 
vapour frsm the left-hand vessels, and forces it into 
a condensing vessel on the right hand. When tho 
vapour is raised, an intense eohl is produced; when it 
is qoinleused, n corresponding degree of heat ia evolved. 
The ether, after resuming the liquid state, returns by 
a self-regulating valve to the evaporating vessel, and 
tlm poncess thus continues uninterruptedly, and 
without the slightest waste of material. IndV^J, as 
the pressure*! aside tlm vessel is less* than the out¬ 
side atmospheric pressure, it is impossible that any 
ether can escape?* * 

It will bo seen that the evaporation of e, f Jicr goes on 
in tins nuiclune in a cold medium, and that, vice 
vcrtjfi, it is re-liquefied for further use in a warm 
one, being «n reversal of the ordinary processes—as 
with water, for example. Intense cold being predated 
in the machine, this cold is utilised find conveyed 
to thy freezing portion of the apparatus by the 
ingenious employment of a stream of salt water, which 
does not freeze at the same degree as fresh water does. 
It thus carries with it, in a fluid state, cold Enough.to 
freeze rapidly the fresh water witli winch it comes In , 
contact. This salt water circulates in a continued 
stream also, being returned to the ‘ boiler’ ngain after 
having parted with its cooling power. Thus, it will 
be seen, no waste of material is incurred, except of 
the fresh water, which it is the object of the operation 
to convert into ice, and of the futj and water necessaty 
for forking the engine. 

‘Tiie ice,’ wo are informed, ‘can bo made of any 
required slmpi? or thickness. It is at present turned' 
out in slabs of eighteen inches square on the sides, and 
an inch and a half thick. These slabs can be placed:;' 
together so ns to form block* of any thickness. 'Eun¬ 
ice formed rapidly at the coldest end of the ttoughi'ii. 
white and opaque, while that formed more slowly 
at the lower end is more transparent. By iner«*iSjf 
the dimensions of this trough, and thus insuring more 
uniformity of action, tho ice will be transparent 
throughout. Tiie white ico is colder,- end’ more 
effective for* immediate use, but it dees not bear 
carriage so well as tho otiier. Experience - mbit 
decide which is preferable for general purpose*. 

‘ The expense of the process—an important point—. 
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li' simply that of the motive power. |An ordinary 
steam-engine of ten hone-power consuSnes a ton of 
Coal per day, and'the product in ice Will be four 
• to five tons. The removal ot' the ice wlien r formed, 
and refilling the monlda withpvnter, are the omy parts 
O^the operation requiring t[ie serviced of an attendant. 
The whole expense of making ice in London, including 
interest on capital, &c. t , will be considerably less than 
ten shillings per ton. 

‘It is in hot climates, however, that the ’full value; 
of the invention will be f&t. Ice, within the tropics, 
will soon be looked upon as a necessary of life; as 
mnch so at least as fuel fs a necessary in the wiufil* 
of temperate regions. The. preparation of cooliny 
drinks is one of the least important, of its uses. The 
preservation of animjhl fpod, <fnd the cooling of apart¬ 
ments, will be the most important,’ 

The process is applicable to many other, purposes, 
however, such as the cooling of worts—a matter, 
sometimes, of great diiliculty and expense even in 
London. The inventor estimates the expense, of 
cooling a barrel of worts from 75 to 55 degrees at 
!$d. The salting of p* ^visions in warm weather is 
also a great difficulty—sometimes ^almost an impos¬ 
sibility. By this machine, the brine of the meat 
itself can be brought to the temperature best spited 
for success. But perhaps the most brneficial appli¬ 
cation of the process will be to the cooling of ropms 
'in hospitals and in trbpical regions. The fearful 
mortality arising from the prevalence of fevers, in 
■ ah atmosphere varying from 80 to 100 degrees, can 
only be checked by keeping the patients in cool 
apartments. It is t evid«nt that buildings can ho 
cooled, ns they are now wanned, by the circulation 
Of water in pipes. The cooling of the water for tiiis 
purpose is estimated at a few pence per barrel. 

1 Mr Harrisson’s first machine was made in Geelong 
in 1B55, but, from the inferiority of colonial work¬ 
manship, the trial was a failure. ‘ Discomfited, but 
«not(disheartened, lie came to England, and achieved 
success. If# has wisely abstained frotrf"bringing bis 
invention prominently into notice, until be has bad 
it fairly tested both on a small"and li large scale.’ 

For these, latter particulars we are indebted to the 
Illustrated London News of May 20, 1858, in which 
an engraving of Mr Harrisson’s machine is given, but 
which as before observed, can convey but very little 
idea of the process. 


THAT EARTHING. 

I do not believe in trifles. What we are in the habit 
of calling < by that mime have changed the prospects of 
a lifetime, or even brought life itself to a.closc ; 'and 1 
doubt much whether the same tiling would appear 
equally trivial to any two persons. 

Some time since- I will not say how Jong— I 
received a letter, and enclosed with it a post-office 
order for two guineas. In the missive tiiat sum was 
alluded to as ‘ the trifle due to you for so and so.' 

• Trifle indeed! ’ thought f. ‘ I wish I was aide to 

speak so disrespectfully of a couple of guineas.’ The 1 
fact is, I was penniless when that opportune supply 
came to band; but I cannot- say 1 was without a 
single coin. I had in my possession one farthing, j 
■and on it—a trifling matter, you" will say—bungs my 
present story. That farthing had come among some 
other change; and as one does not often happen to 
want that particular coin, it remained long lifter its 
kindred browns were scattered. Besides. I confess I 
Should not have liked to tender a farthing in pay¬ 
ment. Even if that would have exactly sufficed, I 
should have preferred offering any otlrfir coin. My 
consciousness of extreme poverty made me suppose 
that any looker-on would be a bib to reiid my penury, 
if I Were seen to draw a farthing from my waistcoat 


pocket A licit man Can afford to saem poor, but * 
really poor one never. 

Thus that farthing remained with *me for* months. 
It clung to me, as a poor friend often does, long after 
his wealthier brethren have depnTted;and it certainly. 
[Junked a trifle in comparison witlrthe t#o sovereigns 
.and two shillings, for which I lost no time in exchang¬ 
ing my bit of official-looking papers but the future- 
vindicated its importance, and taught me Us real 
value. When I rose from my bed tiiat morning, I 
had every prospect of dining with a certain titled 
personage whose table is proverbially accessible to .all, 
though only the very poor avail themselves of'it. - 
With a good appetite to appease, and a couple of 
guineas in my pocket, this was not to be thought of. 

I dined, comfortably and substantially, and that done, 
leaned back in my •chair witli a feeling of ineffable 
contentment. 

Searching in my waistcoat-pocket for my tooth¬ 
pick, my finger and 'thumb came in contact with 
that farthing. I drew it from its hiding-place, laid 
it on my extended palm, surveyed it, now on this 
side, now on tiiat; but witli what a different look 
from the rueful one, with which, two hours sooner, I 
had gazed mi the tiling, dull now regard it! Well, 
thought I, I was never before reduced quite so low, 
but before absolute want came a supply to meet my 
approaching need. I will keep this farthing while I 
live, as a memento to whisper, ‘ Never despair,’ when 
I am inclined to murmur nt the decrees of fortune. 

I adhered to my resolve. Regularly ns I changed 
my waistcoat, the little coin accompanied my pencil- 
case, penknife, and toothpick, to the corresponding 
pocket of rlie new garment. 

Singularly enough, from the time of my being 
reduced to a farthing, fortiino ceased to frown. I 
had not finished the first of the two guineas before 
others cnuio, and still more followed. It seemed 
tiiat my penniless hour was the one before the 
dawning, and the labours which preceded it were to 
meet their reward. I found popularity when 1 least 
exported it, anil soon I, too, began to consider two 
guineas a trifle. Instead of a single garret near the 
sky, I occppjgd apartments at the Albany; and when 
I went to visit my native place, good gracious, how I : 
was feted! The tide had indeed changed. As a hoy, 
wlint scrubbing bad 1 not endured, and all arising 
from my ambition to become famous as a writer— 
tiiat scribbling mania which impelled me to cap 
vf.rses instead of doing my Latin exercise, and which 
brought down on me the wrath, and, worse still, the 
cane, of the Rev. Dr Snaffles, head-master of tlio 
grammar-school, mid vicar of the parish. Awful, 
most awful, were both liis lectures and his whacks; 

I got the lion’s share of both. My father lectured 
me also, and gave me a long list of the names of 
those who, preferring the shadow, authorship, to the 
substance, trade, had died in poverty after a lifelong 
endeavour to ase.-nd the steps <f Fame's temple—- 
steps to them only a mental treadmill, 'where, com¬ 
pelled to incessant efforts, they yet Tose no higher. 
‘Do not fancy yourself a genius, my dear boy,' he 
would say: ‘talent you possess--that is, you appre¬ 
ciate and take home to yolir heart the good and the 
beautiful in the works of ethers ; but do not mistake 
this for genius. Genius creates for, talent tg appre¬ 
ciate The latter I give you credit for possessing; 
the former you have not. Stick to the counting- 
house; make your fortune; and then, if the wish 
remain, write veVses anil tales by the mile.’ 

My sisters contemned my rhymes, perhaps because 
I addressed none’”to them ; but, worse than all, Flora 
Snaffles, the object of m.y idolatry, did the same.- 
Flnra was the doctor’s youngest and loveliest daughter, 
and just my o^n age.’ But wlmt girl of sixteen- 
ever dpigifed to look at a boy of her own year*? 










Nevertheless/looked at h«r fair fage, «ft bn>w»ey«»i ( wbenll wr vb9nt^»hi(;h,»lrar '^id &h ila’ioonar‘ 

AT1(1 flowing tiliMiiniit mirln and H'.inra I trtti>niA<4 »I.a1 ?s!5l * ■_.s * i_..' 


«n<1 flowing chestnut curls, and worshipped rfork, warned 

quite forgetting the difference between a % and a applied to $v«£ : 

young lady. . ’• ration., I verifled its wisdom. Flora was yejy, 

But what boy-poet whs ever without a flivmity? beautiAil; alie had preserved those verses, which , 
So to. her, pfter expending an amount of toil and proved that her/otjner Indifference was onlyAssumed, 
thought which no after-work of mine ever cost nt<| and she plainly regarded flue as the greatest genium V 
I addressed sundry verses, entitled Lines to Flora, the world. We got n long way in a Iktltf’tim&vMr 

sisters began to giggle and look slily at mb when 


And what was my reward ? I met her, with her sisters began to giggle and look slily at mb when 
confidante, Lucy Jones, the lawyer’s daughter, and as Flora's name was mentioned. Other young ladies, 
they passed, she said, at me, but to Lucy: ‘Poor* shaking off the awe*my Jiterary reputation at first 
foolish boy, I shall not tell papa, for X should not like inspired, and finding me in society quite as coinmon- 


liirnAq be whipped.’ And she tossed her head, 

shdnpF the glossy curls I had been string to it -pecting the mythology of tlie aneients! Tliey'never 
ii|wmt)»lise. * , * tow* to ask some question about the floral goddess. 

mmv was only one, my gentle mother, who gave whether poets still ^worshipped her as they fldt 
nmluckless compositions a word of praise. She, tempted to believe, &c! Doubtless all this seems 
bps her! used to soothe my ruffled vanity, call my silly enough to tell aliout, but X deemed' it very 
W*e* pretty, and kiss my forehead with right loving pleasant folly then. Yet smoothly as my love-affair 
touch; but she bade ine ob^y my father. The end seemed to progress, I was very jealous. Not of any 
of it all was that, after distinguishing myself fur other male individual; I fatter mvself there was little 
deficiency in I.atin at the school-examination, and risk of successful rivalship to annov me. Tlie cause 
filling my father's ledgers with poetical in place of of my vexation was a certain Dorcas Society an 
arithmetical figures, 1 forsook the'counting-house, ndmiiahlc institution, yet i hated its very name, 


anu uniting me in society quite as common- 
iilaee as any*othcr naan, dumurely sought information 


mined to sink the literary man, and give myself up, 
ho'art and soul, to that homo-life on which I had 
often east longing backward glances. Authors soon 
grow old: if they intend to Succeed they must be 


sufficient number of rough edges to brush away early It lists not to loll how the point was argued between 
any superfluous juvenility of feeling* In place, bow- us; Flora insisting that she did not take one stitch 
ever, of renewing my lost youth, and resuming my lirtire tlmil it was her duty to do as the vicar’* 
old home habits, I was doomed to he exhibited as a daughter. She seemed almost inclined to pout at my 
‘lion’ of the first-water. My lather publicly owned persisting in a contrary opinion, and was mollified 
lie had made a great mistake in his estimate of my only \fhen 1 premised to txiske one at the anniversary 
mental powers. My writings having been, in a great tea-parly ii| connection with the Society, whiffli was 
measure, published anonymously, everybody gave me to takp place on the following WerincMAy. On the 
credit for more than X deserved, and, do as 1 might, Tuesday, I made mysflf generally useful, and assisted 
theMuilhorough folk persisted in thinking it necessary to decorate the national school-mum for tho festival, 
to talk only of literature in my presence. receiving the houghs of evergreen and* paper-roses 

My former preceptor was amongst the first to call from the faiKhtuuls of my lady-love. I was rewarded 
upon me, and a few days after my nrrivaj, I spent an with many a gracious smile, and more than once had 
evening at his house. Again and again did the the delightful task of disentangling a spray of holly 
reverend doctor shako my hand, his firm grasp remind- from those lowly chestnut curls. . * * 


ipg me very much of days when I trembled under bis 
touch. He introduced me to his guests with gft>at 
pride as a pupil of whom lie was justly proud; 1 though 
•once,’ he added, *1 fear X scarcely appreciated the 
peculiar talents you possessed. In that I was not, I 
believe, singular. A prophet; my dear Dick—pardon 
the familiarity—is never without honour, &e.’ 

And there was Flora—Flora Snaffles still—more 


‘You must come to my table,’ whispered Flora aa 
» e parted; ‘ and, remember, I shall expect a contribu¬ 
tion from you, t*o make amends for your unkind 
speeches about tins Society.’ ' 

‘As though I could ever have breathed an unkind 
word in your ear,’said I, pressing the soft palrh which 
lay in mine. 

The day came. I duly teand in public, and; I 


beautiful than ever. She did not say, ‘Poor, foolish fbitleved myself entered into the spirit of the thing,* 
boy’ now, but placed her hand in mine; and wTtli a by zealously promoting the locomotion of the cups, 
gentle, lialf-hesitftting voice, bade ine welcome to the After tea came the phitforni-work—addresses, reports, 
vitWrqgOf, dipping those bright eyes the while, and and vote of thanks to the fair labourers. Lastly came 
Jftttug qWpaxuriant chestnut curls almost shade her tin? collection, and Flora stood before me, holding a 
I / delicate eliinj plate, on which her eyes were bashfully 

LfTeJfflfeW® ^ on amazingly. A little later, she bent, to receive my > contribution. I had placed a 
r pup her album, begging for some contrihietiou in sovereign ready to hand, urid as I deposited the coin ' 
[^addition to wlmt she already possessed. This last in the plnte, iookeil keenly at Flora to see how flhb 
L-fentark. required solution, and the bright eyes were relished She gift. Fancy my surprise on*seeing thad 
L archly raised ns site pointed out*tlie maiden effort of delicate head thrown back, while a look of ineffable ’ 
Umy muse in a state of perfect preservation. Need I scorn was darted at me by the fair plate-hearer, whoso 
1 tell what such a beginning le# to. • Coming home, as face now wore ttio huo of the d ecnc st-eolourwl paper- 
I did, with a predisposition to renew all my old loves, rose. She swept, pnst, ami thatnight X saw her no 
and finding there not only the cJmrms oS memory* more; ho, in place of escorting her home and popping' 
but of novelty also—for of late my life had been so the question on the road, I had to give an arm to 
different—is it wonderful that the divinity of my each of my sisters. 1 could not understand esjieci- 
•chool-days became the goddess of my riper age. ally ns the two gids would deign nothing but mono- 
There is a certain homely provirb, much in vogue syllabic replies to my questions, and mode themselves 


ally ns the two gids would deign nothing but mono¬ 
syllabic replies to my questions, and made themselves 


society, an 
very name, 


H naked her to sing or piny (or me, she would east a 
glance at a nameless garment on her lap, and beg me 
to excuse her; until I remonstrated, saying, she really 
overdid the thing, and made those who wished to 


•sharp-sighted, and a man who battles his way upward claim a Jiltle of her time quite jealous of this all- 
a hairbreadth at a time, comes in contact with a engrossing labour. • 
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atdiaagreciiblessyoung ladies can be supposed to he. received, vid my sister Jane,, the -wedding-cards of 
Army sisters and Flora always ‘sailedUn tlie same Captain and Mrs Vernon, atfe Flora Snaffle*, 
boat,’ I humbly crayed to be enlightenedlby them as She is in India now, poor Flora! and I on#’still a 
to the cause of this change in Iter manner. * bachelor of the Albany.- Trifles nulecd! That 

‘You ought to know,’ said iny sister Jane, \yith a farthing f 

toss «f the head ve^y similar Co the o^e with which I *___;__ 

fiitJ been favoured earlier in*thp evening. L 

‘I. Why, what have I done?’ Till? NORTIIUMiilvRL AND HOUSEHOLD HOOK ; 

‘To pretend not to kilowl’ shrieked both girls at ©it, ilousEKKr.riXG three hundred YEAUS ago. 


‘I do not know,’said I. ..‘I put a sovereign on her 


OB NGETIIITMUKRLAN D HOUSEHOLD HOOK; 
ou, hous):kki;i*ixg three vundred years ago. 

IN TWO r.tnfs.—I'ART J. 


plate, and she gave me just such a haughty, d.isagvec- Ar.r. who have read Miss Strickland’s lives of-the 
aide look ns she did long years ago, wlierf I foolishli Scotti^i queens, will remember the lively description 
sent her some verses.’ _ ' she gives of a certain Karl of Northumberland, who 

‘A pretty sovereign!’ again in chorus. ‘Hut per-1 rode lorth from the gates of York, at the head of tiro 


liaps,-* added Jane, ‘you use v poet’s licence to call northern chivalry, to welcome the daughter of hi# 
all coins sovereigns. Wo ignorant country-people sovereign, the fair Margaret Tudor, then on her way 
cannot be supposed to sec these things in the same to join her future husband, James IV. of Scotland, 
light as you great literary men.’ The youthful princess was surrounded bv some of 

I wiw out of all patience. ‘What, do you mean?’ England's choicest knights and nobles, all richly 
said I. ‘You are enough L to drive one cr.-izv with arrayed and gallantly mounted s but if contemporary 
your absurd sneers and allusions. Do / want tu he chroniclers are to he relied on, tiro Percy far outshone 
made a fuss about as a Jitirary man ? or what has them all; for, to, borrow the quaint language of one of 
that to do with Flora Snaffles ? ’ these. * what for the richness of ilia cote, being of 

But I might as well have talked Co the doorpost, goldsmith's work, garnished with pearls and stones, 
They indignantly retired, leaving mo to inv anything and the cosily apparell of his he/ixmen, and gallant 
but agreeable reflections. I slept littly that night, trappers of their horses, besides four hundred tall 


and on the following morning lose early. On trans¬ 
ferring tiie contents of my u.iisteoat pocket from the 


men, well iirme l, and apparelled in his rollers, lie was 
esteemed both of the Scots and Englishmen more like 


—--- — "v - -i .. . " »- mivw wio mi't iiiuu; jitki; 

last woru garment to one more suitable for morning a prince than a subject.’ 

costume, the mystery of Flora’s conduct was solved: Nor can wo wonder that he found such favour in 
the sovereign—my intended contribution-was still their eyes; for, added'to all this outward pomp and 
in my possession. That furthimj was gong,. I had circumstance. lie was in tlie prime of manhood, of a 
carried it in my pocket until I had become almost goodly presence, and the lepreseiitativo of one of the 
unconscious of its existence; and, nil unaware of the noblest families of the realm. 

mistake, had transferred it to the collect ion-plate in But page,nits,'uowever grartd, last but their little 
lien of its golden neighbour. Of course Flora had day; and thooe who take even tlie most prominent 
set it down ns a studied insult—following, as it dpi, part in them, when they have laid aside their velvet 
on the heels of our little dispute about tlie Society, and ermine, their tiiisel and their hells, are, in 
I remember hearing tlie amount of, the e.illectiou thought, word, and act, marvellously like other men. 

annotfheed ns thirty-two pounds, six sellings, and , So with tiiis gay and gallant cavalier, who, when a few 

sixpence farming, with some surprise, little deeming | more years have passed, we'find very differently o::eli¬ 
the unlucky fraction was my ,nvn contribution. I pied; the head that hail once been intent only on 
would not tell my sisters a word, but determined to i making his steed ‘gambade’ gracefully beside the 
have a delightful leconciliatioii scene w itli Flora. I j Tudor princess, is now busily speculating on the 
pictured tears in iier soit eyes when I toYl of my past \ rilative value of fat and lean beef, or carefully calcu- 
trials, delight in her countenance at tlie romance of kiting the cost of brewing a hogshead of beer. In 
the ^tiling, and charming confusion when the whole j other words, lie is framing, with the assistance of 

ended witii a declaration of love. I almost felt her : a council composed of tlie chief officers of his houso- 

liead on my shoulder, and its glossy curls in my hold, a system of domestic economy, tfhich, though 
caressing hand. With these feelings, I went to tlie j intended only for tlie government of Ids own estab- 
viearage. ‘ j lishment, might, for the judgment and foresight it 

‘Not at Jiomc,’ was the only reply to my inquiries | disphi)s, claim a place among law-coiles of much 


for tlie fpmily. 

•Never mind,- thought I; a little sut-pei 
enhance the bliss of tlie meeting. 


loftier pretensions. 

A copy of this work, printed from the original 
manuscript in 1770, and entitled The Northumberland 


I went again. - 1 saw Dr Snaffles, who vine stern, Jfousehohl Hook, is now before us; and ns only a 
’and monosyllabic. He was evidently in the sfceret; limited number Were issued for private circulation, and 
so I proceeded to explain. it is probably hut 'ittie known, a few extracts from it 

He remarked in iiis most pompons manner, ‘that may find a not inappropriate place in pages liko 
iny practical joke was decidedly out of place.’ these; for it not only exhibits a curious picture Of 

I was indignant at the insinuation, hut asked after ancient manners and customs, but, by the minuteness 
the ladieB. „ , of some of its details, furnishes hints on -domestic 

‘They were quite well; somewhere in the town, management, such as are calculated to “bo of use in 
making calls, with the exception of .Mips Flora, who all uget. Few persons, indeed, find themselves called 
had departed that morning by an early train fa pay upon now-a-days to ntlc over on establishment so largo 
a long-promised visit to au uuut resident somewhere as that to which this northern earl gave taws; but tlie 
near the Laud's End.’ more ponderous the* machinery, the greater need is 

And piy holiday was just expiring; I could not there so carefully to rwhipt its various parts to each 
await her return. k T would not say any tiling to my other a# to make nl! work easily and pleasantly 
sisters, being too indignant to take them into my together; -and if, in his anxiety to effect this end, we 


confidence after their distant behaviour. 


find the noble author of the Household Book ocua- 


8o I went hack to town, revolving to,lake a run sionally dwelling with almost, tiresome precision on 
home again in a couple of months, never doubting points which, to our modern ideas, seem trivial, we 
tint all would yet end well. T^las! that I should must make due allowance for the pursuits, or, to speak 
Have it to tell. In six weeks from that date, I more correctly, perhaps the want of pursuit pf tli# age 
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the risked watts, **&, tit softiedsaeS; sttsptfidril 
upon frame/ m& placed at- ineh ^^iiioce iVoin 
tlieni ns to tesve space for person! t 9 $fi 0 it* ^behind—a; 
convenient arrangement, as it must often hitVApro/ed;- 
in. tlufie days of political and domestic intrigue. 


In which be lived; while wo gather from his exempt 
the advantage of seeing, each in his own little sphere, 
that tilings be {lone decently and in order. 

Tin's carious manuscript was commenced in 1512, 

as we are by inference continually reminded, for its in,t)i<!ie days of political and domestic - tbtrfgue, 
various enactments are all drtiwn up in right regal Falstaif, doubtless, but followed the' examplftj|g 
fashion, and if not given from ‘ our court at Wrcsil,! wiser, if not better men, firlicn, in a sudden • 
are at least ‘orduynod by me and my counsncll on tlie of terror at the untimely approach of lively 
doth day of September^n the 3d yere of my sovereign Pago, he exclaimed: ‘1 will enscouco mo bchimU^bC'/.; 
lord king Henry the St*.’, ( arras.’ , 

It opens with an assignment to 'Richard Gowge, These expensive hangings—for the art of NveaVinjg 
comptroller of my hous, and Thomas Percy, clerke of theth was but newly introduced into England—being 
the kechinge,’ of various sums of money for ‘ tips hole Jims rendered easy Of reimfvul, were, us we are led toi 
expenays'aud keepyngc of my suvd hous for one hole ^filler from subsequent, entries, carried about with ' 
yere;’ and then proceeds to lay down minute directions f the family, mu! hung up wherever they Unopened to ' 


ney for ‘ tipi hole Jims rendered easy Of removal, were, us we are led to 
turns for one hole filter from subsequent, entries, carried about with ' 
minute directions' the family, mid hung up wherever they happened to ' 


as to the proportions in which every possible article ! sojourn for the time boiijg. Besides this arras-mender, 
of consumption is to be supplied, with the pices that there were several ‘grooms, j omen, and elilldrCoe of 
aro to be given for tile same. To some of these we the wardrobe employed hourly for the robes, sewing 
shall presently refer; hut we must first try to collect and amending the stuf, and brushing and dressing 
a few particulars of the interval arrangements of this thereof;’ some of the said ' stuf consisting, it is likely. 


great establishment. 


of the same gorgeous dresses which hail years before 


The family seems to have consisted, taking one dazzled the eyes of Miss Strickland's Somerset 
month with another, of 16C persons,bpt 57 more wore herald! Hut the taste forpiccumiilating sumptuous 
daily reckoned upon ns guests, making in all 223. apparel was, it must lie remembered, by no means 
Of the regular inmates, some ten or twelve might he confined to the 1/iumj of Northumberland ; it increased 
of the blood ami linkage of the Percy; the rest wore 1 to such a mischievous extent during this and the 
knights and retainers, grooms and yeomen, waiting- foliBwing reigns, that Queen Elizabeth thought it 
men and waiting-women, brought together to swell necessary to restrain it by proclamation; yet, with 
the ail but regal pomp with which those proud nobles the? inconsistency which often marred the otherwise 
tile sometime companions of ‘ blulT' King Ilurry,’ saw j bright character of this royal lady, she so far departed 


fit to surround themselves. 


I from the spirit of her own edicts, ns to have left 


Many of these officers bore titles similar to tho«n behind her ut her death no less than three thousand 
used in the royal household, and were, ns appears from dresses t , 

the number of horses and servants kept for their The occupations assigned to "some of my lord of 
separate use, ns well ns from their sitting at what was Northumberland's officers appear to us rather incon- 
enlled ‘ the knyghte’a liftnrd,’ gcnrlonAm of good liirih. gruona; thus, wo read of a ‘head clarke of the 
Thus we read of my lord's chamberlain and treasurer, kechinge, to cum up with my lord’s sliirt;’ mid, more 
*gf the comptroller of his household, and the clerks of derogatory still to the dignity of the nobler sex, of ‘a 
Ids ‘bitching,’ witli a due proportion of gentlemen- ymnan of the beddes (whose name it may interest 
ushers and grooms-in-waiting. Then, again, we have some fo know vjas Gilbert Swinburn), mid u grooine 
an almoner, a carver, and a sewer or server, w lift so of the ehatfber for keepyngc and dressynge^of it 
.responsible office it was to see that the dishes were c!eane.i The small proportion of feinuHS employed 
“‘stragtly sett upon the boord,'with cup-bearers for j in those department* which modern habits leave 
my lord and my lady, and lieiixmeii(or pages) to wait I exclusively to them, constitutes, indeed, a remarkable 
beside them. ] feature in tins household summary. * 

The titles given to others serve to illustrate the j The division of the day is another point on which 
maimers as well ob the wants of that semi-barbarous ' tin} habits of the sixteenth century diiler very 
age. The ‘clarke of the cwory,’ for instance, reminds materially from those of the nineteenth ; jnd we can 
us, especially when coupled witli the mention of‘two scarcely suppress a smile as we thinli of the long 
wesehing towfels for my lord to wesch with, and a faces which such a regulation as the following would; 
gentleman-usher to bring them in, and to serve Toy prbdift-e among modern lords and equerries in waiting: 
lord with water when his lordship goes to dinner, ‘These be the names of the gentlemen-useliers, 
and when ho■ rysetli up,’ of the necessity there must gentlemen of liouseholde, yomen-uscliers.,and mar- 
have been for such frequent ablutions at a time when challea of the hall that shall awaite in the great 
forks were yet uninvented; and a child of the chambre dayly thurrowto the weeko, on the/orniooiw, 
kechinge to turn, the broodies (or spits), betrays a from seven of the eloeke in the morning, to ton of the 
similar lack of convenience in the cooking apparatus eloe.ke, thnt my iurd yuex to dinner: whyche persona, for 
then in use. Yeomen and grooms, Stgain, to ‘jerve their fray tinge before noon, hath licence at aftirnoou 
at*my lord’s boord-end,’ marks the distinction which to go about their own busiiicsse from. the said noon to 
placed the heads of the family, with their principal tlirce of the clock that evinsong .begins, and they not 
guests, at one end of a long table; while the officers to fail then to cum in agayii, the rather if any / 
of the household, ami alt persons of inferior rank, sat stronger cums.’ 

at the other—the line of demarcation being indicated Hut the dimer, thus.early served, seems to lmve 
by' a huge sitlt-cellar; whence the phrase often met occupied a considerable time in eating, for the services 
• with in- old authors, of ‘above and below th* salt.’ of those who took their turn of Waiting in the after-*- 
The ‘dark avenar,’ too,"whose duty it was to yield noon tjere not required tiU ‘one of the clock that 
An account of all the oats and hay consumed in the dinner isslone,’ and were to continue ‘till liieyring to 
earl’s stables, explains the farmer appropriation of evinsong.’ The castle-gates were locked at nine, -‘to - 
tlie tower still Bhewn at AlnWick ns the ‘Avenar’s the intent that no servant shall come in wiliest is out 
Towerand the‘arris-mendorf ivlie was to be ‘ daily at that hour.’ 


Hut the dimer, tlins.early served, seems to have 
eupied a considerable time in eating, for the services 


Towerand the ‘arris-mender? who was to ba‘daily at that hour.’ 

in the wardrobe for working upon my lord’s arras Supper was served between four and fire-; but 
and tapestry,’ conjures up the memory of duys # we are not told at what time the family retired, 
„„ , , ... „ , i ■ though tlie -comptroller—himself, be it remembered, 

When ^ we,e one of tlie h'ead officers-was enjoined • to call up the 

Mlth goodly arras o g i ceoks every morning after four of the eloeke be 

tlie said arras being merely hungup on tenter-hooks streiken.’ Such very early rising seems not, however, 














on am mfas’s »§o&irAJU 


been quite in accordance witlibtba taste* of written volumes which contain not. half ao much true 
•< j|>is lordship's dependents: from aome copse or. other wisdom as is set forth in them fewdoggrel lines. • 

—it might lie the soporific effects of the ‘ pottets of Very minute rule* are laid down for lhe‘ordi?rrynge 
here’ tlist were so bomuifulYy dealt out—tdpthful of the ehapell at muting, high-mass, and evinsmig; ’ 
Imliits gained around; and to avert tliu evil.yit tyns ami as i; proof of the nttentiun even tlien bestowed 
^ordained by my Iprd and l'ig con mil, 4 to have a ijpmi the choral servic‘d, no less than seventeen gentle- 
nfo.fow-muBB, priest daily nbwtto say mass at six of Inen and children are shewn to have been daily 
the clock In the morning throughout the ycre, that employed in it. 

officers of Itis lordship's household may ryse at'a duo r l'he custom, so frequently apxl pit nsantly illustrated 
hour, and here muss dayly, to .tlie intent that they ( by Sir Walter Scott in his, novels, of youths of high 
may eutfi to receive the toys nt the time appointed, birth being platted in the household of some powerful 
by reason whereof my lord and strangers shall mil he nobleman to learn the arts of war and -chivalry, is 
nnserved.' Well woiild it<be forthe pcnfce and ordel more ( than oneo hinted at in these pages. There 
of many a modern mansion jf sonic such stringent, 1 seem to have been several residing under the earl’s 
yule could be enforced therein. | roof. They .acted * ns cup-bearers and pages, and 

were probably companions for the earl’s sons, to 
three of whom we are here introduced. The elder 
of these, * my Lord Percy,’ became celebrated at 
a later period as the youthful rival of Ins mature 


The mention of this momiiyf. mass reminds ns that 
the spiritual interests of ilie Karl of Northumberland's 
household, ought to have been , well watched over, 
seeing that he lmd no less than eleven priests con¬ 


nected with it: the occupations of several of these sovereign in the affections of the queen’s maid of 
reverend gentlemen were, Isiwever, according to our honour, the beautiful hut unfortunate Anne Bolcyn; 
notions, somewhat uupriestly; one being the surveyor and lie is also mentioned in history ns having been 
of my lord’s lands; another, Ins secretary; a third, the emplmeil to arrest Cardinal Wolsey, when tlie once 
clerk of ids foreign exp. n-es—who, we me informed, brilliant star of that ambitious prelate was flickering 
by tlie by, always made up Ins Recounts on the on the verge of tlie horizon. There are some curious 
Sunday—and the fourth his master of grammar— entries in the Household Hook (connected with tins 


to instruct, we suppose, tlie yoiit.li of bin houselioliT in young nobleman ; for instance, we are furnished with 
tlie orthography and syntax of their native tongue, a list of the number ol horses wliieli a magnificent 
Others of the priest* wen* most consistently employed earl of the sixteenth century deemed sufficient to 
as chaplains and almoners, and one of them—appro- support the dignity of his son and heir, 
priately called the • Gospeller’—was for ‘reading the First, there was ‘it ^rreat doble troltyngc hors for 
Gospel in the chapel daily.’ p>y Lord Percy to travell upon In wynter,’ and a 

The priests, whatever might have been tboir rank s-emnl possessed of the same substantial qualities 
in tlie household, seem not to have enjoved the for him to ‘ryile on owte of townes;’ hut when he 
privilege, extended to inanv otlier of the earl's approached flic haunts of men, a more showy steed 
dependents, of keeping a private servant; with one was thought neitssary, and a * irottynge ganibalding’ 
remarkable exeept'on in favour of the almoner, ulio, horse (such as iiis father himself had loved in his 
if he he a writer of inteihides. is to have a servant, (nr ymiLhfiil (lays) was provided for 4 my said Lord Percy 
secretary, perhaps), to tlie inl-nt for writing juf the to rydo uppoii when lie coins into townes.’ For hia 
parts, ami else to have none: a,provision that daily u>e, probably to ride about tlie home domain, 
bespeaks a degree of consideration for I he claims of lieMiail ‘an noddyngc bora;’ and strange as the fact 
literature tluft we should scarcely’have expert's! from may sound in the ears of modern fox-hunters,‘a proper 
the general tastes and pursuits of lire age; hut the nmblyiige ietlle nagco for him to ryde upon when lie 
subsequent mention in these pages of my lord and my goetli limiting or hawking.’ 

lady’s ilbraues, as well ns the circumstance allndf-d to .These, with a strong horse to ‘carry his untile with 
by l he editor, of there being still extant if‘very curious his stuf for Ins change when he rydes,’ comprised his 
manuscript collection of poems made expressly Vor stud—tin* sufficiency of which, considering that tlie 
this.mime (yirl, shews him to have been very much in bst was drawn up in anticipation only of his being 


advance of bis times in bis love and patronage of ‘at yeres to ryde,’ none, we opine, will object to. 


learning. 


gentleman in waiting, a groom of the chambers, ami a 


There is another still more remarkable proof of sectniil groom lor ‘ keeping of my' Lord Percy’s gar- 
it in the fact of his having caused the walls’ of ments clean day ly,’ tormcil the young nohlemaii’s 


several of tfie rooms, both at VVresil and Leckingflcld, 
to be adorned with a variety of poetical inscriptions, 
all containing, in the form of proverbs, moral p-ecepts 
well worthy' of being remembered. We must confine 
ourselves to one or two of these. In one of the 
' chambers at Wresil was a poem beginning witfl this 
useful advice: 

When it is tyme,of caste and great expend, 
Beware of waste, and spende by nica-urc ; K 
Who that outrageously makctlic Ins dispens, 
Cnusheth his guodes not.lung to endure. 

The family motto-being * E«p6rance en Then,’ there 
were, in one of the rooms, jjic following rudely penned, 
but wise reflections upon it: e ‘ 

Esperauce en Dyeu : 

Trust in hym, he is most trewe. 

En Dyeu esperauce: 

In Him )iut thine affiance. 

Esperancc in the world ? Nay, 

The worldc varyeth every day. 

- .. Esperauce in riches ? Nay, not 1.0; . 

'•' Riches sliileth, and soon will go. 

Bow many a poet of undying lAme and fame has 


personal stall'; and the services of at least one of these 
was shared with his next brother, for it was his duty 
to ‘he always with my lord's sonnes, for seeing the 
orderynge ot them.’ 

‘Two rockers and a cliilde of the nurey to attemle 
on tjiem,’ formed the nursery establishment of the 
little Lady Marg: vt anil Master Ingeham Percy. * 

Of the female head of this princely mansion, we 
find less frequent mention than might have been 
expected; but there is enough to shew that if the 
Countess of Northumberland did, like high-born dames 
of the present day, take <io very prdininent part 
in theidomestic arrangements of her household, she 
was nt least well provided with the externals needful 
for upholding the dignity of, her high position: my 
lady’s gentlewomen, her chainlierer, her pages, and her 
cup-bearers, are none iii them wanting; and her name 
is always assoc.inted wf.li her lord’s in the orders laid 
down for (lie provision af breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
,'n a manner that bespeaks them to have been equally, 
unlike many fashionable modern couples, seldom 
asunder. • 

Of this noble lady, all we know is, that she wAs an 
heiress .with the PAmtagenet blood in her veins, being 
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remotely descended from ‘old Johh of Gaunt, time* 667 gwttons/for theyear** eohsiuiiptitja, *At 20d, th* 
honoured Lancaster.’ Site aurvivod her husband stx- one with t(4 Other, fktte And leyo*AM a sAcOnd 
teen years, am tat her death, bequeathed her body to ‘for 109 fatto beefrs at 15*. 4d, to be bought at AH 


be hurled at Beverley, lu the tomb of the Ipie earl, 
and likewise save to Sir Koljpit Gelt, her alnplain. 
her lefcse atbWilterfemse, to sing mass yearly lor lieJ 
own and her husband's soul * 

The trifling amount ol remuneration given m return 
for the virioua servue\wo have desetibed, occasions 
us at first much surpns* Comparing it wuh thei 
standard creited in out minds by the pit sent rite 
of wages, we Hie liu lined to clinigc the mngmfi- 
cent earl with t dearie of meanness quite am on- 
sis tint with Ins high pretension}, mil the moie so 9| 
when we learn further, tint L 1000 is the whole 
amount of the yeir’s assignment for the pit mint of 
all t\ jk nsis (onuutul witli the honsiliolil hub out 
glume at the relatne value of •mini y tlun i nl now 


HiiHowJtyde, for to serve my hott* fWWh thAfr <J>H» to 
Mn li ill m is, ami 24 lev pe beefes, at 8 s the pone, to he 
bought at St Ijfyn's day / May 26), and put late 
pasture a to fede ’ Rigs— or porks as the/ site <4 
—were 2 s the piece, veals, the same pure, and lamb* 1 
virud, fiom 2s hetwien Clmstinns and Shrovetide, tb 
lOd from that tune t® nulsummer 
In an age wlen fisting*was rigidly obseiVed, abd 
where ineat # w is entirely b unshed during t?ie long 
i son of 1 ent fish would fiecessniily hp an importing 
hrtn le of toiisiitiiptioii > and wc ueordmgly find large 
qua, titi a hid in mil dried 2080 salted salmon are 
valued iitOl the pn Pc *md ‘ th'de fi rkvnges of piekled 
ttuigton at 10s Hit ferkynqe ted ind white hernnge, 
sprotis and i tl», ire the other kinds thus prepared. 


diasipites our surprise, and we find tint a e il« illation Of titsh fish the pm e is not givin 
founded on the pints of vvh#if ml oth r irtuks of baft eos* Is tin qmrttr, ind vinignr 4d the gal- 
unisuniption in 1"09 ml ls>l, soul I hil to i Ion' hut the n ihh linan*iti set ms to h iso demurred 
riault muih more in it urlin c with nnhin i h is ritlitr at tins itetn of ins expt n Inure, lor we hnd 
Lt mm this p o'»!< in hontvei tohaworktd out ly in ordi r t iv u tint lot tlsc future vinegar is to he 
those better venad than ou s«l.i,cs in mu h stitistus milt of the liolcm winob an 1 tint the iagges [lies, 
we will proic d to M'<- a shut It t of w igts is wi wt supyosc J he*]irivnled In tin t larke of the lious, 


find them In c sot slow n pit in sm, tint it w is tin 
custom inthosc d ns for t! i m lulirv it nrt mi pi nod 
of the vi ir to rctrn from ilnir prill ipil units on 
to some fivourit* 1 nitre oi cotti e stvlci liei hnv 
toils sicict lions- iheio tiny copied like our 
own goo 1 Queen in hi r mtuiqn rtti it it ii ilmoi il 
the privilege* of living for t binf si ison lice fi ms 
the incumlirmits is will ns the tins of sti ( 
As they no longtu kept open housi tl n ilu pur 
of their scrv mts uu j it on Inn 1 » ki sum Ini 
‘hume to go i hi ut tin ir own Imsli ssi ’ ml wtri 
no longe r ‘it my lords fiulm t mil the sum 
appi irs to have h to the i is with s ttnl of tin 
htnlifhiis in I the join g i nlh in< n vv ho In II posts 
m Ins loii-eho ! who in olttn sp,kui of is being it 
their own or tl nr frit m’s fin ling. Ihesiliry of ^1 e 
priests i in d fioin I 2 , to I "> Ihe dt in it tin 
tlnpcl, thoueh of nuissity a doctor, or, it 1 < sf i 
b u In lot of divinitv rctnvt 1 if he live! in the ho s 


nn^rn irked ifttr tin v lie past drawing, that they can 
I < set ii i mow i bioelip, and sto it put in a vessel for 
vii/, ir 


C II A 1’ I I Ii 


BOGS 


A mini' i •’ Sue n is tin title of an entm tlnpter of 
t current strut vvmk by out of our most popular 
iiitliois win Ii natui iliy murists the public m the 
tliiruftr uid fottunes of the am oil thus signally 
honouiul iml is t very (log bus his d iv, tndi pendcmlly 
of tin dog d i) s md p it tininl puppi ism, vie may take 
the ottasion t > offer i f w obstrv ttious on tin subject 
eeneijllv—th instill ts hut Us an 1 qnnhties of the 
spuies, and tli« tdut ition requisite to develop suuh 
pniiliir tillnts is disiin.su h ‘ Sii Isa it^ the poodle 
lino ot Iln novel illill 1 to Dy l’isisti alls Ciixton 
About hUtch vi *s in his—tin poodles, not 
Pisistrntnss —proi iti j t, or i itlui prototv pes, for 


only L 4 and tin eh ipl mis it,ii’uitc five nnrks it | tliiih wtu a In ite of tlum, wtie exhibited by a 
not gri In tte, 40s the priests of tlu tlnptl, hv wlmli lrtmli outfit in tlu ),t"ints Cinus.mid excited so 
is piohnhly lilt ant those innslmtlv employee! tl ii mfttli ittiption by l lit u pi rforinam ts is to he visited 
w ci e to hive- tin fust L >, the si ion I, five mills, by in my scientific n ilm ilists, ind othet .pluloRtyihie 


is piohnhly meant those lonsHutlv employed tl ic 
wcie to Ii ive- tin fust L >, the stionl, hvt in ills, 
and the thiid^hmr maiks—ilw ns piovi le I howuir, 


viriuoai, uu hiding tlu pitsulent eneWundiy niqui- 


that the innst (/ion t ol tin thru ie ippo nttd tq I e sitiu me in bus <f tit Royal Society 'lliey were 


sub-dean md to h ive no won i h,l\ ' I lie tri iisiutr, 
comptrolkr, md otlur high ollnirs ‘if ihydyngtm 
the house,’ retuved f iOsnluy Imt if ‘eomiiige ind 


iiitalnly extriortljnuv neitnita, nnl in the variety 
uf'tliut ufomplishimnts outstripped even the mar¬ 
vellous exploits rel ited of fcsir Isa it on hissipptarmce 


goinge, only ten marks horty shillings appears to i before the mayor and inhabit mts of Gali shqrough.* 
have been the gentril late of wai cs for ytomtn md ' But their owner llio i.h issuredly born under Sirius, 
2<t« for grooms hut then is a kindly thouxhtfulm«s wss not i mtndiimt showman He, AL Adrien 
evinced by the following entry ‘1 ury futemm to Leontrl had devoted twenty yc irs to dog study and^ 
rqjuve 40s, letaus of the moth vv'iring of lui stuf dog fl-lining upon phtlnsoplm d pnmiplts, and he 
With labor’ published, at Lisle, an J ss n t>ui l LdmMtton ik$ 

My lady's gentlewomen Ind five marks, if not at Animatu, t eking the clog fur jbe type, in a goodly 
‘my lull’s fyndinge,’ but whit iniount of deduction o /vo volume of no I s B to n tjb tlosely printed 


was made) in tonsideiatmn ot btef, lire 11 , and beer, piges ihe puhlicutioii (ontiimid some new, and 
we are not infotined The waxes of the urns mender unith rurious nutter <»f which we* propose to avail 
aforesaid were LI 13s hi, with the addition ot LI I ourselves in the* picsint pipei Nor is the subject 
fur Mytidyngo all nnnwti of stul belonging* to Jus unworthy of the notice of science, since Best artel 
fat III lie,’ except ulL ami //old discussed the question win rlier animals had souls, and 

Every servant w is required, immediately on me lined,* more ovt r to tho belief that tliAy had; G. 
entering ills lordships setv icf, to Ik* duly registered Lereiv elrew able distine txaia between instinct and 
and naora in the prtseiue of Mie head oltuers, ‘either nitelligintt, nnl Ii aiiniur Buflon, Cuviet} and a 
by such an ooth u» is m the Booke of Goths, yff.my host ot other eminent men, enAa^d into tho careful 
such bo, or els by sue li an ooth [wo give the extract examin uion of x mine attributes and the remarkable 
verbatim! as they shall sevnlt* beste* hy thew extent lo wlm h they were susceptible of cultivation. 


entering hta lordship) 4 ? semet, to be dul> ngihtcred Lorov drew able distimtions botween instinct tt 
and nttorn in the presente* of Aie head ulhcers, ‘either nitelligenec, nnl Ii aiimur Buflon, Cttviet} and 
bv such an ooth ii» is m the Books of Goths, yff.my host ot other eminent men, cnAa^d into tho caret 

» . . . r .< . . _ . i . _> it—I... i.. . _ J tl.. - * ’ 


I diaorec ion ’ 


Lmrgerd, us might be expee.ted from Ins sue* 


H»e jirite of wheit was at this time 5* Bd, and cess, goes the length of Descartes as the strenuotu 

that hf innlt 4*., tlu* qunr'er Meat appears not to * - 1 ... .. 

bate been sold by weight, for We And an Older for » Sm Hlachoqmi'i Mngatetne foe October. 
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Advocate of superior ‘intelligence,’ and limghsto scorn instinct in animals is much liiorq developed than in 
'• Buffon's theory of action from impulses Snoro or less civilised men, as the latter rely on intellect, which 
balanced. He even accuses man of being too proud and supersedes the use of the instinct! ver faculty; ami, 
biassed in his judgment, through a sort of jentousy of therefore, it is through reason that men acquire habits 
the near approach to his boasted reason by thf most of instinct; and, vice r t e,rsa, animals, by liaving their 
^Ijttgacious specimen^ of the v higher ttnlers of animal yistincts cultivated, acquire a higher degree ofintel- 
crSurion. ‘ We have a body,’ Ins says; ‘ so have those lfect or reason. ; ' 

animals, l'liey have tlje same organs as we, and Having settled the philosophy of the case, the dogs 
these organs produce the same phenomena. Behold most suitable for education .y*c, ns ‘justified by ex- 
thedog; the nerves from Ins br»in communicate with jporicnce,’divided into three classes, according to the 
the five 1 senses, and put fthetn <■» rapport with tiie conformation of their skull. In the first elass are 
exterior world. Light iicts on his eyes, pound on*his dogs with large foreheads, and a capacious brainpan, 
ears, taste on his palate; irtid thehce result sensation* including spaniels, barbels, pointers, terriers, and 
and images which determine action. Locke nnd\ setters, all of whiph have pendent ears. In the 
Condillac suggest no other ot igin for our ideas.’ ' second class an* greyhounds ami mastiffs, endowed 
Becoming more metaphysical! lie adds, in proof of with less intelligence than the first, their faces long. 


the utiimal possession of sentient and thinking facul¬ 
ties, the following dilemma: ‘Either it is not the 
soul which perceives, understands, considers, and 
wills in man ; or animals, like man, have a soul which 
perceives, understands, considers, and wills. Tlu* 
two souls are of the same nature ; and, served by the 
same organs, they receive the same sensations. 
Would you, then, give to animals immaterial and 
immortal souls?’ ‘Cortes,’ replied our authority, 
Q.E.l).; but he confesses it is n mystery complicated 
and d*rk in every part. , 

The grand problem which ho proceeds to solve by 
his ex peri men Is is, accordingly, to separate flic 


their temples closer together, and their ears only 
semi-pendent; and the third comprehends pugs, and 
the many varieties of cur and mongrel, with circum¬ 
scribed skulls, and tlftj least intelligent of their 
species. 

Taking one of the first class as a pupil, the teacher 
must arm himvelf with untiring patience, without 
which nothing can bo,done. He must then, as already 
stated, adopt means,to obtain the prompt and fixed 
attention of the dog to his motbns, gestures, looks, 
or voice, ns lie uses them to indicate the something 
which lie desires to he performed, and which is made 
palpable to the sense of the animal. When he fails to 


intellectual faculties of dogs from the intellectual comprehend, punishment ought to bo moderate, but 
faculties of men, so as to demonstrate what it is that frequent, ami administered on the instant, as, if any 

__ ^..,.1 .i.,™ Ts ....... ..... ... .. ? j :_ _•_ . . ,i _ i _ i 


constitutes man, Uml wliat dog. It is said com- space of time intervenes, there can he no trace, and 
Iiarisous are odious; hut if so, M. Leonard seems consequently no comprehension, of cause and effect, 
inclined to think that Poodle A' Co. have the best The dog is shewn what is wanted, mid thus exercised 
right to complain; at any rate, that his sjslum of till lie understands and obeys orders, and then lie is 
education can produce more moral and well-conducted caressed or rewarded with a faVouritc morsel of food; 
dogs than the most elfici&nt university or ragged- and we arc informed, that though there is a general 
school instruction can turn out equally meritorious carnivorous appetite, inclining to meat verging on 
human beings. It is plainly Pup m,«a« Child ,.liter- putrefaction, a dainty veal cutlet is the epicure viand 
ally; Litter versus Family, let paterfamilias think what of the canine race, which they esteem as aldermen do 
lie w fh of iL turtle, country bumpkins bacon, und coal-heavers 

But whence go into details, wo find that tin* quad- heavy wet. 
roped test does not run upon' all-iohrs throughout. Hogs arc no philologists, and it is a great mistako 
Children, for instance, are taught in schools gregari- to fancy, as sonic do, that they understand the 
ously, and example and emulation an: the leading meaning of words. All that is needful is that they 
sources of their acquisitions and progress? 1 AL. Leonard should.recognise in a sound a command to perform 


takes his individual pup at from six mouthy to a yfar a certain act, and, to prevent misunderstanding, it is 
old,, rfnd logins with feeding, walking with, and desirable that the words should ho short, and not of 
attending to ik; not permitting other pups to consort a description to pun upon—for example, instead of 
with, or other persons to interfere, so as to divert its the. word assis, ‘sit down,’ which may tie confounded 
attention front its original preceptor and eon As e of with id, ‘come hither.’ our astute instructor calls 


lessons—this said attention being the first, chief, And 
moving principle on which everything else is founded. 
Having^ secured this point, he proceeds upwards to 


‘ sur h. cit/,' and upon his tail you seo the obedient 
neophjte at once demurely seated, and no mistake, for 
thereby hangs a tale of the whip or birch-twigs. Of 


cultivate memory, the most abundant source of ideas intonation, however, dogs are obviously sensible, and* 


in animats; and, as their sensibility is purely physical, 
nod directed, through the senses, to exterior objects, 

al.. __i _ __! . C ...1.1-_I_ 


the exercises prescribed are of a nature to develop their, not perfectly'comprehending the French accent. 


M. Leonard liberally finds an apology for English 
dogs, thought stupid in France, in consequence of 

wot i^i.. 


impressions produced by punishments and rewards. 
The dog thus treated,,Jie states, soon learns to know 


It might happen .hat Mr Grantley Berkeley's recent' 
experience of the stupidity of French hounds might 


what is good for him, and what is bail; wlml loqrse be occasioned by Iris faulty pronunciation of their 
of conduct brings him pain, and what caresses or food, tongue. 

Ho remembers, and he judges and diffuses between It is mere charlatanism in the showmen-jugglers who 
the alternatives —of which thousands of examples pretend tlmt the dogs they choose for their tricks are 
might be cited —ail'd if, adds our author, lie judges, more favoured by nature than others of their kind, 
it must follow that he reasons. , They are usually rough spaniels (cank/tes), generally 

With regard to instinct, whether social at in man, of a fair size, and having cars richly furnished with 


or individual as in beast—according to Magcmlie—M. long and silky ha 
Leonard observes that iu the latter, among the numer- variably have their 
ons phenomena devident upon it, wo see a double so that they nppfr 
end: first, the conservation of the individual; and, 6pread before them 


long and silky hair, fin their exercises, they in¬ 
variably have their hea/ s lowered towards the ground, 
so that they appear to bo considering the objects'- 
spread before them, whereas they are only attending 


secondly, the conservation of the species. By a care- Co the mechanical* signs to which their master has'. 
■ ful and cotuinucd education, holding these ruling accustomed them. Taps on a snuff-box, or,' better, 

’ elements, in view, and directing them us is required, the clink of a toothpick, Or, better still, a clicking.on 
.[the possibility of greatly extending the sphere of the nails, are the means-most commonly employed. 
Intellect is accomplished. It ! # well remarked that Irrespective of this particular breed, our author. 
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"'-/to:. 


setedte from his tint class of intellects, specimens of shewn merelyfoi? the : 

fine open countenance mid handsome form; for dogs to add some'gesture which-brings torecpltectfon jt>. 


and doyuines are not, in this respect, so vain of per- preceding infliction of wlncfi fip, 
sonnl appearance as to be silly and affected, like Wlien die animal has comprehended what' 


human coxcombs and flirts. They are only the more you ought to be careful not to distract -gtrt«l- 
sensible and instructible. Nations of beauty or oft tio’n; and to evince ytiur. satisfaction, eattfMX 
superior attractions do not turn their brain, and makef by a dainty, his habit of observation, .•" L 
tliem foolish in their bearing and behaviour. Indeed, gradually diminishes his sense of Fearf 


dustman’s high-boned drudge, as with a,duke's high- spirits (ey/rit), it is absolutely necessary to correct; 
bred hunter. It is anuoying to add AI. Leonard’s this fault, \fhich would otherwise compromise the ’■ 
conviction that all animals fear man, and that fill the Ji.iccss of the best means resorted to for liis instruct . 
stories of their attachment, having t^e semblance of/tion In pursuing tiie fllustration of his subject, the * 
moral action, are dressed-up fabrications or illusions, author mentions sotgo curious phenomena, not 
The dog of Montargis, and other similar i. igacious uninteresting to the student of imturul history. For 
celebrities, are hut shams mid impostors, lie has example, lie states: ‘In giving myself up to the" 
proofs in abundance, ami no end of experiments, to education of my two dogs, I have made an important '• 
shew that the animal does nqt love his master; that remark, which I will set down here. When I was 
he sees in him only an instrument of conservation; occupied in instructing §no of them—Braque, for 
and if he attaches himself, it is but as the dog example—the other, I’hylax, who was left to himself 


licking the hand about to strike him. 

‘The two dogs,’ lie says, ‘which *1 submitted to 


during the time, was, notwithstanding, attentive, and 
appeared as if he took an interest ill the lesson. 


examination by the Titcli/uls of Trance and Belgium, When, afterwards, I undertook to teacli him the 
and learned scientific societies of Loudon, leaped, at matter I had been explaining to Braque, I found that 
my voiee, from a high bridge into the river, one of he Ainpiehetidcd it far more readily and quickly. I . 
them with n bit of bread ill his mouth. Whilst they fancied that \ was the dupe of an. illusion ; but 
were swimming, I ordered the other to take it, and rci&tumouciiig nty course, I tried the experiment very 
be did so in a moment, although T was at a consider- many times, sometimes with Braque in the first 
able distance, and self-preservation in the stream instance, and sometimes with L’hylax, but always 
must have had a powerful influence over their action.’ with the same result. From this I conclude that 
This was certainly a striking example of obedience to animals ,ye, like children, more opt to learn volun- 
command, as cite result of instruction; and from what t.ariiy what is taught to their eofnpanions, than what 
wo witnessed of their • talents,’as previously noticed, is directly impressed upon themselves.' Thence wo 
we could readily credit*even more surprising evoitt- might believe that the instinct of imitation exists in 
tions of Braque tuid l’hylax, such being the proper tlift dog as in man, and is a useful auxiliary in the 
names of these most obedient quadruped servants, education of both; and perhaps,’ lie modestly adds, 
At a given order, they would conic to be beaten, ‘ with the former as with ourselves, it may develop 
exhibiting at the same time signs of the utmost joy. those potent contributors to success by giving birth 
AL Leonard called tie In r/ihete in a threatening lose, to cmulntioif and nmnur /iroprr. In haxquitMp this 
even accompanied by the lash, lint nevertheless they supposition, however, I place limits on tWflSe precious 
leaped, barked, wagged their tails, pricked up their qualities in animals avii all other intellectual facul- 
ears, and, in short, displayed every demonstration of tics compared wiih tho'c in man.’ At all events, it 
pleasure. From such premises, lie contends for the evidently facilipites canine education have two. 
probability at least of re/lertiun, as well as of nn.mon/ pupils at a ti»ie. 

and umleislaiidim/ in the animal, since, by means of a Although Al. Leonard lias defined the races among 
kind of formulary, lie could cau«e them to execute which tho'most intelligent or intcllcctoa] dogs are 
what lie desired, though the command involved the found, he allows that all are capable of some improve- 
most opposite conduct. Tims, lie would sav: A/lrz runs ment,eveittliegreyliouud; respecting which ho probably 
cnuclier, mid in an instant arrest their impulse afid never‘heard the anecdote, that when the unfortunate 
bring them to his feet by the contrary 1 Como hither.’ Charles I. was asked which was the* most pre-eminent 
Or'lie would, in the same manner, and with the same of dog-kind, he replied the greyhound, for lie has 
effect, almost instantaneously give and reverse the all the good-nature of the others without tiieir fawn-' 
orders ‘ Bo gay ’ and * Be sail; ’ or he would put n piece ing—a flue reproof to spaniel courtiers, 
of bread befdre Braque, saying: ‘That is for l’hylax ;’ It is conceded by AL Leonard that the pretty 
and vice versa, a. second bit before l’hylax, with the lapdog breed of Charles II., as well* as the mastiff, 
remark that it was for Braque; anil leaving them may lie educated to a degree ot intelligence which * 
untouched during an indefinite time, the word ‘ Eat’ renders them very agreeable or useful—almost as 


renders them very agreeable or useful—almost as 


(manges) sent cueli to the morsel assigned to him, much so as ‘ the spaniel with liis eje so full of expres- 
neither venturing to trespass on his neighbour’s lot. sion, or the setter, so nnimatT'd in his looks nud, ,. 

This, M. Leonard observes, affords strong presump- movements.’ We would match the Scottish shepherd ; 

turn of tlio intellectual faculty for which lie lias dog, in a les.yr degree tho English butcher-drover’s 

hazarded tho term reflection, since, to a certain extent, uncouth-looking assistant, the cur in charge of goods 

it implies a combination qf reasoning and cominrison. on a cart in London streets, and the Skye terrier, . ’ 

We ought to state that Braque and l’hylax were against, any of tiieir congeners, however highly 

large handsome animals, white, with reddish-brown favoured by nature. • 

spots, and in shape resemhlingklie Spanish pointer. But the sagacity, ns it is called, of the dog, 

. The well-educated dog is alwonderful physiogno- whether instinctive or trained, has been |0 uni- 
mist. The instinct of self-presentation, and the natural vcrsally chronicled, and the t^kj^ of its wonderful, 
foar it inspires in man, are equally powerful in the manifestations so fully believed, that without denying 
animal, and lie knows well how, to reach in your, the success of M. Leonard's curriculum, wo are. 
countenance all you approve. If lie perceives in strongly disposed to take a more loving .view of the 

, the movement of your brow tho slightest indication social relations between the animal and man; resting ; 

of discontent, he is puzzled, bewildered, stupifled. principally, as they seem to do, on the faculties and | 

Raising your voice produces a like effect; and if dispositions of the*fymer. From the days oftbe 
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you assume a- gracious air ; you throw your body into 
ail (he posture* 'learned from your dancing-master. 
But Shock heeds .not, and spring's furiously at your 
legs; his noisy brawling preventing her from hearing 
your soothing phrases. Your gracious air is cdh verted 
into a grimace, and you are obliged to stop snort in 
the midst of your best l»ow! Madame laughs at yonr 
ridiculous figure. Biehon ip encouraged; ho shews 
his teeth; and if it hajuten that yonr tibia: are not 
veil guarded, beware: jwn are doomed to carry oil' 
the imprint of his jaws. TTie pain extracts an invol¬ 
untary cry. It is then resolved to recall Bichon to 
order. Bichon retreats under the sofa, resting an 
angry look at you; he receives one of those little taps 
which are caresses. “You are a mtyhunt, Biehon. 
Wiiat have you done to the gentleman? Hold! there 
is a bit of sugar for you; and, another time, don't 
begin such tricks. Allans, Dibichs; make your ; oaec.” 
With such an education,’observes our author severely, 
‘a dog cannot fail to be surlj'mid mischievous, and 
occasion very unpleasant scenes; all which would be 
avoided if lie were taught promptly to obey.’ Perhaps 
we might for * dog ’ read * child! ’ 


of that' nobiemrow, of those eyes that saw inio the? 
hearts of all mankind I Yet, doubtless, Queen 
Elizabeth and court listened, if they did listen, to hi*',;' 
’dramatic readings’ wfth much equanimity aiKt.& 
most aristocratic lack of«enthusiadni, Thiiik what af 
vision of transcalent glory must blind John 
have presented, rapt in Ins lieavenly dreams, sand uffer* u 
ing aloud his own immortal inspirations! And yet to'.’ 

I those charming short-lwmd writers, the Misses Miltoh,/ 
their task became soon pnssuic enough. Wbuld it'’ 
not hhve been^grond—we are descending, but we are 
J\ft a great way up, and in Voblc company—to have 
yeei Samuel Johnson, nmssive, ungainly, but yet not , 
without a certain majestv, rolling, forth, plena ore, bis 
Vanity of 1 Inman Wishes!* Pleasant to have sat beneath 
Dr Sterne, and listened to his wilful digressions, and 
watchod liis eyes siy-twinkling over his solemn double 
entendres / And better still, to. have heard Kidding 
reading aloud, and relishing as he read, the woes of his 
own Partridge, the triumphs of his own spoiled favour¬ 
ite, Tom Jones! Our descendants, be sure, will envy us 


• ■ 9 

A NEW CALLING. 

Tirana are at least some novelists of our own day 
who possess a genuine right to their title, in having 
introduced a system of entertainment which would 
not a little have astonished their predecessors. Half 
a century ago, it wag a subject dor boasting to have, 
read a recent book ; until very lately, it was unusual 
for peoplo out of literary circles to know a real live 
author even by sight. Now, not only have cheap 
editions brought the wdries of great* living writers 
within the reach of everybody, but the great living 
writers themselves iiave been nmde cheap, and arc 
introduced to the world in their own proper persons. 
There is no more marvelling now about what sort fft 
being in the flesh may this or that rich spirit be who 
has dowered us with this or that immortal creation, 
because, if we choose, we can see him, body and 
breeches, once every week at least, and for the 
moderate charge of lialf-u-crown, hear him read one 
of his own productions. The thing will get so 
common soon, that there will be nothing to be said 
about it, nor i& there novelty enough in the matter 
even now more than may suggest a few brief ideas. • 
Many of us, dead and alive, Iiave at some time or 
other ardently longed to feast our eyes upon those 
whose writings Iiave even whiled away a weary hour, 
or given to us a hearty laugh; and surely much more 
to look upon the thoughtful faces of those who Iiave 
made up wiser and belter, who have •reached out to 
us ‘ the shining hand ’ to help us out of the slougll of 
the world, or, at all events, to scatter flowers on the 
road. Now that we can do this, we may not perhaps 
appreciate the opportunity as we-ought; and us it 
gets more common, we shall be doubtless less grateful 
still. * • 

What would we not liafe given to iiave beard old 
Chaucer, ‘ the mbrning-atar of song,’ describe his own 
pilgrims on their road to Canterbury! or Spencer 
read to us liis Faery Queen, which nobody (as a 
wicked critic lias said) was 4ver« known- to read 
for himself from end to end! Yet a tinto would 
doubtless have come when we ehoftld have "tired of 
hotli of them. How highly should we have prized 
an luiur of the ’native wood-notes wild’ of Shaky 
apeare, warbled by ’Fancy’s child’•himself—a sight 


the having seen and heard the Fielding of to-day—the 
biographer of the*Blifi! of our own times, Mr Barnes 
Newforne the younger—at his lecturer’s desk. “Mrs 
Blimbcr would have died happy, she thought, could site 
but Iiave seen Cicero in liis mtirement at TubcuIuiu. 
How many of our children, nay, as we believe, of our 
great-great-grandchildren, will envy us the having 
•scon and heard that man who gave us Mrs Blimber, 
and a hundred other ladies and gtSUlemen with whom 
we have a very real acquaintance; envy us, especially, 
the* having witnessed liis impersonation of Mrs 
I! limber's favourite, and the favourite of us all, little 
Paul Dotnbcy! child, who more th in all other ficti¬ 
tious children, has touched the universal heart of 
England. Wg (Airselves remember travellinj^n a 
city cab to the Bank, in company with ashfree tor of'- 
the same, with nn olij London lawyer, and with a 
copy of that number of Dombey and Sou that contains 
the account of the death of little’Paul, witlch, as we 
read it aloiin? drew tears from Pluto's eyes (and 
Plufus’s), caused both the lawyer and the banker to 
weep. Over such a pair of imsympatliising folks, ain 
such a vehicle and on such an errand, sure never was 
the victory of genius more complete. Consider, then, 
howjnuch greater iftust be her power when her right¬ 
ful owner is wielding his own weapon in, his own 
hand 1 Who can forbear to weep for Tiny Tim v when 
he himself who created Tiny Tint is weeping with us? 
Who hut must flespi8c, and yet must pity, the iron 
Scrooge, when he who drew him liims’elf exhibits the 
portrait, and marks out so unerringly the cruel lines 
upon the brow, and the place where the lines are iit 
mercy smoothed away! llail t» this new-born art, 
we qpy, and success to the beginners of it! What 
matters it, that a hundred imitators, miserabies, whose 
stock-in-trade *is, not ideas, but a couple of candles, - 
anil somebody clse’s book, have started, up and over¬ 
run the land. For our parts, we only wish that the 
exnmploof our novelists werP followed by our pacts, 
of which, its we understand, there is some likeliliood: 
•that tliey would lend the music of their voice, and 
the illustration of their inspired!looks— as they were 
wont to do in the golden age-^fcatheir own verses; 
and that it might he permitted to us, for instance^ to 
•hear the deep-voiced laureate pour forth ’his hollow . 
oes and aes ’ ip his own Mort d’Arthur, like 

Noise of battle rolled 

* Among the mduntgius by the winter-sea. 
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BALLAD OF DAKNICK TOWER. Aimi-icux diamonds. 

Tun correspondent p? a Scotch newspaper lately brought m .^! , “ t ,j! or 1 step towards the possibility of 

forward the following little grotesque ballad, .with an <ae S* , * l ? 1 ^ a chemical piftcess has beep 

Inquiry as to the authorship and tho circuYstances realised ia the fact that sapphires hero been go produced, 
l iPiu i rrl to - " Vi * »M. fiaudm lias communicated to the Academy of Sciences, 

N»\ ., .. • . r, < . lParis, a process for obtaining alumina—tSe clay which 

TTjodod sat inDanniLTojcr, yields tho new metal called aluminum—in transparent 

Out of a shot-hole keehit lie, crystals, which therefore present tho same chemical com- 

He saw Jamie Leiteh come oner the brig, position as tho natural stone /nown under tho name of 

lo storm ins natteric.j ^ sapphire. To obtain them, A‘6 lines a common crucible 

' Quoth ho: ‘Lang have I tarried here, , with a coating of lamp-black, and introduces into it equal 
Ami thought for ever to rcnmiiv, proportions of alum and sulphate of potash, reduced to 

Since l was driven Yrao Galashiels, t a l>on^lcr and calcined. Ho then exposes it for fifteen 

Which lang I’d doomed to lie my ain. \ minutes to the lire of a commoa forge. The crucible is 

rtlion ulloncd to coulf and on breaking it, tho surface of 
* But now farewell to Ejldon TliiH, the lamp-black coating is found covered with numerous 


1 to: 4 ( ^ 

The devil sat in D.-miicl-. Tower, 

'Out of a shot-hole kcckil he; 

He saw Jamie Leiteh come oner tho brig, 
To storm his batteric. ( 

' Quoth he: ‘ Lang have I tarried here. 
Ami thought for ever to rcnianv, 

Since l was drivenVrae Galashiels, 

Which lang 1 ’d doomed to lie my ain. 

1 But now farewell to Fjldon Tli'd®, 
Farewell to Daniicl?Toner and tree, 
For in the reacli o’ Jamie Leiteh 
There is nae dwelling-plaec for me.’ 

Wi’ that the devil \s ta'cn a flight. 

And ower the Tinted essayed to flee; 
But Jamie caught him by the rump. 

And lie has clij^pt Auld Clootie. 


brilliant points, composed of snlplmret of potassium, 
enveloping tho crystals of alumina obtained, or, in other 
words, real sapphires or corundum. Tho size of the 
crystals is largo in proportion to the mass operated 
upon; those obtained by M. Gaudin arc about a milli¬ 
metre, or ;i-100ths of an inch in diameter, and half a 
millimetre in height. They are so hard that they have 
been found to Be prcfeiahlo to rubies for the purposes 


Darnictc, it must be understood, is a little v align about of watch-making. It- Is - thus that chemistry, by pur- 
three miles from Galashiels, and an npial distance from suing the recognised course of natural causes, will in 


Abbotsford, the poetical laird of which was cxtrcsu-ly 
anxious to add it to his domains on accmnft of tho above- 
mentioned old tower. A, gentleman sent the following 
answer to the inquiry in U 10 newspaper: ‘In those 
remote times, as wo ail know, when witchcraft and 
sorcery held possession of the minds of the people, it 
was customary, as in the ease of Soulis, Mielnel Scott, 
and otlurs, to attribute Satanic- agency to* men se. 
eluded in old towers, and possessed of more th m ordi¬ 
nary energy and knowledge. The lie-irons, lauds of 
Diii'iiick (sec Tate*' of the Hunters, vol. vii.), were gre ( at 
liglitei-s, as old Watt Scott knew to his 10 -t. Their 
crest was a bull’s head, armed,.which, grroiding to thq 
custom of tho times, was prominent on the key-ipm- of 
the portal. Tlieichaiacter of the old bird at tin; time 
Of th# s&'k$j>dency of Angus was “dcevi.isll’’ enough to 
make himagood representative of “Clootie;” and the 
horned hcafl looking through a shut-hole would help the 
ballad-ippnger to his metaphor. As for “ wee J.unie 
Leiteh,” hc*inigh’t be some noted borderer who* bad 
joined Hertford when he burned Davnick 1 finer in Sep¬ 
tember 151. r >, and whom Helton eyed with ;i true border 
feeling through a loophole—the act being*- n-ery well 
repfesented' bv the head and horns of the crest on the 
walls.’ 

Now, the fact is, that tho verses were nrittenaby a 
person recently living, and are simply’ a ji n (Vn/irit cm a 
fellow-townsman of their author, who had adopted a 
habit of pleaching in liis unlive village, and who, not 
content"with his mission in that homo-field, was finally 
ambitious enough to extend liis iniuisti minus i,» the 
equally beniglitcs} hamlet of Durnick.* Wo put it to 
our readers, Could there lie a hotter example of llig con¬ 
jectural history indulged in by antiquaries where nothing 
is known, than the above answer to tlic newspaper 
inquiry ? a 

David Thomson, the writer of the verses, has a place 
in .Loekhart’s Memoirs of Sur Walter Scott, as the person 
who always wrote the poetical invitations fj ‘the Slmn-.i’ 
to come to the Gqlashiels annual dinner. He was 11 
cloth-manufacturer, a simple-hearted woithy man, with 
a great fund of natural liumonr, which doubtbss Sir 
Wakey failed not to appreciate. ‘ Hogg oamrfto break¬ 
fast this morning,’ says Scott in his diary, 12th December 
1823, ‘juid brought for his companion the Galashiels- 
hard. David Thomson, .»yp a meeting of hus TweetLlale 
poets' The late Thomas Tegg, who was a relation of 
Thomson, was taken by him to Abbotsford, and intro- 
' duced as the publisher of Jokelaj; which, the prudent 
- bibliopole thought rather daring on his Friend’s part. 
However, Sir Waller merely remarked: ’The more jokes 
tbe-better,’ and gave him a very Jfinif reception. 


its operation achieve similar resftlts, and produce tlic 
diamond.—11 'illis's Current Motet. 


t ii e r a t ri t n ft o 1; <; h t n k cor n. 

Wav v and bright iSr the summer air— 

*■ Like a (piiet sea when the wind blows bur, 

And Us roughest breath 1ms scarcely curled 
The green highway to an unknown world— 

Soft triii- pciijj passing from shore to shore, 

J.il.e a iickrt content—yet desiring more; 

Who feels tni-lorn, 

Wandering tlius on tho path through tlic com 2 

A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
• Corrupting under the hedgerow gray : 

Nor hum of insect, imr voice of bird 
O'er the desolate field was ever heard; 

Only at eve tins pallid snow 
Blushed rose-i rd ill the lul siui-ghnv : 

Til’, one blest morn. 

Shot up into life the young gieui com. 

Small and feeble, slender and pole. 

It bent its head lo tlic winter gale, 

Hearkened llm wren's suit note of elif’cr, 

Scarcely believing spring was near; 

Saw chestnuts bud out, and campions blow. 

And daisies mimic Lite vanished snow, 

Where it was born. 

On eitle r side of the patli through the coni. 

The corn—tlic corn—the beautiful corn. 

Hiring wonderful, morn by mom, 

C-’iist, scarce as high as a fairy's wand, 

Then, just in l-cu-hof a child's wee hand, 

Then growing, growing—tall, green, and strong, 
With the voice of the harvest in its song, 

While in fond scorn 

Tile lark out-carols tlic murmuring corn. 

««* traugC, sweet path, formed day by day. 

How, when, and wherefore—tongue cannot say, 

No more than of life's strange paths wo know 
Whither they lead 1 s, or why we go, 

.Or whether our cyo, shall ever see 

The wheat in the ear, or tho fruit on the tree. 

Yet—who is forlorn? 

Ileavdn, that watered the furrows, will ripen the corn. 

- -J- -—Jfc= 
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MOTHFiBS-I N-?i A W. 

In ft recent discussion on the subject, it was suggested 
as an argument in favour olfa man's marrying iiis 
deceased wife’s sister, that in sudi a ease he would 
have but one mother-in-law. The general laugh 
which greeted this remaik, proved Tiow strong is 
the prejudice against that luckless relationship, upon 
which has been imniemoj tally expended all the sarcasm 
of the keen-witted, all the pointless abuse of the dull 

Dare any bold writer, taking the injured and 
unpopular side, venture a few words in defence of the 
mother-in-law ? 

Unfortunate individual! the* very name presents 
her, in her received character, to the mental eye 
A lady, stout, loud-voiced, domineering; or thin, 
snappish, small, but fierce; prone to worrj mg and 
lamenting. Either so overpoweimgly genteel and 
grand, that ‘my son's wife,’ poor little body, flu inks 
into a trembling nobody by her own fireside; or so 
vulgar, that ‘ my daughter’s ’usb.md’ finds it necessiry 
politely to ignore her, as she does her li’s and licr 
grammar. 

These two characters, slightly varied, constitute the 
prominent idea current of a mother-in-1 iw. IIow it 
originated is difficult to account for; and why a lady, 
regarded as harmless enough until her children marry, 
should immediately after that event be at once elevated 
to such a painful pedestal of disagreeablcncss. 

Books, perhaps, may be a little to blame for this, 
as in the matter of step-motliers—of whom we miy 
have somewhat to say anon—and surely that author 
is to blame, who, by inventing an unpleasaut 
generalised portrait, brings under opprobrium a 
whole class. Thus Thackeray may have done, more 
harm than he was aware of to many a y oung couple 
who find ‘the old people’ rather trying, as old fylke 
will be, by his admirably painted, horrible, but 
happily exceptional character of Mrs MacLeruu.. He 
does sot reflect that his sweot little silly ftosie, as 
well as the much injured wives among these indignant 
young couples, might in time have grown up to be 
themselves mothers-in-law. # 

But that fa quite another aflhir. Mrs Henry, 
weeping angry tears over hen little Harry, because 
the feeding and nurturing ofjthnt charming child 
'tos been impertinently interfiled with by Henry’s 
mother, never looks forward tcra d#y when she her¬ 
self might naturally feel some anxiety bver the 
bringing up of Harry’s eldest birn. Mr Janes, 
beginning to fear that Mrs Jones's maternal parent 
haunts his house a good deal, and has far too strong 
an influence over dear Cecilia,.neler considers how 


highly indignant he should feel if Mrs Jones and 
himself w eie to be grudged hospitality by missy’s. 
future spouse—little, laughing, fondling missy, whom , 
lie somehow cannot bear fy think of parting with, at 
any time, to any husband whatsoever; nay, is ’con- 
scious that should the hour ^nd tiic man ever arrive, 
papa’s fust impulse towards the hapless young 
gentleman wouk’Jbe a strong desire to kick him down - 
staiijp. 

Tims, as the very foundation of a right judgment 
in tliis, ns m most other questions, it la necessary to 
put one's self menially on the obnoxious side. 

Few uill deny that the crisis in parenthood when 
its immediate duties arc ceasing, and however suffi¬ 
cient its pleasures are to the plders, they are no 
longer so to the youngsters, already beginning to find 
the nest too small, to plume their wings, and desire 
to .fly—must lie a very trying time for all parents. 
Bitter exceedingly to the many whose wedlock lias 
turned out less h ippy than it promised, and between 
whom Hie chief bond that remains is the children. 
Nor without Its pain even to the most uoit^lslfiUpIe, 
who, tlwough all the full years of familycares and 
delights, have find ribolution enough to anticipate 
the quiet empty years, when, all the ^oung ones 
having gone njvay, they two must once more be con¬ 
tent solely with otic another. Happy indeed that 
father anil*mothcr whose conjugal love 1ms so kept 
its piior place tint they are not afraid, even of Alls 
—the peaceful, shadowy time before they both pass 
away fnto the deeppr peace of eternity. 

Nevertheless, the first assumption of tlieir new 
position is difficult. Young wives de not sufficiently 
consider how very hard it must be for a fond mother 
to lose, at onco and for ever, her offlue as primary 
agent m her sod's welfare, if not hi* happiness; to 
give tam over to a young lady, whom perhaps she 
has seen very little of, and that little is not too 
satisfactory. For young people jn love will be selfish' 
and .foolish, nnd neglectful of old ties in favour of' 
the new; and almost every young man, prior to hia 
marriage, contrives, vvilliout meaning it, to woufid 
his own relations in a thousand insignificant things^ 
every oye of which is reflects! back upon his unlucky 
betrothed,"producing an involuntary jealousy, a tea- 
aciousness about small slights, a cruel quick-sighted* 
noss over petty faults. AH this is bitterly hfrtf far 
the poor young stranger In tlufamtty; unlesshavifig 
strength and self-control enough to rtimettywr teat 
‘a good son makes a good husband,’ she pate all her 
influence, evfti in courting-days, to keep him firm tp 
his affection and duty. Also, her own claim being, 
although the liighe# a^d closer, the newer, the utote 
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r, dearly ahe loves him, the more careful she will'be, by 
no over-intrusion of right* auflBciently obvious, to jar 
•gainst the right* or wound tlie feelings of others 
who love him—especially his *mothcr, who h^v loved 
liiin all her life. ' , % ( 

*s,Ntirely this fact, alone ought to ihake any young 
wmh.ii], generously and faithfully attached to her 
husband, feel a peculiar tenderness towards the 
woman who bore him,.nursed him, cherished him—if 
a woman in any way tq'erabfo or woithy of love. 
Even if not, her disagreeablcnesses ought to he viewed 
more leniently than those V>f pthbr people. She must 
hive had so much to hear,with—as the younger^ 
generation will find out when the third generation 
arrives. Nuy, the common'f ares and sufferings of 
mere maternity might well be sufficient, in another 
mother's eyes, to constitute an unalienable claim of 
respect, due from herself towards ‘grandmamma.’ 

‘ But,’ says the incrcrtulocs reader, 1 this is a purely 
ideaf view of the subject. Practically, what can you 
do with the old lady utfio comes worrying you in 
yonr domestic affairs, criticising your housekeeping, 
dictating to you about the management of yonr 
nursery, finally cutting you to the heart by lmaing 
that you don’t take half care enough ‘of *• that poor 
dear fellow, who never Units so well as lie did befbre 
he was married.”’ 

Yes, poor dear girl! it must ho owned you have a 
good deal to hear on your side also. 

Daughters and sous-in-law being always! expected 
to be perfect—the daughter or son by blood being of 
course naturally so in the parental eyes—causes of 
necessity a few painful disenchautmeuts on the part 
of the mother-in-law. She forgets that she must take 
her share df the difficulties which arc sure to .vise, so 
long human beings are a little tess^than angels, 
and earths not a domestic paradise. She had best 
early reconcile herself to the tyulii—-.painful, yet just 
and natural—that she has no longer the first right to 
her child.*' When once a young pair are nnivried, 
parents, as well as relatives and friciiWs, must leave 
them to make the best of one another., They *„wo 
are, bound, together indissolubly, and no interference 
Of a third party can ever mend what is irremediable; 
while even in things remediable, any strong external 
influence is quite as likely to do hilrm as good. , 

A wife, t be she over so young, ignorant, or foolish, 
must bp sole mistress in her husband's house, and not 
even her own parents or ins have any huso-ess to 
interfere with her, more than by un occasional opinion, 
or a bit of affectionate counsel which is oftcn,bctter 
not given till asked for. 

And in the strangeness, the frequent solitude, the 
countless difficulties of newly married life, no doubt 
tliis advice would bo eagerly sought for, had it not 
been overmuch intruded at •first. A *irl, taken out 
of her large, merry family, to spend long, lonely days 
in an unfamiliar house, ty? it ever so dear; or entering, 
inexperienced, upon all sorts of family cates, would 
frequently be thankful to her very heart for the 
wisdom and kindness of a new mother, if only the 
mother had early^d-.AV'pains to win that confidence 
which, tb be given, requires winning. For neither 
love nor trust comes by instinct; and in most of 
these connections by marriage, where #uo very fact 
Of straugers being suddenly brought together, and 
'desired to like one another, obstinately inclines them 


the other way—title Jove and trust, if long in coming, 
frequently never comes at all. Very, civil may he 
the outward relatione of the parties, b^t hesrtAvarroth 
is not tjiere. It is,always ‘my husband’s family 


[not ‘my family;’ my^ ‘daughter’s husband,’ or ‘my 
pin's wife’—never ‘my son’ and * my daughter." The 
loving patriarchal union, which both sides, elder and 
younger, ought at least to strive to attain, becomes 
first doubtful, then hopelesv'men impossible. 

One secret, original cause of this is, the faculty 
most people have of seeing their rights a great deal 
elearqy than their duties. About these ‘rights’ there 
are always clouds Rising; and one of the prominent 
causes of disunfbn is often that which ought to be the 
very bond of union—the grandchildren. 

Now, if a woman lias a right on earth, it certainly 
is to the management of her own children. She 
would not be half a yoman if in that matter she 
submitted to anybody’s advice or opinion contrary 
to her own; or if in all things concerning that 
undoubted possession, ‘ my baby,’ she were not as 
fierce as a tigress, and as hard as a rock. One could 
forgive her any rebellion or indignation at unwarrant¬ 
able interference from her moth^V-in-law. or even her 
own mother. And with justice; for if she have any 
common sense at all, she may, with less experience, 
have as clear practical judgment as grandmamma, 
whose wisdom belongs to a past generation, and 
,whoso memory may not he quite accurate as to the 
times when she was young. Yet if the daughter-in- 
law has any right feeliug, she will always listen 
patiently, and li'i grateful am! yielding to the utmost 
of her power. Nay, there will spring up a new 
sympathy between her and the old Jady, to vdiOfB 
every new baby-face may bring back a whole &}o 
of long-slumbering recollections—children grown-lip 
and gone away, children undntiful or estranged—or, 
lastly, little children’s graves. The most irfitablo 
and trying of mothers-in-law is a Bight venerable 
anil touching, as she sits with ‘the baby’ across her 
knees, gossiping about ‘our children’ of forty years 
ago. 

But, speaking of rights, the wife 1ms limits even 
to hers. Surely the ‘primal elder curse’ must'rest 
upon the woman who voluntarily or thoughtlessly 
tries'to sow division between her husband .and his 
oifn flesh and blood—above all, between him and his 
mother. ' And putting aside the sin of it, wiiat a poor, 
jealons coward must she be—how weak in her own 
love, how distrustful of his, who fears lest any influ¬ 
ence under heaven—least of all those holy, natural 
ties which are formed by heaven — should come 
between her and the man who lias chosen her for his , 
wifj—fiis very sther self; and whom, if he be at ail 
a good man, he never will think of comparing or 
making a rival with any other; because she is not 
another—she is himself. 

On the other hand, a man who, however low in 
station or personally distasteful may be his wife’s 
relations, tries to wean her from them; exacting for 
himsetf her sole and particular devotion, to_ the 
breaking of the secondary bonds, of which the higher 
bond ought to make belli husband and wife only more 
tenacious and more tdfider—such a one is grievously 
to blame. People may laugh at, and sympathise with, 
the unfortunate, vic®n of 4 Mothcr-in-law Spike-;’ 
but lie is. certainly a more respectable personage than 
the ‘ gentleman ’ vyho, driving in his carriage with his 
wife and son, passes an old woman—the boy’s grand¬ 
mother, crawling wearily along the hot dusty rOad— 
passes her without recognition. Or the other gentle- ; 
man—living respfifctably, even handsumely—who takes 









acleai of feenevolentpalns to solicit among his friends togmfcA; If sns* isw,mad«*^ 

and acquaintance vote* for admission to an alma- benefit .her daughter , by degradmi her daughter 1 * 

l.miaA, _lAlAnrrU Vi n flaaa n<vf av>ia»I« null an Ikll aim tl/1 txn la. frUia in'fa awi a tllltTr ■ 44kL 


on'with them fur better Umn with tlieirdaujfhters-in- And here wc comedo'one of*the moat ptim/gF* 
law. White it is no unfrequent thing to see instances phases ot'this subject, one of the shafpeet agdmeif 
of- a man’s being kindljk even affectionately attached that woman’s nature can entlure—that is, wheh » 
to his wife's mother, andwhe to him—almost any of mother-in-iaw has to see her child, son or daughter*- ' 
us could count on our finger.* the cases we know •unworthily mated, forced y> wear out life, to die a. 
where a daughter-in-law is really a daughter to her slow dally death, iu the despair, of Hint greatest curse 
parents by marriage. Some cause for tins is the upon earth, aA ill-assvrted marriage, 
difference of sex : no man_and woman in any relation Ot» can conceive, in such a case, the motherly 
of life, except the conjugal one, Sieiitg ever thrown ^teart being stung into direst iiatrcd for the cause of < 
together so wholly and so intimately as to discover such Misery —nay, bursting at times into the rage of 
one another's weak points in the manner women do. : a wild beast compelled to witness the torture of it*-' 
Consequently, one rarely hears of a lady beng at i young. Tina mother-passion, as helpless as hopeless, 
daggers-drawing with her father-in-law. She is must be, of its kind, distinct from any otiier human, 
usually on the uivilest, friendliest terms with him; wretchedness; and under its goading almost any 
and he often takes in her a pride and pleasure truly outbreak of indignation or.nbliorrenco would be com- 
paternal. For truly, women who are charming to prehensiblc—nay, pardonable. To have to sit still, ■ 
men are common enough: a far safer test of true and see a heartless woman tormenting the life out of 
beauty of character js it that a ivottian should be one's own beloved son, for^whom nothing was too 
admired and loved hy women. It \vould save half the j noble and prcuiiuis ; or a brutal husband breaking 
family squabbles of ^ generation, if tile young wives j the heart of a render daughter, to whom, ere her 
would bestow a modicum of the pains they once took i nuu-Aigc, no living creaiure ever said a harsh or 
to please their lovers, in trying to be attractive to 1 unkirtil word---this must be terrible indeed to bear, 
their mothers-in-law. | Ani yet it has to be borne,,again and again. God 

But the husband himself has often much to answer | comfort these unhappy mothers-in-law! Their suf- 
for. When with the blindness and selfish pride of j ferings are sharp enough to make amends for the 
possession natural to a man -Slid a man in love— ' wickedness of a hundred Mrs Mackenzies. 
lie brings his new idol into his old home, and expects t Yet until the last lituir, the only sate course for 
all the family to fall down and worship her, why, j them is to* endure, and help their*children to endure, 
they naturally object to so doing. They cannot ho j Cases do arise, and a wise legislature has lately 
expected to see her with his eyce. They mav j provided for them, when righteousness itself demands 
think her a very nice girl, a very likeable girl, i the* dissolution of an unrighteous marriage; when a 
and if left alone would probably become extremely j limn is justified before heaven and earth in putting 
fond of her in time, in a rational way; lint every j away his wife; and the counsel, ‘Let-not the wife 
instinctive obstinacy of human nature revolts from [ depart from her husband.’ is rendered nugatory by 
compelled adoration. Heaven forbid that a man circumstance! Wliioh entail sacrifices crea tor— than 
should not love, honour, and cherish bis own wife, any wo^ian has a right to make, even to k^fTiiisband. 
and take her part against all assaulters, if needful, be livery one must liave t known such instances, where 
they of his own ilesh and blood; but one of the the law of divorce becomes as sacred and necessary 
greatest injuries a man can possibly do bis wife is to as tlmt of marriage. But such melancholy unions 
be always exacting for her more love than she has are, thank (}*d, the exception, not die rule, in this 
had time to win—always shewing her forth as a onr^land, and form no justification for the machina- 
picture of perfection, while common eyes see her only tions of kef mothers-in-law. Therefore let them, in all 
as an ordinary woman, blest with the virtues and minor troubles, practise patience, courage,‘hope. _*If, 
faults which women can so quickly detect in one according to the apostle, who wrote on the subject 
another. The kindest, wisest, most dignified eoufce j witli Mint wide calm observation which sometimes 
for any young husband on bringing bis wile home is ! seizes on a truth In ore clearly than does one-sided 
to leave her there, trusting her to make her way, ami experience—the unbelieving husband may be con- 
take her own rightful position, by her own honourable I verted by the believing wife, and vice Jkrsit, who 
deserts. I knows but that a harsh husband, a neglectful wife,, 

A man has ordinarily little time .or inclination to : may sometimes bo won over to better tilings, by the 
quarrel with his uiotlier-in-law. Tlte thousand little j quiet dignity, tlfe forbearance, the increasing loving-* 
irritations constantly occurring between women who kindling*, of a good, generous mother-in-law ? « 

do not suit one another, yet are trying hard to Seep Let. us take her in one last phase in her long life—-it 
.on good terms for appearance’ or duty’s sake, arc must have been a sufficiently Jong one—and these few 
ridiculous trifles which lie cannot understand at all. words concerning her are ended.* 

Better he should not. Better the wife should keep her There arrives oft times a season when the sharpest, 

, little troubles to herself, and be thankful that on his most intoler^de mother-in-law becomes harmless; 
side ho is well disposed te be tolerant towards grand- when a chair by the fircVide, or a bed-ridden station t 
mamma. Grandmamma, her part, not unfreqwently in some far-away room, constitutes the-sole dominion 
likes her son-in-law extremely, nsks his advice, is from which she can exercisepven the show of rule or . 
proud of his success in iifeAand though thinking, interferense. Thence, the only change {fobabie or „ 
of-course, that he ia not quit! good enough for her desirable will be to a narrower pillow, where the 

.UlJ ** Ua. 1 rinlivml n«/l <.|. A ___ !a 1 •• i<l Jmrn lit Mini no U ml u]l lllfl 


of respect for him, and kindly feeliyg toward* him. , 
. If she has not, and shews her want of it, she is the 


grandmamma.’ 

Then, and afterwards, blessed are those son* end 


unklndest, most dangerous mother that any married daughters, Sy blood: or marriage, who, during her, 
.woman can be afflicted with. If by word or insinua- lifetime, so acted towards her that her death lays 
tten she tries to divido those wlufin God has joined upfin them no burfiertof bitter remembrance. And 






CHAMBERS'S JOURIfAXi. 


___}■ the? wlio, living, lived so than her memory 

It hallowed by all her children alike, and.who is 
remembered by them only as ‘mother’—never, even 
in name, ns 1 motlifer-in-law.' L 

^ A Titian OF, ‘LIBIUtTY. ' 

gN*«s ia a dull town in ’the north of France, 
about seven miles from Calais; and needs much 
to enliven it. It was on a Sunday afternoon, in 
December 1S48, that I ran into a small apartment, 
shouting out: ‘ Tom 1 my* lad, let us off to -Ar|lre9. 
Como along. The elections are qn to-day, I hear, and 
all goes in favour of Napofcon. Vi\e la ltfpublique!' 

'France in 1848! What < pleasing recollections, 
what happy thoughts crowd upon me whenever I 
revert to the days "I passe*! in La Belle France 
throughout that memorable year, llappy, I say, for 
I was a Briton, though a young one—left without 
control for the first time in my life, with a modeiate 
amount of pocket-money, and a good deal of assur¬ 
ance. I was about eighteAi years of age iiad blue 
eyes and a fair complexion; and having, from a lad, 
imbibed a certain taste tfor raw beef and porridge, 
was pretty muscular, and exceedingly foiul of fun. 
It will, therefore, be seen at once, when I say that a 
kind jiapa had sent me to France to learn tli^ lan¬ 
guage in a short time, and nothing but* the language, 
that he couldn’t have sent me to a better plqee. 
Young as I was, lionevef, I was almost involuntarily 
driven into polities. 

The Tom I addressed above, was an English youth 
of about my own age, but a great deal more bull- 
doggy, and a terrible cracker of cocoa-nuts, as he 
termed Frenchmen's heads: a friend after my own 
heart. lie was in Guines to learn to junk -i«m. 
Arcades ainbu! With him all went jolldy. Beet- 
steaks and home were well-nigh forgotten—ne\er 
repined after. Together we sung .Vo/* tint hw, and 
Old England shaU ireathci the Slot w ; and nw#> than 
once ■have we silenced the cabaret tf'spt of (iiirne 
atir Jtnffmiu with a broadside of Rule Bi iiunnia, or 
Tippitiicihhct. Where Tom went, 1 went; 'what I 
did, Tom did, and, entre vans, * for a long time very 
little progress was made in French. 

Tom was delighted with niv preposition, and 
it was agreed that we should call lor old B —. to 
accompany us. Off we started, and ups i crossing 
the* Place,* came as usual upon Henri, immstach", 
long sword, ‘cornered hat, and nil complete, lie 
shewed his dirty teeth as usual—for he hail ffowed 
vengeance on us like a vicious I’-iorse, such as .not 
even a Rarey could tame. Henri was the com¬ 
missary’s Ciead man, and an inveterate and undis¬ 
guised. hater of all and everything English, the 
folks of which nation lie was continually looking 
up, and making them understand vhe true nature 
of a procis-verbaL His red moustache was so, gum¬ 
med and twisted, that it stuck out at right angles 
with Ids small tumed-up nose, a distance of three 
inches on either side.* lie got up this forky append¬ 
age, lie said, to keep in awe all mauveu > a«;Ws. 
A ‘ha, ha, ha!’ from Tom as he passed, annojed 
him; and he twirled one end of his labial cross bar, 
and looked from. under liis shaggy eyebrow*, as 
much as to say: ‘I ’ll noil you yet, my chicks.’ 

We found old B- iudulging in n eigiur, and 

sipping strong coffee and cognac. ‘Will you go 
Baron V * Ve! ve! Quito h votre service.’ 

Who was old B-■,{, How, I cannot tell you, nor 

could any one I •veF met tell me. Ho couldn’t, or 
wouldn't, tell liim’self. This is all I know: lie was a 
pompous, jolly, crafty, good-tempered, very poor 
professor of ten languages, but teaching only one— 
his own—German, which I was told he couldn’t 
,^jMi Be mat, however, u bahe would always 


stick to that. It is very desirable I sliould dwell 

somewhat on the merits and demerits of old B- 

My narrative requires it. Old R-— demands it. 

He was a podgy, short-legged mad? of about flve- 
and-flfty, who got himself up for thirty or flve-and- 
(tliirty, on Sundays and gala-days. He wore a.wig, a 
broad-brimmed white hat, and a snuffy moustache; was 
very upright, and had all the. appearance of a live 
baron, especially when supported by his gold eye-glass 
and immense diamond bropeh, his tightly strapped 
1 blue inexpressibles of chew-board pattern, liis small 
pointed-toed patent boots, and well-fitting swallow¬ 
tailed dress-coat of a greenish hue. 

Hi# appearance was certainly dhtinguf; but the 
V most curious tjiing was, no one over remembered 
the baron to have been dressed differently. This 
had been his gala-dress from time immemorial— 
when in prosperous times lie lost his thousands at 
tougc et noil in Paris; the garments, perhaps, he con¬ 
descended to wear when he dined tete-a-tete with the 
President of the Umtc'd States, anil those in which 
the Patagonians, or some other onians of South 
America, desired to crown him their king. His coat, 
like himself, never grew threadbare, nor his yarns 
| either. He had captivated an English countess, and 
' oiten related, to our immense satisfaction, how in 
| consequence lie was forced to* fly from England; 
j he had drunk tea in China, and flirted with the 
maidens of Otaheite; in short, ho was the wonder 
and delight of all who met him, and lie did look a 
| real baron, although liis brilliants were paste, and 
| ho hnd been a valet. This singular old person, 
•strange as it may appear, nearly brought me to 
the hulks. This was the way it happened. 

Rapidly did we leave Guines, passing the English 
ironworks to our left, ascembng the lull, flanked by 
its double row of trees, until we stood on memorable 
ground. We crossed the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

I ventured to bring old B-out on the subject, but 

the professor evaded my general question, and quietly 
1 answered that lie didn't sec any tiling about tlie scene 
that it should be christened by so fine a name. The 
baron seemed colder than usual. Tom tried polities, 
but it was of no use; I had to conic back to the old 
subjects. Les jolis Metis yeux ! Vive la bagatelle! 
The right chord was struck; the baron yarned and 
yarned away, aud kept us in a roar, and on wo went, 

, determined to be jolly for that evening. 

An hour's walk brought us within view of the 
I ancient—once strongly fortified—pretty little town of 
1 AsJres, where ipany a battle had been fought, to be 
| fought over and over again; and where we English 
I made our last stand in France—to he eventually 
kicked out altogether. Now, a six-pounder would 
bring the whole place down. Yet there is the fosse, 
the portcullis, and long arched gateway with its 
ponderous doors and rusty irons: the fosse is dry* 
the walls are crumbling—all is decay. 

There resides here one remarkable Englishman— 
remarkable, because he ought to have been hanged 
fifty years ago, and is himself of the same opinion, 
lie is a wiry little man, upwards of a century old, 
and roccives a pension from the French government 
for having sold. Nelson in ,tlic Mediterranean. He 
was ^trusted, it appears, with some important 
dispatches and other documents from Nelson, which 
he ran'off with, and delivered into Bonaparte’s hands. 
Exiled, a handsome rt-nsion ever since has been his 
reward. He was west to allude strangely to the 
plunder of Malta. A once asked him how he felt, 
when he heard afterwards of the aflhir in Abonkir 
Bay. Tjars started to his gray eyes, and a Musk , 
‘passed over his weather-beaten face. He invariably 
spoke well of old Albion, and I fancy there was 
a great longing within him to visit once again HU 
native land. Thi%old traitor lives at Ardres. 
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Through the famous Jong archway, we entered the 
town, apt! found all bustle «utd excitement. Flags 
were flying ttu} drams' tattooing. Some were die*. 
ousnng, under the influence of long pipes and I 


hud set out, we trudge*} homewardI ,pIo 
geahee-but wliat I didn’t know’; Torn! intending to 
fight tite first opportunity. The ^ baron did nothing' 
but eye bis ruined coat and battered-in chapeau.. 


Cussing, uniter the influence of long pipes and nut eye bis ruined coat and battered-in chapeau., 

thrugged-up shoulders, the glorigs of La Belle France; Upoij entering Guinea,,old B-parted hurriedly 

While‘ htherS »marched in a row, bawling out the from us. Tom nAd I continued on* wav vefy dqjeet- 
Marseillaise. Cries of ‘Vive Napoleon’ resounded eiily, and were crossing flio Place, when, lo I yengeaoca t 
from the old ratnpark The town was full, gay, was in my grasp; all, ail was. clear as noonday—we 
and happy. could shock the whole nation in its nicest point. My 1 


Marseillaise. Cries of ‘Vive Napoleon’ resounded 
from the old ratnparflt ’i'lie town was full, gay, 
and happy. , 

‘Suppose we seek Molhqour II-I said; ‘we 

can then havo a four game ut billiards, lie must 
have put up near at hand.’ 

* A la bonne lieure,’ rejoined the baron; ‘ I vill go 
hunt him out myself. I know jell lie vill conic.’ 
Pointing to a particular house, no ifmrclied off in 
his usual dashing style, saying as lie left us: ‘ You 


-,’ I said; ‘ we Unhid was relieved. 


hunt him out myself I know veil lie vill conic.’ 
Pointing to a particular house, no ifmrclied off in 
his usual dashing style, saying as lie left us: ‘ You 
vill enter lit, and vnit for us. Au revoir!’ 

Through clouds of tobaeeo-smoko, innumerable 
dominoes and cards, and all kinds, of noises mid 
smells, wo entered the cafe.# The rapid chick of 


‘Tom,’ said I, with stftrlling earnestness, fooking 
him Btrniglit ip the face, and dapping one hand on his 
shoulder, while with the 'other I pointed in tl» 
iliiv, on of the lldtcl de Vilie—‘Tom, we will cat 
’down t'mt tree of humbug.’ 

‘ Br.ivo, bravissimo! ’ Wioutcd Tom. 

‘Hubli!’ I resumed. ‘Come to my apartment to* 
morioW, and we will concoct our plans.’ 

‘ That tree is doomed. Bon soir.’ 

We met next evening, and, for the benefit of future 


the billiard-balls was to be heard aniid the incessant historians, and guidance if all would-be plotters, l" 
• jingling of glasses and the clattering hubbub which will explain how we purposed to Carry out our 
Frenchmen alone can make. But now they had desperate resolves. t 


assembled to uphold the glorious ^privilege of whole¬ 
sale liberty and universal suffrage. How, turn, could 
there be less excitement ? If a sinister-looking fellow 
had followed us iruin the time wo first came into the 

town, and continued to track old B-’s stops fiom 

cafe to cafe in his search for II—what of it? The 

baron was alway s an attraction. Monsieur II-could 

not be found. ‘N’importc! I v’yi take you a game,’ 
said the baron, examining a cue. ‘ It is a good t lblc. 
Aliens!’ Wc continued to play upwards of an hour. 
I made some excellent canons; hut the boon w is. 


‘ I h.ue,’ [lii in, ‘ thought over the whole matter, 
and sec no guarf obstacle to the attainment of our 
istcr-iooking tcilow uishgj provided wc can orcrconio the first that 
first came into the I prcs<|ts itsill* We must get a saw, and that so 

B- ’a stops fiom closely, that not a soul must even dream of sucii a 

, what of it? The ; tliingf How is it to be don?? Now. look yo hero, 

Tom,’ I combined: ‘you know littlo W-at the 

ironworks better than [; call upon him to-morrow— 
kei p y uiir i y ls o,p. 11 for the tool-house—you will fall 
over nl,mid nice of saws there—unobserved, elap one 
ill* your hack, button jour coat, bid littlo W — — 


beyond doubt, the great ’gun of the room. Tired of ! adii u, and hasten here to me.’ 


play, we sat down at *t small side-Viblo mer our ‘.Veiy pretty; to he nni 
cigars and grog, and placidly examined the motley hit upon soincihine better 
groups around us. Tins was enjoyment. I7i\ In ‘ Tom,’l answered ipiic 
Fiacre. the all'yr nil night and ti 

More than another hour had flown by when wc fc.uuhlc pl.ni T #ee; hesid 
thought of returning; but lo! wliat meant tlifit was a wager,•you undcisi 
eager gaze of the outdoor population ? There was no project mil to the giound.’ 
necessity to think even, for a fellow in a blouse came • Fall, yes; life tree*mi 
quickly up aud told us we were discolored, and must the saw.’ 
be off. Qu’cst co qtlc e’est ? 11a! ve were do took d ‘Tom, you ho a hi irk.’ 

and foiled. Wo were politicals — spies direct hum Here, cigar in mouth, lie 


‘.Veiv pretty; to he nailed stealing a saw; no, no! 
hit upon something better than that.’ 

‘Tom,’ I answered quickly, ‘I have pondered over 
the alffcir nil night ami to-day, and this i« the only 
fe.ioiblc pl.ni I #ee; hesidcs, if you aro detected, it 
was a wager,*)oil undent md, and we nv>>lW our 


‘Fall, yes; life tree*must fall: all right—I’ll get 
the sn t w.’ 

‘Tom, you ho a lnick.’ 

Here, cigar in mouth, he threw himself into a chair. 


Paris to tamper with the lotois. Oui, il n’y eoim.iit | cocked his^-m on the mantel-piece, and folded his 


personno. I Is viemient de Paiis—oui. 

The fact was — however incredible it may appear — 
the good people of Ardres had really and positiujy 
been led away, by the baton's distinguished in,minus 
and appearance, to imagine that wo had come to 
their town to interfere w ith the voting. 


arms, while I proceeded. • , 

‘’i'lie saw obtained, we must choose it dark niglif, 
aud isjuc out of the house, about two o'clock, by the 
fiimt-pirlmir window; for. by that time, we shall 
pi'olfably find Henii asleep.’ 

‘Well,’ t<jomed inv conipunion, ‘s’poso st’othey— 


Half-a-dozen fellows, armed with stout sticks, were | s’pose Henri finds us awake?—las carbine is loaded/ 


deputed to shew u» the way out, and give us a sound 
drubbing into the bargain. 


‘Wliat. the white feather, Tom?’ .. 

‘ O dear, no; <T should think not—go ahead: we 


Upon leaving the cafe', we were roughly collared, shall only he shot down by Keilspikes'or have a littlo 

r»v» H’nm fl/vsiwl lito man . i P — i! !•> tl, n 


Here Tom floored his man; the baron remonstrated 
and the brooch sparkled: but it was of no avail: 
we were spies, ami off we should pack. 

They dragged us through tlio town, and with kicks 
aqd cuffs sent us fl)ing homeward under a heavy 
volley of stouqs from all the gamins of the place. 

0 Liberty! Liberty! * * It’s your absurdly df-jw/C 
.manner that’s done it all,•baron,’ I cried. ‘Burwhit 


quiet recreation for live or ten years in tiie hulks— 
capital oppoilimity to arrive at a thorough knowledge 
of the idioms of the language ., 1 never shall speak 
Freijeh if I don’t do something—so down with the 
humbugging trie, and the sooner the better/ 

Wo settled fipon the following Friday. 

The inhabit mts of Cltiines were justly proud of their 
emblem, as three attempts had been mode, and hot} 


shall we do?’ again! shrieked »for I was in a towering failed, tt> transplant a smtabiS poplar to its consecrated 
passion, ‘Fight? Nonsense.\Foeket the affront? space on the Plate, just before the llote! de Vilie# 


passion, ‘Fight? Nonsense. ^Pocket the affront? 
No—I will havo revenge!’ 1 

/Revenge I’ echoed Tom. ‘1 will punch the first 
Frenchman’s head I come across; but, I say, that was 
' a good un on Crapaud’s figure-licad. My Knuckle ’a 
t ,eut/ * * 

‘Parhleu, my pack is cut too. Pinkie, vo vill go 


Pocket tiie affront? space on \he Plate, just before the llote! de Vilie, 
before they possessed the ‘ largest and flpest Tree of 
will punch the first Liberty in the whole of Fra nc e/ They' dug about it 
I but, I say, that was ami dunged it, placed a preelynAricolored painted 
icad. My Knuckle’s wooden railing round its enclosure, and bid Henri 
* * 1 guard it with his most zealous care, ay, with liis life. 

DinLle, ve vill go By Friday# it wag known that Napoleon bail gained 


to th 6 prt r fet. Oh, xny cont is ruined—uiy hat is the preaiiU*ntsliip. Guities was said to bare favoured 


sqhished/ Thus lamented old B— 
In quite a different spirit from 


i C-uaignac. , • 

at in which we I ‘Tom, all right. *€ 1^10 along, aro, you ready? It 
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rains in torrents, and tlie Mind is an fully high—so impertinence—to interfere with my appetite for a 
fouch the better? Yes—shut your door. Hush 1 whole month, by quartering a dozen blood-thirsty 
hark' Tread gently down this corridor— miml that gendarmes in a court-yard right faying oor' sailli 
step e’est le premier pas qui'carle 1’ mam/et But, however, in spite of awful moustache 

1 i had brought 'lorn to imjoom, as arranged As ( nnd Napoleonic messages, m spite of the tales erf 
the clock strui k two, we buttoned uyoui old < oats to Cherie, the maid, who archly hinted at dirty marks 
the<-ock, fastened thick towel-, round our heads tied on the window-sill, in spile of the model they got 
on our slippers and glide l soltly down a short flight made fiom the toot punts fey ml in the enclosute; 
of stairs into the parlour, where the window was in spite of more than one e hundrc<l exannnitions 
soon opened, and the green Winds outside thrown, before the pufet—all thw^proved was, that Henri 
back. r « I had been fust asleep, and the saw 1 used by an 


of stairs into the parlour, where the window was in spite of more than one ^hundred exannn itions 
soon opened, and the green Winds outside thrown,* before the picfet—all thw^proved was, that Henri 
back. r « had been fust asleep, and the saw ‘used by an 

With palpititmg Wnrts, we looked put upmf the experienced hand’ 
darkness What a nmlif 'JLlie nun fill ind tin —- — - 

wind howled fiercely tin ough the «kb rted streets anL M)RT npMBl RLAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK, 
The prospect win nmthmi* but umiiiur mu I must' r 9 

own 1 begin to feel my . our y» oo/m iw iv like tint tiotsiKi i i’iM» ihju 1 ill MiKHJ ti Alts ago 

of Bob A area’s, w he n loin very cleverly droppe 1 into ruir n—i onci tjsion 

the street below and callc 1 cm tin to I dlow In the Having catalogued the citihles of tlnee hundred 

open air my pluck revived, ind »c hid tilcm only i ir , Jfr0j „ e „ ow tllrn t0 t)ie w „ 1CSi the yearly 

few steps forward^ hen b mg, l ing order for which we flrnf to be ‘ 10 tons, 2 hogsheads 

‘What on earth is tin# low { It will route the . , , , . ’ , 

whole place Ifs only a loose half of the I liml II ippmg f wyne--namely J tons of red wine, 

against the w ill Quul^on to my bnk, you must ’ °* c 1»'c-tf, and - tons, - hogsheads, of wlijte 

close and tie it Leave the win low open ’ ' l > no, it f 4, lJs^ld the tun The earl seems to 


cm, IIOtSIM I 1*IM, I HJtl I III NDW-D VI AUS AGO 
P Uir II —l ON Cl II SION 

Having catalogued the i it tides of tliiee hundred 
y< irs igo, we now turn to the wines, the yearly 
order for which we flrnf to be ‘10 tons, 2 hogsheads 
of Oiscoigne wine- namely, 2 tons of red wine, 
1 tons of duett, and 2 tons, 2 hogsheads, of whyte 
wyiie, it f 4/12s Id the tun Tf he earl seems to 


Again we stealthily • li led iw ivi dong the most base re t lined the tistes of Ins Noimui ancestors 
secluded thoroughfares, now ind then stopping to for the ii r wines of brunt bu* we would fun have 
listed fol an unwelcomi footstep hug notlmA w n Known wintliei generous port, then so little popul ir 
to bo heard save the rosrm - wind in 1 pelting*Ji on wlth tIll , , „ llsh „ ls e , Lr „| inittc i t o Ins boird, 
We rcachel the l’l ice unmole sted, and st, urn. our „ ||tll , er , h[n nnmortal.s d by Vukspeere some 
eyes tow mis the Hotel ck Villc ^\c quiuii tht . lf . , 79 , A .. J , 

door, another piusi , good— Ktd pikes u is nslap I ll ^ <cntl11 ^ llu un< (r lts (,t ier liqme Wl( ^» 

‘To work* ^)tt h)im 1 its w ly into tlio cdlirss ot resit , but 


’ ao worie . .*> 

A feu h istj st-ges In ought us to flu omit of on these points the // ml old li o! is silent, nor is 


our veil'earnc llie siw is eli iv n, loins mu is there mention ms lc ot my Kind of spirits Beer was 
stretdied the prim ipal heurige of the hou < bold and to 

‘Dtibh >’ lie whispered ‘T cant reach the tree * iliscoier the eluapest nutheA of m inufni tilling it, 
We are done-tin sc unseal ri Is Slidl wc .m on i ^ s0(ms to line cost tin ecrl and his council some 
‘No, escape «ue then impissdile By ui,, we s d lf n()t , I( tpll „ ht , ( j„ r wc flfl d the 

won t be don<. Mid I, 1 lie in* m> shnuldt r. firml ^ ’ , . , 1 t , * .■ , 

against the fen, work ‘how for inai wn l.t lorn »»“'* ,,,,nutc ‘ 1,1 on ' eru ] ,nt ” ,m the subject 

One, Ybs»^*hrc c Ugh—crack cunt tin? wood wok aro l * cillcct from tin se pices the names 

and in anotliei minute we who in the cuclovuu me] , of i him carioty ot lords which, though now lightly 
hard at work • esteemed, wtie, m those di>s, mtrodmed as luxuues 

Sawing Jo wuulivard, we hid wellnieli iron ht the it the tables ot the cieit, thus, it is thought good 
monster low wlienwehe irdfootstc ps ipi louhmg, md t i„ lt gulls be hid fn my lord b mess and none 

we had to ho down flit by the side ot our m tun fill ot ,„ r lt th(y lK) , n st „„„ W i pcs (or lapwin, s), 

the unconscious individual I. id p esse 1 i« y ^ ^ Jtint% rertsh ln i* s bittei ns < u.lew s, w itli many moio 

to the skit, we rose and resumed our ti k, and sin ’ ’ J „ , 

had the sat.Scaction to find the tree g.w Anoflcr e.j.i illy sti mgc.or equilly distasteful t. us as ait.des 
vigorous essiy, and it tracked then pi i in i louii I ot^fool, are mentioned with sundae restuctions, and 
Stone m the incision made by the ,s iw, which eipciie 1 seun to li lie bien plneeel side by side with paittidges, 
wider and wider with cserv succeeding gust of wind, pheasmts snipes, ind wood-cocks, even lniks arc set 
wo prepared to leave the sjot down is i iMieatv not to be unnseriedly enjoyed. 

‘Do,von think she 11 go * sud loni I Bw ins and peacocks were in high fivoui, and a 


wider and wider with tierv sucecednig gust of wind, 
wo prepared to leave the sj ot 
‘Do,von think she 11 go * sue! loni 
‘Depend on it, she’ll go now with the flt- heaw 


w in nit, driwn up as formally is if it related to the 


seiuall, she 11 go, but we 11 w nt tlienssuc you ler at. , t,_ 

* 0 r. i i> r i ni convevnnto of ill the estates ot all the rciucs, 

the comer. Shftrp s the word 1U rove, she s of!' \ J 

I had barely uttered these words when Hit pan- 1 u,l| . ,on,ts the«bnlifr of Ins lordships manor of 


I had barely uttered these words when the pon¬ 
derous tree fell with a rou si mis] mi i In out h the 
fence-work that suryountle i it llu noise w is a 
fearful one to bo heard in the nn 'die oi such i i; ht 


Leekin^ficld, to ‘deliver to my well beloved servants, 
Itulnrd f.owge, comtroller of my household, and 
Oilla it Weddell, elirkc of my keehinge, against the 


We had seaieely reached a slithering posit m, 1 1 f t , b te of Christuns ruxt coming, 20 cygnets,’ &c. 


few yards oil, when up flew i d >/cn union - md 
out flew Henri, cnrbmc in hand 

‘Qui vh Ike 1 ’ No reply 

lie stood Phil a mimeftt, then elroppo] Ins iienl as 
in the act <>1 listening We «uf iel m‘igonismg 
suspense. Just then a door si mm d violentli m the 
opposite direction to where we tay ensconced, md 
off we bounded. «tt*cli ut esc ipcd It was the weak 
of a few minutes only to regun tie pirlour, fasten 
up the blinds and window, and e reap quietly into bid 


We find m this list no mention of turkeys, but had 
it beep chawn up a few years later, they would prob- 
ibly have held a prominent pi ice, for Biker in hu 
Chroniclos says ot tbs'*fifteenth yeir of tins reign: 
‘It happened that rnny things were now nowly 
brought into Ehglinj, whereupon this rhyme was 
made 1 * 

‘Tuikips, cat ps, hops, pieearell, md beere, 

(' \nu intoTngl mil til in one yeie’ 


Next morning, the town was m 4 au uproir „ , ,, „ , „ ... . 

Telegraphs were at work-‘o was pool Herni. Too IIouMd Booh, however, clearly prove# this to 

Louis Nap was furious -so i, is nor Henri . 'Ilie he incorrect, so fat as the articles of hops and fese? 

authorities had the imp un Jlc-sheer thoughtless were concerned. " 


he mcorrec t, so fat as the articles of hops and beer 
were concerned, f t 











" Let os now take a momentary glance at the earl’s • l'hdie are a few of many equally ippwiajrif matters 
breakfast-table, choosing for oar visit a season when that engaged the attention of one tfha, ineaHy life ^ 


•U good Cathodes are supposed to eschew a too grea^ had directed the movements of an jtrmy, and* who had 
attention to creature comforts; and, first, we^niss the yet to stand side by tide with his royal ; master on 
flow almost indispensable luxuries of tea and coffee^ the memorable ‘Field of the Cloth* of Gold/ -.*')< 


for Wlfiph, to»modern tastes, the ‘quart of beyre and In looking through these pages* we catch an OOCft-y 
the quart of wyne* are but rude substitutes; but sional glimpse of some'of the sports and dlvertum#- of (j 
there is the goodly lmif of trencher (brown) bread, the era to which they refer, • i\ 

the two manchets, mauaof delicate wheaten flour, Shooting witti the long-bow, once so much practiced, ^ 

■‘.the dysh of butter, and the pece of salt-fish, or dysh* by the English both* us g means of defence and,’ a:j 
of buttered egg s,’ the latter to be replaced on flesh- favtfurito exercise, seems nbsut this time to " have * , j 
days ‘by half a chine of mutton or a chine <»f beef fallen into some diArcputtf; for, during the reign pf 


boiled: no great stint after all! , _ 

My lord and lady’s fast-duy dinner consisted of 
several varieties of fish, such as ‘turbot slyced or 
baked, a dysh of flounders, a dysh of fried smelts, 
with salmon, sprotts, and salt-fish, five inam-lietts, a 
pottcll of beyre, and a pottqll of wyne;’ to this was 
added for them that had the ‘revereion’—that is to 
say, those who waited and took the leavings—‘three 
lofcs of bred, and three pottells of beyre,’ 


Hi •,-y VJIf., acts of parliament were pasted, rend#*- 
ing it compulsory for every man under sixty, -except* 
spiritual men and justfoes, to ha’ve a bow and arrows 
constantly in his house, and also that every servant 
should possess a bow and four arrows, master pro- > 
viding the same, and stopping the purchase-money ■' 
out of Ids wages. In* spite, however, of these 
stringent laws, we find good old Latimer constrained .. 
a few years later to lift gip his powerful voice, in 


agiXasl i 
is ‘C wl 
m.iflcd 
however 


It will be remarked that ther# is here no mention °* i,n act which he designates ub ‘God’s instru- 

of vegetables: potatoes, peas and beans, were then whereby** Tie hath given us many victories 

unknown in England; but that others were at least a S l ^y s *‘ n,,r enemies, and which, he moreover, adds, 
occasionally introduced, may be gathered from a sub- 'k wholesome exercise, ami much com- 

sequent order, that ‘from heretofore there be no «'•" P'O But tl.^ the use of the long-how, 

, y , , , , however unfashionable elsewhere, was still practised at 

herbes bought, seeing that the cooks may have inem W resii. is evident from the sum ‘payde yereiy to my 
anewe in my lords garden;’*and in the list of the lord's lawyer for scyinge and dressyngo all his lord- ' 
servants we find a ‘gardener for spuing of /orbi * ship's howes in the vomnn of the liowes keeping from 
chc-ppinge of knots, ami sweepsngc the garden eleane.’ tvme tofymo, and also to the flecher for seyinge to 
Similar minute directions arc given fur the all the sliaif arrowes anil all others—he to fynde,’ it it 
‘orderyngo’ of the boards of my loFd’s children and * Wwl wit '' <;|;^ J «etoiistia precision, ‘all feders, waxe, 
those of Ins various dependents; and we observe a Cli ; istmil8 in tIie oMm time wa8 , ns ig wo n known> 
gradual decrease m the scale of luxury as we a season of almost, nuhounded mirth and hilarity: in 
approach the lower offices, the ‘dyshe of fresh fish, the liAusea of the great especially. Folly, with hia cap - 
and the dyshe of cod or lynge, wiili butter, btyad, and bell, sepnul for the moment’to reign pqrypount; 
and beyre,’ dealt out to the bond servants, being and \vy arc not therefore surprised to fi'.aT’ri rtmorde, 
exchanged in the latter ease for a ‘pece of salt-fish" as it is here atyled.,given yearly to ‘an Abbot of 
■ Misrewle:’ this being doubtless, as the editor suggests, 

We have no bill of fare of any of the ‘principal tlK,, . 8amc ,-ersonagc who, aftw the Refor- 

, , , , , ,, . . . ■; . . ‘ . * million, wh#n (he word abbot bad acquired an ill 

feasts;’ but, from the variety of choice viands laul in s ^ ’^appeared as the * /Jhl of Misrule,’ to preside 
for* them, they seem to have been conducted on the over the £iiristin:is gambols in the houses of our chief 
most liberal and magnificent scale; indeed, no one nobility. A master of the revels was.alto appointed 


who studies this fyoiise/inhJ Book can for a moment for ‘overseeing and orderyngo the plays, interludes, 


doubt that boundless hospitality reigned throughout 
the princely establishment of the Percy; but it is as 
a domestic economist wo are now chiefly consider¬ 
ing him; and of his pre-eminence in that character, 1 
almost every page furnishes many, and sometimes 
amusing examples; thus, we find him on one occasion 


and liressynges that is played before my lord on the 
twelfth day after AGliristmns.’ 

The drama seems to have been the favourite amuse¬ 
ment ; and Scriptural subjects, not exempting thoae ‘ 
even which involve the deepest and most awftii 
mysteries of the Christian faith, were chosen as 
vehicles for th8 display' of drnmatiq action or panto- ■ 


always of course with the help of ‘ Ids council,’ taking minuu skill. The priests were not only the author* 
a review of the operations of the past year* and of these religious plays, hut in most cases the actors 
■■gravely noting down such-defects as the following also. We have already heard of my lord’s clerical j 
‘in order that the provision thereof be amendit almoner distinguishing himself as a playwright, and 
yereiy from henceforth:’ ‘That there be no white wS " ow otho ”°f the same holy calling* playing;. 

«>* * r n s'-- >» «* 2 sfisffsSEiSss rsss ttj • 

pantre, or for castynge upon meat or for se^onynge j or( v a eliapoll.* • - ‘ \ 

of meat; that, wherea# mustards hath been bought Minstrels of various decrees of merit, dependent,: 
of tiie aauce-makcr aforetime, that now it be made apparently upon the rank of their makers—for an : 
within my lord’s hous, and ghat ohe be provided to ‘erls niynstrelle, ’ we observe, was to receive more ,. 


be groom of the squellery tjiat can make it; that than a lord’s—are noted down amongst the regular 

there be no lambes bought! when they be at the recipients of his lordslbounty; in return for, 

j u :tiiAnt it hp for mv lord’s boorde* tlm Miam or more probably in anticipation of which, ioiiib 

derrest, without it be for my lord s noord^the cham- of Ulejr fratern j ty were always to be found playing . 

■ berlayns meas, and the stewards meas, and tliit ftt my lord - fl chamber-door, and those of his family 

•* W f b*roas earthyn pots bo bowghte, that ladder pots un( ] guest#, as soon as day dawned on New Year’s' 

-.*4* bowghte for them for servynge for lyveries and f morning. 

v • . . • _ A v s • . a f.t.. js . m_ It 


meaies in my lord's hous.’ 


_ 


In the admini^rffion of his charities, the Earl of, 







HAMBfiRS’0 JQUj&jSAk 


bTprthumborlnnd proved himself a gooff Catholic, for 
fu lavished wlmt muBt then hare been considerable 
•ams in gifts to tho church; and though we, whoso 
lot lias fallen, on more enligltfened times, may feel 
inclined to smile at tho misappropriation of «omo of 
them, we must not forget a* the sonic tinielto 'do 
justice to tho libor&lity of 'iliq, hand \hat knew how 
to scoter its wealth in so many and such diverse 
directions. 

The shrine of our Lady in the’Wliitefriars at Don- 
caster sqctns to have been partlculaily favoured by 
the earl, being mentioned iferc ns his own foundation. 
Both it and tho prior who presided over<t enjoyed, a 
large share of his patronage. But he also assisted in 
,‘upholdynge the lytes of waRe -which his lordship 
fyndeth burnyngc yergly befori^our Lady of Walsing- 
hnm, Sainte Margaret, in Lincolnshire, and the holy 
blood of Hailes’—this last being a pretended relic of 
the blood of our Saviour, brought from the Iloly 
Land by the Earl of Cornwall in the reign of Henry 
III., and by him deposited iij the monastery of Hailes 
in Gloucestershire. 

Several very ancient, and, as we suppose,now obsolete 
popish ceremonies are here# alluded to, amongst others 
that of ‘creeping (to) the cross on Good Friday,’ 
which act of corporeal debasement tin.- good earl and 
counters aud their children diligently performed, t • 

On Maundy Thursday, the custom, still kept nil by 
the sovereign, of relieving as many poor pcophr *s 
the benefactor is years old, was strictly observetf in 
the castle of Wrcsil: gowns, shirts, wooden trenchers 
loaded with bread, ‘eshen cups’ filled with wine, 
leathern purses containing pence equal in number to 
the years attained by the donor, were frcdly dealt 
round. One of the items thus alluded to is curious: 

‘That my lord caus to be bowghto on Maundy 
Thursday 3-} yards of brode violett clothe, for a 
gowne for his lordship to do service in, and to he 
furredo with blnke lambo, which gowne my lord 
weareth all the tyme his lordship doeth service? and 
after l^uhath done his service, at his“snij; i Maundy, 
doth gyrraWie poorest man that he fyndeth, as he 
thynketli among them ail.’ f . 

On New Year’s-day, there was a general interchange 
of gifts between the various members and imnaiec of 
the family; and rewards were dealt out(to those of 
the domestics who were lo fortunate as to be chosen 
to convey them; but the exact amount to bff given to 
each ‘was carefully written down; nothing was to be 
left to caprice, nothing to impulse: 

‘ My lord nset/i and accustouicth to gyf yerely to the 
servant of my lady, his daughter,* the little Lady 
Margaret aforesaid, now a staid matron, and the wife 
' of the Lord’ Clifford, if she be on New-year’s Day 
with hi* lordship, and send him a New-year's gyft, 
6s. 8d.’ 

The removal fropi place to place of a household such 
ns that we have been describing must have been, upder 
any circumstances, rather a serious affair; and con¬ 
sidering that it was customary to remove a large 
portion, if not the whole, of the household furniture, 
we almost wonder that it could ever have btiu 
attempted more than once or twice in t a lifetime. 
The usual mode of travelling’for gentlemen was on 
horseback; while the ladies either rode on a pillion 
behind them, or singly on,their own palfreys, which 
they exchanged, when fatigued, or in bad weitflier, for 
a covered litter. We find, however, several kinds of 
carriages mentioned, such as horsc-Iitters, chairs, 
close ‘oncres,’ chariotSjjyp; 1 .-carts; but some of these 
bore small resemblance to the vehicles so named in 
the present day; the chariot, for instance, must have 
■ been a sort of wagon, as is evident from the load 
assigned to it in tho general order for the lemoval of 
- the family, and also from seven ‘ great trotting horses’ 
being appointed to draw it, andta fhariotmao, on a 


smaller nag, to ride, beside -them. Mon than -two,- 
horses had never yet been used for carriages, cofn- 


/nonly so called; and it was reserved for the*proud : 
imd luxurious George Villiers, Duke pf Buckingham, 
pome fifty years later, to astonish the worthy citizens 
Bf London, by appearing in the streets jin a coach 
drawn by six horses. * ' 

Still, whatever form it might assume, the chariot 
took precedence of all the other conveyances em¬ 
ployed, and seems on thcsc^occasions to luive .been 
♦put to an unaccustomed' uk, for certain officers were 
charged ‘yerely, before the remewval of my lord at 
Michaelmas, to see all the vestry stuf, and the ward¬ 
robe stuf, carried by my lord’s own chariot to the 
(dace appointed > hcoaus my lord shall be put to-no . 
further charge of enrridges than needeth, sceyngo that 
the carridge, with my lord’s own chariot, may save 
the same, and the stuf begone at least a fortnight , 
before his reiuewval.’ 

If his lordship travelled unaccompanied by his 
family, six horses were required for himself and suite, 
as thus: ‘ A nagge for him to rydo upon; a second, to 
be led for him to eliacge; a' third, for the groom of 
the robes to ridd afore with his made; two others, for 
clothcs-s.-icks, containing his lordship’s bedde and 
body upparnil; and, lastly, one foy the groom of the 
livery to ride afore, with tho shavings basin and 
ewer.’ 

All hail to the days of railways, and carpet-bags ■ 
of diminished state, but added comfort, wlipn an 
overland journey to India occasions less trouble, and 
occupies not much morfi’ time than was once expended 
iti a transit between London and York. Well, though, 
might the ex-coachman of a nobleman, transformed into 
his lodgekeeper, remark lately to a friend of ours, while ■ 
deploring tho loss of that golden Harvest which had 
often deposited a sovereign in his pocket in return 
for washing a visitor’s carriage: ‘Why, bless you, sir, 
now-a-days the first lord in the land tnay walk in at 
that gate, with his bag and wrapper under his arm, 
and n iiobody know that lie is a lord.’ And wliat 
■natter, say we: 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 

The man's the gowd for a’ that. 

It must now suffice that we give a few more extracts, 
taken almost at random, further to illustrate the 
prudence and foresight by which the framers of this 
curious book were characterised, and first— 

‘ It is ordayned that whoever stands charged with 
the (xpenses aud keepynge of my lord’s houe for the 
yere, shall at all such'tymes os iny lord doth exeede , 
in the fayre of his lious the ordinary service aucus- ' 
•tonied as appointed in his book of orders, as well at 
all feasts as in tymes flint strangers cum, brynge my 
lord a bill of the names of such (articles) of flesh or 
fish which is expended above the ordinary fayre, and 
in what service its is expendit, that his lordship may 
dayly sec at such tymes as strangers bo with him, 
wherein lie doth exceed the fayre ordinary of his hous. 

‘ Item, that the darkes of the kechinge shall after 
they make any bargaine for any manner of provision 
for keepynge of my lord’s lious, that they make him 
privy thereto, afore the bargayne be conclflded, to the ' 
intent tint they may know wither bis lordship agree . 
to the said price or not. 

‘Item, that the clurkeAf the brevements (or regia- • 
trar), by the advice ok the comtrouller aud head 
clarite of the kechinge, oms the caterer to go abroad' 
in the country weyklyffor hying of stuf in such } 
places as is, thought it shall be best cheaps and to by a- 
it, soldomeit where qiy lord liyetli, except it may be.,; 
had as good cheap there as elsewhere. ( 

‘Item, it is thought good that all manner of^yM-,; 
fowl be bought at the first hand, and a caterer 
be appointed for thdisatne, for it is thought that tbq-., 















jldultreWof Hemmingburgli arid Clef hathtaken great amusement to those who thftjT^w 
'tfruMp of my lord yerely, of sellynge of cuncys opportunity to examine it for t!iemselVes, tli9* tnijp£ 


andw^ififtwl.’, ‘ J we have devoted to the study <jf tBplS^prtfiiiftlbfcrlaifA,: 

But the Lord of Northumberland was npt easily Household Book wilt not have been spent Hi vulti,.’../ L- 
imposed upon, and we should,think there was mar-( —.— ...... u ;~~; j,V.'.; 

SCgS e . d agXt of theeva Mm * 8Wm whk * literacy Collections, i^ 

‘That the clarke effete kechingesee that the service Thirtv years ago, we remember Ur Cyrils 
appointed in the booke of directions for* the expenses a* a youngish man, of gentlemanly appearance and- 
of my lord’s hous be subserved and kept without address, fond of society, and qualified by hi* mannera - 
imbridgement, to be examined every day what lacks and conversation to take a jyoinineut part in itr This,'* 
thereof, to tho intent that the officers shall not per- together with his literary tastes and capabilities, ia 
luine it to their profit, if there be any, but tjiat it sufficient to account* for the contents of the book 
remayne only to nly lord’s profit.’ btf *a us; by which wo find that the author, in his' 

The Lord of Wresll was not, ft w fluid appear, tho^J progress through life, mixed ranch with the world,' 
only nobleman who, after distinguishing himself at the anil possessed opportunities of'seeing a good deni 
court and in the field, retired to his country-house, both before and behind the curtain. The presortt 
there to relax his energies by paying a minute ntten- result is _more a book of personal anecdotes than 
tion to domestic affairs; for wo ’find among the notes «n autobiography; and the public appear to have’ 
in the Household Honk, an, article entitled ‘ Lord applauded his judgment in making it so, for already 
Fairfax’s orders for the servants of his household’ wc have the second editing of the work.* 
after the civil wars. And at the risk of trying tho i Cur author tells us that he was dandled on the 
patience of our readers, we,must give two or three | knee of Howard the philanthropist, and that lie saw 
extracts from it, for tho edification of’modern house- j Lord North, although unable now to recollect either, 
wives, no less than to shew the gradual progress of! John AVesley ho both saw and heard ill childhood, 
refinement as we approach nearer to our own times. j ‘ A servant taking me out to walk, I st)w him in a 

After appointing tho servants to assemble by seven , hladM gown, tyis long white hair over his shoulders, 
of the clock in the morning in tho hall, lie requires i ns "Ibis portraits, at which I stared as at something 
the ‘clarke’ of the kitchen to direct the cooks what j wonderful. Children were clambering on the timbers, 
shall be for breakfast for the ladies in their chambers, j close to whore 1 stood. On a sudden, lie stopped in 
and likewise for the gentlemen^n the hall or parlour, ' his discourse, turned round towards them, and called 
which must be served by eight o'clock, and not after, j out in a clear, loud tone: “Como down, you boys, or 

Dinner was to be ready by eleven— quite an be quiet.” ’ Another divine of eminence in America, 
advance in civilisation this—and the great chamber j nailed Murray, lie likewise remembers; the same who 
being duly served, the steward and chaplain were to | received from his countrymen the sobriquet of 
sit down in the hall, anh call to tlieili the gentlemen,! Salvation Murray, to distinguish him from another of 
if there were any unplaced above, and then tlie scr- j tlffe same name styled Damnation Murray. Franklin 
vants of the strangers, as their musters he in decree.; • preferred the doctrine of the former, remarking, that 
and if any unworthy fellow do unmannerly sit himself! ‘it was more natural than otherwise that God should 
down before his betters, they must take him up and i reconcile a lapsed world to himself.’ 
place him lower! With a regard to appearances ! When MrKwhling had seen, as he tells u>i#fccoro 
scarcely to be surpassed by the most aspiring of, of sunguers,’ lie set out for London, and indue tmio 
modern parvenus, it is next provided that ‘the best J —Iff hours to tH miles!—arrived at Rath, and found 
fashioned and apparelled servants shall attend above j '*■ realise the descriptions wo read in obsolete novels, 
the salt, tho rest below;’ and they are, moreover, j The •pump-room was too small for tin* crowd of 
instructed, that if one have occasion to speak to fashion, and ftdjuost every ho,use exhibited a liatch- 
another about the service at table, let him whisper, i niejit. Quin called Rath ‘the finest place in the 
‘for noyse is uncivil; and if any servant go forth of. world for an old cock to go to roost in.’ Its merits, 


the chamber for anything, let him make haste, and 
see that no more than two he absent. „ 


however, were more various, for it was choked ujf by 
the hum-mmdr. who rushed thither to drink water 


‘ For*prevention of errands, let all sauces bo ready ; an, l tfl dance, as. well as to die. 
at the door, for even a mess of mustard will take a i ‘‘Among the distinguished indivi 

. . . ... _ _ 1VTH1!_ 1V.M „ „1 xt_ .... 


individuals then in Bath,. 


man’s attendance from the table; but, lest anything ! were_ William litt, nnd the overshadowed Lord 
happen unexpectedly, let a boy stand within the I Melville; the latter under the cloud of his impeach- 
chamber-door for errands. j ment. Pitt was rapidly sinking. The battle of 


chamber-door for errands. 

‘Let no man fill beyre or wyne but the cupboard- 
keeper, who must make choice of his glasses and 


Austerlitz, nnd defeat of the last coalition, pressed 
hint to the earth. His, desire was. to be like hta‘ 


cups for the company, and not fill ‘them handover! fatlios, a great war-minister, without the experience ' 
head. He must also know which bo for beyre, and and due appreciation of the difference Of circumstances 
which for wyne, for it were a foul thing to mix the 01111 times- llis stamina were gone; Bath did him no 
two together. | good. Two or three bottles of wine a day ceased to 

•Let him which doth order the table be the last i stimulate, and he had constant rocourso to large doses - 
man in the room to see that nothing be left behinde I ot laudanum., , - 


that should he taken away.’ And then his lordship 
thus concludes: ‘Many,things I cannot renJbraber, 


1 An official, in attendance at tho House of 1 
Commons, used to be ready with a‘ full beaker of 

____...i_ t>:*x 


hvliidi I refer to your good care; otherwise I should port-w^ie when Pitt arnvvd. lhis he quapea ©fL?, 
seettt to write a book hercof.’X newly to* the quantity of a pint before he cnteraL 

And now we, too, must tike our leave of this Me would repeat the draught in the course of the - 
• curious memento of days loijg gone by: wo liave evening. I have at this time a friend who knew the 
culled only a few of its moijf prominent passages, official, of relatid**^, circiunstAncft The 

■ 'in presenting which to the'readers, we have pur- reaction of such a custom was inevitable. Cture Mwfct; 

posely toassed over many equaUy or efen more, self-esteem did. not keep him politically honest; Did 
-curious; the correct signijication of which, from consciousness of it lead bun to wine, or was Hr 

tbe ohaenrity of tlie diction and the obsoletecustoms _ " „ ,,'... !... " 
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pure love of the beverage ? Perhaps it wna neither— 
ftstimulani hail become necessary to a feeble stomach. 
His father was fond of port wine, and took it despite 
’ the pout. 4 ‘ 

1 The sight of Pitt’s person was not calculated.to 
strengthen his caufle with x his youth^il advocate, for 
such^i was then. Ilia count) nance, forbidding and 
arrogant, was repellent of affection, and not made to 
be loved, fuli of disdain, of self-will, and, as a whole, 
destitute of massiveness; his forehead alone was lofty 
and goiftl. He walked with his nose elevated in the 
air; premature age was stamped upon,his haggard 
features. ... As I reoollef.t, he Seemed nearly as tall 
as myself—in flesh, the merest scarecrow, winch, jx>r- 
1 haps, made him seem taller than lie really was, having, 
by the use of alcohol,' attenuiijid the muscular fibre.’ 

It was later than this our author found Gravesend 
*a miserable little place,’ where he was charged five 
shillings for a biscuit and a glass of spirits and 
water.' A companion, disapproving of the exorbitant 
profit, smashed stealthily lmlf-a-dozen glasses on the 
sideboard. 

Mr liedriing’s acquaintance with the author of 
Lacon , who is mentioned repeatedly throughout tile 
book, commenced in this wise: y 

* I was sitting alone expecting a summons to dinner 
one dfiy, when the floor of the room opeyed, and\vitli 
little ceremony, a hard pallid-faced gentleman in sleek 
entered, and began: • \ “ 

“I have heard of yon, sir; wished much to he 
acquainted; came from Tiverton; called to ask if you 
had seen one of my pamphlets,” handing over one; 
“ singular thing, sir.’’, . 

“ Pray, sir, whom have l the honour of addressing ? ” 
“ My name, sir, is the Reverend Caleb Colton, 
Cambridge Fellow, curate of Tiverton.” 

“Pray, sir, take u seat.” Here commenced niy 
acquaintance with that singular personage, the author 
of Lacon. A first-rate scholar and shrewd llyinker ; 
most superstitions about spiritual appearances. Ilis 
pampTIfn^lated to the Sampford gliolf, and mint 
extraordinary things he stated ns facts, and verbally 
re-affirmed. lie talked of the uburoli, of Horace, of 
his own poetry, of which he had a lofty idea, and of 
Dr Johnsons opinion of spirits. In vain was dinner 
announced; lie took no hint, and, being* l plcased.«ith 
his conversation, I thought the best way yua to ask 
bin\ to talye a slinre of what awaited myself. He 
jtfmped at tin? offer, and said it would prolong convcr- 
,sation. I remember there were ducks on the table, 
and that he dined off a very small, port ion of <5ne of 
them. Of wine,no dean, “orthodox in port,” could adorn 
fonder in .moderation. It was midnight before he 
departed. Ilis conversation was scholastic and clever, 
mingled witii the wonders of the ghost. He bad sat 
up two nights, had found the bells ol',the house rung, 
.had undone the wires, ami still tbe mysterious sounds 
were heard. He had rushed with a light info the 
apartment, and counted five or six vibrations of a 
-clapper while lie loqjtcd on. lie had listened to 
footsteps on the stairs, where nothing could be sfcn, 
and had been so convinced of supernatural agency, 
that he had made himself responsible ton two hundred 
- pounds, to he paid ,to the poor of the parish, if the 
thing should be proved an imposture. This was a 
great proof of bis sincerity, as no man hm-d* money 
more. It Aiay be observed, that lie was so credulous 
about ghosts, he would not walk home of an evening 
across jjis own churchyard, unless ho was lighted by 
some one, and a littleigfri of ten yerrs of ago*used to 
accompany him on sucli occasions, carrying a lantern. 
He, gave me a pressing invitation to Tiverton, and 
-quoted many lines from a poe;u he waq, composing, 
.Oalled Hypocrisy. 

' Now,” said he, “do you thick any lines of Pope 
;$t 9 .nioM euphonical than thes^f 


‘ His conceit at first surprised mo, but seeing hi* 
weak side, I flattered him. 

^ “ fteally they are good, and very like”-*- - •/ , 

“There* air, I think theae will convince yon l ean 
(write verges of some merit.” 

* His repetition was like a boy deejaiming^ at a 
grammar-school; upon all other topics he was shrewd, 
informing, and agreeable. . H<i' laid bare a sophistry 
admirably, and when he felt*he had succeeded, lie 
indicated it by a peculiar twfnkle from the corners of 
'Ids cunning gray eyes, bespeaking his satisfaction. 
His cheek-bones were high, and his features denoted 
none qf that intellectual power which he undoubtedly 
possessed, rather the result of labour than genius. 
'He seemed in Conversation as though his whole life 
had been devoted to controversial debate, and that he 
had employed all his time in detecting fallacies. His 
h-aruing was great, his reading extensive, his memory 
retentive. lie quoted from English, Greek, and 
Latin writers with griyit facility, when ho wanted 
lo illustrate any subject. His knowledge of the 
Scripture was apt and profound, yet lie was careless 
in morals, selfish, reckless in conduct, aud sceptical 
in ids faith.’ t 

Mr Redding was, of course, disappointed witii the 
appearance of Madame de Staid,; who, however, was 
• not ugly, but simply uninteresting and ordinary in 
feature, and somewhat heavy and rattier full in person.’ 
The conversational talents of this remarkable woman 
are well known; but the practical distinction she drew 
between the English ;qid German characters, in reply 
,♦0 a question of Mr Redding, is as acute and as true 
as anything of tiers wo have seen. ‘ Asking her what 
she thought of the Germans, she, replied in some 
respects they were mystics, fond of the extravagant, 
because their rtilers left thedi little else with which 
they could deal freely. They were not always exact 
reasoners, but that was an inconvenience under their 
circumstances which political amelioration would 
remove. They were baptised in theories, but might still 
put to shame the logical English, who spoke continually - 
of Locke and reason, and obeyed custom. “ You do I 
not take the trouble to test the soundness of your j 
customs. The Germans are only at liberty to dream, 
but cannot act on their dreams.” 

The conversation of Dr Wolaot at seventy-seven 
years of age was as racy as ever. As a physician, lie 
seems to.have bten born a generation before his time, 
lie outraged both the faculty arid the people by 
permitting bis fever patients to drink as much cold 
water as they pleased ; lie affronted and dismayed the 
apothecaries by analysing their medicines; and he 
said to Mr Hcdding with his heretical candour: ‘A 
physician can do little more than watch nature; and 
if ho sees her inclined .to go right, give her a aliqve 
on the back.’ When Wolcot was in Jamaica, the 
governor’s sister asked him the news one’ morning, 
and he ‘ told her* that a cherub had been caught up In 
the Blue Mountain, and brought into the town. 

“ What did they do witii it, my dear doctor ? ” 

“Rut it in a cage with a parrot.” 

“And what then, doctor?” 

“In the morning, tho parrot had peeked out both 
its eyes.” * * 

“ Yifii don’t say so 1” ’ « 

Wolcot was the first patron of Opie, whom he 
brought forward in aJvery judicious manner. The 
young artist began wiifi heads at 5s., Which increased 
to 10s. 6d.; and on nfuming, after his first painting 
expedition, with tweifey guineas in his possession, 

‘ so wonderful was the sum in his unaccustomed eyes, 
‘that he first filing* the money on the doctor’s table In 
a sort of rapture, and then sweeping the coin all off 
upon tiie carpet, rolled hinisejf over it, exclaiming: 

“ Hero I be rcUinnin gold!”’ , < ;, 1 ' 

Among Mr Bering’s acquaintance was CatglfBi, 







whotoWfbufcd ■* always the same elegant atad Amiable 
.creature, with the nme sweet simple smile, and 
reddest mtamers,’ ' Through another acquaintance/ 
an bid lady, less known, he heard of some of*the cele^ 
brities of a former generation. * * “ Charles Churchill,’* 
she observed* “nobody could ever dream he was hble 
to write such flue p<Ktry, who knew him as well as 
I did. He was suclr(t heavy, dull man, and had so 
little to say in company. He often dined with my 
father, and had a greSi\ name with the players.”* 
Wilkes, she told me, generally came to her father’s 
house with Churchill, and had all the conversation, 
having something to say to everybody and*about 
everything, but ho was so ugly. . v . I found that Mrs 
Kendal, for that was Miss Cotes’s name by marriagtf 
did not think much of her father's friend as a gentle¬ 
man, though as a poet, the world, she said, was full of 
his praises.’ 

■ Among the originals in this amusing cabinet, not 
the least interesting is M. Msmtelle, a French mathe¬ 
matician. He was a handsome man of four or five 
and thirty, who lived in a summer-house in a garden 
—a glazed room about ten feet square —which lie 
occupied free of cost, giving a half-crown lesson once 
a week to supply himself with food: ‘ I entered his 
cell, occupied by Himself and his books, nearly to 
repletion, together with a long box or chest, in which 
were several blankets, and across it a plank, on which 
he was sitting, his feet and legs in the box for the 
sake of warmth, his back against the wall which 
received the sashes on both sides, some of which had 
a pane or two fractured, and mended with paper, ofi 
which I observed closely written Greek characters. 
Before him was a tilted board, which served him for a 
table, and by the side iff the box, an^ild arm-chair, on 
which several folio volumes lay open, one upon another. 
From the ceiling, suspended by a rusty wire, just over 
his primitive table, hung a piece of tin-plate bent into 
the form of a lamp, with a wick and oil in it. A 
small can stood in one comer, and in another, an 
earthen pitcher of water.’ This gentleman conversed 
fluently in Groek, Latin, English, Italian, German, 
and Arabic; and read various cither tongues, including 
Chiuese. lie had travelled on foot all over the con¬ 
tinent. ‘ He was on intinintc terms with the members 
of the French Institute, anil the principal men of 
science in Paris; and a curious figure he cut walking 
with some of them arm in arm in a soiled flannel 
jacket and trousers, without stockings, through the 


depreciated by the suds andnapklfroVet Mb- thbuldiftfc 
He sputtered from bis Simple lips thrbjtgli the snowy 
froth: “ Sit down, my good friendfd harehcard of 
—we will talk presently." His scraggy neck Wa> bate; 
but amid all, his countenance was expressive of ^igh 
gctiiul. He wts scrupulously nest in his person; 1 Aiffl 

gentlemanly when he flensed.His jtemparwit* 

his great failing; and he would ton often disregard 
exact truth in the relation of a fact, ami thus get' into 
a dilemma, and to gel out of it, shew his quickness of 

feeling.We used to play at chess together, when 

he would nifffee a had move, a‘nd flying into a passion 
with himself, tear off his hft.tr by the handful. 1 there; 
fore proposed that we should play no more, as it aright 
lead to a personal quarrel. He said that he was softy* 
for it; lie could not S»elp quarrelling with himself, 
being so careless in his moves.’ Here is a poetical 
portrait of Foscolo by himself: 

A furrowed Inotv, intent and deep-sunk eyes. 

Fair hair, lean cheeks, and mind and aspect hold ! 

The proud quirk lip, vvliA-c seldom Millies arise - 
Bent head, and well-formed neck, breast rough and 
cold, * 

Limbs well composed; simple in dress, yet choice; 

Swift or to wove, act, tlcnlc. or thought unfold. 

’Sijpipcrate, firm, kind, unused to flattering lies, 
aAdveise 1st th(> world, adverse to me of old; * 

LTttimcs alone mid nmiirnfnl, evermore 
/ Al«i“t pensive, all mininviM by hcqie or fear; 

By shame made timid, and by anger brave; 

My subtle reason speaks: but all! I rave— 

Twist vice and virtue hardly know to steer— 

Deatji may for me have fame pud rest in store 1 

Ait amusing account is given of the indignation of 
a lady of the genus irritable, who was offered twelve 
guineas per sheet by the Ne/u Monthly Magazine, 
edited nominally by Thomas Campbell, but really by 
Mr Bedding. ‘To imagine that I should write on 
such «tcrms,’ wrote Miss Mi third, ‘is ridiculous. I 
left off wri^ntf for the magazines generally iwcause 
sixteen was not enough, and in my letter twivfrV — — 1 
was a5 clear aq possible on the point: I especially said 
six guineas an article?, long or short.’ These were the 
palqiy days of the- monthly magazines. , IIow much 
do they pay jww' The annuals, too, we remember— 
at least the first-class annuals—did not count the 
pilges at sail: they paid fifteen guineas per prose 
article. The contributions to the Hook ofnBrautymen 
on a different footing: they were a homage to the fair 


fashionable Boulevards, as was often the case.’ iMr 
Bedding strongly advised the philosopher to abandon 
his cherished idea of coining to England, where 
poverty is only not us great a crime as robbery. 
‘.Your innocent sloop by the wood-side would be 
deemed a crime. The juge do jtaix would send you 
to prison for that alone, and, if money were found 
upon you, it would aggravate, the offence. Ho would 
ask why you did not get a bed, if you were an Honest 
man. Ho would say you were’ a beggar, or were 
hunting game. Your knowledge, if displayed, would 
be treated as aii aggravation of your offence, “ for one 
who knew so much must he an idler, who would not 
work for his. bread.” l)o not come to England unless 
you have money, and a good coat.’ m 

Let us now call up ldtseolo; for Mr Redding, with 
great good taste, concern* himself only with the 
dead. * Foscolo lived at Moqsey, but had a lodging 
in Blenheim Street. There f my introduction took 
place to this friend of Alflcrb well known as he was 
throughout Europe. Foscolo, ftt thfe moment I entered 
the room, was under the hands of his barber, lathered 
to the eyes. The lower part of his face looked iikfc 
'* » wood-cut of a monkey I had in an edition of 
, ty’s Fatties. when I sms a boy. The upper part was 
, flnj, a good forehead, fine large gray eyes, hip brow 
{expansive, Scanty aandy-eolouredi hair, nil, however, 
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I editrpss, Lady Blossingtou. whose female contributors 
! uspally received «an ornamental pen, or .some other 
article of trifling value, as a return of courtesy. 

Mr Bedding is not an out-and-out admiier of Lamb. 

‘ Lamb’s dislike of the country, born and broddn Lon¬ 
don as he was, seems rational enough; and from the 
same cause, his affection for ale and tobacco, attach¬ 
ments worthy of those who dislike'flowera, kitchen-, 
gardens, and love company, particularly low company. 
Lamb felt bimself at home here. He owned, notwith¬ 
standing, that he had a delieasy towards sheep-steal¬ 
ing. Were not the Edinburgh Reviewers right—could 
such a man be a poet ? His charming essays tame 
from his owfl habitual •feelings, and the peculiarities 
of his social habits, and were quaint,,fruitful pictures . 
of certain things allied witji those habits. Poetry Is 1 
a dittifl-egt matter, and more universal In its nature— 
at least, that poetry which confers a.lasting reputa¬ 
tion. A poet born, bred, educated, and continually 
resident in a great city^ylth none but urban 'asso¬ 
ciations, is like a stall-bred Ok that never pastured. 
The map of Lamb’s world, and that of his followers, 
extended from Hampstead to Camberwell, and from 
Brentford is> Bow. They had heard, it was true, of 
other countries beyond those limits, which were the 
sojftum of the .Troglqflites, whose heads pew beneath 
their shoulders, for all they knew or' cared about. 















tfitint. Porter «n their nectar; the tavern-board or 
‘ the book-cleared table ii< chambers, the fresh lobster, 
and the toasted cheese at supper, a little discourse on 
their own theories, amid the Incense of the Inman 
weed, and they were in their element. Lamb had 
not seen tho “wide” world.. * He clitrished hib cir¬ 
cumscription, and lie was right if he liked it best, 
lie was a kind relative, a, good but peculiar man, but 
had no sympHtlietic rejoicings with wild wanderer*. 
He was an original, radically of the city in his habits 
as 'well nb literature. The iChamcs was his lake, not 
Bala or Derwentwatcr f tho oozy beds pf the eftal- 
lighters on the fragrant borders ot'their opaque waters 
bathed his spirit, lie loved thp place of his nativity, 
ttnd the streets and dwellings that he had known so 
long. The dinginess bf Fleet jitreot and the Temple 
was his precious venl antique.. All this was natural, 
nor am I aware that he ever upbraided or envied 
thoso who expatiated more at large. His " sect” died 
with him.’ 

If we had room, we should he glad to quote a 
scone between Campbell and Professor Wilson. The 
former was talking with warmth of the tyranny of tho 
Czar Nicholas in tearing away Polish children from 
their families; and Wilson contending in grave bad¬ 
inage that it was all an error arising from mistransla¬ 
tion ; Clint the young Poles were really vpung pigV 

But we must have done; and we give Mr Bedding 
tho ’ast word: 1 Horace Twiss, with his grave eiyfi- 
tenniicc, who should have been called single-speech, 
for he made but one good speech in parliament, was a 
sober and attentive man of business-his solemnity 
sometimes passing foyextra wisdom. One day, going 
to see n friend in the Temple, I met him on the 
ground-floor. ‘‘Come with me,” said lie; “Twiss is 
rehearsing; don’t make a noise” Horace had to be 
down at tho house that evening. We peeped through 
the keyhole, hearing him in practice, and saw him 
address the tongs, placed upright against tiie biys, ns 
“ Mr Speaker; ” but we could not liearinll the* oration. 
The hflWs^ble member preserved wondifius gravity, 
and the tongs falling, said to himself: “Ay, now the 
Speaker hus left the chair.” ’ *■ 


LURKING POISONS! 

For years past wo have been taking lessmfs in mis¬ 
trust; and tfro, more than half afraid of swallowing 
poison with our daily food. It would bo well were 
we still more mistrustful, not only with respedt to 
food, but to VRrious other articles which arc contin¬ 
ually passing through our liunds. Poison lurks in 
a thousand places and things where we do not expect 
to find it, and a very slight circumstance often sutliecs 
to transform what we deemed a trifle "of no account, 
Into a death-dealing agent. Even when fatal conse¬ 
quences actually ensue, they are frequently attributed 
to any cause rather than tho right one, especially in 
cases where children are the sufferers. t 

It may not, perhaps, bo amiss to instance a few 
such cases, and I do so with the view of putting 
persons on their guard, and inducing them to make 
themselves acquainted with the nature and properties 
of many dangerous things by which they lire sur¬ 
rounded, and so prevent the repetition of accidents 
which atp now, through ignorance, of frequent occur¬ 
rence. Take, for exantjffe, tlic following: 

. Not many days ago, the wife of a well-to-do farmer 
with whom I am acquainted came to town on the 
. market-day, leaving an infant of ten moftths old in 
■the especial charge of her eldest daughter. Almost 
lomiSdiRtoly after her departure, Che child, a most 


engaging little girl, was taken siiddefl&llk, ViciUt.v- 
attacks of vomiting, between which the child [.lay ih : 
K kind of death-like torpor, were the symptoms, and 
a tooth, which was just making its appearance, was 
clamed as the cause of her suffering. As, however, ■ 
somo time elapsed, and no perceptible improvement 
took place in the state of the little patient, the sister 
became alarmed, and despatched a servant to recall 
Jhe mother. On her arrival, •*fie also set down' Every¬ 
thing to the tooth, and but for the inquiries of a 
friend, to whom the circumstances of poor baby's 
illness were pathetically detailed, tho aforesaid incisor 
^•ould have borne the blame of having caused it. 

The friend, however, could not divest herself of the 
idea that the child’s sufferings were not the result of 
teething, but of some mineral poison that had been 
accidentally administered to'it, particularly wired' 
informed, that after it had taken the breast, though 
the sickness was greater, the bad symptoms began to 
abate. 

‘Are you quite sure,’she asked, ‘that your littlo 
ono had eaten nothing injurious?’ 

* Quito sure,’ replied the motlie^, almost indignant 
at tin: hare idea that her darling’s sufferings had been 
caused by any carelessness or neglect on her part. 
‘Indeed,’ she added, ‘knowing she was about some 
teeth, I would not trust her to a servant, but fed her 
myself; and she was irf no oilier hands except those 
iff niy daughter this morning.’ 

‘Then had she no playthings near her?’ 

‘ Not any.’ 

‘O no,’ interpefeed the daughter; ‘the only thing 
she touched was a piece of paper, and at first I 
thought it had made her sick, ns Bite swallowed a 
bit of it, and sucked the colour o(T the remainder.’ 

T ( he solution of tho matter was now made perfectly 
plain. A few more questions proved the correctness 
of the visitor’s suspicions. The paper alluded to was 
a large ticket of a brilliant anil beautiful green colour, 
which had been taken off some article of clothing. 
Its gay hue and tho glittering letters hnd attracted 
the child's attention; and the mother, never deeming 
such a trifle could contain anything injurious, unhesi¬ 
tatingly placed in the eagerly outstretched little palm 
a pi&'tion of a most dpadly poison. Fortunately, the 
dose did not prove sufficient to destroy life, though it 
was quite strong enough to place it in jeopardy. 

When paper-hangings were more expensive, and 
consequently less common tlmn they are at present^ 
the walls of two rooms in my father’s house were 
washed with a green solution. Whenever these walls 
were ewept, tho person performing the operation was 
sure to complain of. ickness, and an acid coppery taste 
in the mouth. This is easily accounted for, though I 
believe it occurred several times before any person 
attributed it to the real cause. Of course, the sweeping 
removed a portion of the colouring qiatter from 
the walla, in the form of a fintf and subtle dust, which, 
being iifnaled, produced slights symptoms of poisoning. 
Here, too, a child linik nearly lost her life from 
repeatedly wetting her /hger with saliva to rub the 
colouring matter off thetwall. 

Of a similarly injurmua nature are the brilliant 
green-hued paper-lmngitgs which have been so much.. 
in use of late. Only a few weeks ago, a medical. 
man, writing to one of our leading journals, .gains,.? 
an account of his having suffered seriously from ,' 
them. It appears from his statement, that Iwipg hts 
the habit or spending a considerable portion pf JUs >■ 
time in a room hunt; with paper of the objectionable' 
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iKt became lit, but, removing to another apart’ 
ment, fo speedily recovered. Subsequently, return¬ 
ing to*his old place and habits, the bad symptoms J both deadly poisons. The first Is composed of ox ids 
again appeared! f of copper, and araenousbackf, or ^hfte oxide of agaeqio. 

Bis suspicions were aroused; and certain hhemieo^ ticliweinfurth green, which is a Still finer colour, , 
experiments proved, beyond tile possibility of doubt, contains tlic aliove-named ingredients, but in dlfibtoftt 
that a highly poisonous matter had been extracted proportions, an<T with geefic acid In addition. WiHt 
from the green-coloured paper, and transferred to bis regard to the first. Dr Ure tells us that if wag 
system, by inhalation, to an extent sufficient to bring detected, a few years beford the publication of Ids 
on serious Indisposition., work, as the colouring matter of some" Parisian Jon-j 

It seems, moreover, that, in one of the continental i bunt,* by tho Cornell de Sulubritf; since whteb, the 
cities, the police authorities have interfered, and confectioners were prohibited.from using it by the 
actually rent paper-hangings of this particular colour French government.. Morp recently, I have myself 
from the walls, to prevent the dangerous results VInch read f a ease where a child was poisoned through 
might have otherwise ensued to show who occupiedJ sucking the green cdlour off some twelfth-cake* 

ornaments. 

Now, where so large* a proportion of the various 
shades of green are know n to be formed by a mixture of . 


from the walls, to prevent the dangerous results % Inch 
might have otherwise ensued to those who occupied 
the apartmeift. 

It was suggested, some time ago, that the gas con* 
tained in the air-balls which luivo lately been such 


favourite toys, might, under certain circumstances, some of the most powerfully poisonous substances, and 
render them anything hut safe articles to place in the since only persons possessing considerable chemical 
hands of tho rising generation. But it seems that knowledge can distinguish those that are the least 
here again the actual loss of two lives has resulted injurious, it is surely advisable to caution all who aro 
from’tho use of poisonous colouring matters in their not so well informed, liven when green is produced 
decoration. , • by a mixture of blue and fellow, Prussian blue, the 

The sufferers were tho childttn of a man who one most commonly employed, is iu itself slightly 
manufactures these air-balls; and his whole family poisonous. * 

have suffered, more Sir less, by inhaling the poison. Ue'bie passing from tho subject of colours, £ will 
For my part, I honestly rejoice at the introduction of me nrjon a few hf tho poisonous substances used in pro- 
any new and attractive plaything, deeming it no light durji’jg different shades for glinting and dyeing. To 
matter to furnish a child with a source of pleasure; attempt to give the exact composition of each colour, 
but surely novelty is loo dearly purchased at the cost’ and the mode in which it is produced, would occupy 
of human life. * ' too much time and space; as it is, 1 only intend to 

Again, it is quite possible that a sufficient amount 1 name a few, simply with a view to put persons on 
of poison to affect tho wearer may he rubbed off a their guuVd against the misapplication of articles 
dress. A few months ago, many ot the young women innocent enough in their proper plates, and hurtful 


employed in a great Parisian dress-nuking establish¬ 
ment became suddenly ill while at their work. They 
were making up a number of ball-dressts, of a 
peculiarly beautiful ami novel shade of green, and 


only wlitn, as in the ease quoted at the commence¬ 
ment of this little paper, they arc placed iu the bauds 
of those who divert them from their original uses. 
Among the colouring substances used by the manu- 


the friction indispensably attendant on their labour, facturcvs of paper-hangings and painted papers, aro 
had displaced a portion of the colour, which tljpy white-lead, ijrotuo yellow—a preparation qf )^td— 
had inhaled. Prussian blue, blue v erditer—a preparation Oi copper— 

A physician of eminence, who was consulted on and the greens already mentioned. The above-named 
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tlio occasion, gave it as his opinion, that should these 
dresses be worn in a ball-room, a sufficient quantity 
of poison would be mingled with the atmosphere to 
produce most dangerous consequences to the 
company. 


are all poisonous; and when we consider the immense 
number of articles wripped in these painted papers, 
no more iippJ be said as to the necessity for great 
care in placing them in the hands of children, since 
any* one lcftows that almost every thing given to a 


These are only a few out of numerous ca-es which child under two years ol age is carried po tho month, 
present themselves ns all springing from similar Even those of larger grow th arc apt to do the same 
causes. But they aro sufficient for my present thing > hence the danger above aUnd«d to. 


purpose, since they give ample testimony of the 
harm which may result from ignorance in a veiy 


Probably, with Aspect to paper-hangings, much of 
the mischief might bo obviated by using those which 


simple matter, and also furnish instances of the are glazed; or—as it rarely happens that*the whole 
various forms under which one poison only may bo surface is so, the opposite efleuts produced by dead 


presented to us without awakening suspicion. 


and bright shades being considered so desirable—they 


Take the first case quoted. All persons who have might be varmfiied after having bopu hung on the 
anything to do with children, well know with what walls., 

avidity the youngsters beg for pieces of coloured But green or other coloured articles are by no 
paper. They watch eagerly for the time when means the only' ones against tho improper use of 
the last sheets of note-paper aro taken from which a caution is necessary. • In looking through 
the cover, or the envelopes from the gay band the *coliimns of a newspaper, we frequently meet 
which confines them, in order to appropriate these with paragr»n|i8 like the following: ‘A poor woman, 
little works *f art—for, truly many of them may who died lately at Brit oft, near Spilsby, Lincoln- 
be called such—to tho manufacture of sundry devices, shire, after a few days’ illness,' had incautiously 
And probably not one nlother out of a hundred is applied some tallow from a candle to a scratch on her 
conscious that a misapplication of some of these face. l*n a few hours after the application, her head 
Innocent-looking and much-c.lveted articles might and face became very painful, and previously to her 
cost a child’s life. * dissolution, bad swollen to a frightful extent—the 

We need only ascertain of what euch colouring consequence of some very^ wonous ingredients used 
matters are composed to see*clearly the .cause of by chandlers for purifying tallow.’ This was inserted 
such disastrous effects. The majority of greens, in in November 1851. In the following January, a 
foot, all the most beautiful, ore preparations of copper, similar cast is quoted: ‘A young man has died at 
the only mineral which produces that colour. In Uro’s Hull from patting tallow on a pimple an his face. 
Dietiaittuy, we find, under the hoad ‘green paints,’ a list The^tallow contained arsenous acid, and verdigris 
of seven greens, nearly ail of which are different prepa- had in consequencejaccuraulated on the candlestick.’ 
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•.. Amongst the poorer classes of the community, tallow 
a very favourite specific. As in the instances 
already mentioned, it is applied to scratches, pimples, 
cats, and a liundrdil other trifling hurts. If a child 
is sitifering from a cold in the head, a thousand to 
' one but its nose will bo tallowed before it goes y> bed, 
while a tallow-placer, apfliied to tlft chest, is con- 
siderAl the«‘ sovereign’st thing on earth’ to relieve any 
oppression there, or difficulty of breathing. I once 
saw such an application made to a frightful bum on 
the breast of an infant. It produced no injurious 
effect, because it so happened that these candles, did 
not contain the poisonous ingredient which is to' he 
found in some, as all talfow is not exposed to the 
.same bleaching process, some* being simply whitened 
by age. Where, however, there is a quick sale, or an 
unusually large demand, certxfn substances are used 
to improve the colour which impart a poisonous 
quality. 

Of course, only the initiated can tell which are 
harmless and which hurtful; lienee the necessity for 
the disuse of tallow us a Alvc; for though I have 
mentioned the lower classes of the community as 
those wlio make the most*frequent use of it, they by 
>10 means stand alone. It is an old-fashioned and 
very favourite remedy even with some middle-class 
folk, as 1 can avouch from my own actual knowledge; 
and those with whom it is not, may do goo} by 
warning others' against it. It is horrid to tliiift r of 
the suffering which niiglft have been entailed oia the 
poor child to whose burned breast a tallow-plaster 
was applied, had it contained the poison so many 
candles do. 

More recently than any of the above cases, 1 two lives 
have been lost in consequence of the caieless exposure 
of certain photographic chemicals of a deadly nature. 

In the first case, a photographer had left a vessel 
containing a poisonous solution on the sill of a window 
opening into a neighbour’s premises. The child of the 
latter, drank the liquid, and died. * 

Tii^gecoiid case is still more to be'ro^retted, since 
the eose^Htli which photographic, chemicals may be 
procured, furnished the menus of committing Suicide 
to a girt of sixteen, who had be£n a couple of months 
in tlie service of the artist’s mother. The unhappy 
young woman had deliberately carried a bottle of 
cyodide of potassium—a substance which, on solution 
in a pure liquid, becomes prussic acid—tu her bld- 
rqptu, mixid a portion with water,'and drank it. 
The coroner before whom the inquiry respecting the 
cause of death was made, strongly condemn^! the 
indiscriminate snle of such deadly articles, and recom¬ 
mended the interference of tlie legislature to prevent 
it. I cantiot too strongly impress on the minds of 
those who use such dangerous substances, that the 
greatest care ought to be taken to prevent their falling 
into inexperienced hands. Probably* the amateur is 
-less likely to err in this respect than the professional 
photographer, since the latter, flora constantly having 
them in hand, is apt to forget they are anything but 
the tools of his trado. < 

To add to those instances would be easy; but I 
will mention only one more case of poisoning from the 
accidental misapplication of Un article ‘m daily use. 
A lady who was in-tlie habit of using what is called 
1 almond flavour ’ for culinary purposes, incautiously 
left the bojtle containing it within reach qf It child, 
who, naturally supposing that what momma put into 
her sweet-cakes must lie good, seized the phial, 
drank *the contents, «ui e £.xpired instantly, from an 
immensely powerful men of hydrocyanic or prussic 
acid. 

‘Any comment on the above cases is uecdlese. They 
speak for themselves; and should thentts.ilion drawn 
to them here be the means of inducing persons to 
t^ake themselves acquainted with Jjio properties of the 




article# titey use, and thus prevent their 
tion, the writer’s purpose in collecting that 
been fulfilled. 


I CAMEL-EXPEDITIONS IN AMERICA. 

Engrossed with roattprs of European concern* -peri 
imps few among us are aware of the energetic 
efforts which tho government "of the United States 
lms latterly been making to establish means of 
communication across the, great wildernesses which 
stretch from tlie borders of the Mississippi to the new 
American settlements on the Pacific. These efforts 
remind us of tlie almost continuous series of expedi¬ 
tions to lay open tip? course of the Niger and obtain 
li knowledge of - the interior of Africa!* Beginning 
with Lewis and Clarke, there have been numberless 
expeditious in tiie far west, all more or less successful, 
one of the more adventurous and interesting of these 
journeys being that of Colonel Fremont, late candi¬ 
date for tlie presidency, wiiose achievements in. 
opening a way across the Rocky Mountains gained 
for him the appellation of the Path-finder. 

In pursuing these long and hazardous explorations, 
two chief difficulties*vcrc to be encountered—collision 
with the tribes of Indians, and tlie unsuitableness 
of the ground fur wheeled carriages. With their skill 
as strategists and marksmen, the Anglo-Americans 
could indeed heat off suceessive hosts of natives; and 
in point of fact, wliat with slaughter, natural decay, 
and diplomatic conciliation, the Indians are not now 1 so 
formidable as they wen. even a few years ago. But the 
prodigious obstacles presented by nature still remain 
to bo conquered—great trackless plains destitute of 
water, occasionally a broad river with shelving banks, 
rocky ravines, and lofty mountains. Tlie transport 
of water in sufficient abundance for man and horse 
has, in particular, been found not more practicable 
than in tlie deserts of Arabia. Horses, bullocks, men, 
sunk under the privations to which the want of water 
exposed them; and nothing more dismal can be' 
pictured than the track pursued by several of these 
expeditions—the route for a thousand miles shewing 
tlie bleaching bones of animals, along witii the wreck of 
carriages and other objects which had to be abandoned 
by tlie daily diminishing force that still contrived to 
keep its face westward. At length it was proposed 
to try an expedition with the assistance of Camels, 
to be imported for the purpose from some place in 
Asia. The project, however, encountered the amount 
of sioiibt and opposition usually given to everything 
new mid untried. It had been stated, on the autho¬ 
rity of Father IIuc, an old traveller in Tatary, that 
the camel cannot swim; mid, strangely enough, no 
one could positively rebut the assertion. Now, if 
Father IIuc was right, there was at once an end of 
the scheme for employing camels in America, whose 
deep and broad u'vers must be crossed in the passage 
ncroSs tlie plains. After some little debate, it was 
resolved to import camels and make the trial; if they 
would swim—and, barring their obstinate tempers, 
why should they not?—the practicability of exploring 
in any direction was settled. 

Who does not look with some interest on the 
discussion of this curious problem—now solved, as 
we shall proceed to relate ? " 

Nearly a hundred ca nels and dromedaries were 
imported into the UnilfU States; their place of land¬ 
ing being Indianola, ^port in Texas, on the Gulf djf 
Mexico. Here, being turned loose for a time- to 
recruit after the fitigires and discomforts of their long 
voyage, tliey got into good health, and were conducted 
'to San Antonio, to»be employed in the expedition of 
Lieutenant Beale and that of Captain Pope for linking 
Artesian wells in the deserts intersected by the Rio 
Pices. According Ao the account given in a Nev* York 






newspaper,* which we chiefly draw on for whit follows, 
Lieutenant Beale left; 8m Antonio on the 26th of 
June, hiving selected for his expedition twenty-three 
camels and three dromedaries. The camels werei 
laden with a large portion of the grain necethnry for] 
the teams of mules. Those of*them which, In their 
native country, had been trained to thiB business, were 
found capable of carrying a thousand pounds-weight. 
The expedition took the route from San Antonio to 
£1 Paso, and thence up the liio Grande to Albu¬ 
querque, at some distance, we-t of which the new 
explorations were to begin. From San Antonio to 
Albuquerque, by this route, tho distance is over a 
thousand miles, a large part of it through districts 
very scantily supplied with either grai$ or water. It 
was accomplished in forty-five days, the train moving 4 
at an average rate of four miles an hour, and the 
camels bearing the journey perfectly well, croin 
Albuquerque the expedition marched to Zuiii, an 
outlying settlement of New Mexico. Lieutenant 
Beaie left ZuHi on the 28th of August, having obtained 
an escort of troops from Fort Defiance, situate some 
ninety miles to the north in the country of the 
Navajos. His route lay nearly due west, along the 
35th parallel of north latitude, awl through a region 
hitherto almost unknown. As far as the Little 
Colorado, the road, though with volcanic ranges of 
mountains constantly in sight, some of them capped 
with snow, was comparatively level. There were 
abundant supplies of grass, with timber sufficient tor 
fuel, and plenty of water. After crossing Little 
Colorado, which was followed‘for some dais, and 
which lias a wide ami fertile bottom, with a fringe of 
cotton-wood along the banks, the expedition encoun¬ 
tered the San Francisco mountain, having on its 
eastern slope great forests of pine, anj on its v. cstern 
forests of cedar. From the western loot of this moun¬ 
tain the country grows mole barren, till, near tho 
banks of the Colorado, it becomes a desert, excepting 
the bottom lands, a few miles in extent. Tho river 
hero was found to be from two or throe hundred 
yards wide, flowing at the rate of three or fouc miles 
an hour; and with nineteen feet of water in till mid¬ 
channel. It was unobstructed by rooks, and was 
apparently navigable for large steamers. The inhabit¬ 
ants of an Indian village represented the river as 
maintaining the same character as at Fort Yuma, 
near its junction with the Gila. 

Now it was to be proved whether the camel could 
swim—a test to which Lieutenant Beale had looked 
forward with not a little anxiety. Having reached 
the Colorado, lie was determined to settle the question 
for liimsclf. The first camel brought to the bank 
refused to enter tho river; but another being brought 
down; to the great delight of the whole company, it 
took the water freely, and swam boldly across. The 
others, tied one behind the other iu strings of five, 
were taken across in the same way. . They not only 
swam with ease, but, in this particular as in otlfers, 
they seemed to outdo the horses and mules. This 
seemed to bo the only remaining test needed to estab¬ 
lish the character of the camel as a beast of burden 
specially suited for those regions. Lieutenant lSealo 
had started with the determination that the experi¬ 
ment should be no partial one, and ho mai% it a 
point to subject his canftla to trials which no other 
animal could stand. As ^ the result, he thus 
expresses himself: i 

‘In all our lateral explorations they have carried 
water, sometimes for more than a week, for the muies 
• used by the men—themselves nfcver'receiving even a 
bucketful to one of them; they have traversed 
patiently with heavy packs, on tiiese explorations, 
countries covered with the sharpest volcanic rock, and 
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yet tht|ir feet to this hour have evinced no symptom 
of tenderness or injury; with heavy packs they have 
grossed mountains, ascended and desuencled precipit¬ 
ous places where au unladen mule* found it difficult 
to pass, even with.the assistance of the rider dis-- 
mobnted, and carefully 'picking its way. I think it 
would be ivithin%oundq to'say that, iq these various 
lateral explorations, they have traversed iftariy 
double the distunee passed direr by our mules and 
wagons. 

» ‘Leaving home will? all the prejudice attacking to 
untried experiments, and Vitl. ninny in our camp 
opposed to tlitir use, <md locking forward confidently' 
to t’. ir failure, 1 believe, at this time, I may speak 
for every man in our party, when I say there is not • 
one of tiiem w ho would not prefer.the most indifferent 
of our camels to four tlf our best mules, and I lock 
forward hopefully to the tinio when they will be in 
general use in nil parts of our country.’ 

The country, for eighty miles west of the Colorado, 
continues a sandy desert, with but little water or 
grass. At that distance, the expedition struck the 1 
Mojave, which there began to have some water in its 
bed. Crossing the Sim ticranrdino mountain by the 
Cajon I’ass, they reached Los Angeles on the 20th 
of November. ’>liis route is far preferable in every 
respSil to that by the Gila, hitherto-followed. Jt is 
especially adapted for tho sheep-trade--sheep being 
the^j.ief staple of New Mexico—and is’ likely to lead 
to increased trade and intercourse between New 
Mexico raid California. 

What- partieulaily adapts the camel for use in those 
regions is not merely its capacity to endure fatigue 
and long Vnnt of water, but tile very coilrse and 
scanty food with which it is content. Those animals 
ear as they go along anything of a vegetable nature 
tlioy find in their path, bending their long necks 
and throwing their heads into every narrow ereviee 
of the rocks where grows a cactus or a clump of 
grass, »r cropping the leaves from the branches of 
tiues ivitliout|in*tlie least slackening their process. 

In this Respect, as in many others, they have a great 
advantage over .nuiles^or horses, which require food 
as regularly as man himself.— According to still later- 
accounts, the camels were realising tlu belt expecta¬ 
tions which 1-^ui been formed respecting them, and 
we can fancy that their now thoroughly proved 
adafitahdit/ to exploratory purposes would suggest 
their being employed in expeditious to ( tile interior 
of the Ausiraliau continent. 


* T BADE IN D E IN If. 

Tin: liquor-trnfllc-suppression law of Amrrfca is pro¬ 
claimed in this country to have been a failure*—that 

is, impossible of observance, in any state where it 
has been tried.* The reports to this effect are, 
however, premature; at least they <3o not comport 
well with some facts of recent occurrence. In the 
year 1850, two hundred women entered the liquor- 
stores of Uocknoi-t, Essex county, Massachusetts, 
and destroyed all the liquors they could find. One of 
the sufferers by this Jeiinv-Geddes movement sued 
Stephen Perkins ami his'wife, who were concerned in. 

it, and the ease was lately decided in the supreme 
court at Sul. in by Cluef-justjce Shaw. Thd defend¬ 
ants wefo .absolved, on the ground that tly= law had 
declared liquors kept for sale to be a nuisance, and 
it was therefore lawful for any person or multitude of 
persons to destroy them, *i’wever found. Axalute 
of ten guns was fired in honour of the decision, and 
many instances have since occurred both of public 
officers ami private individuals walking into liquor- 
stores and diiiherately smashing every vessel contaiu- 
iiig ljquor which they could reach, of course without 
being liable to any^aclion in consequence. Iu fact. 
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liquor for sale in now, in Massachusetts, a apebies of 
property for which the law affords no protection. 
The lowest ‘ loafer' on the streets may walk into the 
gayest liquor-palace, and do as he likes with it. 

The observance and working out of law in America 
is more tinged with the Lynch principle of qatiirul 
justice than it is ih our ol& ayd long*aettled country. 
IfendG we'perhaps seo in the above facts a procedure 
which would never be 'Sanctioned in England. Yet 
wc would not advise the liquor interest with us to be 
too confident of the future, 'Their enemies nro a 
small body, but they aije indefatigable in their efforts 
to direct indignation at thjj public-houses—and when 
we sec such astounding mischiefs constantly flowing 
r from that source, can we wonder at their success? 
To take an isolated example : There are 2239 public- 
houses in Liverpool, and tin? liabits of the working- 
classes in that city are thus described by a missionary 
(Rev. J. A. Steintlml): ‘Saving is an exceptional 

virtue among them. The great, the chief 

kind of wasteful expenditure is the money spent 

on drink. It is hardly possible to conceive 

tlie sums thus uselessly and foolishly spent. 

There is nothing which *u man addicted to drink 
either reverences or fears. As long as the victim 
drinks, any attempt at moral or religious improve¬ 
ment, is altogether hopeless. There is a gtoferal 
belief tliut intemperance is a very prevalent lice; 
I only wish It were more generally known ltu>w 
awful are its ravages, and that all persons would*but 
see with their own eyes the ruin which it produces. 
Thave seen fathers and mothers pledge their children’s 

clothes for drink. Until the curse of drink is 

removed, I have noSiopc of the pornmuont' improve¬ 
ment of the working-classes. It is sad indeed to 
■watch the degrading and hardening influence of the 
desire for drink. I constantly hear of men turning 
their wives and children out of doors, to find refuge 
where they can for the night. I have seen the ruins 
of a man’s furniture, which in drunken frenzy he had 
dcstruped. I have seen the wife’s 'spi^e garments 
scorched and burned by the folly of a man who ( wished 
to make liis fire burn brightly. I have seen the awful 
horrors of delirium tremens, when a man was as 
effectually mad as if labouring under mental disease, 
which indeed, for the time, he was. It liuj been my lot, 
of late, to see the tears flow down many a mother’s face, 
as she told me of her starving children, and^-et I liAve 
known molluyg spending their money at the public- 
house, wasting their husbands’ hard earned wages for 
that w liielx is not bread. That which thus cau (Laden 
every natural affection, every appeal of duty, must be 
cust out from amongst us, if we are not to see greater 
degradations tlian we already deplore.’ 

In abswer to the objection, you cannot make people 
sober by act of parliament, they affirm, that to some 
extent you can. .As is well known, a partially restric- 
‘ tive act lias been in force in Scotland for somq time 
past. The entire eases of drunken disorderlinoss 
reported by the police in the seventeen principal 'owns 
of Scotland during the three first years were 11 ('*,101, 
against 145,3C6 in the three preceding years; of such 
cases on Sunday there were 4299, as contrasted with 
11,471,* Of there being a rlltio, indeed, between the 
number of open public-houses and the amount of this 
appalling body-and-souMestroying vice, we Relieve 
* tltere can Ije no reasonable doubt. r 

How strange to contrast with the results of drunken¬ 
ness in an industrious population tho results of the 
providing of drink in ceUfc> cases. A recent lunacy- 
inquiry’case reveals to us a capital in the brewing- 
trade advanced, in sixteen years, from L.200,000 to 


L.600,000, enabling fit* fortunate trader to purchase 
a royal residence, to hunt in splendid style in the 
Highlands, to keep racers, to marry a lady a f noble 
family, and settle on her a jointure* of L. 15,000 a 
year! wo suppose the enjoyors and partakers of these 
drink-made fortunes l6ok on the money in Vespasian’s 
spirit —Non o/et. A touch of Chlef-justicil Shaw would, 
however, change their tune—aprd it may come 1 


INSTINCT. 

r 

Thou art not of my kind, nor knowest 
What manner of a soul 1 bear, 

* Save by that instinct which thou shewest—. 
God’s gift |o thee, a jewel rare; 

1 A charm by which to understand 

The pitying touch of this weak hand. 

Like some lost humuti sense, to thee 
It teaches what man cannot teach, 

Our common nature’s mystery 
That lies beyond liis reason’s reach: 

Thy quick bright eyes—so meek, so true— 

('.in pierce my being through and through. 

1 do but look on thee, and lo! 

Thou ’i t all'onc quiver of delight: 

Thou scem’st, thus dancing to and fro. 

Some beam of heaven’s reflected light, 

A flash of joy—a sportive ray. 

To haunt and guide my darkened way. 

What is thy need, O gentle friend! 

That thou mujt watch me where 1 sit 
^ Chasing vain shadows without end— 

Nursing sick sorrow’s fever fit ? 

Why whinest thou beside ray door? 

1 did but cry: ‘ My heart is sore.’ 

Thou camfi. not heal it: go thy way. 

Thou wilt not?—Nay, then rest thee here: 
There’s something in thy looks doth say 
‘ To me thy chamber is not drear.’ 

Mcthinks tlum’rt sent—at last, though late, 

( To teach mo hoiv to * stand and wait.' 

■I never owned tlicc; nay, nor fed. 

Nor taught thee tricks as idlers do; 

Yet constant to my side thou ’rt led. 

Prawn by a chain that draweth fciv. 

Writhe as I may, in thee I find 
A patience passing human kind. 

What if 1 smote thee ?—Never wince ! 

I would not do myself that shame. 

• My soul is struck, poor friend; yet since 

Revenge thou knowest not even by name, 

I will go pray while strength is mine ■ 

Fur such a nature as is thine. 

Say, did I smite, wouldst thou leap up 
Anil touch my cheek with silent tongue? 

Ay, thou wouldst drain the bitter cup. 

Nor inlj cry: * My heart is stung/ 

4 But melt my wrath with blithesome cheer. 
Turning my passion to a tear. 

I could not so: the more my need. 

Heaven framed me with too keen a souse 
Of wounds that rankle while they bleed, 

And mine own helpless impotence 
,In this blank world thal round me rolls. 

Strewn with the wrecks of human souls. 

Come! lay thy hqf d upon my knee, 4 

O gentle Teacfler, wise as strong! 

I’ll bow me down, and learn of thee 
To win by love that suffers long; 

And find air restrbeneath the sun • 

In 'the calm sense of duty done. . E. L. II. 
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to the contrary that art- addressed to mo in print at 
CONTRARY TO THE CUSTOMS. every station. and of tho ‘Certain Dismissal’ which 
I v.w, for my own part, an individual of Spartan is threatened so inexorably to the recipients, 
virtue and tho strictest morfils. If T picked up a With those liltlo daws my otherwise immaculate 
purse of money in the street to-morrow, 1 am almost moral character, it is not to he expected that I should 
certain that I should adveitise it in the newspapers, entertain a servile icspn-t ftp !;. i Majesty's Revenue 
If I took somebody else’s portmanteau liome with me j laws; that I should religiously observe those Duties 
in place of my own, 1 should at once propose to which are not si^iuiich n.ilur.-it as Customary. Ido 
myself to return it t( • its original proprietor without, i smiejejo a little, when an opportunity oilers itself, and 
any consideration respecting the relative value of the j that's the hnm.«t truth. In addition to tlie pecuniary 
two. saving, which u not ineonsidi;rahle in articles such ai 

Still, as the moral philosopher observed who ale ' lace «aml tobacco, there is a considerable charm in 
the sucking-pig which was scut us a present to his I defeating an orcauiscd system, in setting at nought a 
friend,‘One must sJop somewhere:’ and these is a whole army of individuals that has been expressly 
limit even to my notions of what should he expected ; levied for.my discomfiture. Ilesidcs, if the worst 
of an honest man. I condemn hut cannot help extenu- ' comes to the worst, if a smuggler falls into the hands 
ating tlie conduct of tlyit paterfamilias who, upon of a re.venue-nflleer, he cannot be put to death, nor 
the troublesome question of allowance of luggage, j even transported for life: the risk of fine or imprison- 
dcscribes his party as ‘seven first-class passengers,’ ; niont is of course considerable, but not more than 
when throe of the same are infants, and pay no fares. ' .-iillleicntly great to enhance the excitement. I had 
The poor fellow reasons (I hope and believe) some- | done a little in velvet--, and made insignificant ven- 
tvliat alter the following fashion: ‘The railway ; turea of silk ■fnd jewellery more than once before I 
authorities permit little children to travel free; that ! tiicd my first grand loup in laces, but I felt upon that 
permission is absurd unless they permit their baggage ; occasion, I confess, excessively nervous, 
to travel free also, these iron cuts are their jnii.itc j It 'Vis autumn, and I was crossing the CJiamiel to 
property; my own portmanteau has been partially Dover amid arrow'd of returning tourists, almost all 
usurped lty certain heterogeneous garments of lidieu- ! of whom were dreadfully inconvenienced by a strong 
lotislv small dimensions; this hag, which I am always westerly wifld. 7’it /wwiif', t«t xnU> utur, was never * 
instructed to “ see to.” and carry in my hand so care- proved to he so false a proverb before. Numerous tig 
fully', mu', which clinks as I move, as though they the company was, it was all of one mind, or at least of 
were something frangible in it, must certainly belong one stofhaeli; the dyk, as a modern wit (who f wish 
to them, and should be conveyed gratis. Moreover, | was iny friend) once observed, looked like some horrid 
I was not asked how many tickets Iliad procured, but! picnic. It was terrible, ns I stood at the IkAv, to sec 
how many persons were travelling with me.’ nothing else but the drooping hats and bonnets (Jf my 

This last exculpation I consider to he a reprehen- fellow-beings as the vessel dipped and rose—an end- 
sible quibble; but if paterfamilias sticks solely to his less game of pitcli-and-toss, where nothing turned up 
first notion of tho semi-gcnerous mannt-r in which *hc hut lieiAls. One sea-green face, however, was visible, 
railway authorities behave in regard to infants, and the property of a middle-aged lady of largo dimen- 
practically reforms their half-measures—in spite of sions, and it interested me v«jry deeply. Those 
themselves—by giving n whole effect to them—that nerve*is eyes, that twitching mouth, that countenance 
man has then my sympathy, though not perhaps my vainly striving to look unconcerned, I recognised at 
admiration. I,confess I ajn not able to look upon a once as belonging to the* amateur female smuggler 
public company as upon a private individual. Diiavc running her first cargo. She would have been ill, I 
not imagination enough—niy^veaknoss arises from could see, only she had too great a weight upon her 
that, I think—to identify aboard with a human mind to onj’oy any such relaxation. She Sifw that I 
Being. I cannot detect that feeing of shame within was looking fixedly at her, and a blush came over 
me wlipn I mulct an association of directors, which I her face, at once ‘ making green one red.’ Yps, it 
should* entertain if 1 took an lirtiifle of value, or was plain she smuggled; she was stouter than any 
indeed any article, out of the coat-pocket of a, single woman of her general appearance had any right 
member of that body. I smoke in'contravention of to be. 

by-laws. I give money to luggage-porters, with a ‘ Madam,’ s!tid I, approaching her by a series of 
tacit understanding that I shall in return for it enjoy gymnastic evolutions, which the unstable character 
certain immunities, in spite of the pedicular requests of the plane whcreoi#! moved compelled—‘ I see you 
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have no attendant; can I be of any service to you? ‘To you?’ cried I—‘never! You are not Prince 
I am an old sailor, and have, as you see, my sea-legs Albert in disguise, I suppose, nor the Bey of Tunis?’ 
under me.’ . J ‘Come, come,’ exclaimed the fellow—official per- 

Tlie poor woman - gazed on tho limbs referred to iisons, itjnay be here observed, have tfie greatest pos- 
witli tin unintelligent and frightened air; she Jiad Isiblc dislike to being rallied, or, as the vulgar have 
evidently never heard ofsea-legs,’,or else she bad it. ‘chaffed’ by anybody—‘none of your sauce; you 
undiystuoi) me to say that I "had three legs, and she take that hat off, or it will bo, the worsif for you.’ 


stared accordingly. 

‘ I want nothing, sir, I thank you,’ replied she 
feebly, ‘ unless you could put rco on shore.’ j 


‘Which hat?’ asked I innocently—‘whose hat?’ 
‘Yours,’ replied lie savagely—‘yours. It’s tipped 
up over your forehead in a»way which convinces me 


1 We' shall be, my dear (.madam,' said I, taking out'i that 3*011 have something in it.’ 


my watch, hut keuping-my eye steadily upon he; 
shall he in less than ten minutes ht the (Tustoni- 


her-*~‘ we 


‘M 3 * very dear sir,’ answered I blandly, 1 of course 
I have something in it. I always carry my pocket- 


A spasm—a flicker from the guilt within- -glanced hand'lcerehief there; and there’s my head besides.’ 

' over her countenance. This suspicions person telegraphed, nevertheless, to 

‘ You look von* gnod-natujed, sir,’ stammered she. his confederate upon the shore, who seized upon me 


I bowed, and looked considerably 11101 c so, in order as I touched ground, and with the same ridiculous 
to invite her confidence. ‘ If I was to tell 3*011 a secret, pert inacity, requested mo to take my hat off. 


which I find is too much for mo to keep to myself, ‘If you lay 11 finger on my hat,’ cried I furiously, 
oh, would you hold it inviolable?’ ‘I’ll first knock you down (1 was six feet one without 

‘I know it, m 3 ' dear me dam—I know* it already,’ the hat, which was an Exceedingly tall one), and then 
Baid I smiling; ‘it is Luce, is it not?’ bring an action against you for an aggravated assault. 

She uttered a little shriek, and-Yes, she had T want to get into the town particularly; there are 

got it there, among the"crinoline. She thought it friends expecting me—female friends; I insist upon 


had been sticking out, you sec, unknown to her. 


being let go.’ 


upon us. I must do my dut 3 r .’ 


Then I was inurcheij away in custody of a sort of 


I rushed up tlie ladder like a lamp-lighter; I pointed I guard of honour to the office of the superintendent, 
that woman out ,to the legitimate authority: I ] That individual convinced me of his r'ght to enforce 


accompanied her upon her way, in custody, to the this absurd request of taking off my hat; and under 
searching-house. I did not sec her searched, but I protest, and to oblige him, as being a very gentlemanly 
saw what was found upon her, and I saw her fined person, 1 did it. There waff nothing in 1113 ’ hht, as I 
and dismissed with ignominy. Then, having getibr- had affirmed from the very first, except my poeket- 
ously given up my emoluments ns informer, to I he handkerchief. Officials never apologise: but I do 
subordinate officials, I hurried off in search of the hope that they felt they had wronged a fellow- 
betrayed woman to lier hotel. Slip did not "receive creature by tiieir cruel suspicions. I hastened back 
me warmly, and for a long time, inddCd, refused to to the vessel, dived into my cabin, and presently 
hear a word that I had to say. At last I (vereamc; reappeared with 1113 ' tall hat tipped over my forehead 
her antipathy so far as to get.hcr td look at a piece more than ever. 

of point-lacc of twice the value of that which had ‘Would you like me to take my hat off? ’ inquired 
been so futhlessly taken away from her. I* tin 11 T of the first gangway-man. ‘Would you. like me to 
placed in her hand the amount of tlffi fine in which take my bat of!'?’ asked T of the second. I demanded, 
she had been mulcted. Then 1 began my explanatory in short, whether [ should again bare niyinjiired head, 
statement;; of every custom-house officer who had been auper- 

* ‘You had* ten pounds’ worth of smuggled goods fluons about that ceremony before. lint they all 
about your person, madam. 1 had nearly fifty times looked sheepish or annoyed, and replied that they had 
that amount. If you were alarmed for the possible had quite enough oi me and my hat already. It was 
consequences of your rashness, what, think you, must therefore certainly not my fault, but their own, that 
have beqn the state of my feelings upon my own my two pounds of special Ilc/jalins, which really were 
account ? I turned informer, madam, let me con- in my bat the second time, have not assisted, in their 
vince you,,for tho sake of both of us. You h ive too proper quota of some eighteen shillings, to swell the 
expressive a countenance, believe nje, for this sort of revenues of my native land. 

free-trading, and tho officer would have found you_____ 1 _ 


out at all events, even as 1 did myself. Avc you 
satisfied, my dear madam ? If you still feel aggrieved 


DIt HADDEN’S ‘THANT ASM AT A.’ 


or injured .by me ip any manner, pray take more 1 Under this name, Dr Madden has given us a 

ItinA • horo ia Infra nf if * I 1 1 • *. _1 • »/• it. • : j • 


lace; here is lots of it.’ 

We parted the beat of friends 


laborious, yet popular view of the various epidemic 


leave to add. Ilavingbcome from the Mediterranean | wild subject, profoundly interesting as a chapter of 
a few w^ks ago to Southampton, I happened to be the mental history of jplr race, affording many irnport- 


in possession of a couple of pounds of exceedingly ant warnings, and pfrhaps worthy of deeper philoao- 
fine $igars, adapted to mv special taste, and which j phical consideration than it has ever yet received. 
I was determined no Wstom-housc fingers should : I)r Madden treats itfcliiefly as a physician, tracing its 


meddle with. As soon as the vessel was brought connectfon with the mo re familiar forms of lunacy; 

“ d "“T"* *»■« !»*»■«» 

* Sir,’ said the official at tiie deck enA of it, with a P^sent it in such a manner os to attract the ordinary 
malicious grin, ‘I think I must trouble you to take reader. 

off your hat’ < In the first vriume, and earlier half of the second, 
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women and girls, without any exception, trembled 
and prophesied publicly in the streets.’ 

A most remarkable outbreak of specific populnr 
monomania was that of the Jafisenist Convulfionaries, 
which began in 1730. A eprtai'n Deacon Francois 
Paris, having ended a life of self-denial and ^active 
beneficence, liis tomb became the scene of reputad 
miraculous cures mid .convulsions! As usual, the 
greater number of persons \vho*camo to this tomb in 
the cemetery of St Mcidard, wens people of weak con¬ 
stitutions, chiefly females^labouring under epilepsy, 
neuralgia, and liallucinUtions of various Jfinds. With 
regard to the marvellous etires that took place nmong 
them, Dr Dougins, the learn/id biahop of Salisbury, 
"after careful investigation, pronounces that ‘few 
matters of fact were fever, confirmed by more unexcep¬ 
tionable testimony, performed, as they were, openly in 
the heart of one of the greatest cities in the universe, 
on persons whom everybody could see and examine, 
and of whose recovery every inhabitant of the eity 
could satisfy himself, because they lived on the spot.’ 

Amongst the involuntary physical phenomena, we 
read of one woman reputedly shot up into the air 
witli great force, mid tiring out numbers who suc¬ 
cessively undertook the charitable tiyslc of seeking to 
restrain her convulsive movements; of another, jvjiosc 
body* was often turned round as if <jn a pivot; of 
a deaf and dumb girl who, after two visits to 
tl.e tomb, and horrible Convulsions undergone tliPre, 
was found able to hear and speak, though wiAiout 
understanding the words addressed to or repealed by 
her. Nor Were women tlie only ones involuntarily 
affected. Wu read of an incredulous secretary of 1 state, 
M. Fontaine, being converted to Jansenism when at a 
large dinner-party, by feeling himself suddenly com¬ 
pelled to turn round ami round on one loot with pro¬ 
digious swiftness. These involuntary gyrations lasted 
upwards of an hour. As soon as they begun, ‘an 
instinct which he believed i'rotii above prompted him 
to n^Jc for a book of prayer, and tie: one winch first 
came to band, and was accordingly given to him, 
turned out to be a volume of moral reflections by 
Father Qucsnel.’ Not the leiKt park of the wonder 
was liis power of reading this book aloud while 
turning round with ‘dazzling rapidity.’ 

1’oor M. Fontaine next became subjotl to ecstasies, 
trances, and visions; he practised ai^l survived 
a Jotul abstinence of eighteen days, during which 
lie employed' himself by day in manual labour, while 
lie pnsseil tlie night in prayer and in the recitation 
of psalms. No sooner hail this unfortunate ‘zealot 
partially recovered liis health and strength, tlinft lie 
began to (Subject botlf* to tiio still severer ordeal of a 
1 three«weeks’ fast, at the end of which lie was an 
apparently dying man. Nothing daunted, how ver, he 
had scarcely regained a measure of strength, when he 
i put into execution his fast of forty days, during 
which, however, he drank freely. l ' 

The account of this Jansenist frenzy would be 
incomplete without pome further notice of the con¬ 
vulsive phenomena to which the sufferers were 
subject. During these, there.appcars to have been no 
amount or variety of tort urn which was not loudly 
called for by the Convulsionaries, and abuimautly 
inflicted by tliose who held it a sacred duty to obey 
their insane requirements. Moulgeron computes that 
4000 enthusiasts were employed to kick'and Btrike 
the infirm ns well as the multitude of young girls, 
who ^begged for their rudest blows. We read of 
one who bung herself up"fcy the heels with her head 
down, and remained in that position three quarters of 
an hour; of another, who, after being struck on the. 
head with one log, then with four logs, ( had her arniB 
and legs violently pulled in different directions, which 
process lasted a long time, because there were only six 
persons to pull; of numbers qf fair and delicate 


women who did not shrink from applying their lips 
to the foulest wounds, under the impulse of a morbid 
charity. This form of insanity, though in h great 
P.TieasurOr repressed by the royal order to close the 
"cemetery of St Mddarij, issned in 1732, lasted, accord* 
ing to Hecker, till the year 1790, when France was 
on the eve of another and still more fearful develop* 
ment of popular frenzy. But ‘this .Tansenist outburst 
was tlic last great epidemic of convulsive theomania. 

A large portion of Dr Madden’s second volume 
is occupied with an account of the not less wild and 
strange demonstrations which were made in the 
Frenqh and German convents during tlio century of 
reaction which followed the Reformation. It was 
(supposed tbat,*unfter the influence of some person 
possessed of unholy powers, evil spirits entered into 
the nuns, who thenceforth shewed a frightful chango 
of demeanour, falling into convulsions and agitations, 
in the course of which they flung themselves about in 
tlie most violent manner, foaming at the mouth, 
roaring like animals, speaking occasionally in what 
were thought unknown tongues, blaspheming, assum¬ 
ing attitudes grossly indecorous; sometimes falling 
down in a rigid ami torpid state, in.which they were 
found to be insensible to prickings and lacerations of 
tlie flesh ; at other times, bounding into the air with 
a force that seemed to come from some source inde¬ 
pendent of the natural muscular power. Occasionally, 
tiiey would throw themselves into the form of a bow, 
bending backward so as to rest the whole weight of 
the body on the forcj'cad, while the rest was in the 
[iiir, and in this uneasy posture they would remain 
a long time. A strange howling, like that of a dog, 
was sometimes heard to proceed from the chest. 
During the paroxysms, thu victims expressed aversion 
for tliose praydrs and rites W the church which, in 
sane moments, they regarded with veneration, and to 
which it might he said they had devoted their lives. 
The moment tlie fit was over, to the surprise of the 
bystanders, they would resume their usual calm 
demeanour, and walk away as totally unaffected by 
tlie frightful contortions, spasms, and ravings under 
which they had for hours been suffering. When once 
an affection of tiiis kind appeared in one or two 
members of a community, it usually spread quickly 
amongst the rest, notwithstanding the wishes of tho 
hitherto sane to avoid it. What is more remarkable, 
pious ecclesiastics of the highest repute forsapetity of 
life, who cnino to do their best as exorcists, were ill 
frequent instances seized with tlie anme disorder. 

The statement made after recovery by Therese do 
Sylva. superioress of a Benedictine convent at Madrid 
which became affected witli demonopathy in 1G28, 
gives a good idea of how tlie so-called possession would 
commence. Two or three of the inmates had been 
exhibiting symptoms for some weeks, when tho supe¬ 
rioress began to feel internal movements of an extra¬ 
ordinary character. ‘ She prayed frequently anil 
fervently to be di’ivereil from this great evil. Eventu¬ 
ally she prayed the prior, Father Garcia, to exorcise 
her. lie refused to do so, and tried to convince her 
that all she recounted was the effect merely of 
imagination. Sho did all in her {tower to believe that 
it was so, but it was in vain. Eventually the prior 
put ofi his stole, and after many prayers, begged that 
God might be pleased to make it known to her if the 
demon hod possessedflier, or to cause those cruel 
sufferings she endurra to cease. _ Long after ho had 
commenced the exorcism, and while she felt altogether 
comforted and ralievtq], freed from nil sufferings, she 
fell all at once into a kind of swoon and delirium,’ 
which '•continued, about three months,’ during which 
sho was impelled to do and say ‘ things of which sho 
never had un idea ill lier life.’ 

A good example of the spread of the affection to nn 
exorcist is furnished by the case of Father Surin, who 
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came in December 1684 to assist in expelling demons do on tfie narrow views of existing medical science, 
from the Ursnline nuns of Loudun. Before he had wo cannot say we are satisfied. They all seem to us 
Wen at* work pore than a month, he was so far I to rest on some assumption, and tliqy certainty Ignore 
affected as to lose his speech. Then a demon, who fwhole classes of facts .A well attested as any of the 
possessed the face of the superiors, and spoko by her 'rest. ' t 

mouth,’suddenly left her, and took possession of Surin, _»_»_ • _,___ 

causing him to change solour, constricting his cliest, . • , • 

and also depriving him'of .speech. Being exorcised DOWN AT THE GRANGE, 

out of the father, the demon returned to the body of 

the superioress; soon aftes* it came back to the fatiier, » '* 

who now began to suffer internal pains that caused *As soon as the few friends who visit till# little 
him to twist his body like one afflicted with the vicarflge of myie at Woodislee, for the first time, have 
cholic. Writing to a friend regarding his sufferings done 'dniiring its low white front, all garlanded with 
three months lifter, lie tells how the demon passes honeysuckle, and the w;ild growth of ivy overhead, 
from the possessed person into hinlSel<7 throwing liiin^ I take ’hem to the school-house, as a sight more 
down in convulsions which last for several hours. ‘1 pleasant still; quite as iurge^jtnd’ twice as high it is, 
cannot explain,’ says lie, 1 what passes ill me d iring and built of rough-hewn stone, with a porcii almost 
this time, nor how that spirit unites itself to mine, as big as the house itself, to shelter the children 
still acting like another self, ns if 1 had two souls, of when they conic too early for their school-time. The 
which one is deprived of her body and of the use of thyiny smell of the moorland is borne to us as we 
her faculties, and bolds herself apart, contemplating approach, along with the murmur of their voices, niak- 


eontemplating approach, along with the nyirmur of their voices, mak- 


tlic actions of the soul which now occupies the body, ingitsoem doubly like the burn of bees; and the stock in 
The two spirits fight in the same field, which is the its garden, and the sweethriej that peers in at its open 
body, and the soul is, as it were, diyidcJ. On the one casements, make the air fragrant within. The school- 
side, the soul is subject to diabolic influence, and on rooms of both Lxivs and girls are lofty and wetl venti- 
the other to her natujal inclinations, or those which latei^ and however their young hearts may lung to bo 

God gives.When, prompted by one of those up amt away ojer the purple lull, there is, at least, no 

devils, I wish to make the sign of the cross on my headache nor drowsine.-s to dull their little wits. In 
mouth, the other devil, with great rapidity, turns the'winter-time, too, all is snug and warm, so that 
away my hand, and catches rny finger with the teeth, fewof small red noses, and a less universal infant 

to gnaw mo with rage.TJie extremity’ in which snulHe, are perceptible in the school-house of Woudisleo 

I find myself is such, that I have scarcely one free ,than in any similar place that I am acquainted with, 
faculty’. Wlien I wish to speak, my mouth is closed; The i-quiie liuilt it at his own, expense, and the 
at mass. I am suddenly’ slopped; at table, I cannot cottage of the master and his wife beside it likewise, 
convey the morsel to mv lips; at confession, 1 forget Higher upon the moorland yet—a beacon to be seen 
in a moment all my sini; and I feel'that the devil from half-a-dozen counties, and a landmark for the 
comes and goes, as in bis own house, within, me. ships that eomc up from the western world—stands 
Directly I awake, lie is with me at prayer; lie the new church, and has stood there those ten 
deprives me of consciousness when lie pleases; when years in despite of the four winds. Oil, pleasant 
my heart would expand itself in God, lie fills it with sight upon a Sabbath morn, while the bells ate still 
rnge; wlien I would watch, lie sets me asleep; ami ringing theirTirst peal, and along the winding »alid- 


he publicly by the month of the demoniac (the sister- 
prioress) boasts that he is my master.’ 


road cesne the good people up by twos and threes: 
the young men'in tlmir clean white smock-frocks, 


It was the afflictions of these nuns of Loudun that and the girls in gay apparel; the old men toiling 
led to the celebrated prosecution of the obnoxious slowly with lint in hand, their gray hairs* lifted by 
priest, Urbnin Grandicr. When this dismal case is the breeze, Aid their old dames resplendent in 
trented among modern rational authors, it is eus- the # scarlet^ cloaks they’ are so loathe to leave 
tomary to hold up the nuns as practising an impo- off’ wearing, though the summer is come; and all, 
sition for the destruction of an innocent man; hut as they slop to rest from time to time, turning tfi 
the theory of a deliberate or systematic imposture 911 westward gladly for that glorious view. The glim- 
tl.cir part is precluded by the fact of the continuance nioringf towns, froin a whic-h, too, comes n taint and far- 
of the same painful demonstrations for several years off fiiusie; the teeming hedgerows, with the deep 
after Graudior’a execution; and, moreover, the Loudun blood-red Devon lanes; the crystal river hiding 
possessions are but 011c example of many’ in which from the sun in ihe cool copses; the sparkling sea, 
there has been no such malignant object alleged, with its fair burdens mostly motionless, but on its 
For anything that appears, the Loudun nuns were as verge a dim wlige speck that grows, and close in- 
much the victims of some inllucuce beyond the con- shore (that was itself a speck when tlie bells rang for 
trol of their own better sense, as any others ghat school 1m hour ago) a huge three-masted ship—an isle 
gavo similar manifestations. In our time, were such of snow, or a white cloud fresh fallen; and so with 
phenomena to present themselves, they’ would be thankful hearts, I hope, for the t fair world that has 
treated as disease, and, instead of religious exorcisms, been given us to dwell in, we enter into church at 
which seem only’ to have fed the malady, there would Wooflislee. Massive uegd its walls be, and tho tall 
have been some strong alterative treatment of a purely gray tow er, st might and without flaw’, wlien tho fierce 
physical kind.* It maybe suspected, however, that north-wester blows —and they are eg. The good squire 
there was something mores in those cases of so-called built tills also—Mr Markham that is, who lives in tho 
demonomania tlinn what oust orthodox medicine is great house yonder with thc A gables, which is called 
willing to admit. The resemblance of many of the the Grange! ' • 

phenomena to those of mesmerism is extremely When I first came to Woodislee, I came as curate, 
striking. for the incumbent was near ninety years of age, and 


phenomena 

striking. 


Our readers will understand* thai these nre hut very infirm. I liad a lmnflKfl pounds a year, aild tho 
glances at a series of strange and wild historiettes, little cottage that is now in ruins eloso by the old 
which they will find in full and interesting detail in •church, to live in, and never dreamed to have done 
Dr Madden’s book. We close tho volumes of our better. Tliat # would have been enough and to spare, 
learned author with thanks for his bringing so many indeed—without my good wife here and the four littlo 
curious matters into a regular and accessible form, ones t>f course, who then were not in the question— 
With his theories regarding them, preceding as these for the place is not a*leir one as to living. The Brent, 
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which you have seen, run* by bur door, supplied me allowance, and kept quite a little establishment of 

well with trout, and I was my own fishmonger. A her own. Her charities, besides those that were in 

knife and fork, top, were always laid for mo at the common with his, were extensive. When any persons 
squire's board; and on Sundays, without exception, I Sneeded help beyond thnt which I vfas justified in 

was there to use them. No mere bluff country nqig- yiving, J had been accustomed to apply to her as 

nate was Mr Markjiam : , ' „ , readily as to him; bul now lier alms at first,dimi- 

- A lord ,f fat prize-oxen and of sheep, • nisl ‘ e(, > an,i ‘l ,cn . altH K e, f er r cea »f\ * Slle . P arte ‘ 1 ,> 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine ,,n 'l Rr som , e ‘"volous prelencf, with her carriage and 

And pamphleteer on guano and on grain. V 0, , 11C8 - aa,1 > fr ? m 1,eln S ralhcr “ ,ous . aa<J «*««» 

1 . ,111 lier attire, slie came to drpss with great simplicity, 

Or ratlmr, he had all the qualities of such a man, and and almost ill; so that upon that point her husband 
finer ones besides: a good scholar, an elegant rausi- rallied her. One night she was singing with us in 
eian, and a gentleman as*J discovered at the first; the hall, as usual, a favourite Scotch song of his that 
who pleased my Oxonian fancy with his classics, ami she hud sung a hundred times before, when her voice 


•knew the literature of his own land also at least as 
well; who played on flute and violin divinely; and 

_1. _ _ i ... -l f i . . ci- _ 


suddenly tremliied,ins though her heart was breaking, 
and she hurst into a fit of tears. It was one of those 


who, when lords and and county families I exquisite melodies of. Bums upon the domestic 


rayed round Ills table, remembered not the less—a 
virtue very rare in hosts—the curate of Woodislce. 


a(ieetions, and Markham spoke touchingly to mo 
afterwards of that excessive fondness of his wife’s 


Of his real wortli and goodness. 1 knew more as I : for him which had so completely overmastered her. 
knew him longer: his opeji hand, his kindly heart, ‘if I were to he lakefn from her,’ said he, ‘I do 
are dear even to speak of. J bring one proof of them, ■ believe dearest Jane would die.’ 
not stronger than J could select from a crowd of! Certainly, to watch her anticipating his slightest 
Others, nor 1 letter witnessed, although it a farts ! wish, and listening to his every word ns though it 
myself. The Sunday aflcr poor Mr Mehillo—the old I were to he ids last,'it might well seem so. Upon my 
incumbent—died, 1 was, as usual, '.it the Grange; venturing to remark to him that she was generally 
and, us was natural, onr talk fell upon his loss'.a nil in by no means good health, and not in lier usual 
on the future vicar. spirits, lie thanked me, and was nervously alive to 

‘I have appointed one in my own mind,' saidiUr tins at once; and thinking a little company might 
Markham ; ‘ and if lie chooses to accept the livit.g— cheer her, he sent, for his maiden sister from the north 
as there is no reason whatever for delay—he will read to spend some time with them—a quiet elderly lady, 
liimself in within the month or so: a young man not very excellent, hut not in any way gifted as her 
over-rich, who kno^vs the people here, apd is well brother and sister-in-law were. AVe two struck up 
liked by tlipm.’ I an acquaintance very soon, and the squire was wont 

‘I fear thin, sir, lie will not want a i , nr.«le, since to make facetious allusions to it which would have 
the parish is ro small T been embarrassing from anybody else. She soon 

‘No; I fear not. Brantley. We shall he sorry'to filled up, in some m^as-ire, that position of Lady 
lose yon, although we have seeu so little of each Bountiful in the parish which Mrs Markham had 
Other; hut I will have you in my eye he sure, as will ! abdicated—although 1 confess she somewhat lacked 
my wife, in whose way curacies conn; seineli'dv more ' the gracefulness of lier welldoing—and evidently to 
thaif*tlicy do in mine.’ And so we plrtcd for that \ tlifit lady’s satisfaction. It left lier more to herself, 


time with a hearty lianil-shake. 


and at liberty to retire to her chamber or elsewhere, 


Ah, what a wife that Mrs «\larl:ll;:m was! :t fair i as had now become lier favourite custom. This, 
blithe woman then, witli auburn hair just, dusted o'er ' combined with the other peculiarities in her conduct, 
with gold,* anil wearing her thirty summers like a j although si ill t tiled from lier husband's notice, did 
flower. Site, with lier pleasant «niiU| was the lit ' not escape the quick womanly eye of Mi--> Markham, 
messenger to tell me ere the month was up that l| ‘I cannot think,’ said she, as we were taking a 
myself wag the new vicar of Wood'slec. !*lie took as , parochial walk together about three weeks after her 
gSoat doliglit'to bring the news as 11 o hear it. ‘The ; arrival, ‘what change lias come over Jane. If wo 
vicarage is yours.’ said she; ‘and may this please ! did not know herself and George to have been the 
you, Mr Grantlcy, ns it pleases us. It was mit with ' mlist loving couple that ever breathed, I should be 
tny will that it was kept a secret from you for so inclined to think her an unhappy wife; and if I were 
long; but yon know my husband loves iiis kindly ; not thoroughly convinced of the badness of her late 
joke.’ * i husband, tli.it site was regretting his loss.’ 


joke.’„ 

It was not likely after this that I should become 


I had never heard until that moment of Mrs 


less their friend ; and indeed the, Markhams and Markham having been ever a widow, and I expressed 
myself were for ever together. Both as clergyman ! my surprise strongly. 

and as familiar intimate, my intercourse gre*. very | ‘Indeed ?’saiM my companion. ‘ I had made certain 
close witli them indeed. I learned (with pains enough) ! that they had infusted you with thnt revelation; but 
even to join their little concerts in the hall; l read • since von are aware of so much, you may now just 
with them old plays in winter evenings; and I lie vicar- ' as well know all. 
age was almost less my hon\e than was the O.lnge. j 

I am not sure that they did qnt choose tr y wife fir me, ! u ' 

if so, I have the greatest gift of all to thunk them for; j ‘Mrs Markham, whom, you perceive, even at tiiis 
and they stood both of them ns sponsors to my eldest ; time, (charming and ulinos| perfect as she appears, 
boy. About two years*after I had been installed ns ' to be extraordinarily sensitive and unsuspicious of 
vicar, I began to observe a great strangqitcsa iu Mrs evil, was, as Miss Jam? Ruby, romantic to the last 
Markham. She grew absent, started wtten addressed degree. She eloped a# school, at the age of seventeen, 
—especially if by lier husband—wasted visibly, and witli an adventurer named Hcatheotc. I never saw 
lost ill part iier pleaaantTfuoks. The squire did not him myself, but. I l^ave been told that lie was in 
ace this; she had always a smile to greet him with, youth extremely handsome, and gifted with some 
however she might look to others; and would watch, attrnqt-We but superficial talents. After living to- 
hini sometimes, when he was not regarding lier, with gelhcr a short tifne in great unhappiness, so far as 
a concentration of nffoctiou in her gaze*more intense Jane was concerned, lie deserted her, and sent lier 
than ever. Another change was this: the squire’s back to her friends. He did not appear again for 
fortune being very large, his wifq. had a most liberal years. He mus^ have treated the poor girl very 
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brutally, to account for tbe horror and absolute 
loathing which she entertained for him. He knew 
that ahb did so, and used that knowledge for liia own 
profit. He him openly boasted that “ he ,had notj 
married a milksop like her for nothing, but. for hei* 
moneyand the moment which secured to her her 
property, tin} very day on which she came of age. 
brought this liarpy to* her side again. She bought 
him off with ransoms, tlieirand at many other times, 
as the civilised nations Jn old time bought off the 
savage, and with the liku result—he heeanie more* 
frequent and extravagant in his demands. When 1 
say that he was a systematic gambler and adrnnkard, 
I believe that 1 have mentioned only liis lighter 
foibles. The relics of iier origin*! fortune only re¬ 
mained to her, when lie required of her a blAnif 
check to ba filled up at his own pleasure. This, 
backed by her paternal uncle, and sole relative, in 
whose house she was then residing, she steadily 
refused to give him; and Keutheote, uttering tin- 
most frightful threats, was obliged to content liimsolt 
with a draft drawn by Mr Kaby upon his own hanker 
for a hundred pounds, lie drew it merely to save 
his niece, who was in an nuony of ternfr irom her hus¬ 
band’s violence, and to get the m.-fn out of the home 
as quickly as possible; but, us the matter turned 
out, this was the luckiest tiling in the world. Heath- 
cole altered the “one’’ upon the order to ‘■five, - ’ and 
the number “100” to “,100,” and so got the check 
changed by the commission of a felony. The next 
time that this fellow came iiu- Ids merciless tax 
which was soon enough—Mr ibiby had a policeman, 
in waiting for him. “If,’’ said that gentleman - , “you 
ever again attempt to persecute im unhappy niece, 1 
transport you for the term of your natural life. You 
may thank her alone that I suffer yoa to escape your 
just punishment this time. If it rested with me only 
—and luckily the proof of your penal crime do-s 
rest with me. and with no ‘milksop’ -you slum id be 
shipped olf as soon as law could ship you.” Jleathcote 
hectored n good deal, and strove to obtain an inter¬ 
view with ins poor wife; but Mr llaby was linn. Jle 
told him out one hundred live-pound notes, and 
enclosed them in a cover, whereupon he wrote his own 
name and address, to remind him of this compact, 
telling him that it was the last handwriting and tin- 
last shilling of liis that he should see. The conditions 
of gift were, that the recipient should depart for 
Australia forthwith, and never set foot again in 
England. “ The fellow live hundred, the forged check, 
sir, is in my own possession; and if 1 ever see yfiur 
face again, shall bo produced in a court of law”— 
which penalty the other, there being no help for it, 
agreed to. llcathcote’a brutality must have been 
something excessive to have trodden all traces of love 
out of a heart like Jane’s; but lie had quite- succeeded 
in so doing. Although she had not consented to her 
uncle’s threat being hold over him*-and happ>j was 
it that it did not rest with her to use it—she could 
not but feel comfort from the event. Six months’ 
experience of freedom did wonders ip restoring her 
roses and lightening her heart of a sorrow that 
seemed likely to crush it altogether. She began to 
move about less like an.automaton, to wear the smile 
■of content, if not of ingrriment, and to lie ilk some 
sort like the J»ne Kaby ofrfve years before. Then 
came some news which mai?i her serious and silent 
a while, but could scarce have "made her sad: Ileatii- 
cote was dead in the bush, slain by the hand of one 
of liis. own wicked companions. In a concealed 
pocket within his vest was found the roll of bank¬ 
notes in their still unbroken cover. It l'n<lsfisenpei\ 
the eyes of his murderer, or the passing by of some 
honest settlers had disturbed him in his unfinished 
search. They forwarded the parcel to Mr Rally, 
with a narration of these facts. ^A year after this 


event,‘it would have been impossible to recognise the 
spirit-bowed and fragile Mrs Hcathcote in the by no 
means inconsolable widow' which she had then become. 
Thanks to her brief matrimonial career, she was not 
rich, but beautiful ami happy as you see her now, Mr 


a moment’s cause, as lie says himself* to regret his 
choice.’ , 

This narration, which Jhe kind-hearted but mis¬ 
doubting little old maid made piquant with various 
garnishment! of her-own, jn tile way of flings at the 
toon.- mess of young girls, and the futility of early 
ntarrir -es, did not imrtdi enlighten me, as to what 
w-is ailing with pooij Mrs Markham, although it 
increased iny interest irt hPP fortunes. Her conduct 
towards rnysi-lf remained unaltered, or was marked by 
even greater communicativeness. She put to mo 
several hypothetical eases of conscience, of which I 
could see no possible beaming on herself, and begged 
me, as a clergyman, to give lu-r my best opinion on 
the subject. She told me that she lmd often bewailed 
the lux ing im children, uhifli she had once considered 
to he the sole Messing that had been denied her; but 
that now she thanked <Iod she was childless. The 
horfi^h- thought began to cross me that my. dear 
henefi'-tresa :tnd firm friend was going out of her 
mild; and that idea grew, stronger, although Miss 
Maskiiam shook her head at it, and hoped it might be 
no w orse. She was as good a person as ever lived ; but 
she had tile weakness ol her order, which somehow 
is always to think the worst that can be of all 
her sex. But, when I had seen Mrs Markham 
come out of the firwood, under the snndrliff, a little 
after sunrise one morning, and she told me, pale as a 
spectre, and quivering in every limb, that she had 
only been to get. an appetite for breakfast; when she 
asked me at another time for the loan of twenty 
pounds for a. vejv pi easing emergency, and begged me 
to keep it focn-t; and when I coupled with-Pilose 
things, her piteous endeavours, so transparent to 
myself and lice si-tej-iu-law, to conceal her unhappy 
condition nt all times—a mark most significant of 
an Unsettled brain— I felt quite sure of any painful 
surmise licit ft but too true. 1 was even debating 
how to break this horror to Mr Markham, that 
rertiedial filestores might be resorted to before it 
was too late, when a circumstance o«cifirred wlijch 
changed my suspicions into a certainly oven still 
more •terrible. 

a [To toe concluded in our ?icxt.) 


T A K. 

No person of a meditative turn of mind can long 
reuia n a spectator of the improvements effected in 
almost every department of the manufacturing world,’ 
without being profoundly convinced of the immense 
strides which have of late years been made in the 
practical applications of chemistry. 

(Ihcmislry, to our forefathers, was a vague and 
speculative science, having no bearing, direct or 
indirect, upon any one‘of the arts or manufactures. 
Tile learned found, in its\ unmeilning nomenclature, 
a convenient shelter for the:* own ignorance on many 
points; :tnd the unlearned looked upor* it as far 
above tiieir comprehension, and altogether void of 
useful or practical application. One or two great 
men, of whom Hubert foJoyle ought perhaps to be 
placed first, disgusted with the arbitrary rules which 
had been laid down by the chemists, founded, most 
of them, on the mere ipse dixit of men wholly un- 
nequninted fiith the cause of any natural phenomena, 
attempted to overturn the more absurd parts of the 
so-called science; and their exertions met with a 
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good deal of success, and paved the way for'great 
improvements. 

At the present f day, chemistry is par excellence 
the science having utility as its, invariable result, and 
working hand in hand with nearly every art and 
manufacture. Yet it has pot become a common,' a 
simple, or an easy'pursuit; it, is perlfaps as difficult, 
and even nitre so, to gain an intimate knowledge of 
modern, than it ever was*of ancient chemistry. If it 
was troublesome to recollect tlip thousand and one 
peculiarities attributed of r old to phlogiston— caput 
mortumn, quinta essentia, terra vitrijiabilis, and terra 
Jusibilis —it is no less trryihle.so.no, at 'the present 
day, to recollect even the names of such substances as 
sirseniomethyliniylium, stibiotdtraniethylium, liydrar- 
gobenzamide, and tridiloraeetamide. altiiough these 
latter words exactly exjffesa *tTu> composition of the 
bodies they index, and are the simplest which, 
compatible with correctness, can he put together. 

Nothing will so clearly shew the advantage which 
has accrued to society generally by recent chemical 
investigation, on an examination into the manufac¬ 
ture of some article brought before us in eveiydny- 
life. • 

When, owing to some great convulsion of nature, 
a mighty forest, with trees of a magnitude unequalled 
in this post-diluvian world, with tangled thicket! Slid 
waving fern beneath them, is buried r hundreds of 
fathoms below the surface of the earth, and press*<1 
down for centuries into the smallest possible compass 
by millions of tons of matter resting upon it, it might 
be supposed, that so far as the uses of mankind were 
concerned, a great and irreparable less had been 
sustained. The noblest of those trees, if hewn down 
and exposed for a hundred years or less to the action 
of the atmosphere, would rot away, and be resolved 
into the simple forms of matter, by the union rtf 
which they were, constituted. Then what will it he 
after fifty, sixty, or an imh finite number of centuries 
have rolled over the globe? , ' 

CdHninly they would not be lost. K.lure neither 
i castes nor loses. When those forests existed as forests 
in all their beauty, there was no,hand upon the eartli 
to hew them down, 110 inventive creature to make use 
of their productions. Nature acted like a frugal house¬ 
wife ; and just ns Mrs Drown or Mrs White, finding 
in her garden the supply of gooseberries exceeding 
her present demand for that fruit, ‘preserves’ the 
surplus for' w,inter use, in the form immediately 
recognised by the little Drowns and Whites as ‘jam,’ 
nature preserved her vast and otherwise useless forests 
in great sunless, airless storehouses, in the solid 
crust of the earth; and now gives them up to her sons 
in the no l&s valuable form of coal. 

If lord coal, man has obtained many things wld di he 
would.have vainly sought for otherwise; and not 
least of these products, though, unlft lately, poked 
'quite away in a corner, he lias obtained tar. « 

Every reader is perfectly familiar with the colour, 
odour, and generally disagreeable nature of tar. We 
don’t mean the rich, flagrant, foreign fluid, prepared 
from the roots and otherwise useless portions' of 
resinous firs, and known as fjtoekhohn far; nor yet 
the purer extract furnished by the wood-vinegar or 
pyroligneous-aeivl-niakcr. .These are tars, but they 
are not our tnr: our tar i* far more disagreeable tii.ni 
any oilier kind, and is usually called, in uKusion to 
the source whence it is obtained, coal tnr. 

Coal-tar is torn from the long embrace of its parent 
coal, utrthe period when that parent jields up to the 
service of man a no less cherished offspring, gas. As 
coal is heated in confined chambers, the carliuretted 
hydrogen, for the production of which the operation is 
performed, is separated, and witii it a quantity of the 
black treacley-lookiuff fluid known as tar. This is 
collected in proper receptacles, nu^ as it is of no use 


to the gns manufacturer, is sold to those whose 
special business is its preparation. 

Until the last few years, the applications of coal- 
tar were very simple, and very limited : it was spread 
Iver a vjjst variety of substances which required ita 
preserving influence to guard them from the weather; 
it was used as a rough varnish for gigantic ironwork; 
and it formed an important 'ingredient in various 
compositions used instead of stone for esplanade 
purposes. c 

* Modern chemistry, however, attacking one by one 
the myriads of matters entering into the composition 
of this^ terrestrial ball,’ one fine day seized hold of 
tar; and after torturing the poor fluid in a thousand 
different ways, examining and cross-examining it by 
its ihinisters, heat and cold, acids and alkalies, tests 
and reagents, pronounced it a very remarkable and 
highly complicated substance. 

What is tar? 

Tar is a union of a very considerable number of 
organic bodies, some bAng solid, and others fluid. 
It contains — if yon desire a clear and satisfac¬ 
tory idea of its composition—ammonia, aniline, pioo- 
linc, quinoline,’ pyridine, phonic acid, rosolie acid, 
hruuolie acid, ben/.ofe, tolnole, euinolc, cymole, naph¬ 
thaline, paraunphthnlinc, chrysene, ami pyrene. As 
each of these sixteen substances is individually more 
or less complicated, we are not, we think, wrong in 
saying that the fluid formed by their union is 
somewhat remarkable. 

We wont go into t^io domical nature of tar; we 
yiight say about every one of its constituents ns much 
as would fill half-a-dozen columns of this Journal, 
and yet those constituents are ns yet but very imper¬ 
fectly understood. We prefer rather glancing at the 
actual serviceable- products which have been obtained 
from coal-tar. 

The apparently simple business of the tar-worker 
is to take his tar to pieces; not to separate it info all 
the various components we have enumerated, for that 
would be a very difficult, and perhaps useless proceed¬ 
ing, but to extract from it a number of vastly different 
bodies, which have been put to a variety of uses in the 
mamilaeturing world. 

Jn nearly the whole of his operations, the simple 
audit used by the tar-worker is heut. It is one of 
the fundamental laws of chemistry, that every fluid 
at a certain temperature shall assume a gnseous form; 
the temperature at which such change takes place 
being entirely dependent upon the nature of the fluid 
operated upon. The highly complex body, tar, is 
therefore placed in certain large stills, each containing 
from 2000 to 3000 gallons; and heat being applied, the 
tnr in. time begins to boil; and ouch of its fluid con¬ 
stituents, which assumes the form of vapour at a 
different temperature from the others, separately 
makes its appearance at the end of the still-worm. 

The first of tlfcse is a quantity of ammonia und 
other gases, all of liich are colleutcil in cold water, 
which soon becomes strongly impregnated with them, 
ami is used for the preparation of a rough description 
of sulphate of ammonia, which finds a ready sale as 
an important ingredient in certain artificial manures. 

As the heat is increased, an oily fluid" comes over, 
techniollly called ‘light oil,’,which is carefully col¬ 
lected apart from the wther products. When as 
much of this light oil if as made ita appearance as 
about equals in bulk one-twentieth of the tar origin¬ 
ally put into the still, it ceases to be produced, and 
is succeeded by a .dense dark-coloured fluid, with a 
peculiarly offensive odour, known as • dead oil.’ The 
ijead ojl .comes over in much larger quantity thnn 
the light oil, equalling fully one-filth of the tnr. 
When the dead oil has ceased to run, the distiller 
knows it is of no use to keep tiie pot boiling any 
longer; the flro is|therefore put out, a huge tap at 
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the bottom of the »till is turned, and the thick black lor which it is eminently* fitted by tho immense 
residuum, still fluid in its heated state, being neither amount of carbon it contains ; and if tho lamp 
more ifor less than common pitch, is allowed to run employed in burning it bo only so constructed as to 
along certain channels prepared for its transmissions allow of the actual combustion of this carbon, the light 
into immense underground tan^s in which it to stored, emitted is probably greater than that obtained from 
Bysimple boiling, then, our manufacturer has split the same bulk any othsr knowp substance. It is 


emitted is probably greater than that obtained front 
the same bulk #f any othsr knowp substance. It is 
up his tar ftito four jrery different matters—pitch, also a solvent of caoutchouc, gutta-percha smoother 
dead oil, light nil, and aminoniacal liquor. gums, and therefore much ii\ request by the varnish* 

With the pitch he does'very little. Shortly after maker; whilst purified and deprived of its smell, by 
running from the still, it is ladled out of the great some secret method »it becomes tho benzine collas, 
tanks already mentioned into moulds formed of the 1 extensively used as a valuable detergent of grease 
halves of resin-casks, rubbed with chalk on the inside front wearing apparel, kc. 


to prevent its adhering; and being sold in this ( state, 
it is used for a variety of well-known purposes. 

The greater part of the deiN (Til, too, hns. nj 
further process to undergo. The product is in reality 


extensively used as a valuable detergent of grease 
front wearing apparel, kc. 

When coar-naphtlfn is submitted to tho action of 
certain chemical bodies, totally different from itself 

i- *1. • ... .1 r . * v i i t _ a 


degree the antiseptic properties for which crensotc is 
so celebrated. The dead oil is about the most import¬ 
ant tiling got out of the tar; thousands and thousands 


produced of the most unexpected nature. 

Tints we have said that one of the constituents of 
tar is benzole; how, when the tar is distilled, and 


of gullons are every week sfihl to the different rail- separated into the dead,oil and tho light oil, tlqs 
way companies for the snaking of sleepers and other body benzole sufTers no alteration in its nature; its 
timber; for once well impregnated with the fluid, affinity for so-nc of the otherJngiedients of the naphtha 
every description of wood may bid defiance to both is so great, that simple licaf is altogether iusuffleient 
wet and dry rot. A good deal of the oil is, however, to produce a disunion ; and tho consequence is, that 
used for a very different purpose. It is exceedingly the bpnznle goA onr with tho light oil, and eon- 
inflammable, and contains a large amount of carbon; tinues to formjiart of it. * 


used for a very different purpose. It is exceedingly 
inflammable, and contains a large amount of carbon; 
and these two peculiarities are taken advantage of 
by slowly burning it in curious little lamp-furnaces 
connected with vast brick flues ; the smoke from thy 


liy using ratlu r more energetic cliemicnl means, 
hoftever, the lien zoic may • he separated from the 
napHtha, about a pint being obtained from two gallons. 


burning oil is rapidly deposited on the sides of these It makes its appearance as a heavy, oily substance, 


flues in a form which washerwomen would recognise 
as ‘blacks;’ and being periodically scraped off, it 
makes its appearance in the market as ‘lampblack.’ 

The light oil is, however, a substance requiring 
a good deal more preparation, and sieving a greater 


with very little smell, and a pungent taste. When 
this apparently useless fluid is miged with nitric acid 
or aquafortis, a singular phenomenon occurs—the two 
substances, the benzole ami the acid, unite, and pro¬ 
duce what chemists call nitro-benzol, a fluid precisely 


variety of purposes than any of the oilier products, resembling in smell and tasro oil of bitter-almonds, 


Light oil is impure rout naphtha; and to free it from 
its impurities, especially those affecting its colour and 
cniell, is the crowning object of (lie tar-distiller. 

As it comes over, in the first instance, it is a dank- 
brown liquid, smelling most horribly. Ifeing in this 
state all but useless, it is at once redistilled, and 
loses a largo amount of smell anil colour. It is now 
ordinary ‘naphtha,’ and used for a variety of purposes, 


and extensively used in various ways in place of tin* 
more expensive and poisonous substance which it 
represents. . — 

Yet another strange transformation maybe o fleet ed. 
I’/anir. firhl we have enumerated ns existing in tar; 
and phonic acid, likeslicnzolc, is not altered during 
the process of distillation, but passes over with tho 
naphtha, and forms part of it. I’lienie afid further 


but it still contains a large quantity of a peculiar resembles be Azole in being of little ti.se in its pure 
greasy matter, called ‘parnnaphtlialine,’ from which no state. Wljen, however, it is treated with nitrio acid, 
amount of distilling would entirely free it. To separate already mentioned, and evaporated, long yale-yeljow 


it from this pnranaphthaiine, therefore, it is mixed with 
‘oil of vitriol,’ in an iron reservoir, and tho acid npd 
naphtha arc thoroughly shaken nnd stirred together. 


crystals, bright anil clear, make the!/ appearand, 
very beautiful to the eye, and intensely Litier to tba 
tongnd: these are crystals of earhazotic acid. Their 


For some little understood reason, the fatty parnnaph- colcAir lias caused a solution of them to be extensively 


thaline leaves the naphtha, and attaches itself to the 
acid, carrying along with it a vast amount of impurity, 
and leaving tho naphtha in a very commendable state 


used in dyeing silk; their taste has madc # tliem ser¬ 
viceable in adulterating beer. , 

Using only tho multiform processes placed at his 


of cleanliness. As the oil of vitriol is nearly three command by mqdern chemistry, the investigator into 
times as heavy as the naphtha, directly the stirring such matters has gone on experimenting upnn all the , 
and mixing process is at an cud, \he two bodies compitunds of this curious body, tar, and has baptised 


separate, and are drawn off from the reservoir into 
proper receptacles. 


with fearfully hard names the substances produced 
therefrom, until he lias given us < hinitrobenzol, hydro- 


The naphtha is now cither sold in its present con- benzamide, bi-bromide of clilorabninaphtese, nnd a 
dition, or again distilled. For the most particular dozAi other no less mystifying substances. Those 
purposes, indeed, it is distilled or rectified three times, above mentioned are, however, the principal ones 
the whole operation being conducted by tho steam of which have yet been put to any practical use. 
boiling water: and the fluid is known to the tftde ns Who will despise the nawcous black coal-tar now? 


boiling water; and the fluid is known to the tAde ns 
once, twice, or thrice run napjitha respectively. 

Here the legitimate labours'of the tar-distiller end. 
lie has prepared from his bladk tar, pitch, ereasotc, 
lampblack, naphtha, and sulphate of ammonia. The 


Who will despise the n.nifteous black coal-tar now? 
With substances obtained frthn it, we have rendered 
our timb?r impervious to rot, have painted onr 
dwellings, paved our streets, made our varnishes 
and water-proof garments, taken grease from onr 


first three are used, ns we havijalrqiuly said, in their Sunday clothes, manured’A'ur fields, dyed our Vilkcn 
existing forms; while the fourth, the coalmaphtha, fabrics, adulterated our beer, and flavoured.our soaps, 
has vet to undergo a greater variety of changes, and i swectmeatB, and confectionary ! 

. * . a an <i .1 .« 11) I_u-.ll ...1.-4. -1 _ A. C _. 1 * ' 


to fulfil a larger number of offices, than all the other 
products put together. 


Who can tjll what else we shall get from this queer 
stuff? Chemical research occupies a long time; and 


In tho state in which the naphtha leaves the tar- chemical experiments of any importance can be per- 
worker’s yard, it it used extensively for illumination, formed but by a flpw; hence many of the sixteen 
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constituents of tar have hitherto been little studied. 
When they yield up their secrets to the magic power 
of analysis, other bodies quite as useful and remark¬ 
able r.s those wo have mentioited, and perhaps even 
more so, may bo presented to u's from that most 
prolific substance, eqal-tar. v ( t 

-- - T ---1-* 

STOP ‘THIEF! 

Is some parts of India, house-robberies are almost 
unkiiowtf; you may leave* your doors open every 
night, and take no precaution, yet never,be one if hit 
the poorer; while in most (ff tlie cantonment^ of the 
qpper provinces and other plaoes, you will he robbed 
for certain, unless you have a regular night-guard, or 
keep a choteedar or wateliThan.*' Your safety does not 
consist in the vigilance or prowess of this individual, 
but simply in tlie fact that thieves and ciiokeedars, 
if not, as some assert, one and the same individuals, 
have a mutual understanding witli each other; and 
when you literally fulfil the proverb of "Set a rogue 
to catch a rogue,’ by returning one of them as your 
servant, all the rest respect your property. 

Long practice enables the eliokeedar to sleep in 
almo.sk any position; sitting, lying or standing,* no 
in,'liter how unnasy the posture or h:ir<f the resting- 
place, all conic alike to him. lie sleeps tranquilly <n 
the verandah during the greater part of the night; 
occasionally he rouses himself, and slumps round the 
house, making a great show of vigilance, liy els tier¬ 
ing his stick, and uttering a peculiar sound,, as if lie ' 
was clearing his throat in a passion; hut this is ! 
entirely to display his zeal lor your benefit, not from j 
any fears for your goods and chattels. .Sometimes he 
will ask leave of absence for a day or two, and yoitr 
property remains quite secure, t bough you need not be 
astonished if you hear tli-vt your chokeedarless neigh¬ 
bour has suffered eou-iderably in lip intcriul, and 
may^brm your own conjectures regard!.']g (lie way j 
in which your servant lias‘employed his holiday. ; 

Sometimes an individual was,found* hardy enough 
to refuse to pay this black-mail, and trust for .security 
to a brace iff pistols and a dog. Mill, sooner or Idler, j 
the lino morning came on which he oke to the 
consciousness that the rogues had outwitted him, 
and that all or some of his valuables w6re absent | 
wntliout leave.* Pistols aro easily tampered with ; and j 
though a good watch-dog is the best safeguard, the 1 
thieves generally manage to gain his confidence* and ! 
seduce his fidelity by gifts of sweet-meats and milIi- 
like dainties. If, as rarely happens, the road to the 
animal's affections did not lie through his stomach -. 
if the (log was an honest dog, superior to brih. rv, and 
who refused to lie influenced by such paltry consider¬ 
ations, tho same appetising tit-bits presented the 
means of administering to him either a sleeping- 
potion or a permanent quietus. 

But though robberies are common enough in can-; 
tomnents, tlie camp *la the great harvest-field for 
rogues. So many opportunities aro aflbrdcd while ! 
marching, so many things lqft scattered about, and ! 
a tent is so much easier to enter than a bungalow, I 
that a regiment’or iletach(/ent seldom make a march 
of any length without suffering from their ilfprurin- 
tions; but*how tlfese opportunities occur,*nml how 
they arc taken advantage of, may Lest ho illustrated 
by giving the details of a few occurrences on the line 
of inartih. ■*-' 

lu most native infantry messes, it is the custom, 
when beginning a march, to pack" up all plate, glass, 
crockery, Sc., only leaving out enoiigh to serve up 
the eatabt's on. Every officer is expected to bring 
liis own plate, spoons, forks, and chair. Tho general 
dinner-hour was just as it grew i^usk, and at sunset 


each servant carried the requisites for his master to 
the niOBB-tent, and placed them in their allotted posi¬ 
tion. One evening, just before the first dinneribugle 
funded, ft thief watched the opportunity of the mess- 
tent being empty, and,coolly walked into it at the 
opposite side from the cook-house, where all the 
servants were congregated. lie passed*within two 
.turds of a sentry in doing so, but no one hindered 
him, taking him for what'lie appeared, an officer’s 
servant, lie then went rcpind the table, 'appro¬ 
priating every silver article thereon, judiciously 
rejecting tlie plated ones; and having made all into 
a compact bundle, deposited them in the folds of 
his dhutee or waisteloth; then hearing a coming 
footstep, he emerged as deliberately as ho entered. 
I’Yirtunately it was the iness-bearer who entered ; and 
he, comprehending the nature of tho mischief by a 
glance at the despoiled table, did what natives invari¬ 
ably do under all circumstances of excitement, whether 
it he joy, sorrow, fear, surprise, or anger—namely, he 
made a great uproar. The rest of the servants joined 
in tlie chorus, like a pack of jackals when they dis¬ 
cover a hone, ami soon the camp resounded with the 
cry of * Clior, ellor!’ (Thieves, thieves!) 

The robber, with (he missing articles in his substi¬ 
tute for brioches pockets, had bv this time readied 
the outskirts of the camp, and nad actually passed 
the line of picket-sentries, when tlie cries, of which lie 
well knew the cause, struck upon his ears. Had he 
conducted tlie r. st of his proceedings as deliberately 
as his former ones, tl^> chances were ten to one lie 
jvould have got dear oil' with his booty, to chuckle 
over the stupidity of the Keringhees and their fol¬ 
lowers; hut conscience makes cowards of pagans as 
well as Christians. Anxious to gam the friendly 
shelter of tlie neighbouring jf.ngle, he quickened his 
pace to a run. which attracted tlie attention of a 
ehiwte (tent-pitcher), who was busily engaged iu 
making tent-pegs fiom tlie wood of a babool tree 
(Mihiustt , I ruhieii ), near the «pot. Guessing at once 
that this was the individual who had caused such 
commotion in the camp, he applied the thick end of 
one of the tent-pegs to his pericranium with such 
emphasis, that the thief hit the dust. The shock 
loosened the bundle lie had deposited in his dhotee, 
and out rolled spoons, forks, ladles, Ac., iu most 
admired disorder. 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of these 
articles gave the classie ample proof of tlie nature of 
the crime which had been committed, and he stood 
over the culprit, brandishing the axe with which he 
had been pointing the tent-pins, and shouting for 
assistance, which speedily arrived, and the man Was 
carried off to the quarter-guard. While on his way 
thither, one of the servants identified the clothes he 
wore as his own. They had teen made up in a 
bundle along with some other articles which had teen 
stole* some nights previously off his master’s hackery. 
The culprit was tr' d by the civil powers, and rewarded 
for liis misdeeds with twelve mouths on the roads. 

At some halting-places, a most barbarous and nefa¬ 
rious practice prevailed of poisoning horses for the sake 
of the hide. The poison was made up in a ball of goor 
(coarse sugar), of which bosses are vffry fond, and 
throwifinto their grass whilst feeding at their pickets. 
The animal soon sickened; and when tlie troops 
marched off next morning, was left behind dead or 
dying, and the rascally ehoomars (leather-dressers) 
obtained what they wanted. 

Cawnpore is celebrated for its manufacture of 
saddlery, harness, &c., in imitation of English articles 
of theeaoie kind. They do not last long, and have a 
disagreeable smell; but being very cheap, meet with 
a ready sale. In consequence, leather is in great 
demand there, and the first halting-place, about seven 
miles north-west o|ithe station, for a long time enjoyed 
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a moat unenviable notoriety for poisoning horses. The 
practice has of late years been almost entirely discon¬ 
tinued, and was for a long time checked by the device 
of an officer, who, enraged at the loss of a favourite 
charger, determined to punish the authors of ks death. 
He pretended to march off with his regiment, but 
returning by*a circuitcris route, he concealed himself 
with several men nenr where the body of his horse lay. 
In due time, the choomars thinking the coast clear, 
came to' skin the dead miimal. when the ambush set ( 
on them with stieks, and* tlirnshed them till they 
were tired. They then, with the choomars’ own 
knives, hacked the skin so as to render it useless; 
and before they had time to raisw the neighbouring 
village, decamped to join their fegifnent, with th^ 
happy internal consciousness of men who had done 
a good action. 

Every nation has its own code of morals, and its 
peculiar ideas on the subject of honesty. The High¬ 
land caterun was looked on y a gentleman, provided 
‘lie never lifted less than a drove in his life.’ We 
frequently see instances of men who consider imposi¬ 
tion justifiable in matters of hovsefleyli. which they j 
would repudiate in any other. T^ie most lax notions ; 
of honesty are generally prevalent regarding the ! 
ownership of umbielkis and walking-sticks. ! 

The natives of India have perhaps more strange ' 
notions on these subjects than any oilier people. A 
murder is not a murder if committed on behalf of : 
their faith, or to protect the honour of their family. 
A lie is not a lie if told to a Chiistian on behalf of one j 
of their own creed. .Many vagabond good-fur-naughts*; 
are highly respected, while honest tradesmen are ; 
looked down upon. A tailor is looked up to. while a 1 
shoemaker is despised. A mail may become a beggar 
or a cow-herd without‘falling in public estimation: I 
but he would ho eternally disgraced if lu> carried a 
burden on his head, or took charge of swine or ( 
poultry. A l’arsee will cheat and overreach you in 
the most, unscrupulous manner, but nothing would ! 
induce him to give you a light for vour cherAit. ! 
A sepoy that rnav be trusted with untold gold, will j 
steal firewood and sugar-canes whenever and wherever j 
he can lay hands on tin m. What is a virtue in one , 
caste, is a crime in the eyes of another. I tut all 
classes agree in their universal hatred of the pro- ' 
fessed thief. Whenever one is caught, lie is abused, ' 
reviled, and maltreated in every possible manner. 1 
If caught in the linos or camp of a regiment, every 
man, woman, or child belonging thereto consider* it 
laudable to give him a box. blow, kick, coif, pinch, ; 
or some similar demonstration of good-will. At 
Benares, several years ago, a thief caught in the lines 
of a native infantry regiment was actually pommelled 
to death in this manner; and the same thing very 
nearly occurred in my own regiment, when this sum- ' 
mum jus imd well-nigh proved the fuwiiii 1 injuria to 
an innocent individual. * j 

One night, while marching iu the upper provinces, 
the mess Ihunsamah was robbed in the most artistic : 
manner. He occupied a small tent catted a shonldum/ j 
on the right, immediately in lear of the grenadier j 
company—the other occupants being his wife and . 
two childrenr While ’all were fast asleep, some ' 
cunning rogue effected am entrance by cutting a slit i 
in the side of the canvas, ani%, not only stole a bag of i 
cooking-utensils and some other small articles which \ 
lay scattered about, hut also succeeded in removing 
the silver neeklnee and armlet of one of the children, j 
IIow he was able to open t||Q fastenings of these \ 
j in the dark, seems almost incomprehensible, as \ 

| tho necklace required consklernble.prossure tfTWiclasp*| 
it, and the armlet was fastened by a screw; but the j 
probabilities are, that the thief had reconnoitred the j 
localities by daylight, and, under pretence of playing : 
with the children, hod loosened tl$ fastenings so as j 


to render their removal easy. When the khansamah 
awoke to a consciousness of his loss, he fancied it had 
only just occurred, and that the*thief had not had 
time to escape, although, from subsequent inquiries, 
it seems most probable |lmt lie had got clear off some 
time previously* • • 

• He accordingly shotted ‘ Chor, Chor V mitil the 
entire cninp was astir. ‘ Where is he ? In which 
direction?' _ • 

‘Gone to the right,* was the reply; and a number of 
sepoys and camp-followerssstartcd off in the direction 
indicated. • 

F ’cmoat of all was an lfnlueky rjnrecwan (hackery- 
driver), who, in his ze»l tq capture the robber, kep^ 
ahead »f all tho others. This gave him the appearance 
of running away and It’uig.pcrshed by the others, so, 
as he rushed past the picket-sentry, the latter tripped 
him up, and lie fell heavily to the gronn I. 

Before he had time to rise, he was assailed by a 
nupiher of the pursuers, who, without further pre¬ 
amble, began to executs summary justice on the 
supposed robber. In vain lie protested his innocence, 
and declared !>e was no ijnet. His cries were un¬ 
heeded, probably uniieaid in the burst of clamour 
and exicr.iiinn j’hieh surrounded him. Tie probably 
would have fined even worse, hut the patrol coming 
up. rescued hi»i. and carried off the poor wretch filecd- 
inir, and almost scii»clcss. to the qunrtdr-gmird, where 
the truth soon became mmfifest, and apologies were 
tciufercd to the gnrccvaii for the ill usage he had 
suffered Tic 1 men afterwards made him some small 
present by subscription, and the /niniiiralu t put him 
on the fK‘e-li.,1 of their simps 4 or as much grain 
as he could e it till the end of the inarch, which proved 
a more satisfactory balm to his wounded feelings than 
aqv expressions of regret could have done; and the 
poor fellow seemed as if he would not mind taking 
another thrashing to get into such good quarters 
again.. 

While my jegtment was stationed at Meerut, (>«ok 
tile opportunity of parades and drills being excused 
in couAqlienee,of the inspi etion of another regiment 
quartered there, to give myself and my horse some 
exergise. It was a cold bracing December morning, for 
there in such a thing a., cold weather in the North-west 
Province*, a^d though the thermometer seldom falls 
bejpw fury -three degn'es, it appears quite cold to 
those who for eight months in the year arc aeeustojnyd 
to double that, temperature. There’is something 
peculjjirly refreshing and invigorating ill such morn¬ 
ings ; the oiicndot vv Inch have been dormant during 
months of lassitude and inaction, appear to awake 
with redoubled vigour after their long report, and men 
and animals seem to feel the effect equally. My horse 
and myself being of tile same opinion, indulged each 
otlier’s inclinations. Going along at a slapping pace, wo 
soon left cantonments far behind usf. Proceeding hi • 
this way, I overlook Swanton, one of our married 
captains, who said lie was going out to meet Dod 
and his wife, wlmm lie expected to rejoin from leave 
tliaj day, and take up their quarters with him until 
they had time to get a*bungalow for themselves, and 
asked me to Join him. ‘Adolphus Hod was our senior 
lieutenant, and had for many yearn held the situation 
of interpreter and quarter-Vjastcr. A brevet-captain 
and regimental subaltern of Pightqcn years’ standing, 
the slowness of promotion had given him* an excuse 
for grumbling, which he improved on all occasions. 
He was a steady, conseigjjtious officer, and excellent 
linguist: and his long service, and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the langqage and habits of the men, gave 
him a good deal of influence with thenr and the 
commanding officer. Being of an unsociable, and dose, 
almost penurious disposition, he was not much of a 
favourite with the intermediate ranks; and we did 
not scruple to amuse ourselves at the expense of his 
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foibles. lie had nn idea time tile gentility of A 
name should be admeasured by its length, and that 
its brevity was a symptom of plebeian extraction; 
he was therefore ns much ashnVned of his patronymic, 
as lie was proud of his Christian name. We 
youngsters used to .irritate him exceedingly by (writ¬ 
ing ehfts qnd letters to him on any and every, 
occasion, superscribed with his rank, titles, and 
prenoraen, in as large characters as our space 
admitted, and his cogdomen as'■minute as our pen¬ 
manship could effect, without, being illegible. The 
direction usually ran thus: 1 Lieutenant pnd ISrciot- 
captairi, Interpreter and Quarttr-inaster Adolphus 
Bod.’ 

*' A graeious response was'seldom accorded to these 
missives; but ns the 1 contents,-were always strictly 
polite, there was nothing to" lay hold of, and Bod 
chafed not the less because ho chafed in silence. Not 
wishing to lose his stair allowances, he had not taken 
leave for many years; but during the previous rains 
he had suffered RO severcly*from intermittent fever, 
that the doctors, much against his v'id, sent him 
to Simla for three months, where lie soon recovered. 
There is no occupation to tie found by the sojourners 
at that sanatorium to consume their spare time, 
except love-making and gambling. Too prudoptj to 
indulge in the latter, be loll a victim Ip the former, 
nnd surrendered his liberty to a young Indy of the 
florid and globular style* of beauty, whose appear¬ 
ance suggested to every reflective mind the idoit of 
a milk-pail. Perhaps, as people always fancy their 
opposites, he loved her for the contrast she pre¬ 
sented to his own toil raw-boned person, from which 
the sun seemed to have dried every ounce of superflu¬ 
ous flesh, making him a perfect cab-horse beauty, 
all bone anil sinew. At any rate, be made her Mrs 
Adolphus Bod, ami proceeded with liis bride to rejoin 

the-; and it was lor the purpose of meeting them 

nnd receiving the stranger with due honour, that 
Swetiton ami I were cantering along the northern 
roauThim Meerut. k ' 

After proceeding a little distance, we saw some one 
riding towards us, whom 1 toi,k for a very seedy- 
looking sepoy on horseback, and would have passed 
on without? pulling up; but Swantou recognising 
Bod’s splendid gray charger, exclaimed: * P»y Jove, 
that’s Selim, and Bod himself on bis back; but did 
yon ever sqe such a scarecrow? The man must W 
mad' to go ab»,ut masquerading in such a trim this 
chilly morning.’ The llgure which now presented 
itself to us was attired in a sepoy’s red.coated and 
pantaloons, which had evidently been made for a 
very small man, whilst the wearer was six feet two 
with Ip 9 h’bots off. Consequently, the trousers did 
not go down low enough to hide the want of stockings, 
or come up high enough to get within hail of the 
.waist of his scanty coat. 

To fill up the intervening hiatus, lie hod tied - one 
of the servant’s cummerbunds round his waist, the 
variegated ends of which hung down in front apron- 
fashion, where, to say the truth, they were much 
needed! The coat, which could not be induced* to 
meet within several inches, wivs fastened in front with 
bits of string, nnd tho narrowness of its back gave 
him the appearance of a j/rson in a strait-waistcoat. 
Round his neck, in lieu of neckcloth, ware the 
voluminous folds of Ids syce's pwjree (turifttn), once 
a bright rose colour, but now shewing signs of long 
and hard service, in many a greasy mark and unctuous 
stnin. * On his head was a hWC, wo had often seen him 
wear under happier circumstances; it was a white 
felt, something between a stecpte-crown and wide¬ 
awake—mi the elegant and unique appearance of which 
Dod used to pride himself; but now itl glory was 
departed: it was saturated with some dark fluid; tho 
leaf hung down limp and crumpled, and tho crown 
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was bulged into the shape of the crater of a volcano. 
His sallow face looked blue; his teeth chattered; and 
his bare feet, thrust into yellow native slippers, 
shivered in the stirrups from cold. He appeared so 
crest-fallen and miserable, that we endeavoured to 
suppress our laughter; but when he proceeded to 
recount his sorrows, the whole affair, and the narrator 
in particular, looked so absurd, that human gravity 
could stand it no longer, and we laughed long and 
loudly, to his infinite disgust* Dod’s account was so 
\meonnected and mixed up with various unparlia¬ 
mentary expressions, that I must give a version of 
his stqry in my own words. It appears he had two 
tents; one for sleeping in, the other for nse during 
t^ie day. The IhttA was always sent on overnight, 
so as to he ready pitched on their arrival at the next 
encamping-grouml. lie had with him the usual 
number of servants, and a guard of a naik and four 
sepoys, for the protection of liis baggage. After 
dinner the previous evening, the large tent had been 
struck ns usual, and sent bn nhend, along with all their 
baggage and wearing apparel, except the garments 
they were to wear next morning. The naik and 
three men of the guard also went on, leaving one 
sepoy behind in charge of the smaller tent. Early 
rising and long marches produce s,ound slumbers; and 
whilst Captain and Mrs Bod, with the few servants 
left behind, were far away in the land of dreams, some 
reckless rogue managed to effect nn entrance into 
their tent, and made a clean sweep of its contents. 
When Bod arose at daj break, he groped about for liis 
pettier garments, but not being able to lay his hands 
on them, called for a light. When it came, the 
appalling trntli, in nil its nuked horror, burst on bis 
benumbed senses. Every individual article of wearing 
apparel, masculiAc and feminine, had been carried off; 
nothing bad escaped the fangs of tho hnrpies except 
the'lady’s riding-lint, u very spicy affair, with a 
drooping feather, but rather unsuited to her present 
Inletlc. ilc unit, l’oor Bod was cleaned out; and ho 
at length bethought himself of tho sepoy’s coat and 
pantaloons, which lie proceeded to don, while liis 
wife, wrapped in blankets like an Indian squaw, 
buried herself in the depths of her ptM-cc; and they 
set out on their march until we met them, as above 
described. 

We turned our horses’ heads to accompany Dod 
hack to cantonments, who, being shy of making so 
extraordinary an appearance in public, proposed that 
we,should go round to avoid the main thorough¬ 
fare. Swan ton assented, hut 1 thought there was a 
mischievous twinkle in liis eyes ns he did so. We 
accordingly turned aside from the road, crossed a plain, 
then through several lanes, and into a large mango tope. 
As we passed through this, the pace became a sharp 
gallop, and we emerged on the brigade parade-ground, 
where tho 70 th native infantry were being reviewed. 
Dod tried to pull up, but Selim was not to be out¬ 
stripped by his ii iglibours, and never stopped till 
he arrived at the saluting-flag, amidst a group of 
carriages and equestrians, just as the 7 Gth advanced 
to the general salute. All eyes were turned on the 
grotesque figure of on? companion, whose counte¬ 
nance, now inflamed with rage and shuffle, made his 
other charms more conspicuous. lie seemed doubtful 
for some time whether JO knock down Swantou or 
make a bolt for it, but finally clioso the latter, anil 
rode off amid roars of laughter. 

How different a reception was this from what Dod 
had pictured to himself lie had intended making a 
triumphal "entry, a kind of matrimoninl ovation; but 
here w*s#>he the laughing-stock of half the station; 
whilst his lovely bride was ignominiously compelled 
to hide her confusion, and conceal her scanty drapery', 
in the deepest recesses of n palanquin. 

Within a year after this, Dod was promoted, and 
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left the regiment for an appointment on tho general 
*ta(T, to his great delight, for he never got over hie 
diaconfflture on tills occasion, or forgave Swanton for 
the trick he lunl played him. ( 


SHALL }VE MAKE THEM ‘COME IN?’ 

In Scotland, where Burns is read as well ns sung, and 
whero stately hospitals stand frequent monuments of 
the desire of a nation to Jearn as well as to tench, the 
difficulties which obstruct £he education of the poor* 
in England can be scarcely estimated. Not only are 
the hands of the legislature hampered by innumerable 
sectarian animosities whenever it, attempts to deni 
with tho question, but the people ‘themselves are 
in most cases far from anxious for this boon 
Universal Instruction to be granted. That, I \ the 
agricultural districts, the Employers— such is their 
wisdom—are often avowedly indisposed to allow their 
work-people ‘to be made dissatisfied with their condi¬ 
tion in life, by book-luarningf is true enough ; but in 
the manufacturing counties it is the Employed, the 
Hands, who arc found to have even a stronger objec¬ 
tion of their own to the schoolmaster in any shape 
being sent among their children. * 

Yet, it is not too much to say, that, next to sanitary 
measures, next to the absolute necessity of improving 
the dwellings of tho poor, this education of the mass 
of the people is the most pressing need of our social 
system. The machinery which is already working to 
that end is, indeed, of trilling power in comparison with 
the work required of it; hut even if it were of ten # 
times the force, the raw material, the to-be-instructed, 
would not be forthcoming any the more. Even as it 
is, the supply of schools, in many places, exceeds the 
demand; let church schools, dissenting schools, secular 
schools, what schools you will, be multiplied to any 
extent, and still we shall find, as wc find now, that 
the children don't attend them. Even if the political 
zealots should agree—of which there is no reasonable 
hope—to sink their differences in the common gqpd, 
and the political economists should waive their objec¬ 
tions to a comprehensive scheme of government 
education, the scheme, nevertheless, would fail ns 
matters stand, inasmuch as those whose good it con¬ 
templated would not accept the benefit. They might 
have tho fruit of the tree of knowledge brought to 
them, .but they would still decline to eat. 

Such being the state of the case, a pamphlet bear¬ 
ing this title, A Plan by which the Education of 
the People may be secured without State Inter fa Aire 
or Compulsory Rat ivy, and in Strict Accordance with 
the Principles of Civil and lleliyious Liberty* seems 
attractive enough; and its contents, we are bound to 
say, without pledging ourselves to all the author’s 
sentiments, arc scarcely less fair-seeming than the 
outside. 

One point which Mr Wrigley—vrtio is himself a 
manufacturer employing a vast number of work¬ 
people—insists upon mainly, and the one which seems 
to us also to need to be particularly urggd, is tills*, that 
tho interests of parents and child are, in the case of the 
poor, directly opposite and inimical to one another. 
You cannot persuade the father that that which takes 
money out of his own pocket, or which alt least 
prevents money from gettinj|into it, is for the good of 
his offspring. Even if the infant be sent to school at 
all, it is taken away to make money ns soon ns it enn 
possibly earn any; and this so universally, that the 
average time that children in a manufacturing district 
remain at school is—according*to the lieport of Iler 
Majesty’s Commissioners —less than a twelvemontfp The, 
smallest gain to bo made out of*a child’s labour is 
found sufficient to tempt the selfish parent to take 
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away from it all the advantages of education. We 
arc far from being so Pharisaical as to expect, where 
there is nn absolute necessity fo$ more money, sny 
great moral sacrifice of this kind on tllo part of the 
popr; and we nro ’only referring to well-to-do work¬ 
people in ordinarily goo’ll times, or. in other words, to 
yie majority of tho manufacturing classes. m Even 
in districts whero tho wages average only 12s. a weel^ 

‘ the working-mnn,’ snys one of the Jieports, ‘ not 
•infrequently spends eue-sixth of that sum per week 
in beer and tobacco;’ andp-lien the wages arohigher, 
the waste is, found to be proportionally far greater. 
Mr Watkins, a school-inspector for York, Durham, 
;md Northumberland, in 1830 , estimates the yearly 
cost of elementary education at from 14 s. to 16 a. 9 
year, or 4 d. a week at piost. 

Surely where wages a*re good, this would not be a 
very severe exaction; and where they are bad, the 
pamphlet proposes a special plan for gratuitous 
instruction. But in the first ami general case, how 
is tho workman to bo induced to save the necessary 
■Id. for this purpose ? f 

‘1 earnestly plead,’ s-vs Mr Watkins, after describ¬ 
ing the causes which take* ninety-live poor children 
out of a hundred away from school before they can 
possibly be benefited, ‘for the solemn voice of tho law 
profeeling the child from parent and employer alike.’ 

Tho intelligent writer whoso letters, signed ‘A 
Nottinghamshire Clergyman,’ we aro familiar with 
in the columns of the Times, expresses himself thus: 

‘ In iny own parish, where wo have a trained master, 
there aro but three months in tho year when- there is 
any tolerable attendance. With the opening of spring, 
every child in the parish is called away to bean¬ 
dropping ; that over, the school begins to fill, when, 
in a few weeks, it is again nearly drained by the 
osier-peeling; then comes weeding, hay-making, har¬ 
vest, and finally hop-picking, so that until November 
conics round again, wo have no certain or regular 
attendance of scholars, and the main liody have lipd 
time to forge! nR they have learned. Nothing Wffer 
illustrates this than the fact, that in one school in 
this district, with a hundred and forty scholars on its 
hooks, there wore but five children last year for whom 
the (Sipitation grant could be claimed ; tonkin another 
of seventy, bat two. .Vo inn ease in either the quantity 
or the quality of the edm aliun offered, will in any degree 
me fit this dfil, which proceeds from want of appetite, or 
rather from the gterdy appetite for inn vy? And* he 
concludes with this remarkable statement: ‘The only 
effectual remedy now, or at least the only one that 
carwproducc any sflccdy efiect, is to make education in 
some shape or degree compulsory.' 

These views, Mr Wriglev, who is a political econo¬ 
mist and a radical, and not at all the sort of person 
to interfere with the civil and religious liberty of any 
man, most reatfily endorses. ‘It is,’ says lie, ‘the % 
right*of the child to be educated for its own benefit; 
and if, for the interest of society, it is necessary that 
it should bo so educated, a clear right of interference 
is established in both cases.’* Physical health in 
children is already iusysted upon by the law in the 
case of vaccination, aqd why should not mental 
health be equally cared for? Among other proposi¬ 
tions of which we have iu^ here‘space to treat, but 
which §ecm to ns to dcan^lioroughly with every 
branch of»the subject, Mr Wrigley has this principal 
one: * That, in order to secure the co-operation of all 
who are interested iii the employment of infant 
labour, it is necessary to^roliibit the employment of 
every child under a certain age, say eight to ten 
years; and that after that period, it shall only be 
employed on the production of a certificate granted by 
a public officer after examination, shewing that it lias 
arrived at a certain standard of elementary education; 
and that a breach of this regulation shall subject both 
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parent and employer to certain legal penalties.’ This 
elementary education is to be given in the manner 
most pleasing to tljp parent; and upon ttiis subject, 
after anticipating various otlmc objections, he has the 
following: ‘If there bo one thing more than another 
that distinguishes this plnn, from all ^thors, it ip that 
it secures that which they are .all aiming at., but fajj 
to accomplish, whilst it successfully avoids the reli¬ 
gious diflienlty by which they sire obstructed. It 
oiibrg every facility for religious education, when it 
is desired, and at the same time preserves religious 
freedom untouched. The difficulty from the first,has 
always been that the conn tty would .ml sanction any 
scheme of general education of a merely secular, 
character, anil hence it became clearly lmpos-dlde for 
the government to initiate any, plan so as to meet the 
sectarian scruples of every- derfnininalion.’ 

The pamphlet, indeed, is full of interesting and 
suggestive matter, and its propositions are the more 
striking, that they emanate, as we see, from Man¬ 
chester, whore any unnecessary interference of the 
government is not apt to lie popular. 

THROUGH rriiK ANI) WATER. 

I think I must have been born with a travelling 
mania*.for,.from my earliest childhood, travelling’has 
been l.iy delight.; and destiny lias so f.u' seconded my 
desire, that I have been a traveller from my cradje. 
With pleasure 1 eomnuneed a journey, with pleartire 
pursued it, and usually with pleasure ended it. 1 was 
never sea-siek, never land-sick, and, in my earlier 
travels, never home-sick, for all I loved were with me. 
The proverb says, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,’ 
and I am not in a position to deny ils truth ; hut the 
traveller lays up a rich store of thoughts and memories 
that will gladden more than gold the evening of his 
days, and before his mindVeyo there moves an ever- 
changing diorama, bringing hack to him tiic bright 
scenes of his youth with a vividness that gilds the 
gra$*-v.airs of his age. 1 

My first travelling adventure of any consequence was 
in South Africa—and it now stands before me as dis¬ 
tinctly as if it was but twelve days instead of twelve 
long years rince I dwelt in the light house-looking 
fort, perched on a rocky promontory mgilooking the 
surging green sea of the L'isli River hush, from which 
my red-coated companions anti I kept close watch 
for^tf.ie Caffre^, who never came within sight of our 
telescopes. What a dreary and monotonous life I 
fouud it, despite the beautiful scenery that surrounded 
us, tod the occasional commando/s on which wo were 
sept out; and when, at the cud of throe months, I 
F6Ceiv<*d orders to take command of another otlicer’s 
detaclufient, at a post nearer to the front er, how 
rejoiced I w r as, for I trusted that ther. a more 
soldierly life was. in store for me, add 1 knew that, 
lot all events, I should hayo the pleasant excitement 
of a journey. 

There were two routes by which I might reach 
Fort Nash, the mort circuitous of which was a 
wagon-track, while the shorter one was practicable 
only for horses; despatching my baggage and sirvant 
by the former, I set out myself on the latter, at¬ 
tended by a mounted riflenCan, in the double capacity 
of escort and guide. £.id a tight GWack- ( looking 
fellow was Sftcennann Draghooner, in his grten jacket 
and leather trousers, with his rifle slung by his side, 
despite his Ilollandish appellation and the fiat Hottentot 
feature?, half hidden beneaW. tiie peak of his shako. 

I There was infinite intelligence and good-humour 
gleaming in his rat-like eyes, and -.he white teeth that 
shone forth from beneath his woolly moustache. Yet 
once or twice I could not help smiling at the idea of 
this heing my protector, as I looked hack at the little 
fellow, perched, monkey-like, on the back of his large 


steed, following me so gravely down tho steep ragged 
path leading to the nearest drift, or lord, across the 
Fish River. But as a guide he was invaluable, for 
I knew not a singlo foot of the way; £nd therefore, as 
soon as \)-o reached thejbank of the river, our positions 
changed, and Draghooner, putting spurs to liia-horse, 
trotted on in advance. , 

Before us glided the river, filling almost to the brim 
its canal-like bed, for there had recently been rain 
among the mountains ; while the rapidly rifting tide 
was stilt further increasing its volume. Crossing the 
fiver obliquely, there was a line of broken water, rising 
occasionally into surges, which burst with a hoarse 
murmur, and lost, themselves in the whirling eddies 
the opposing currents caused to froth immediately 
ti.jove. This line of breakers covered a ridge of rock, 
shelving irregularly on the lower side, and precipitous 
on tiie upper, its summit being our path across the 
river ; a sufficiently perilous ono at any time, for it is 
only during very low tides that tiie eye of the steed or 
his rider can see where the foot of tho former is to be 
placed; but now, rendered infinitely more hazardous 
by the unusual depth of the stream and its increased 
velocity. 

But with his Usual quiet aspect, tiie Hottentot 
brought his horse to the brink, ayil tiie animal stepped 
into the water with a readiness which must have been 
the result of experience; for my own English-bred 
horse at first refused to follow his example, rearing 
and curvetting on the bank, as if resolved not to 
wet a fetlock. At length, considerable coaxing, and 
the sight of the troop-horse far in advance, induced 
him to enter, when he went picking bis way cauti¬ 
ously along his unseen path, ns if lie knew tho truth 
—that a single false step would send him over tho 
ledge among tuc gurgling < eddies which wreathed 
themselves almost withiu reach of my hand. But lie 
betrayed no further repugnance to the foaming waters, 
save now and then a snort when they surged up 
unpleasantly near his nose. 

S had advanced nearly to the middle of tiie river, 
had readied a jiart where the breakers were 
becoming larger, when a loud snort or puli; apparently 
dose at band, startled me, and sent my horse plunging 
almost over the ridge. I looked hastily round, but 
nothing was to be observed except what appeared 
to lie an old shapeless boat, turned bottom up, coming 
floating down with the stream. Conid that •sound, 
I thought, be the smothered cry of some unfortunate 
being drowning beneath the overturned boat? and 
I Spurred on my horse, hoping I might be in time 
to aid a fellow-creature perishing so near. 

Another moment, and the old boat reached the 
ridge, and immediately, to my astonishment, began 
to rise above it, higher and higher, until there 
stood out in contrast with the snowy foam a huge 
black head, garnished with two gleaming tusks. Both 
horse and rider stood still and silent with amaze¬ 
ment, as next '•mie forth the shoulders, and then 
tiie body and rock-like legs of nn enormous hippo¬ 
potamus, dowq whose wrinkled sides the slimy mud, 
which the wafer had diluted without being able to 
wash oft) rolled in inky rivulets, white the huge 
creature puffed and panted as if wearied by tiie 
effort ko had made. t 

I felt more astimisbechjlian alarmed at the sight of 
my new neighbour, for I’knew that a meeting with a 
hippopotamus is rarely dangerous, if he it not meddled 
with; and I confidently expected he would shortly 
continue his routo down the river. But, to my great 
discomfiture, lie turneu sharply to tiie right-about, so 
^s ta.jjj.'ce mo, and commenced his rolling march 
towards the shore’ along the very patli in which I 
stood. My horse started back, neighing in affright, 
and became nearly unmanageable, while onward the 
monster came, spl^hing recklessly among the breakers. 
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Had I been on dry land, or in smooth water, I would 
have turned round, and fled without striking: a blow 
in my own defence. As it was, I dared not venture 
on such a step, lest my horse should stumble and 
be swept down the river, with whose course and 
dangers I was unacquainted. *The only plan, there¬ 
fore, left me«was to retire before the intruder as I 
would from the presence of royalty—that is, backward; 
and a very difficult matte* I found it, for my horse 
was trembling with fear and anger, as lie gazed with 
starting eyeballs on the ftnmcn-c creature before hint,* 
and restive at being forced backward aloffig a path the 
dangers of which he knew, but could not sec, and of 
Which I myself could only guess the direction 1 >y the 
line of foam stretching before me. # * « 

Meanwhile, the new-comer, rolling lazily along, die# 
every moment nearer, jet 3 till appeared unconscious 
of our presence, unless I was correct in fancying 
that there was a wicked gleam twinkling in ltis small 
sunken eye. llow much lorcc that thought added 
to the desire already boiling within me, to dis¬ 
charge my pistol into that sole vulnerable spot! 
But prudenco deterred me, by reminding mo how 
small was mj’ chance of slaying my adversary com¬ 
pared with that of enraging him; :«id so, with the host 
grace I could, I retreated along the path I hud found 
so difficult when advifhcing. Hilt oh 1 when we reached 
the shallow water, and turning off, were aide to dash 
along the bank, how wild a neigh of joy burst from my 
horse’s lips—if ever there was an equine ‘huzza,’ it- 
was that! 

When my steed’s mad gambol? were over, and I Intel 
space to look round me, there was the hippopotamus 0 
rolling slowlj' after us. But he soon turned oil 
towards the river, and let luinscll luxuriously down 
into a huge mud-pond •among the yidge, breathing 
forth his satisfaction in loud grunts, that sent the 
birds fluttering off from the neighbouring trees. 

Having seen the enemy thus safely dh-posed of, I 
returned to the drift, on the further blink of which 
StGcrinanu Drughooner was standing m evident aston¬ 
ishment, and once more essayed to cross the rwige. 
But scarcely had my horse entered the water, when I 
found the tide was now nearly full, and that 1m was 
compelled to swim. However, the animal’s blood was 
up, and he made no difficulty, but breasted the rudiing 
waters gallantly, cutting his way through llii-iu with 
the boldness and grace of a water-dog. It was well 
be possessed the energy and courage, for, as we got 
further Into the stream, I perceived that, no longer 
opposed by the .tide, the swollen current, was running 
rapidly, and that we were unable to hold our way. 
Further and further down it swept us, despite my 
good steed’s efforts and the encouraging cries of 
Stcermann; and though we gradually neared the oilier 
hank, I began to think the passage of tiie Fish Kiver 
would prove a more serious matter than I hiul antici¬ 
pated, for the grassy hank was beginning tq be 
checkered by patches of impervious jungle, which I 
feared would shortly prevail. Hut I need not have 
troubled myself; for the next minute my horse threw 
back his head, striking me on the forehead, and sending 
me reeling from the saddle. 

When I recuvered recollection, I was lying on the 
ffbass a little below the drift, anil the first object which 
met my eyes was the (fripuing form of Sleerniami 
Draghooner bending anxiousry over me. My gallant 
little escort !»lic had thrown himself into the water, 
and at the risk of his own life saved mine. Brave- 
hearted Hottentot! how little he made of the deed, 
and how little he comprehenled ‘toy gratitude, or 
the reason that made me thenceforth Jhis, fast 
friend. Meantime, left to himself, my horse had’ 
scrambled to land, and now stood with drooping head 
awaiting' my recovery. • But it was more than an 
hour ere I waa fit for the wearying walk up the steep 


hill vthich bounded the Fish Riv\,. t ,,„ 

CatFreland side, where the rocks anl}"^ 

us to lead our horses. # 0 ^ 

At length the ascent was achieved^ . w0 
vaulted on our steeds to refresh our spwf „anter 
avfer tho level nrairie, hnij make up in X a „ 
for list time. On we went, iJughin^fc^ 
wondrous bounds of the springboks, orwP „ nte _ ', 
lopes, and the ungainly carriage of tlje oM flg 
they sped along in quiilal terror at our aV'^ 

At length some dark specks became. visim^ a 
distance on the plateau, but were soon laX, n ; n 
among tho i/boups of trees that dotted the PuILkc 
isl.' ■ is in a grassy sea. i inquired of my <‘onflL n 
whether they were haftbeests or gnus—two 
I li.ul never seen. , ' 

4 Dein ("afire, sur,’ replied Steermann, drawing 
‘and dey got no pa is.’ 

‘ How do you know?' 1 asked. T| 

“’Cos dey hide. Ah, dc black tief come for plenty 
troubles,’ ejaculated irw escort, sinking his head witl 
an air of experience. ’ 

Having no opinion to give T held my peace, and 
rode quickly on, directing my course close by the 
green i-ies where the blank specks lind taken shelter, 
mentally resolving to inquire into tho truth of the 
I loA’mtot's suspicions. As T drew near the groups 
of trees, the Bglit leathery foliage of the acacias that 
computed them forbade the, thought th.it they could 
congeal a Bushman, l'ar less a party of stalwart 
Cadres. At hist I• approached one which the thickly 
clothed branches ox the laurel and the .wild plum 
rendered lies' !v impervious. Here, if an m Aere, were 


clotiieo tir.uieties ox Hie laurel amt the .Wild plum 
rendered lies' !y impervious. Here, if qjj m Acre, wore 
the fugitives; and cantering round“w . 'opposite 
side, fiJIowcl tiy Steermami, I came on a party of four 
coal-black ('affiles, erouelied beneath the trees, each 
with lus bundle of assagais laid close by his side. 

("ailing lJraghooner forward, through his interpre¬ 
tation I demanded to see the pass by which alone a 
(lafi’ie*was entitled to enter the territory between 
the Fish Kiser'and the Keiskannna, and therrMffily 
unarmed. Mj' trusty attendant had divined rightly, 
for there was no p.igs forthcoming, and tho clumsy 
e\eu*e they made of having lost il on the way, was 
too palpable; ho, assuming ail air of olfi >ial dignity, 
l reproved jliero lor being found in the neutral 
territory without a proper authority, and eo'innnnded 
thorn to rtturu at once into Catfreland. But oven 
while ''peaking, then? tame over me q sfenso o?^he 
ludicrous, in the idea that I with hut the two rifle 
barrels of my escort at einumaiid--for my gun had 
been lost in the river, and mj' pistols wetted com¬ 
pletely—should thus defy men, who laid each, lying 
by their right bands, the price of five livfcs. Fortu- 
nately, the Oafiles did not view the affair ill thfc same 
liglit, but with an affectation of great humility, they 
gathered up theft weapons and karosses, nnd departed 
across the flat, eornliirting_theniselves, probably, with* 
the reflect ion, that any other moonless night would 
serve their turn as well. 

Having arranged this business, I was at liberty to 
piiraue my journey, though the tall grass among which 
we had now catered, rebelling sometimes to our horses' 
knees, at others nearly to our own, was a great impedi¬ 
ment to our progress. 0 >\mg to’this, together with 
tho Ions' delay at the drift," might feH, while we were 
still many miles from Fort A\dithe rojjd was bad, 
too, and there was no moon, S» wc had nothing for 
it but to unsaddle beneath tli? nearest acacia patch. 
This necessity in so delicious a climate wo should have 
regtjfded as no great hardship, had we • only been 
provided with supper; but though many a buck and 
hare had crossed our path that day, wo had been in 
too great haute to draw trigger at them: so our repast 
consisted only of a few biscuits and the contents of my 
hunting-flask. 

t 
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i .~mmona and fatigue appeared t6 liaire destruction. Then I thought of the gross: could wo 

no “ffiv*' the spirits and energies of Steerroann not tear away sufficient—for men work hard when 
Driehr ■' ,l10 b V 8tled ubout 88 if Rl1 the dutiu8 01 the wage is life—to permit us to stand irf safety, 
an esfV nent devolved o» him—knee-haltering though (the flames raged around urf? I made the 
the hr« and turning them off to feed—gathering attempt* but the strong wiry grass resisted; I only 
Htiek» /flTnaki " K a flre on ‘ a ’ 8pot be # bad previously cut my hands. How bitterly, now when too'.Iate, I 
the tall,‘dry prairie,grass ftuit covered the repented our want of cautiop in passhig the night 
, v )i^.gieft*—searching about to discover whether where there was no water; but our horses had drank 
nn j-ts or hares resided in our neighbourhood, or half an hour before we Stopped, and it was some 
nn yj.ich-eggs had been deposited about; and though distance to the next vly, or ppnd. 
a jI quests yrne fruitless, still, not losing heart, but » In such times, much bqtli of thought and action is 
w ^mg, as with a wjspV grass he rubbed down crowded into a short space. It was not more than ten 
>.orseB before he tied Jhern to n trCe, to insure minutes since I awoke, and already the flames hqd 
being forthcoming in the morning. Long after approached so iiepr that I coulrl fuel their burning 
i ,guc and my river-adventtfre had made me glaii breath upon my cltfck. It seemed as if the martyr’s 
roll myself in my. cloak, and making a pillow of flite was close upon us, without the martyr’s holy 
ly saddle, stretch mysPlf* oit r tlto soft, dry grass, I motive to hear us up. I felt I had not nerve to watch 
'.ould see his dark form sitting in the fire-light; and that fiery death advancing upon us fathom by fathom; 
every now and then, as I stirred in my sleep, the tones I could better meet it in the bustle and hurry of 
of his low, sweet voice, as lie sang the long-drawn action; and calling to Stoermann to follow my cx- 
cadcnces of Dutch hymns, echoed in my car. ample, I sprang on my horse’s back, and putting spurs 

At length tlio Southern Uross had mounted high to his sides, galloped him madly at the flames, 
into the heavens, the lire died out, mul Steermaun, On we went, through a body of living fire that rent 
wrapping himself in his Sloalc, laydown beside it. our skins and burned our hair and clothes; on through 
Wo must have slept for hours, when I was suddenly a plain of burning* stubble, that burned our horses’ 


and fatig 


, of his low, sweet voice, as lie sang the long-drawn action; and calling to Stoermann to follow my cx- 
cadcnces of Dutch hymns, echoed in my car. ample, I sprang on my horse’s back, and putting spurs 

At length tlio Southern Uross had mounted high to his sides, galloped him madly at the flames, 
into the heavens, the lire died out, mul Steermaun, On wo went, through a body of living fire that rent 
wrapping himself in his tloalc, laydown beside it. our skins and burned our hair and clothes; on through 
Wo must have slept for hours, when I was suddenly a plain of burning* stubble, that burned our horses’ 
awakened by the loud neighing and •tamping of the feet; on, with a speed greater than that of the fleetest 
horses, mid then I became conscious of a suffocating racer, while our blazing garments flew on tlio wind 
sensation, as tijough the sirocco were’blowing over behind us; on, on, until at length wc reached water, 
me, and covering me with its burning sand, and /in And only they who have passed through a like fiery 
impetuous rushing sound seemed filling my ears. , ordeal can tell with what delight both men and horses 


I sat up instantly, but the oppressive heat was still cast themselves into the cool element. 

'••/ mul louder than ever was that strange At last day broke, and, remounting our suffering 
Su‘i " whole atmosphere seemed filled with Siorses, we rode on to Fort Nash, where we arrived so 

a lui r// ° >fh saw .ding on Steermaun, I spraflg to my burned, blackened, and haggard, that nono could recog- 


fect, anu naming round me, saw that we were enclosed liise us; and it was many ■ 
by a wall of fire. On every side were long forked or quadruped, rtivovcreil the 
tongues of flame leaping up wildly into the air, nr ride through fire and water. 

springing on the scattered acacia trees, mid wreathing_ 

them with their fearful beauty for a few moments, 
till they fell into the blazing sea below ; for like bil- d ^ 1 II E PAT II. 

low%fcjf fire did tlio conflagration rage,« oiling along On the path toiling, I thouarlit not of toil; 

with almost incredible speed, as tlio dry prairie-grass Troubles might meet us, 1 did not recoil; 

yielded quickly to its influenqo ; while, above all, Sunshine- above us, but in our hearts more, 

the deep, hoarse voice of the furious clement ros'c in lticli in bright hopefulness, outwardly poor: 

triumph. <- » ’Tnas thus ive started, thy band clasping mine, 

Tlius surrounded, my companion anil I atood beneath Thou my love owning, my faith built on tbiiie. 

the trees beside our struggling horses, while the hot , ()n the s . lUlst t ] lfl11) < together we ’ll keep, 

tlnck smoke that now began to roll in volumes oier Though it ho thornv, low, though it be steep. 

us„Of>presseti qpr breathing, and confused our scarcely Alone one might falter, but we hand in hand, 

awakened senses; while the burning belt drew rapidly Strength each from each, ime, can ever command.’ 
closer. It was n fearful moment, and wc gazed «n the *■ y ct r—the weaker—hate held to tbd track, 
scene around us in silent horror. Heaven grant that Singly have reached the goal; thou hast turned back, 
when death really comes, he may not come in that „ , , ,, .... 

guise. Suddenly the Hottentot beside me cried in a lbc poth, sadly and lonely I sped, 

sharp, bitter tone: lc ‘", lcsal - v .* buncd dcad ! 

• Dem rascal Cadre, dey fire do grass all rouml-hopc £ ne < ; , . ie V"™?* f h * m out J* s, " llt >,, 

roast us like Imek i > - Deep in the heart that, near thee, was so light. 

,, r . s’ .. . o* t * i ic Hope with it,s blossoms all withered and shed, 

bewilderment *' 1 ™ Love, Faith, and Fellovmhip-these were my dead 1 

‘Noting, sur; only die,’ was the desponding reply. On the path still, lmt my toil is nigh done; 

* We got no wings to fly, and would need jump higher 1 ’vc but to enter the home I have won. 

than springbok to jump dat fire. Oh, it hard to-idie Home!—wiiatawovil! but the name is too sweet 

while Caffre laugh 1’ he added bitterly. ,‘If me could When the heart rests not, and the tired feet, 

only catcli him!’and he raised liis rifle menacingly, As o'er the threshold they wearily tread, 

the next moment td throw 4 ’it down in despair; then R%'se by their echo the ghosts of the dead, 
going over to his liorse-<flio took his head silently From the path stcppiilg, too clearly I see 

between hU hands, >an<V1eancd his own fact upon it. Not what is present, but what was to be: 

The horso ceased He’ restless stamping: they were From the dark grave whore I laid them to rest, 

friends, that horse and man, and it seemed as if the The Love and the Faith that were dearest and best, 

fond dp-ess brought comfort V: the hearts of both. Like phantoms arise which.the tomb cannot keep, 

Hut it is not in the nature of an Englishman to Anil I lose them ailtw, having leisure to weep, 
yield his life without a struggle t* save it. I looked Ruth Buck. 

round. Tlio onward toll of the fiery waves made the- -t>c= -—-r^_rrr-_: - 

view a narrow one: I glanced at the treUs above our Printed and Published by W. & It. Cuamdkbs, 47 Paternoster 
I lends lmt tl»n f , Ilow, Lonhok, and 389 Hlen Street, Eiiinijuruh. A1«o sold by 

~ t l °n S . it ° f ?“ e ^ , ng . n t , <llstan J Wii.mam ltourjmoN, 23 Upper Sttiikvillo Sued, Dusuk, and 

reminded me that they too would share the general all Bookseller*. + ■ 


nise us; and it was many weeks ero any of us, biped 
or quadruped, ru.'ovcred the ejects of tliul momentous 
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Patch l.Jd? 


A WEEK AMONG THE HEBRIDES. T'% "Tf-t 

region from Inverness byGlcnelg to Skye, whibh was 

1‘iitsT aiitic j,e. the flrst island they tonelied at, by crossing a ferry in 

Eiuiitv-five years ngo, win# Johnson, in following an open boat. Modern tourists have a choice of two 


out a long-cherished wish, set forth on his famed 
journey to the Hebrides, his friends thought ho was 
undertaking an exceedingly distant And dangerous 
expedition; and Boswell, his eonfyanion, on whose 


principal routes—one by railway to Inverness, and 
thence along the Cah'diminn Canal, at the western 
extremity of which fltcamei’s arc ready to take them 
to the islands; the other liy the Clyde, the islands, 


‘gaiety of conversation and civility of manners, he and^lie Caledoifiau Canal, being just a reversal of 
relied for counteracting the inc onveniences of travel,’ the preceding.. The plan wc should recoin tneifd to 
lias told us that on his mentioning to Voltaire his tourists from London and tile central parts of England, 
design of visiting the Western Isles, the philosopher is proceed by railway dfrect to Glasgow; there, 
ofFerney looked as if he had ‘talked of going to the going on board one of Hutcheson’s steam-boats, they 
north pole.’ Nor were these apprehensions ill founded, have no further trouble, being conveyed in a series 
Not to speak of the ordinary difficulties of land- of elcgant.flnating hotels for hundfods of miles, stop- 
travelling in Scotland in 1773 , the islands, stretching ping here and there every night to sleep at nicely 


at lesser or greater distances along its western coast, 
were reached only by small boats, retiring no little 
skill in management, or by casual sailing-vessels, by 


furnished inns on the islands or ngainlimd. This 
begig done ns far ns wished, the tourist may finish 
off with the Caledonian Canal to Inverness, taking, 


which the very limited trade of the islanders was if lie pleases, some picturesque side-routes on the 


conducted. 

Now, what a change! Railways on land, njid 
steam-vessels on the seas, have worked such wonders, 
that a journey which was terrifying eighty to ninety 
years ago, and even much later, can now be performed 


way lisme by Edinburgh. With Glasgow and the 
Clyde, the sltanger cannot fail to be astonishea^a 
great, populous, and prosperous city, the creation 
almost of the fast s.venty or eighty years, and a 
great^ navigable estuary made by enterprise mid 


with perfect ease, expedition, and certainty. What industry out of a very ordinary river, which was not 
occupied Johnson about two months, may now be long ago only fit to bear boats and gubbards, and 
performed in about ten days. What lie actually saw now carries to the ocean large American steamers, 
in the Hebrides during three weeks, may now be seen, Among the marvels accomplished bj die pesgjo 
and to infinitely greater purpose, in three or four of Glasgow, none is more surprising than their 


days, while, in point of cost, the comparison is 
equally in favour of the present modes of conveyance. 
Accustomed, once a year, to make a run for a few 


steamboat system. It was the Clyde on which the 
first? steam-vessel *was attempted in Great Britain; 
and since 1S12, when Henry Bell made this memor- 


wceks on the continent, I resolved that this summer able experiment, the Clyde 1 ms kept the lead betli as 
I should confine myself to the attractive scenery of to building and running steamers. Favoured by the 
the Hebridean isles; and others, I doubt not, may be profusion of tlitse handy vessels, Glasgow may be 
similarly influenced. The recent regulations ,r.nd said tp have dispersed itself along the shores of the-' 
troubles about passports—things disgusting to an Clyde and its lochs nearly as far ns tho ocean. 
Englishman at the best—have set us all to consider Stretching along tho lower slopes of the bills, nestling 
whether, within the compass of the British Isles, there in nooks, and perched on cr iguy eminences, arc seen 
are not scenes as picturesque as tho Rhine, as grand an endless variety of cottages, villas, and castles, the 
ns the Swiss jnountaius, and in all respects as inter- summer or pbriihiuent residences of a wealthy and 
esting, in a social point < 5 f view, as anythingprqpcnted comfort-loving mercantile *connniHiity, From point 
in continental travel. I Sin at all events hopeful that to pointy at which connnodh, *s piers have been thrown 
some little account of what I saw and heard of in a out, steamers may lie seen ply^iig at all liyurs of the 
short excursion among the Hebrides, may draw the day; so that, according to pleasure, you may travel 
attention of tourists to a line of route as remark- about agreeably on the water from place to place— 
able fot striking scenery as .for, the comfort and now running up a Highland loch, environed by ragged 
security with which it may oo pursued. • To give mountains, next skirting along a villa-ornamented 
some assurance on these latter pointy, let mo ciltmifvonr,' shore—ami so seeing and enjoying a vast deal in a 
in tile first place, to describe what may be called the day at a nnjst Insignificant outlay. Of-course, this 
mCcanique of travel to and from the Western Isles. immensely convenient system of steaming attained 
Boswell and Johnson, it will be Recollected, took a comparative perfection on the Clyde before it was 
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extended to tiie western islands; end but for the the mainland, a favourite residence of the Duke of 

enterprise of one individual, to whom the world owes Sutherland and family, likewise Ullapool, and 
somethin* it would in all probability not have yet gone Gairloch in the western part of Ross-shire.' iQver 
that length—at least to an erfleut wortli speaking of. this wide range they ply unitedly from March till 
I allude to David Hutcheson^ one of the remarkable November, and one ah^ie plies once a week in winter, 
men of his time, wjio lives' to enjoy t}ie reputation ol Twice a year, for the special accommodation of 
havingtopeiied up the Hebrides to a course of modern herring-fishers, they go round»the nortlf of Scotland 
improvement. Mr Hutcheson's life, like that of Ilian- to Thurso. Unless one were to visit the strangely 
coni in Ireland, shews in n particular manner what indented west coast and'islands, he could scarcely 
one thoughtful and energetic man tnay do to advance realise the importance of these voyages of thd C/atut- 
tho in Wrests'of his country A notice of his projects ’man and Stork, which, after passing Islay and Jura, 
embraces little else than an account of.the existing pursue first a sinuous course through the Sound of 


Hebridean organisation of stcamdrs. 


Mull i.then rounding the extremity of Ardnamurchanji 


Beginning his commercial life about forty years enter that narrow,and intricate channel between the 
%go as a junior clerk to one of the earlier steam boat mainland and Skyotcalletl the Sound of Sleat; lastly 
companies- on the Oiy(lf,,My*IIutchoson was after- issuing into the more open Minch, tiiey take a route 
wards for many years connected with the firm of direct for Stornoway—throughout their long and 
J. and G. Burns, a large shipping concern in Glasgow devious course among the islands, landing and taking 
and Liverpool, and principal proprietors of the Guirnrd m passengers and goods, and, ns it w ere, spwing the 
ocean steamers. Among other places on the coast, seeds of civilisation and prosperity in places which, 
Messrs Burns sent stenmejs to the Western Isles; hut lor their periodical Visits, would be aS difficult 
but this branch of their trade, it seems, did not pnj, to reach ns if situated in another hemisphere, 
and was willingly resigned to David Hutcheson, who The next class of vessels to which wo tnay draw 
bad formed his own opinions on the subject. With attention, are those steamers of handsome structure, 
an enthusiastic, and we should almost say a poetic, sharp m the bows* and of light draught of water, 
admiration of the \yest Highlands aTid Islands, jmd which are designed exclusively fpr passengers on the 
desirous not only to make tourists acjpiaintetl with route from Glasgow by Ardrishaig and the canals to 
their scenery, "but to develop the resources of their Inverness. This continuous line, as already men- 
immeasurable solitudes, die entertained the notian, tinned, is effected in several stages. The first part 
that by giving largo and finely appointed steamers, of the journey is performed from Glasgow to Ardrish- 
and doing everything on a liberal scale, the intercourse nig by means of the t >ona, a vessel which I should 
with the Hebrides'might bo established on a solid jmngine to be unmatched for its elegance and speedf 
and prosperous basis. Animated with tliia idea, be Built in IS 3 5 l>y ,1. & G. Thomson, of Glasgow, at a 
began liis operations about 1851, assisted by his cost of L. 10,000, this beautifully moulded si earn-hoot, 
brother, Mr Alexander Hutcheson; and latterly, the measuring 234 feet in lengtii, with 21 feet breadth of 
firm of Hutcheson and Company has included Mr beam, draws onlj H feet of ifatcr, along the surface 


D. Maclirayne, a nephew of the Messrs Burns. 


of which it skims with a rapidity of nearly nineteen 


Passing over Mr Hutcheson's initiatory attempt to miles per hour. As to its remarkable speed, of which 
establish an enlarged traffic between Glasgow and I can speak from some experience, it is said that 
tf^JIighlands, we come to what mere immediately it lias more than once run between the Clocli and 
concerns tourists—the present arrangement of his Curnbrae light-houses on the Clyde, a distance of 
Steam-boats, which is in peculiar adaptation .to the fifteen miles and two-thirds, in 47i minutes; and it 
nature of the waters to be traversed.’ Looking at a may be doubted if a like velocity has been attained 
map of Scotland, we see that the long peninsula by any steamer of its dimensions in Europe. With 
terminating in the Mull of Can lire cuts off the lower the rate of speed reached by American river-steamers, 
part of the Clyde from any ready ifcccss to the it is unnecessary to make any comparison; for where 
western coast, but that to accommodate the transit Hie safety of lives is of no importance, and disaster 
of small vessels, the Crinan Canal has been fornfed incurs no obloquy, vessels can he urged to a degree 
acw&s the neck of the peninsula—this very useful of velocity alike excessive and dangerous, 
canal, abuut nine miles in length, commencing on the 'J'he Iona is propelled by two oscillating engines; 
east at a place called Ardrishaig on Loch *l’yne. one working on each side of a fixed exhausting eylin- 
Carrying the eye northward on the map, we perafive der -an arrangement which secures a certain case of 
that, having got iuto the western sea and as fur as the motion ; and this latter quality is further promoted by 
top outlie Liiinhe Loch, a transit can be made ny the the use of patent feathering floats on the paddles— 
Caledonian Canal to Inverness. Now, independently that is to say, each float, after making its propulsivo 
of sea-going vessels to go round the, Mull, here are stroke, rises slopingly and witli the least possible 
, several kinds of .vessels in requisition to sustain the resistance from the water. The smoothness of action, 
intercourse of a lino of t-ute which is nwkuMrdly along with a certain saving in force effected by this 
broken into distinct parts. All, however, is provided peculiar process, would render its adoption very 
for. The Hutchesons possess altogether twelve desirable for ocean-steamers, but for the risk of 
vessels of different classes, consuming in the aggregate derangement. .The feathering requires a good deal of 


have the Clanman and Style. These aro strongly built the Cfyde or west coast e<?uld be easily, remedied, 
for sea, broad in the bey,.n, and with powerful .engines Strength and security dfre matters of prime- consi- 
—that of‘the Slurk /living a power of 2&0 horses, deration in building British sea-going steamers; 
Both arc fitted for cafrying goods ami passengers; and speed and easiness of action being propeMy of 
as a night has to be passed on board, they can each secondary importance. 

tnakeMp fifty sleeping-berth# in separate cabins and on In point of interior fittings, the Iona is likewise 
sofas. One of them leaving Glasgow everv Monday and entitled to be called a crack boat. The long open 
Thursday, proceeds round the Midi of Cantire, calls .deck ‘fe-%'urnished with an abundance of cushioned 
at Oban, Tobermory, Portree, and other .places, their forms and chairs, and the saloon is decorated iu a 
regular destination being Stornoway iir the distant style of great comfort and elegance—ranges of sofa- 
Lewis. They, however, make move extended ealls scats covered with red. pile velvet, long mahogany 
beyond Stornoway; as, for example, Lochiuver on tables, mirrors an^ gilding, along with appointments 
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in the steward's department as good as at any first- 
rate hotel. A health-seeker and gourmet might do 
worse than to live for a week or two in the Iona, 
travelling daily up and down the Clyde, .inhaling 
draughts of fresh air, seeing beautiful scenery, feasting 
on salmon so fresh as still to retain its creamy curd, 
and on herrftigs caught only an hour or two ago in 
Ldcli Fyne—herrings pur excellence, lor in comparison 
all other creatures of this 'species are next to worth¬ 
less. I may here add cyice tor all, that not only in 
the Iona, but in all llutejicaon’a vessels, particular 1 
Attention is paid to the alimentary departments. 
jL’hese, indeed, are conducted by the respective 
stewards on their own account, .but according to 
certain terms os to quality and clwrgd; and the good 
principle is followed of allowing no gratuities to ¥b 
asked or taken by any one whatever. The usual 
charge is 2s. for breakfast, anil 2s. 6d. for dinner; at 
each meal, besides the ordinary fishy delicacies, there 
being a profusion of dishes, and water’with ice. Lest 
any one, should he impatienA for an Iona breakfast, 
I should explain that it is not served till a few minutes 
past nine o’clock, when the vessel has taken on board 
passengers at Greenock. Starting rfn its trip from 
the Broomiclaw at seven, passengbrs have two hours 
to grow hungry, whjeli they never fail to do; an.l the 
sight of Dumbarton Castle in the foreground, with 
Greenock in the distance, is for the most part looked 
for with an interest unconnected with the history of 
these places. Those who do not choose to encounter 
this salutary hungering process, start by rail an hour 
later from Glasgow', and come on board at Greenock^ 
just as the steward’s luds are carrying the hot dishes 
from the cooking-house to the saloon. 

On board and breakfasted, the tourist complacently 
lounges on the deck, either skimming the morning's 
news in the North /Jiitis/i Jjaihf Mud, which he buja 
from a boy with a basket ot books and papers, or 
gazing delightedly on the ever-shilung outlines of the 
Argyleshire hills. Touching at Dunoon and Indian 
—populous villa-towns of yesterday—next, rumyng 
into llothesay in Bute, celebrated for the amenity 
of its climate, and then proceeding through the narrow 
zigzag channel known as the Kyles of Buie, the 
vessel at last reaches Loch Kyne. Up this arm of 
the sea it goes, detaching at Tarbert a hoat-loiul of 
passengers, who design to cross the peninsula in 
order to reach Islay by means of a separate steamer; 
and at a distance of about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the loch it arrives at Anlrishaig— a village 
consisting of a few houses and a hotel. Here, alJout 
one o’clock, all quit the Iona, and walking one or 
two hundred yards, they get to the hanks of the canal, 
where lies a pretty track-boat called the Sunbeam, 
which the Hutchesons keep for the convenience of 
their passengers. Drawn by three horses at a smart 
trot, the Sunbeam, with its load of passengers and 
luggage, glides smoothly and silently along the vans I, 
that winds among craggy knolls, overhung with 
hazels, ferns, and wild flowering plants, and offering 
at various points glimpses of residences of Highland 
gentry; the more imposing of these seats being the 
princely mansion of I’ortalloeh, which is said to have 
cost us mtielf^s L. 100,^00. As the Sunbeam is neces¬ 
sarily detained at the several locks, the time Spent in 
the transit is fully two ltiurs. If the weather be 
fine, many prefer walking a few miles. On arriving 
at the western extremity of tho canal, we have before 
us an inlet of tho sea, with a pier, at which lies 
hissing the Mountaineer —a steamer bearing a close 
resemblance to the Iona; iA only difference being^ 
that it is not quite sp lung, and is otherit-isosbettiy 
adapted to pass through the sells which surge along 
the western coasts. The transference of passengers 
and baggage to the Mountaineer occupies but a few 
niinqtes. As regards their luggage, about which 


tourists are usually somewhat nervous, they may 
keep themselves <fuite at ease, for at each end of the 
canal it-is shifted in attendant carts and trucks by 
properly appointed ser*artts of the company; every¬ 
thing, including boats, carts, men, and horses, forming 
part of an apparatus‘which has for its exclusive 
object the forn arding cf passengetft with the smallest 
degree of anxiety or trouble to thems&ved? For 
those who nmy prefer riding*from end.to end of the 
canal, there are always Highland cars, open and 
1 covered, in attendance for hire at Ardris^afg. Matters 
are .so arranged that pdWggcrs brought by the 
Sunbeam froth the west finjl the Iona on their arrival, 
.'.I ordinarily, therefore, on the small quay of 
Anlrishaig there are l'oi* a few minutes two contending 
floods of people—-one streaming out of, and the other 
into, the Iona. It is ffifllltr krranged that that very 
important affair, dinner, takes place in the long while 
passing homeward down the comparatively tranquil 
waters of Loeh Kyne, and in the Mountaineer while 
proceeding up the Sound, which is bounded by the 
islands of Scarha and Liflga on the west, and luting 
and Shuna oil the east. 

By the time that dinners is over, the lofty peaks of 
Jura are sinking in the horizon; the Mountaineer is 
now ploughing»iier way pnst Soil, on the right; and 
on fhHeft, are seen towering thS gigantic iiiouqtains 
of Mull, one‘of the largest of the ifebridean isles. 
Holding on with an inclination towards the east, the 
vessel nimbly passes into a narrow' sound, bounded on 
the west by the rugged but green island of Korrera; 
at length, about five o’clock, it steams into the 
beautiful land-locked hay of Oban ; and the traveller 
has readied what is yet ouly a pie tty village of good 
white-washed houses, but which, from its favourable 
position and inild climate, must eventually become 
lire metropolis of the west Highlands and Islands. 

Oban, of which more shall be said afterwards, is a 
favourite centre-point for tourists, who wish to make 
a tripsin any direction—to the islands of Jon a and 
Klatlii on tlA west, Bkye and Lewis on the r.4Wh, 
Inverness on the east, and also in an easterly 
direction, the Wale ^>f Glencoe, Loch Awe, and a 
uunfticr of oilier places celebrated for their singularly 
graiM scenery, as well as their connection with the 
stirring everts of history and tradition. 

After calling at Oban, the Mountaineer proceeds 
uj» the Lfnnhi! Loch, by Fort-Wiliiuni, to Corpach, 
where it arrives the same evening. 1’as^ertgers imme¬ 
diately transfer themselves to a spacious omnibus, 
luggage is put into two vans, and the whole, in less 
lh:.n half-an-homf reach Bauavic, where they remain 
for the night. Tourists to whom time is of import¬ 
ance, or who habitually rush past everything, as 
if that which was worth seeing is still somewhere 
further on, place themselves next morning in one 
of Hutcheson’s* vessels, kept for the passage of the 
Caledonian Canal, and at once'get forward to* 
Inverness in the afternoon of the same day. Others, 
more considerate, make a short stay at Ban a vie or 
Fort-William, to visit, if not»to ascend, Ben Nevis, 
to«sec the ruins of luverlocliy Castle, to visit the 
parallel roads of GletTroy, or to make a trip of a 
few miles along the bunks of Locheil to Glenfinnan, 
where the unfortunate Charles ‘Stuart first planted 
his standard in 1746. '• 

Reversing to Oban ns a general ret^lezvous for 
tourists planning Hebridean excursions, it needs to 
be explained that to afford scoptSfor sight-seers the 
Hutchesons station hem a third vessel of their swift 
class, the Pioneer , which on certain days proceeds to 
the highly inteiestiug islands of Iona and Stafia, and 
on others to Loch LeVfen—a branch jutting inland 
from the fcinnlio Loch—at the, upper extremity of 
which vehicles are in attendance for a trip to 
Glencoe. Curiosity being there satisfied, tourists I 
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may return by the same vessel to Ob:in, or choosing Mackenzie, tho best accommodation to his Hebridean 
not to be in a hurry, they can stay nt the hotel at passengers. 

iiftlahtiiish, and be, taken up by the Mountaineer next If any one be disposed to accept ^ur advice on 
day, on its way to Fort-Wfllir.m and Corpacli. Let the subject of Scottish tours, wo should repent the 
it further be remembered that, if al ter exeursiimipg counsel, not to hurry tpo quickly over the very inter- 
anion;.' tbo Hebrides, one. wishes tq return jjirect esting stretch of sea and land between Glasgow and 
through the Highlnfnls to Lock Loinoml, mid adj.-ice^}, | Inverness. J)on’t push on as df betweefi death and 
district, he'hiis a stage-qoach from Oban quite at his life. I)o tho thing deliberately and satisfactorily; 
service. , stopping a day or two herd and there; making little 

Having expatiated at such ltyigth on Hutcheson’s side-trips to sec deep mountain gorges, strange geo- 
system of t(H>ri8t-steamers r it seems only nerc-sary fiigical formations, scenes of deep historic interest, and 
to add, that as these beautiful vessels are employed waterfalls which we can assure Londoners will bo found 
chiefly in summer, his orgaiusnlior. is cnmf'leted by t lie somewhat more effective than that at Shnnklin Chino.' 

• vessels of lesser size, the Cj/i/wt With Tliilelieson’s,, ate:: 


running of two steam 


inters, with boats and light 


and Lnpwimj, which go tlirmi'gli the canals and ply Highland ears, vfhioui can he hired on every desirable 
with goods ttnil passengers tr> a and from Inverness invasion, and hotels with which even tho most fas- 
duriiig tho whole year. ‘TTiev are a smart and well- tidious can find no reasonable fault, what can ho 
found graft, with comfortable slcejeng-bc:tbs; they more exhilarating—what, to many, more new in 
touch at Oban and other places, ami hv ll.eir agency j physical and social aspect—than a well-arranged 
a constant intercourse is kept up with Glasgow and j exclusion in the West Highlands and Hebrides, 
the northern parts of Scotland. We do not tned to ‘ W. C*. 

particularise tile more circumscribed s!eani-sys nil of |_________ 

the Hutcliesons in connection with Invc-rarv ; it will j , r lr T , Tnlr i T1 , Tn » T xv/vt>t r» 

be of greater public inleifst to slate that, 1.V the:r | 1 11 MHtAIJ.lbAL W U I{ J, If. 

means generally, in co operation with other causes of j Tut: thcattieal world, considered more particularly as 
improvement, an extraordinary impetus has lately i a branch of Hint literary and artistic ‘ Bohemia’ which 
been given to the establishment of new mail lhmFe •, ! has recently attracted public attention, is in all prob- 
light-houses, buoys, and ligneous; the 'plantation of j ability a term immjuUa to tin: majority of our readers, 
villas along tho shores of.the Highlands, mid, above Next door to the theatre, however—‘next door’ to 
all, the extension of hotel accommodation for tourists. ■ every temple of the drama we know—is invariably 
A resident in the south, who probable pictures the | a public-house, where five can at any time see tho 
Highlands as little belter than an unmiligutLil wilie r- world in question, a world embracing managers 
ness, can hardly by any force of descrip! ion he brought I and actors, and their satellites and hangers-on in 
to understand tiiat n't Duukeld, Internes-, ami Oban, j general, but more particularly made up of lessees, 
he will find hotels about as extensive ami magnificent j shareholders, renters, ncliiig-mnnngcrs, stage-nian- 
rb those nt Euston Squ.no and I'.iildiiigioii — very much > agers, prompterspleading men,' leading ladies, heavy 
better than the generality of lio'els in the heart of the • ladies ami heavy men, singing chambermaids, juvenile 
metropolis. The Caledonian Hotel at Oban, winch ! tragedians of both sexes, first old men, first and 
lias lately undi mono considerable c-nlargem. nt, eon- j second light anil low comedians, walking gentlemen, 
tains a hundred bedroomi, the equipments in which ; respectable utility gentlemen, character actors, eccen- 
art^ill of first-rate quality; the saloon has (lining j tin: I ni<-n, copyists, scene-painters, clowns ami panto- 
accommodation for upwards of sixty guests; licit j mimists, leaders of the band, repetilemv, tiddlers and 
the otiier day, when I formed ope of 'thirty eight at i other musicians, wanlrobe-lcoepers, theatrical tailors, 
the table-d’hote—dinner faultless—this large ^unl j dressers, dancers, chorusers, ballet-masters, ballet- 
elegant npaxtnient seemed to lie half oniptv, though, | girls, master and working carpenters, ga3 engineers, 


as the season advances, it will soon he. fil'ed with 
strangers from all parts of the world. The 7iWv (of 


property-masters, property-meu, cleaners, stage foot¬ 
men, superniinicraries, box book-keepers, money and 


the preceding day), without which no Englishman j cheek takers, and nondescripts of all kinds (including 
doofpnot well piako out existence, was lying on one | the watchful mammas of the afore-mentioned leading 
of the side-tables. Tins is but a tvpc, however, of | ladies and singing chambermaids), the more parti- 
nmny Highland hotels; and, in point of fact, uny- ; uniat designation of whom can only be known by 
tiling shabby will no longer do. \VliOie .Johnson ami an inspection of the treasury books—the treasury 
Boswell were fain to sleep on a couch of heather, and being a place certain to receive a visit at least once 
eat oat-cnkvs, you will find handsomely built inns, a week from the whole corps of theatrical hangers-on, 
fnrnishtd witli all the appliances of civ ilised lif.. At the dramatic playwright himself not excepted. In 
the Trosaelis on Loch Katrine; at Tarhort, Inver- addition to these, we have a countless number of 
snaid, and Inverarmin on Loch LoimnuT; at Armcliar danglers after aclresses, admirers of actors, adapters 
fill Loch Long; at Inverarj;; -i Loch Fine; at lbila- of phw,s, theatrical critics, garrulous old playgoers, 
hulisli; and at Brodick in Arran, travellers will find whoso great point.» the debut of Mrs Siddons; stage- 
capital hotels, where they may agreeably spend a few mail people, whose ambition is to talk theatrical slang 
days, and drive about irt a very luxurious sort of way. and give imitatipns of Kean; a small poet or two, a 
Tourists on the grand route byjtlie Caledonian Canal few painters, anil three or four budding authors, who 
—the greatest work of its kind in Britaii), and which have always a manuscript tragedy in their pocket, 
should by all means be included in a northern trip— These varied elements, properly mixed together, like 
have nil opportunity,’as already hinted, .of rurnlisiug tho brandy and water they fpnsume, make up, as 
pleasantly at Banavic. There are here two Jiotcls, the old poet says, ‘a madtavorld, my masters.’ Next 
an old and jiew one, wider tho same management, door to the theatre, then, at the actors’ house of 
which make up uni*July sixty-two beds; and an call, we might see representatives 'of this motley 
addition is now malting to tho new house, which, we crew, and from their conversation gather an idea of 
understand, will raise the li-mbor to eighty hods, their world. We say might do ro, if we would; but, 
The new house—an aspiring mansion in the Italian fortunately, we are not compelled either to endure 
style—was built a few years ago, r.t a cost of several the sngjf;; atmosphere peculiar to the actors’ house 


thousand pounds, by Came roll of Locbeil. And who 


the sn¬ 
ot call. 


or submit td suffocation from the fumes of 


is the ente rprising lessee of this hotel-villa hut our the hot spirits and water which are there the fashion. 
Napoleon of Highland steamers—David Hutcheson— Lend us your eyes, kind reader, and look upon this 
who thus insures, through a sub-tenant, Mr John broad sheet with and wo will put you on another 
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and a better plan for your explorations of this mimic kinds’ of stage - hero *s. The wardrobe is easily 
kingdom and its painted inhabitants. Our advice managed, especially in London, and we presume it 
to persons wishing to view the theatrical world is to be from the great metropolis our Novice is setting 


to study the Em newspaper. , 

The most correct idea of the theatrical world, and 
its appurtenances of men and tilings, is undoubtedly 
to bo obtained from that world’s own oracle and 


out. Let us suppose, qjso, that begins already applied 
to the theatrical agents, in order to have his name 
placed on the roll of mitqrs wanting an engagement. 
If hiti instructor has npt himself introduced his pupil 


friend, the Era, which is, to thoso engaged in the to one, lie finds the address of several in the Era. 
theatrical profession, what lie IPs Life is to the mein- Having ‘stamped up’ what the agent will facetiously 


houses, singing-saloons, tea-gajflens, circuses, and 
exhibitions in general is chronicled, from Jiie 
announcement ‘to proprietors of first-class coneort- 


and finding that* the youth is unprovided Ip 
those indispensable articles of dress which all actors 
arc expected to find# their own use—as boots, 


halls, gardens, &c..’ of the disengagement of that collars, tights, shape-hats, swords, &e.—the. agent 
eminent nigger, Herr Guildenslorii, ‘the great ori- pretends to glance at flic Era, and then starting up 
giu'al performer on ten tambourines at one time,’ from bis chair, lie hauls off the youngster, exclaiming 


to the astounding intelligence that Mr Waverley 
Mortimer Blank, ‘ the renowned tragedian,’ is again, 
and for the third time, re-engaged at the Theatre 
Royal, Slashington. We can see also, in the news- 


rnpidly: ‘It's all right, my boy; eomo along with 
me to Sam Days; lie'# advertising again, and I'll 
get him to do it at a moderate figure for youanil 
so the business of euM^mio gets settled j and of 


columns, that the walking gentleman, who was adrer- j course, as the- agent is Days’s friend, it is but right 


tising Iiis services in the number of a fortnight ago, ! for him to poejeet a trifle of 10 per cent, or so on the 
lias been engaged at the theatre of Bngot-on-Shipston, ; transaction. 

where, we are informed, lie has made a favourable j At this strvgc of the affair, we may almost, hail our 
impression on the Bagotonians; hut we regret to find ■ vnnth as a mem'-er of the theatrical world; he lias 
that ‘the heavy man,’ whoso wife is useful in the now tho enlm: at the agent’s chambers—agents’ 
‘singing chambermaids’ (their joint terms living chambers are usually to be found in a public-house 
very rrmdeiafe). is still out of employment. Poor —and that gentleman very condescendingly partakes 
gentleman! perhaps he is too heavy for the prcscift of the Novice's beer, and tells him stale anecdotes of 
state of theatricals, which are indeed tending decidedly j the placers in return. In due time, the promised 
to a lighter style than has marked their progress of j engagement conics on the topi's; some Saturday 


lnie years. a • j morning, just ns me .mi vice is getting restive, me 

There is no want connected with the profession Em announces that ‘ Mr Do Conroy Smythe intends 
that cannot he supplied by the advertising columns, visiting Loudon, for the purpose of making arrange- 


mornimr, just ns the Novice is getting restive, the 


As an example of what is done, let us take the case 
of the aspirant to stage-honours. lie will find from 
an advertisement that he can bo ‘practically 
instructed ami completed for the theatrical *pro- 


ments for his ensuing seasons at the Theatre Royal, 
Slopperton, and the Royal Lyceum Theatre, Swindle- 
ham ; and #ilt he prepared to treat with ac'tamw- 
ledged stars and professional talent, for tho regular 


fession,’ by a gentleman who for twenty years ' eompliny, on sml after the 20 tli instant: all applies- 
lias been ‘manager, author, and actor of the ! tioAs to contain a stamped envelope for reply, and to 
Theatres Royal, Drury Lane mid Covent Garden, i be Addressed to L. Suckein, at the S wo rd and Tights, 
Lyceum, Strand, Adelphi, Olympic, and Surrey : H’yeh Streep. Drury Lane.’ The niortl^nt Novice reads 
Theatres.’ Or if the aspirant lie a lady, here ! this, he is off to Kerkcin’s, at full speed, and insists 
is her chance: ‘JJLs Charming lias returned to ! upon that gentleman procuring him an immediate 
London for the season. She is prepared to resume j engagement in Smythc’s company. As fcuckeni does 
dramatic instruction to ladies, and undertakes soon [ not see his way to any more piimd.r, in the dflapo 
to render them competent to fill situations. 'H rms j of b#er or additional goes of brandy and water, he 
moderate. It is desired to form a company for the I reluctantly complies; and in the emiisu of a few days, 
provinces, to commence about September, and those j Novice finds himself in the green-room of the Theatre 
who evince aptness will be engaged.’ Supposing the j Royal, Slopperton, an undoubted menjJjer of the 
stage-struck hero to have undergone tho necessary ‘ profession,’ and certain to have his goings and 
cramming as to tho ‘business’ of the boards— that lie comings duly chronicled in the Jim, for the edification 
lias been taught how to kneel to a lady, liow to cross of the public In general, and the theatrical world in 
from P.S. to O.P., and further, that the gentleman of' particular. • —. ", * 


twenty years’ standing has given him hints on the 
expression of stage passions—that ‘madness opens 
tho eyes to a frightful wildness, rolls thorn hastily 
nnd wildly from object to object, distorts every 
feature, and appears all agitation; the voice some- 


Tlicve row opens to the greedy rye of Mr Novice 
that inner theatrical arcanum, veiled from tho com¬ 
mon gaze h\' tlic impenetrable green curtain; and 
for tli" first" time he sees the mass of people con¬ 
nected with the theatre, of which ho is but a unit, 
all in motion like tbo'Iieavenly bodies circling round 


times loud,* and so ragtimes plaintive, accompanied all in motion like the'Iieaveniy bodies circling round 
witli tears;’ or that ^affectation displays ifcclf in a a common gent re—that* centre 1 being Algernon De 
thousand different gestuflts, motions, airs, nnd looks, C'ourc/y Smj the, the sue, of tho theatrical world 
according to the character,’ &c. Supposing the of Slopperton. We will .’Ot attempt to describe 
curriculum of practical instruction to have been ‘ Smythc’s lot,’ as Suckein trails then". They arc 
achieved, the next business is to procure a wardrobe, sufficiently seedy in their nppaiftl, and starvcd-look- 
and an—engagement. Wc presume, of course, tlmt ing in their appearance, to indicate at once their pro- 
tlic tyro, ere reaching tliiststnge of his. career, has fession. Our aspirant soon finds out how itluch of 
like all oilier novices, laid in a large sligge of burnt* tinsel and paint ^lavished upon nil things behind tho 


corks, so useful in t.he fabrication of stage-benrtfs, scenes; iio also finds how unreal tho talk is of the 
eyebrows, &e., and also a few hares’ feet for the mimes; i»w much each is for himself, and how 
due distribution of the rouge and pearl powder, so little he cares for his neighbour, except when he 
essential to what is called ‘the make-up* of all wishes to borrow his best pair of tights. He listens 
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respectfully, while the heavy woman retails her titbits 
of scandal about the sinking chambermaid; or, by winks 
ami nods, insinuates that the low comedian's wife 
was seen, upon a lfcte occasion in suspicious proxim¬ 
ity to a pawnbroker’s office; how beautifully, too, she 
throws out a little innuendp ai>out the leading lady’s 
penchant for brandy and watpr', amt, Anally/after 
settling these small matters, observe with wlmt nfi 
itir she manages to bofrow five shillings from the 
edified Novice. Out of doors—in the tavern fre¬ 
quented by /he company—our young actor, not 
having much‘study to get through, mixes in the opter 
theatrical world, and lias already even a hanger-on 
or two wholly to himself, limply because he belongs 
Vj a place that haB such an undefined charm about it 
as to command a lafger amount of attention than 
almost nny other world*, wlit-ti.er of science or art. 
There is centered in the theatre so much that is novel 
or wonderful, that even the utility actors of a fourth- 
rate town command their little circle of followers. In 
high life, does not the Court Circular chronicle the exits 
and entrances of tiio great heroes anti heroines of the 
lyric drama ? Does not my Lord Fitzkernel get the 
programme of the opera siwison sent down to him by 
special train the moment it can be bad—damp as it 
is—from the printing-office? Of course he does; and 
there pro a score of other noblemen who are equally 
ardent; and if our aristocracy do tills, is it any 
wonder that Tom, Dick, t o'r Harry, follow suit, aijd 
like to know all they can about what is doing behind 
the scenes of the Theatre ltoyal, Slopperton ? 

But time flies, and the Theatre ltoyal, Slopperton, 
after languishing for a few weeks, and entertainimr 
but scanty audience!),.abruptly clones its ddors; the 
manager, as the low comedian says—accompanying 
the information with a wink of the eye and n twist 
of the tongue—is ‘nowhere;’ and the company, left 
without salary and with no prospect of immediate 
engagement, make the best of their way to the nearest 
harbour of refuge. But our Novice needs not dis- 
cotfrWged yet; ho will frequently have *i encounter 
such mishaps; they are a part of the system. But how 
is it, wo arc asked, that the Theatre ltoyal, Slopperton. 
is obliged to shut its doors? slopperton is a Urge 
manufacture" town with an intelligent population, 
fond of theatrical entertainments; and, in firmer times, 
wiien its population was much smaller than it is now, 
it gave to London some of its greatest actorit. It was 
ono of the lfurjeries for the London stage. Kemble, 
Kean, Munden, Dowtoa, O'Neil, Liston, Mathews, 
Bannister, Ineledon, and it dozen others equally 
celebrated, trod the Slopperton stage on their way 
to London. We cannot tell, lint so it is: the class 
who now attempt tlm reanimation of our provincial 
theatrds are, with some few exceptions, mere p i -odists 
on the players of the past. 

We may now, leaving our friend*to find out a 
flew field for thqexerei.se q£Jp? hist-vionic talents,«inat 
glance at the country theatre. It is generally a dim 
dirty house, with a repellent poverty-stricken air, 
and situated in some*hidden corner of the town, 
which only the most determined perseverance vXil 
enablo one to find out. You'pay your f half-ciown, 
and enter. At once you arl unfavourably struck 
with the dismal appenranefe of the plgpo. The old 
tattered seats, damp and mouldy, the old torn green 
curtain, thaj never will/iome down straight,* the old 
scenery bare and wory^out, the old battered dunking 
flagons and other ‘ijjroperties,’ that have been shewn 
at innumerable banquets presided over by innumer¬ 
able Macbeths, are all characteristic of the place. 
Year after year are represented tlie same old stock- 
plays —George Garnu'ell, or, it may be, Castle Spe-ctre, 
with the everlasting farce of Fortune's l’Xolic, or the 
Ploughman tuned Lord. There is no thought of 
attracting the refined and elegant, nor even of inter¬ 


esting the intelligent mechanic; no idea is entertained 
of keeping pace with the advancing spirit of the nge. 
In fact, the provincial theatre fell fast asleep fully 
forty yeiys ago, and lias not yet awa&ened. But if 
tlie country theatre is bad, the country manager is a 
great deal worse. In nine cases out of ten, ha is a 
mere adventurer, with little or no education, low¬ 
bred and vulgar, with bullying manners, and a 
tendency to oblivion in ail pecuniary transactions. 
We don’t allude to the managers of first or -second 
•class provincial theatres, ( who are most of them 
respectable men. The specimen we select takes a 
country theatre as ‘ a spec,’ goes to some dramatic 
agent/ such as Suckcm, and so collects a company/ 
He hires a wariro^p from some Jew costumier, and 
by. hook or crook gets himself and his company for¬ 
warded to the scene of operation. For tho first week 
all goes well, tlie company obtaining tlie whole amount 
of their salaries. ‘Business,’ as it is called, continues 
brisk, perhaps even for a fortnight, and then a dismal 
change comes o’er tlie spk-it of the scene. Seine line 
evening, it gets whispered about that tlie manager is 
1 nowhere;’ and early next morning, tlie leading lady, 
who is inclined’ to be stout, has tlie misfortune to 
lie caught stuck fiwit in the rather narrow window 
of her apartment on tlie ground-floor—a predicament 
she has got into through a vain attempt to escape tho 
just demands of her landlady. Ilcr ‘properties’— 
consisting of five silk stockings, a pair of black velvet 
shoes, ono and a half pair of white satin slippers, a 
much-used suit of silk fleshings, ono sandal, four 
skirls, an old red silk train and a tinsel crown, with 
A box of worn gloves and a white muslin robe - have 
been previously spirited away by the leading lady’s 
mamma, who travels with her. The low comedian of 
tho company, wlv> travels onlf with a pair of tights 
and a few wigs, lias been more lucky ; bo never takes 
his ‘ props,’ as he culls tlie articles in question, to his 
lodgings, but always leaves them next door to the 
theatre in case of accident. After tlie escapade of tho 
leading lady, a miserable attempt is made by the com¬ 
pany, as a republic, to keep the place open for a night 
or two; but the mysterious disappearance of the 
wardrobe creates a difficulty which no amount of 
ingenuity can overcome; in addition to that, the 
printer (a green hand, newly arrived in the place) is 
wondering who he is to look to for payment of his 
bill; while to crown nil, tho landlord has taken 
possession of the key of the theatre, glad to get 
quit of the vagabonds without any rent, and the 
placfe is peremptorily closed. Sc ends a season which 
is tlie exact counterpart of many more, and thus runs 
the theatrical world its exciting round. 

Wc can assure our readers that the picture we have 
painted of the unscrupulous manager who takes a 
theatre as a ‘ spec,’ and the dire consequences which 
follow, is not over-coloured. As a companion portrait, 
we present that of an honest manager struggling with 
adversity—it is pa'ntcd by himself, and no touch from 
our pen could make it more graphic. As will be seen, 
it takes the shape of an address to his audience at the 
end of a disastrous season: 

After the usual thanks to the * ladies and gentle¬ 
men ’ for tiicir presence, lip. proceed./: ‘ At tho 
conclusion, however, of a Reason which is well 
known to be about the vorst there lias ever been 
in this town, you will not expect anything very 
cheerful of me, especially when I tell you that I 
am very ill, that my wifo is worse, and that we 
arc both weighed down with turmoil, anxiety, nnd 
disappointment. I cbmnfenced my unfortunate season 
with mi .opera company for a fortnight, which was 
very unsuccessful. I then commenced with the dra¬ 
matic company, which was still worse. Finding 

everything going the wrong way, I strenuously 
endeavoured to procure the visits of some first-class 
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“ stars.” One, however, «u in America, another 
settled for the time in London, and a third did not 
think* this town would pay him—and those who did 
come, soon flfiind each was the truth. V^ith such 
stars as I cguld get, our receipts never exceeded 
j£ 5, Js., and were aa low al £2, 17a. My friends, 
however, nnured me that if I could weather the storm 
till Christmas, and then get up a pantomime, I might 
bo sure of a reward at last. I tried the experiment; 
produced one—with mycli difficulty—that I believe 
gave general satisfaction; hut, alas! although there 
were one or two fair houses, the receipts fell during 
, the', first week of its run to L.4, 13s., anil during the 
* second to L.3, Is. Gd. 1 unfortunately entered into a 
contract to pay the enormous rental® of L.225 for the 
season, of which—notwithstanding the bad busiiyss 
and general depressions — L.175 lias been paid. 
(Cheers.) Finding it impossible to p,.y tiie last 
instalment, I made an appeal to the proprietors, 
and assured them that the L.GO I paid down was 
autik, that what money l brought with me was 
gone, what I had raised was spent, and what I 
had borrowed was unpaid —that having lost my 
all, my wife being so situated as to he compelled 
to give up her professional duties—with an antici¬ 
pated increase to my family—my season at an eiul 
here, and nothing*settled for the future elsewhere, 

1 must throw myself upon their consideration, and 
—a good rental having been already realised-hope 
for a release. To all this I received no answer, 
but a brief inquiry about what security I could give 
for the balance. I replied that 1 had exhausted every 
resource, and could pay no more; but that I wds 
anxious to do all an honest man could do—that there 
was a great holiday coming on the occasion of the 
Princess Royal’s masciaee, and i« would get up a 
strong entertainment, and they might pvt their own 
men at the doors and take the re.ceijils. (Cheers and 
cries of “ Bravo.'*) Now. ladies and gentlemen, I 
know that not one man in twenty would have made 
such an oiler, and 1 ask you if mortal man could do 
more ? (“ No, no.”) Well, to that proposition I fcould 
obtain no nnswv>r; hut all at once, while I was expect¬ 
ing one, I found the l/ailifis in the theatre. But I had 
acted according to a hint I had received, very carefully 
removing all my best things, and safely disposing of 
my wife’s dresses, upon the value of which I bad 
heard certain parties had been calculating; so when 
the bailiffs came in, they found little more than would 
pay for the distraint. (Tremendous cheering, and 
cries of “Bravo,” and hisses from the proprietors.) It 
is to that fact, ladies and gentlemen, that l am 
enabled to appear before you this evening. I was 
therefore placed in a position to treat; but no thanks 
to the proprietors if. 1 am not now obliged to leave 
tho town without one article of wardrobe, conse¬ 
quently, unable to take any other theatre, or even an 
engagement in one—for the wardrobe is to an actor 
what tools are to mechanics—and as the result, in 
a short time, perhaps, to And my children wanting 
bread.’ # 

As is the country theatre, so, generally speaking, are 
country actors. The damp and mould of tho one, 
with its rugged seatg^and tattered scenery, are hut 
representatives of tho # niuddlcd brain and se*ly habili¬ 
ments of the other. CB|e cause of their decline is, 
that, in the present day, they can have no hope of ‘a 
career.’ The two great theatres of the metropolis 
are closed to the British drama: the one is a temple 
for foreign music and dancing; in the other, horse¬ 
manship, tumbling, antipocfcan'feats, Tpm Thumbs, 
and performing elephants, have taken t£o places of 
Munden, Dow ton, Kean, and* Mathews; in other 
places the sublimity of the tragic scene has been 
usurped by the red-hot bombast of melodrama; and 
the fine old comedy of other days has been banished 1 


• to make room for tfie 'screaming* force and the 
. extravaganza. If we are so fortunate os to have 
i even one great man to ploy a hero, he if surrounded 
by a mob of nobodies^-ill-trainedf .and worse dressed, 
having no fitness for their profession whatever, except 
their consummate impudence. A shadow, in fact, 
has fallen upoft the stqge; and atspreseut we have few 
flayers worthy of the name. The great ones of former 
days, and tho best of their offshoots, are dead, and their 
memories are all that is left to us, for nobody lias 
caught their mantles. 

London, however, is sil!i regarded a& the‘common 
centre of tho profession. * Country managers—of 
■ lioin there is about oue’hunclred, not including tlie 
directors of the few strolling companies still extnpt 
—always resort to the great metropolis to gather 
together their little Ifa.vdpand p'ay their annual round 
of visits to such of the theatres of London as have 
an open door, and phfy in the national toAgue; at 
the present time, there arc about twenty of these, of 
various kinds and ranks. Tho country manager, mid 
algo the respectable country actor, have both of them 
a great liking for Loudon. There they can enjoy a 
peep of that greater tm*iirie.il world of which their 
little town is hut the miniature. The respectable 
provincial mapager lias usually tho entue to the best 
oPtl* London houses, because most of tho London 
managers living actors, lie receives an annuSl visit 
ij-om them, in their capacity of ‘stars,* and so keeps 
up a friendly acquaintance. lie thus gets wonder¬ 
ful peeps into the inner circle of some of our London 
houses, and obtains ideas as to how all the different 
‘oracles’ arc worked which help to oil the machinery 
of n Lflndon theatre. He sees'tlie great man in his 
‘sanctum;’ finds out the true relation between the 
London dramatic author and the critic of the daily 
paper, and sometimes stares to find them one and 
indivisible. Most of our play and farce writers are 
1 on the press ; ’ and a shrewd manager takes care to 
seleet his authors accordingly, knowing that they 
form a clique,*of which each member is hound tugiuff 
tlio other's production, because all in their turn need 
a sirfiilar favour. Still, however, the production of 
tli.) new farce requires tact and ‘management;’ and 
there arc numerous interviews bet wee n the author 
(trnnslator^ought wc not rather t^Say T) and mana¬ 
ger, before matters get finally arranged, and the pufF 
preliminary is sent out. Outsiders rarely get a piece 
accepted; but when they do, what e gantlet of 
criticism they have to run ! m 

’Jilie country manager of the old school—MrPlacide, 
we will call him- not being engaged to dine either 
with Mr Buskin or Mr Roscius, his two most profit¬ 
able stars, both of whom are manager* of London 
theatres, steps down to Wyeh Street to the Sword 
and Tights, to enjoy a quiet pipe before the parlour 
tills with ift wonted company. Tho organ of 
thg profession, whicl^hj; finds JJ'ing on the table, 
opens up a new worli’i to him: Tie recollects tho 
time, not many years ago, when tho drama had no 
such expositor; and lie is more than astonished, as 
l*c glances over the advertising columns, at the won¬ 
ders with which it is filled, never having known before 
that there were so mihiy kinds of public amusements 
competing fpr patronage. What particularly strikes Mr 
Placide is the manner in which the actors and actresses 
of the present day advertise and puff themselves, and 
how men, who are but fourtIJ-rate actors in » second- 
rate London theatre, pretend i%t they are stars of 
the first magnitude io the provinces. Then in every 
second advertisement he comes on the word''‘profes¬ 
sional,’ and determines to hate it, because it is a 
new word to him. He likes better the old word 
comediansor actor: 'professional' includes, he thinks, 
all sorts of horrors, such as niggers, bounding 
brothers, anti-podeanists, and equestrian troupes, 
i 
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‘Ay, ay,’ says Plaeide, to himself over his pi I**, ‘no 
wonder we managers can t make our salt now, with 
such entertainments surrounding us on all sides. Here 
is no end of concert^ and exhibitions, where the public 
not only get amusement, but beer as well. What 
theatre, I should like to knoiy, oan stand agninst beer ? 
Or, if « e can beat the beer, by /noons A - either Btiskin 
or Hosdius, ‘can we stand up against the performing 
nionkeys who are starriilg all the year round at the 
theatre; or, suppose we can evetj do that, how about 
the niggprs in the concert-balls? A new Slmkspeare 
could have no chance ugahist the niggers— that, he 
couldn't. Then, again,'here in London we hate the 
equalling Italians: there ’a *Tamberlik going to get 
q,cool thousand a month; there’s a palace been run 
up for them in five months' time. Who would run 
up a palace in five nioifths ftirMhe British drama, I 
should like to*know?’ And Mr Plaeide having vented . 
tliese opinions quietly to Ihmsclf, replenishes his j 
tumbler, and re-adjusts Ilia pipe, and has what he I 
calls ‘ another go in at the paper.* But we need not J 
follow him further. .Suffice kt to say, that he cannot 
tolerate the modern system of advertising at all. 
‘Only to think,’ says he* ‘that men have such 
impudence -men I would not give fifteen shillings | 
a week to! Advertising; ay, it msjy be all very; 
well ("or Mr Smythc—/ can’t afford it. llsre^is 
the thing for me;’ and Mr Plaeide rims over the 1 
advertisement of the ‘Inauguration of the Burial j 
Ground of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical j 
Kick-fund Association.’ ‘ Ay, the grave will have us j 
all at last; I’m glad to sec that there is sense enough j 
left in our actors to provide for this last scene of all. ' 
Truly doth KlnikspeaVe say : 

Life’s but a walking shadow—a poor plaj or, > 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, | 

And then in beard no more ; it is a t.ilo • ! 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

. Signifying nothing.’ | 

And with these axioms of the great bqrd, we lutinblv 
tnkfc*bur leave of both the country manner and the . 
Tiiuatiucal Would. , I 


TIIE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERS 

C' »-• i 

It is always difficult to shake off ancient' prejudices. I 
Without a struggle, the truth of no new theory has \ 
ever yet prevailed against the errors of lon$-receiv«M I 
opiqisn; for 1 ' ti,>e latter is strong at once in all the, 
strength of its own prescription, and in all the weak¬ 
ness incident to the novelty of its assailant. Ofotliis 
truth one striking instance familiar to our readers j 
occurs in the history of the Struggles of Vaccination.* j 
Another iiutance, more striking still, present; itself ; 
in the “Story of that Great Discovery from which the . 
birth of modern physiology must be dated. I 

The history of the discovery of the' circulation of ‘ 
the blood, which M. Elouircri has ».i well-established | 
claim to have told for the first time with scientific 
accuracy,t extends, from Galen to Harvey, over a j 
period of more than fourteen centuries. It may be | 
difficult, but it will not, I thinjc, be impossible so Vi 
strip it of its technicalities as to make tl>o story not 
only intelligible, but interesting to the least scientific 
reader. ‘ *• 

The arteries which, during life, ns we now .know, 
are distended with' bbfod, are found, aftef death, 
to he not only in a,r,Teat measure emptied of that 
fluid, bnt to contffh air in considerable volumes. 
Rcasoqjng from tliese facts, ‘the physiologists who 

* Sen Journal, vol. vi„ |>. 1C, anil vol viit, p. 9C3. 
t lluioire Or. la Vfcouvcrtc lie l: t'inuMiaa ilu Fang. Tar 
r. Flouiem, Mcmbre de 1 'A. sdl'-mle l'ran^ai u c, et Secretaire Pcr- 
petneldo l’Acadtinlc des Sciences (hi stitut de Franc?), Professour 
au Musfv rt'lIUtnire Ni.turcll* de Pavla, & c. Dcuxlime Edition. 
Paris. la‘,7. 


preceded Galen, and especially Erasistratus and his 
school, maintained the theory that, like the windpipe, 
the arteries were simply air-passages, the air 'which 
penetrate/1 to the lungs by the trachea Being conveyed 
by the venous (or, as we should call it, the pulmonary) 
artery to'the left cavity! or ventricle of the heart, and 
thence by the aorta, or great arterial trunk, and its 
innumerable ramifications, to every part of the system. 
From the functions thus hypothetically ascribed to 
them, the arteries derived the name they still ‘retain 
(from Greek, acr, the air, and teroin, to preserve, as a 
a pipe preserve^ the breath). 

With this theory, Galen was so little satisfied, that, v 
while j'et a young man, he set himself first to investi¬ 
gate, and then to overthrow it. He proved, by a series 

ofi, experiineiits on the living body, that the arteries 
during life contained blood, but did not contain air; lie 
shewed that the air which entered the lungs by inspira¬ 
tion did not penetrate beyond their niv-eells; and he 
even ascertained that in some essential property the 
arterial differed from thr venous blood. Hut hero 
this great physiologist stopped. He had made, indeed, 
a great stride in advance of Erasistratus; bnt he had 

not, from h,is necessarily limited knowledge of ana¬ 
tomy, the means of* determining the real nature of 
the respiratory functions. lie believed that the office 
of the air was simply to cool and 1 refresh the blood; 
nor was it fairly ascertained until some years after 
the death of Haller, whose opinion coincided with 
Galen’s, that the lungs, and not the heart, arc, in 
truth, the centre of animal heat. 

The service, then, winch Galen rendered to physi- 
tfiogy, was to establish beyond a doubt that air did not 
pass ni masse into every part of the body — that it did 
not distend the arteries, nor cause the pulse to bent. 
His discovery thqt arterial differed from venous blood 
in some essential properly, he accounted for by a 
theory which subsisted--so enduring was his autho¬ 
rity—until the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
veins as well as the arteries—so ran the new hypo¬ 
thesis—were necessary to supply the system with 
lilooli. But the blood of the latter bad its origin in 
the left ventricle of the heart, and therefore, as the 
more spirituous, nourished only the more refined and 
delicate organs, such as the lungs. The blood of the 
former, which issued from the right ventricle, 
nourished the more gross and solid organs, such ns 
the liver. But the venous blood, without an infusion 
of the spirit of the arterial, would not always bq able 
to perform its functions. The wall, or sejilum, there¬ 
fore,‘which separates the two ventricles, must be so 
perforated as to permit the inferior fluid to bo easily 
and uniformly supplied with a portion of the ethereal 
properties of the superior. I linve already said that 
it was not until the middle of the sixteenth century 
that this error was corrected and exposed by Vesalius, 

‘ tiie father of modern anatomy.’ 

But,.here, in hist turn, Vesalius stopped. The dis¬ 
covery of the ptili, mary circulation was reserved for 
a man who had devoted his energies not to anatomy 
hut to controversial theology, and whose name has, 
by a terrible anil melancholy event, been inseparably 
associated with that of John Calvin—Michael 
ServetuB. ^ 

Here, however, it may be necessary to remind the 
reader, that in all the higher classes of animals there 
is n double circulation, the one wholly distinct from 
the other. Tho first is that which, under the name 
of the pulmonary circulation, transmits the blood 
through the lungs for the purpose of its being exposed 
to the influence of the aiff in respiration. The second 
is .that^viqcli, under the name of tho systemic circu¬ 
lation, distributes it,' after having been so exposed, 
throughout the body. 

Servctus, like Vasellus, denied in limine tho truth 
of Galen’s hypothesis, that a spirituous influence of 
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of the circulation was inspected by no European ana¬ 
tomist (luring the time which elapsed between 1574 
and 1618, except by Harvey—who, as even Hunter 
admits, was at wovk for many years ‘upon the use 
of the heart and the vascular system in animals.' 
Any attempt, therefore, to rob our countryman of 
the glory of his great discoverer ‘must’be silenetd by 
a deeisire verdict.’ • 

■ ‘Perhaps,’ said Sir Humphry Davy, in reply to 
some ono who was remarking on the value of his 
discoveries in the decomposition of the earths and 
alkalies—‘pefhaps you givu me more credit than I 
am entitled to. Other4 discovered the voltaic bat¬ 
tery, the time had arrived •when it was to be applied 
to the purposes of chemistry.; and it was into my 
h’ands that it first fell.’ Something like this, perhaps, 
maybe said of the discovery-ithose history we have 
been considering. A little earlier, and it could not 
have been made; a little Inter, and it would have 
been made by some one else. With the old dogma 
of a perforated septum unexploded, the discovery of 
the venous valves would has - * attracted no attention; 
and before the discovery of tlip venous valves, the 
idea of a double circulating would have been laughed 
at. Step by step in this wonderful story we mount, 
from Krasistratus to Galen, from Galen to Vesnlius, 
from Vesnlius to Servelus and Columbus, from, till ill 
to Aqhnpendcntc, and from Aquapendente to Harvey, 
who, gifted with a more eolnprehensive genius than 
any of his contemporaries, took advantage of tlfe 
labours of his predecessors, traced analogies which 
had been overlooked, laid bare the fundamental 
organism of the higher animal economy, and demon¬ 
strated the laws by which it is regulated. ' 


DOWN AT THE GRANGE, 

m. 

It was on a Tuesday, in the midsummer, and tiie 
squire was gone to a meeting, likely to he a sl.ormy 
on%jipon education, at the neighboiirfrig^own ; Miss 
Markham, ever desirous of a little shopping, had 
accompanied him, and I had intended to have* done 
so likewise, had not the illnefe of a parishioner 
suddenly prevented it. Ilis ease requiring certain 
aliments wlli'ctr -cerc not within the scope of our 
resources at the vicarage, I walked down t(f the Grange, 
according to custom, to request that they plight Ije 
sent to the juck man's cottage. Mrs Markham was 
not v*ithin; but the beauty of the afternoon enticed 
mo upon the terrace, the extremity of which commu¬ 
nicated with the walled garden. Thq gate was always 
kept locked, 1 knew, and only the squire and the 
hcnd-gnrder^r had the keys of it. Sauntering slowly 
along upon the turf, and drinking in the p' - ->spect 
dreamily, I had reached tiie extremity of the walk, 
and was about to turn, when I heard tiie whispering 
of voices. I could not see who tiie.persons were, for 
they were behind the wall*ltT f Hie garden close below 
me; they had no business there, I knew, and had 
probably come after sopio very choice melons .ot' the 
squire's. I made no scruple, therefore, of listening; 
but after the first few words, I Alt as though I would 
have given both my ears rather than have Mono sr.. 

‘I tell you, Jane,.that nrtw or never is the time. 
There is a heap of money; in his desk fo-day which 
will go to the bank to-inorrow. Marklmm js'away 
at Uutfliam, fend it will ufl^jdll him when he comes 
to find it gone.’ v"* 

‘ Never 1 ’ said a clear full vojpe which I knew to be 
Mrs Markham's. ‘I will die first. I will go away 
with you yourself, before I would rqb my husband.’ 

‘Your husband?’ said the other with a sneer. 

‘ Pooh, pooh 1 you need not be so squeamish for a few 
pounds, since you are in for so many pennies already. 
Why, you’ve made free of hundreds'- 


‘ Not a shilling,’ she interrupted vehemently—‘ not 
one single shilling have you touched of his. My own 
luxuries, my comforts, the wants of God’s own poor, 
have gone to support your profligacy^ but not one 
farthing of his, Heaven knows.’ 

‘ Jane,' said the ruffian slowly, ‘ take you good,heed 
to what I say: I’ll blow upon you, and tell all to his 
face. I’ll carry you off, I swear it, before his very 
eyes. What you have known of me hitherto is nothing 
to wlmt you shall know of me when you and I come to 
live together again.’ I seemed to see and feel through 
the wall itself the shuddfer that ran through that 
poor lady’s frame at these words. If I had thotigiit^ 
the wovst of her, instead of being assured, as I then 1 
was, that her wicked husband Ileathcote was indeed 
nljye, and persecuting her with a power more terrible 
than ever, ruy heart would not have bled for her less 
painfully, my indignation against him would not 
have risen higher; hut as it was, my teeth were 
grinding in my wrath, and my stick was furiously 
gripped, as though it ivyro a sword. Silently, like 
a thief in the night, I stole down to the wall, and 
setting my feet in some convenient crevices, peered 
cautiously above it. Roth, luckily, had their faces 
turned away from me; but I could see, even on the 
man’s hack, scoundrel and coward written. His poor 
wife’s wrongs and goodness, and All that I had heard 
of his brutality, swept over me in a sea of indigna¬ 
tion. Oh, for one quarter of an hour of my college- 
days, before I had put on that ecclesiastical garb! Oh, 
to have given him ever so brief an example of that 
‘ one, two,’ which I remember to have had some skill 
in, in the bygone time. My years and profession, indeed, 
were already so far forgotten, that 1 rather wished he 
might just have laid his hand upon her in his rage. 
My stick was ng nslien one^and would not have 
broken for some time. I think. Ho wanted to do it, I 
could sco by his twitching fingers: the bowed and 
trembling, but still graceful figure; the appealing sobs, 
of which I could only guess the meaning; the young 
life withered and struck down in its joy by his cruel 
threats and presence--they moved him not one jot. 

I dared not trust myself to look any longer, but 
resumed my station at the foot of the wall. After a 
storm of menaces, met by almost hysteric expostula¬ 
tions that grew feebler every moment, I beard him 
say: ‘You know where I am to be found, woman; 
and if what X demand does not come to my hand 
within the next cight-and-forty hours, I coino to this 
house as surely as you. are my wife, and claim you.’ 

I beard a fall upon the ground, and know that his poor 
victim had fainted; but I waited until tiie wretch— 
who heeded her no more than if she were a log—had 
left the garden and plunged swiftly into tho copse 
tiiat fringed its northern side. I ran in then at the 
open door, lifted Mrs Markham from the path, and 
revived her at tiie spring that flowed hard by. She 
was afpaid, on coming to herself, to look up at me, 
taking me for lie tlicote; but I told her how I had 
walked in, seeing the gate open, and expecting to find 
tier gardening, and how I feared the heat had been 
too much for hei 1 . She was'ice-cold, poor tiling; but ] 
she murmured: ‘ Yes, the heat, it was the heat,’ as l sup¬ 
ported her homewards up the hill* I got^iway imme¬ 
diately, gful pretending a telegraphic message, packed 
up a little carpet-bag, drove' down to the railway 
station at full speed, and arrived in time for the up 
express, as I had hoped. 


On the n$xt Wednesday at noon I was back again, 
and at qnce took my way down to the Grange. Mrs 
Mferkham Had been very ill, I heard, and was now no 
better; the squire was even then at her bedside. I 
sent for him upon the plea of very urgent business, 
and he came down into the library at once. If I had 
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not been in hi^ own borne, and expecting to meet no 
otlier but himself, I should not have known him. Bis 
eyes were swollen and dull, his gait tottering, and his 
features white and drawn like the face of a dead 
man. She had told him all nt last; his first and only 
love, his true devoted wife, the partner of six happy, 
Jmppiest years, was tp bo torn from him by another, 
and doomed to a life of misery. 

1 Grantley,' said he, in a hollow unnatural tone, 1 1 
have that to tell which will wring your heart, I know 
—it has already broken’miiic.’ He had fallen into a 
chair, like one whose limbs* refused to sustain him, and 
.tlffe* tears coursed down his cheeks unchecked and 
unconcealed. • 

‘Markham,* said I, ‘I know al^cwcrything—more, 
I think, thun you can toll me. Your agony is ^ot 
for yourself, but for your—for her, I am we'l assured. 
She shall not be (Imaged away. Be comfoited. lie 
shall never touch a hair of her head.’ 

His despairing eyes turned towards me not without 
a touch of hope. I was alignt to speak further, when 
the front-door bell rung gently. 

‘The man is come,’ groaned the poor squire, ns if 
inexorable fate had laid its very •lmtn} upon his 
shoulder. • 

‘ Shew him in,’ said I to the servant, for his master 
seemed to have Iosif all power of speech. For my part, 
I drew a hopeful augury fiom that delicate hell- 
ringing : a ruffian that had nothing to fear would 
have pulled with both his hands. 

Ileatlicote slouched in with an insolent air, half 
sneak, half bully. * 

‘ I don’t want the parson to hear what I have gflt 
to say to you,' were his first words. 

Mr Markham, who kept his hack turned towards 
him, waved his hand t%mc in sign t^at I should speak 
for him. 

‘ You may say whatever you will,’ said I quietly. 
‘I am aware ol' the object of your coming: you 
want to extort the money from this gentleman, 
which you tried to persuade another to steal from his 
own desk.’ * 

‘Oh, she told, did she?’ said the villain, with 
a diabolical smile. ‘It will be the worse for her, 
presently, that’s all.’ 

‘No, sir, she did not, if you mean your wife, Mrs 
Ileatlicote. Ay, sir,’ added I, as lie started hack, ‘we 
are aware of all that and very much more. You were 
overheard in the garden. There is moip than one 
tiling known, witnessed, Henry Ileatlicote, of your old 
doings, which you are not aware of.’ * 

I saw him turn as pale as the poor squire himself. 

‘ Whether or no,’ said lie after a little, ‘ I shall have the 
money or I shall have my wife—who lias committed 
bigamy—whichever that gentleman there pleases.’ 

‘That gentleman,’ said I, as 1 observed Mr .Mark¬ 
ham was about to speak, ‘is not to he intimidated 
month after month, as Mrs Ileatliccke was, into (apply¬ 
ing your bottomless purse. Nay, sir, your oath is not 
to bb trusted; I hold in my hand a warrant for your 
apprehension, procured yesterday from Hampshire by 
Mr Raby, upon a charge of forgffry, the proof of 
which I have now with me. The consequences are 
upon your ran liea^jemcmher, and when you leave 
this house, it will be^ui jail.’ • 

*1 was quite prepared wr this, sir,’ said the ruffian, 
with a look of indescribable malice. ‘ Mrs Markham 
that waa, will, however, accompany me to prison. Fine 
food for the scandal of the county that will be; and 
a good convict’s wife she will make to mo in my 
banishment without doubt.' | * , 

Mr Markham writhed like one in torture upon hi/ 1 
chair. We were indeed in the man’s power, as *ho 
said, and my journey into Hampshire had been but of 
small service. One desperate course, however, which 
had been suggested by Mr Baby, was left to me, and 


I tried it. • ‘ Miserable man,* said I sternly,' do yon 
tlien dare to force us to extremities; you scoff at 
banishment, but what say you to the gallows? you’— 
I strode up to the trgmbiing wrdteh, and laying my 
hand upon his ehouldcr, whispered aloud—‘you 
murderer!' • , 

Tile sweat ^tood qpt upon bis pallid brow, his 
knees smote together, and his hair scetned absolutely 
to bristle up, so abject vfas his terror. ‘Mertiy, 
mercy! I never fipind the notes,' •’he murmured. 

‘ No,’ said 1; ‘ hut here is tiro packet’—and I produced 
it— ‘ and red with the biodd that still cries out against 
you!’ At the sight of this frightful evidence, the 

ward knelt upon the fldbr and covered his face with 
his hands. • # 

‘Rise, wretch—go!’ thundered the squire, who had 
risen up like a man dvrerruwl to lifo from the grave. 

‘ Here is money, the sum that yon demanded—take it. 
If ever again these eye/of mine light on yoil, as sure 
as there is a son in heaven, I hang you.’ 

The cast-down, half-paralysed figure of Mr Mark¬ 
ham seemed to dilate Vis he said these words; lie 
looked like some incarnate Nemesis denouncing a 
certain vengeance upon jiio creature at his feet. It 
gathered it-clf up like a stricken hound, seised the 
proffered note; without daring to look up into tlio 
didio*s face, and rushing out of the door and from 
the house, a* though the executioner was even then 
upon his heels, sped awk^ under 1 the flaming eye of 
noon from Woodislee, for ever. 


Mr Tlahy’s guess had been a true one. The pocket 
! of Ilcaflicotc had been picked diy one of his wicked 
companions in the bush, and lie bail murdered the 
thief for the purpose of recovering the packet, in 
which hope lie had been foiled. This having been 
found upon the body, had been judged conclusive to 
identify it with his own remains; and for those so 
many years lie had not dared to shew himself in 
civilised i#rt% to gainsay it, but had lived*the 
marauding fife of a bushranger. Tired of this, and 
haviiTg by a successful pillage obtained enough money 
for*his transit homewards, he had ventured back to 
England. Finding his unfortunate wife well married 
and in sucj; gr> at happiness, hisrtlfrcrcn of lief was 
redoubled, and his determination strengthened to 
persecute her further at all hazards. The poor lady 
had never before had strength of mindsto rcvgal his 
extortions, nor the horrid truth of Ins being still in 
exigence; and now her confession, and the certainty 
qf having to k(ive her beloved Markham for this 
dreadful husband, had brought her into the most 
dangerous state. She hail prayed for,death more 
fervently than any dying man lor life; wlieXt there¬ 
fore, the squire had carried up to her the result of 
my interview with Ileatlicote — for he did not 
needlessly distress lief w^tli the account of his new 
atrocity, and of the means whereby he had finally 
got rid of him—she was almost beside herself with 
joy. Jler gratitude towards,me was without bounds, 
navi as she strove to raise her attenuated form from 
her coucli to receive find thank me, tears choked her 
utterance. * The squife was but little more composed. 
With their ^mutual confidence,• which hnd been but 
this once broken, quite restored, and their very life¬ 
blood’ as it seemed, set once ipon) flowing in their 
veins, it fell to me to wake them frorff their dream 
of new-found happiness, by reminding them of the 
real position in whioh,tliey stood. The reaction from 
the extremity of despair to the certainty of safety, 
had been too grgat to admit of any thoughts save 
those of unalloyed content. Good and Christian 
man as (he squire was, the circumstance Of Mrs 
MArkham being still the lawful wife of Ileatlicote 
—whatever that man's’ character might be—and 
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therefore mailing her continuance at the Grange 
impossible, hull never onee occurred to him. Tiie 
man having been thoroughly got rid of, and nil idea 
of personal annoyance at an find, Mr Markham had 
dissociated her in hia mind from all relations with her 
first husband at once. The poor lady must have indeed 
thought often of lier sad ease, but lf.id put it* from 
her, probably, as something too horrible to be de.iL 
with justly; nevertheless, she was the first to see 
the rightness bf the path, which it. was my duty as a 
clergyman to point out to hot'll of them. If ever 
there whs a chse wherein spirit and letter seemed at 
war; if e”cr one wliorefn an innocent error seemed to 
be more terribly avenged tltim crime itself, I acknow¬ 
ledged that it was this of theirs. My heart was wrung 
tor them to its core, but I had no glimmer of doubt 
as to what was necessary for- them to do. Tenderly, 
but firmly, I put it before them; and before I bail 
done, Mrs Markham sighed tfl me that it was enough. 
‘1 go,’ said she, 1 dearest George, at once, while 1 
have still strength to travel.’ 

‘The vicarage, madam, is'of course your homo as 
long as you please.’ 

‘I thnnk you, dear My Grantley. hut 1 leave 
Woodislce,’ said she, ‘ aa far behind as possible this 
very night.’ , 

‘ And T,’ chimed in the good little old «mfcid, 
whom'wo had almost forgotten, she had been so silent 
a spectator —‘ and I with ydti, sister Jane, to the end 
of the world, if you will. Shu is my care, George, 
from henceforth, for I liavo wronged her in 'my 
heart.’ 

The squire’s grief whr terrible to witness ; but ho 
made no opposition)' Miss Markham had 'a small 
estate in a distant county, to which it was arranged 
that the two ladies should immediately remove, iloves 
were hurriedly packed, the travelling chariot ordered 
to the door; anil after such a leave-taking as I trust 
does not often fall to the lot of mortals, the invalid 
was lifted in, in a fainting state, and borne .away 
swiftly into the night. Darkly, indoftl,» : t fell upon 
the Grange, where the widower was lolt mourning 
for the wife that was yet alive. AYeckx and nVmths 
passed by, but lie would not he comforted, fi’lie 
sketch-book fin the table, the piano in the hall, 'the 
flowers tlinf fier-^’-aeuful hands had tepiled in and 
about the house, the garden wherein she had loved 
to busy herself, her favourite walks, the very pros¬ 
pect jvhieli her soul had so delighted in, were robbed 
of ah'their charms for him at once. Tears instead of 
smiles sprang forth at the sight of them, horroy was 
horn of them in place of joy—skeletons of their former 
solves wherefrom the glory had departed, and into 
which the Jife was no more breathed. As kind and 
as gooiC as ever, liis cheerfulness scorned quit,- to have 
forsaken him, and he was growing old at neart and 
gray on head apace. Mrs lieathcott*—for she had 
reassumed her former nan^e-^yvefcwrote one liiy to 
him, nor lie to her ; hut Ins sister corresponded with 
the squire daily, and to receive those letters and to 
talk with me and others who had known her-of his 
departed wife was his sole pleasure. . 

It was pome two years after *the separation of Mr 
and Mrs Markham, that I exchanged mySicarage at 
Woodislce for the summer nlonths, on account of the 
sickliness of my eldest elijld, for a parish on the sea- 
coast, and with much difficulty, I got the squire to 
accompany its. The novelty of the mode of life and 
scene were soineiKlat benefiting him, and long 
excursions on the water atfbrfling him most amuse¬ 
ment, I persuaded him to take them continually. One 
evening, while lie was thus employed, I was suddenly 
sent for to the beach, to see what could he done for a 
poor fallow who hnd fallen off the cliff. Vo wits, the 
.messenger told me ns we hurried along, a well-known 
accomplice of the smugglers 'infesting that part of the 


coast, and hnd met with this accident, it was supposed, 
w.liile signalling to some of them the approach of 
are venue cutter. A little crowd had gathered" round 
him on ,the shore, hut not evincing that sympathy 
which isusually felt among the poor in places of that 
sort for victims to theekcise-laws; they had, however, 
furnished him with a mattress, and were giving him 
water. lie was speechless, and scarcely sensible, they 
said ; but n glance at his terrified eyes as I came up 
| convinced mo to the contrary. t Mangled ns lie was about 
ttlic head, and altered by what appeared to mo to bo tho 
certain approach of death,' I recognised the wretched 
Heathcotc at once. He was borne, by my directions,, 
to tho’nearest cottage, and a man on horseback des- * 
patched for medical, help, although I saw it could bo 
little avail. I remained by bis bedside all through 
that night, and it was a fearful one. When the doctor 
told him that, without doubt, lie was a dying man, I 
thought it would have killed him on the instant, ‘I 
| have done everything that is horrible, and nothing 
j good my whole life long,? lie said. T gave him suell 
! comfort as I could with truth afford him, and urged 
I him to penitence and prayer. His murder, his 
' felony, am] whatsoever other crimes lie may have 
nmiinittcd, did not*seem to oppress him so heavily 
as liis treatment of his poor wife. ‘An angel, an 
angel,’ lie repeated constantly, ‘aftd I was a fiend to 
her. Markham, Markham, lie will mike her happy 
yet. Poor Jane!’ * Poor Jane!’ were his last words. 
When, after his burial, 1 told the squire this, lie was 
affected to tears. ‘ .My hatred ot' that rnan,’ said he, 
‘has stood between me* and heaven, I believe; but I 
forgive him all.’ 

In twelve months’ time from that forgiveness, he 
stood within this church upon the hill at Woodislee, 
and was married#-dresh unto Jane Heathcotc by me. 
It was a happier day than any of us hnd hoped to 
see at the Grange again; tho only person who shed 
a single tear was dear little Miss Markham, but that 
is her way of expressing intense satisfaction. Not a 
villager was there who did not rejoice in their joy, 
froiA the ancient clerk of eighty years, who kissed the 
bride's hand at tho door, to the little school-children 
who scattered flowers before her feet. There is very 
little else to tell. Besides, see, there comes toddling 
up to us a little fellow before whom nothing further 
must be said; a pleasant-looking, handsome lad with 
the smile—the old smile that is worn again now—of 
his niotha^ Once upon a time, I remember, sho 
said that she was happy not to have him; but they 
werifliotli glad at tho Grange, too, I think, to welcome 
the young squire. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MED'CAI, WOMEN. 

Ix a rreent number of our Jnnrnnl, we took occasion 
to make further i .imvn the very interesting history of 
the education of Dr Elizabeth Blackwell of New York; 
the first woman, or certainly the first Englishwoman, 
who has become a regular diplomaed physician. Such 
trials and difiiculties as that lady had to go through 
and overcome are now happily/’■•an cad<for all others 
oflier sol; who contemplate viSking themselves useful 
to humanity as healers of license. 

A female medical college—of the sort which l)r 
Blackwell in 184!) trusted to see instituted ‘ in course 
of time’—has been established at .Philadelphia for 
some seven years, and we hold in our hand the vale¬ 
dictory address to its students of Ann Preston, M.D., 
Profes^ir <}f Physiology and Hygiene. 

‘‘This seems to us‘to he a prudent as well as an 
eloquent composition. There is no indignant decla¬ 
mation about women’s wrongs or alleged intellectual 
inferiority, and no ambitious exultation at the idea of 
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‘medical men 1 being supplanted by medical women., A department of remunerative end virtuous activity 
The sphere of the new practitioners is declared to be is indeed thus opened, with very moderate outlay, 
niainlj' confined to the sufferers among their own sex, to females. And we cordially agree with Professor 
who ‘ are csplcially the victims of a wrong, hygienic Ann Preston, M. D., gliae those Tromen who shew 
condition, and need medical advisers with w[ioro they themselves competent for the medical profession, 
can commune freely,’ and fcy whom they can be deserve without doubt to succeed in it. ‘Fitness and 
physiologically instructed. In- the Appeal of the capaOiliiy will indicate, thoinselvcl against the worlds 
Corporators of tho college, affixed to the valedictory they are God’s endorsement of the rightfufnes? of anv 
address, this point is also judiciously urged : position.’ ’ 

‘Tilfcy consider that vjommi, ns a wife and mother, , 

pre-eminently needs a cly.ir understanding of the* exorcism of thk smoke fiend. m ■ 

functions of the human body and the moans of Aji act is to come into fSie^noxt mouth for the final 
preserving health; and that high-toned and intelligent pntting-down of smoke in factories, it becomes of 

• _1.. e.* tl.mu V..W n S...1 t. A. ....___ 


female physicians, from tlieir relations to their sex, 
must be most important iustrumguliditics in impart- 


mrse a point of wisdom with factory proprietors to 
pr-mnre for a change* which it will no longer he 


ing such knowledge, where it is most needed and \gtll , possible to avert; for, though, their reluctance to 


do the most good. 


make the required attdffttiofls has heretofore baffled 


‘it is well known that there is avast amount of local acts and local authorities, we apprehend that 
suffering among women, which is left without relief, this will no longer ho pifssiblo with a general act, any 
from the shrinking delicacy of its victims, and it is more than it was with t.hc proprietors of the Thames 
therefore a demand of humanity that women should steamers four years ago —all of which are now smoke* 
he put in possession of the requisite knowledge to less, innrb to the comlorf of tho public. IVo have no 


administer the required treatment in such cases.’ 


doubt that the old proverb, ‘where there is a will 


Indeed, among the more liberal nf*lhe faculty here j tie re is a way,’ will receirc fresh illustration on this 
in F.nglaml, we have often heafd it ailmiUed that . occasion. The old objections as to impossibility of 
women would he, for many reasons, far fitter medical j prevent mg smylco in eiigine-fnrn.ices without dindn- 
attendants upon tlteir own sex than men; 4 Imt,’ 1 islflngspowcr, can no longer hold, after what wq have 
add these ungalhuit sons of -.Ksc.ulapius, ‘ though we j seen on the* Thames, npd what wy see in many 
believe they have nerve and intelligence in plenty, J fyinaccg on land—onr owp, for example, where fur 
we fear their crotchets: we scarcely ever knew a j any pews past there lias been no smoko whatever, 
woman of mind without some J. wist ill it.’ | excepting tor a few minutes each time the Are is put 

Hr Ann Preston, however, atliirds an example of j oil atter an interval of work, and this without any' 
one who lias either been horn without the twist, oT | detriment to the efficiency of the machinery. Our 


whose professional education has enabled her con¬ 
siderably to rectify it; she gives satiifnctnry evidence. 


plan, thus proved so effectual, alid by which ten per 
n nt. of fad is saved, is Jeukes’s patent (revolving bars 


too, upon another maU*r, concerning which the ladies for slow feeding); but there are many other effective 


have been much maligned. 


plans, some of them perhaps even simpler,’ 1 ’ and it ■ is 


‘Notwithstanding the common reproach that women j likewise ascertained that, with ‘ample boiler-power, 
are ungenerous to women, and that they exhibit good draught, and a regulated and moderate admission 
pettiness in transactions of business, I am glad to he of air into the furnace,’ there can lie no offensive 
able to tell you that in my intercourse wall them I amount of Vint'kc. There will, therefore, he lio valid 
have found, with few exceptions, the reverse tfi be excuse for breach of the law. Its viol dors must be 
true: nobleness, generosity, and sympathy all unhoped held ns makimf p] liiyninfcs.ion that they refuse to take 
for, have been largely manifested, and my professional a liftle trouble and incur a little expense to save the 
experience has deepened my respect and regard for puWie from this intolerable uuisauecvjpd they will 
woman aud for humanity. stand the ciyiseqiienees. 

* Ladies, if you prove yourselves capable and worthy. • Wo most earnestly hope that there will ho no 
as we believe you will, society is ready to receive | siackncsF on any hand in carrying out the behests 
you; on every side the demand for your services is of the act. The physical aminynncq Sbught <0 be 


becoming more imperative. 


put donn is ‘gross, open, palpable,’ leaving no eTcuse 


‘But you must not expect a lucrative practice to for neglect of remedial measures; but it requires ,, 
spring up in a day. Solid siipeislriictures are the only a little reflection to see that there arc also 
work of time; and slowly, carefully, woman also must | moral and social consequences of smoke, and these 
work her way, building up tho reputation which is of no light importance. In large towns msicli exposed 


her professional capital.’ 


to smoke—Manchester and Liverpool form Marked 


The opposition which these female practitioners examples—we everywhere see a tendency of the 
have had to encounter lus, of course, been very con- upper class of people to live in places by themselves 
sideroble; and even now the prflfessor wnras her oiit*of town, the iof tlfc.movement being 
class of the unacknowledged, or but hull-acknou lodged, to get pure air. That the smoke is the main grieV- 
position which they must needs occupy. ‘That sym- unco sought to he avoided, becomes evident when we 
pathy and assistance from older members of the view the case of a city like Kdmburgh, not much pol- 
fhiternity, which the inexperienceif practitioner so luted by smoke, where we find no similar tendency, 
much needs, will indeed be given you bv many of the There, thc a i>cople re'illy live in town. Now, when 
wise and good*:•ei'PT^jow, numbers of tlmse who are families are tints disjnfayd, and for any intercourse a 
recognised as standiiy^unong the highest in the large space lips to be traversed, it becomes impossible to 
profession will meet youVreely in consultation; but Imre :pi easy and inexpensive style of entertainment: 
still we cannot ignore tho fact that, as a body, pliysi- hence :rti encouragement to ultra-luxurious habits— 
cians have not yet welcomed woman into their ranks itself a great evil. The worse evil, however, is, that 
as a needful or desirable auxiliary.’ the cultivated and intelligcnt'^lasscs are wholly 

The witolo cost for two or more courses of lectures separated after four or five o’clock every day from 
and for graduation at this Vl-jladflphia college is ruily^ the mass of their fellow-citizens, who, thus deserted, 

175 dollars. And lor the encouragement of tlms^-•-- 

whose means will not allow of die usual expenditure, * The system of revolving Bars necessitates tho use of a kind of 
six students will be admitted annually on the pay- coal which .toes not form large *«»•«» (cHnkois), ,« these .nuke 
^ x ^ _ _• J a choke at vrn.it is culled tho bridge. \\ here the suitable coal 

ment of twenty dollars per session, exclusive of tiic canno t h 0 got ut u moderate price, it will of course become 
matriculation, demonstrators, and graduation fees, necessary to rcsovt to some otner plan. 
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seek amusements and indulge in tastes of their own, 
wholly free of the moral element which an upper 
class cun impart. A separation of sympathies also' 
becomes unavoidable, and thur it may be that revo¬ 
lutions are partly prepared for even by so apparently 
insignificant an agent as —tmofee. If this fiend, then, 
can be cliectually {nit down in our large industrial 
cities, $e conceive that an improvement is effected, 
not merely in ,our daily physical experiences, but in 
our social and political estate. . 

, i j * 

DAS SECHSE LA’UTEN, ,OK THE SIX 
O’CLOCK BELL. 

Ir the present age, when practical usefulness and 
scientific inventions are driving poeLry and imagi¬ 
nation from the field, the dttl customs and festivals 
of former ages arc rapidly disappearing. Wo are 
not amongst those who desfre to mourn over the 
departure of ‘ the good old times.' If, with the 
sports and pastimes of former days, something of 
light-hearted mirth and fun* has passed away from 
this worky-day world of ours, we believe it is 
only the shadow we have lot t, and that the substance 
still remains; wo believe that with fewer stated 
periods for festal enjoyment, man is n happier, nobler 
being .than in the days of tourneys and nfarrj's- 
dancings, of May-poles nn t d mumming^. But we 
would not have the memory of tiiese things die; they 
are interesting as signs of the times ; and indications 
of national manners, customs, and feelings, deserve 
a place more important than is usually assigned them 
in the pages of history. These fetes, which melt 
under the progress ot* civilisation like snow before the 
mid-day sun, still linger in some parts of Europe, and 
are cherished hy the inhabitants of certain districts nr 
towns with fond reverence. One of these nation;!! 
festivals which prevails still at Zurich, is curious and 
interesting enough to merit especial notice. It is 
called ‘Das Sechse Liiulcn, or the Sij: o’clock Bell.’ 
TliB custom has existed from time immemorial, and 
its origin remains a matter of dispute. , 

Those who refer its comineucqpicnt 'to a historical 
event, tell of a time when Zurich, having expefled 
from its couigsL'^cortain men obnoxious to the suite, 
was threatened into' an attack from these i inlcontents, 
who incited the neighbouring Counts of Hnpsburg 
and Toggenburg'to join them in their trd.ieiieroir; 
desist. TI 16 plot was defeated by the penetration 
of the boatman employed to ferry them across the 
Limmat, who, detecting in their words and gestures 
something which savoured of treason to his beloved 
city, contrived to sink the boat, and bury the con¬ 
spirators in (the waters. Meantime, a boy who had 
been concealed behind a large stove, had overheard 
words which betrayed the treacherous plan, and 
conveyed intelligence of it to the burgomaster; the 
great beil of the, church -'■akirni, and quickly 

the inhabitants flew to arms: those conspirators wiio 
had escaped drowning were met by men prepared for 
their reception, and speedily put to the swofd. A 
walled-up door was formerly sligwn in the church, <‘.s 
a memento of the bloody night, through phieh some 
traitors attempted in vain ty force a passage to stop 
the ringing of the bell. This account of <Mio origin of 
the Sechse Liiuten is accepted by many; who affirm 
that on the anniversary of that day of deliverance, 
a kind of carnival wnaheld in the town. 

Another version^and one more consistent, wc 
believe, with probability, is, that it was a festival 
in honour of the approach of spring. When the sun 
begins to rise higher and higher it the heavens, and 
the winter is retiring before Bis warm and life-giving 
-Wwp 19 , then the peopte rejoice with great jd/; and on 
1 fi«t Monday after the spring equinox, tlie fete is 
d. On tilts day, the belrof the principal church 


begins to toll at six o’clock p.n., and continues its 
ewening chiming until the autumnal equinox returns. 
Those alone who know what a winter amidst snowy 
mountains is, can comprehend the joy of the Swiss 
peasants .when the dajyj begin to lengthen, and the 
Min penetrates for a few more hours daily the "deep 
recesses of the valleys. Nature, which ‘has so long 
presented ono monotonous and dreary aspect, puts 
forth new signs of life; green leaves appear, aiyl tiny 
flowers peep above the siiqw ; the meadows look 
fresh, and the birds begin, their sweet spring songs; 
the snow yields its place to verdure; and the brnojes, 
forced from their icy fetters, dance as if from joy. There 
the human heart rejoices too; the intercourse between 
tiic mountain haiftlctr and the towns, so long suspended 
by» snow-drifts, is resumed; and man once more 
meets hia fellow-man in the market-place or in the 
church. Surely it is a season for joy and thanks¬ 
giving ; and as a celebration of this return of life and 
gladness, we are inclined to regard the Sechse Liiuten. 

It is impossible to fix ‘any date to the commence¬ 
ment of this festival; it seems to have been held 
annually, mid reminds us strongly of the ancient 
German festivities with which the return of spring 
was hailed—remnaiAs of which may still he fount! 
in the Stcicriunrk, Silesia, and Boljemia, &c. Here, as 
there, the fir-tree—usually associated with Christmas 
in other parts of Germany—plays a conspicuous part; 
it is decorated with garlands and bright ribbons, and 
carried through the town by girls dressed in white. 

The Zurich records furnish accounts of the various 
modes in which the Sechse Liiuten has been cele¬ 
brated. The ceremonies observed were in some 
points always the same, hilt additions and variations 
were made each year, which prevented monotony. 
The Ziinfte or gtiilds of the different trades under¬ 
took the chief management. The freemen or livery 
of each guild assembled in their respective halls to 
share the mid-day and evening meals; the rooms 
were ornamented with boughs, garlands, and stream¬ 
ers ; and as the six o’clock evening-bell tolled its first 
note of welcome to the spring, the halls, brilliantly 
illuminated within and without, resounded with 
shouts and toasts, songs and speeches. Processions 
were formed, and one particular hall having been 
selected as the place of rendezvous, the guilds 
assembled there. A silver goblet, chosen from the 
plate-chest of the corporation, was borne by tho 
leaders in the procession, filled with sparkling wine, 
and quaffed in sign of tho amity and harmony 
existing amongst the trades. 

While these processions and festivities were 
enacted, the hills around the town were ’blazing 
with huge bonfires, in one of which an effigy of 
Winter was burnt. The figure represented n decrepit 
old man, with hoary hair, and a long snowy beard, 
enveloped' in warm wrappings. It was homo about 
the town amidst’’universal derision and contempt; 
and finally, 6 uspi. uled over an enormous fire, it was 
consumed, while the people shouted for joy, and 
piled fresh straw, and fagots on the flame, until not a 
vestige was left of poor old Winter but a heap of 
burnt-out ashes. 

These are the usual ceremar ''j!Tof the fSto which 
are alwtfys observed, whije^fach year some new 
sport is invented, adding fresh interest to the 
scene. These often take their rise in political events, 
local reforms, or social changes. The custom had 
fallen somewhat into disrepute, when, in 1819 a.d., it 
was revived with fresh vigour; oncf from this time it 
seems to, have flouHshfd in unbroken prosjierity. 
Sqmetifcies, one guild took the lead, sometimes 
another; the processions were ordered with much 
care and forethought; beautiful coloured lamps were 
borne by the members 0 / the corporations, on which 
were painted their aims'and the insignia of their 
c. • 
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trade; banner* were embroidered, the hall* beauti¬ 
fully .decorated, acenic representations given ef 
historical events, the costume* for which were 
carefully prepared; declamation* nnd speeches both 
grave and gay were held, aqd imagination tasked 
each 5'cnr to produce some novelty. While the citi¬ 
zens were thus busy in* their guilds, the people caught 
the spirit, and added their part to the gaieties of the 
scene. _ Early in the morning, boats, adorned with 
flags, and steamers filled with peasants from the 
neighbourhood, arrived, aU.ni gala costume, and the* 
stwefs swarmed with festive groups. 

,* In 1830, for the first time, processions passed 
through the streets in broad daylight, with bands of 
music, all who joined in them being attired in the 
costumes of the olden times. In 1838, tho gttild#jf 
the smiths undertook to solemnise a political change 
which had taken place in the canton, in which a young 
Zurich had been actively engaged in destroying old 
customs; in grief for these innovations, the guilds, 
headed by the smiths, bore*their colours in funeral- 
procession to an elevated spot above tho town, and 
buried them beneath a group of lime-trees.. 

We shall endeavour to give a more fie tailed account 
of two of these singular festival^ each of which was 
characterised by peculiar and interesting ceremonies. 
On one occasion, after a very severe winter, during 
which great hardships lmd been endured by the 
Swiss people, there seemed an unusually eager desire 
to make the Scchsc Liiutcn brilliant and imposing. 
As tho spring broke with j£s promise of warmer 
days, and iclief front the pressure of want, the jo> of 
tho people was unbounded ; a general enthusiast^ 
pervaded all parties: crowds filled the streets; and 
beggar and burgher, peasant and townsman, joined 
heart and soul in the iSjoicings andb’estivities. 

By noon, the burghers, in their plain but honour¬ 
able craftsman-dresses, were seen hastening to meet 
their brethren at the well-furnished tables in their 
halls. After tho dinner was ended, it had been 
arranged that the visits to the difl'erent guilds should 
then be paid, rather than defer them until the everting. 
The processions were marshalled accordingly. First 
came the butchers, in tho full costume of their trade, 
attended by their apprentices, dressed as maidens; 
twenty-five of these hold butchers’ bojs bore on their 
shoulders a gigantic sausage, measuring fifty feet in 
length, and containing three hundredweight of the 
best pork, veal, and beef; across its aldennnuir pro¬ 
portions Iny two huge knives and forks, which 
subsequently served in the carving and distributing 
slices among the people. Next came the fishermen 
and boatmen, carrying on a large pole a fish of enor¬ 
mous dimensions; this proved to be a sham specimen 
of the finny tribes, which, when ripped up, showered 
abroad a quantity of perches and smaller fry, composed 
of sugar and sweetmeats. Amongst the bakers, a prize 
had been offered for the heat amf largest loaf; and 
in their procession, these prize-loaves were placed 
on gaily decorated carts, bearing other specimens of 
tlie skill of the Zurich bakers. TIjp largest of these 
loaves was two feet wide, and ten feet long, and 
weighed 2C0 pound s. Those guilds were succeeded 
by others toiWiffiffifilSja to he mentioned particularly, 
each one benriug spc^Vus of their particular trade 
—in wine, cheese, tobacco, and other wares. Before 
each division, ft silver vessel was borne, filled to the 
brim with sparkling wine. About five o’clock, all 
tho processions, after parading the town, formed into 
one line, and proceeded to the Baugarten—a kind 
of park on the shores of thf lalte. Here the sausage 
was cut up and, with the other good things, dispensed 
among the admiring crowds; and soon the bell was 
heard pealing forth its solemn tones, calling on all 
to join in one song of universal thanksgiving. As 
the evening advanced, and the shadows deepened into 


night, 'fires blazed from the hills, fireworks shot 
their brilliant lights of varied tint high into the air, 
and the quiet star* shone brightly down on the 
scene—all lay reflected in the traifquil water* of the 
lake. Night deepened, tho fire* were burned ant, 
the rockets were spent,*th* lamps dimly flickered, the 
crowdb returned to t^cir various homes; another 
winter had been dismissed into the abyta fflf time, 
and a new summer was opening on the joyous anfl 
grateful people. , .' 

1 The next Seehse LUuten wo propose to describe 
was .celebrated in Expectation ball been highly 

raised: it was noisud abroad'that preparation* were 
■ring made on a scale of'magniliccnce unequalled in 
former years. On the* morning of the 7th of Apri^ 
the city began to fill; steam-vessels from all part* of 
the lake arrived, bringing’ crowds of passengers; gay 
motley groups of peasants in their pretty picturesque 
costumes, ladies in fashionable attire; officers,’priests, 
people of all ranks and ages. Hundreds of little boats 
covered the waters, and train after train brought new 
multitudes of eager spectators by the railway. This 
now means of conveyance, hut recently established in 
the country, tempted tl^msands from all parts of 
Switzerland, so that Zurich had never before seen 
her streets so (Jpusely crowded. 

flitkerlo, these annual festivals had been peculiarly 
local in thcii* character; this year, for tho firsf time, 
l|)oy assumed a cosmopolitan form. ’ The march of 
civilisation was felt even in* the remote cantons of the 
republic; the spirit of innovation—that restless sprite 
whose influence no nation can resist—asserted her 
right to slurc in the Seehse Liiutcn of Zurich. The 
guilds, inspired by one idea, agreed to urtite in carry¬ 
ing it out in the best manner possible, and the result 
surpassed all expectation. Zurich was to bo regarded 
nb the centre-point of all the railways in the world ; 
trains were supposed to arrive from all the four 
quarters of the globe, healing deputations from all 
nations mid peoples, who subsequently forming into 
processions,*pitraileil the streets. Switzerland, ’gith 
the strong prejudices peculiar to her national cha¬ 
rade?, had loifg opposed the introduction of railways: 
at length one or two lines bad been constructed, and 
the' wild whistle of the locomotive, llie whizzing 
and hissing^f the steam, were lieaui"i (Bounding amidst 
her mountains and valleys, disturbing their peaceful 
tranquillity, yet bearing in their train blessings 
undreamed of by the alarmed inhabitants. It jvas a 
happy thought to mark this epoch; to tiring before the 
Swi«s people thus assembled from all parts the advant¬ 
ages which intercourse with other countries would 
bring their own, and, in sport, present them with 
pictures suggestive of so much future benefit. 

The hour appointed lor the opening of the festivities 
approached; every window and balcony was filled; 
the streets and roofs of the houses presented a dense 
nines of heads; iltfv/jjiiljJ-halls gay with banner*-; 
music sounding everywhere; and all was gaiety and 
expectation. Suddenly tho sound as of a rushing 
wind • was heard; smoke furled in dense clouds 
from the chimney, the whistle shrieks, and the huge 
engine upnears in Sight, the Miraeula Spectacula, 
covered with tho flags of the federal states. Eight 
carriages followed in itsVear: tlie northern and north¬ 
eastern trains; the eastivn and south-eastern; tho 
southern and south-western ; thp western and north¬ 
western, bringing people from every Country lying 
between the poles and the equator. Soon the streets 
were alive with the various groujA which these trains 
had conveyed. * • 

To describe tire scenes which now followed each 
other in quick succession would he impossible; every 
moment ebrought a new party under notice, all 
mingling in seeming confusion, yet each retaining its 
individuality. In the uAthern car arrived groups in 
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full costume from the Black Forest, from Saxony and 
Mecklenburg. &c.; here was seen a wedding-party 
from the rich AI ten burgli or peasantry, with gaily 
dressed maidens rfnd gallant^ on horseback; there, 
a gala coach filled with Hamburg merchants and 
brokers, with a shipful of VierKindern (the people who 
live in the neighbourhood of Hamburg;. These'were 
followed by Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians; and 
bringing tip the whole, Mr and Mrs Esquimaux were 
seen, seated in a fur-covered sjodge drawn by six 
panting dogs. The north-eastern division scut forth 
vine-growers Irom the distficts of the grape; a gay 
summer-party from Munich; carriages, laden some 
with nobles, some with (feasants, lrom Bohemia; 

S erlin with her Kladdcrudaksch (the ‘Punch’ of 
emiany), guarded by a policeman in Prussian 
uniform; Polish droschkies,* , acfc6iiipanio(l by noble-, 
men on horseback. Then came the Emperor of all 
the Bnssius, surrounded hy'his staff and guard of 
honour, Cossacks and Razmiks ; while a huge 
Russian carriage filled with nobles, a cart with 
serfs, brought up the rear. Ci’rom the arctic regions 
there were Tongenese and Finlanders with their rein¬ 
deer sludges, mid the whole summer establishment of 
a Knniselmtka family. Amongst the eastern com¬ 
panies were seen tlm brave lads and, lasses of the 
Tyrol and Steicrmark, with Viennese citizens in. gtiy 
attirea marriage-party from Appcnzell nml St (hill; 
proud Hungarian magnates' in their splendid ga!;i 
costume, on horseback; horse and cattle dealers iripn 
the Carpathians, and in their suite a troop of dark- 
eyed gipsies. The east sent forth her fair Circassians, 
Tatars on foot and horseback, with wandering fami¬ 
lies in tentcfl wagons; even the Celestial Empire 
deigned to furnish representatives for this great 
world’s assembly. A Chinese fair was arranged, an 1 
a mandarin in solemn state was borne in rich eastern 
litter; mill a Japanese general followed, attended by 
the clang of martial music. New elements camo to 
the'fete with the southern train—Italian serenades 
audf carnival antics, bright eyes glancing, and soft 
mandolines keeping time to merry dancing feet; 
English tourists in Italy, brignmls.nud Swiss guards; 
a strain of delicious church-music, wafted, one knCw 
not how, froi mRn me; peasants from the Campngiiaiu 
all tlie glow ingcoTiyr.ffs of the rainbow ; pilly.rari, friars, 
and monks; luzzaroni nnd Neapolitan fishermen, 
Calabrians mid Corsicans. The new civilisation oil 
the soptli-easf, headed by the Sultan Abdul Moschid, 
seated in a carriage surrounded by his new Christian 
allies; fair creatures from the harem, for this day 
unveiled, nml exposing their charms to vulgar cycs<; 
deputies from the Suez. Canal commission, marching 
under a liugq, umbrella borne by Egyptian attendants; 
grotesque Bashi-bnzouks. Greeks, pious pilgilms to 
the shrine of Mecca, Bedouins of the desert—all 
following in the sultan’s train. Then came the 
dreamy flre-worshfpper, tljg. Jj'foqtior of Zoroastqr; 
the Indian nabob'iit his palanquin; a carriage filled 
with colonists -from Sydney ; and Lola Montes, with 
her graceful arts and wiles, taming the savages of 
New Holland. Alrica, too, sent Arabs from Sahara) 
Algerine pirates, and the dark* negro from Nubia, 
with Caffres ami Hottentots fi6m the south. Then 
ciune the aborigines from New Zealand p ud South- 
sea Islands, tattooed and dwiped in ieatlic s. Ii; the 
south-western division came Savoyard boy») with 
marmot9, ami organs, and plaster-casts; a bridal- 
party from tlie south of France; muleteers und 
herdsmen from the Sierra Neqada, smugglers from 
the Spanish coasts, and piccadors ready equipped 
for the bull-fight. Tlie Spanish islands wero repre- 
slave-drivers nnd pkuitcrs, and ids serene 
Soulocque from Ilayti, nttcudcdewitli His 
JtywSky suite; merchants from Bueiios Ayres; and 
’ giants from Patagonia. ' 


The birth of a young heir to tho Frencli imperial 
crown was marked by a stork bearing a child ,in its 
bill, while market-women (dames de la ]ialle) brought 
gilts to grace the event; Paris sent her grisettes and 
students,,soldiers and civilians; and the peace con¬ 
gress—at that time sitting in Paris—was duly repre¬ 
sented ; the four great western powers solemnly 
seated in an open carriage, with Prussia anil Pied¬ 
mont standing as footmen behind, and Eliliu Burritt 
and Cobden sitting on the box attired like Mercuries, 
h'ich bearing a palm-branch, tlie accompanying ser¬ 
vants dressed in green, the livery of hope. IiPtf’c 
western train was Barniim, with his wondrous shows; 1 
while Mexicans and, Bed Indians closed the procession. 
England came in*tlm north-western division, with her 
wix"vers and colliers; the queen and prince-consort 
in an open carriage; mil or s and milady s, boxers and 
engineers; a faithful impersonation of John Bull 
accompanied by Punch; while Irish beggars nnd 
Scotch sans culottes brought up the rear. The pro¬ 
cessions took more than four hours to puss through 
tlie streets of Zurich. Thu whole was closed by an 
eiiuiinons cosmopolitan omnibus, and a peace-battery, 
from which i(ciui fired amongst the people rounds of 
shot, consisting of little rolls of bread. The evening’s 
amusements were terminated, as u;uial, by’corporation 
visits to tlie various guild-halls; toasts were drunk, 
speeches made; and thus ended the curious and 
interesting festival of the Seclise Liiutcu of 1830. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MOWING. 

• Ai.i. sbiiunering in (lie morning shine, 

And ihamonilnl with ilew. 

And quivering with the scented wind 
That thrills its green heart through— 

The little' field? the .smiling field 
With all its tinners a-Mowing, 

How happy looks the golden field 
The day before the mowing! • 

All siill ’ncatli the departing light, 

■ Twilight—though void of stats, 

Save where, low westering, Venus sinks 
From the red eve of Mars; 

How peaceful sleeps tho silent field. 

With all its beauties glowing, 

Half stirring—like a child in dreams— 

The* night before the mowing. 

Sharp steel, inevitable hand, 

Cut keen—cut kind ! Our field 
i Vo know full well must he laid low 
Before if fragrance yield. 

Plenty, and mil th, and honest gain 
Its blameless death bestowing— 

And yet we weep, and yet we weep, 

The night before the mowing 1 

Tim qunsrioN iif.z'vveen' tub farmers and birds. 

The truth seem' to lie this: during the spring, birds 
do great good by killing insects on which they feed 
themselves and their young; but when the corn is ripe 
in the ear, and rev.dy to shed out, the crowds of birds 
which flutter about on the tops of the stalks are said to 
beat out tlie grain in large quantity jthich tails on the 
ground, and is wasted. Younu^f ,'ft’ds shoTTld be killed 
down before harvest; there/silb generally bo enough 
left to breed in the spring. Something analogous may 
be said as to rabbits. They do very little harm, if any, 
except when the corn begins to form its stalk, and when 
the green crops, as pens, tares, &c., begin to start; then 
they do considerablcMnuiage. They should therefore be 
killed down during wilder, few only being left to breed. 
—Correspondent of Notes und Queries. 
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9 a hypocritical piece*)f"composition it was when all 
was done, and how it smelled of india-rubber where 


LETTERS. was done, and how it smelled of iudia-u 

There are few things liy which tlic flight of time is they had tried to crascThe pencil-tnarlts! 


more sensibly measured than by the difference of 
feeling with which at variotjs periods of our lives we 
indite or receive Letters. In the dawn of life, indeed, 
ns ut its close, wt have the greatest •unwillingness to 
set pen to paper at all; but tho•causes of the disin¬ 
clination are quite different. Ill those very early 
times, we are not perhaps confident about our ;« and 
< 7 »; whether our la should have a loop in them, or 


‘ illr di-ur Papa ajtt> Mamma —I nm very well and 
happy here, for Minervsf Hall is indeed a home to us; 
but £ shall of course he very delighted to see you 
again. This is to inform you that the holidays 
begin upon tho Friday after next, when Doctor 
WJiardcem wilf give out the prizes in the schoolroom 
at half-past ^nuc, D.V. Tho Earl of Rcddifornnimnn 
has consented, with his “usual urbaifity, to take tho 


• , , , 1111 • •..» • luiioviuvu, t'iui iiio uouiti ui raiiuy. w Aiinu vuu 

whether the personal pronoun should be a l.tt o * or a ^ j , T gllall plAao llly (]ear pnrellt a, 
lag one. Our .pell.ng is entirely phonetic ; and maybe , . tti a * rize . D „* tor n J Mrt whaekem desire 

«'A nro nrtf. nnermspimis nf •mil* w’flllr, nf pftr Pl'Pll . .... 


wo are not unconscious of •bur want of car oven n j ut() C ‘ ]VC , 
for the attainment of that accomplishment; while, Ai ) p ^ 

addition, we are sure to have some misunderstanding r , • *, 

with our own nnriulo finger, winch the writing-master 
requires us to straight*.!, and wliicls Nature as impe- Tt was a pi 
ratively demands shall be kept bent. Unhappy' epoch tliat in thost 
of pothooks and hangers, how well do we remember Then the 


mu to give you their kind compliments; and believe 
me to ho your dutiful and affectionate son, Jami:s 


ft was a pleasure to write even such an epistle ns 
tliat in those times, because of the holidays it heralded. 
Then the Letters we rtceicctl at school, how unex- 


it! when we could not persuade our teacher that a eeptiomibly welcome they were to us, especially if they 
child could possibly be near-sighted, and ‘Sit up, sir! weighed so.icAliat heavier than usual, ami ennniggly 
in'll you sit up, sir?’ sounded so implacably iif our and safely imbedded in the sealing-wax there was 
ear?. How nose and eliin followed closely that serious found the desired half-sovereign ; or if they conveyed 
pen of ours in all its rounded turns and exquisite tidings of ‘a parcel"—expression delightful in its 
up-strokes! llow our lips, through a sense of the vefy vagueness—already despatched_iny dearest 
overwhelming importance of the task, formed them- Jemmy’ by* the carrier, the confPnts of which wero 
selves into the shape for whistling—when whistling, to ho equally divided with our brother Bob. Alas! 
goodness knows, was far from our thoughts -as it what memories the sight of one of tlmeejetters would 


delicately dotted the is! How our whole face accom¬ 
panied its horizontal movements, when it crossed— 


awaken now; what regrets! what teftrs! WeSsotne- 
timgs grudged poor Bob that equal share of his; wo 


not the Rubicon, but—tho Tees! Still, what we had j isere glad when there were pots of gooseberry-jam 
to write, we wrote willingly enough; albeit, for the i sent—Bob didn’t like gooseberrieg—and on all ocen- 
above reasons, and because composition itself was not sions drove too hard a bargain with him,the being tho 
at tliat time a very easy matter, our epistles were not youngest. He never grew to manhood and to ‘Robert,' 
of the longest; the paper superficies they covered hut lived unij died; and will be ever known among 
was indeed considerable, but they did not in those the rest of us—who are thinning by this time sadly-.— 
early scliool-days contain much epistolary matter: as*our boy-brother, ‘Tsob. # There w’ere no such asso- 

, „_ T __ ., __ . . , .. eiations about those school-letters then. 


‘ My dear Ma —I am very well so is bob all our tin 
is gone, a cake would not be uiiesceptable we dont 
get enough to eat dear Ma indeed. Love to I’a and 
Nero who i Jjap*.ftUooked after.—Your dutiful and 
aifectionatc son, Jems^^ • 

Wc always accomplished that * dutiful and affec¬ 
tionate* without mistake, on account of our having to 


In »ur adolescence, letter-tinting was even a blytlier 
matter still. There w as then never any necessity com¬ 
pelling us jo it. Out of the abundance of our heart, 
the pen indited. Our Impest thoughts, fresher far than 
afterwards-i-nnd not less true, perhaps, though some- 
wliat*cyide^-flowed from its without efTott and without 
fear. Wlmt aspirations had wo a’t that 3>och, which— 


send off a ‘holiday letter’ at the conclusion of every to our present slmme, bo it confessed—our cheeks would 
half-year, which ended with those adjectives. Doctor burn with self-eontergpt to hear‘now uttered by the 
"Whaekem himself set the c|py*if this for the whojc friend to whom we wrote them; ntjli lie againTind the 
school, and looked over our shoulders srith’paiq/ul like radiant visious, and laid before our sympathising 
frequency during the epistolary process. What a eyes his own fond dreafns of life. What vigour, wlmt 
number of flue sheets, with lines so carefully ruled elasticity? what overflow of genial humour one must 
for us, did wc spoil with blots and errors; ami what have then possessed to lave filled whole pages gratis 
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No«r, unless compelled by direst need, we never catch 
ourselves leaning over ibolecap, except for a consider¬ 
ation. 

Love-letters — what a spkindiil occupation the 
writing of those was wont to ( be! How pleasant to 
issue from our mpntal mint a thoc.saud honeyed 
synonyms for the Beloved Olvfect t How we liiigerefi 
over each soft expression, toying with it tenderly as 
though it wcre'dtsblf the lialf-angplie being to whom it 
was addressed 1 

She is sixteen stone by tftis time, and.her (second) 
husband's name is Potts, a jlrysattcr; but that dread 
future was, in mercy, unrevealed to us at one-niul- 
tVenty. 

Jones was in love'with her frlso; and I have got 
one or two of liis letters now, which the dear girl let 
me have at that time, in the strictest confidence. 

What an unsuspecting, generous, impulsive, affec¬ 
tionate young fellow lie mqpt have been! (I hope 
Jones has not got any of mine, composed about the 
same epoch). Wizened, Ijloodless, grasping little 
money-seeker that he is, how could he have ever 
concocted such epistles ! I can't fancy him inditing 
anything beyond ‘Received yours of the 24 th instant,’ 
and ‘I am, gentlemen, your most obedient bumble 
servant;’ by which he mer.ns their commercial rival, 
and most uncompromising foe. ' 

I wonder whether it would be possible for a man to 
write a bond fide, love-letter to a wife; I menu, of 
course, to bis own wife, for in the case of another's 
(we have heard) the thing is practicable, and even 
easy enough. One couldn’t have the face to call ln-r 
an angel, although one might wish her in heaven ; and 
as to her being addressed as a fairy —think of Belinda 
PottS, and a fairy of sixteen stone! The ljnnd- 
wri/ing of dearest Belinda rescmhlfcd «.a slanting 
shower of summer-rain; and when it was crossed, ns 
it very often was, by another shutting khower, ft was 
rather difficult to decipher. T think, however, that 
only enlianc«4«£l]g' interest of her delicious meaning, 
which came out, when it did come, alKhe fresher, 
like a flower from the mist. I could detect ^er long- 
looked-for cojnmunications by more than one organ of 
sense''before they left the postman’s hand; their 
envelopes being pink, and redolent of patchouli. That 
was how I discovered that Belinda was corresponding 
with young Hitchins, as well as with myself and 
Jones. Hitching was her first husband, and r m away 
with her from her paternal roof. I should like to see 
any unassisted individual attempting ,to run away 
with the present Mrs Potts. ^ f 

When Cupid Kas once Imparted, taking with him 
the golden pen and the red (heart's blood) ink, there 
is no more joy in Letters! They henceforth betVme a 
matter of business only and pf compulsion. IV'e 
strive to trick the post-pfliee .by making a single 
stamp do double duty, and, or the other hand, grudge 
bitterly having to pay the least over-weight in tire 
communications of our friends. , ' 

In our mafried and settled condition the postman 
becomes to us a daily nuisance. He brings earnest 
manuscripts from our wife’s brother, who is in want of 
a hundred and fifty pounds for a special purpose, 
after which, he says, he will be (.n honour to the 
finally; affectionate notes from our moLljer-in-law, 
who Is looking forward to spending three or four 
months with her dearest Jemima, and her James, who 


seeius like her very own blood; circulars from 
obsritable societies, who ‘make no apology for appeal¬ 
ing to Our sense of Christian duty’ /there are no 
such satirists as your philanthropic people). Worst 
of all—because reminding us in the crudest possible 
manner of the genial past— cpllege bills for wine, 
cigars, or other vanity we had fondly deemed to have 
been paid for years ago. 

Then, as we grow to bo more and more of a 
tytterfamifias, more and more bills; we groan in 
spirit as our delighted daughters hasten at that Uve'.aJ 
‘rat-tat’ (rustling those expensive morning-dresses of 1 
theirs), to open.tli’e letter-box. What contents they 
brjng us, to spoil our matutinal meal, and to impair 
a digestion which is already in the most artificial 
state imaginable.' 

Here they are. Bill, Bill, Business, Circular 
(social), Circular (religious), Death (Poor Smith gone; 
our own ago, too, within six months or so, and similar 
habit of body ; horrible!), Bill, Bill (‘I wish, Jemima,’ 
tossing it ojer tu the wife of our bosom, ‘you would 
dress the girls more like young people of moderate 
means, and less like balloons; I won’t pay for such 
foolery, that’s flat), Mother-in-law (‘Here’s your 
mother coming apt in; let her pay for them'). Business, 
Brother-in-law, Bills. 

Alas, this laughing mask of ours conceals a sad 
countenance. The satirist of our own day who calls 
<A«1 letters the best satires in the world speaks a fright¬ 
ful truth. Unlock the old chest full of them, the old 
drawer, or the old desk, and cast your eye ove$ the 
yellowing rubbisll it contains. ‘'Open the worn covers, 
superscribed in the forgotten handwritings, and read 
the once welcome words spoken by hearts that have 
long been changed: your mistress's, ‘ she that married 
the nabob, and for whom you now care no more than 
for Queen Elizabeth;’or your beloved sister’s—ah, 

* bow you clung to one another until you quarrelled 
about the twenty-pound legacy! ’ This humour of 
the modern humorist is terribly grim 1 

A genius, of our own day likewise, but of a very 
different kind, has written something worthier than 
this upon the subject of Old Letters—‘of those fallen 
leaves which keep their green (he calls them), the 
nobl<5 letters of the dead.’ He shews himself sitting 
alone in his chamber at late eve, when the rest of 
the house have retired, and when, without, ‘the white 
lsine glimmer, and the trees lay their dark arms 
about tlie field,' reading aloud the old letters of his 
dead friend: when, strangely on the silence broke 
the sib-nt-speaking words, and strange was Love's 
dumb cry, defyii.: Change to test his worth; and 
strangely spoke the faith, the vigour, bolt! to dwell 
on doubts that (Jrive the coward back, and keen, 
through wordy snares, to track Suggestion to her 
inmost cell; and word by word, ap.-J.Jine by line, the 
dead map touched him frotp^Jno past, and flashed 
his living’ soul on his—— ."fii'us be held awful con¬ 
verse, till the doubtful dusk revealed the knolls once 
more, where, couched at ease, the white kine glim¬ 
mered, and the trees laid their dark arms about the 
field: till, fcucked - from out the distant gloom, a 
breeze began to tremblefo’er the large leaves of the 
sycamore, and fluctuate all the still perfume; and 
gathering fresblier overhead, rocked the full folinged 
elms, snd swung the heavy-folded rose, and flung the 
liljes to and fro, and said, ‘ the dawn, the dawn,’ and 
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died away; nnd East nnd West, without a breath, by ita red funnels, is hissing and snorting At 
mixed .their dim lights like Life and Death, to broaden pier like an impatient Highlander, and threatening 
into boundless day. to break away ami be off ou what was inteoAM to'he 

_•_ a special cruise among* the islands. It is : A»ohitJ»er 

, « morning in the euif of Ji'me, sod our party, seffin in. 

A 'WEEK AMONG THE HEBRIDES, number, liavii^ hasteflefr from the hotel, ere'now 

* . * „ , RTICtE V hoard; tlie hissing .ceases th8 pndd%tagio 'to 

second an c e. rumble, and in five minutes,we are steaming at thp 

Imagine a pretty little town of white-washed houses rate of nearly cigliteen miles an hpjir down the 

stretching like a semieirc-lc round tlio head of a Sound of Kerrern. • It was a very Joyous-looking 
bay witli a sunny western exposure—a background* day, bright patches of sunshine interspersed wltn 
qfi-rrfegular protuberances ratlier than hills, which 'J ee M shadows on the hills of Lorn; the air crisp and 

•terminate on the right in the woody heights and ,,r {* 'T.V!!,? tole Sf * ^11-diapoaed mood. 

. , 4l r rm ii i Our first destitution. of course, whs Ioua* 4 tint 

picturesque ruined castle of Wunnolly, and on injurious island, w I licit was once the luminary of til* 
the left by a similar piece of rugged scenejy, Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving 
amidst which, among embowering trees, re placed barbarians derived till benefits of knowledge and the 
two or three villus: then, imagine that the buy is blessings of religion.’ To reach this classip spot, 
bounded so completely in front by a green and steamers proceed from t)ban according to wind and 
pastoral island, as to seem enclosed by the land, and tide, either round the nortli or south side of Mull: if 
you may have some notioit of Oban-an object so ? tl,e "^thern route, StaffH is first visited; if by 
* . * . • , "if i the southern, Iona—the* usual practice, we believe, 

calm, so pretty, so uncongenial on these wild and te , t0 go ’ nc w and „ tur * ftnoth ’ by w , licl I 

secluded sliorcs, that at first sight »t occasions an mean , the tourist c i rclMmm vigates Mull, and has 


emotion of surprise. A little inquiry makes the 
stranger aware that Oban, like many other towns 


in opportunity of seeing, dose inshore, various lofty 
ind jagged precipices, and several ruined castles 

,*•..1 ~ __ i_u__i._n» :_ i..a _i_i_ 


o— _ . e ra-I --A-J . .. -.. . .... 

in the Highlands, is a modem Scoto-Saxon settle- standlhg in desert loneliness on half-insulated .peaks 
ment, founded for the purpose of improving the over the wBite foam wjiieli 'dashes on tiie iron- 
country : and that latterly, very much through the byund coast, while far above and beyond these 
effleaev of Hutcheson’s steamers, it has undergone objects he will have a view of huge, misty-topped moujx- 


considcrable extension. TastBful villas are perching 


tain masses, one of which, the giant of a particular 
group, attains the height of 3000 feet. The voyage to 


themselves about on the rocky knolls behind the town* j onai 1)y thc 8)lortost or southerly passage, ordinarily 
branches of banks nnd other commercial undertakings occupies* about four, but on tlie‘present occasion, it 
are being established; and hotel and lodging-house was effected in three, hours. We left Oban at seven, 
accommodation is rccefttly much enlarged. Already, and at ten were in the Sound, a mile in width, which 
I have spoken of the Caledonian Hotel as a high-class *>*»* ‘lie Ross of Mull on the east, and Iona on the 
establishment; but there are some other good hotels ' ve8t the isles of Colonsay and Jura being seen far 
for tourists: I am, in short, told that the town can 1,1 1 t,1 ° ““*■ At tll,B P°" U - 1,10 territory of 

accommodate five hundred strangers, nnd that, by ou | tiv .ation, •With space on the level shore for a #il- 
casual visitors alone, as much as L.10,000 is spent i agt>j whence there is a boat-ferry to Iona, which, at a 
annually in the place.* glance, we perceive y> possess the same unpicturesque 

Two objects of much antiquarian interest in features ns thc opposite coast, 
the immediate neighbourhood, the ruined castles of Running up within a hundred yard* qf the island, 
Dunnolly and Duuslaffnage, usually attract the a ^ont * s e '* cn 10 P ut mamrtrf by two or three 
notice of visitors. By the politeness of tiie proprietor the leader of the crew being Alexander Mac- 

r ^ 11 a r • a c dwnald. intelligent and obliging Higiilander, who 

of Dunnolly, the small party of excursionists of lka ’ E lisll , ami nets as guide an,] interpreter to 
whom I formed one, were permitted to visit the ruins, 8tr , mKCrg . Approaching the shore, which is coVercd 
which, clothed in ivy of tho brightest green, *Hiid w itliabig boulders partially overgrown with sea-ware, 
placed on thc BUinmit of a huge rock overlooking and over which, *on landing, we pick our way to the 
thc sea, form a beautiful und imposing feature in the dry sward beyond, we perceive that, in the present 
landscape. Dunstaflhugo (Jasllo—gray, massive, and day, the island of Coluniba is a simple pastoral bit 
of greater historical interest than Dumiolly—is of land, rising in the middle to a height of two or 
situated at the distance of three miles from Oban; three hundred feet, nnd with a slope towards the 
and being shewn by a resident keeper, it can be sea, on which* is concentrated within a space of a 
seen at all times with no more trdUble than a short hundred yards all •*».*_ is i'Mercsting tj> visitors. But; 
walk or ride. No stranger should omit visiting then, such interest! Standing right in front of this 
Dunstaffnage, for independently of its connection with gentle slope we have, first, close on the shore, a row 
events during the old Scottish monarchy, and its being 0 f low»huts covered with thatch, a species of roof not 
tiie original repository of the famed Stone of Destiny, st«niingly able to encounter of itself tho gusts occa- 
now forming part of tiie coronation chair in West- sionally blowing from*Mull, since it is enshrouded in 
minster Abkay««-’A'i > scenery around, a happy a netting of straw-roffc.^ held down by big stones, in 
blending of sea, roekfc islands, and lofty mSuntains, a manner rafter threatening to the heads of the Celtic 
of which Ben Cruacnan'" is the most conspicuous, children. wlJ> are snrawlinsr about in their little kilts 


of which Ben Cruacnan" is the most conspicuous, children, wljb are sprawling about in their little kilts 
cannot fail to evoke the most pleasing emotions. before the smoky doorways of -the cloghan. It is 

It ,js time, however, to bo getting on. While I proper to understand that this collection of some forty 

i_V__ii*_„ —___1.1:_..._.1-, i_ ; , . 11 , ■ c_ i:nr__c__& 


havesbeen Talking in a very rambling way about how hovels is called, in Gaelic, Baile Mor, or tiie Great 
tourists arc to transfer themselves to Oban, and of Town. I have no doisbt that it is^ontidered by the. 
some things that arc to be seifi there, tiie Mountaineer k natives a very fine city, more especially as it pdksesses 
distinguishable, like all other of thc Ilutcbesos boats, a slated house at tiie south end, where refreshments of 

-—-—*—*-— a simple kind are dispensed. Baile Mor contains no 

• Parttes undor any difficulties respecting their movements, inn nor aae any spirituous liquors sold within it, OU 

»A’iirirs.TS.tdirJS sxsrj 

obliging and useful adviser. Considering its size, it lswcll off for churches. At a 
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little distance, on n rocky point of the shore, stands a 
newly built Free Church; and scattered about behind 
the village are an Established Church, a parish school* 
house, and manse's for enclirof tho two ministers. 
Those last-mentioned buildings, which arc of respect¬ 
able dimensions, are, I believd, tbe oij|y dwellings in 
which lodgings infiy be obtained by persons* who 
desire fi'i nfakc a deliberate inspection of tlic island 
a‘n<l its curiosities. 

Let us have a look, however brief, at what distin- 
guishcs.this otlierwisu uninteresting island. Fartly 
behind the row of tliatqjieif lints, and partly a little 
to the north, amidst enclosures aif low stone dikes, 
are a series of ruins in tliree detached groups, to 
schich we gain access by a hide kind of pathway, 
environed by the patches of potatoes and corn of the 
humble villagers, tiuidbd lij- STnedonald, we do not 
reach the mins in the order of 1 heir antiquity, but 
according ns they happen to He. The more southerly 
group reached first in the aeries, is n nunnery, of 
which the chapel, with walls tolerably entire, is tho 
principal remnant. This monastic establishment for 
females is said to have been founded in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, a date almost indicated by 
its finely rounded Saxon arches. Within and around it 
are some flat tombstones commemorative of prioresses 
and ladies of rank who vveto here interred. Oft one. 
considerably mutilated, thj sculptured 1, figures are 
exceedingly line, representing the last prioress; lnjr 
head supported by angels, and the figure of a liftle 
dog on each side—indicating, possibly, that she had 
been attached to these animals. The date of her 
dentil is lfi-lu. Turning round mi angle of tho build¬ 
ing after examining these relics, there stood before us, 
ranged demurely along a wall, about a dozen little 
girls, each holding in her hand n small plate of pebbles 
and shells, which were silently offered for onr inspec¬ 
tion and purchase. There was something affecting in ( 
the attempt of these poorly clad, but clean and orderly , 
children, to pick up a few pence in exchange for the , 
onlr;- articles they could find for sale, f.'ie coloured ■ 
stones—bits of serpentine, quartz, and feldspar— j 
which had been worn by the attjition'of ages on the 
shore of the adjacent seas. We selected and purchased 
some of thcqojjgy fragments; but on giving a shilling 
to 1)0 divided iimftfig the party, we wcre/lisconccrted 
to find that the girls did not understand a word of: 
English-a ciicumstancc not very flattering, I must 
needs .think,'to Jtliose who charge themselves with their 
education. Luckily, Alexander Macdonald made 
them all happy, by translating and explaining our ! 
intention. Strangely enough, it is alleged that tbe j 
custom of offering pebbles and slid Is fur sale dates j 
uninterruptedly from the period when pilgrims to the 
shrine’of Columba piously bore away relics of the j 
saintly island; morsels of serpentine, in particular, j 
being prized for the purpose of bein'/' set in rings, i 
Which possessed, a' certainpr»t''* i *vve virtue against i 
divers accidents and misfortunes. Wordsworth, it , 
will be recollected, alludes in one of his sonnets to j 
the pebble-sellers of IonA: » 

. . | 
How sad a welcome! To eath voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale a s-lCve 
Of wave-worn pebbles, plodding on thc>hi>rc 
Where once came'monk and imn with ar-ntle stir, 
Blessings to give, news^sk, or snit prefer. • 

Tiie next.iiftroup of ruins to which wc are admitted 
is that nf-.ik Oran’s Chapel, being apparently a 
sepulchral $ih»pct i(i the midst of the burying-grnund, 
which tirtd received the remains of Irish, Scottish, and 
Norwegian kings for several hundred years, besides 
thfflp. q£ abbots, bishops, chiefs, and others who had 
demited it an honour to be entombed in what, during 
the iniddle ages, was one of the most noted resorts of 
tajt&fung and piety in Wt-stSm Europe. Several rows 


of flat tombstones, sculptured' and in good preser¬ 
vation considering tiie usage they have received from 
iconoclasts and fanatical relic-hunter^, are pointed 
out by the guide; tiie whole being of a durable 
species qf mica slate, tpit gray, and partially covered 
with vegetation. Eight hundred years ago, this spot 
of earth received the mortal remains-of Duncan—mi 
historical event of which Sliakspeare, with his usual 
tact, makes proper use: 

% linsse. Wiiere is Dun tan’s both ? 

Macduff. Carried to Colmc’s-kill, 

Tiie sacred storehouse of his predecessor?, s 
And gua: ilian of their bones. 

Tbe various fintqes given to Iona can hardly fail 
to* perplex n number of tourists. On the tomb¬ 
stones, it is uniformly called by a word formed of 
the single letter I or Y—pronounced E. Colmc’s-kill, 
sometimes written Icolnikill, signifies the cell of 
Colme. Latinised according to the medieval usage, 
Col me becomes Colunihut and I is euphonised into 
Iona. The real name of the island, therefore, is I, 
or, in pronunciation, K. While so called, it became 
in 503 the, clin&n residence, of a handful of Irish 
missionaries, who, tinder tiie charge of Colrne, their 
gifted superior, introduced the knowledge of Christi¬ 
anity into Scotland. Of St Colnic, or Columba, 
however, tho island cannot with certainty shew any 
trace. The early and simple edifices of the apostolic 
hand were merged in edifices of a more aspiring 
kind, which sprung up junior the ritual of the Church 
of Home. Tho nunnery, as already seen, is a com¬ 
paratively modern erection, and so is tho third, or 
last group of buildings to which we are conducted, 
consisting of tiie cathedral, which latterly became tho 
seat of the bishops of tiie Tains. This edifice is the 
most imposing of all the ruins. Its tall square tower, 
seen at the distance of several miles, rises from the 
centre of a cruciform structure, of different ages-to 
the older Saxon arches there being added tiie pointed 
Norman, along witli decorations of a still inter period. 
It vPill be for ever matter of regret that the rage 
for indheriminato destruction which marked the 
Heforuintion in Scotland, should have been carried 
tiie length of pulling in pieces all that was artistic¬ 
ally beautiful, all that was consecrated by learning 
and religion in Iona. Buildings were destroyed, 
clergy and educators chased away, piles of documents 
of vast historical value dispersed, and tho island 
allowed to lapso into barbaric rudeness; the only 
parties benefited, as was usual in such cases, being 
those singularly disinterested personages who ac¬ 
cepted from-the crown gifts of the varied patrimony 
of tiie colony of Columba. After much dilapidation, 
some care lias been taken by tiie proprietor, in con¬ 
junction witli the Iona Club, to secure tiie ruins from 
utter demolition; nevertheless, it is painful to say 
that tke whole jilifce is kept in a shabby, ill-assorted 
condition, and it something be not done to secure by 
masonry several finely groined vaults, damp and 
decay will speedily lay them prostrate. Both in 
going to and walking about the ruins of the 
cathedral, the visitor sees several upright crosses, 
consisting of slabs of sculpti^ft~BWdaiv such being 
everything that remains of ^c/pe hundreds of similar 
elegant objects witli which Uie island was at one time 
adorned. 

Once more on board, the Mountaineer steamed 
rapidly out of the Sound of Iona, witfr her bows 
pointed in a northerly direction to Stnfla, which was 
seen right .ahead, tke distance of six or seven 
miles;'the..view towards tiie east disclosing Ulva, 
with the small island* of Gometra, at the opening of 
a bay on tiie coast of Mull. As Ulva, like Stafifo, is 
a basaltic formation, wo now may be said to have 
got into an archipelago of a very remarkable kind, 
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geologically; it being far from improbable .that the 
whole is hut part of a mime-which comprehends the 
Giants' Causeway. Perhaps nothing more strikingly 
marks the low state of public intelligence which 
prevailed’eighty to ninety veprs ago respecting the 
Western Islands, than the fact thnt Suff.i was then 
unknown as an object bf scientific interest. I’ennant, 
who made his journey in 1772, did not land on the 
islet; he only speaks of seeing it at a short distance. 
Sir Joseph Ranks visited it a mouth afterwards; 
spent two days on it, having brought a tent for the 
.niy,ftifee; and ho was really the first man of science 
# who became acquainted with its wonders. Jk-fore 
either Pennant or Sir Joseph hm^ nude any public 
statement of their discoveries, Jitiinsbn and Roswell 
visited the Hebrides; and, strange to say, they knww 
nothing, and were told nothing, of either Stalia or 
Illva. Boswell observes that when about to quit 
Col, ‘they were informed that there was nothing 
worthy of observation in Ulvaand so they took 
boat to the small island of Inchketnieth, on their way 
to Mull. It may ho doubted whether thc«c wandering 
philosophers would have eared much for seeing Stalia, 
even if they had heard of its natural marvels. John¬ 
son had no regard for scenery, however grand; he 
liked to go from ^oue private house to another, 
conversing about social anil political questions; while, 
in his peregrinations generally, lie was at the mercy 
of any one who had a boat, and would, ns circum¬ 
stances served, generously send him on from island 
to island. However this mayjic, the fact is certain, 
that not till 1771 did the world know any thing ot 
Stalia, of which Sir Joseph Ranks, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, says, ‘compared to this, what are the 
cathedrals or the palaces built by men ?—mere models 
or playthings, imitations ns diminutive ns his works 
will always lie when compared to those of nature.* 
Stnffh. makes no great appearance from the sea. It is 
only when we get near it that the grandeur of its cha¬ 
racter becomes apparent. Ordinarily, boatmen with 
boats from Ulva arc in attendance to land passengers 
from the steamer. When the sea is calm, they-con¬ 
duct their boats to the inner extremity of Pingal’s 
Cave, which penetrates a high precipitous olid with a 
southern exposure. On the occasion of our visit, the 
sea was too turbulent to admit of our taking this 
liberty. A boat from the steamer landed us on a 
lower”part of the rocky shore near what is called the 
Clamshell Cave; and thence we climbed to tile grassy 
surface of the island. We were enabled to make this 
ascent by means partly'of a woolen flight of steps, 
that forms ono of several appliances with which Mr 
Hutcheson has provided the island for the convenience 
of passengers liy his steamers. To leave nothing 
in tins respect undone, he lias leased the island, and 
sublet it at a loss for feeding sheep, of which we saw 
a few browsing about. The suijpu-e is irregular, 
shelving generally down in a northerly dircctiofi with 
a kind of ravine in the centre. The only appearance 
of a human habitation is the open ruin of a hut on 
the higher grounds ; and besides it^ sheep, the only 
inhabitants of the island are various kinds of sea- 
fowl, which are .seen in niyiiads, hovering and 
screaming in*ft"mt oY-fhe precipitous headlands. To 
have a view of Fingalla t^ive, the party wallPed along 
the tops of a lower range of basaltic columns—not 
very even footing—which skirts the shore on the east, 
and in a scrambling fashion got safely round to the 
cavern. The description of this wondrous recess—70 
fbet in height and 230 feet inwifrds—lias been so 
often given, that it would he|e bfc superfluous to oflet* 
any aeuomit of it. » By moons of a rope, Weld fliy iipn 
bolts to the rock, visitors with* nerve to do so, may- 
walk on the slippery tops of columns some, way within 
the cavern, about lmlf-way from the water to the roof. 
None of ua tried this hazardous experiment. The 
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crested* billows rolled angrily inward, dashing them¬ 
selves on the irregular sides, and surging up- in masses 
of foam on the further end of the gulf. The Queen, 
on her visit to Staffs a few yeays ago, was so fortunate 
as to be favoured wltli that degree of calmness in the 
ocean which enabled lief to be rowed In a boat to the 
innermost recesses of tye cave, a Teat in which lief 
Majesty shewed her usual intrepidity. * * • 

For the sake of sch-nco as well as art, it is to be* 
regretted that there ere no means of making a pro¬ 
tracted stay in Siafl’a. During the necessarily short 
time,allowed to tourists, fliey;can just see that the 
whole island is a mass of basalt, broken irregularly 
i.ito columns, perpendicular and sloping, some large 
and some small, some ctitire, and others which, beinp 
broken rdf midway, offer a convenient fooling to 
visitors in their rnmhl#s ahoaf the shores. A regular 
inquirer into basaltic phenomena would, liqwover, 
need to extend his investigations far beyond Staffa. 
Resides the curious formations of Ulva, there will 
lie found fantastic groupings of columns on the coast 
of Mull, Skye, and Kigf those in the latter island 
being of magnificent dimensions, towering as they do 
to tlx- height of thirteen iismdred feet above the level 
of the sea. 

lyom Kt.-i(7u./hc Mamfainerr, still early in tho day, 
stcaiuAl her course northward; passing on thg left 
Tireo and 0<?1, and on t]ie right Arjlunmiirclinn, a 
liqM headland, the most westerly point of the niain- 
liui'j. AYe then proceeded towards the Sound of 
Slciit, leaving on tho left the conspicuous islands of 
Muck and Kig. and more distantly tho island of Uum. 
Entering Sloat Sound, we had on the right successively 
the districts of Moidnrt, Morrer*and Kuoydart—all 
bold, rocky-, and with lmgo hills forming extensive 
pasturages; the coast being indented at several 
places with long withdrawing lochs, of which Loch 
Novish seemed to lie the most extended. On the 
opposite or northern side of the Sound was that part 
of Ska-e called Jho l’oint of Bleat, near which, amidst 
plantations, Stands Armadale Castle, the scat of Lord 
Macdonald, thy principal proprietor in the island. 
Although passing qnjckly up the Sound, wo could see 
that on each side hey oil i the sphere of his lordship's 
grounds, the slop.-s of the hills were do*tyl over with 
the diininutye thatched huts of SWit aboriginal race 
of croftcis whose miserable existence is an auomaly in 
the middfb of the nineteenth century-. 

In the afternoon, a drizzle cnnie.oif, tho enists 
settled down on the summits of the liills, from ffliich 
and aother appearances, it was judged prudent 
to*cast anchor fsr "tin* night in the small and well- 
sheltered bay of Kilhui-Oronsny, in Loeli-na-dall. 
Here the Mountaiirfr, accordingly, cmue»to a pause 
about a hundred yards from the shore. The Idea of 
lodgings for the night at a small inn was suggested, 
hut overruled.* The steward Imd provided tiedding 
fertile sofas in fin**.'.mu, and coulil accommodate til 
all nicely ; so there was no further trouble on that 
scon*. It was proposed that after dinner a good deal 
should*lie done in the way if fishing over the side 
of* the vessel, with lilies provided for the purpose at 
()h.in. Uu^ here, again, anticipations expired in talk. 
The evening was protiqpuced rather moist for any 
amusement this sort, and lighted candles and whist 
for a jinm iJmiLhcd the nation that we were moored 
within flail of a s-ate of social life which Jiud not been 
seen in England since before the landing of Julius 
Ciesar. A long day’s exposure to the air made us all 
sleep soundly. On rewiring, if aucV a phrase may be 
employed under the circumstances, n law was‘pusst-d 
enjoining heavy j if unities on snoring, a crime which, 
ns it turned out to the eft-nit of the whole party, no ono 
was even *n the most distant manner charged with. 

Next morning, betimes, all were alert. At seven, 
up anchor, steam let oil; and off we were again In 
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at last. Cruel as it may appear, there is nothing for 
I the poorer inhabitants of Skye, and some oti^r 
‘ portions of the Highlands and Islands, but emigra¬ 
tion. , It is tftie, an outcry has been raised against 
expatriating an old race, for the sake of depasturing 
their* lands with sheep for 1 1 southern market; but 
let anyone Visit the smoky hovels which are scattered 
along so many damp and unreclaimed hillsides, and 
see how utterly liopelessr is the condition of their 
inhabitants—their very, contentment being not less 
an evil than the language which cuts them off front 
.appliance of intercourse d-itli the busy world beyond 
—and seeing all this, say whether the removal of this 
’ Celtic population to scenes calculated to evokt their 
latent energies would not manifejflybe n blessing. 

Having caught a few glimpses of the Storr, the 
Cuchulliu Hills, and some other striking features in 
the scenery of Skye, we returned with the Aiounluuieir 
to Oban. 

In this voyage homeward^, the vessel, after passing 
Ardnamurchan, proceeded *lown the Sound of Mull, 
by adopting which we were afforded an opportunity 
of calling at Tobermory, a neatly built modern town 
within a sheltered hay on the north-eastern shore of 
Mull. On the opposite and equally hold coast of 
Morren, a part of the mainland adjoining Ardna- 
mnrehan, we observed in succession, placed on craggy 
steeps overhanging the sea, the ruins of three old 
castles—Mingarry, Aros, and Ardtornish; this last 
the scene of the opening passages in Scott’s Lord 
of the Isles, having been the # resideuee of the proud 
chieftain of Lorn, whose 

• 

Turrets’ airy head, 

Slender and steep, and battled i ound, 

Overlooked dark Mull! thy mighty Sound, 

Where tliwarting*tiUes, with mtfigled roar. 

Part thy swarth lulls from Morvcn’s shore. 

On the point of Mull, at the entrance to the Sound, 
are the remains of another of these strongholds, 
I)unrt Castle, an ancient residence of the chief of the 
Macleans. On the point of Lismore, a long .green 
island which we skirt on the route to Oban, is seen 
another picturesque ruin. Associating these old 
Hebridean foTtlcts, places of importance in tlieir time, 
with Dunnolly and Dunstaffnage, Dunvegan in Skye, 
and other remains of a similar nature—all admirable 
studies for the landscape painter—along with the 
still more touching ruins of Iona, the conviction 
arises in the mind that here, in this western region 
washed by the waters of the Atlantic, and hr ages 
long past, there existed a state of refinement, which 
receives little notice in the page of ordiuary history 
—in fact, we see what till this day is so very limitedly 
known in the eastern and more populous districts of 
Scotland, that the sight for the first time, not only of 
these decaying remains of art, but of the grand and 
more imperishable features in u&tfire, comes upon one 
with something tike the effect of a revelation. 

A special object with us in returning to Oban, was 
to visit the sinuosities of the Linnhe Loch as far as 
Locheil and the entrance to the Caledonian Canal; 
and this was pleasantly accomplished by the Mount¬ 
aineer in tk»*<p<ii.v pf a single day. What tourists 
have an opportunist,,of seeing in this* accessible 
quarter, has been already hinted at—Glencoe, the 
scene of the unprovoked and horrid massacre of the 
Macdonalds in February 1602, being alike for its 
historical interest and sublime physical features, a 
spot pre-eminently deserving of rnvisit. 
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of the deeply interesting character of the scenciy of 
the western islands and coasts, as of the comparative 
ease and inexpensiveness with which a pretty length¬ 
ened tour, by means of Hutcheson’s boats and other 


appliances, can now be effected. Another thing 
which, being pressed on our notice, affords uo little 
satisfaction: I allude to the obvious Improvement of 
the country, mainly, os we learn, through the transfer 
of property to men Jf .capital and enlarged intel¬ 
ligence, from England g>r,the Lowlands of Scotland. 
In sailing aboftt, you can always see at a glance, by 
Die erection of substantial villas and farmhtutses, the 
clearing and draining of fields, the growth of plant¬ 
ations, and the budding of piers and wharfs, that 
energetic Anglo-Saxon minds are busily at work; and 
that at no distant day, tiy the gradual thinning of 
the* numbers of the aborigines, the state of the 
Highlands and Inlands will be entirely changed, of 
course vastly for the better. It is very pleasing to 
knww that the progress of improvement is found to 
bp compatible with tyic preservation of much that is 
picturesque and admirable in Highland costume and 
character; and perhapsJ do not exaggerate in saying, 
that many of the new English proprietors are in 
this respect, by adoption, more patriotically Highland 
than tiic Highlanders, njpl possess as keen on appre¬ 
ciation of tlie matchless scenery to which they have 
migrated as the Celt of twenty generations. 1 

# W. C. 

• # * 

* A S.CREW OF TOBACCO, 

Amiosi- the whirlwind of*tlie late tobkcco controversy, 
ituy statement irrespective of party, illustrative of 
thftt unfortunate narcotic, would have been listened 
to by eitiier side with impatience. Now that the 
storm haa somewhat abated, all the smokers who are 
likely to be convinced at all leaving given in their 
adhesion to moral and medical authorities, and the 
rest being beyond the power of eloquence—a brief 
narration, having tobacco for its subject, may perhaps 
be borne. Being merely annals and impartial history, 
wc say, the author of that celehrated tract, entitled 
The,Pipe.itmoker s Fate, or the End of a Cigar, may 
appreciate etlifi information wc have to give him, 
equally with the wretch who may read it with a 
llavflnna in lifs mouth. 

We are tobncco-rtierchants ourselves, and therefore 
open to the cliarge of prejudice if we took it in luuid 
to give onr own account of this jpatter J"and we have 
accordingly selected the most sagacious-looking of 
Jdie vesy oldest bundle of cigars wo have in our 
possession, and requested him to narrate to the 
public his own story: * » 

iy_v ancestors first visited this country under the 
auspices of Sii; Walter Raleigh; they were at that 
time foreigners, nor, indeed, are any of the thousands 
of us born and reared here, acknowledged to be sons 
of the soil up to this present writing. By a .pleasant 
fiction of the tobacco-dealers, readily entered'into 
by their agreeable patrons, we are supposed to be 
iigligouous only jp^aljcu cjjpics. As a matter of fast, 
we flourish almost everywhere. ’ The' American 
branch of our family is supposed to be the beat~-a 
worth which signifies in ting, country, as iu this, tlae 
tidiest. In Virginia, wc are the creme de la creme, 
the weed of weeds.* Next to that favoured region, 
perhaps Kentucky is entitled to make her proud 
boast of ps. From Maryland we come with light 
bright fajis, and arc exceedingly esteemed in this 
couiftsy. j'hoae of us who belong to South 
America differ much from tlieir northern brethren. 
Brazil tobacco is a very short scrappy-looking leaf 
of the family tree, tqid is covered with the’ sands, of 
the plains. That of Columbians more tolerable, 
and of a fair complexion. German tobacco is a 
poor relation wtiorn eve are loath to own, with a 
most prolific growth—which poor relations always 
have—of dark-coloured leaves with little flavour. 
Havanna is unquestionably our ancestral seat; 
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the bends of oiir family there reside, respected mole-hills for twelve hours or so, and are then ready 
and esteemed, mid emitting’ a most agreeable odour, for-sale. Our leaf, cut without the central stajk, is 
Yarn, an independent member of our race, with called Shag tobacco; when cut with jt, Bird’seyo. 
a dry— nlmost sarcastic—amoptillado kind of dis- Different 'prices nre caused by certain varieties, in 
position, lias also his 'admirers.' In Turkey, we colour and flavour; nnd,to produce these, we have to 
arc very bright coloured and eweet tasted, without bo sorted, out of an original imported ease.,, " 
having, however, much strength in u*’. Latakl’i ia ( Cigars are made from different kinds of tobacco: 
an especially aristocratic, enervated, listless species Ilavauna, Cuban, Yura, Columbian, ami German nre 
of*this description. Greek, Hungarian, and Chinese most generally used. Knell cigar consists of .three 
tobacco nssiinililtc to the Turkish. In Java, we are parts; tho interior is composed of what is called 
said to be ‘of volcanic growth and gutta-percha ‘tillers,’ with scraps of leaf of every sort and kind: 
flavour ;’”nn evidently malignant and exaggerated this is surrounded by n tolerably large piece, which-ie. 
definition, invented, ns is most probable, by a detected yet not good enough to form the outside ‘ wrapper;’ 
cabbage; in Holland, wo aril very respectable; but and this last, selected for its beauty of appearance 
nll f| these latter branches of us* can be purchased in and smoothness, is the mummy cloth which uncloses 
the* London markets at from 3d. to 7d. a pound. the whole. There is great difficulty in getting leaf to 

The great objeet of the manufacturer of tobacco is ‘dress itself’ well enough for this purpose; it is apt 
to make a mixture of us that will stick together, and to look shabby and torn, and scarcely decent. Gcr- 
absorb as'much water as possible without oor getting man leaf makes the neatest and cheapest wrapper, 
absolutely mouldy and fermenting—through sheer Both the inside nnd outside of a cigar are of course 
sulkiness and indignation, nnd when all hounds of made of materials varying-ns their price. A cigar 
endurance are passed. One 'species of its, cut by that sells at threepence, is made of Havnnna inside 
itself, is too strong; another is too mild: one will and out; one at twopence, of Cuban inside, and Gcr- 
break to pieces ia cutting; another bears to bo pulled man out; our at a penny, of German inside and out; 
about in all directions. Different proportions of us or, ns some assert, of*straw inside, and cabbage out; 
nre used in different seasons, in summer, in autumn, but that lias nothing to do with us., 
in winter. The quantity of water each kind o® us When wo arc rolled into cigars, wo have more 
will imbibe is calculated to a drop, ami it-j increased aliases bestowed upon us than pickpockets; ‘ a great 
weight known to a fraction; flic profit is confined to, deal of water, and a great many names,’ as the wags 
one or two per cent. At first, a moderate quantity of say. Your twopenny cigar, for instance, is WooJville, 
water was applied to moisten us; now, the demand for alias IJirgi/ie, alias CuLmiti, alias Trayancia, alias 
cheapness, and the increased competition, compel us Marina, and is a scamp of the deepest dye. Names 
to derive one-third (nearly) of our total weight from mean absolutely nothing. Boxes, brands, and labels 
moisture, and drive nr, as it were, to drink, whether are all imitated, or made up by tile junior clerks out 
we will or no. Tho ancients may have had perhaps of tiie Spanish dictionary. 

a higher moral standard for their commercial transac- Foreign cigars rfixs rarely mrt with in any quail- 
tions; tho moderns must needs have a sliding-scale of tity, the price being so very great that dealers 
principle, it sccnia, unless they would visit Basinghall scarcely care to keep them. They pay nine shillings 
Street, and we suffer from the times. Tile genuine a pound duty, and cannot bo sold under fourpcncc 
Yankee tobacco wont take much water; but the Her- each. They arc superior to those of home-make in 
man—poor stuff'enough in its natural slat*, without appearance, in consequence of having been made up 
any Anglo-Saxon blood in him—soaks like a sponge: suit, al:d dried gradually upon their voyage from the 
these two, therefore, arc mixed together, and other Havnnna; the material also being in that country 
growths nre added of all kinds. Next to making lis of comparatively little value, only the best parts nre 
heavy, the great objeet is to render us ‘ fleecy,’ so as used. Otherwise thoro is no reason w hy they 
to be held up hi a larg" piece of scviral poucls-wcight should be better than the best English cigars mndo 
together; for the retail shopkeepers will not buy us from the best foreign leaf. The foreign cigars are 
when we arc ‘short,’ as it is called, for their-being packed in hexagonal bundles of one hundred each, 
weighed and sold out in small quantities, hut too Manilla cheroots have been analysed by an eminent 
much of us becomes dirt and dust. Tho object of the chemist, and proved to contain no opium—which 
importer is of course to get a perfectly dry leaf, so has be’6n the heinous offence hitherto laid to their 
that the enormous tax upon us may be levied irnle-i charge—and they are clearly of a more rational 
pendently of any weight of moisture, lie buys us form than the cigar. The point of the latter is 
from samples .drawn at the Custom-house, and very made with considerable trouble, only to be bitten 
queer stuff we look when he takes us for the first olf and thrown away. Cheroots would be made of ' 
time out of our bnles. These bales, by the by. are as good a material as are cigars, were tlicro ns 
generally made of the hides of the animals of the great a demand for them. The cigar -makers turn 
r.-impns, and nre sold, on iu , >;ount r -» f -their enormmw out tlirei or four hundred daily, and earn from one to 
strength, to oyster-dredgers. We resemble, on our two guineas a week. While they work at their desks— 
first release, shut up fans, of tho colour and texture in the large establishments, to the number of thirty or 
of dried haddocks; we are then called ‘hands,’ on forty in a room—one of them, whose work is of course 
ncchunt of our possessing five leaves, or fingers, upon' done for him, is often accustomed to read aloud to tho 
each stem; but so brittle are we,“that we can’t bear rest. The employment of these h uman rollers is an 
even slinking. 1 easy, ladylike one enough, and practised 

We suffer ourselves,* however, to he softened by instead of finticliownnir. Kvcry^f-agmcnt of us saved 
steam, und in the thus warmed state, beeonn’l perfectly is applied to some purpose. Our stalks are made into 
pliable and supple. Qur backbones, or stalke, are Scotch snuff, the Irishwoman’s ‘soft roe’ground up 
then extracted f we are next mixed together in great very fine, sifted and seemed (or not) with different 
cakes, squeezed in hydraulic presses until rendered mixtures. Rappee snuff is our leaf powdered ton gun- 
solid, and then subjected to an improved elmft'-euttcr, powder grain—sifted,'and wetted, and scented with otto 
which chips tts, wr'li the perfecteet regularity und of roses. Roll-tobacco,bisg;} for ‘ plugging,’is made of 
dispatch, to any degree of fineness. When gut, we the richest Virginian, spun into different thicknesses, 
are passed through a steam-chamber, which expands und pressed for months.'* There nre far worse tilings 
us a good deal, then—having been shaken about on a done with us in some places than those I have here 
heated copper, and all objectionable foreign sub- described ; there is quite a Borgia system of poisoning 
stances being removed—we ffcmain cooling in little administered to the British public, under pretence of 
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the pipe of peace. I am myself, however, in a respect- old bice bequeathed to her by her grandmother, 
able I^ouee. I am bound round with a spangled The whole house of Courtbia had, nevertheless, formed 
ribbon, like tljo*e worn by Spanish dancers, in com- high expectations of their future. Silvestre had 
puny with ninety-eight of iny fellows. The name taken so many honourtyit college, ftiat hi* granduncle, 
that I at present enjoy is tligt of an Imperial Lopez wlm was confessor'to one of'the Duchess de Berri's 
Ilegatia; but to-morrow I may be a Nicholas, and the maids, promised to get? something done for him if he 
next day an Omar Vheha. Tobacco for pipes comes wcntUiilo the church j and Adcilse canto from the 
to the consumer, as I have said, with hut small profit convent of St Clair such a grotty, graceful fflrl, that 
to the, dealer, hut the cigar must he paid for—ns her cousin, the count's widow, who wanted somebodj' 
that cadet of our family, SiuilT, would say, ‘ through to enliven her larges dreary hotel in the Faubourg, 
the nose.’ , • and dicer up her very small parties, said *hc would 

^Biit, alas, alas, I am in the bands of a purchaser; introduce her to good society.. Who knots but'the girl 
it is well that my story is told; for my existence might make a brilliant match' and the marquis might 
will be but fora few minutes logger, and then my „:>'e her a dowry? * , 

aslics will be scattered on the wii»!s!" If there was ever tbe slightest probability of t]jp 

_ _ . ' latter event, it was rendered pull and void by an 

o' nr i, . o„ . , r unlucky meeting atOuinsa in the Madeleine, where 

l 11 J'j 1 < AJ. hb 1 ) Ur., AM. Silvestre saw Adelise, and Adelise saw Silvestre. Both 

Some time after Louis XVIII. was restored to the remembered that they ifere relations. An acquaint* 

throne of his ancestors, when the last of the emi- i,l j l ' u !,l "l a love-making followed; and then, in spite 
grants had returned and let themselves up in the “/ :l " . u<, °' advices mul every manner of warning, 

dilapidated Mu/s of Boris and the still more ruinous ,I,e " ouU m»ke Mmatcl. of it. Of course the 
, . * * . .11 i-i .. ,, iii«nv|iii8 mrs consul fo I l»v h iiiimly deputation, for lio 

chateaux of the country, with a lun* display ot old |ivi .,, ipl nui.ernenj at least from his relatives, 

crests and titles, and a great diminution of ancient though bis bouse was never empty of company and 

state and style; when the Faubourg St Germain cards. His decision was given in the course of a 

and its adherents firmly believed that the Bourbons foftnijtht: that the young uniiiaiingcables should bo 
were never more to bn rooted up, lmt the regime I married witlr all convenient speed, supplied wifli two 
would go on from one generation of Louises and ! <j R,; T suits each, and sen! fo live at their ancestors’ 


Charleses to another, always maintaining etiquette 
and keeping down the peopfc—the entire house of j 
Coartois was thrown into confusion by two young | 
persons, who insisted on getting married. ! 


I.militig-lodgo in Brittany. These orders were carried 
into immediate execution. The lovers promised to 
pray for tho marquis all their days, and went rejoicing, 
with tiie two cheap suits, to lead a life of Arcadian 
sonjficfty and unalloyed happiness, under tho 


The house of Courtois belonged to the noblesse of administration of old Jaequette, who had been 
Brittany. It was vi*»y numerous* and very poor. Silvestre’* nurse, and stewardess of the chateau and 
with the exception of its venerated chief, a marquis garden-ground, ever since he grew too tall for her 
of seventy-three, who had cornu luck in the time management. 

of tiie Emperor, recovered all his own estates and Their appointed residence was situated in a wild 
part of somebody else's, married in regular sue- and military dell about a league from the village of 
cession three handsome dowries, wore crape for the St Amend.* 'ftie country round was half marsh fud 
ladies who accompanied them, and was mtw a Inif moorland j it had once been a forest, and in some 
widower with no cliildieii. Tho marquis kept fast spqts*there was stii] underwood enough for the wolf 
hold of nil that came into his hands, and gave and wild eat to bring up their families. 'The house 

laws to the whole of his kindred. They knew had been a low square fabric, with four turrets; these 

lie would die some day; and ns most of their pros- were gone, gud so was part of tl*.v roof. There were 
poets depended on his testament, there was not a just four rooms habitable on the ground-floor, and 
more absolute monarch in ancient or modern history, silly t\*> of them furnished, with chattels which 
They managed their houses, they educated their Jaequette had inherited from her gninshiiothej; but 
children, they were married, and, it was said, born the arms of Courtois were still discoverable over its 
'according to his commands. The number of the min’#-grown entrance. There wa* n tradition that’a 
families that existed oil tiie hope of his demise, robber had bee* hanged there by one of its ancient 
. and obtained consideration from their neighbours lords ; so the whole country was proud of tiie place, 
and credit from their tradesmen ill consequence, may and called it the Chateau St Amnnd., St Amnnd 
lie imagined, from the popular assertion, that there itself was one of tho poorest and oldest-fashioned 
was not a town or village in France destitute of villages in all Brittany. Under tiie roofs of its timber 
a Courtois. Every one of them enjoyed a pedigree coltagts, tho'cows and the sheep, the hens and the 
reaching from the first crusade ;*hut, for tSo sake family, all 1 ived«Haabl’iwtogetIrt'r. Thpy ground 

of ancient blood, it i*t to he lamented that not corn llieie with a handmill, and Relieved that Bio 

only fortune, but nature herself, had behaved in oxen talked to each other every Cliristinas-ove. No 
iui) tiling hut a liberal maimer to that noble house, physician or notary had itoer looked for practice 
It was a fact not less generally recognised than there; no government hod ever thought it worth while 
their numbers, that all the sons were stupid, and to appoint a pt'/cf or postmaster in that village, 
all tho daugff&r* Y'Ain; and the disposal of either All its public afliiirs friye managed by Father Martin; 
was always a difficult business. The disturbing he had s.dij'niuss in St Amnnd <‘or thirty years, and so 
young persons above mentioned were striking ex- niaii^ chaises of gnu-moss had occurred ill that time, 
ceptidns to this family rule. Silvestre had been that the good man could never distinctly make out 
horn at Bordeaux, and Adelise at Avignon. They who had last conic hack to the TuileriA; but nobody 
were both orphans. Their relationship was that of hail ever known him to forget n fraction of his own 
cousins thirteen times removed.* Tho gentleman’s dues. Unde.- such temporal amVspiritual direction, 
estate consisted of a ruinoug bifihling, half furinhouqg a Breton village might do very weikwithout physician 
and half oluVeau, which one of his ancestors had or notary, postmaster or prcTct; but it could never 
built for a hunting-lodge in Bas Bretagne; Amt do without a wise woman; and that important offlee 
the surrounding domain had diminished to somo was, by summon consent, assigned to the stewardess 
metres of garden-ground: nml the lady’s dowry was of the chateau. Noboby knew her age ; the more her 
limited to a pearl necklace and certain trimmings of hair griz/Jed, the more Carefully did Jaequette cover 
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it with tiie mi handkerchief vUiich formed Ilex' oniy 
head-dress. Bun and wind had brought a naturally 
dark complexion to the identical tint of the russet 
woollen gown she*wore invariably week-day* and 
Sunday*. Jacqnette’a costume was not recherchi, 
nor her beauty striking; huf site was a short, robust, 
muscular woman, very active, very thfifty, generally 
gnud-liuwonred, and always pi'oud of herself and hei* 
nvuision. In one of its fitrnisiied rooms she had lived 
with her cow fr t r the last ten yearg, keeping the otlier, 
which continued the flower of her grandmother's 
legacy, rtligimtsly shut up gainst the coming of the 
i onng master; for it wa's her conviction that, wlien 
Silrestrc made his fortune, oc a great match in Paris, 
he would retire to his family ..sent and live like a 
Cdurtois. In the meantime, Jacquette looked after 
her one cow and bit’ of.gardeniground as the only 
estate she hnd to manage; and never were cow and 
garden turned to greater advantage. The good 
woman was accustomed to boast that siie grew the 
strongest garlic, and made the hardest cheese, iti the 
commune. Certain it was that,on the cow and garden 
she lived, and contrived to save something—how 
much, no man was permitted to know—and that 
mystery, as usual, added importance to the subject. 
But though deeply respected on this nccount, Jac- 
qnette was still more venerated by the Villagers for r a 
faculty ••she had of dreaming. It was asserted even 
by Fattier Martin, that no great, public or private, 
had ever fallen out in tli6 land, without informa-' 
tion of its coming being conveyed to her some¬ 
where between tiie setting and rising of the sun. 
The number of births, deaths, and marriages site had 
thus foretold, would have astonished anybody* but a 
Bus Bretagne. The loss of cattle and sheep, tiie falling 
of old houses, and the occurrence of thunder-storms, 
had been made known to tier without measure. The' 
young people of St Amend were accustomed to con¬ 
sult her regarding tiie prosperity of their love-affairs, 
tiie old about the probabilities of their harvests; And 
Father Martin himself held conferenced with her in 
hard winters touching his Christmas dues. 

To this gifted woman, her cow, her gulden, and"her 
two furnished rooms in that cruftibling old house, 
came tiie newly married pair. Of all the relations, 
Jacquette Imdnjeeu q^ost disappointed am^ indignant 
at the match, particularly, it was thought, because she 
had received false information on tiie subject in some J 
of her dreams^ and predicted a charming bride and 
a surprising dowty for Silvestre. The honest woman 
scolded them to the whole village till they arrived; 
then .she did her beet to make them welcome: opened, 
the state-apartment, turned the cow into an empty 
one, worked early and late to make tilings go far 
enough jbr tfiiree, taught them all aim knew of 
gardening and cow-management, and kept a sharp 
eye on their conduct, for Jacquette knew they were 
but foolish young people. _Couut ? g.->r seigneur hqd 
resided in ' that iieighbouniood lor three hundred 
yeaVs; the villagers had, in consequence, an immense 
respect fur nobility ; and, ip tiie young strangers trere 
of tiie house of Courtois, did not wear sabots, and* 
enjoyed the protection of Jacquette, they were 
received with uncommon reverenoe at tiie clfurch and 
market of St Anyand, It whs not a gqy life or 
a very promising one, but Syjvestre and A^elise were 
in those years when prospects are of little acrount, 
and in that statu of mind which makes people every¬ 
thing to each dtlier. The young man had not been 
long enough in view of having something done for 
him, to ii)Us that ogflook and all its accompaniments. 
The girl hail seen just sufficient of her cousin's good 
society to know that it reguqled iier as a young 
person brought home from the convent to lie disposed 
of if possible. They had been poor and despised in 
Baris, it was better to be poor and reverenced in 


Brittany; so they lived contentedly udder Jacquette's 
government, shared her labours and her fare, and 
repeated to each other all the verses they could 
remembea about the happiness of a quiet country-life, 
far from $he cares of coiyts and the sins of cities! 

Things had proceeded in this fashion fop about six 
months at the chateau St Arriand. By good-luck, 
no more of its roof had fallen in, nor had the cracks 
in its wails grown much wider, and there was every 
probability of its bolding out for the rest of that 
season, as the winter storpis were almost over and 
Easter at hand ; yet her cow and two old hens, ncc*a. v .,< 
turned as they were to the good woman’s eccentricities, 
must hive been astonished one Saturday morning, 
for Jacquette got up sighing and groaning, as if not 
onljj, iier own days, but those of the ch&teau had been 
numbered. The young people were not permitted to 
know it, but they could not help seeing that there 
was something wrong: she groaned over her spinning- 
wheel, she grieved to her garden spade, she paused in 
frying an omelet to cross herself devoutly, nnd 
admonished them to go.and say their prayers. More 
amazed than edified by these signs of affliction, 
they nnturaVy in-gun to fear that Jacquette's senses 
were giving her the'slip; hut, after mass next day, 
when they stayed to see the daqce on tiie village- 
green, the secret wns revealed to her Sunday visitor. 

It lias been stated on good authority that there is no 
such thing in Franco as a woman without a lover. 
The stewardess of tiie chateau, accordingly, iiad one; 
the widow lienee's son, ctyjinionly known in tiie village 
as Lazy Jules, had paid his respects to her every 
Srfnday evening, through shower and shine, for the 
last five years, and been hospitably treated to tiie 
hard cheese and the strong garlic. For tiie latter 
delicacy Lazy Julou had a speoflil preference; but,on 
tiiis eventful evening, instead of producing the con¬ 
sumables as usual after the first salutations, Jacquette 
seated herself on the opposite bench, crossed her 
arms, and gave a deep groan. 

‘ Wlint is the matter ?’ said Lazy Jules. 

‘Drtn’t ask me,’ said Jacquette; ‘ I would not tell it 
for all tiie world ; but I suppose I must to you, Jules. 
Listen then, but you won’t speak of it—no, not to 
Father Mnrtin himself. 1 iiad such a dream on 
Saturday morning, just before the cock crew. Jules, 

I can’t make it out; but I never had sueli sorrow in 
my sleep. I thought that Father Martin iiad come 
hero early in the morning— though, good man, lie 
never gets up too soon—and brought, oh, such bad 
news A> my young master and mistress. Wlmt it was, 

I cannot remember, nor make out at all; but I woke 
witli tiie tears in my eyes and the grief in my heart, 
and I know there is some great evil hanging over 
them. Maybe, it’s my own going home, Jules. I' 
have led a good life and a hard one, and should not 
care much for myself. Nobody would miss me, I 
suppose,* and she glanced at Lazy Jules inquiringly. 
‘But these young people, wliat*would become of them 
without a caretaker?’ 

On which grievous consideration, Jacquette began 
to cry. Lazy Jules assured her she was good for 
forty years to come, seriously rec ommen ded her to 
trust in Providence, and finding thSmftf“eheese and 
garlic werA not forthcoming, He,.soon after took his 
leave. 

Jules had been for some time contemplating the 
propriety of-breaking off his suit. A suspicion had 
crossed both him nnd his mother that Jacquette's 
savings might not ‘be os considerable as they had 
been led to imagine; Mod plow tltat sueli shadows of 
coining evil bad fallen on her sleep, his resolution 
was'taken, never to be‘found another Sunday at the 
ch&teau. In the succeeding week, his spare hours— 
and they were always numerous with that young man 
—were spent in imparting to the whole neighbourhood 
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tlie tale which w*» not to be communicated even to those young people to fresh from the country tentiWe 
[ Father Martin himself; and before the next Sunday, of wonts and requisites becoming their new position. 
[ all St Among were waiting for the ob&teau to be What the granduncle and cousin of former days did 
blown down or burned, in fulfilment of Jscquetie’s or proposed to do, hiftory docs not inform us; but 
dream, and were also awarg that La*y Jules bad Silvestre and Adellso were introduced to fashion, to 
determined to visit there no more. Of course, the elegance, and to society wjth the celerity known only 
state of the public iftind at length readied the ears to the happy possessors of larges fortunes. German 
of the wise woman; and what she said on the occn- tuirons, Italian counts,*ind Russian princes game and 
sion concerning Jules, liis’mother, his family, and his did them honour. Madame learned tlie value of 
ancestors, need not he recorded here, for Jneqnette’s diamonds, Monsieuj the use of card;. They forgot 
tongue was none of the smoothest when she had cause nil the verses about country-life; they did not like 
.ninth; but tlie scold wns not fairly over till about to hear Bns Bretagne mentioned, lest the* chateau 
three weeks after, when site was roused one morning and Jncquettc might come' to people’s knowledge, 
in the early gray by a loud knocking at the outer .ind it would have becn»mi unpardonable offence to 
door. Thu good woman’s heart, died within her as stir-pose that they had.ever been out of Paris. 

Father Martin presented himself; hut the priest’s These were not tlie only changes their good-forttfhe 
countenance was full of joy and triumph. wrought on the yoigig Courtois. At the particular 

‘Wake up your young master and mistress,’ he suggestion of their evil genius, tlie marquis had so 
said, ‘for 1 have brought news they will dance to made Ins will that it*wns impossible to soy where 
hear, in spite of all your dreams. The old Marquis tiieir individual rights terminated, or what was the 
of Courtois is dead, mid kas left ail his fortune to boundary of each legatee. They would not have 


them.' 

Father Martin never made a joke about money; it 


disputed for mere barjt-psper or acres; but there 
was a Intent love of power and command in both 


was too sacred in his eyes. Jticqifette,kncw that; characters, which iiad not been visible in tiie young 
and scarcely was liis tale toiJ, tilt she wns at tlie bed- man for whom something wns to bo done: in the girl 
side of tlie sleeping pair, vigorously shaking them brought home from tlie convent, or in tlie pair who 
both, and crying: 'Get up, get up; you’ll lie no more nlhrycd for lo*ve without a sou, and lived and gardened 
in my old grand mother's bed, nor eat garden-herbs; with Jacqnstte in tlie ruined .chateau. Scarcely had 
there's silks and satins, horses and carriages for you; tlie novelty of being in Paris anti having money 
you'll go to mass with two footmen behind, and be *worn off, when question^ regarding privileges and 
called my lord and my lady.’, pfoprictorsliip began to nrise. Tho joint legacy 

After tin's rousing, it was some time before the made them separate interests. First came debates, 
young people could understand that Jacquetti’s and then quarrels. The husband found out his 
senses had not departed, and that the legacy for authority, the wife her munitions of war. Both 
which tlie whole house of Courtois had done suit parties got lawyers and friends. Within a year after 
and service before they were barn, was actually their happy accession, they were holding rival state 
tiieir own. The old marquis had died at last, and "and receptions in the marquis’s great house. Adelise 
whether to disappoint all his relations, amiable wns flirting desperately witli a Russian prince of the 
man, or to enrich tlie only promising members true Tatar type, by way of avenging her wrongs; 
of the family, he had previously made his w III in and, Silvestre was paying court to a terribly rouged 
favour of Silvestre and Adelise, constituting them duchess ok si* tv-five. There were temporary recon- 
joint-lieirs of all his possessions except tha* title, filiations, and still fiercer quarrels. There Vero 
which descended to his heir-at-law, a lieutenant in family councils, and suits in law-courts ; and at 
tlie African Chasseurs, whom tlie noble marquis had length, all Paris tiflked of tlie trial of a lady, young 
cordially tutted. The rage and disgust of his numer- and beautiful, rich and nobly born, but accused of 
ous relatives when this testament was made public, poisoning her husband—it was,said t$ frustrate his 
may be imagined. They unanimously refused to design of shutting tier up in a lunatic asylum, 
attend any mass said for the soul of tlie deceased, , Jacquette had gardened and spun, and looked after 
and it was debated among tlie pillars of tlie house in iier cow almost two summers; every evening and 
Paris, whether or not a commission of lunacy should morning walking up to the rising ground atfeve the 
not be had recourse to. Equally high rose the %ide of viljpge, in hopes of seeing her young master and 
public feeling at St Amand. It was feared that tlie mistress returp witii tho family coach and otlier 
widow Renee and her sou would drown themselves on requisites for putting on the new roof and four 
tlie first announcement of tlie event; but they only turrets. Letters never came or went from St 
set off for Upper Bretagne. Jacquette utterly lost Amand. Jacquette knew no surer method qf getting 
her repute for dreaming from that day ; nobody intelligence of her young people than a journey to 
would believe ia any subsequent revelation she might Paris. It vms a long way, and made a sad inroad on 
get in her sleep; but the honest soul thanked God hpr savings; bug/he reaped tlie great city just.in 
and all the saints; anti it was glorious to hear her time to hear that Madame Courtois had Escaped the 
dilate on the now roof, the four turrets, and the guillotine—her sentence being commuted, in den- 
general plastering the ch&teau would get when her sidemtion of tlie nbove-moptioned set-off, to twenty, 
young master and mistress cameuaek from Paris in gears’ imprisonment. Sad of heart, and sorely die- 
full possession of tiieir great fortune, to keep tiieir appointed, tlie faithful stewardess returned home, 
family concWJ'"and buy up the whole country, with She nevdr told the story to anybody but Fattier 
the right of hunting boars and banging rubbers, like Martin; and in process of time, jt seemed to have 
their noble ancestors in tlie good old times. slipped ou*, of her own n\jnd, for as the roof crumbled 

To Paris her young master and mistress went in awn*yarn! tlie walls grew' more crazy, she was actrus- 
pursuit of tiieir legacy. They had left that centre of tomed to wonder to the good villager* who looked in 
civilisation under tlie cloud of a penniless marriage— upon tier and her respected mansion, why the young 

At _...._i .. : a _____* l__ _ j:j _«, _ _4 1_-1. si.. _s_ 


tho latter transferred to them the homage the/lmd heard to any that things would never be right in 
been so long accustomed to pay the departed marquis. France Jill the chateau got its new roof and four 
Once established in his hfttel, friends and advisers mul- turrets; but the predictions of her later yean had 
tiplied around them, every one endeavouring to make no weight with the people of St Amand, for they 
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remembered that a great fortune luid comb to newspaper printed in the native Janguago for tlie 

Jacqnette's young master and mistress, in spite of benefit of tlie natives. Communications from natives 

lier false dream. i» their own vernacular nro frequent; and considering 

' , the advances they liave made in other wiys, we shall 

- 1 5 : not be surprised to hear before long of Maori editors, 

THE M ONT II: printers, compositors, and publishers.—At Cape 

• 1 * Town, a new building lias been erected fin* a library 

SCIENCE AND 1 A UTS. "and museum j which affords satisfactory evidence 

To" say Hint iiot weather "has been the chief subject that money-making does not,‘as lias been said, engross 
talked about, tiilit it lias taken the, vivneity out of all tlie whole attention of our brethren on the other side 
other topics, except, perhaps, tlie noisomeness of tlie 
Thames, l's to'begin witli * trnhm. As usual in 
extraordinary rases, Mr ‘Glaisher, and his brother 
meteorologists lptve been trying to find a parallel 
season, and they liave bad to go back forty years. 

Such extreme beat before mid-summer is indeed 


ofkthe globe. 

In a communication to tlie Statistical Society' 
Public Works in India, Colonel Sykes rectifies certain 
popular misconceptions, and shews that much more lins 
season, and they liave had to go back forty years, been done than is' coymionlv supposed. Nearly nine 
Such extreme heat before mid-summer is indeed thousand miles of road have been made in the Pnn- 
a rare phenomenon. As a eonseijmmeo, rains almost jnub states—tlie countries on both sides of tlie Indus 


tropical in cl i one ter have fallen. In one of the 
storms, throe inelies of rain* fell at Birmingham 
within three hours, and one half of the quantity in 
twenty minutes. lienee we of the temperate zone 
have seen somewhat of the elects of great heat and 
moisture peculiar to the torrid rone. 

The functionaries of the British Association have 
issued a very good-natured circular, to announce the 


—in Hazara— tin; Peshawar Va'ley, since 3S53. A 
considerable portion is, of course, roughish in quality; 
hut a rough road is better than none, and improve¬ 
ments arc continuous nnrb systematic. The Grand 
Tnink-roid from Calcutta to Delhi, 837 miles, is as 
good as any turnpike-road in England,, and cost 
L.480,100. The Great Deccan Road from Mirzapoor 
to Nagpoor is 400 miles in length, and the road from 


meeting nt Leeds for September next—22d to 20th— Bombay to Agra. 785 miles. Four steamers and four 
and to invite ninny, both Britons and foreigners, torfhft flats pty on the Ganges, and on the Indus ten of each, 
gathering, assuring them of amusement and comfort, A line of what are called steam-trains is to lie 
ns well as science. They prorttise a sight of manufae- established on tlie river, to run between the terminus 
turns, of interesting natural scenery, caverns, cascades, ’of the Sind railway nt Kntree, and Motiltun, the 


and so forth, attractive alike to the geologist am'i 
artist. If the invitation had only promised, besides, 
an entire absence of smoke, it would have been 
perfect. * 


terminus of the Punjauij, railway, each train to be 
capable of carrying a thousand men, or a proportionate 
bufdcn of incrchnndi«c. Tlie whole outlay for public 
works in IS.51-55 was D.2,230,000. Irrigation works 


With a view to foster their art, the Photographic are in progress; and where these nro introduced, the 
Society are organising a scheme for tlie exchange of land is fertilised, «und the wealth of the empire 
photographs among their members.— Photography is ’increased. The Ganges Canal is to yield L. 145.000 
now brought into play for one of our social usages; a year of revenue. Tlie value of water is great in a 
and .people who make morning-calls, instead of leaving country where little or no rain falls for eight, months 
a card with their name, will henceforth leave a card of the year; lint, ns Colonel Sykes observes, it is not 
on w^ieh their own portrait has been ihmuagraphod all laud that will bear a water-rate, and ‘it is, more- 
in miniature. Likenesses instead of names ; tlie over, q'uite a mistake to suppose that the bulk of the 
notion is a good one; but will the eehVt few Who population in India lives upon rice, which, from 
indulge in the luxury have a freSh portrait taken requiring a water-supply, lias its cost so much 
every year to insure a faithful likeness? • enhanced above that of the plentiful pmiicnms ami 

According td official returns, the quantity of paper sorghums : as a general food, the consumption of rice 
charged with duly in this country in 1857 was, is only general in the low districts of Bengal, Orissa, 
1S7,4M,GG7 pounds, shewing a decrcaso lrom the .Madras, and Malabar.’ 

former year. This falling off, it is said, would not The carrying nut of public works in India is a very 
have taken pi ace’’but for the injurious and unfair different thing from what it is in this country, where 
operation of the paper-duty. Were this duty talcpii all mentis and appliances are abundant. There the chief- 
offi wo should see a rapid development of ingenuity engineer must be ready with manual labour as well ns 
in the art of paper-making—materials which cannot mental labour; ‘his resources are chieily in himself, 
now be worked up nt a profit would tiien come into for lie must bo not only tlie designer of tlie works. 


use, and many a languishing mill would reshe into 
busy life. The government is not prepnred to remove 
the tax; but the House of Commons have resolved 
that the duty on paper is ‘igmnliiig^xi wc nmy liop^ 
tliat^ in the coursi of next session the obnoxious 
impost will he repealed. 

Mr Carrington of Hedhfil Observatory has drawn 
up a set of instructions for the guidance of astron¬ 
omers wlio may travel to South America to obs rre 
the forthcoming eclipse of the «sun. It lias been 


hut the brad-mason, the head-carpenter, the head 
brick and lime-burner; in fact, tlie man of all detail, 
and of all general design.’ 

Tlio Acclimation Society of Paris, having obtained 
a grant of fifteen hectares ofnland in tlie Bois de 
Boulogne, are about to establish a garden for the 
better carrying out of their various operations, which 
are ‘to acclimatise,' multiply, and distribute animal 
and vegetable species, either useful or agreeable.’ 
With this resource the Society will be ITtfteWo aceotn- 


suggested, that while one party observes on. the east plisli more than heretofore. As w;p have shewn from 
coast, and another on the wpst, a third should take time to time, they have already done groat things: 
observations from one of tlie elevations of the Annies, they have introduced tlie yuk, with its wool, into 
between the t\AV—We hear that the United States France; a now species of vam, a* a substitute for 
government, now that the delusion about ‘British the potato; potatoes fresh from South America, to 
outrages ’ has died ay ay, intend fo equip an expedi- renovate the worn-oat stocks of Europe; the sweet 
thm to foVtow up tlyvdiscoverics mado by the late Dr sorgho, in the culture of-wljjuli Southern Europe will 
Kane within tlie Arctic Circle.—News from tlie Niger become a sugar-producing country; tlie silkworm of 
expedition reports tlint Dr Baikic wfis at Habba in the dastor-oil plant— P'dma Christi, anil with such 
good health and condition.—We have another in- success, that the worm is now in its twenty-first 
stance of the intelligence of the New Zealanders in brood, and is accustomed to feed on tho leaves of tho 
,tn6 establishment of the Vurt'NichoUon Messenger, a teasel; moreover, by careful management, the hatching 
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of the eggs is made to time with the growth of the 
teasel leaves. This is a remarkable result, as flie 
silkworm in question is a native of Algeria, where 
the warm temperature is earlier than ip France. 
Aided by French missionaries in different parts of the 
world, the Society have nearly succeeded in propagat¬ 
ing the oak-silkworm in the open air, in countries 
where the climate is dry. And they liavo recently 
received plants of the Loza, a species of buckthorn, 
which produces Chincsp green, or green indigo, as it 
is sometimes called; which plants, it is said, wjjl 
bear the winter of Parts. Other facts might be 
' ‘‘■'fei'iumemted; but in these the Society fully demon¬ 
strate their claim to consideration. * 

This Chinese green will bcoomfc or valuable addition 
to industrial resources, particularly for dyers. M. 
Rondo t has written a book about it, entith -1 Nut He, du 
Vert de Chine, giving a clear history of that remark¬ 
able product and its properties. The book contains 
specimens of calico and silk dyed with the ‘green,’ 
arid engravings of two joints, llhumnns utilis , and 
Ithamnus chlorophorus, from which it is derived. These 
plants are new to European cultivators; they art*, 
however, allies of the JViammis ihrczumi, which has long 
been known ns a tree from which the poorest class of 
Chinese pluck tiie leaves to use as a substitute for 
tea. The colour rtf the dyed silk is remarkably bright, 
a blue green, one of that class of colours which 
increase in brilliance in the light. It contains, in 
fact, some immediate principle which can only 
bo developed by light, and it is a nice task for 
chemists to discover wiiaf this is. Person s.iys 
that light will have to be more and more regardedAas 
an industrial agent; and of the Chinese green lie 
remarks that it is sni generis, containing neither yellow 
nor blue. By experiments made at Lyon, it appears 
that six species of the European Tihainnus will > ield 
a green dye: all tiie others .arc to lie tried. 

Natural history has been somewhat popularised of 
late, and now another contrivance for promoting tiie 
study is put forward in the Butterfly Vivarium. 
Youthful students will doubtless derive ns ( *inuch 
pleasure and amusement from butterflies and moths 
as from fishes and water-snails. We have heard, too, 
of a Brynrium— a glass-ease for mosses—a description 
of which was communicated a short time since by tiie 
Rev. If. Higgins to the Linnsean Society. lie lils the 
case with shelves, and keeps the plants in pots in 
proper soil, and waters them when needful by means ] 
of a syringe. .Some of the pots require to be placed 
in trays of water. In this way a large collection of 
mosses may be grow^i; and a little experience show's 
which kinds thrive best. Mr Iliggins finds some 
species of Bryum very successful, and mentions the 
Fissidenlce as ‘gems for cultivation.’ 

A botanical subject reminds us that a veteran 
botanist, Mr Robert Brown, died last month, at the 
age of eighty-five. He was ftt many respects a 
remarkable man. As keeper of the Botauieal Depart¬ 
ment in the Britisli Museum, he continued ids duties 
there within u few weeks of ids decease, retaining ids 
usual clearness of mind and cautiousness of expres¬ 
sion ; and Ids sight was so good that lie never wore 
spectacles., #fn him we have lost a link w ith the men 
of science of tiie past generation—Joisn Edward 
Smith, tiie founder'of tiie Linmeau Society, Banks, 
Solander, Davy, and others. 

Mr Sclater has read a paper before the.Limnean, in 
which he attempts to systematise a part of natural 
history in a way that will interesbnaturalists. Among 
the facts which lie brings forward, he states that 
there are in tiie globe 750(f species of birds, jmd (JOfJD 
square miles of the globe’s surface to each species* 

The fourth volume of General Sabine’s translation 
of Humboldt’s Cosmos is published, or rattier the first 
part of the fourth volume, containing, however, 699 


pages. It treats of the ‘organio and inorganic 
domain;’ coming down from the sidereal universe, 
where we can use only our eye, to the earth, which 
we can examine and experiment on by our other 
senses and other .means, and in which we, are more 
interested. It sums up yliat is known of tho pheno¬ 
mena of tcrrfttrinl magnetism ;»of the density and 
•ollipticity of the earthy of certain volcanic phenomena 
of the aurora; and nil withtho same masterly insight 
and power of generalisation as in tiie former volumes. 

Apropos of volcanic phenomena, Sir Charles Lyeli 
has rend a paper before* the Royal Society* on tnvgs 
aufl the formation of Etirii. His recent visits to 
'licily and Naples, muV persevering and laborious 
investigations while pn the spot, have led him to 
conclusions opposed to those of Von Bitch and fflie 
de Beaumont, who (gild that vdlc.inic craters are the 
result of upheaval. Sir Charles attributes them 
rather to the repeated outpourings of molten ma¬ 
terial which have built them up, so to speak, on tiie 
outside. With this the question is raised, and now 
geulcgists of both schools have only to argue it out to 
a true condu-ion. Meanwhile, Vesuvius is pouring 
out new floods of lava, repeating phenomena which 
they may witness with*their own eyes, and inform 
themselves by actual operations. Sir C. Lyeli 
cScpjjfiscs sufprise that so little should he known of 
tho lust esuptinn of Etna, .1351-00, and so little 
notice taken of it, considering US’ magnitude—the 
•greatest for centuries. Where, on his former visit, 
I* had seen verdant glens and forests, now all is 
obliterated, and for many .a league the eye views 
nothing but ridges of black lava. 

Some curious i xperi merits lyivo lately been made, 
shewing the effects of electricity on thin jets of 
witter. If nn elcctriser lie held near a jet which 
.forms a sheaf-like stream on passing through an 
orifice, tiie dispersion copses, ami it becomes a single 
thread of water; but if the elcctriser be brought yet 
neiyor, then the drops are reproduced. Again, hold 
au electrized* stick ot sealing-wax at tho top of a 
small column of water, and the cylindrical ibrnf will 
lie unbroken*; but sijift the elcctriser to the base, 
mid the brush forifts at once at tho top of the jot.— 
Mr Faraday shews that if a ball be placed on a flat 
metallic plate connected with a Grov%’s battery, it 
(tho kail) fends off a stream of 'sparks as soon as tho 
eurronj is established, and runs rapidly around the 
Vote.--De la Rive,, in n letter to t Mr Faraday, 
explains a method by which lie produces an i{rtiflcittl 
aurora. Into a glass balloon, he introduces one end 
t of*a bar of so£c iron, fitted with the neucssnry con¬ 
nections ; ho exhausts the air, and sends in a very 
small quantity of vapour of alcohol, ether, or turpen¬ 
tine, and then making a communiAition with a 
Rultuikorff's coil, lie gets an aurora on anu around 
the end of the rod, which throws off luminous corus¬ 
cations and routes quicljjy. The direction of tjie 
rotation may be changeiTat pleasure. But for sur¬ 
prising cflects produced by electrical discharges ill a 
vaciyim, Mr Gassiot’s'expariments, shewn before the 
.Royal Society, excel all other. He produces quivering 
bauds of light of surpassing beauty; and to demon¬ 
strate wlAt further can be accomplished, he is making 
glasB tubqs for the Vacuums, of dimensions far ex¬ 
ceeding any hitherto attempted for the same purpose. 
Out* qf aft this it is thought wc shall arrive at sume 
positive conclusions concerning the plicnomena of the 
aurora, besides other manifestations of electricity. 

As regards a useful practical application of elec¬ 
tricity, we hear that a manufacturing cligmist in 
France, taking advantage of tho x sulpliates thrown 
down by a buttery m action, has produced 130,000 
kilogrammes of ‘ metallic white,’ fit for house-painters, 
since lSo3. 

Advances have been* made in tiie physiological 
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Applications: Mittdelsdorff of Breslaa heats wires 
1 to a white iient by means of a battery, and uses them 
for cauterising interior surfaces, or to cut off tumours. 
The advantage is raid to be great, because the wire 
can be applied to the part affected before heating, and 
that the heat, thong! intense, can be withdrawn as 
instantaneously as it is produced, and*the patient is 
spared 4>e alarm of seeing a' red-hot wire brought 
near his face, breast, &e.-*-Tho Nuovo Cimento contains 
an account of •experiments by Count Linati on that 
interesting subject—the reinvigoration of nervous 
fpergy by elqctricity. II^ brings a current from 
a Dnnicll’a battery to boar at tlio same time on ‘the 
dorsal and the epigastric regions'of his patients for 
two or three hours at a sitting; and, after several 
sittings, he finds that the circulation is increased in 
activity by about one-seventh, vyjth a more energetic 
pulse; that the respiratory function is augmented in 
a similar degree, as also tlmt of the stomach and 
intestines, while the repairing power of assimilation is 
sensibly facilitated. 

A frog poisoned with curarx, that South Americnn 
poison, exhibits curious results: the nerve will not 
contract on the application of electricity— shews, 
indeed, not the slightest si£n of sensibility; but if 
the muscie is touched with the wires, it contracts 
strongly, and preserves the con tractile'power lqngtir 
than iftunpoisoncd. Cold lias the effect oLdiminisiting 
the rapidity of 'a current af electricity through a 
nerve; a fact from which operators may take a hint! 
M. Duchennc of Boulogne—on whom a decoration ivms 
lately conferred by a decree published in the Moniteur 
—turning these and other conclusions to account, lias 
demonstrated, and wjth marked success, the > thera¬ 
peutic effects of electricity. He owes much of his 
success to the means by which he localises Ids 
applications. lie makes use of three terms in his 
process—namely, electrisation galvanisation, and Fara¬ 
disation ; tlie last, which is induced electricity, is the 
best agent in muscular electrisation, especially v\hcn 
required to be long continued, and is, as'M e Duchennc 
avert', the medical electricity par excellence. By dint 
of experiment, he has determined the pVoper dose for 
the respective nerves and muscles; an essential con¬ 
sideration, seeing that an overdose involves danger, avd 
the patient mi&lit find himself fixed witli a contraction, 
or deformity, greater than that he wished to cure. 
Some of M. Duchenne's cures are astonishing; by 
persevering in ( his electric applications, lie lias restored 
paralysed and contracted limbs to their natural con¬ 
dition, inducing the power of voluntary motion ; and 
when that is once achieved, even in a small degree,' liq 
leaves it to the will to finish the work. Iiis electric 
moxa is described as more severe than the actual 
application of*fire. 

Mr Gant, of tlie Royal Free Hospital, has published 
an inquiry on the Evil Results of Overfeeding Cattle, 
tl\p main point of .wliicliis, that — jpeat forced and 
formed unnaturally is unwholesome; hence disturb¬ 
ance or loss of health in those who cat thereof. 
Cattle, sheep, and pigs, are now fed up to a, size 
quite disproportionate to their age, or rather to theiq 
youth, that prizes may be won ab-cattle-shows. The 
hear! and lungs are in consequence made tb work at 
high-pressure; these orgatis thereby beconvj diseased, 
ami witli them tlie whole carcass. Mr Ghuit tested 
ids conclusions by following the unwieldy’ creatures 
from the show*to the'slaughter-house, by observing 
wlmt there took place, and by examination of tlie 
meat after it was, cut up. Among the overfed 
animals,.he mentiphs tlie Prince Consort's pigs as 
distressingly fat mid heavy. These evils have been 
complained of before; hut thg answer is, that by 
ovci feeding a few, you improve the whole breed of 
cattle, and so supply the market with better meat. 
Hqyeyer, seeing that Messrs-Lawes and Gilbert have 


written a paper on the feeding of cattle, and presented 
it ,to the Royal Society, we may hope ere long to be 
in the possession of sound, practical conclusions on 
the subject ‘ 

M. Gobley has made a careful analysis of snails, 
to determine anew the' constituents of which those 
slow animals are formed, with-a view <o ascertain 
whether they really do contain a cure for thoracic 
affections. His conclusions negative tlie belief that 
the carbonate of lime acts op the tubercle; there is 
pothing, lie says, ‘ which makes it possible to consider 
the constituents as exertihg any specific actiob.in^. 
maladies of tlie chest.’ 


P^ECEDENci IN THE FIFTEENTH 
AND'SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

Having given a view of housekeeping three hundred 
years ago, we readily eiybrnce an opportunity that 
now presents itself of saying a word on tlio table 
observances of tlie time, as regards precedence. 
A rare black-letter book, to be found among Bishop 
More’s valuable 'collection in tlie Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library, and .entitled The Bolre of Kervynge 
[Carving], W. ile Worde, 1506 8, affords us an inte¬ 
resting insight into tlie table etiqfiette of onr ances¬ 
tors of tlio fifteenth nnd sixteenth centuries. It gives 
us also an additional proof of the fallacy of tlie pre¬ 
valent opinion as to tlie simple and patriarchal habits 
of our forefathers of ‘ the good old times.’ In point 
of fact, society was hampered with absurd convention- 
aKties and cumbersome ceremonials, which only 
ceased to be in vogue with tlie reigns of the latter 
Stuarts. 

These relics of .^quasi-obsolete feudalism, as regards 
the table arrangements, were still fully practised in 
tlie households of Elizabeth and the first James. We 
read tiiat fully half an hour was occupied, after tlie 
table had been laid for tlie royal repast, in entries and 
exits of court officials, ushers, marshals, chamberlains, 
anil Bjarried and Binglc Indies of honour, who cacli 
made a prostration or genuflection in turn on entering 
| or retiring, eitiier to imaginary majesty, which was 
not then present, or literally to the bread or tlio salt, 
&o., as was then, it seems, their duty. 

The present article treats of that portion of tlie 
Boke of Kervynge —a species of servant’s manual of 
tlie time—which details tiie duties of the marshal 
and usher in a nobleman’s house, nnd consequently 
combiuos the etiquette of precedence, as it then 
existed. It even gives ns a tabular list of titles, 
ranks, and offices, which cannot hut he found inte¬ 
resting. 

Slienstone, a keen observer of the human mind, 
says, that there are no persons so punctilious as to 
preservation of rank, as those who have no rank at 
all, while tlie querulous assumption of the parvenu is 
proverbial; and lien we reqollect that nobility in 
Europe, ns an institution, certainly dates no further 
back than tlie eleventh century, we can easily account 
for tlie tenacity with which tlie notables of the land 
at tlie feudal period held to their aristocratic position, 
and tlio importance they assigned tosits different 
phases and. gradations. 

In onr own day, the exclusive order has been well 
ventilated ; but wo rattier believe that the most 
incroyable member of the ‘Upper Ten Thousand’ 
would be surprised to hear, that in the fifteenth 
century a duke might not ‘ kepe the hall, but suche 
estatte by themselfe in cliambere or in pavilyon*— 
that is, that [ie could not'eat in the public room, but 
onlj in private with bis«own rank. 

There are a few more things fully as interesting in 
the following extracts s 

• The marshall and ye usher must known al the 
-- -* - - ■ '. 
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pstattes of y® lands, and y* highe estatte of y® kinge 
withe y® bloude ryall, the estatte of a kinge, of t a 
kinge’s son, a prynce, of a duke, of a marques, of an 
erle, of a bysskop, of a vysecounte, of a begin, of y® 
three chiefe judges, of a mayer of London, of a knighte 
batcltplour, of a knighte, deasib, of y® arelitleaokon, 
Master of yoHolies, oCy® other judges and y® Barons 
of Cheker, of y® mayre of Calico [query, Calais], 
of a doctour devine, oC a doctour of bothe y® 
lawes, of hym that iiathe beene mayer of London anti 
sargeaunteof y® lawes. * The estatte of a minster o( 
the Chauncerie (and otliere worshypefull prechers), 
'and' clerkes that be graduable, and al othcre order of 
* cliast persons and prestes, worshypfull mnrclaiuntes 
and gentlemen—all these last mat set at the squiers 
tabell.’ • 

It must have been something to have hatl ‘esqufte’ 
tacked to one’s name in those days. However, could 
the editor of the quaint old Bake of Ke.rrynge be 
brought to life, and couhl he stop one of our modern 
postmen, he would bo as Auch astounded as scan¬ 
dalised. But to proceed: * 

* Marques, erles, bysshops, and vyscountes—al 
these may set togetliere at a messc. . 

‘And beron, and mayer of Lon<ion, and three chiefe 
judges, and y« Spekere of ye parlyment—all these 
may set, but onlie tavo or three at a messe. 

‘And al other estattes may set, or three or foure 
at a messe. 

‘Also, ye marslialle must onderstand and lenowe 
well of the bloude royall—for some lorde is of the 
bloude ryall, and pcrndvcntifte of siual livelyhood. 
And some pore knighte is forsonthe wedded unto (t 
ladyc of ryall bloude; but she shall kepc the estatte 
of lordes bloude, and therefor ye ryall bloude shall 
have y® reverence as before have I sjyde. 

‘Also, a marslialle must take grete bode of y® 
byrtlic, and next of yc ]yne of y® bloude ryall. 

‘Also, must he take hedo of the king his officers 
—of the chauncelor, steuard, chamberlun, tresurere, 
and comptrouller. 

‘Also, y« marslialle must take licdc onto al stjwun- 
gers, and put them onto worsbyppe and revcrance, 
for minde; and if that they do have goode clienre, it 
is much to your soveraync his lionuour. Also yc mar- 
shalle must tuke goode hede if that the kinge do 
sende your soverayne anie message; and if that he 
sendc a knighte, receavc him lyke to a beron; and if 
that he do sendc but a yqpman, see ye receave him 
lyke a squier; and if he sende but a grooine, receave 
ye him lyke a yeoman. • 

‘Also mnrke, it is no rebuke even unto a knighte, 
that ye set a groome of ye kinge’s at his tabell. 

‘Thus endeth the Boke of Servyce and Carvynge 
and Servinge, and al mannerc of offyccs [in his kiuilej 
onto a prynce, or anie otter [other] estatte, and al ye 
feestes in yc yeares.’ 

It is amusing to remark, that all thrryighout 
this rare old tract, each servant—ns in this case 
the usher or marshal, in our day known as 
groom of the chambers— invariably styles his 
employer his ‘sovereign.’ The master may be a 
nobleman, however, as this quaint relic of the past acts 
forth on its tiftlc-page that its information is intended 
‘ for the scrvyce of a prynce or anie otter estotte.’ In 
those days, dukes, marquises, and earls were called 
‘princes.’ This brevet arrangement of titles of 
nobility was prevalent, indeed, for at lea^t two cen¬ 
turies later; and we find that the profligate Bucking¬ 
ham is addressed, in one of ‘lie servile and fulsome 
dedications of the period, as ;Tlie most High and 
Puissant Prince, the most faulted and *Noblp Duk^ 
of Buckingham,’ &c. • * 

That portion of the above extracts which speaks of 
some ‘ pore knighte’ married to a lady of the ‘ ryall 
bloude, throws us back to the stormy period when 


faction, violence, or Intrigue having disposed of 
British kings in the very summary way peculiar to 
our early history, set up new occupants of the 
throne, whose families, and even distant connections, 
mast have been ofteif surprised to have suddenly 
found tliemselves included, in the ‘ryall blond.’ The 
marshals and rikhcrs’ of those days would hare found 
Adi changes particularly perplexing to •them occa¬ 
sionally, in the exercise of •their somewhat onerotm 
nnd responsible vocations. • 

- ——— - .. 

STORY OF A RUftAL NATURALIST. 

The following truthful narrative exhibits, we think, 
a degree of devotion in the pursuit of’ science un^gr 
difficulties which lias rarely been paralleled. 

There lives at present in Banff a journeyman shoe¬ 
maker named Thomas Edwards. Ever since he can 
remember, Mr Edwnrds»hns had a strong predilection 
for pursuits connected with natural history; more 
especially, he has devoted himself to making a col¬ 
lection of the laml-ani^inls of the district around 
Banff, as well as the productions of the neighbouring 
sea. Tn making this collection, he waS" engaged for 
eleven years. During live particular summers— 
between 1810 and 184C—when he was from about 
tw*nU--flve to*lhirty years of age, Edwards generally 
passed only part of two nights-each week in hfs own 
liouse—namely, from n little before twelve on Satur¬ 
day "night till lute on .Sunday morning; nnd again on- 
Sabbath evening till near dawn on Monday morning. 
But even this latter portion of the night he frequently 
passed dozing in a chair, or lying across his bed, 
having •previously donned his werking-clotlies, so as 
to bo prepared to start with the first peep of day. 
All this time Edwards was working from six in the 
morning till between eight and nine at night; his 
wages, witli which he maintained a wife and a family 
of five daughters, being about twelve shillings a week. 
The gther nights of the week, unless a storm prevented 
him, lie spent but of doors in the woods witli his min, 
or by tlie sea-shore, or wheiever he expected to nnd 
wlmUlfe was fn search of; hut regularly he was at 
home for his work % six in the morning. 

He used to sleep an hour or so during the darkest 
part of the night, wherever lie {jjund himself; if the 
rain whs hAvy, if possible under a tree, or such-iike 

-comnifdation ; if not, lie did without shelter at all. 

y persevering thus, lie ninde a collcclign mtmjicring 
two thousand specimens. These, on dbrtain faii-dnys, 
lie ijseil to arrange in the town-lmll—filling three 
s[des—and expose for a small charge. Sometimes 
lie made a pound or two this way. Unfortunately, 
he was advised, some years ago, to try an exhibition 
in Aberdeen. He paid a pound a weetf as i^nt for 
a shop in Union Street, and advertised liberally. 
The consequences were to him ruinous. In six weeks' 
he. was hopeless!# _in ddit^-A party of equestrians 
arrived in the town, and, to useKdwhrds's own words, 

‘ a few came to him after the performance, and said 
the bjyds were nearly ns goo^j as the horses'—not so 
tlie mass. He commenced by charging sixpence, and 
ended by admitting visitors for a penny; but all .was 
in vain. • • 

Not having the means to pay thp charges he had 
incurred, he advertised lys collection for sale, and, 
after ‘csnaiflernble negotiation, got L.20 for it. This 
sum cleared him of Aberdeen, and brought him 
back to Banff, a sadder, if not a wiser man. For a 
while lie was sorely t]jscournged; Unit, by and by, his 
old tastes returned, and aUliouglrmirsued naw with 
moderated zeal—for exposure lias not strengthened 
his constitution-b-Toni has again ’begun to collect 
speeimenj, has been appointed keeper of the local 
museum, which he has aided in bringing to high 
order, and, with two of three able coadjutors, is 
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Again eagerly employed in illustrating the natural 
history of Banff. 

While still a journeyman shoemaker, lie corre¬ 
sponds, on his favorite subject, withsevernl magazines, 
ns the Naturalist and the ZoUqgist, and his services 
nre recognised'by Mr Spcncp Bate and Mr C. \V. 
l'each, well known /or theif zeal in natural history. 

--f-«- 

RARE Y ANTICIPATED. 

I)n Cas.utiiom,' in his work, emitted Of Credulity and 
Incredulity in Things Natural, Civil, and Divine, printed 
in the jear lfliSS, speaks, of \me John Young, a ‘luirse- 
courscr,’ as follows: • 

* Whilst we were above, in “the best room I had, ami 
tig) servants in the kitchin by the fire; my son—the only 
I then had, or since have had; somo twelve or thirteen 
years of age—comes in with hissmastiff, which he was 
very fond of, os the mastiff was of him. John Young, to 
make hitnseif and the company sport: “ What will yon 
say, sir,” saith lie, “ if I make your dog, without touching 
of him, lie down, that he shall not stir?'’ Or to that, 
effect. My son—for it was a<?nastiff of great strength 
and courage, which he was not a littio proud of—defied 
him. lie presently to pipe, anti the mastiff, at a distance, 
to reel; which, when the lioy s!tiv, astonished and amazed, 
he began to cry out. But the man. fearing some dislmb- 
anec in the house, changed his tune, or iurharc farther 
piping,*! know not which, and the dog suddenly became 
as well and as vigorous as befose. Of this £ knew nothing, 
till the company was gone. ‘■Then a maid of the house 
observing that I much wondered at it, and wished 1 Iwd 
seen it—“O master,” said she, “do you wonder at it? 
This man doth it familiarly, and more than that, the 
fiercest horse or hull that is, if lie spe ik lint a prord or 
two in their cars, they become presently tame, so that 
they may be led with a string; and lie doth use to ride 
them in the sight of all people.” ’ , 

Dr Casaubon hears also, upon good authmitv, that 
* this man was oneo in company, and being in the mood, 
or to that effect, began to brag what ho could do to any 
dog, were he never so great or so fierce, It happened 
tlmtfa tanner, who had a very fierce mastiff* who all the 
day was kept in chains or muslcd, was in the company, 
who picseutly—not without an oatli^ perchance, it R too 
usual; good laws against it, and well executed, would well 
become a Christian commonwealth—offered to lay wh.li 
him ten pounds lie eojild not do it to the said dog—that 
was, without any force or use of hands to lay him flat 
upon tiic ground, tako him into ids arms, and today him, 
upon a table. , Young happened .to bo so well furnished 
at thatl&imc, that "lie presently pulled out of his pocket— 

I think 1 was told—ten pounds. The tanner accepts; 
j the money on botli sides laid into the iujnds of some ony 
of the company, and the time set. At which time, to the 
no small admiration, certainly, of them that had not seen 
it before, buC‘ to the great astonishment, ami greater 
indignation of him that had laid the wager, with a little 
piping the' party did punctually perforin ,wiut lie had 
undertaken. But instead of the ten pounds he expected, 
being paid only with oatlisThid execrations, ns a devil* a 
nidgician.’ 

Our author himself never sees any of these wonders 
performed, hut lie appears'Ho be well convinced of them, 
and lie is greatly impressed witli ftfr John Young's own 
manner, who, 'earnestly looking_ upon him* begins a 
discourse, how that all creatures wore made by God for 
the use of mnn, and to' be subject unto Idr/f; and that 
if men did use their power rightly, any mag migfct do 
what he did.’ ' 


coi.ot.'it or wise. 

The cplour of wipe is owing to’the following causes: 
If the skins of tho'grapes, or marc, are entirely excluded 
from the fermenting vat, a wlliie wine to always obtained, 
the juice of almost all grapes, black and rod, as well as 
green, being colourless. Champagne is made rf-oin a red 
grope, so deep in colour as le approach to black; and 


sherry is made from a mixture of white and coloured 
grapes. The colour of red wine is derived fi'om per¬ 
mitting the wine to ferment in contact with somo*of the 
marc, the colouring matter of the grape residing alto¬ 
gether in’tlio skin, with the exception of the grape called 
tintilla, from which tcnt-cvinc- is made, in which thgjuice 
is coloured. Tin's colouring principle ir soluble in 
alcohol; therefore, when the alcohol is developed by tho 
fermentative process, the iuuf>t becomes coloured in con¬ 
sequence of the action of the spirit upon the marc, The 
wine is also inoro deeply colored from a higher degree 
*if pressure given to the hus^s of the grapes. The colour 
of red wine varies from a light pink to a deep purpls^ 1 
tint. Approaching to black; the clarets hold the interme- .. 
diatc rank between Jhesc two extremes. Dr Henderson 
observes that ‘oil exposing red wine in bottles to tho 
action of the sun’s rajs, the colouring matter is separated 
in large Hakes without altering the flavour of tho wine. 
The colour derived from the skins of the grapes alone 
is not generally very deep; the high-coloured wines of 
France anil Portugal are often rendered so by colouring 
ingredients, particularly by mixture with an intensely 
deep red wine, called vino Unto, and sometimes liy elder¬ 
berries and colouring drugs.’— Housewife's Reason Why. 


Cl!C Iv O O. 

Tiif. moon is but a crescent white. 

Toward tho soiting of the sun; 

Through the throbbing of the night 
Comes a mcllmv monotone: 

Cuckoo!--cuckoo! 

You may take a* crimson cloud, 

* Bind it null a golden band. 

All its richness were a shroud 
To this o’er the meadow-land : 

Cueljpo!—cuckoo J, 

Glory, might, and mystery. 

Beauty, wonder, and unrest. 

The whole soul of melody. 

In a rolling note ex pres t: 

Cuckoo!—cuckoo ! 

", Gleliy fields it overlloats. 

Like a tidal wave nphi nt. 

Over wheat and tellow oats, . 

In the valley falling spent: i 

Cuckoo!—cuckoo! ; 

It will touch the soul to tears, I 

List’ning in tho falling dew: 1 

All the sadness of the years 
Cometh lushing over you: 

® Cuckoo!— cuckoo! 

Tilings of beauty and delight 
You have dreamed of, overjoyed, 

AVill loom out as though j-ou might 
Reach and clasp them through the void: 

Cuckoo'—cuckoo! 

It will touch from summer woods 
Joyo-s heart or wo-begonc; 

Meltctli music for all ifioods 
From tho rapture floating on: 

Cuckoo!—cuckoo! 

Balmy airs of autumn nights. 

Any charm or spell that is, „, 
tyiudy whispers on the heights 
Know no magic like to'this: 

Cuckoo 1—euckoo 1 
Sphered notes of starry belts 
in its dry net are kuit; 

All the heart of nature melts 
On the twilight out of it: 

'Cuckoo I—cufckoo I T. A. 

—__ C . . ,-J.. _« ■ . . . ... 

Printed and Published by W. ft K. Chahbkub, 47 Paternoster 
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Wii.mam KausuTwnr, 93 Upper Saokville Street, Dusuw, ana 
all Booksellers. 
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FEATHERED MINNESINGERS. 
There are two tilings for which I have a passion— 
v ild-birds and wild-flowers •, by which jmjwal let me 
not be understood to mean that I am insensible to the 
delicious aroma of conservatories, or the gorgeous 
bloom of parterres; much less that T fiavcamy rooted 
affection for the lmrpy-eagle, or ‘entertain a special 
predilection for the serpent-eater. Hut I fear 1 must 
confess that I prefer n harebell to a cactus, and 
speedwell and forget-me-not to calceolarias; nnd no 
rajah lory or scarlet macaw need attempt to make 
up to me for tho little wildliivjs that, ‘ whether heard 
or not,’ sing by myriads in the hedgerows, hiding it^ 
the scented clumps of the milky hawthorn, or shaking 
free its ruddy berries from tho new-fallen snow. 
Since the days when I,gravely followed sparrows in 
my pinafore, with a handful of salt, the victim of an 
infamous nursery fraud relative to a caudal applica¬ 
tion thereof, I have been a devout bird-worshipper, 
loving with my whole heart, though perfectly innocent 
of scientific mysteries. My ornithological conclusions 
tit that time, however, were chiefly derived from* the 
curious antediluvian specimens indigenous to a 
Noah’s Ark, and the sparrow-stalking alluded to took 
place in one of those small mural enclosures which 
go in cities by the name of gardens. 

Tho dove was my undoubted favourite, secretly', I 
believe, owing to its prerogative of olive-branch; nnd 
after this, uiy affections wavered between turn chrqjne- 
ycllow canaries and a very remarkable pure scarlet 
species—name unknown. There was no robin that at 
all came up to my preconceived ideas, formed upon 
the dear old ballad that has immortalised the bonny 
bird—no modern version, plastered with prosy inci¬ 
dent, or hammered out into smogth and polished 
rhynles, till its pathos nnd its raciness are lost, but 
the real lilting lines that are so inexpressibly sweet 
nnd touching. Children who have read the original, 
scoff at Babes in the Wood in pros*. I suppose I 
may have been six years old, and the book has long 
been dust; but*do I not remember tho thin octavo, 
precious as an Elzevir^ with its limp, shinii% cover 
of paly green, and leaves of burnished satin; the 
clear type, speaking from the glossy page; the soft 
wood-cuts, infrequent, perhaps, but eaeh one honoured 
with a separate leaf, and its own excerpted legend, 
and carefully protected from t)ie ravages of the 
unwary by a dainty film of*pink paper] We are' 
not so prodigal of margin and letter-press now. * 

The Death and Burial of Cock Robin, a legend of a 
very different stamp, unveiled new marvels of bird- 
tore, infusing martial ardour by the very abruptness 


of its initial question nnd answer, and the haught 
apparitions of the nudaoious criminal, bow and arrow 
in band, on the title-page. Tho catechetical plan of 
this startling drama is highly original, and the excitfcd 
spectator is introduced tif a wide field of ornithological 
inquiry, not to mention the edifying episodes of tho 
fish and the beetle, and ttie rather anomalous intro¬ 
duction of the bull os bell-ringer. How the fish 
obtained possession of that most terrupe-looking dish, 
used to be t» me a serious mystery, jousing jfiunful 
misgivings as to the imlft^dunl honesty of the bene- 
vSlent blood-catcher, and involving deep speculations 
on ‘the subject of fish-potteries and their possible 
connection with potted fish. The beetle’s undertaking 
capacities were more admissible; but I always consi¬ 
dered the owl’s feat of sextonsbip as the nc plus ultra 
of legerdemain. Why the lark so strenuously insisted 
on the obsequies taking place by daylight, I never 
could understand, since she made it a point of honour 
that she was to carry a torch on the occasion; but I 
rathew contemptuously concluded that she must have 
been afraid it 1 ghosts, and suffered the matter to dr*p. 
Of course, I had not the remotest suspicion of any 
base, underhand doifigs between rhyme and reason. 
Ilut.all honour to those good old nursery classics! I 
would givo a whole wagon-load jfC modern importa¬ 
tions for Jack and the Beanstalk, Cinderella, Cork Robin, 
aad the History of an Apple.-pie —which last, by the 
way, forms tho most ’admirable sygtefn of baby 
mnemonics, and whose most illogical sequences f now 
gratefully acknowledge, for they taught me the 
alphabet. * 

‘One swallow does not make a summer,’ says the 
ancient adage; nnd yet when we see the beautiful dart- 
ingcrcaturc careering swiftly in the pale April skies, we 
are apt to ignofe tho wary old saw, though the hedges 
are sprouting very Timidly, nutrthe morning primroses * 
arc still cold with frost, and the lioary dew lies whit# 
upon the dead beech-leaves till the sun is hot, and 
hajilly a tree but the larch an# the sycamore is green, 
nnd the snow-clouds are perhaps hovering ominously 
upon tho slfy-line. We.caiinot, it is true, take up 
the full burd&i of the quaint old English song— 

• 

* • Slimmer is yeomen in, , 

Loud sing cucku; * 

jGroweth seed, and lilowetli mead. 

And springeth the weedView; 

* * 

but there rise to our lips the word^of a yet older 
refrain, that ' the winter* is past, and the time of the 
singing of lards is come.’ We must, indeed, make up 
our minds to wait for the lv»lcyon days when the life 
of the little lovers is nothing but a gush of song; 
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■when, from dawn to twilight, tlio ear vainly listens 
for a break or a hush in the ‘fast thick warblebut 
even now, many a Ringed minnesinger is piping rauBic 
by snatches; and the faithful triad of voices that 
cheered the long, lonely winter, is" already merged in 
a fuller chorus: the brave* sdeet rob ip, the daisy of 
birds; tjhe httlc wren, chirping softly by her r ‘ ain 
fireside/as she looked out at the drifting snow; anil 
tlie stormcock, or missel-thrush, whose cheery whistle 
was heard anibng the loud bleak winds that swept 
howling,, through the rowan-trees, and stripped the 
brandies of tficir scarlet, frifit. , 

The robin and the wren are among the sacred birds 
of England. -This is the odd chant current among 
tkc peasantry of Warwickshire, who make their 
children learn it with all reverence: 

* « 

The robin end the wren 
' Are God Almighty's cock and hen ; 

The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty's bow and arrow. 

This feeling with regard tfr the redbreast is per¬ 
haps connected with the pretty legend—one of those 
harmless and suggestive superstitions which extend to 
certain of the dumb creation an indirect interest in 
the higher mysteries of the nniversq; and whjpli, 
scattered among the more questionable traditiCus of 
the Romish Church, certainty tended to humanise the 
masses, by banging all things that had life within tlyi 
i limit of a catholic blessing, and casting over the byda 
and the flowers the beautiful shadow of Christianity. 
As in the German myth of the crossbill, a place is 
claimed for the robin among the Josephs and the 
Magdalcnes, who w’ere not contented with standing 
'afar off' the day thnt the sun was darkened. It is 
said the fearless little mourner flew straight against 
the heart that had just been pierced by the soldiers 
spear, and was bidden to wear bis ruddy plumes for 
ever. 

Of course, robin is a favourite vyitli tlic poets. 
TbGmson draws him tapping at the frailty window', 
and boldly picking up his morning crumbs; ^veats 
hears him ‘ whistling from a gao'lcn croft,’ when the 
swallows are gathering in the autumn skies; Gray’s 
robin 1 builffs .and warbles’ among the church¬ 
yard violets; Words.,'orth’s chases the crimson but¬ 
terfly; Collins pictures him still at his legendary 
toil, heaping up moss and flowers in the warn/'siunmcr 
evenings; arid Cowper, wandering through the silent, 
leafless woods, hears no sound among the powdery 
trees except the loosened icicle that drops in the 
winter noon into the rustling leaves at his feet, aftd 
the short, broken song of the robin, perched in a 
gleam of fibsty sunshine among the rimy branches. 
Tlie affectionate and confiding nature of this little 
bird wins him a way every where. IIe f is capable of 
strong personal attachment; and one of his most 
winning attributes is a strange rapport, which lie ‘nas 
ifot seldom evinced towards tiie sick and the infirm. 
Wordsworth has a pretf,y sonnet to a wild redbreast i 
that pecked confidingly from his lips in Bydal ftoods; 1 
and he tells of another which toojc up his nightly abo’ce i 
in the chamber of one entirely poutined taa lick-bed. 
Roosting there upon a picture-nail, liq constituted i 
himself the delegate‘of the countless warblers from I 
whose songs she was shut but; and his cilery matins i 
broke forth (With the returning dawn, sweet and < 
clear as if he was nestled beneath the stars in the I 
whispering greenvyood. We knew a robin which i 
displayed a similar instinct, Emboldened, it would i 
seem, by the presence of sickness; and which in the i 
fresh summer roomings would entyr unbidden at the i 
open window, take his welcome for granted, fly ] 
C without the smallest fear upon the bed, add take his i 
* breakfast under tlie veryweye of the invalid. The i 
■ robin builds a neat and unpretending nest, rather i 


brown than green, and generally contrived so as to 
ekide observation. An anecdote is preserved ,of one 
wiio made a little autumn eyry in the shrouds of tiie 
war-ship'whiah was building at Chatham to comme¬ 
morate the victory' of Trafalgar. The work was suffered 
to proceed unmolested, and the little patriot actually 
laid the first of six eggs on thS 21st of October, the 
anniversary of the battle—quite unmoved by the 
presence of the hundred guns, whose sleeping tlyunder 
was dcstiiied to waken across the sea the name of 
England and the memory pf Nelson. 

But. ‘ the wren, the wren, the king of all bird^’, 
hears off the palm in nest-making. Fabulists say , 
that slic alone o( the whole feathered race had 
patience to conclude her studies in architecture; and 
sli<{ certainly presents the most finished specimen of 
patience, and perseverance. The tiny moss-house, 
roofed over from the rain, appears hardly large 
enough to accommodate the diminutive ownor; yet it 
affords a cradle to near n score of wrenlets; and as 
during the leafy summer the wren alone can fulfil 
literally the pretty line of the American poet, 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun; 

t 

so in the darker dayS, when the infant brood is fledged, 
and the leaves are blown from t\>e shivering boughs, 
tiie parent bird returns with faithful love to its Bum¬ 
mer home, and, bidden in its mossy porch, flings out 
its music, a viewless minstrel, to the wintry winds. 

Nor is the wren without his proper legends. Both 
in Irelnnd and in Gernany, the story goes how he 
qrept urtporceived on to the outstretched wings of the 
eagle, when tho birds were flying high for a kingdom; 
how he was borne aloft by an impetus quite independ¬ 
ent of his own volition; and how the astute little 
politician was thfls enabled toWrutsoar bis magnificent 
rival, and had tlie crown-royal set upon his head by | 
tiie universal suffrage of the over-reached spectators. 
Paddy, however, lias private reasons of his own for 
paying homage to his little majesty, who is said, 

! daring the commotions of one of the civil wars, to 
have' awakened a sleeping sentinel by tapping thrice 
with Iiis beak upon an adjacent drum, and by this 
timely admonition, to have saved a party of roynlists 
from impending destruction. The Munster boys still 
drink to his health and happiness on St Stephen’s 
Day, and think him worthy of being ranked with the 
geese of the Capitol: and so lid is. 

But the gem of our British birds is the regulus, or 
goldfn-crosted wren. This fairy‘kinglet’—as he is 
sometimes called—is not more than three inches long 
in his feathers: but this is only the full-dress stand¬ 
ard*; for those who have studied him in puris naturali- 
bus, aver that his actual longitude is somewhere about 
an inch. lie flits with his tiny queen among tlie great | 
oaks and elms, like an autumn leaf, or a swallow¬ 
tailed butterfly; %nd here, with a slender cordage of 
moss and down, they sling tiieir nest, something in 
sailor-fashion, from a bough; and bring out a numer¬ 
ous progeny of crested atoms—more like bees than 
birds—to swing jn turn upon tho swaying branches, 
and creep among the sunny leaves. 

Lower down, upon the same tree, fixed, perhaps, in 
some yoking bough that has sprouted'Rom a bolo in 
tlie elm, or hidden in the hries-rose that is twining 
round the roots of the oak, is the beautiful nest of the 
chaffinch. No one who has not seen a spink’s nest, 
knows whkt a bird can do. The delicate cup, crusted 
with lichens, might have been turned on a potter’s 
wheel. It resembles an exquisite bowl of frosted silver, | 
within which lie the Vawff-coloured eggs, flecked with 
irregulkr purple stain*. The chaffinch, like the West 
Indian liumming-birdr makes use of the cobweb in its 
architecture; for it is with the silken thread of the 
spider that it stitches the mossy tliatch to it* fibrous 
walla. It commonly shuns tlie larger forest trees, 
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,'unl chooses a box, a juniper, or an apple-tree in the 
garden, ji furze-bush or a bramble by the roadside, tcf 
shelter the c&lltpv nestlings that come blind and help¬ 
less from the shell. This bird does not sing inVinter, 
fur its voice breaks entirely, and nothing is left of its 
summer melqjly but a ijjirill cry of terror or defiance. 
Yet it does not leave its familiar liftunts; and its well- 
known form may still be qeen, with wings of ashy 
blue, and a breast paler than the robin’s, as it detects 
with quick and sparkling* eje a worm or a barley¬ 
corn iq the brown stubble-field; or roots out with its 
azure bill the soft golden heart of the scarlet dog-liip. 
Jn Thuringia, that ancient home of the troubadours, 
the chaffinch is so highly esteemed, that a large price 
may be obtained for one by thos* who make mer¬ 
chandise'of the ‘feathered minnesingers - ’ but *1 
some of the continental countries, this lovely little 
bird is the victim of a barbarism so cruel and dast¬ 
ardly as almost to exceed belief. With tho avowed 
purpose of improving the wild forest music that it has 
of nature’s gift, its hazel eye* arc burned and seared 
away with red-hot iron, and it is condemned to beat 
its pretty wings for over in a wooden page some few 
inches square. Here, in its blind and hopeless cap¬ 
tivity, it sings, and sings, as if it was mad with joy; 
its wild glad music tyirsling in piteous frenzy up the 
warm sunbeams that creep through tho grating of its 
narrow prison, past the mute, merciful sky, till it 
rings in tho ears of Him who, amid the loud harpiugs 
of heaven, hears the young ravens cry; and who, 
throned among worshipping Ungels, numbers the 
sparrows as they fall. i 

Honourable mention must be made of the goldfinch, 
the most beautiful of all the Frim/illidie, and called, 
from the perfect finish of its small but exquisite nest, 
the ‘ Arncline of the grflve.’ This g^nlle and lady¬ 
like bird is extremely sociable in its disposition, ready 
not only to be at peace with all the world, but even 
to attach itself to a cage-life with happy docility. It 
lias not the slightest objection to practise under a 
singing-master, and can soon be taught to echo in jts 
soft tlute-likc tones the louder strains of a professional 
wood-lark or canary. But fascinating as the tittle 
creature may he in his civilised state, go with old 
Chaucer into the Saxon fairyland; and with feet 
crushing the glittering dew, seek him out among the 
broad branches of the hushed, sunshiny trees, the 
charm, the silence, the freshness of that golden 
summer morning, which, caught by a sunbeam, lives 
for ever in that aucieiit heliograph. The Floure and^he 
Lea/e: 

And as I stode, and east aside mine eye, 

I was ware of the fairist medler tre 
That ever yet in all my life I se, 

As fill! of blossomis as it might be; 

Therein a goldfinch leping pretiby. 

Fro bough to bough, and, as him list, he etc • 

Here and there of biyldis and fiouris swete. 

And at the last the bird began to sing 
(When he bad etin what lie ctin wold). 

So passing swetely, that, by many fold, 

It was mo/e plcasaunt than 1 couth devise. 

And again, at evening:, • . 

The goldfinch, eke, that fro the medler tre 
Was fled, for hete, unto the bushis cold,. 

Unto the lady of tho floure gan fie, 

And on liir bond he set him, as die wold. 

And pleasauntly his wingis gpn to fold. f 

The bullfinch, a native of England, but ihucl/mors 
common in Germany, is quite as'fond of ‘buddis and 
fiouris’ as the hero of the medlar-tree. He is, more¬ 
over, quite as amenable, much more sagacious, and 
will readily exchange his wild-wood warble for human 


ditties, which ho learns to whistle with a sweetness 
and correctness truly astonishing. The little tricks 
mid devices to which he can be trained add to the 
attractions of the pipjrig _ bullfinch. He is likewiso 
capable of the most'ardent personal attachment, and 
the most violent hatred,''is’easily rpled by his affec¬ 
tions, rfnd is possessed of si memory wonderftiltg acute 
and retentive. The foliowing.passages are from the. 
lifts of a pet bullfinch, now departed, wjio, if he had 
been born a Douglas* might have carved upon his 
'scutcheon, ‘Tender and tyie.’ He had conceived, 
from Abe first, a passionate and instinctive affection 
f his master, which ‘he evinced on all occasions by 
the most winning ways, and tokens the most intel¬ 
ligent and unmistakable. A soft whistle from thflS 
well-known voice would bring, him fluttering to the 
side of his cage, where^he would lay his little velvety 
iiead against the brazen wires, rubbing it caressingly 
on his master’s cheek, pecking food from his lips 
with his bright ebony beak, and sending forth the 
whole time, from his rosy breast, a low chirrup of 
deep joy. Ilia rooted amipathy to another member 
of the family was equally striking; and as there was 
no ostensible ground for Billy's determine:] hostility, 
every endeavour was made to urrive at an tinder- 
stanking; luit both emotions stood the test of flat¬ 
tery, cajolement, and coercion. , In vSin the enemy 
| assumed friendly tactics, iqade humiliating advances, 
uffire 1 1 ambrosial sugar, and strove to undermine 
the .citadel of honour by a nefarious system of 
sapping and mining, and then to take the fortress 
by storm. ‘ Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, liis 
loyalty tye keptand not only never wavered in 
his allegiance, but refused to avert, by the most 
equivocal token, the rising cliolcr of the foe. At last, 
dufing the absence of his owner, by a most unjusti¬ 
fiable travesty of that ancient fraud by which Jacob 
imposed himself upon his blind father, the little hero 
was cheated into a momentary acceptance of the 
hostile* advance^ Arrayed in stolen raiment, his 
features hidden by a large green shade—the wei*- 
known, signal of the beloved presence—tho wily 
masker softly approached his face to the bars; and 
after t enjoying for a few moments the wicked satisfac¬ 
tion of the fond twitter of recognition thattvas meant 
for another, suddenly withdrew tliWVisor, and revealed 
ids identity to the deluded little Isaac, who nearly 
broke liis^ieart upon the spot with wild and bitter 
rage. But Bully was t<5 have his triumph. Itnras 
not till a full month had elapsed.that the absentee 
returned, and then without any previous intimation ; 
so that nothing dbultl possibly have transpired to 
awaken the expectation of tho sagacious little bird. 1 
He had betaken himself to bed as usual,sat sunset, 
after the manner of all well-ordered ‘ fuulis,’ amf was 
roosting peacefully when the parlour clock chimed 
ten, with his little black nightcap .under his wing. _ 
Suihtenly the outer bell ran#; and roused -by the 
sound, the creature started on his perch, and began* 
to move his head from side to jude with an uncertain 
and attfntive gesture, which quickly became impa¬ 
tient and eager. Every, moment increased bis flutter; 
his feathers were ruffled, his eyes danced, each motioli 
bespoke expectation. A*step sounded at the door; 
he became more and more excited,‘and ’began to cheep 
and wltistle.* The little faithful thing was not de¬ 
ceived ; and when his anticipations were realised, and ' 
his master actually entered the room, he shook his 
pretty wings, struggled against the bars, and poured 
forth such a flood of jo/and welcome as Blondel rang 
from his minstrel harp when be found ids minnesinger 
king. Alas for tli’q gallant little liflpjl Not long 
after, a hateful cat, ripe for blood and murder, made 
her way to His defenceless prison; and dashing himself 
in his wild terror against the wires, her cruel claws 
choked out Ills innocent life. It is a pitiful consolation 
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to add, that liis tiny corpse was rescued unprofaned 
from the dutches of the destroyer. 

Let us hasten away from these poor little unfor¬ 
tunates, out into iho free bluf air, where the sky is 
filled with tl)o warble of swallows, and God’s sunlight 
Hashes on their blue glossy wings; w^iere the swifts 
w heel onwards arid upwardp fur ever ; when the 
houso-sfvallow caters, open-mouthed, for her young; 
and the marten hangs with clinging feet to its nest on 
the face of tile sea cliff, and the<bank-swallows' creep 
into their sandy burrows. Surely there wns never a 
captive' swallow; for oyer* this beautiful bird there 
rests an almost universal aigis, a Reeling of veneration 
something akin to that which is so magically woven 
igto the /lime of the Ancient'Mariner. Nor can we 
wonder at the liinocqnt superstition that hallows the 
‘prophet of the year.’ 'All gl*I instincts are awak¬ 
ened by the reappearance of the little Ariel who is 
chasing spring for ever routld the world, himself the 
living sapphire that girdles earth with flowers. Only 
the lightning itself is more rapid than that darting 
wing, which fascinates the eje by its wonderful grace 
and velocity, as it wheels its ceaseless and untiring 
flight from the deep sunrise, when it bathes in the 
dewy purple which is the home of the morning-star, 
till the last golden tinge has faded aqd rippled from 
the edge of the* western sky, and it is sheathcdiin the 
trembling silver of night. One of Shelley’s most 
exquisite stanzas to the ,skylark would apply wi^h 
even greater felicity to the swallow : 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are brightening, , 

U’liou dolt float ami run, 

Like an uubudied joy whose race is just begun. 

Has anybody ever seen a Pre-Raphaelite swallow ? 
"Would Mr Millais ask this one to sit for its picture 
in the sun ? We hope not. Wiiat sort of a hybrid, 
compound reflecting miero-telcscope does lie vac in 
drawing his perspectives ? But get tile Vi tie 1 winged 
seraph’ for one moment into your hands, and observe 
how passingly beautiful he is. Stroke the ilieeny 
purple of his slender wings, not6 the soft scarlet of 
his sobbing throat, feel the warm panting of his snowy 
breast, meet the qu\;}k terror of his pleading eye, and 
then lot tho ‘musical "cherub’ away. You will from 
henceforth be able to form your own conclusions ryi 
the pros anjJ cons, the spirit, and the letter, to put 
your 'own sonic, comment, and interpretation on the 
literal, grammatical, possible, and mtrinsicnl philo¬ 
sophy of at least one old English proverb: ‘ A bird jn 
the hand is worth two in the bush.’ 

For liousc-sparrows, it must bo owned, we have 
no cspeciaf* favour. They are greedy, and noisy, 
and impudent — lazy withal, .when it serves their 
purpose. Still, as we have no desire to lay our- 
• selves open to tlie*ci«igc of p* tinlity, we igust 
acknowledge thht if the sparrow is a thief, so, if all 
tales be true, revenge is bound up in tho heart of 
a swallow. We will, liqwever, state the case, vithout 
pre-judging either party. It is said that a newly' 
mgrried pair of sparrows, thinking it would be more 
eligible and economical to ^ccupy a furbished resi¬ 
dence than to build one, provided they' could sit rent- 
free, established themselves very comfortably and 
unceremoniously in the last year’s nest of'a cnople of 
respectable,"elderly swallows, which lmd not yet 
returned from the continent. The owners, on arriv¬ 
ing at home, foipul their desirable family mansion 


possession was Pine points of the law, they gracefully 
waived the ten'll, and re treated iefore the reigning 
power. But while the sparrows wore laughing in 
their sleeves at the discomfiture of the houseless pair, 
the swallows were laying deep and deadly' plans of 


vengeance. Days passed on. Tho little matron 
sobered down as she brooded over her eggs, and her 
mate watched with proud importance for the arrows 
that were to fill his quiver. At last ftie young bird* 
chipped £he shell, and pf course there was immediate 
hunger in the camp. The father of the family 
departed to procure the initiatory breakfast; and 
the swallows, I am sorry to say, chose this interesting 
moment for their coup de main. Flying pell-mell to 
their desecrated habitation, they gave the poor little 
mother to understand that the hour and the man had 
both game, and having'the necessary bricklaying^ 
apparatus close at hand, they walled her up with her tl 
hapless brood as sternly as if they bad been monks of 
the middle ages. ' r 

JThe monks, however, if their own credentials are to 
be taken for gospel, kept their swallows in better 
order. The swallows were mild and gentle under the 
regime of Iloly Church. St Francis of Paula, accord¬ 
ing to the Golden Legend, was quite a bird-tamer. 

1 A bird sat singing on ? fig-tree by the side of his 
cell. He called it to him; the bird came upon his 
hand, and lie said to it: .“ Sing, my sister, and praise 
the Lord;’,’ and the bird sat singing till he gave it 
liberty to go aways Going to Venice with liis com¬ 
panions, anil hearing birds sinking in a wood, lie 
proposed to sing the canonical hours, but the monks 
could not hear themselves for the chanters of tho 
grove, wherefore he entreated tho feathered choir to 
lie silent, and they remained so till lie gave them 
liberty to proceed. A,f. another place when ho was 
preaching, he could not be heard for the swallows 
which were building their nests: he said to them: 

“ Sister swallows, it is time for me to speak; as 
you’ve said enough, bo quiet.” And so they were.’ 

We might gown and on for ever; it would still be 
a story w ithout an end. We might tell of the gentle 
hedge-sparrow, which sings so sweetly in the first 
days of spring, v\hen tho mornings arc still frosty', 
and a bird's voice rings on the air like a bell. Before 
the thorn is green enough to hide its early nest, we 
might look into the leafless hedge for the blue eggs 
that lie gleaming there like jewels, and not so safe, 
alas! as Alfred’s golden bracelets. We might stand 
by tile glossy laurel to listen to the merle’s morning- 
hymn, and hear the mavis answer him from the 
orchard, and the skylark, as she drops into lier nest. 
We might dive into a hollow tree for the eggs of the 
blue titmouse, that beautiful and mischievous little 
vixen, who will bite if she is at home, but who is 
probably creating a panic at the bcc-luve, by tapping 
mysteriously at the door, and eating the bees when 
they conic to see what is the matter. Wc might pass 
on to the great dark moor, where the morning mist 
still hangs like a veil of steam, and hear the good 
domestic linnets singing by hundreds in tlie sweet 
yellow gorse. We might pause in the deeps of the 
forest, to listen to the dim voice of the stock-dove, 
among the sweet breath of, pines, and the floating 
leaves, in the still presence of autumn. We might 
steal into some grassy dell when the cowslips are 
asleep, and wafcli for the nightingale’s midnight 
hymn. 

But before taking leave of our feMhered minne¬ 
singers,'one word must be given to the pleasant 
memory of that good troubadour, Walter of the 
Birdmeadow, whose dying bequest to his fellow- 
minstrels ,is the theme of one of those quaint and 
pretty ballads in which the pdet Longfellow excels. 
Walther Vun der Vogelweide was a minnesinger from 
his cradle., He lost- his first patron, the son of the 
Emperor Leopold, in Crnur de Lion’s crusade, when 
lie was but a child '■of seven; aud from that time 
forward his life was that of a wanderer. He said lie ] 
bad learned his songs of the birds; and lie bore one 
for a device upon his shield. His lays were generally 
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of a grave and gentle cart, and his name calls up the 
shades. of birds and flowers. After a pure and 
peaceful life, hp was laid to rest in the cloister of 
Wurzburg Cathedral. In gratitude to the Singing- 
birds, which he always regarded as his teachers, he 
left in'liis la^t will an order that they should be fed 
daily at noon by the clioristcr-bnys, beneath the tree 
which shadowed his tomb, A niggardly abbot at 
last, it would Beem, mulcted the pretty pensioners of 
their dole; the ‘Deus istius miserere’ has crumbled 
away jvith the rest of the monkish epitaph; and the 
children of the choir no longer know the spot where 
•the voice of the minnesinger sleeps. • 

But around the vast cathedral, 

By sweet echoes multiplied, . 

Still the birds repeat the legend, * 

And the name of Vogelwcide. 


HALF AN HOUR WITH, A FIGHTING-MAN. 

Some two months ago, I was walking up aud down 
the Lime Street station at Liverpool, ii\company with 
a friend, awaiting the departure of the evening mail, 
by which wo were returning home. As it wanted 
but a few minutes t*> the time, we selected a com¬ 
partment in a second-class carriage; but before we 
could enter, we had to wait some little time to allow 
of the egress of two or three of the porters, who were 
deep in conversation with two passengers already 
seated, while sundry other parters were clustered 
round the carriage-door, peeping in witii looks ofi 
admiring curiosity. 

Surely, thought I, we are to have distinguished 
fellow-passengers. Who can they bo ? Are they the 
Siamese ambassadors?—3lho were theft daily expected. 
Tiiere were to have been two of them, one from each 
of the kings. No; it is second class; it cannot 
possibly he they. Could it be Spurgeon and one 
of his deacons ‘doing it cheap?’ No; hardly likely. 
So we entered the carriage with doubt and curiosity. 

At the further end of the carriage, with liis back to j 
the engine, sat a man, whoso ciosely clipped hair, | 
bullet head, and broken nose, plainly told me what 
his profession was. Facing me, on the opposite side, 
sat his companion, a person of much more prepos¬ 
sessing nppcarance and manners. A glance convinced 
me that they were both prize-fighters. 

To say that the first-mentioned individual’s head 
was bullet-shaped, is very much to malign that pro¬ 
jectile; for surely no piece of metal shaped as that 
head was could, by any possibility, he got down a 
gun-barrel; or even supposing it to be once down, 
could any known means ever get it up again. No 
geometrical term with which I am acquainted could 
possibly convey any idea of that bend. It was not 
a decahedron, and it was not n dtusieenhedron j and 
its only claim to the title of an ‘oblate spheroid’ 
would arise from the faift of its being flattened at 
the pole. 

My friend glanced at me, and I at Um. 

They were literally, and figuratively, ‘ugly cus¬ 
tomers;’ and I, secretly hoped that they would not 
attempt to ‘ improve tho shining hour’ by poetising 
their art upon us. However, I soon found that there 
was no cause for alarm on this head, for the ‘ spheroid* 
was very soon in a slumbering, passive state; and as 
I am naturally rather partial to eliciting information 
from peculiar characters, such as ope docs # not meet 
with in tho daily walks of life, I very soon got into 
conversation with my opposite' neighbour, whom, 
despite his profession, I found to bo a vbry fiolito, 

I had almost said gentlemanlike man. lie spoke in 
that peculiar tone of assumption common to most 
Londoners, and I soon learned that his name was 
——- say, Jonps; that he was a prize-fighter; that 


he had fought seven prize-battles, and had never yet 
been beaten; that ho held himself liable to be chal¬ 
lenged by any man alive, no matter«who, or what the 
amount of the stake, 3 ;. fliqf, at that moment, he was 
acting as ‘ trainer,’ or professional tutor, to his com¬ 
panion ‘George^ ns he called hiny that they were 
just returning ftom ‘George’s’ first prizc-flghW which 
had come off - three days before in-the neighbourhood- 
of Liverpool; that his^adversary’s title to the honours 
of victory was open to dispute, there being reason to 
suspect foul-play and bribiyy, and that if had- there¬ 
fore fceen decided that the battle should be fought 
ovc" again. * , 

All this information Jpd on, of coursb, to further 
conversation; arid on my making some remarks as (ff 
‘ George’s ’ present personal appearance, he assured mo 
that lie was very decent-looking now, compared with 
what he had been two dpys previously; for tlien his 
head was just double its present size, and that ho had 
brougiit it down to its present dimensions by the 
copious external application of castor-oil, and that in 
a few days’ time he would look quite respectable. 

I thought to myself that his ideas of respectability 
must certainly differ very/niuch from my own; for, 
as I glanced at the physiognomy in question, I was 
much inclined in doubt whether all the castor-oil in 
creatiofi, let it^be ever so ‘cold drawn, could possibly 
impress the stamp of resectability bpon it. Rut 
as* I considered that tastes* differ, and that it wng 
not for me to set up my own ns a standard, I did 
not dispute his statement, but led him on to further 
conversation. 

He infiirmcd me that in early Jife he had been a 
carter or drayman in London, and that ho had never 
but once come into collision with the municipal autho¬ 
rities, and that occurred when lie was pursuing the 
comparatively peaceful calling before named. It 
appears that lie had a difficulty, ns brother Jonathan 
would express it, with a turnpike-man, relative to 
an alleged ae^ofrextortion on the part of tho latter. 

In writing the biography of all great men, it fs 
customary to resale anecdotes of their early life, to 
serve as a foreshadowing of what their future develop¬ 
ments were expected to be. So in the case in question, 
the latent fire of that genius which in tfter years 
was to shine Arth so brilliantlyj-CflfMied out gloriously 
on tills occasion. In bis own expressive language, 

‘ Ife jumped off his cart, squared at the man, and gave 
him one for his knob.’ • * ‘ 

He was about to resume his seat, with the pleasing 
consciousness of having resisted oppression, and done 
his’duty like an Englishman, when he was suddenly 
seized liy two myrmidons of the law, was brought up 
on a charge of assault and battery, for which he got 
certain days in durance vile, and then returned to 
tho bosom of tijat society he was afterwards so much 
to adorn—a wiser mid a saddeusnu, _ , 

TSis appears to have been the turning-point in bis 
life: disgusted with commercial pursuits, for whiclr 
lie felt that he was in no way adapted, he entered 
into his'proecnt profession, which ho appeared to have 
followed with that sugeess which invariably attends 
perseverances and assidqity. 

IIJ 3 conversation and remarks being of a somewhat 
desultory nature, I found great difficulty in getting 
at nny»lyng#like a consecutive account of his life; 
but from his various remarks, I gatheredsthat he had 
worked venr hard at ins profession. 

His first introduction to his companion, George, 


originality, to say the very least of iO He said that 
George was bronghV to his house by \ mutual friend, 
with a request that he'f'Joucs') would take him in 


with a request that he*(Jones) would take him in 
hand. ‘I rather liked his looks, so I up with my fist 
and hit him a blow on his»nose; upon this, George 
began to “to shew fight” in good stylo; so, seeing 
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him to be “gainey,” I undertook to train him, and pleasure, and, moreover, that I was never at a prize- 
make tbe best I could of him.’ tight in my life. At first, he seemed not disposed 

On my making some remarks about George, and to believe me; but on my assuring him that such was 
what bis future ^prospects were, he replied that lie really the case, he looked at me mdre in pity than 
could hardly make up his 'mind as to how be would in anger, but still seemed hardly able to conceive 


a ‘good Iioad,’ so as to know when to take a ‘liberty’ question. Ho therefore endeavoured to recall him to 
—that the success of a fight often depended as much my mind by enumerating,,some of his more cele- 
upon the head as the fists ; and that though George <> ijrated acts of personal prowess. ‘You surely must 
was tlie ‘gimeyist’ fello^r going, he was fearful that remember Ede, lie who Killed “Jack” Somebody ini 
want of head, and fondness for /irink, would prevent his last fight.’ 

lvia T-IQI rr fra flirt rluvwlitwV lirtitrlif ntloSillul lur OrtHlrt 1 Ti iltrtil Ilia man?* T rnnl i iwl luitli li/inm* 


Ills rising to the dazzling height attained by some 
ethers of his profession. 


‘ Killed his matil’ I replied with horror. 
‘ Yes,’ lie said, ‘ jt was a bad job, poor ft 


fellow;’ and 


For himself, lie. .furnished a strong argument in tljen he told me all about how the man received a 
favour of teetotalism, by saying that although lie kept luc on tho jaw after four hours’ fighting; how ho was 
a puhlic-houso in London, he never drank anything carried off the field; how he never spoke n word after 
when going through the fatfguing operation of train- the fatal blow; and how by six next morning he 
ing, and very little upon any other occasion, except was dead. r 

now and then when on an out of the present kind; ‘But how about hif poor wife and children?’ 
and he instHnccd it as a ptoof of the great goodness said T. 

of their Liverpool friends, that lie had been kept in a ‘ All, poor woman!’ he replied, 1 it was a bad job; 
state of partial inebriation jfor nearly six days without but we all did the best we could for her. We got her 
its costing him a penny. up a benefit, and managed to raise about three hundred 

This was their first visit to Liverpool, and lie pounds, which put her into a good public-house; and 
expressed himself much pleased with the kindness we all do our best to ninke it*pay. But what,’ lie 
they had received, 'and likewise with the general added, 1 is all that, compared with the loss of such a 
urbanity of the police authorities in that town, w f ho husband as she had? For my part, I would not lose 
had never once molested them during the engagement, my wife for three millions of pounds. She is every- 
I asked him whether men in their profession‘ever thing to me; and 1 iiqve my old mother to keep, and 
saved money. He replied that it was quite impossible. I have brought up my two little brothers without its 
When a man had been fortunate, he was made a good 'eosting anybody else a pennyand then lie went on 
deal of by liis companions, who kept him in a‘ constant to say that there was nothing like civility and kind- 
whirl of drunken excitement until his money was all ness—it cost hut little, and ho had always found 
gone, and then lie had to get up another fight fo make that they madeehim friends wherever he went, 
more; while if he was beaten, the whole of the Bravo! thought I; there is a green spot yet left 
expenses fell upon him, besides the lost stakes, ami even in this rough debased heart—one little thread 
then he got into debt; and he advised me—paren- yet remaining to connect it with human nature, 
thctically and in confidence—never to make armatch Imagine for a moment that son tending liis aged 
for so low- a sum as L.2.5, as it could nolfipossibly pay, mother, a mother to whom, perhaps, lie owed no debt 
for the trade expenses alone amounted to over L.fiO; finV.carly lessons of love and kindness; of whom, in 
the principal items of which l^e enumerated* one of the recollections of liis early days, he can recall few 
them, I remember, consisting of a ‘ trainer at L.,1 a pleasing memories, few early admonitions from her 
week ant^r his keep, for seven weeks at feast.’ lips, which might have stood him in good stead 
Only fancy lettingwpne’a self out to Lay punched and through life as his counsellor and guide, 
hammered at by a prize-fighter day by day for seven Even the poor brutalised George, who all this time 
long weeks! For the trainer’s office consists of a hail been dozing away in a state of battered stupidity 
series of daily encounters with the trainee, so that —even lie had some one who loved him, and whom 
lie rilay be in good practice when he conies before the he loved in return. 


public. 


fjf Nero it was said, that over his tomb some 


He intimated to me that, however much I might he loving hand was seen each day to drop a flower; so 
fascinated by the outward show and glitter of their poor George found it impossible to keep away from 
kind of li/e, it was in reality, a very hard one, at a girl in London whom he loved, and who felt lonely 
least-until a man had obtained a position; m-d that without hint, although he had to return to Liverpool 
nothing hut tho excitement of popular applause, and in a few days to have another mauling, for his friends 
having a public rqjmtation to keep tmsullied, could were going to get him up another fight for his own 
possibly, carry jth’erutWhmgli it. *' «.■ peculiar benefit,'to reimburse him for sundry losses 

v I have often remarked, in all public professions, the sustained during ’ is last engagement, 
great amount of brotherly feeling that pervades the And so I drew near home; and on leaving the 
whole body. See with what generosity and willingness train, my companion shook me warmly by the hand, 
authors, actors, and musicians come forward to "the and expressed'a hope that when I next carao to 
aid of a needy brother—by benefits nt^ theatres, by London I would give him a call, 
public readings, by concerts, find simdar meuns. And So lie went on his way, and I on “mine; and as I 
the same feeling extends, strange as w it may si-ein, walked,' I thought; and the tpore I thought, the more 
even to the profession iti question, as .the fallowing I became confused. Wrong seemed to be getting 
instance wjll shew; and in spite of the iforrid and right, and right seemed to have no merit attachable 
revolting circumstances attendiug the affair, it yet to it. My conscience told me that I ought to hold 
shines like a streak of sunlight through the awful that man and his profession in utter and supreme 
moral darkness-la proof to ray nvnd that, let a man abhorrence; but* when I thought of the little streaks 
debate and bgjtulise himself to .the lowest possible of sunlight which ever and anon broke through that 
point, lie cannot entirely eradicate liis tnnnhoml; that dark “and dieavy cloud, I was fain, though still con- 
now and thou it will Hiislf up "and reclaim its lost clenining all fighting on general grounds, to subdue 
throne, let the reign he ever so short. * certain angry feelings, and to take shelter undpr tho 

My companion casually inquired whether I was Master's lesson, ‘that if I was without sin, I might 
acquainted with Ede. 1 replied that I had not that then cast the stone.’ And I asked myself a question 
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which I could not answer—why am not J the fighter, 
and he in my place, wrapping himself up in hii Phari¬ 
saical bloak of spiritual pride, and thanking Heaven 
that lie is not tuch os I ? Who can answer me that ? 
No, I do not feel quite comfortable in sitting,in judg- 
menfron this unfortunate per&on, as I must consider 
him to be, Without first ascertaining whether the five 
talents committed to iny care, with a clearer knowledge 
as to their uses, have been "made to produce other five 
also? ' If it has turnetj out that I have learned a 

lesson in charity, my lialf-hour’s ride was not in vain# 

• • 

• PEPSIN. 

Wukn food first enters the stoma&h, it is not, as our 
readers know, in a condition to De absorbed at once 
into the blood, for the purpose of renovating ti e enute 
tissues of the system. It must first undergo the 
process of digestion, so as to be reduced to a soluble 
state, or, generally speaking, to such a condition as 
to be capable of absorptiofc and assimilation. The 
digestibility of various kinds of food, and the exact 
character of the digestive process, have bc^n tested in 
various ways. Schultz experimented on dogs and 
cats, which he kiljed at successive stages of the 
process; Beaumont on a patient whose stomach had, 
by a gunshot wound, been made tolerably accessible 
to observation; andGosse—who possessed the strange 
power of vomiting at will,- and was so enabled to 
recover portions of food whicli had been for a time 
exposed to the action of the gastric fluid—eXperf- 
mented on himself. The results of these various 
attempts to elucidate the digestive process were in 
many points conflicting*# and hut Iittl# less satisfactory, 
so far as concerned the comparative digestibility of 
different alimentary substances, were the phenomena 
which resulted from the dissolution of foot! in fistula; 
by artificial means. The modus o/icraudi alone was 
established with any accuracy. Under the generic 
name of catalysis, chemists are accustomed to stoop 
those mysterious processes in which a substance is 
converted into what they call an isomeric variety of 
itself by means of some other body or bodies which 
are in themselves incapable of being affected by the 
operation. Of these processes, that of digestion 
proved to be one. It was found that, by the action 
of the gastric fluid, tiie food is convened into a 
substance chemically identical with the original body’, 
but, nevertheless, possessing very distinct and peculiar 
properties; and that the gastric fluid is n combination 
of a substance called pepsin, or the cooking principle, 
with an acid whicli is now generally supposed to be 
that which, under the name of lactic acid, gives to 
sour milk its pungent and peculiar flavour. It may 
be that other acids, such as acetic, phosphoric, and 
hydrochloric, are also present in Smaller quantities; 
but on this point the greatest chemists are still at 
variance. 

Whether pepsin is secreted in a neutral slate, and 
generates the acid by acting as it ferment on the 
amylaceous substances of the food, or whether the 
acid is a primary constituent of the active natural 
juice, is also still disputed. The prevaleift opinion 

, would seem to be that pepsin is a neutral secretion. 
It certainly possesses the inherent property of causing 
fermentation, although, without the acid,* it has no 
digestive power. The question altogether is an 
important ono; ‘for, if it be a niAitral secretion, the 
part played by the saliva in the whole machinery of 
digestion assumes additions! importance# as we must 
then conclude that one of its constituents— diastasi — 
is employed in the stomach to convert the starchy 
matter of the food into grape-sugar,’ which is in its 
turn ‘ converted by the pepsin into lactic acid, without 


the aid of which pepsin could not perform its natural 
functions.' * 

la any view, pepsin must be regarded as the chief 
and indispensable element in producing the change 
necessary to the absorption atad assimilation of food. 
Without it, all the reshape powerless; and hence the 
importance whfbh its recent introduction upon a large 
tfcalo into medical practice by Drs CorvisarUof Paris, 
and Ballard of London, hits acquired for it as I 
curative agent in cai)ps of dyspepsy. 

Dr Landerer of Athens is said to have been the 
first who employed artificial gastric juice in'medical 
practice. This juice lie is understood to have elimi- 
ua>< d from the stomach of a wolf; hut even as early 
as the year 1834 it had been discovered that the 
gastric secretion retained its power if removed frofn 
the body shortly aft^j a meal; 'while the rennet, or 
fourth stomach of the ruminants, had even been used 
in cases similar to those treated by Dr Landerer to 
replace and represent the natural peptic principle. 

The quantity of pepsin contained in the gnstric 
juice was about the sagie time discovered by Eberle 
to be in the proportion of 1 -25 to 97 parts of water, 
and nearly I'75 parts of salts; and by Schwann, to 
be capable of precipitation only from the fluid con¬ 
tained in the glandular structure of the stomach. 
TMb ijiethod of preparing it adopted Jiy M. Boudault, 
the distinguished Parisian pharmaceutist, as stated in 
his lieport to the Imperial Academy ot Medicine, is as 
follows: From a number of rennet-bags, turned out¬ 
side in, and carefully washed, the mucous membrane, 
which contains the secretory vessels, is scraped off, 
and, after being reduced to pulp, is steeped for twelve 
hours in cold distilled water. A small quantity of 
acetate, or sugar, of lead is then added, which preci¬ 
pitates the pepsin. This precipitate, after being in 
its turn treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
separates the lead ns a sulphuret, is filtered, and left 
to evaporate cither to a sirup or a powder, as may be 
wished. Care, however, must be taken that the degree 
of heat to \#hieh it is exposed during the evaporating 
process shall not exceed 120 of Fahrenheit, af$ if 
stiffened to evaporate under a higher temperature, the 
pepsin loses its digestive properties. It has also beeu 
foiMul that, from its excessive deliquescence, exposure 
to the air tends to its speedy decomposition whether 
its a powdPr or a sirup; 1 smell becomes very 
offensive, and its taste extremely nauseous. M. 
Boudault, therefore, mixes the sirup wjtli starch, so 
that the mixture, on being careful]/ (fried, forms a 
gray powder resembling coarse wheaten flour. It can 

U3* when rcqiyrcd for use, he brought, by the addi¬ 
tion of starch, or pepsin, as the case may be, to a 
uniform standard of strength, and may, if necessary, 
be mixed with equal case with muriate*of iqprphia, 
salts of iron, strychnin, or other chemical reagents 
which do notaiffect its digestive properties. 

Jlie pleasantest way, per Us**! of administering the 
preparation, is cither in water or between tvfro slices j>f 
bread; but, taken in any way, it has been found, in a 
groat ^majority of cases, to qjpe successfully with the 
ijost serious derangements of the gastric organs, not 
only by its immediate action on the food, bulj by 
restoring tb the organs Uicmselves their lost activity. 

Dr Ballard, in his book on Artificial Digestion, notes 
one case among many whjph would seem to preclude 
nil lu/tion ef the cure being attributable to fortuitous 
causes. We quote it as we find it abridged in tlie 
same number of the Saturday Review, to which wo 
have already referrej. A lady, .sixty-four years of 
age, had, during four years, ‘ suffered pnin, which she 

* Saturrtaii Beninia\io. 74, p. 289. To tl^i article here quoted 
we ere indebted for much that mny be deemed valuable in the 
present puper. Hut the render mny bo referred for further 
information to l)r Uallnrd’s Atfiflclul Digestion and tho British j 
and Foreign Medico■ Chirurgical Htview for 1857, passim. 
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liad « no words to describe,” for three or four hours 
after every meal. The natural consequences were 
excessive prostration and complete disgust for food; 
and she had for rhany weeks,limited herself to four 
rusks and a little milk' and beef-tea per diem. The 
first day pepsin was used, the ate ( with ease and 
enjoyment a mutton chop, although, on tho- day 
before, the 1 had endured intense agony for no less 
than five hours after her ordinary meal. In a few 
days, she ate'pretty freely, and •gradually improved, 
and at length was able to givo up the pepsin entirely, 
to cat Without pain, and tralk somo miles without 
fatigue.’ , 

Now, when, wo consider* how common a disease 
dyppepsy is, and how immense, in spite of the 
systematic opposition from many quarters to every¬ 
thing like a rational' interpreta/don of the connection 
between physical and moral phenomena, the influence 
of the physical condition on the mental condition is— 
producing suicides in cases where, with a different 
state of health, only depression or grief would have 
followed—the importance of such a discovery as that 
of Drs Londorer and Corvisart cannot be over¬ 
estimated. In comparison with unhealthy secretions 
in confluence with untoward circumstances, all other 
causes, except insanity—disgust of life, poverty, 
thwarted love, shame, remorse, grief, the agonacs of 
despafc and jealousy—exercise but at very small 
suicidal influence. Nor, yhon it is considered that 
the juices which flow into the intestinal canal during 
the twenty-four hours amount to about one-sevehth 
of a man’s whole weight, need onr readers wonder at 
the statement. A man weighing ten stones will secrete 
during that timo about three pounds seven ounces of 
saliva, which shall contain about half an ounce of 
solid matter; of bile, he will secrete as much; of 
gastric juice, which shall contain about six ounces 
and a half of solid matter, lie will secrete thirteen 
pounds ; of pancreatic juice, seven ounces ; and nearly 
the same quantity of intestinal juice. With /hose 
facta before us, cuu it be doubted that the physician 
inijlit often avert a catastrophe against which the 
moralist would preach in vain ? r ' 

\ 

’ 1 “ " \- 

A Wi/e BY* ADVERTISEMENT: 

A STOIIY OF 17SS. 

*■ I 

Mr gi$ndfnther was appointed vector of a little village 
in Nottinghamshire in the year 1758. I am myself an 
old man, having merhories of more or loss importance 
attached to every year of this century; nnd I could 
box, wrestle, play cricket, and hod even, made speeches 
against tho .jacobins, before eighteen hundred was born 
or thought of. 

A clergyman’s life was not quite so strict a matter 
a hundred years ago as it is to-day.* The priests 
neither cared to rale tWaacelves by <fj high a standard 
a( our modern clergy do, nor was it expected of them 
by their flocks. Mr Hume’s Assays had a great influ¬ 
ence among those younger clergy who thought, and 
the customs and laws of ‘ the town,’ nmong those 
who did not think. Though this wns an evil of a 
tremendous kind, there was oqe’beneflt in it which we 
arc apt now-a-days to. overlook—the clergy had more | 
sympathy with those persons whonvonld not ( come 
immediately under their influence than 'they have 
under the present system. It is thought very shock¬ 
ing now for a priest to be seen in the tlnyitrc, and 
scarcely less so at the opera-hov.se; while, if he were 
to visifrCremorne or Rosherville Gardens, or Highbury 
Barn, it is most Likely his congregation would take 
such offence that/they would inovo&way in a flock as 
multitudinous and final as a migration of,swallows. 
But in my grandfather’s time, priests and actors were 
Yound in daily tommunioh; indeed, such men as 


Bishop Warburton and David Garrick were friends; 
even Mr Whitfield desired his people to go ,to the 
comical Ned Shuter’s benefit, ns that celebrated 
actor was a*gracious soul;’* and the*'sons of other 
clergymqn than Dr Primrose went upon the stago as 
a means of livelihood; while every country fector 
who came up to town made a point of seeing Mr 
Mossop and Mr Garrick in Shakspeare’s plays, and 
of visiting Vauxhall and Ranelagh. 

Just such a timo of visiting London had come to 
sny grandfather in the spring of 1758. II© was tliyn in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, and resolved to enjoy - 
himself for a time on the strength of his recent present¬ 
ation. He had ljever been in town before; the 
nearest approach file had made to metropolitan 
pleasures were such as his restricted allowance hod 
afforded him during liis studentship at Cambridge. 
Hence it was he was resolved not merely to have a 
dip, but a thorough plunge, iuto the amusements of 
London. , 

Accordingly, he went to Drury Lane, and saw Mr 
Mossop in Ilamlct, and Mr Garrick in a whole series 
of characters. IIo saw Mr Barry in Richard III. at 
Covent Garden.* lie was present when Mr Garrick 
and Mrs Clive appeared in tho new play of The 
Upholsterer, or t chat News f and qaw the quidnunc of 
the day ruining himself by trembling for the rain of 
tho nation. lie was at Mr Slmter’s benefit in the 
Bold Stroke, for a Wife, which had not been acted for 
so long. lie went to tho entertainment at Marybono 
Gardens, and the wire-pope dancing, and concerts on 
the Jew’s-harp at Sadler’s Wells. IIo drank the 
Waters with tho genteel company at Islington Spa. 
lie heard Handel's Ads'and < lain tea at Ranelagh, 
visited the Camel and Dromedary, saw tho moving 
figure of the greftt king of Prussia, and every other 
rarity with which tho town was amnsing itself. 

There was one tiling which wns a matter of per¬ 
petual unrest to my grandfather; namely, that he 
was unmarried. IIo had those manners which are 
pleasant to ladies, or, as it would have been expressed 
in Ilfs days, to the sex; he was well made in limb, 
nnd somewhat handsome in feature; of a very affable 
disposition; not given to drinking, gaming, or attend¬ 
ing the cockpit; only a little partial to the races; 
ready always either for cards or for dancing; indeed, 
the sort of young gentleman ladies were supposed to 
like. Vet he could find no lady answering to that 
standard his eyes and his heart set up. Ho wished 
for one of a gay nnd pleasant disposition, yet free 
from'thoso vices which the ladies of the plays, novels, 
essays, and memoirs of the age possess and exhibit so 
sadly—om,*, in fart, who did not make the town her 
rule of life; who would find more delight in the 
society of a loving husband than in the meeting-places 
of the beaux; who yet would pay some attention to 
fashion and to personal graces; who would be agree¬ 
able, if not a beauty: last, and I fancy far from least, 
he wished her to ' ave some:, nice little sum at her 
own disposal.. AH this we have seen set down in 
private records which the old gentleman lias left us. 
Indeed, my mother has told mo that she believes he 
once worked up these requisition* into an advertise¬ 
ment, and inserted them in the Public jMvertiser. If 
so, it brought him no wife, although, through the 
medium of another advertisement, he became ac¬ 
quainted with that estimable lady to whom in the 
second degree I owe my existence. Advertising for 
wives, and even for husbands, was not unusual a 
century ag fir, as eVery one who lias had occasion to 
search newspapers of* that date well knows. A very 
odil and pleasant collection might bo formed from 
their columns. • 

Like many other young gentlemen of the period 
* Though only for once. Sco Lnckingtoii’s Jfemoirs. 
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who came up from the provinces to spend a.little 
time and money in London, my grandfather the 
rector thought it not improbable that in so plenti¬ 
fully stocked* a society, ho might perchitnco run 
across a wife. The wish was fotered in his diary tlio 
night? before lie started. Now ,the custom is reversed. 
Our city-clefrk, with tfho air and talk of a capitalist, 
and the costume of a beau, rushes into the country at 
Easter, Whitsuntide, or Christmas ; finds his way 
into ttie simple susceptible heart of a country maiden, 
woos t her, adds visit to visit, and condescends to wei 
her;*for she believes it n condescension, until the 
slow process of marriage-troubles reveals to ljpr the 
painful sight and sense of liei; own superiority. 
Gentlemen were bolder in my grandfather's days than 
they are in mine; and ladies also. If either saw a 
person of opposite sex at church, at the theatre, 
llanelagh, or elsewhere, they very often made signal 
of admiration or invitation too plain to be doubted. 
This was indeed one of the things which aided young 
men of property and title iy their frightful ‘ affairB of 
gallantry,’ and is the pivot and turning-point in all 
the memoirs, comedies, novels, and magazine-stories 
of that time. ‘ t 

One evening, in the summer df 1758, my grand¬ 
father betook himjelf to Vauxhall. lie had seen 
very ninny young demoiselles during his Btay in 
town; but lie lmd as yet received no wound which 
the spear of Telephus alone could heal. He had been 
also to Vauxhall two or three evenings previously, 
and had glanced and ogled vjith all the earnestness 
and pertinacity of an unengaged man; but this fatefty 
evening put a close to all these wanderings and uncer¬ 
tainties. While he was looking backwards and for¬ 
wards with his customary inquisitiveness, a young 
lady entered between 1 *vo gentlemisi, who suddenly 
drew his roving eyes to‘herself, and unwittingly kept 
them fixed there during the whole performance. 
Before he looked for it, my poor grandfather was 
overcome. 

As soon as tho songs were over, he followed her 
from tho orchestra to the lianqueting-room,»*nnd 
through the long leafy colonnades, with their myriads 
of little lamps, lie stopped when she stopped. When 
the company were rushing to see the water-works, lie 
kept dose to her; and every time she looked at him 
—and she did so frequently, by choice or chance—lie 
assumed a most serious, speaking, and melancholy 
countenance. 

It was a great sorrow to him when he saw the young 
lady take her departure, and marked her into her coach. 
However, he resolved to assure himself of her dwell¬ 
ing-place, and began to picture himself asking the 
consent of a father or a guardian, or opposing a rival, 
wealthier and more favoured than himself. He jumped 
into a conch, and bade the driver follow that in which 
the young lady had seated herself^ Rut he was not 
to succeed so easily. The night was foggy wlicta they 
started; it gradually gsew denser; and before they 
had reached Westminster, my grandfather’s coachman 
turned round and called out that ho had quite lost 
sight of the chase. So ho was ordered by my hurt 
ami disconsolate relative to drive to the coffee-house 
at which he w&s staying. 

This was by no means the first young lrfty whose 
bright eyes had stricken my grandfather in public 
pluces. Other young ladies lie forgot, after a good 
supper, or at the sight of a fresh fnee,*or at the 
thought how impossible it would be to know them, or 
by consideration of the difference! there*is between 
looking a beauty and being.gofld. But lie could not 
forget the maiden of Vauxlunl. Ho lost his nppetife, 
not only for town delicacies, but also for town amuse¬ 
ments. * At last, after three days of suffering, during 
which, it must bo confessed, he neither wished nor 
tried to heal himself, ho sought consolation, and kept 


hope from starving, by inserting the following in the 
Public Advertiser: 

‘ A young lady who was at Vauxh)»II last Tuesday 
night, in company witlfc two elderly gentlemen, could 
not but observe a yoting’clergyman, who, being near 
her at the orchestra during the performance, and 
especially at the last song, gazed *upon tier witli the 
utmost attention. lie earnestly hopes, if*uiftnnrricd, 
she will favour him with a line, ’directed to V. V., at 
the bar of the Temple-exchange Ce'ffee-house, to 
inform him whether fortune, family, character, and 
profession, may not entitlft him, upon ftirthet know¬ 
ledge, to hope an interest in lier heart. He begs she 
will pardon tile method I 18 1 ms taken to let her know 
the situation of his mind, as, being a stranger, Jio 
despaired of doing it in any otjter way, or even of 
seeing her more. A» his views are founded on tho 
most honourable principles, ho presumes to hope tho 
occasion will justify, if She generously breaks through 
this trifling formality of the sex, rather than, by a 
cruel silcuce, render unhappy one who must ever 
expect to continue so,* if debarred from a nearer 
acquaintance with her, in whose power alone it is to 
complete his felicity.’ . 

Unluckily, this advertisement was either not seen 
by tho young hi dy, or, if seen, the young gentleman 
ha* been unnoticed, or, if noticed, she had not found 
in herself any corresponding desire towards him*. Sfy 
grandfather was so solemnised by this sudden love, 
and the hopeless issue of it, that lie could find no 
pleasure in theatres, gardens, or routs, and actually 
sought his excitement for the next fortnight ill 
attending daily prayers at the Abbey, the Temple 
Ctiurcli? St Andrew’s 011 Holbont Hill, or St Paul's. 
After that time, lie began to reason with himself that 
she might go often to the places whither the town 
resorted, and that another chance meeting at the 
theatres, or at Kanchigli, if not very likely, was still 
not quite impossible. This was the last straw in 
sighUof his rapidly sinking hope. 

Accordinglylie went; at first, blind and dumb«to 
whatever was played or sung before him, unmored 
alike by Garrick an$| Mrs Clive in the merriest farces, 
and by the compositions of Ilandel and Dr Arne; but, 
by flegrees, these reinterested him; next, !jc glanced at 
the bright /aces with thei r | trj glify caprioles, their 
* post-chaise and horses, chair and chairmen ’ on their 
heads, iif the boxes ; he began to find himself curable; 
and he returned to Nottinghamshire, though a slightly 
altered, still a very merry man;_ he amused Iffmself 
reading, on his road, the two new volumes of Tristram 
Shandy by his brother in orders, the Ttev. Laurence 
Sterne. 

My grnndfatlier had been absent frqm his cure 
exactly two months, during which time his very light 
and easy duties were taken by an unbeneficed friend, 
a sclioolmastef in Nottingham, qjgi man of high reputo 
at ^Cambridge, ^’hese conirStcd ih, riding over on" 
Sunday morning, putting on a clerical wig kept in 
the sacristy, and a surplice much more like a smock- 
frock than that habiliment Secogniscd by ecclesiolo- 
gfcts as the officiating’costume of an English priest, 
and reading a sermon of Dr Sherlock’s on the evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, to a few. old women, a dozen 
framework finitters, and a number of children, who, 
as they perceived neither the drift nor the need of it, 
though! it*migliti!y learned. Pastoral visitation was 
an exercise my grandfather, at this polite period of 
Iiis life, souccived quite unnecessary; and frequent 
non-resideuee was nofc only not a bin, but a laudable 
arid gentlemanlike habit in the toWn season; "hud, if 
funds permitted, in the Batli and\ Matlock season 
also. \ • * 

To thsse not onerous duties my grandfather 
returned with a heart alniftst whole.- There wns just, 
a scratch in that organ—I can scarcely call it a 
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wound—which gave him a little smart at eve and sional glances at the ftewspaper; a paragraph, and 
in solitude, in nil such idle times and conditions as then a turn at the toilet; another paragraph, and 
court memory. To get rid of this he made twilight then the toilet again. News, however, was the 
lively by inviting’an old college friend, a county smallest! matter in those days. 1 Oftr own corre- 
caplitin, or one of the pupils of the Nottingham tutor, spoiidcnV was not yet allowed the honour of having 
to stay with him; and, when Ao visitoij was to be had, his entire communication appear in print; the editor 
by smoking his pipe at the Lord Ligonier Arms* He skimmed the cream off it, which he presented to the 
also adfied' to liis light clerical tasks the heavieV readers after his own confection. Hence it was that 
avocation of an angler; and often, when his par- the rector had soon finished the news, and begun 
ishioners were taking their dogs ratting along the upon the advertisements. There was not that number 
Trent-side on snmtncr-cvening 9 , they came upon their «vliich appeared in the London papers, and what there 
solitary‘priest with his fishing-rod, who, although he was was a puddle compared with the ocean wfe are 
looked upon apostolical succession in that sense in used to in this day; but the advertisers iu this mid- 
wiiich the non-jurors and 'die ltomanists held it, as land pVint averaged from three to six. Prominently, 
quite beneath the notice of nr man of taste and ton, amid these few, stood forth the following: 
very frequently found himself their successor in the ‘If any young clergyman, somewhat agreeable in 
piscatorial act of toilingfell daywand catching nothing, person, and who has a smalj independent fortune, can 

Just .at this time 6 ome leading political persons in be well recommended as to strictness of life and good 
the county were using great efforts to start a new temper, firmly attached to this present happy estab- 
cliurch and nnti-gnllicnn newspaper for the midland lishnient, and is willing ^o engage in the matrimonial 
district—I forget its name. Like so many of modern estate, will: an agreeable young lady, in whose power 
date; it was jusf got to move, strutted a little way, it is to bestow L.100 per annum—any person whom 
bragged of its power and vitality, and suddenly this may suit, may call at the second house in 
dropped down dead. The promoters mainly depended Berkeley tjtrect within four days of this advertiae- 
on the support of the squireireby and clergy; letters meet, having previously left a lino directed to A. Z. 

were addressed to all these persons; amongst others, at the same house.’ 

consequently, t»' my grandfather. He' was delighted This sinotc my grandfather With such a sudden, 
—it came to hie: in the light of that deliverance from peculiar, and visible effect, that both his friends 
ennui which lie had long .been looking for. He not inquired if there was any very astounding news in 
only promised to use Ids utmost efforts to further ifs the paper. lie laughed, and said there was an 
circulation amongst his clerical brethren, but Also advertisement for hiii|$clf. He tossed it over to 

volunteered his services as contributor. them, telling them to read the second from the'top. 

I have in my possession a book of printed slips tVliile they were doing so, lie himself was the channel 
from this newspaper, being the entire serieS' of my of a whole flood of unexpected thoughts and rosolu- 
grandfather’s contributions to it. They consist tions. Here was the perpetual cure l’or the unavoidable 
mainly of panegyrics on Frederick the Great, at that ennui of village-life, the longed-for talisman to make 
time the most popular man in England. These are the rectory-house endurable, nay, even sunny and 
a specimen of their titles: A Sketch of the Life of gladsome. A London lady, too; not like some rich 
that Grand Character who is the Hope of Europe ( the Nottinghamshire damsels ho had been introduced 
kiiig of Prussia); the Protestant Hejo (the king of to, who had twice been to the county town, and 
P»issia); an Essay on the Literary Labours of the who thought themselves the cynosure of all eyes in 
Great Philosophical Monarch (the king of Prussia); theiv, grandmother’s seldom worn pinner. True, it 
the Scourge of Superstition: a»,Ode to the King of was a lottery; and among so many lie was likely to 
Prussia; Tribulator Gallia;: an Ode to the Great lose after all. He felt disinclined for the rook- 
Frederick; tCa-sar Outdone, or a History of 'the shooting. 

W ill /» ’ H.T . -_ 1 11 _ /il I V n fTl.rt _i-T _ I_]! — i „1 -- ...11.. 1. : _ 


Battles of our Magnanimous Ally (Vie king of 
Prussia). 


The captain began immediately to rally him ou 
this advertisement, saying he wns evidently fore- 


To these are appended a series of papers} some in appointed to fit its standard. He spake the very 
prints and some only in manuscript, imagined by my thoughts that were in my relative’s own mind. He 
well-rtteaning grandfather to be in the style of the advised him to set off for town to-morrow, aud be in 
Taller and Spectator; but they are not of that use the Acid before any hungry London curate had snapped 
for the illustration of the middle of the eighteenth her up. 1 You will be a fool, if you don’t try,’ said lie; 
century which those inimitable papers nro for that ‘it will but be an adventure if you lose. But’(with 
of its comrgencement, or I should either have pub- a military and fashionable expletive), ho added, ‘you 


lislied'them, or presented them to our national library a*® sure to win, old boy.’ 

at the Museum. ” My grandfather appealed to his clerical friend. 

Every Thursday morning, if my grandfather had ‘I will say nothing,’ said lie. ‘You ought to 
‘not started very. itaueJnSirlier to fcftch it, a lad came remember what fine things you have told me over 
over from the printer’s at Nottingham with this paper, and over again al rat a certain young lady; undying 
In February 1769, the twentieth week after itM birth, love, and so on.’ 

and seventli before its^death. the boy brought the The captain informed the younger clergyman that 
small quarto, as the young rector was dressing the elder, ‘like hll other schoolmasters, was an ass, 
himself for a day’s shooting ill Lord Byron’s park and always remembered his trade wao to teach, and 
at Newstead, the noble owner'’ of which, six \ ears spoke to men as if they were feds.’ 'A controversy 
afterwards, killed his neighbour, Mr Ch\wortb, in a ensued Between the priest and, the soldier; in which 
duel. With him in bis bedroom, making sarcastic (my grandfather’s inclination being on that side, and 
i remarks on every article of dress as ho put it on, at his opponent also doggedly dumb as to reasons for 
I every glance he gave towards his legs, or in the not going) the man of the sword got the best. He 
mirror, were his friends. Captain Clayton, that said he would excuse the young parson from the 
renowned raarksthan, and tke Nottingham tutor, shooting, and so feive him time to make ready for 
who Ifhd been confessor end adviser in that delicate starting byii to-morrow’s coach. The elder parson 
matter of the heart which occurred to my relative said lie should fulfil a ^promised call on the father 
when in LonddVi. He lengthened the already too- of ono of his pupils, and should go into Bedfordshire 
extended and too-interrupted dressing-time, by occa- by to-day’s coach, if he could get back to Nottingham 

in time. Accordingly, the captain aud my grandfather 
aat down to breakfast, and the tutor mounted his 


* Uncle of Iu ft poet. 
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liorse, saying, as he rode off, * he was sure his friend 
woul4 sleep off his Quixotic notion of rushing after 
an unknown Jady of untold, aad, therefore, of pretty 
advanced age/ - * 

anxious relative, however* arrived in town by the 
next*conchy bought a new wig and suit, and having left 
a letter proclaiming ibis hope#, called at the address 
mentioned in the advertisement. He was shewn into 
a roqm handsomely furnished, and hung with Mr 
Hogarth’s now prints of* the Election, which had only 
beet) published a few we^ts. Here lie sat down i# 
great trepidation, and waited for above twenty 
minutes, during which time he first gave cqpl con¬ 
sideration to some of the less pleasant possibilities of 
his adventure—the chance of the lady being much 
older than himself, or marked witli the small-poy, or 
stammering, or lame, or possibly squinting 1 ideously. 

At last the door-handle sounded, and the door flew 
open. Guess his surprise when his friend the tutor 
from Nottingham marched in. My grandfather at 
first blushed up to his ayes. ‘What! we were to 
appear as rivals, tiien ?’ he stamnrrcd out—perceiving 
at the same time «% his friend, if lie might any 
longer call him so, had dissuaded him, qnd stolen a 
march to London under feint of ^Bedfordshire. In a 
moment, however, 40 consoled himself by a comparison 
of his own person and age with that of his treacherous 
brother ill orders. These thoughts made him silent, 
and, for a minute or two, also forgetful of liis awkward 
position. Should they see tite young lady alone, or 
together ? Had they no other rivals ? Possibly, she 
was desirous of a Nottinghamshire husband, and hqd 
advertised in no other newspaper. 

The elder clergyman burst out laughing. At this 
ray grandfather was aroused, and laughed also—‘more, 
however, to take off If* nervousnes# than from spon¬ 
taneous sympathy’. 

‘My dear*Jaek,’ said the tutor, ‘ 1 see I must give 
in; I shall stand no chance against a brisk young 
fellow like you.’ And he sprang up and abruptly 
left the room. My grandfather heard liis laugh on 
tile stairs. He began to see that lie was being Infixed, 
and felt bewildered. How the squires, captains, and 
parsons would laugli at him! 

A moment after, the tutor reappeared, leading in a 
young lady. How shall I tell my grandfather’s sur¬ 
prise? It was that very same maiden whom lie had 
watched and followed at Vauxliall, and sighed after 
so many times since. To this first happy perception 
soon followed the second. 

‘Armida, my love—my dearest friend, the Reverend 
John Grantley.’ 

‘Jack, my lad—my dear little niece.’ 

The explanation is very short. The merry old 
clergyman had perceived from Grnntiey’s clear descrip¬ 
tion, at his very first confession, that the young lady 
by whom lie had been smitten w^s liis own niece, a 
native of Nottingham, at that time staying in'London 
with his two brothers#the lawyers, and witli them 
going the round of town amusements. She had 
returned to Nottingham before myx’randfnther. The 
further he thought himself from Tier, the nearer he 
really was—k consideration which often filled his 
confessor with inward laughter. She had frequently 
seen liim from her father's window; had licard him 
preach in St Peter’s, though hidden from him by the 
Christmas bushes ana the deep wooden walls. She 
hail even been in her uncle’s house one dly when the 
young reetor called there, and was bent upon seeing 
and speaking with him j hut her'detcrnftned relative 
sent her home, promising, to’arrange 'an introduc¬ 
tion before the month waft out. She confi*ssed .she 
liked the look and constantly of her admirer, and 
entered heartily into her uncle’s merry scheme of the 
advertisement. The captain was taken into counsel 
as accomplice, and agreed to urge my grandfather to 


the departing point. There was no fear of any other 
clergyman answering the advertisement; for the 
circulation was too lamentably Small, and the con¬ 
triver know the habits and .property of every other 
clerical subscriber.' ' 

s . 

- •-V-;- 

» LITERARY LfPE IN GEMfoVNY. 
Two graceful and charming volumes qre lying before 
us, to which wc woflld invite our readers’ attention.* 
The author’s design is to give a popular history of 
Ge»man poetry, with sketches of the lives of the 
: poets; and this is dxccuted in such a manner that we 
rise from the perusal with a wonderfully clear view of 
so extensive a field; while the gptger of many ofthe 
personages is so artistically lielineated as to give the 
narrative all the interest of a romance. Wq cannot, 
however, include the vtrse in this warm commenda¬ 
tion, for the volumes, to use a favourite phrase 
1 of our ancestors, are * interspersed with poetry’— 
consisting of translated specimens of the German 
works referred to. If those translations are faithful, 
the specimens must be^Il chosen, since they do not 
bt^ar out our author's criticism; but the most cour- 
! tcous, and probably the most correSt, supposition is, 
j tiiat, as usifelly happen}, thc subtlo spirit of poetry 
; ims escaped in the process of transfusion from one 
language into another. 

In the first>-volunie, the history is brought down to 
the period when in Germany—devastated by the 
! Peasant War, then by the atrocities of Aimbaptism, 
and the more dreadful atrocities in which it was 
extinguished, then by the Thirty Years’ War, which 
cut off two-thirds of the population of the country— 
the lamp of poetry, and indeed of literature generally, 
after 011 c or two fitful flickers, was wholly extin¬ 
guished. it #as later and more slowly re-illumed at 
the Revival than in any other country in Eurtpe; 
but gradually, at length, the spirit of German poetry 
arose from its ashes, though streaming no longer in 
the national gushes of a homogeneous character 
which had* before distinguish! it. Acted upon by 
new injuences, it was divided into numerous schools, 
'all insignificant w hop viewed from the column of 
history, but each appearing great ill the eycS of its 
contemporaries. In the eighteenth century, the 
prosaic hymns of Gellcrt, and the lackadaisical idyls 
of Gessner, procured for their authors unbounded 
reputation; but, at the same epoch, Klgpstock came 
forth, and achieved a fame that even now,*though 
dimmed, is not altogether extinguished. Then, as 
time flowed *on, Lessing, Herder, Jlitrger, Wieland, 
Sshiller, and thoethe rosc-' , ahtn*e i the brightening 
horizon. It is not witli the genius of individual 
poets, however, we have anything to do for the 
present: we wish to inquirt into their status in the 
aggregate as a portion of the literary body; and 
while obtaining sortie idea of this, an instructive 
comparison will nncfln#ciously suggest Itself between 
them and their brethren of om» own country. 

In England, there is ns such thing as a republic of 
letters*; there, each literary man stands alone, and he 
does not obtain even the personal acqifeintance of his 
fellows in virtue of his calling. It is different in 
Germany, where literature is a species of freemasonry, 
*in which the members of the craff look upon them¬ 
selves as brethren, and where t.l£se members are 
_ 1 _._\_ 


* Poets and Poetry of Germany. Biographical and Critical 
Notices, lly Madame I. DavdsMa de Pont&s. 11 vola. London: 
Chapman It llalL 1858. 
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recognised by tbe rest of the people as belonging to 
a distinct profession. When the young and poor 
Klopstock, for instance, the victim of love and 
poetry, was indulging his dreams and his sorrows 
by the Lake of Zurich, he suddenly received a letter 
from tbe king of Denmark, c inVjtiiig hipi to his court, 
and ottering him a\rifling annuity in the meantime, 
arid the reversion of some post worthy of his accept¬ 
ance. When Lessing published his dramn, the Lao- 
coon, lie was at* once invited, as rflucli to his surprise 
as dclighf, to remove from Berlin, and undertake the 
superintendence of a giev? national theatre just 
opened at Hamburg; and when* his salary ceased 
here, and lie wag reduced *to desperation, being in 
wart of the very necessaries* of life, the Duke of 
Brunswick, who kmrw him only by his works, tendered 
him the post of librarian "at WolfBnbiittel. When the 
Elector pf Mainz wanted a director for the university 
of Erfurt, he applied at once' to Wieland, as a man 
whose fitness for tbe post was proved by bis published 
books. The poet did not find the situation an agree¬ 
able one i but he was soon inWted by the Duchess of 
Weimar to become tutor to tbe young duke; and 
various unsolicited compliments were paid to ins 
genius by other princes and nobles. Nor were Other 
classes of the community less discriminating. Germin 
author^ have ustljlly had a resource in tuition^ for 
the people considered that ^hey who slifcwed them¬ 
selves capable of turning -to good nilvantago tlielij 
own education, must be well fitted to educate otlicrg. 

Let us not imagine, however, that literature in 
Germany was, or is now, a flourishing profession in 
the pecuniary sense of the term. The nobles, although 
indeed shorn of their beams, were still the dominant 
party, and they alone worn eligible for either eivil or 
military posts of any consequence. They were nq 
longer, it is true, the rivals or masters of the 
sovereign, who now kept them in their places by 
means of a standing army; but the very hopelessness 
of their subjection to the crown rendered them* the 
mow tenacious of their tyrannical boltf upon the 
people. They still kept up their heritable jurisdic¬ 
tions, by means of which they lified, scourged,* and 
put to death tbe peasant tenants; and many of those 
ancestral privileges remained intact till tbe revolution 
of 1818. The ein'oluiw.vpts, therefore, ovai of those 
literary men who basked in the sunshine of royalty, 
were not great. Wieland, for instance, when‘invited* 
to be tutor to the young Duke df Weimar, was offered 
L.90 a‘year for his three years of service, and after 
that, a pension of L.23 for life. But let us mot 
smile at this princely generosity in a‘country and at 
a time when beef was seven farthings •« pound, veal 
less than three-halfpence, and house-rent, fuel. <£.o., in 
proportion. A thorough maid-servant thought herself 
well off with less than L.3 a year; a first-rate cook 
hail L.4, 3s.; and a amid-o f-albwork not quite L.2. 
Tins was .at Frankfort?*Berlin, or Vienna; in the 
c(Wintry, the remuneration of domestic labour was not 
so extravagant. When Voss contributed to the Mtisen- 
Ahnanach, his precarious* income was about LMO a 
year—a sum which Schiller declared lie could live ofi 
charmingly with liis wife and family—but when he 
u as appointed director of that* publication, with a 
fixed salary of I/.70 it year, he at once married his 
Ernestine, with her anxiohs mother’s approbation, 
which she liai^hitherto withheld. 

Poverty, however, was, and is, no crime and no 
shame in Germany. It was never there inconsistent 
'villi the highest fcflncnient ifnd the most genial 
sociality. Look At this picture of the mcnaije of the 
author we have last mentioned: ‘In May 1778, Voss 
became the husband of her whom 1ft so fondly loved, 
and bore.her back to his humble home at Wfcndslieck. 
•As, however, the single chamber with which ho had 
been contented during bis bachelor-life was now 


insufficient, lie hired a little garden-pavilion, and here 
they established themselves as well as the narrow 
space allowed. A clear and sparkling (fill flowed at 
the foot ol' their abode; and the trees and flowers that 
surrounded it gave it unfair of cheerfulness and gaiety 
which, in the eyes of tht young lovers, atoped for the 
absence of everything Wit the most simple necessaries. 
The evening after their nrriyal, they visited Claudius, 
and many a happy evening did they spend in his 
garden, where a chosen few were wont to meet three 
A- four times a week. Every description of luxury 
was banished as unsuited to the means of tho enter¬ 
tainers; neither tea nor coffee was allowed; beer, 
home-brewed, with bread and cheese, and sometimes 
a little cold ham, or bacon, were the only refreshments 
permitted; but the mirth and good-humour of file 
party required no stimulants; they were as happy ns 
youth, health, friendship, and congenial society could 
make them. One evening, it was discovered that the 
provision of home-brewed beer was exhausted, and 
even that of cheese was waxing low. Some potatoes, 
however, and a little rice-soup remained from dinner, 
and with these, Ernestine tells us, they were as happy 
as princes. ■ “ Vfhejj Claudius came to spend the 
evening with us, lie always bound his little daughter 
to his back; she was then laid i*i our bed till his 
return home.” Campe and Lessing were frequently 
of the party, and joined in all their innocent gaiety. 

‘ We have lingered on this picture of rural enjoy¬ 
ment, because it proves how possible it is to unite the 
highest literary culture* with the simplest mode of 
existence, the most perfect refinement of mind and 
manners with the total absence of wealth or splendour.’ 

This is delicious ; but to complete the idea it 
conveys, we must give a glimpse of a very different 
interior, that of Wieland, in which refined comfort is 
heightened by tho same genial warmth: * The house 
of my friend is at once elegant and rurifl. It lias a 
fine kitchen-garden extending to a beautiful wood, 
which, in its turn, stretches to the banks of the river. 

I dine every day with the patriarch and his four 
eharnrlng daughters in the library, which commands 
a view of an extensive and verdant meadow. I 
inquired who wns that robust and handsome youth, 
mowing the grass around a thicket of roses. It was 
his son. I for iny part assist tiie mother and daugh¬ 
ters in tlicir household duties. Country-life reigns 
hero in all its charming simplicity. Goethe came to 
dine with us the other day; nothing could be more 
simplf than his manners. It was delightful to see 
these two poets seated side by side, without jealousy, 
pretension, or affectation, calling each other by their 
Christian names, as they did in tlicir youth, resem¬ 
bling much less two beaux esprit than two good 
merchants of Groningen, united by the ties of affec¬ 
tion and relationship. The daughters of the great 
Herder, shortly aftpr joined us. Beauty, goodness, 
wit, gcriius, and sincere affection—all united in this 
little room.’ ** 

Tho minnesingers passed away, with tho thir¬ 
teenth century, apd the meistersiingers were practi¬ 
cally extinct at tho close of tlio seventeenth ; 
but the poets of Germany seem gVegarious by 
nature; ryid in the latter part of the* eighteenth 
century another national association nrosc of a 
similar kind, called the Hnjfbund. The Musen- 
Ahnanach, already mentioned, was established by 
them as tlifcir poetical organ; and the association in 
the course of time included the names of many dis¬ 
tinguished authors,“such ns the Stolbergs, Schlegcls, 
and Biirger/ The ‘easier members met every 
Sa^urdnJ- ‘at each others houses, and there rend 
and criticised their own productions and those of men 
of more established fame. At times they would 
assemble in some romantic spot “ under the shade of 
lofty oaks, in tho glimmering moonlight,, by the side 
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of murmuring streams or in grassy meads," and there 
give full vent to that passionate and somewhat exag¬ 
gerated! love of romance and nature wliich form the 
principal characteristics of their poetry.* • On one 
occasion they went out to a .neighbouring village. 
‘ The*weather was most lovelyV says Voss; ‘ the moon 
full; we grfVe ourselfea up c|pipletely to the enjoy¬ 
ments of nature, drank some milk in a peasant’s 
cottage, and then hastened to the opep meadows. 
Hero we found a little.oak-wood, and at the same 
moment it occurred to us all to swear the holy oatlj 
of friendship, under the shsfdow of these sacred trees. 
We crowned our hats with ivy, laid them beneath the 
spreading branches of the oaks, and clasping each 
other's hands, danced round the passive trunk. We 
called on the moon and stars to witness our uuipn, 
and swore eternal friendship. We pledged ■mrsefves 
to repeat this ceremony in a still more solemn manner 
on tile first occasion. 1 was chosen by lot as the 
head of the Bund.’ # 

Among the compensation^ of that tribe whose badge 
is poverty, we find love the most remarkable. Else- 
wliere, love is usually an episode: here, it is an 
important part of the history, its ’golden threads 
interwoven throughout the wholG'web. Wo have 
seen literary men introduced by their works alone to 
such offices as the£ were supposed to he capable of 
filling witli advantage; but the same works gave 
them entrance — sometimes personally unseen and 
unknown—into the hearts of women. Klopstock 
affords an example of this. .A friend one day read 
to him from a letter some criticisms on the Messiah, 
which struck the gratified poet by their depth of 
thought and poetical feeling. lie learned that the 
critic was a maiden; and although at the moment 
smarting under a love -disappointment, culled on her 
with a letter of introduction. ‘Margaretha Moller 
was one of the most enthusiastic of Klopstock’s 
admirers. Ardent and imaginative, endowed with 
talents of no common order, witli a heart as warm ns 
her intellect was cultivated, the author of the Messiah 
was in her eyes the ideal of all that was great'and 
good in human nature. To see him, to know him, 
seemed to her a privilege which would gratify her 
utmost wishes, but which she could scarcely ever 
hope to enjoy. Her delight and astonishment may 
he conceived when she actually heard his name 
announced. Meta was at that moment engaged in 
sonic domestic occupation—no other, wc believe, than 
that of sorting out the household linen—and the room 
was consequently in no little disorder. Her fister 
proposed declining the visit for that morning; but 
the fair enthusiast would not hear of such a sugges¬ 
tion. The linen was quickly concealed, and Klopstock 
introduced.’ In this first interview, at which lie 
found the young lady 1 at once so gifted, so amiable, 
and so charming, that he could hardly avoid giving 
her the name dearest to him in tfte world,’a •corre¬ 
spondence was agreed ^opon. lie found that she 
wrote as naturally as she spoke, and that, besides 
Trench, she was well acquainted with English, Italian, 
Latin, and—adds Klopstock—‘pofhaps Greek, for 
aught I know.’. 

Meta never thought of concealing her love—a love 
which marriage had .only the effect of increasing. 

‘ “ Since Klopstock- and I have met,” writes sho to 
her correspondent Gleitn, “ I firmly believe that all 
those who are formed for each other are sure to meet 
sooner or later, llow could I ever dream, when I 
knew Klopstock only by his Messiah and his odes, 
and so fondly wished for a heart like hie, that very 
heart would one day be mile? .... Even*in my 
thirteenth year, I thought seriously how 1 shoifld 
arrange my life, whether I married or remained single; 
In the first case, I settled how I should manage my 
household, educate my children, and above all, 


conduct myself towards my husband. I formed the 
beau id(al of the consort I should desire; and Provi¬ 
dence has given me precisely him whom Iliad pictured 
to myself ns the type, tyo model of human perfection.” 
.... “1 must tell you a new happiness,” she 
writes to another, “which increases the number of 
my cylin enjo/ments. Klopstock,* who had hitherto 
Written out his compositions himself, begins tb dictate 
them to me! This is indeed*a delight 1. Klopstock’s 
first manuscript is always written by*my hand, anil 
thus 1 am the first to read his beautiful verses I 
Hejoice in the advent of*the second wolumfc of the 
Messiah. Abbadori^ appears* more frequently in tho 
ninth song. l)o I lore Ktopstock particularly ns the 
author of the Messiah t • Ah, for how many causesjjo 
I particularly love him 1 But oq.t'pa account more 
tnan auy other. AmWvhat a love is this! How pure, 
how tender, how full of veneration! I am most 
anxious lie should finish'the Messiah, not so much on 
account of the honour which will redound to him 
in consequence, as of the benefit it will confer on 
mankind. He never vyewks at it without my praying 
that God may bless his labours. My Klopstock 
always writes with tears in his eyes!” ’ 

The irritable and inepnclioly Lessing obtained a 
wife whose admirable qualities acted like heavenly 
haftiiiipou the'spirit of every one wbscnme near her. 

‘ The spell ndiich Madame Lessing t^rew over*those 
around her could not fail fojexereise a potent influence 
dh a mind like that of her husband's, so keenly alive 
to toll that was good and noble, llis irritability 
decreased; his whole nature seemed tranquillised and 
softened, and tho very spirit of love and concord 
reigned*orcr the little household.’ -Wieland's first love 
was unfortunate, although he was beloved in return. 
Ilis second was so also; and we mention it because 
tile description of the lady shews, what ono is inclined 
to suspect throughout, that the attachment of the 
German literary heart is determined by qualities differ¬ 
ent from physical beauty. ‘A greater contrast to 
Sopiiia couji scarcely be conceived. Julia whs plain 
even to uplines^; somowhat pedantic withal, fomftrf 
talking witli a loud voice and dictatorial manner, net 
unlike the picture drawn of the gifted and unfortunate 
Margaret Fuller. Like her, too, she contrived to 
make nil tligsc imperfections forgotten lijr her intel¬ 
lectual chnrins, mid cxercisdlf oh every one who came 
within Iser sphere an influence absolutely’ magical. 
“There is nothing in-the world I wojild not,do— 
nothing that ought to bo done, I mean,” Wieland 
writes to Zimmernmun, “to win*the hand of Julia; 
but I fear this is impossible.” So it proved. Julia 
was resolved to live and die in single blessedness, 
and, strnngo to say, fulfilled her resolution/ Notwith¬ 
standing later attachments, however, his early love 
was never forgotten. At the ripe age of fifty-five, he 
once more met Sophia. ‘ Wichmji had inquired after 
lien with some iiflpatiencc, a.ra seemed most anxious* 
to see her. AH at once lie perceived her. I saw ings 
tremble; lie stepped aside, threw his hat dow-n with a 
movement at once hasty and tremulous, and hastened 
towards her. Sophia npproached him with extended 
arms; but instead bf accepting her embrace, - ho 
seized her hand, and* stooped down to conceal liia 
features. &t5p!iin, with a heavenly-look, bent over 
him, and said, in a tone wliich neither clarion nor 
hautboys dbuld imitate: “ Wieland, Wieland ! Yes, 
it is you—you ore ever my dear poofl Wieland ! ” 
Housed by this touching voice, Wielund lifted up his 
head, looked in the wweping eyes of the friend of Ins 
youth, and let his face sink into her frms.’ • 

But the loves of the poets is too intensive a theme 
for our space, and sliall conclude by citing the case 
of Biirgcrgifter the death of his second wife, to whom 
lie was even madly attached. ‘ Burger’s poems were 
peculiar favourites among die fair sex, and one of their j 
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wnrinest admirers was a Suabian maiden, called Elisa 

H-. Young, ardent, and romantic to excess, site 

laid hung with rapture over Burger’s poems; she had 
listened with pityftig sympathy to the recital of his 
Jove and his sorrows, and her imagination had pictured 
him undrr the most attractive form. Wayward and 
passionate, thoughtless and unreficctive, now gladsome 
as a child 1 , ribw plunged into the depths of sadn.'ss— 
“‘everything by turns, and nothing long”—Elisa was 
the most charming and the most provoking of her 
sex. Though far from wealthy, her position was at 
least independent, and her '.vit and beauty attracted 
numerous admirers. As' none of her adorers hud'yet 
found fuvour in her eyes, probably because they fell 
ghQ r t of the standard of excellence her imagination 
had formed, 8he ( ”'-\ still unmarried and fancy-freq. 
when th.e tidings of Molly’s [the wife’s] death reached 
her, and awakened feelings which at first she herself 
scarcely dared to analyse. Burger, he whose poems 
lmd been so long the delight of her heart, now thrill¬ 
ing her with terror, now moving her to tears, was 
free i That being whom he leu} so passionately loved 
was torn from him by the cruel hand of death; and, 
as Elisa pictured Ids wild despair, his hopeless 
anguish, his utter lnncline^, tier enthusiastic soul 
warmed with mingled tenderness and pity. To see 
him, to know hi:.i, to console him, thA was at first 
the softs end and aim ’of all her wishes! Gradually 
others arose—might she jidt by her love and care 
reconcile him to that world which was now bccomb 
a desert to bin;, and replace his lost Molly in 'nis 
heart? She did not pause to consider whether a 
union with a man double her age, who had already 
twice entered the bonds of matrimony, would be 
likely to insure her happiness. She trusted to her 
charms, to her influence, to efface all remembrance 
of his beloved Molly, and to mould him to her wishes 
—a delusion which has blasted the peace of many 
a fond heart.’ 

Among the names mentioned by pur author arc 
not those of Goethe or Schiller, or of the writers who 
hate flourished in our own generation; but these will 
form the subject of a future work s In the meantime, 
we have thought that it might not be considered an 
uninteresting or unsuggestive service to deduce from 
the present vohimcs^ome slight account of the 
compensations of literary’lifc in Germany. 


THE SATURDAY HALF-II OLID AY AND 
FRIDAY PAYMENTS. 

A vemorixt. from the Early-closing Association has 
been laid before tlio governor and directors of the 
Bank of England, with a request that they would 
sanction the movement by closing the Bank at two 
o’clock on Saturdays^nd thereby ‘confcf an important 
"privilege .on thpsb wigugeil in tlfitt establishment, 
facilitate the adoption of the practice in the London 
banks generally, and at the same time give a powerful 
impetus to the cause in ftther quarters.’ 

Upwards of eleven hundred of the leading ciiy 
firms have given their hearty* concurrence to this 
proposition, ‘believing that ito inconvenience can 
arise to the public from such alteration^leeing imme¬ 
diately effected,’ and thcic names are affixed Jo the 
memorial. It sets forth that this generoui' concession 
will not only** 1 enable many thousands of the mercan¬ 
tile and industrial classes, with tlneir families.— without 
infringing on the* Sunday—to participate in those 
interchanges of k iendsliip, and to take that healthful 
relaxation, wliid/constitute some of the chief enjoy¬ 
ments, ami evci/necessities of lifcjC’ but also that an 
indirect result of great importance will arte from it, 
in the more general paynjgnt of wages on the Friday 
instead of the Saturday. 


It is almost impossible to over-estimate the advant¬ 
ages of such a change. ‘ When a working instead of 
a leisure day,' says a committee of the Hoiise of 
Commons, appointed to consider this sublet, ‘ succeeds 
the receipt of wages, the workman encounters fewer 
temptations to dissipations earnings at the gin-shop, 
instead of employing t'Jera in the purchase of neces¬ 
saries for his family. If gentlemen-manufactnrers, 
inaster-tradcsinen, and farmers were aware of the 
benefits which must result.to the labouring-class 
from paying their wages on an earlier day than 
Saturday, especially if thkt day precede a mafket- 
day, your committee entertain no doubt that feelings 
of kindness, as well as duty, would soon cause the 
practice to become general.’ 

And again: ‘If t/ie labourer does not receive his 
wajjfes in proper time on the Saturday to allow him 
Sunday as a day of rest or recreation, ho is manifestly 
injured by being deprived of that portion of time 
which it lias been the design of laws, both human 
and divine, to secure to him. If, on the other hand, 
lie receives tiis wages in time to enable him to make 
his purchases on the Saturday evening, he is com¬ 
mitting an .injustice on the shopkeeper by causing 
him to sacrifice his day of rest by delaying his pur¬ 
chases to the Sunday.’ 

Nevertheless, we must remembfer that the absolute 
and universal stoppage of Sunday trading is impossible 
so long as the poor are so infamously lodged as they 
aru at present. When seven or eight persons occupy 
the same room, eating ;}iid sleeping, the presence, in 
addition, of a leg of mutton hanging from the ceiling 
—which is their only ‘ safe’—is far from wholesome on 
the Saturday night, nor is the morsel itself rendered 
more savoury by the process for the ensuing day; 
but with respect to, commodities which are not 
perishable, they need never be bought upon the 
Sunday by persons who receive their wages before the 
preceding evening. All the weekly labourers iu the 
Queen’s employment are paid on Friday, and all 
those in the government establishments either on that 
day or before Saturday afternoon; while the same is 
the case with the Metropolitan and City police forces. 
Moreover, all the Friday-paying firms agree that 
their men do not keep worse time, and are not less 
fitted for their duties ou Saturday by reason of the 
change. 

The Association, as might have been expected, 
have indeed been far more successful in effecting this 
alteration of pay-day than in procuring a diminution 
of tlie hours of toil. It is hard to persuade the com¬ 
mercial mind that a few hours given is not a few 
hours hit, nor does it quite see the necessity of 
‘refreshing the machine’ at all—in the case of other 
people. 

Still, there is a very largo minority of liberal- 
minded merchant^ manufacturers, and traders, who 
have sympathised with the early-closing movement, 
and adopted mc a or less en’irely the -Saturday half¬ 
holiday, including the Stock Exchange; Lloyd’s; 
the Baltic Coffee-house; a large majority of the 
insurance companies; the General Post-office in some 
departments; the railway companies in certain divi¬ 
sions ; the distillers; many of the brewers ; the hop- 
factors ; °the leather-factors; .several of the great 
printers; the wholesale fruiterers; the wholesale 
stationers; the wholesale booksellers; numerous 
merchants and brokers; with all the great warehouse¬ 
men to the north and south of Cheapside, engaged in 
tlio Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Coventry, Leicester, 
Nottingham; and Scotch trades. While, as an 
example of the progress vf the cause, ‘ her Majesty’s 
jiulges, and subsequently the lord chancellor, have 
established new rules touching the service of plead¬ 
ings, notices, summonses, &c., to facilitate the carrying 
out of the movement in the legal profession; and, 
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readily availing themselves of these new rules, upwards 
of seven, hundred of the leading London solicitors now* 
close their office^ on Saturday at two o'clook. 

* The hankers, in some of the principal citie* in the 
nortli of England, including Liverpool and Manchester, 
as also* in Scotland, ha^e for some years past carried 
out the half-holiday movement,’ * 

The testimonies of many of the more important 
firms who have long adopted Early Closing, are very 
gratifying. It in reality appears that, ‘ whilst they 
have thus conferred an imgortant boon on those in 
their employ, for which the latter are most grateful, 
•they generally get as much work done in the sliprter 
time as they formerly did in the .more lengthened 
hours of business. Happily for the cause, this is no 
mere theory, which may or may not be correct, bjil 
tiie actual experience of business-men whose names 
stamp their statements with truth, and who, moreover, 
could have no motive to mislead the public in the 
matter. This pleasing result is, no doubt, partly 
owing to the greater heart, and moro thorough con¬ 
centration of purpose with which workmen naturally 
apply themselves to their calling when cheered by the 
prospect of a few hours of extra relocation »t the end 
of the week ; and partly to the augmented restorative 
influence exercised by that prolonged cessation from 
toil.’ * 

The employers sometimes require an extra lmlf- 
liour per diem, in order to make up for the Saturday 
half-holiday, and their labourers are very ready to give j 
it. Without this exaction, ho sever, such a firm as 
Barclay and Perkins are able to assert that ‘they ( 
have closed business entirely on Saturday, at two 
o’clock, for the lust eighteen months, and the plan 
has occasioned no inconvenience or obstacle to the 
due execution of our regular work*; on*thc contrary, it 
has resulted in greater convenience to all concerned.’ 

Chubb and Son ‘have closed at 1 p.m. on Saturday, 
for the last eighteen months, and find the system 
answers very satisfactorily in both their manufactories 
(London and Wolverhampton).’ , 

Alexander Grant and Brothers, who close at two 
o’clock on Saturday, declare that it ‘lias been very 
beneficial to ourselves, as well as to our people for 
whose advantage it was adopted. We. yet quite as 
much, if not more, work done, and a better class of 
men offer themselves for employment.’ 

The Patent Galvanising and Corrugating Iron Com¬ 
pany has closed at two in the summer months, and 
four in the winter, and the proprietors ‘ have foqnd 
no inconvenience whatever in their arrangement, but 
quite the reverse, as their men have done precisely as 
much work since shortening the hours of labour.’ 

The firm of Truman, llanbury, Buxton, and Co., 
whoso men leave work so early as at half-past twelve, 
assert this: ‘Three years ago, we adopted the plan of 
giving the men in our employ a» half-holiday on 

Saturdays. We now complete in five, days and a 

half that which formerly dheupied six days to do, and 
this without any inconvenience; and in the long-run 
we believe we arc gainers rather (than otherwise 
by so doing. Our men are decidedly improved; we 
get better serv&nts, and the work is done more 
heartily. . . . *We pay ail our men at eight^o’clock 
each Saturday uiorniitgf 

We have no room for further quotations ; but 
nothing can be more gratifying to those who wish 
well to humanity than sueli testimonies from practical 
men to the commercial benefits wjiich ensue from 
putting our own fingers to lighten the heavy burdens 
upon the shoulders of our labouring brethren. Of 
the moral advantages of suen alleviation "front toil, 
no man can doubt who reads the evidence here placed 
before him. 

The physical necessity for some such change is 
obvious to all .who are acquainted with the business 


streets of London and our manufacturing towns, and 
have, marked the frames and faces of the passers-by. 
In Scotland, or rather—as we fear ,we must restrict 
ourselves to stating—in Edinburgh, there is no such 
conflict for the bare life - no such penning In un¬ 
wholesome atmospheres ftie"whole day long; no such 
cegselAs offering up of.human health at, tjje desk 
and ewiuter altars, as in many .other places. The. 
hours of toil are certainly not so numerous as in 
English towns; and tho Early Closing’Movement— 
*tho Saturday Half-holiday—is, in addition, generally 
observed. * , ‘ 

-.-j- 

TnE SCOTCHMAN IN IRELAND. . 
The Times correspondent and ^'adi-like- literary 
locusts would appear "Co have exhausted the Green 
Isle and the Irish utterly; but the author of ‘Dally- 
tulber, or a Scotch Settler in Ireland,* proves to us 
that there is something to be said upon the subject 
still. It really is a remny liable book for some reasons; 
and not the less that we have in it the Thistle 
reproaching the Shamrock with its unornamental 
appearance; the pot conlf mning the kettle upon the 
groiyid of its bgjng black underneath; in plain terms, 
one wlfo is familiar with Edinburgh'^Jld Town, and 
the Cowgate, Riving tho rgtigli side oft his tongue to 
thg city of Belfast and tho sister-land, upon the 
scorq, forsooth, of its being overcrowded and not 
overclcan. 

Mr Virgilius Penman, as the author calls himself, 
is certainly not inclined to he complimentary; but 
there is* such an air of truth ab'out what he goes 
on to say concerning Irish farm-letting, as proves it 
to be a personal experience. lie is himself a Scotch 
settler in want of a farm. Such excellent de¬ 
mesnes are offered to him (upon paper) in the Irish 
advertisements, that lie scarcely knows which to 
choose*; all ‘in most quiet and respectable localities; ’ 
all ‘ in sporting counties;’ all ‘ in the neighbourhotji 
of Protestant churches, good schools, and market- 
towns.’* Some of tlisse turn out to he such as the 
thriving city of Eden, in the United States, appeared, 
in reality, to Martin Chuzzlewit and poruQany; some 
are only ‘ pus into the newqgsi^rs in order to meet 
the landlord’s eye, while, all the time, they are 
engaged tft some one at a certain rent, or intended to 
be retained in the agent’9 own bands;’ suit) some* 1 are 
advertised solely for the purpose of. ascertaining from 
applicants their marketable value, in order to raise or 
fix'a rent for thcii^present tenants; whereby strangers 
are often indufed to incur long and expensive 
journeys fruitlessly.’ • 

Let it be granted, however, that the unfortunate 
settler gets his stock and tillage-farm at last, con¬ 
sisting of 30(f q^res, and si Vested in that most 
eivilfked of Irish counties, Dublin* and-suppose 
that his horses, cattle, sheep, are all that could be* 
wished, and that ho is fortunate in Ilia husband¬ 
men; Sven with these advantages, he is not, it 
secPns, an enviable agriculturist, llis wedders are 
slaughtered sightly, anil the skins alone left to tell tiie 
tale, while the,shepherd frho narrates the misfortune 
is himself privy to the crime;'or tfte sheep again 
suffer, and ^lis time by a reverse of the felony, their 
wool being taken and their bodies left torn and 
bruised, and perished with the cold; or the manes 
and tails ofl the plough-horses are found shorn to the 
skjn, and even the tail# of the milch-eows laid under 
contribution. f, 

The settlers most.diffieult task, however, seems to 
bo the managementW Anna twenty Arm-labourers: 
five of wlioft, being men, are appointed to the horses; 

______ + . . .— 

* HoulitOn and Wright. London. 1058. 
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and ‘ fifteen women, ten of whom without shoes or by the various expressions and emotions impressed 
stocking, iii short, with one-third of their .fair upon their features. Some, you will perceive, are 
superficies in jturis naturalilma —their heads, in most following the biddings with a nervous and visible 
instances, nncove/ert— their vestments consist chiefly anxiety , 1 others engaged in the perusalof and pencii- 
of the cast-off attire of both SeXes, tucked together ling on the margin of,Rentals; whilst a third order 
by pins nnd threads, and' <noir liaiy smeared into are making notes, and conning over legal documents. 


ears, or twisted like snakes around their temples.’ 
At six o’clock a. si., the work ofnhcse farm-labourers 
is (supposed) to begin; and at the same hour, allowing 

_i . r a. _ i_ tr _ _i_ i.. _ a.\ _ 


llio scone, viewed apart from its merits, lias some- 
thing grave nnd impressive in moral effect; relating 
perhaps, as it may, to some once noble patrimony, 
some once hospitable but now deserted habitation, 
where festivity and mini; seemed to promise epdur- 


an interval of two hours ‘from eleven to one, ,they ance with the rising and setting sun, about to depart 
(very readily) retire. ’tho wages for women are 8 d. for e%er from one whoso name has been identified 
per diem; and for men, ffom lfid. to 18d. Let the witli the soil, whqso lease or manorial tenure, once 


unfortunate farmer relate his own experience of day 
tiie first: t- i. 


for e%er from one whoso name has been identified 
witli the soil, wliqse lease or manorial tenure, once 
counted by centuries, is now within a few minutes 
of-, its eventful cud—the glory of an illustrious 


‘ Jtoi/ the First .—Witli the s^und of the morning- nne'estry about to be for ever severed from the terri- 


bcll, precisely at the hour of six, our illustrious 
husbandman enters the field.' One only of his plough¬ 
men is up to time; one lias forgotten his hamc-sticks, 
and has left his horses grazing by the way until he 
“just go fetch them ;” another has let slip out of his 
hand one of liis spirited inares, ami is pursuing her 
about the farm ; the fourth,lias slept in “because bis 
wife was sick;” and the ii\,,h lms gone to the forge, 
having neglected to go on the preceding evening., .. 
Of the number‘af females engaged, two only a«e fbr- 
ward'at the hour appointed, and these itce a soldier's 
widow and daughter. About an hour hence, a noi^y 
band, singing 'and frolieking on their way, is seen 
advancing on the field; and at every hour or lhilf- 


tory which some noble founder had “called after liis 
own name.'”' 


FIRST DAY 


J U N J5. 


Sweet June, I grept thee on thy birthday morn 

With song and gladness; now my heart grows young. 
As many blisses on its chords ary strung 
As bright-eyed flowers thy liew-wifco robe adore. 

Hail to thy coming o’er yon eastern hills, 

Treading on gorgeous clouds whoso humid locks 
Are steeped in heaven’s own purple; the high rocks 


advancing on ine ecu; uuu ul e*cry ..our or mm- Gleam on thy path like gold; thy glory fills 
hour from tins till past noon are s ragglcrs coming in. Wonntaln tll0 ” e;ul „ws and their streams; 

The morning, it is true, lias_afforded a sorry_ start; _ „ . ... ’. . „„„ 


but patience is a virtue, and liopes are entertained of 
a full muster for the afternoon. At the hour of one 


The sweet birds in the forest arc awake. 
And of a new-born joy like mine partake— 


the roll is called. Twelve tell up; for though tjic The whole earth t'f ^primal Spbbatli dreams, 
complement has now appeared on the ground, three While fragrant airs in wooing whispers come 
of the number are missing—gone off to meet their Kissing the opening Dowers to brighter bloom, 
little boy or little girl, their brother or sister, who j jy 

was to fetch their “ bit o' broad and spp o’ tay.’l’ 

.Day the second is not mueli better,'and day the- -—- 

third is worse; so that, if we are to believo the author ‘«> A MAISK j, AW three hundred tears ago. 
of Baf/i/tMer , the Scotch emigrant in search of a ~ „ _ , , . 

farm, who is not gifted with the patience of Job and " lie.. whisky was first introduced into Scotland, it 

the purse of Fortuuatus, had better go further afield *PP™{* b T' °" ] r as , a . mc,1 ' e, , ne - a, ‘ d 

1 . . «, *. *. .,5 , nr- have been Kent stnctlv under the lock and kev of tho 

i.iu in o ic is < ^ajj> ' 1 • 'b ' i medical practitioners, as it now is within those American 

Penman does stay in flic place, after all, one may w \, ere t hc Maine l.aw is rigorously enforced, 

conclude that things get better in time. I.erc is .a , , {eJ b lhc ,y mpa , hy and suppol . t the people. A 

if nnn Hwi lvAirf iirtnfrirnii/ma nnr uma _ * 1 * . ._ . r J . 


description «f /me of the best contrivances, perhaps, 
for nkiking them better that has yet been hit upon 
by those interested* in Ireland’s welfare—namely, the 


portion of the medical practitioners of F.dinburgli—now 
tho t'toyal College of Surgeons—in ISO. 1 ; united in their 
own persons the rather incongruous duties of surgeons 


Court of Encumbered Estates. Its importance causes and barbers, and, In that capacity, applied to the town- 
us—ill true Irish fashion—to end oar notice of Air council, in accordance witli tho customs of thc ago, to be 
Penman’s experiences with an account of that institu- formed into a separate incorporation. The town-council 
tion, without which they would never lia^o begun, granted the prayer of‘thair hill and supplicatioun,’ by 
The court is held in Henrietta Street, and Lhe auction issuing the ' scill of cause, granted he the towne-counsell 
generally conimencM^hout noon. ‘ of Edinburgh, to ttyv craflis of Surregeury and Rarbouris,’ 

‘You approach''from' this strcet‘tlirougli a goodly dated 1, July 1 , loOJ. la the spirit of the times, this 
dwelling-house, now converted into offices in con- document—amoi, ,st other exi’usive privileges conferred 
ncction with the business of the court; thence by a on the newly Incorporated body—provided and declared 
long and narrow passage in the rear of this building ‘that na persoun, man nor woman, within this burgh, 
to the court-room itself. Oil entering the dis£h- mnli nur sell any aquavite within the samyn, except the 
(■Iranting hall, you will naturally uncovet unmindful sai.lis maisteris, brother and freemen' of tho craftis. 


of the counter-example of seme geiitlpmen you will under painc of the escheit of tho samyn,, hut [without] 
sec there—thcy'are tip from the wild cShiitrics where favours.’ 4 ' This charter was Ratified and confirmed 

a new liat is a novelty, &rfil Baron It-ds is ( a man ^ an parliament of Seotland, passed in the 

of feeling. .Taking-your stand or seat as afecommo- [ el S 11 °/ Charles I., November 17, 1011- T | le wlnsky- 
dation will afford, and running your eyes over the bM A e ,a ‘- ‘ hu ? bc “ ln t ,e occlusive »«*P“>K f the 
interior of the chamber, you will see a vast number , med “? 1 Profession for nearly a century and a half, and, 
or mm, seated, rti the diffevnt rows of benches; * , th ’ 3 ac *’ it^appeared^to be >r«coverably placed 

“r;:;'" >«*;> «*" - 

gs'iil anil sorrowtul countenances ] nnd some, again, t { 1 ■* _"_®___ 

complacently pitching at their fuse the progress of —-*--- 

the business. These tlirce divisions of tlw company Printed and Published by w, & R. Chamdkrb, 47 ruternoster 
are the l-iwvr rq twvnlnal nuiuira infotwla.i mir Row, London, and 839 Hlfrli Street, Kminiiuruh. Also sold by 

a r ,n > cr -» nominal owmrs, anil intended pur- wim.iam Rouketson, 23 Upper Sackrillo Street, Dublin, and 

chasers ; nnd each order may readily be distinguished an BookBeliers. 
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^ f«it cigars on the root? Nevertheless, I would rather 

L A T r 1*. li -1) A “V UIACIFM U N. not ride in such good company. I would rather wait 

An elaborate monograph on the omnibus-drivers of till noon, when the mothers and daughters of our 
London, and their interesting congeners the con- suburb begin to besiege the Brown busses, when the 
doctors, would prove an invaluable contribution to driver is being continually requested to pull up for 
the natural history of mankind. Philosophers are another lady, and when the conductor hears nothing 
much to blame for having allowed 4hfi habits of this but a rustic of silk dresses and a clanking of iron 
important class of beings to csenpcTtheir observation ; hoops. The fair ones aif bout on shopping, nnd will 
and unless they make an early attempt to lill up retain in a fe*r hours loaded with jjpeks of bonnets 
the deplorable hiatus that exists in our knowledge, and ifivinc nj,antics. Of course they ride inside, and 
we shall cease to regard them with any thing like [have seldom anybody tb.di quite with riic my right 
respect. My own researches have led me to place the tfl the box-seat. 

omnibus-driver between the fojsil stage-coachman and My favourite driver is young Webb, a stripling 
the modern railway-guard, as 1 am convinced that hij over whoso bead some sixty summers may have 
partakes of the nature of each of these distinct types, flown. I do not know how the veteran came by the 
My endeavours to assign a true position in the chain prefix of yo'imj, but young Weld) lie is, and young 
of being to the conductor have unfortunately been Webb lie will remain, until his turn comes to take a 
less successful. The p<?cii!inrit$s of the driver are trip in that dismal black omnibus which carries 


not well marked, owing to his transitional character. 
Now, his thick shawl wrappings, his countless capes, 


only one inside. His youthful spirits may have 
procured him the title; but I am inclined to 


and bis purple visage, recall tbe old stager; and now, believe that tli^rc is an old Webb banging about 
his trim figure and jaunty air remind us of his eon- the stables, *aud that my young friend is bis st|i. 
ncction with the railway official. The conduct#! 1 is This opinion is not without foundation, as mysterious 
subject to still greater variation, bis forms being truly alltisiofis to tbe ‘ oldsparty ’ are not uncommon in the 
Protean. Now lie seems a groom, now a curate; driver’s speeches. Young Webb looks out of place 
sometimes one might mistake him for a decayed on an omnibus, and feels bis degraded position 
tradesman, a man about town, a tiekot-of leave holder, acutely, lie? drove four hdfles in former times on 
and sometimes, wonderful to relate, for a gentleman, t|je broad Oxford Load—a fact which he takes care 
My local habitation is situated at a nice inconvenient to mention every time be sees me. ]Je»dresse» in a 
distance from Charing Cross, and my frequent jour- costume approaching that worn J>y him in happier 
neys to and from town afford me many opportunities days.«when, as lie says, ‘nobody thought them rail- 
liir studying the physical and mental characteristics wifys would answer, and when coachmen was almost 
of buss-men. as well cared for as bishops.’ A light drab-coat 

The Brown omnibuses pass my door every quarter ornamented with large pearl buttons covert bis portly 
of an hour. Prom nine o’clock till eleven, those person; gaiters of the same colour protect bis well- 
celebrated vehicles are crowded with government shod feet, and* an ancient beavijf-liat with a broad 
officials, West-end banking-clerks, vvcultby tradesmen, turned-up brim shades his rubieiiifd,face. .The hot 
aud all those varieties outlie human race comprised weather does not seem to a licet him in tho least, antf 
under the head of men of business. I have an imlcs- ho holds blouses and straw-bats in great contempt, 
cribable dread of these early passengers, and seldom Plenty*of beef and an extra Allowance of porter, he 
venture to accompany them. They converse in a assures me, keep bis •bead cool in the ‘ b]^/.ingc$t ’ 
language I do not understand, and make free use of weather, 'lining Webb js very communicative; but 
those mysterious words consuls, dicideml, piicnntttye, it is rather dATicult to get at tho meaning of his 
stock-, aud discount, die true import of which I have enigmatic sentences. I wiH endeavour to report a 
never been able to master. All these early commercial conversation wc held together a fcw day| sinee; but 
birds look ns if they had picked up the golutm worm, his speeches want a running accompaniment of 
ami they nil bear the mint-mark of respectability, winks, ellfbw-iiudges, and flourishes of the whip, 
Tho old gentlemen who ride inside, and sit "taring at wlpeli cannot appear oiT paper. We were passing tho 
each other in grim silence, anyinquestionably respect- establishment known as Mr fie Flukc/yHomoeopathic 
able; so nre the severe fathers o& families who <fiscu r * Institute, when I vvntmyd to address. Young Webb 
the state of the money-market on the front-seats; on the subjgct of that medical man’s capabilities, 
and so, indeed, are those pale-faced boyi in long coats ‘ Oh, you want to knoy something nbont the 
mid tight collars, who smoke huge meerschaums and doctor, do you? Wery likely. Perhaps this ain’t the 
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right shop though; perhaps you M better apply over 
the way, with which establishment there ain’t, no 
connection.’ , 

‘ I to you know the gentlemen ?’ I asked as mildly 
as possible. 

‘J)o I know him? Ah', now, I sqe what you’re 
driving /vt., I know him fast enough. If he vasn^t 
r hawful vagabond, he’d perhaps be a most respect¬ 
able man; but what might be, and what is (- is two 
wery differenthorscs.’ ! 

I assented to the truth of his last proposition, and 
requested to bo furnished wVh further particular^. 

‘My opinion don't stand for much, sir,’ continued 
the mysterious driver; ‘but I generally knows what 
o’clock it is at dinner-time; ami it’s my private 
opinion that DrlDlKFluke is a cure. Now, I’ll just 
give an idea of the man as Iff 1 is, leaving what he 
might be out of the question. This is him to the life. 
He’s got a long white calico blind always drawee! 
down to the wery bottom of the window, and a gold- 
headed cane, and all the rest of it. When the shutters 
is shut, Heaven only knows-*-but T suppose it’s after 
everybody ’a ahed ; and when they’re opened, I can’t 
pay, I'm sure, but wery likely afore everybody's up. 
Oh, lie’s a peculiar parly, tiVtt he is ! ’ 

Not exactly seeing the connection between ^he 
doctor's shuttei#' and his private character, I disked 
my friend to explain the hidden mean in if contained in 
liis words. - , 

‘There’s nothing to explain,’said he; ‘the calico 
blind speaks for itself. But that ain’t all. There 'a his 
advertisements in the penny papers about his imvis- 
able pills which ain’t feasible. (Webb is very proud 
of this adjective.) 1 ’in sure I hope them pins’ heads 
may do the folks as takes them as much good as they 
does him; hut what 1 hopes, anil what I believes, r is 
also different horses. But that's not all, sir. Look 
here—bo’s aetialiy got a gallows-great letter-box in 
his front-dour, with a hundred and forty-nine letters 
in it—all of them stuffed full of postage-stamps/ This 
igfmerely a houtline of Dr De Fluke. If you want 
to know more about him, you go over to the Markis 
of Granby and have a drop ofi something \farm— 
ginger-brandy, with a little bit of sugar, is wery good; 
but rum-shrub bps its merits. Tf j oil light a Ilawan- 
nah afterwards, I’m nob,'he one to find fault with you. 
When you’ve taken your drop of comfort, just go to 
the bar and ask for Crissy the postman, aiM they Ml 
bring' him dab to you. Theft take him wery quietly 
aside, and whisper in his ear that you want to know 
something about the doctor; and tell him that young 
Webb sent you. Ob, lie’ll give yott full particuhfrs, 
he will 1 Ob, he just is a cure, and nh mistake 1 ’ 

At this Moment, Mr Webb pulled up for a passen¬ 
ger, Alio had scarcely seated himself when :ny friend 
asked him whether he. knew anything of Dr De Fluke 
—‘a most rcspectaiia party, sir—piost respectable!’ 
The mythical personage alluded to as Crissy''the 
postman, is Webb's authority for everything. It was 
only yesterday that lie refused to give me any opinion 
as to the probability of having wet weather flntil he 
had ‘reckoned it over’ with Crissy. * 

"Mr Higgins is a scholar aiijl a gentlcnan, though 
he condescends to drive the fine o'elocl^prnnibus. Ilis 
tastes arc literary;. dnd he passe' much of bis time in 
i' ‘putting together some v'erses on a civiejunpp's life.’ 

I Start not, reader! there are ‘mute inglorious Miltons’ 

; on the box-seat, as well as elsewhere; nay, improb¬ 
able as it may seem, I can bear witness to^he artistic 
powijrs of a coiviifctor 1 Mr Wiggins is a severe critic, 
and does not sphre the highest reputations. He will 
tell you that such a writer isn’t of much account; 
that another $ going to tht* elites, and that a third 
had better shut up shop. He makes up, However, for 
tlio abuse he so freely bestows on some writers, by 
the lavish praises he nwrvda to his favourites. He 


almost worships Eliza Cook, and is for ever quoting 
her poems, introducing each recitation as ‘ tliat prctty 
little verse by Mias Eliza,’ or ‘one of Miss 'Eliza’s 
best.’ He invariably asks mo whethefc there is any¬ 
thing now in the book-line; and is extremely angry 
when I reply in the ncfcative. When he hears !i new 
song, he makes a notnwf it for my especial edification. 

‘ I heard a pretty little thing last night, sir,’ he will 
say. ‘ I gave a little musical supper to some friends 
fiom the country; and ona of the young women— 
bny wife’s cousin, in fact—sang a song I think you’d 
like to have a copy of. I *m sure I forget the name of 
it; bql it begins: “Alone on the desert, alone, all , 
alone—Alone on tlio desert am I.” Then I think it 
goes: “My good (deed has fallen, my pathway is 
flown ”—then —I forget how the last line comes in ; 
hut it’s something about being “ left here to die.’’ It’s 
a sweet pretty thing, if I could only remember it. 
You see, sir, it describes how a poor fellow wanders 
away from the caravan jyhieli contains his wife and 
family, and is overcome ,by the heat and the dusty 
roads. However, just as lie is at the very last gasp, 
the bells of the camels are heard tinkling in the 
distance, qml lie /mil his animal arc saved by the 
proprietor of theTithravan. It nearly made me make 
a fool of myself, I can assure you. sir; and I felt quite j 
relieved when Mary Anne (that's my wife's cousin) 
began jingling a hunch of keys in imitation of tlic | 
camels’ bells.’ Mr Higgins has promised to favour ! 
me with a sight of liis own composition, which I am 
convinced must be a literary curiosity. 
t Jones is a sporting driver. liis face is long and 
thin like a horse's ; the brim of his hat is perfectly 
flat; his coat is short; his waistcoat is long, and his 
trousers fit so tightly to his legs, that I have come to 
the conclusion that lie muslrSdecp in them. I think 
lie has a notion that"'! am a horse-watcher, as ho is 
alwaj-s asking me to put him up to a good thing for 
the Ascot cup. He divides time not by the Grego¬ 
rian, but by the Racing Calendar, and talks of the 
l'lying Dutchman year, the Tafdingtnn year, and so on, 
as VJ all the world could understand him. Jones is 
not an interesting person, nevertheless lie has his 
admirers, and more than one of the conductors swear 
by him. 

Omnibus-driving lias an acidifying effect upon some 
dispositions, at. least I should judge so from the 
chronic peevishness of old Baxter, with whom I have 
often a little skirmishing-inalch. lie labours umLr 
the, delusion that he is a victim of continual persecu¬ 
tion. When lie is not at enmity with his passengers, 
he will inform them of tlio cruelty of his masters, who 
expect him to work night and day for u paltry littlo 
bit of dirt which is scarcely worth pocketing. Some¬ 
times he will rave at the other omnibus companies, 
and point to the miserable condition of their cattle, 
or animadvert upon the upstart iueapables who are 
intrusted with tiie reins. Stoppages in the street 
work him up t ■ a pitch ofofrenzy, and will, I tear, 
6imie day bring ou a fit of apoplexy. Whenever he 
is at a loss for, a topic to grumble at, lie falls back 
upon liis conductor, who appears to be a very mild 
youth, but who, according to the driver, is little less 
thaira fiend in more or less human shape. 

These are a few of the varietiesof the genus buss-man 
which have fallen under my immediate notice; count¬ 
less others equally interesting await the coming of the 
monographer who shall classify and name them. 

The cail or conductor has been much calumniated, 
lie is considered "to bo tlio embodiment of all that is 
low and brutal. Even Bon Gaultier speaks disparag¬ 
ingly 'of Inin in that celebrated line: 

I bold the gray barbarian lower than the Christian cad; 

which is equal to saying, that the cad is the most 
degraded type of civilised man. For my own part, 
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I Iinvo generally found the end to be a sprightly 
good-natured creature, rather too fond of indulging 
in ‘ chaff,’ but capable of displaying considerable 
attachment to big regular customers. It would be 
impossible, within the narrow i hints of this article, to 
do justice to my favourite coVluctors, but I cannot 
resist a temptation to lay befor? the reader a charac¬ 
teristic anecdote of Mr lidward Brown, or, as he is 
sometimes called, Smart Ned. 

My friend Bilberry sohietnncs accompanies me to* 
town*; and as lie lias a strong objection to mount the 
box, I sacrifice my own comfort on the altar of friend¬ 
ship by riding inside. Bilberry is a popular i&iturer 
of considerable fame, and what is’more to tho point, 
a very* charming companion. Ife is a huge man, 
with a jolly round lace, which is slightly .’ntedsby 
tiic best of clarets. lie dresses in a very clerical style; 
and his turned-up lmt, gold spectacles, and black suit, 
gave him the outward semblance of some high-church 
dignitary. A few mornings dgo, we met at the corner 
of the road, and waited for our omnibus, which 
happened to be tho one to which Mr Brown is 
attached. On onr way to town, I could not help 
noticing that worthy’s frequent gl'^wes at»my portly 
friend. Every now and then lie would peep cautiously 
into the vehicle, amMook at Bilberry's hat, his shoes, 
or his spectacles. At last he dismounted from ins 
elevated post, and took up a position on the st< p, so 
that he might enjoy nn uninterrupted view of tho 
lecturer. lie seemed completely fascinated with the 
massive gold spectacles, and rfever averted his gaze 
for a moment. At Charing Cross I got out, and* 
Bilberry followed. Brown touched his hat to him 
with a reverential air. 

‘ Beg your pardon, sii^ said lie ; ‘ njay I speak with 
you a minute ?’ } 

‘What is it, my man—what is it?’ asked my 
friend. 

‘I’m afraid, sir, you’ll think me wery rude,hut the 
fact is, me and the driver has a bet on about, you.’ 

‘ A bet about me, man ? What do you me;jp ?' 
Bilberry is rather irascible, ami will not he trilled 
with. 

‘ Well, sir, it’s rather a ticklish question to put to 
yon, but ain’t you Cardinal Wiseman?’ 

‘Cardinal Wiseman!’ roared Bilberry, flourishing 
his cane. ‘Bo you mean to insult me, you imperti¬ 
nent rascal. I have a very good mind to ’- 

My excited friend could not finish liis sentence 
before Smart Ned had slammed the door, mounted 
his perch, and shouted out at tho top of his voice: 

‘ All right. Bill! Drive on! It is his Ilanincnne ! ’ 


SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Some years ago, the present generation witnessed 
what wo nmy probably regard as tiio last expiring 
efforts of a school of political and social reformers, 
whose name is perhaps more unpopular and less 
respected than that of any other sei*t of philosophy. 
The extreme section of the Republican party in France, 
and some of the most earnest and liberal megibers of 
the clergy and laity of*tke Church of Eugland, were each 
engaged in tlicir respective countries in endeavour¬ 
ing to lay the foundation of a new system of society, 
by which all the worst evils of tho present pliase of 
human affairs were to be avoided, and which was to 
effect, sooner or later, a complete moral* revolution 
throughout the civilised woiW. The failure af thp 
political Socialists of France, ihul of the Christian 
Socialists in England, was complete and decisive; 
and it is not likely that we shall, during the lifetime 
of the present generation, see another attempt made 
— . . .. ■ — .. 4-r . 


to carry out in practical experiment the principles of 
the'economical system vaguely denominated Socialism. 
This being the case, it«is possible to inquire into the 
nature and abstract merits of its doctrines at more 
leisure, and wjtli more impartiality, than could be 
spotted at a time wiiqn tiie questions at i*iue were 
presented in a practical shape, and appeared as sub¬ 
jects of Apolitical contention rather thnn.'of philosophic 
discussion. And, though such an inquiry may savour 
somewhat too much of i» ‘warring with Hie dead,’ 
"hidli is at once unprofitable’ and undignified, it has 
its value both for those? whoso minds have been 
attracted by the lirilliaht promises of tho Socialifitic 
writers and speakers, and for/hose who have rejected 
their system as a moflstrous and palpable absurdity, 
without any very clear idea of its character, of of the 
definite objections which have been conclusively 
urged against it. There are thousands of tho working- 
classes, and among tlipM often the most intelligent 
and estimable, who have neither forgotten nor wholly 
lost faith in file doctrines which they or their 
fathers first learned souls quarter of a century ago. 
Tiny cling to,the idea that existing evils, and the 
inequiflities of human conditions, are the fruit/ hot of 
any causes within the chytrol of the sufferers, or 
bfyond all human control whatever, but of an 
abnormal state of society, which might be cured 
aud rectified, but for the oMuseness of those who are 
not stung into reflection, and the selfishness of those 
to whose lot have fallen the prizes*of fortune. Hold¬ 
ing this belief, they are naturally and rightfully 
discontented with their fate, and disposed to murmur 
against all wlm are more happily situated, as against 
those who keep them out of their due. 

Those are men who deserve attentive and respectful 
sympathy; ;Tiid the social theories on which th|y 
rest their hopes of a good time coining arc entitled to 
he hcnAl with patience, to be elucidated with fairness, 
and .to be refuted with care and in good feeling. 
The horror with which the name*of .%eialism is 
still regarded in the spheres ’of sober and common¬ 
place conservatism, had its origin in the associations 
attached to it by tiic earlier and less-eqnriderato pro¬ 
fessors of the doctrine. The ide.a which the ’term 
is intended to convey is simple enough. As generally 
us£d and understood, Socialism implies the association 
of labour, while’Comniunism infers the association of 
property. The Socialist advocates the extirfctionpf all 
competition for employment or for custom, for profit 
or for wages. He would organise the industry of the 
country after a rt-pubiieau fashion/ dividing among * 
the labourers the produce of their toil, instead o& 
a stipulated sum ill wages from tho master-capitalist, 
to wlioig that produce now belopgs. He would have the 
lalgmrcr to work not for a master, ns in our factories, 
nor for himself, as on f<ie small farms of France, or In 
tho small workshops of J’.ritaiii, blit jointly for him¬ 
self and his .‘Alow-workmen. The Communist pro¬ 
poses, in addition, that the produce, instead of being 
divided? •slisll be held in commojn property by all. 
These theories are put forward, not as pilaus to ho 
forthwith garried into effect by a sudden and violent 
revolution in the whole frame of society, but as the 
natural aud most hopeful developmen/towards which 
civilisation should tend. ' * 

The unhealtllines?, folly, and mischievous nature of 
competition is the ilea that lies at the root of the 
idea. Competition is regarded as the master-evil 
of society; nor—unreasonable though it be—is this 
view unnatural. It is not surprising that men, seeing 
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only the mechanism through which an effect is pro- its working would produco results of very question- 
duceil, should mistake that mechunism for the cause, able benefit to society. Communism is li.'tblo to 
It is hut as if someone, not seeing the engine at work, objections far more vital and fundamental; as a 
should attribute the motion of the wheels and siiafts theory which could only be carried out by the annihil- 
to the revolving fly-wheel. I' is natural that men of ation of ail existing rights, which would bean enormous 
sensitive benevolence should be pained and outraged as retrogression in eivilfcntion, and could hardly fail 
they witness the ceaseless jar, and jostle, and straggle to prove most fatal both to the material and the moral 
tf life. It is tcrrihle, in very truth, to see h4w, in wellbeing of mankind. It seems exceedingly improb- 
cvery business, in every rank and grade of existence, able that, under a system which should render it 
men are crowding one another out of the comforts and impossible to dismiss a labourer for idleness, which 
decencies of life—sometinjes actually elbowing one *ilioukl deprive him of t tho stimulus to ind.ustry 
another out‘of life itself—merely in the effbi^, to afforded by the stern necessity of earning his bread, 
make their own way, or_ even* to maintain their and under which ha would derive only an almost , 
own ground. ■ It is not wonderful that men more inappreciable individual advantage from the irnme- 
plfriautliropic than philosophical should regard this diate results of his toil, men would labour as diligently 
scramble and Strife as wanton and needless, and am] heartily us when their present and their latino 
attribute to it the suffering^ of which it is the • coni fort, if not their very existence, depend on their 
instrument j forgetting that-, if it were to cease, while own exertions. One great economist, who is inclined to 
the want of room continued to impede progress, stag- ] look with favour upon the communistic scheme of 
nation and suffocation must be the result. society, expresses a strum; belief that tlio influence of 

The great object was to discover some system of public opinion would be sufficient to prevent any man 
social arrangemi nts by vvhifth* flic present evils and from slinking the task assigned to him. That such 
inequalities of human life might be avoided or influence, in a community so constituted as to give it 
redressed. Believing that .these misfortunes sprang the fullest,nossiblj- effect, would be very powerful, we 
principally or wholly from \ihe competitive principle j can hardly doubtfbut it is by no means certain that 
which underlies all existing social institutions, pud j it would obtain labour half as effectual as that of a 
from ,’(, 1)0 sclflsfrricss which it engenders, soriftthing workman at prerent paid by the piece; and it is not 
to supersede this mainspring of society was sought likely that many men will be found to labour as 
for. Association mid organisation from without, assiduously for the community as they would if worlc- 
instead of organisation naturally aiisiug from com- ing on their own account and for their own sole profit, 
petition among the individual members of the social In thus speaking of Communism, wo arc comparing 
body, were expected to remodel the world. By this jt of course with the best developed portions of the 
means the socialists hoped to insure that every actual fabric of industrial organisation, ami with the 
nmn should have’a sufficiency of leisure,‘and an still more healthy forms towards which it may scent 
adequate share of the produce of the common labour, to tend. Tried by tins test, compared with the con- 
By tiiis means they hoped so to adjust the supply dition of the iiftelliocnt nm> Veil-paid mechanic, or 
of all articles of desire to the wants of the com- , that of such a peasant-proprietary as exists in 
munity, as that neither scarcity nor repletion should t Inlanders, Switzerland, and the western provinces of 
ever afflict them. It was their intention so to , America, the Communistic state of society will not 
distribute labour among different pceuputiofts, ns j appear to most minds enviable, beneficial, or attrac- 
tjpit none should ever be unemployed because his i tive. But to the Dorsetshire peasant, whose family 
particular trade was overstocked, or should be forced j hath*, to be supported on eight or ten shillings a week, 
to labour day and night for a .remuneration' which , or to the London seamstress who earns some sixpence 
hardly suffices to save him from dp mg of hunger, j a day at most by sixteen hours’ constant toil, the 
It was their endeavour, moreover, to pave the ’way position of the member of a community in which 
for a juster and him,'-, equal diatribe tion of the j there should be no squalid poverty, and no grinding 
produce of humnu labour and abstinence, tlian at overwork, must seem an object of fervent desire. It 
present exists. Pure Socialism, as tiie vv mails under- | appears, then, that a social system based on the 
stood in thi*-country, would he'llieve this simply by a ' institution of private property may be made far mote 
more equitable method of partition, and by such a desirable than that of Communism: it is equally cer- 
gcneral diffusion of education as would preserve and tain, that there are phases of our present system 
elevate the classes now poor by reason of ignornftce which amply justify those who believe them to be 
aud vice. Communism, with less piftiencc and more 1 irremediable under that system in sighing after one 
audacity, would sweep nivay at once all inequalities | iu which there should be no poor, 
of foVtunc, by destroying at one blow the institution i It must not be forgotten, however, that under a 
of private property. The writers and preachers of. Communistic riyime, all those restraints which are 
this doctrine propwsc to return tjv that which may j at present mcclvmicnlty effected by the necessary 
not improbably'have been the first condition of j operation of our social institutions—restraints on 
*numan society, and which is not unlike the form of j indolence and mlulgencc, coercion to industry and 
proprietary rights subsisting among the nomad tribes I to economy, chocks on an increase of population 
of the east. The community, state or family, is to more rapid thaji that of food, and the like—must 
bo the sole proprietor; distributing to all, not acedril- be artificially imposed by the legislation of tlio 
irig to their deserts, but according to their needs. All community, and enforced by penal statutes. Nuin- 
labour is to be employed atiil directc^ by the state; berless ( matters which now are regulated by the 
the produce is to belong to the state; aud the state necessities inherent in what, anny bo called the 
is to be responsible for flic comfortable maintenance individualistic organisation of society, or safely left 
of cncli individual citizen. Now, there is tfic widest to individual discretion under the inevitable control 
possible difference between these two theories. The of those* necessities, must under Communism bo 
former proposes simply a different organisation of ordered and settled by lnw. What scope there would 
industry frornvth’at at present subsisting; the latter be left ftir individuality of thought and action— 
demands a copqplefe reconstruction of human society, what degrfce of personal freedom could subsist with 
hardly to be accomplished without a radical change guch U system—eannot'bc accurately determined; but 
in human nature. The olijJ'cthtfvs to tile schemes of we can hardly doubt that a tendency towards tlio 
the Socialist he in matters of practice a*J of detail, tyranny of a most oppressive uniformity would be one 
and amount on the whole to this: that the plan could of the very worst perils involved in the theory of the 
not be made to work, and that if it were set in action, Communist. Iu this respect, his doctrine contrasts 
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most unfavourably with the work of the practical 
Socialist, whoso ‘labour-partnerships,’ at least so fit* 
as they have ygt been actually' tried, have done much 
to develop individual character and personal dignity 
on th<} part of their members. iTIiat the tyralmy of a 
Socialist organisation which slicVld einhraeo the whole 
industry of a country', IcuvitigSll trades and work- 


buried them j and in doing so, it has shewn how 
much of sound sense lay at the bottom of a theory 
which had been pushed to such irrational extremities. 

___ _ _i_ __ 
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industry of a country, leaving Nil trades and work- | Tsib 41 d man who for ppwnrds of thirty, ygars had 
men at the mercy of a vast centralised administration, i been wganist of Wald on Cathedral, was uot forth-* 
would,be intolerably severe, no clear-sighted person coming jone spring jnorning: being sought for, he 
can well doubt. Hut till? habit of working together was found dead in bis bod. 

with others in a self-go versed association, with the* When at Weldon—this jras never for very'Jong at 
feeling of strong personal interest in the work done, a, time, though not exactly young, 1 wnJ still in my 
> and in the dignity'of independence which is so highly !. nnkrjt’/tr; I had often officiated for old .Jackson; 
prized by the educated British workman, is a train- and now, at the bishop’s desire, 1 took upoi> myself the 
ing, moral and industrial, than which it would not be trouble and responsibility of appointing a new organist, 
easy to devise a better. / Waldon—for reasons of nty.owil, I 'do not 6peak of 

A few such associations are still tlouri.-hiiig, of my native town by it^right name—is a very bchind- 
whicli we need only advert to the most successful — tbe-time, out-of-the-vorhl place; my' gazetteer says 
the Rochdale Co-operative Store—which does infinite that it is ‘chiefly noted for its cathedral, a magnificent, 
credit to the working-men who founded and managed cruciform structure; and its palace, the residence of 
it, and which has been the* best possible school, iti the lord-bishop of the diocese;’ but I do not think 
every sense, for all connected with it. Institutions that it is ‘ noted’ at all* •Nevertheless, though I have 
of this kind may, and generally do fail, either travelled much, I have never seen any building that 
from want of capital or from wnu'^f thesnecessary I appeared to me so imposing and grandly suggestive 
qualities of patience, prudence,* resolution, and j as Waldon Cathedral; liutjfthon I have that familiarity 
mutual confidence itud forbearance on the part of j with it which byeeds, not contempt, but truest rever- 
tbeir members. But there is no reason whatsoever ence fflr what is truly admirable. 1 own a hotype in 
why, if these requisites be found, they should not ! the cathedral-yard, in whjcli I was born, in wliich I 
achieve success; and there is every reason to wish , hope to die. * 

that they should do so, us much for the sake of the Fyr some months after the death of our old organist, 
virtues they call forth, and thefraliinble lessons incui- T was a reluctant occupant of this house of mine. As 
eated by their difficult struggles towards security and* spring gave place to summer, my impatience-to escape 
prosperity, ns for the material benefits conferred on from thg drowsy beat that settled down on Waldon ■ 
those who belong to them. When organised by the ; was groat. The two or three ignorant and self-eom- 
working-classcs themselves, and kept in their own i plaeent young men who alone applied for the vacant 


hands, they may' be niaSfc most laluiftile instruments situation, 
for the elevation of their mourners both in moral j One sul 
worth and temporal wealth, and for tin- material and ■ with rspc 
educational improvement of their neighbourhood. ! I rose frr 
And perhaps not least among their advantages, we j cathcdVal 
may reckon the insight they can alford to the work- made use. 


situation, received questionably courteous dismissal. 

One sultry midsummer evening, my thoughts turned 
with rspecial longing to Norwegian fjelds and fiords, 
I rose from niv organ practice abruptly, and left the 
cathcdVal by a small, low side-door, of which I always 
made use. The bishop was absent. I went to strict 


ing-class into the practical truths of political econoliiy; i in the palace-grounds, and, remembering that in the 
into the laird necessities of commerce, of which they I morning I bad needed a work of reference, which 
are not the only’victims: and into the true nature of j f kqcw to Kb among the ancient volumes in the 


those laws which, when their operation is severely’ j library above the cloisters, I obtained the key' of 
felt, they are inclined to break, as mere excuses for the the library from the bishojj’s housekeeper. After- 
selfishness of masters or the avarice of landlords; ! wards I sauntered beneath the ancient trees on the 
into the possibilities of their own future, and the j clbse-shafcn lawns, the while denouncing the stifling 
means by which the highest and happiest of those j heat, a good time; then I paced tie*wall tjbovo 
possibilities may be realised; as well as into «the . the moat dividing the palace-grounds from the 
practical value of those exalted ideas of a coining j cathedral precincts. Presently I fancied that 1 heard 
industrial regeneration, and a triumph of Socialistic \ the tones of the'organ. I had left the door ajar, 


practical value of those exalted ideas of a coining 
industrial regeneration, mid a triumph of Socialistic 


principles which perhaps inspired them at the outset. | the organ and Iny inusic-book open. Rather indig- 
Those who have talked with the working-men who 1 nnnt that any one should intrude into ray domain, 
have had experience of the management of these eon- 1 the organ-loft, I left the palace-grounds immcdiiltely. 
corns, cannot fail to be struck with their superiority | As I passed ipto the cathedral-yard by tho heavy 
to their fellows in soundness of thiwight upon eyono- , arehed-way, from*which an avc.wc of glorious old . 
micnl mntters, and by their more rational views on ; limcV leads to the principal entrance; i was startled 


micnl mntters, and by their more rational views on 
the questions peciiliarly , iiiteresting to their class. 
Were such institutions more commonly successful, 
and such knowledge and judgment#therefore more 


linns leads to the principal entrance; 1 was startled 
by a full burst of rich harmony ; it died away as t 
reached niv little door, dust within it, I paused and 
listener^: I was not disappointed ; the organ again 


generally diffused, it is probable that much of tho souVded. Open upon piy desk I bad left a collection 
money and timd wasted, and good feeling destroyed, I of intricate*fugues; these the unknown musician 
by fruitless nhd irrational strikes, might hiye been ! began to play’. * I detectPil signs of diffidence, and of 
spared. Whatever might be the views of the original ignorance of the resources of th’e*instrument in the 
teachers of Socialism* it is quite certain that the only style ofithq, player: but I also detected the presence 


1 began to play. i I detected signs of diffidence, and of 
ignorance of the resources of th’e*ins‘trumunt in the 
style oft^ln^player: but I also detected the presence 


portion of their work which has taken practical root of feeling, refinement, enthusiasm.’ # 

in this country, is so far from being hostile to the ‘This man will do,’ 1 thought, ns I listened. ‘He 
wellbeing of society as at present ronstituU^l, that no needs confidence and practice, but be has genius, 
better education could be found for the working- Ah, ye Waldonites, yfl shall slumflejS through ^your 
classes than the establishment in*every laPpe town of services no longer! Tho power of inusip shall stir ye.’ 
such co-operative association * a| the Roehdale’Store Twilight was gathering; lino full chords melted 
and the Leeds Corn-mill. The test of practice has into silence; the indfrutfient wns not pouched again, 
been npplied, and has otToctnally separated the really' I proceeded to mount the stairs of the organ-loft. It 
valuable principles from the mass of error and chanced that I still had in *my hand tho key of tho 
extravagance In which the preachers of Socialism had library; unfortunately', I dropped it, and the consequent 
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noise, echoing from arch to arch, no doubt alarmed the 
musician. Having reached the organ, I drew hack 
the curtain, prepared to address the unknown. I 
found there—no one. . Of course, the player liaii 
descended one stair as I mounted the other. I 
leaned over the loft, gazed‘dAwn into 6 the dimness of 
the vastJbujlding, and listened intently for the rouryl 
of a footfall. I heard no sound, and was incli/ied to 
doubt if fiuinan Augers had pressed the kyvs that 
night. Hut there was iny book' of fugues, not open 
whore had left it-—a spirit-musician would hardly 
make use of letters. . * 

1 peremptorily called upon tlv* unknown to come 
forth, unlesf) he desired to be locked in for (lie night: 
only the echoing of my own 'voice replied to me. 1 
shook up the clownish boy who had blown the bellows 
for me, and still slumbered in* his niche. No could 
give me no information ; had ‘drowsed’ from the time 
I left off playing till the playing began again, and had 
seen ‘ naught nor nobody.’ 

No one was now lingering in the building, I felt 
convinced; so I departed, leaking the door behind 
me; but I sauntered a long time beneath the limes 
before I could persuade myo;lf to go home. 

Next evening I practised again, playing with 
revived enthusiasm, perhaps in unconscious emulation 
of th^ unknowft, who might probably be listening. 
From time to time I peeretj. between the. curtains; 1 
saw no one save an old man hobbling about examining 
the monuments, and a child or young girl whom 1 had, 
as it were, noticed, without remarking, for sev'cral 
afternoons, occupying a dim corner during the service. 
Both had disappeared when 1 next looked. 

I left Mozart’s Twelfth Service open on the desk 
and departed. 1 took up my station behind a tree, 
and watched the temptingly open door unflinchingly. 
I had bidden the boy remain in his niche, ready to 
blow for any performer. No one passed in at that 
door; yet by and by the playing commenced. It 
drew me on into the building. The choicest pavsages 
ofethe service were exquisitely played bySnoro assured 
Angers than those of yesterday; this was evidently 
familiar music. When daylight, entirely failed, the 
performer began to extemporise, trying the full powers 
of the instrument, of which I was justly proud. Strains 
of what seemed to me u\jparlb!y sivoelnqps, and weird 
strangeness, rooted me to the spot. Sometimes I 
gazed into the mysteriously stirred duskmKs of tko 
building, sometimes fixed my* eyes upon a star glim¬ 
mering above tlie.piney top of one of the solemn 
phalanx of ancient trees, so unwaveringly still, so 
perfectly defined against the deliciuus clear tone*of 
the summer night-sky. I guarded tl* only exit; the 

musician csuld not escape me, unless indeed-But 

I did’ not consider myself to be superstitious, yet I 
vividly recalled an unexplained mystery of bygone 
years. «• t ' 

I and my chum of that period lived for some lime 
Up among the queer gables of a quaint German town, 
in the house of a professor of music. At that period, 

I was studying musical science. One day P sat at 
the piano in on inner room, noring over a blotted 
manuscript score, while my cjmim smoked and read 
metaphysics in the outer chamber! JSly brain was 
perplexed, and the difficulties at which I stuck seemed 
insurmountable. In desperation, 1 ran dowq, to the 
professor’s library, and rummaged among liiulty tomes 
for any passages that might throw light upon my 
perplexity. I found what I needed in »a inass of 
Alessandro Soarfetti’s. I mounted the steep stair 
slowfy, reading* as I went. Suddenly I heard my 
instrument struck, and paused, rather surprised. My 
chum was igmpint of the siftipie/tt rule of my art. 

‘The old professor,’ I thought, as I listened to n 
passage which was a perfect and exquisite illustration 
of the point which I had needed to have illustrated. 


I waited till the music ceased, that I might not lose 
mnote, then rushed up stairs, and burst in uppn my 
hazy friend. He removed his pipe from his lips, and 
opened his dreamy eyes widely. ‘Ilthlol I thought 
you wers in the othec room,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Who is there?—theLld professor, or—the old--?’ 

My chum rose; we qrtered the inner robin together, 
and found no one. Everything was as I had left it. 
Dusky* sunshine from the begrimed lattice checkered 
my music-paper. We looked round, then a£ each 
totlier. My chum shrugged his shoulders. My many 
eager questions produced this answer: ‘I ‘don’t 
understand it, any more than I understand this ’— 
tapping his book yvitli his pipe. ‘I saw you leave 
that door ’—pointing to that of the outer room: ‘ soon 
after heard a grand strike-up; thought you had per¬ 
haps returned while I dozed ; saw yon appear, looking 
as if you were slightly demented. That’s all; don’t 
pretend to explain. If it were a ghost who played, I 
fear I have been mighty disrespectful, for I cried out: 
“ Well done, old hoy.” ’ . 

We knocked about the furniture, rattled a securely 
fasteued-up door, which evidently had not been open 
for ages, apd loti Qnly to an unsafe wing of the mould¬ 
ering habitation,*fc;l it threatened to come to pieces 
under our treatment; but we obtained no clue to the' 
mystery, ami again looked blankly into each other’s 
faces. Wo never did obtain the slightest clue to this 
mystery. As I leaned in the porch of the cathedral 
that night, I twisted the incident I have recorded 
all ways, striving to if’count for it in what we call 

ratiomil manner. Tii vain. 

Something passed by me, stirring the air, making no 
noise. I started up, stood erect; the last vibrations 
of sound were (lying out. What had passed me? 
Was I thwarted*? IJUd the rtusician escaped me? I 
locked the door behird me, locking in the unfortunate 
boy, and hurried after a something that fiitted along, 
close to tlie wall of the building. Obliged to leave that 
shelter, it kept close to the trees in the avenue, and 
proceeded very rapidly. I ran. 

A<i oil-lamp flared under the arched way; just 
there I overtook the form I bad pursued. Hall! it was 
only the child I had noticed lingering while I prac¬ 
tised. Then my musician was, I flattered myself, 
safely locked up. Hut the child must have seen him, 
as she had lingered ever since the service. The 
musician must, too, have lingered, no one having 
passed in since I had kept watch. 

\yheii I overtook the young girl, I found she was 
not quite a child; she paused, and turned upon mo 
a small sickly face. I felt foolish before the mild 
questioning of her eyes, and the meek dignity of her 
manner. I muttered some excuse for frightening her. 

‘ You did not frighten me,’ she answered. 

‘ You have just left the cathedral—you have heard 
the playing. Dp you know who the musician is? 
Did ;tny one pass you as you camo away ?’ 

‘ You were i tiie porcU I passed you. I have 
seen no one else.’ 

‘No one else! Yet you must havo been in the 
cathedral ever since service, or I should have seen you 
later. I want to speak to the person who played. 
.Surely you can help me to find him.’ • 

Her eyes fell, and she sceuigd.to me to hold debate 
within herself. Just then, an eklerly woman slipped 
under the arch from the street without; site put the 
girl’s arnS under her own, and led her away, scolding 
her for not having come home earlier. 

As i returned ‘to the cathedral, iny mind misgave 
me; I reproached myself for having let the girl 
qscaps me; feeling coAineed that she might have 
aided to solve the mystery. She had not said she 
could not help me, but had evidently hesitated. I had 
now little hope of securing the unknown musician 
to-night; but I opened the door cautiously, and called 
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the buy. He came whimpering; he lmd believed 
himself a prisoner till morning. Regardless of hjs 
distress, I demanded if he had seen the organist. 

. “ She give ifie this (shewing a shilling), and went 
awny the very minute she’d ad one playing.’ • 

‘ Hi'ic ! ’ It Hashed upon ine.\ 

I had spdken to the musician thenl that slight, 
plain young girl. She would surely come again—T 
would r secure her. That flight I had strange dreams 
of musical mysteries, end of a wonderful child- 
organist, whose playing made the solemn lime's 
perform a stately minuet in the cathedral-yard. 

Next evening I set my trap—the open duyr and 
instrument—and watched. She had not been at the 
service; I had searched every hidyig-place; I watched 
in vain—in vain for many successive evenings. Vet 
I felt sure that it was but a question of .hue %nd 
patience; that the attractions of the place would 
prove irresistible. 

I was very observant of ^ie Sunday congregation, 
and of the few persons who collected to listen to the 
afternoon services. Once I believed that I saw the 
wished-for face; but a hellowovcd bonnet, lifted up 
determinately after having been, bowed down in 
drowsiness, interposed. I gave u^lingering about in 
the yard of an evening, and ensconced myself instead 
behind the screening jasmine at my window. An 
evening came on which my patience was rewarded. 1 
had left upon the organ-desk the Stalwl Mater of 
l’ergolesi, that Domeiuchiuo of music. Well, just 
after the cathedral-bell had,tolled seven, a slight 
figure flitted through the arched way, and passetj 
swiftly up the avenue, then took the path brandling 
off to the small door; hero it hesitated a moment, 
then disappeared within the building. 

i sprang tip and clapped my yand^ crying: ‘There 
is no mercy, no hope of escape I'frr yon.’ I leaped from 
my window, and crossed the yaid bare-headed; before 
a note had sounded, I had stealthily ascended the 
organ-loft. I did not mean to shew myself at once; 

I would assure myself that this was my very miracle. 

I peered through the curtain: the young girlavas 
eagerly pulling off her gloves—from such slight, 
childlike hands! She looked at the music before her 
discontentedly; evidently she did not know it. She 
turned tho leaves, softly trying one passage and 
another; her face brightened with intelligence and 
interest. 

The girl-musician was not pretty ; till she played, 
her face wore a dejected expression; when you did 
not see her eyes, it was lustreless arid insignificant. 
By instinct, she seemed to select the finest passages 
of the music before her; ami as she proceeded, joy 
irradiated tier mien; scintillations of light shot from 
beneath the lashes of the absorbed eyes; lines of 
thought and power appeared on tile young brow, and 
a smile of satisfaction made the piouth very sweet. 
She had forgotten all but the music. I could have 
sworn then that the sickly girl was perfectly beauti¬ 
ful—no mere girl either, but a woman with an angel’s 
face. By and by she paused, and covered that face 
with her hands. 5 

When she removed tho hands, and looked up, I 
stood beside- her. She did not start; she rose and 
stood before me, steady meeting my eyes? varying 
expressions gathering into hers; at last she slightly 
smiled. I bad meant to be peremptory, to reprove 
her for the trouble she had given me, aud lb command 
her to become our organist. I found myself speaking 
with the utmost gentleness; thefle was Clothing of 
pride or triumph in her smile, it was infinitely sad— 
a smile of resignation. I • * 

‘ If you wish, this shall always be your place. 
Nobody but you and myself (I would not abnegate my 
right) shall touch these keys.’ 

A shy, startled joy came into her face. 


‘ Our organist died in the spring. We have been 
without one since: you must fill his place in this 
cathedral.’ 

‘ Are you not the organist t’ * 

‘No; I only play for love of it, and when no one 
else is here to do it.’ I • 

‘ Are you th? bishop, then ? ’ • 

‘NY’ I laughed. ‘But I am a friend dT his. I 
appoint a-ou the organist of Wahfon Cathedral.’ 

She looked at me* to ascertain if I -were mocking 
her, if I were to be trusted; her face grew very bright, 
but she shook her head. • • * 

‘ f am too young; I shotikl get frightened. I 
should not play such music as ought, to be played 
herv.’ • / m 

‘I am the best judge of that:. I jvill try you. I 
will call at your Wmic, and arrange with your 
relations.’ 

‘ I have not nny relations; but I have a' friend” 
whom I must consult. I will send her to you with 
her answer to-morrow.’ 

‘ Tour answer most “ Yes; ” and I will do all in 
my power to make your duty easy and pleasant. Will 
you play no more to-night ? ’ 

She shook her head; i?o, as it vvas getting dusk, I 
closed the organ. ’ 

w’jpniisc mb that, in any ease, fc shall hear you 
play lignin,’ > said. ' , * * 

‘ () yes, if you wish it.’* . 

* ‘ You have not asked my name, or where I live.’ I 
gavfc her my card, having followed her to tho door. 
She paused there, looked back into the building, and 
then out at the noble limes. 

‘It would I?c beautiful to live here always. Good¬ 
night; you have made me happy; I was afraid you 
wjjuUI tell me T might not come here again.’ 

I said ‘Good night,’but followed her still: it looked 
such a spirit-like little form gliding before me in the 
twilight, that l felt reluctant to lose sight of it. I 
hinted as mui^li; but under the arched way sho 
paused to dismiss me. It she were a child in years, 
she had a woman's impressive, because meek dignify. 

[ wnsdmpalient l'or tho morrow. 

its I sat at breakfast, a book open before me, but 
my eyes washing the sunlight shutting *on the gro¬ 
tesquely carved figures imdAicli tracery of the facade 
of the cathedral immediately opposite mo (sometimes 
my idle days were almost wholly passed jn this jntent 
watching, t ill I could have believed my life to have 
passigl into the shadow I saw stealing more and more 
oS the building .from tho open sunlight)—as I sat 
thus, Margaret) my housekeeper, informed mo that 
a ‘ middle-aged female ’ wished to see me k I desired 
she should be introduced directly, and recognised the 
woman who had joined tho young musician under 
the gateway tile night she had taxied in the cathedral 
so bite. * * . 

‘I’ve agreed that the young lady shall play; itii 
pleasure to her, and we are but poor,’ was the answer 
to my eager inquiry. 

•The business part of the matter was soon arranged. 
Our good bishop cifhsed the organist of Waldon 
Cathedral to receive*» handsome salary, and the 
woman became eager that the .child’s duties should 
begin pt once. • 

‘1 lutri** yet to learn the young lady’s name,’ I 
reminded her. * 

‘ Alice (Hall. She’s an orphan. I was a house¬ 
keeper in her mother's family. Tlwylre all gone, and ■ 
left Alice nothing; and her lather w.ls only a music- 
teacher. We’re but lately cotue frdm Jersey, and 
know no one in this tovtn.’ 

‘ Miss IJall has mends in Jersey, tlten?’ 

‘ Site has no friend in tho.world but me.’ 

Mrs Smith—that was her name she told me—turned 


l 
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buck from tin* door to inquire of me if I knew of any 
small bouse out of the town and near tbo cathedral 
likely to suit her young lady. I was glad to be able 
to point out to Tier a. pretty cottage on a slight 
elevation in a meadow behind tlic cathedral, which 
was at that time to let.' I despatched Margaret 
with Mrs t Smith to'took over the Mead cottage, ajpd tp 
introduce tl’ie stranger to its landlord. / 

I had appointed tb meet my little friend, in the 
cathedral at eleven—she was pnhetual to a minntc. 
Her guardian accompanied her, and settled herself 
with her knitting on a wooden bench just at the,foot 
of the organ-loft stairs. . 

This morning, I was t'eaeber. I shewed Miss 
1I.-WJ all the peculiarities of tlifi instrument, and heard 
her play through some of the last organist’s favourite 
services, telling her that", by niutby, when she was at 
borne lusre, she should play anything she chose. 

‘It is a misfortune for a Ynusieiau to have such 
hands as yours,’ I remarked. 

‘I try all I can to stretch them,’ was answered 
apologetically. • • 

I should have liked to take the tiny, supple things 
into my own, to feel if they liad any linn'* at all. Of 
course, 1 did no such thing *| their accidental contact 
affected me strangely. I did not ycj feel so vqry 
certain that out* little organist was made of Merely 
ordinary flesh and blood. , * 

I made her pay me fon my trifling assistance by- 
playing for me Searletti’s Requiem. She knew it well, 
and rendered it exquisitely. Exquisite is the word‘lor 
her playing; it was so finished and perfect, though not 
wanting in power and passion. . 

When her guard ihn summoned her, several hours 
had elapsed, yet I was reluctant to let her go. 

I did not praise her; but she pleased me groatly-.- 
she was different from any woman I had ever known- 
in a high degree grateful and intelligent. Already 1 
wondered that 1 could ever have thought her plain. 

For a few days yet I was to play the .services. Each 
afternoon she sat beside me. One would Imve thought 
that I was some great master, and she a simple 
ignorant, so closely and admiringly she watchrt'l me. 
She had tlic unconsciousness anil modesty of genius 
in an einineyt decree. She always looked pained,* as 
if she thought I mocked her, if I descended from the 
eminence on which she hail placed me, and hinted that 
my gift was less perfect than hers. She liaif also, as 
I soon«'found,«.tli£ inexhaustible industry and patience 
of genius—morning and evening found her practising 
in the cathedral. ' * 

‘You have had a thorough musical education,'*1 
observed to her one day. • 

‘My father lived for music, and devoted himself to 
teaching me. It is two years since he di< ■!, and I 
have been starved for music, and his love, since.’ 
There was a thrill /gf passion in lu-r To ice, anil the 
'tears started to .lifer eyes. ‘Here I shall he happy,’ 
she added calmly. ‘ I felt sure of it the first time 
1 entered the cathedral.’ 

‘You must have hcrn*very young when’-■* 

* When papa died ? I was nineteen; now I iftn 
twenty-one. I am often taken for a more fliild ’ 

‘ Alice, Alice! It is time to' go lion^*,’ Mrs Smith 
cried. 1 . - 

Miss Hall was to officiate first on a Sunday, localise 
I planned it so. On the Saturday evening *1 found 
her nervous, tearful, and deadly pale. I repented my 
tyranny, oflered to play for her, flint shc<tnight, as 
she had wished,\^u4:ustom herself io her duty by first 
playiitg the afternoon services to a small nudicnce. 

‘No. You are very kind, but I ought to play 
to-morrow—it ip my duty, filial^ you be very vexed 
if I make some great mistake?’ She looked at me 
wistfully. . 

‘I will take care that you do not do that.’ 


‘ Will you be near mfc?’ 

Where I am now—ready to turn the pages.’, 

‘That makes it all different,’ said J,hc child. ‘I 
thought Jon would be down among the people, and 
that [ slisulil he quitc-alonc. I do not mind now.’ 

Her words touched ife—my eyes grew moist. 'God 
bless thee, dear child/*! murmured as I looked after 
her retreating form that evening. 

I Next morning 1 went early to the cathedral to 
arrange things as I thought Miss Hall would best 
Kke. She, too, came early, looking pale, but quite 
composed. 

I watched her throughout the service. She played 
perfectly. Yes; slio was quite to ho relied upon, this 
child ; yet how she loved to rely upon others. When 
all-was over—the cathedral empty, and her benut'ful 
voluntary finished—she lifted her eyes to my face as 
1 bent down, removing her hooks. 

‘ IIovv good you are to me! I could r.ot have borne 
it all if you had not beenJiy me!’ she said. 

‘ I think you could. I, think any way > ou would 
have managed to do your duty well. Never mind 
that, however; it is time you went home to rest.’ 

Ill the evening, she was no longer pale; her eyes did 
not seek courage mini mine: she had no thought hut 
for her music, anil played with .intense fervour. I 
did not tell her how tile congregation lingered in the 
building after the service, how many glances were 
upturned to the curtained gallery where she sat, nor 
did I afterwards repeat to her the admiration I heard 
expressed of her performance. Why not? I hardly 
!{ncw; certainly not beenuse I feared to make her 
vain-—she was far too pure and simple. 1 fancy I was 
jealous that she should hear from others warmer 
praise than I had ever conceded, and chose to belie: e 
her quite contenff’witU my coflfent. 

Our new organist cintinncd to practise with untir¬ 
ing diligence. I saw her at least once, often twice 
each day. ICae.li day she looked brighter and happier 
— music was healing her of inward sorrow, removing 
the sad sense of desolation. Truly she had been 
started: now she could satisfy her soul with music. 
As for love —was I as a father to her? 

There came an evening when I was allowed to walk 
home with Mrs Smith and Miss Hall. Before passing 
through the arched way out of the cathedral-yard, 
Alice looked back lovingly: 

‘Would it he possible for me ever, anywhere, to 
forget this place,’ she said musingly'. ‘ It seems so 
holy, I am so happy. It is like a dream. When 
I die, nunt (so she called Mrs Smith), I should like 
to be buried very near the cathedral.’ 

‘No need to speak to me of such things, Alice; 
please God, you ’ll live many a year after I aiu under¬ 
ground.’ 

‘ I do not wish to die,’ she answered. 

Pressing her hau l, which lay' upon my arm, against 
my heart, I longed to gather her dear self to my' 
bosom—the giften heavcnly-riiindod child l 

That night I was invited to Blip at tlic Mead cot¬ 
tage. I had opportunity of observing the elegnnt 
neatness-sign of dainty household ways—which 
pervaded Alice’s home. I perceived "how the same 
refinement that characterised boras an artist, informed 
the hunioie details of her daily Tife. ‘When I went 
home, many things in the arrangement of my grander 
house displeased me—there were faults of commis¬ 
sion, yet more of omission: evidently, a central some¬ 
what was wanting. 

The hialfbp returned to Waldon. I introduced our 
young orgartist to hirfi, luid ho soon began to make a 
pqt of her; ‘fruit and flowers from the palace-gardens 
frequently found their way to the Mend ’ cottage. 
Everything was satisfactory; there was nothing to 
detain mo in Waldon; still I delayed to start upon 
iny long-phumed tour. t 
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Charmed weeks flew by. A cathedral qniet anil A pair of soft eyes questioned me wistfully when 
sacreduess was over tny whole life. A longer' stay I entered the drawing-room j they mot a new exjires- 
than usual in Waldon had often before intolerably sion in my answering look, perhaps; they drooped, 
irritated me : "lie ceaseless, silent preaching; of the and a rosy flush crept up to tlus veiling lashes, 
solemn cathedral seeming to tempt me, in some way, My cathedral calm was desecrated j her eyes had 
to desecrate,its holiness; its unvarying, unregarding never before si* drooped* bbforc mine. When I went 
calm making me doubly consigns of the turbulent hptne.il found a letter awaiting die. It stymnoned 
passionateness so successfully concealed under my me nielli, to the dcath-k'cd of. tlipf only relative I had 
old-fashioned aspect. Now, all was different. My in the njorlil. Alice and I were 'alike in our friend¬ 
being seemed in harmeny with all things lovely, lessness. I immediately went to the Coaoh-olliee to 
calm,.and pure. , * secure a place by the morning mail. Even now there 

I was invited to spend a musical evening at the* is up railway within miftiy,mites of •Wnlilon. I 
palace; our young organist was to he there. <Jn iter or.. . ied the night in packing, and in selecting music, 
account, the ancient and handsojnely inlaid piano, and writing most minute Sireetions for-the organist, 
which had long stood in the muiiipncd window of the This clone, I hesitated.* Should I wme to Alice 
episcopal drawing-room, had given way to a splendid anything beyond these instructions-^-anything per-* 
instrument of modern construction. l!y tin.- by, I sonal, private? I decided that to do so would be 
had long seen that the Waldon young ladies were to deprive myself of somewhat of my measure of pure * 
jealous of Miss Hall. They treated her contemptu- delight: I did not wisl! to lose one glance, blush, 
ously; and it was beautiful to see how to their smile, or tear. I did not expect that my absence 
haughty reserve she oppose*! a perfectly simple and would be a long one. In the hurry of departure, I 
self-respecting humility. After a primitively early forgot to tell Mnrgauelf to send the parcel I had 
tea—the cathedral chimes told five as we sat down to prepared for Miss ilull; but as it was addressed to 
the table—wc all strolled among the tirillignl flower- her, she would surely receive it, I thought. Rly 
beds upon the close-shaven lawiS.' The good eld relative lingered. Each ^lay might be his last, they 

bishop kept Alice In; Ids side, because she was friend- s.ii'j ; jet ho lingered a month. Then business 

less—no one else noticing her. "J contented mjself detained me; then, perhaps owing my anxiety to 
witii looking at her. • return to VvMldon, 1 was attacked by.nervousf lever, 

Alice had now been three months at Waldon, and I .'^complaint I had sulTered from before, 
by this time I did not doubt her perfect moral and ft was on a grim December night that 1 at last 
physical loveliness. She ecrtilinly had altered since re-entered Waldon. Leaving my luggage at the 
she first, came; the sickly hue of her skin had change^ eoach-oflice, I proceeded homewards. I was so 
to a dear, pure pallor; the look of dejection had given cramped by cold, and exhausted by fasting, that I 
place to one of deep-seateil content; her large gray could hardly drag my limbs along; and my brain was 

eyes shorn; lustrous, and seemed to well over with in a state of feverish excitement. Alice had been 

feeling mid genius. I vftis familiar 'ditli each subtle pnesent in most, of inv sick visions—her face always 
charm—each droop and imturtl wave of her soft, of deadly pallor and reproachful expression. It 
brown hair; the course of each vein meandering haunted me; and, as 1 had re-entered Waldon, 
beneath the snowy skin on her fair temples; the vague apprehension stole over me drearily. j 

graceful line of her bending neck; the rarely beautiful Midnight bciym to strike as I passed through the 1 
outline- l!ut, O Heaven ! I must stop myself. arched way into the cathedral-yard. Tho wind 


On tills evening, Alice was dressed as simply' as became very high, sobbing and soughing about eerily; 
usual: her gown was of lilac muslin, to the hue of it parted the clouds, and let through u half gleam of 
which the evening sunlight gave a lovely bloom, moonlight to make luminous the moving low-hanging 
She glided aloug by the bishop's side, now and then mists. At the further cud of the hnje-avenuc I 
lifting glad artless glances to his kindly face. Sweet believed tlia^I descried a human figure: it branched 
child! she was happy; he loved her. She was always olf towards my little door of the cathedral. I tried 

. ... , , , , ' __■ .*1.» I_ 


happy with those who loved her. 


ti» overtake it: it vanished, passing in at the low 


1 had lived in a dream so long, that it was difficult porch. The clanging rtf tho clock bail, ceased* and 
for ine to throw off its influence. I did not Join I imagined that 1 detected tho sound of the drgan. 
nij’self to any of tho groups around me; by and by, I passed Yes; low wailing notes deepened to a 
I stood quite nionu on a little mound, a screen of full gush of minor harmony; then melancholy 
shrubs between me and the strollers. I stood still cadences sobbed away into silence. Chilled to tho 
to watch the sunset light glide up tiie sculptured heart—conscious of icy fingers among tie roots of 
cathedral stones—higher and higher, touching face, my hair—I opened that door, which T found fast 
flower, foliage; up and up till it failed from off the locked. 1 groped my way into the cathedral, believ- 
pinnacle. • ing nothing so ljjtle as that it was earthly music to 

I heard my own name uttered by a voice I’ehind wlilbli I had listened. In tho builflimr, all .was now 
mo—a voice I know, a Hateful, purring, treacherous silent. I crept on, with a tremulous voice calling oA 
voice—then I heard these words: Alice’s name. My open arms embraced a cold form; 

‘ She is shockingly affected; a dreadful flirt! It is my serflscs left me. • 

disgusting to see how she lias got on the old bishop’s When tho ghastly wintry dawn crept down upon 
blind side. I tfonder If the chit fancies she might be me, 1 tbund.myself lying at tho foot of a sculptured 

a bishop’s lady!’ , female form. , 4 Alice is?dead’ was my firm convie- 

‘Sho flies rather lower than that,’ said a kindred tion. I managed to rise, and creep to my house. I 

‘ She and M?-(never mind my name) go did not understand how I cihne to be in the cathedral. 
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on in a way that is quite shocking—in the,cathedral 
too. Of course, they call it practising—a very pretty 
kind of practice! ’ , 

Of course the tabbies spoke of Alice. “My blood 
tingled. * ’ 


My aspect frightened Margaret. TI 15 first thing 


to he fully 


UllglbU. . - -. ------ j 

I pushed through the drotq>ing branches anM coy- stupidly over a newly kindled fire, while Margaret 
fronted the creatures. * bustled in and out 1 ji hospitable thoughts intent. 

‘A charming time for sweet and charitable ‘When did she die?’I asked stolidly, by and by. 

discourse, fair ladies,’ I remarked; then passed on ‘Nigh a month since, sir.’« 

towards the hpuso. A long pause. 


Midnight bourn to strike as I passed through the 1 
arched way* into the cathedral-yard. Tho wind 

.. . - _ 1 • _1 _1 •__-;i 3 i _ 
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‘Who play! the organ now ?’ 

* Please, sir, take your hot coffee, and get to bod. 
Time enough to bother about organs when you look 
less like a corpse,’'was added «olio voce. 

I repeated my question doggedly. 

‘Well, she does it all th<? same,’ was the weird- 
sounding reply. ’ I had swallowed ono cup <j( 
Margaret's'hot, strong coffee' and life was rekyidling 
within me. , I 

‘ Are you mocking me, woman"? ’ I cried. 

She stared at me, and then gave some soothing 
answer.' Evidently she fiSnred 1 was derangetj. I 
made a mighty effort to' appear composed. 

‘Margaret, .tell me immediately the name of the 
pcsson who how plays the cathedral organ.’ 

* ‘Alice Hall, sir;-the same who has played for six 
months now. She won’t off" sudden, and it made no 
. difference to Miss Hall, as it might have done to 
some, sir: she has not missei? a service.’ 

Again Margaret appeared to find cause for alarm 
in my face. 

‘Ho you mean to say tkaf for the last mouth, 
since her death, the cathedral organ has been played 
as it used to be in her life?’ 

‘Yes, sir; it lias, sir.’ Margaret backed towards 
the door as I rose. r 

‘Played by ^departed, a disembodied spirit; and 
you take it all as a matter of course.’ * 

‘Law! Good gracious/ sir, I never said anythin" 
of the kind. Some say Miss llall looks like a ghost; 
but she isn’t one yet.’ * 

‘ Margaret! who then died a month since?’ 1 put 
the question solemnly. 

‘ Mrs Smith, sir,“who used to live with Mi.ts Hall, 
wont off in a lit, quite sudden, as I told you plainly, 
sir.’ r 

‘ Leave the room,’ I commanded. 

I cannot say what I did or how I felt when left 
alone. 

By and by, I rang for Margaret. I explained to iier 
my recent illness, and as much as 1 coifid remember 
of the incidents of the night. Having taken som<> 
trouble to convince her of my sanity, I again dismissed 
her. Poor, poor Alice! deiir, desolate child! 1 

reproached myself bitterly for having selfishly thought 
of my own delight, not of tier peace; am} I tormented 
myself by imagining what she could possibly think of 
me—of my having left her without one wordVif leavs- 
takinp, or oiv sign of remembrance. The parcel she 
had nbt reeeivc-d. 

I went to the cathedral early. I found that •.Mice 
was already there. Unseen, I watshed her a white. 
She looked faded and worn, and was dressed in mourn¬ 
ing ; she had lost her only fi vend—for 1 had no right 
to hope she still considered mo as such—and must feel 
herself indeed alone. Yet angelic peace and steadfast 
faith stole over heiwveary aspect as j shb played. Oh, 
well 1 remember the sw eet upturned face, the dsoop 
Of the soft hair down the thin cheek. My darling! 

By and by, she paused, and took her hands from 
the keys to draw her shawl closer, with U pale 
shudder. I stepped near her. Because I hardly da*ed 
speak to her at all, I spoke as'if we barbparted but 
yesterday: ‘ You should net" ho hope on such a 
morning.’ ' . • 

‘And you are come lioine at last?’ She Held out 
to me the hand I had not offered to take. ’ On seeing 
me, she had grown paler than ever; but when I 
spoke, gladness beamed from her eyes, to be soon 
quenched jn tears as she saw ms look at her mourning- 
dress? 

Thero was a'silence of some moments. 

‘ You have missed me ?’ I asked humbly. 

‘ Yes, yes.’ ' „ 

* And can j ou ever forgive me ?’ 

‘Forgive you!’ she echoed. 


I held her hand firmly, and over mine came tremb¬ 
ling her free hand, thrilling me by its voluntary, 
undeserved caress. 

‘ You have been ill—I fear you havl been very ill,’ 
she said agazing at me compassionately. 

I was glad to make /.he worst of my case. ‘ 

‘I have been vcry/ill. I have much'to plead in 
excuse of my silence and neglect; but not enough, 
not half enough, if it hks given you pain. _ You 
tremble. J frightened you by my sudden return.’ 

« ‘ No, no: you never frighten me; you never, pain 
me. I have been sad anu lonely; but I knew you 
would„return, if you could—if you ought. You have 
always been good .to me: it would have been wrong 
of me to think of yqu unkindly.’ 

I Why did you shudder but now ? ’ 

‘‘x remembered a dream, a dreadful dream I had last 
night.’ 

‘Tell it me.’ 

‘ I had rather not.’ f 

‘ I have a reason for wishing to know it.’ 

I I dreamed that you wore dead—that I sat at the 
organ at midnight and played your requiem.’ 

Again sjie diinuid very pale. I think I must have 
done so too. A tfiieer thrill went through me, as, for 
tiie first time, 1 fully recalled the events of the past 
night. 

‘ You must let me talce you home,’ I said. I released 
her hands, and folded her Bliawl closely round her. 

Looking straight into my face witli her dear, 
innocent eyes, she said,- 

, ‘You must not spoil me so; if you had not, I 
should not have found it so hard to do without you.’ 

This was just too much for me. T gathered the 
little tiling into my arms, kissed her sweet brow again 
and again, and (tied 

‘Alice, you must {let me keep you always—you 
must be my wife ! ’ 

She disengaged herself; she drew a little away from 
; me. 

‘ I know that you are very good. Is this because 
my'-auut is dead, and I am alone?’ she asked 
earnestly. 

‘ It is because 1 love you.’ 

My eyes confirmed rny words; hers drooped, and 
' her face looked as if the sun were faintly shining on 
! it through a ruby pano in the window. 

The Mead cottngc was so desolate that I soon 

toolj Alice-(not llall) home to my liouso in the 

catliedral-yard. It was on New-year’s Day that the 
good old bishop married us; and ever since my happy 
home lias been perfectly ordered, and, so she tells me, 
ray perfect wife has been entirely happy. 

New-year’s Day—the tenth anniversary of my 
marriage. To-dqy I have been looking over my 
jiaperk, and have read through this, written five years 
since. O Alice, Alice! mj; wife, my wife! Why 
couldst thou not visibly tarry with me unto the end? 

I never leave Waldon now. No fingers but mine 
must ever touch those ke\ s hers used lovingly to press. 
She was to me as child, wife, all <rf kin, my only 
darling ! I am having built a new organ, a glorious 
one; it is to be my gift to Waldon Cathedral, on 
condition that the old one is taken down five-and- 
twenty hours after my death, and destroyed; and that 
during those five-and-twenty hours no mortal fingers 
touch its keys. I say five-and-twenty hours, because 
on the midnight alter my death— and I might die just 
after midnight—Alice will play my requiem, as I 
heard her go long ago. t'fhe organ must never sound 
again after that. Thfere is a rumour in Waldon that 
the organist has been mad since his wife’s death. I 
am not mad, because, for my comfort I know that my 
love was solflsb, my guardianship careless, my tender- 
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ness ungentle, my sympathy' imperfect, compared 
with tjiat my darling experiences in Thy keeping, 
O Lord, my Ggd and her God. 

Such is the paper that lately came into our hands. 
We have learned that at the'cathedral, here called 
Waklqn, the congregation, of* about half-a-dozen 
persons, assembled one grim December afternoon, 
were detained after service ’by the powerful beauty of 
the voluntary performed by their long feeble organist. 
It capio to an abrupt conclusion—the organist was* 
found with his arms folded on the keys, Iris check 
rested on them—dead. His wishes with respectrfo the 
old organ had long been known :.they were strictly 
regarded. ' . 


THE BASS ROCK AND ITS 
TENANT S. 

Tun Bass is a solitary, preefpifous rock in the Eirtli 
of Eorth, rising to the height of 420 feet sheer out 
of the sea. An easy journey of a couple of hours 
takes you from Edinburgh, and la ids’ yotj at Canty 
Bay, a small secluded fishing-station on the coast of 
East Lothian, immediately opposite the rock itself, 
which being only two miles from shore, is here readily 
accessible by a boat. 

Within such close proximity to the smiling, richly 
cultivated lands of East Lothian and Berwick, and at 
a distance of but t.hree-and-twenty miles from the* 
northern metropolis, it is strange indeed to think 
of the scene of wild animal life presented by this 
solitary rock, the annual retreat gf thousands of 
sea-birds, which wing thither tljeir weary flight from 
the eastern shores of America, and the far-off rocky 
coasts of Greenland ami Labrador. Viewed from 
Canty Bay, the island presents nothing very striking 
with regard to its external aspect, saving its abrupt 
elevation from the sea, and, in sunny weather, a eeffain 
while glimmering appearance. But upon nearing it 
in a boat, it gradually and steadily rises in majestic 
grandeur upon the view, till its lofty dill's seem to 
tower to a dizzying height overhead, impressing the 
beholder with a feeling of awe. 

Like many other rocks on the British coasts, and 
indeed all over the world, this lias yielded to» tin- 
constant wearing of the winds and waves, and has 
been gradually broken away in rectangular fracture, 
leaving u system of ragged shelving nooks on those 
sides fhost exposed to the violence of the elements; 
namely, the east, west, and north. Thus the Bass 
presents to those points a high .range of perpen¬ 
dicular, and in many places, overhanging cliffs, and is 
accessible only from the South. This peculiar confor¬ 
mation seems to have been taken advantage of when 
state-prisons were more in vogue than now; for to 
this day may he seen the remains of fortifications, 
barracks, cells, and dungeons, once tenanted by many 
an unhappy captive, ajid zealously guarded lay a go¬ 
vernor and troops at that time stationed permanently 
on the island. History lias handed down,an inter¬ 
esting account of those state-prisoners, together 
with the proceedings which led to their incarceration; 
and I may as well here state, that not only l>ave 
ample details of the martj-rology been furnished 
in a volume called The Bass * Rock* but likcwiSc 
treatises on the civil and ecclesiastical history, 

* London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


geology, zoology, and botany, severally—436 pages 
having been written by authors of the highest 
repute on a lonely sea-girt rock of but one milo in 
circumference! Were «it, solely on account of its 
relics of bygone tiiric%' the Bass would be well 
worth a visit, especially *fof the antiquary and artist, 
as tlie cell in which worthy covenanting John 
Black^lder, and others were coqjfned, the'governor’a 
house, a*d the fortifications generally, are in a state 
of tolerable preservation. My tastes, 'however, are 
for the natural history of this singular island, more 
especially the multitudes *of .sea-birds Avhicl’ make 
it tl r home. . 

Several species of birds* breed on the-Bass, hut by 
far the most numerous Is the solan goose or gannet. 
Tins is one of the few stations' in. Great Britain 
selected by it for breeding’ purposes: the other 
places principally resorted to are Lundy Isle, off. 
the coast of Devonshire; Ailsa t'raig, on the 
Ayrshire coast; St Kilda, in the Hebrides; and 
Suliskerry, between the Orkneys and the Butt of 
Lew is. A few other places of minor note are some¬ 
times chosen by straggling members, but those are 
exceptions, and as such, nfc not worth mentioning. 

On my first visit to the Bass, I was much struck 
by .the novelty of the whole scene. As the little 
sailing-boat neared the rock, I ddScricd consider¬ 
able numhcrs'of geese sailing on' poised wings’round 
and round it; but at the first discharge of a gun, 
the air became partially darkened by the multi¬ 
tude of birds that quitted their ledges and launched 
forth into the air. Whole tribes of kittiwalces—a 
bird of the gull genus—flow screaming from tiieir 
nests, ahd kept up their deafening shrieks for many 
minutes; while parties of guillemots and razor-bills 
quitted their retreats silently, and flew far out to sea. 
But the greatest sight of all was the extraordinary 
number of solan geese tiiat filled the air, sailing 
round and round the rock iu long graceful sweeps. 
Looking up frqm a boat towards the cliff's, one is 
surprised tliSt so many birds should find room ijii 
such apparently narrow ledges, to construct their 
nests and rear tliei£ young in safety; but doubtless 
the great height created a deception as to the size of 
obje'ets. 

The luibits. of the solan goose anf somewhat pecu¬ 
liar. These birds are. stridtly speaking, gregarious; 
they arrive at the Bass in (he beginning ol February— 
a few birds heralding the approach of the plain body— 
and remain there till October, for the purpdSe of 
lintel ing and rearing their young. ’ By far the greater 
number then depart lor the American coasts, some 
going southward to the Mexican Gulf, and others 
north ward to the shores of Greenland. A f u "' birds 
remain oil the British coasts all the year round, but 
these are always very much scattered. The number 
of geese that lAmually comes to tl^ Bass is estimated 
at about ten thousand. On their arrival „ they at 
ouee set about the weary process of constructing 
their nests: a weary process indeed, from the time 
required to accomplish it, ibid the long distances 
frequently travelled in search of materials. The nest 
is compose^ almost entirely of sea-wced, to procure 
which the bTr<\flies msftiy miles from home, returning 
with the material in its moutli. -Sticks are not 
altogether rejected, though sea-weed is preferred. 
The mAt* requires constant repairs during the 
season, as great heat shrivels its proportions, while 
moisture decomposes and enlarges it. It is about 
fifteen inches in diameter across the tpp, and several 
incites deep; and in it is deposited one egg aboift the 
size of that of an ordinary goose, Hilt longer and • 
harder, from the exceedingly awkward motions of 
the gannet, while quitting or returniitg to her nest, 
the egg would in all probability be soon broken, were 
it not coated with a hard calcareous substance, to 
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protect it from rough usage. On rare occasions, two them while they are 'sitting. This allows of dose 
eggs arc laid in one nest, and I have been told that in observation being made. The bird is nearly as.big as 
thcFe cases one of /he young is much Smaller than the the common goose, and is pure white all over, oxccpt- 
otlicr. Though the sola r is npf^tremcly awkward bird ing on tlie pinion feathers of the wings, which are 
on land, and Rhttffles dumsilyjoff her nest when scared black, nifd the neck, which is sandy gray. The male 
by intruders, the instant sfie'launchesiforth from the and female are precisely similar in appearance. ’ The 
ciilV into,tli,e air, her motion^ are graceful and .easy, head is largo, the bilWong and pointed, and the mouth 
Her wines measureVix 'feet from tip to tip, nyd her capable of opening wide enough to admit a man's 
flight consists-of a few regularly limed beats, (followed foot; this may be proved by placing your foot elpso to 
by a long elegant sweep of sevetal hundred yards: the bird, but take care at the»snmc time that your bool 
these sleeps are usually in a direction towards the <s strong and thick. Thq head of the solan goeso is 
sea, and continue till the bird arrives within a, few perfectly destitute of nostrils, no opening being visible 
foot of the water, when with an elegant curve she whore.they usually occur in other birds; nor do tho 
ascends till*the impetus is exhausted, and then has middle elaw and hijak become serrated till the young 
' tomcat her way npwnrds again. At other times, the bird is able to fly » two strange facts in connection 
solan goose will eh.il jound her sea-girt home for with this bird. The young do not arrive at their full 
hours at a time, apparently cf.'joving the exercise: plumage till the expiration of several years; two 
- multitudes are to he seen thus engaged, crossing and stages of colouring intervening—namely, black nnd 
re-crossing, nnd following each other in long gliding piebald; neither do they pair until the adult plntnage 
downward flights, or winging their way homewards is attained. , 


after having been many miles away. 


The solan seldom uttess a cry while on tho wing, 


To procure food for the ytatug one, the solan will hut just before lighting on her nest, sho gives out a 
sometimes wander thirty, fifty, or even ninety miles harsh guttural note, which is usually responded to by 
from homo. Voting herrings Jorm the chief sustenance, the neighbouring sitting birds ; the responses, however, 
nnd these arc carried home its the old bird’s gullet, and I suspect to be nie result of jealousy, as they are 
disgorged for the benefit of the hungry Jittle one. The accompanied by menacing gestures towards the new- 
niethqd of obtaining fish is very remarkable: Nature j comer. Again, when intruded upon, she utters her 
lias gifted the'bird with kyen organs df vision, and j hoarse cry, resembling the words kirra, kirra, or cut, 
with these she keeps a constant look-out when on ji rut, and this cry is taken up by those nearest her. 
foraging excursion ; if a fish is seen, the gannet stops | These are the only occasions I have heard the 
her flight instantly, and gliding perpendicularly down ' gannet’s voice, excepting when two were quarrelling 
like a shot, into the sea, secures her finny prey with | together. 

usually unerring certainty; the middle claw and the I Where so many birds arc grouppd together within 
sides of the bill arc’serrated, which enables the so lap ' such circumscribed limits, one would naturally suppose 
goose to retain a firm grasp of fish with either the j the noise to he terrific, and yet it is not so. The 
foot or month. It is a beautiful sight to see thocp | comparative fnxfflom from nufse is what has always 
birds hovering over, and diving at a shoal of herrings; | struck me as being if very remarkable circumstance, 
scarcely an instant elapses before one of their number | A single roused kittiwakc will, it is true, make more 
makes its rapid descent into the waves, throwing up a j noise than a score, of solan geese; but if these small 
torrent of spray, and leaving a white ptark hi the i fry are inclined to rest, the noises created liy the other 
sty, discernible at the distance of a mile; and one feathered tenants of the rock are not sufficient to 
after another swoops in rapid succession, playing as it drot.M ordinary conversation. I have even noticed 
were a game at follow the leader, and driving an certain intervals of almost total cessation, with hun- 
immense herring-trade the while. The solan will dreds of geese flying around at the time, but those 
sometimes ^ive f/oni tho height of six feel front*the must, of course, be rare. Geese breed all over the 
surface of the sea, and at other times frqni elevations faces of the rock ; kittiwakes usually at on elevation 
ranging from twenty to fifty feet. I have never seen of about two-thirds of the entire height of the preci- 
thc bird dive from apparently greater Altitudes, pice; they, in fact, occupy a zone to themselves, 
nor have I even-seen one stop,*ns if balked of its prey, The guillemot breeds at nearly a similar elevation 
while’on the swoop, The swoop is similar to that of with the kittiwakc; and the razor-bill in holes in the 
the falcon or sky-lark, the wings being folded ds.se to fortification. The puffins, I believe, breed in deserted 
the body. When emerging from the sea, the ganifbt rabbit-boles, though I never saw any there. Besides 
rests for a few moments, and then fltfps lazily out of those, a few pair of herring-gulls, black-backed gulls, 
the water, r Khc seldom if ever swims continuously, and cormorants, breed upon tho rock ; the lajt fre- 
and itcver dives from the surface. If over-gorged qnonting the penetralia of the cave—which perforates 
with fi«h, she will rest on the water for several the island like a tunnel—and emitting at times the 
.hours at a time, and in this slntq these birds are most unearthly sntyids, or rather howls. These singular 
frequently cauglit*by fishermen and others. 1 sounds are rarely heard on any other portion of tho Bass, 

* The food is disgorged sometimes into the month of and have always associatotUthis gloomy cavern with 
the young solan, and sometimes into the mouth of the feelings of mysterious awe. Boatmen have attributed 


to the guillemot tribe, a few 


parent bird, for the youtVg one to help itself, btfr more I these gloomy cries to the guillemot tribe, a few 
frequently by the former methoij. The young is at fifst j members of which do certainly frequent ‘the cave;’ 
of "a leaden-black colour: it is'totally lydploss, and but 1 am inclined rather to impute them to the 
very meek and submissive irt nppe.irayee, ns may he cormorant, ns I have never heard tho'voieo of the 
seen from the manner in which it receives occasional guillemot, or ‘marrat,’ as the sailers call it, under any 
spiteful usage from it* neighbours, during the ybscnce circumstances whatever, saving tho low sharp croak, 
of its parentji. This, however, is compensate A by the emitted touring their dying struggles after a gunshot, 
tender solicitude of the mother while feeding and A solitary pair of eider-ducks may sometimes venture 


rearing it. I am not aware that the male kird assists to rear their progeny of ‘brattoeks’ on the rock ; 
in rearing thd\v<JUng one, thauuii, I believe, be acts several prfir of jackdaws; and n single pair of porc¬ 
h's p’art in foraging for food, and laying it before the | grine falcons: these,’'together with rock-pipits, sum 
female while she is on the nest, for I have seen up theiepectes known tofcnc; but there may, of course, 
disgorged pellets so placed. • . be others which have Escaped my observation.* I scared 

On tlie Bnss, tltorc are several distinct»?.olonies of a common wren from some long nettles close to the 
geese, apart from those that breed on the dills, and fortifications, aud, by the taino way in which she 
the stranger may approach within a very few feet of settled dose by, waiting, doubtless, for my departure, 









I inferred that she must liavo lrad her nest there; but the necessary fofee to be employed. Sometimes tho 
I failed in finding it, though I searched diligently. . man is let down into tile boat, and at other times he 
The Bass is let at a considerable sum annually by is hoisted up again by the rope; the whole proceeding, 
its owner, Sit* IIow Dalrymplc, to a persoif termed too, is considered most dangerous' in wet weatlier, 

‘ the keeper.’ The rent is madq up first and chiolly and is on that account' ijirely attempted except upon 
by the money obtained for the young geese, which, fine days. Accidents ti dliffmen arc very rare on 
when cooketl, are sold at froip fid. to Is. apiece; tlje Bass. , * 

and second, by the charge exacted from strangers 1 will now take leave *of tlve Bass and its*tenants, 
for the privilege of visiting the rock. The number thouglr^ have not noticed the rabbits which abound 

of young geeso slaughtered annually is about two on it, nor the sixteen sheep its sombwhat scanty 

thousand; and these are first skinned, then soaked,* pasturage maintains. The view from tho fortifications 
and baked slowly, after wliicli the greater number is tyily magnificent, miu* of > itself weM repays tho 
are packed and forwarded to various parts of .Great tro >le of ascending; thither. ’ The associations con- 
Brilain, while others arc reserved Jpr home-use. The nected with the ruinous* cells and duugeons aro 
young of the solan goose, when pjopcrly prepared, is deeply interesting; and the fair marks (Resented Jjy 
a daintier morsel than many might suppose, especially two geese, which hold as their own two.ledges of 
when eaten cold; and I believe her Majesty nas*'an rock ISO yards from tiie fortifications, and are termed 
annual treat of solan-geese eggs. These should be Baird's and Eleho’s geese respectively, arc amply,, 
boiled for twenty minutes —the albumen coagulating sufficient to test the skill of the rifleman. These are 
merely to the consistency <jJ‘ jolly—and eaten with considered legitimate targets by the keeper, who 

popper, mustard, and vinegar; and for breakfast, I permits any amount of prnctieo at them gratis; 


know of no greater dainty. 


hut five shillings a lir.ad is charged by him for old 


peregrine falcon’s brood is fit to be carried off; and instead! " 

:td, when the young £ccsu are sufficiently matured l'or - 1 - *_*_ 

killing. * .1 „ T „ „. v * 

The eggs of the first are sought after by collectors. M * X' I Jt b.l X L A 1. 

and are always kept in store at Canty Bay, ready Vr'imx first anything new happens to us, it is an 
blown, price fid. A supply of tjie herring-gull, juifhn, event, not only for the time being, but for the future, 
guillemot, and razor-bill or Tommie Menus egg^, is^ Thoughts, feelings, and intelligences unknown before, 
also kept, though in much lesser quantity than the 3prin? ,. p nn(] give birth to others which never again 
luttiwakes; and sometimes the eggs ot the greater „ im tn V„„ lls !im , xvh : rh s ni i ir i.ti r . ln.t rertninU- 


blaek-baeked gull and cormorant may he had. 


seem to leave us, and which indirectly, but certainly, 


pitch far enough outwards, and an eye accustomed to coats, purple and cAinsuu rtiJjes, ermine and suits of 
judge of distances at great elevations, to calculate armour, helmets, battle-axes, and dashing swords, 


At three different times in the year do the cliff-men j geese killed in cold blood; so, novice, beware, and 
essay their dangerous task—1st, when'the jggs of the j when directing thine unerring rifle at either of the 
kitlhvuUe, &.C., are ready for harry ^iJg; -M, when the j above solans, see that thou dost not riddle another 


On tiio second desceW, the cIUT-iiaii brings away in 1 uc " cc olu ' actions an(1 sentimcnLs, although 

the falcon’s brood in a baslo.t slung round his wo may not take the trouble of tracing to their sources 
shoulder for the purpose. Ho is let down to the the ‘ little things ’ which gave the first tiny tinge of 
spot by means of a rope tied round his waist, and colour to w hat forme our present and permanent bent 
another loose in his hand; the rope is previously of character. I,had never seen a play of any kind, 
made fast round a rock, and further held by a mail ami had he.ftd marvellously little about plays ^r 
above. The clifi’-mau signals to his companion»hy scenic representations in general. To be sure, my 
the rope lie holds in liis hand, and so is let down, nursery-maid, Mary, talked occasionally about the 
steadied, or hauled up at pleasure. Young peregrines ‘ theayter,’ and had evdh told mo a long story con- 
requirc to be dexterously handled, or they may corning one Jane Shore, and a wicked Ijing, whoso 
inflict severe wounds with their talons. When the wickedness, ^concluded, consisted iff making tile Baid 
cliff-man reaches the eyrie, they instantly begin to : Jane Shore cry water-cresses, as it was apropos to 
screech vociferously, far outvying in their piercing ' hearing ttiat beautiful, melancholy, but now obsolete 

shrieks tho cries of the other denizens of the clitf. j cry of ‘ Buy my water-«resses,’ that slje.for tin* first 

They always turn upon their backs, and strike j time related the pathetic tale—assuring mo tiiat*such 
viciously with their feet, so that tile operation of was undoubtedly both tho mode and the tune by which 

hearing them away used to be somewhat tedious, the lovely and unfortunate prototype of the dirty 

The men, however, now generally wear gloves, and draggle-tailed d/ab then passing us, used to call the 
arc thus enabled to lift their screaming captives attention of the Londoners, two or throe thousand years 
at once from the nest. Tho female falcon usually ago, to the fresh, leaves she had been forced to gather 
sails close by all the time, and often lights on a piece for them, to eat with their bread and butter, early 
of roelc at hand, a sorrowing spectator of the scene, in the morninlr, # at the cold brivjk-side, before tho 
This has been a blank year for falcons on tho Bdss. wicked tyrant himself, or the sun, or, the birds wero 
On the third and last (Occasion of descents, which awake. _ * 

last from the middle of August till the middle of Mary, being somewhat romantically and senti- 
Scptember, the cliff-man is let down three times a mentally disposed, dealt chieHy in tragedies where 
week by a rope round the waist, witR a steadying or ladies died for love of handsome young gentlemen, 
signaling rope iu the left hand, and a stout cudgel in who stamped about* and stabbed each oilier 'in 
the right. From cliff to cliff lie gropes his dangerous measured time; which‘she practically demonstrated, 
way, sometimes dangliyg in mid-air, and theif regain- by making a ferocious attack* pn “a pillow with 
ing a footing. He knocks a young goose on the head, tho pok^r; which pillow, alter having performed the 
which kills it at a single blow; he then places the part of 'arrival lover, was rendered available in 
cudgel in his rope-hand, and seizing tho (lead bird, smothering iXcsdemona—that is, the unconscious cat, 
heaves it clear of the rocks into tho sea. A boat is which nevwr would lie quiet and allow itself to be 
waiting below to gather the slain birds; and I killed as that exemplary wife did,.b>^ ran mewing 
nmy here remark, that it has to give them a wide aiul*spiUing under the bed. She was not, it mutt bo 

V_it- __ A. 11!_.* J. £.* m!nl.t nil.. *. It- - 'FI... linviiiiiilnwlir /ilr.MM S» Iiam .l.vcVrilif lime • mill I 
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I wailing, woe, death, and dismay, dancing in con¬ 
fusion through my childish brain, and filling me 
alternately with, curiosity, terror,' delight, and a 
strong desire to witness .myself the wonders she 
dilated upon. , 

One Monday morning,* vfhen snojv lay thick on 
the ground, frosi in the \-ory air of the lionse,, I 
.sat with purple no*® and red fingers at the ^school¬ 
room piano,, picking out a new music-lesson, my 
father unexpectedly entered—a very unusual event 
with hyn. He Imped I was a good girl; and then, in 
case my prirfi governess sflould insinuate anything to 
the disadvantage of my charaeten, quickly added : ‘ We 
have secured a box on Tfnirstlay at Covent Garden, 
mean to take you, Lilian,'where I hope Miss Birch’ 
—turning to the governess—‘ will also do us the favpur 
to accompany us.’ AVfiereupoiTMiss Birch’s counten¬ 
ance, Jiithcrto anything hut smiling, brightened; she 
graciously signified her assent to the proposal, saying: 
‘ I was a ren/ good girl, and deserved indulgence.’ 
Although this was in direct contradiction to the 
opinion she had expressed tifnsyself some ten minutes 
before, I was not disposed to be critical, but jumped 
up in a fever of joy, kifsed first my father, and 
then Miss Birch, my bloi^l circulating so rapidly, 
that before the former had well closed the door, 
neither purple ffbse nor red fingers remained. * 

What was it to me now jlmt the fire''burnt low, or 
that the streets were covered with snow; was I iyit 
going to the play ? I bustled through my lessons with 
unusual energy; and the moment the clock struck 
twelve, bounded off to the nursery, where my little 
sister Susan always stayed till she joined me at two 
to commence iier lessons also. The joyful news had 
already been imparted there, and Susan was longingfor 
my arrival to talk over our anticipated treat with Mis.y, 
who entered into our feelings most good-humouredly, 
but told us she did not think we should sen .Fane Shore, 
inasmuch as that was an entertainment of too lofty a 
nature to take children to; hut sin daresayed wp 
should see ‘harleyqueen and cnlumbind —more amus¬ 
ing, and better suited to our intelligence; and then she, 
nothing loath, tried to enlighten us in the saftie con¬ 
fused manner she had before attempted to describe 
her favourj/c tragedies; leaving our little minds' in a 
tangled maze, which only still moret whetted our 
curiosity, llow Tuesday'and Wednesday passed, it is 
equally impossible to recollect as imaging. Going 
to the play* was ever preseift; and the time seemed 
so far off wc feareji it never would come. Thursday, 

I remember, was a rapid thaw. I suppose k had 
begun before, for by the middle of* the day, no sifow 
was to be seen or frost felt; the sail shone on our 
anticipated treat; no lessons were thought of, for Miss 
Birch, who had her ‘frock to trim,’ mint gener¬ 
ously gave us a holiday. Wc were to dine late, and 
our parents earl^-all together! .because we were 
going t» tlie play, as wc duly informed every person 
f .ve saw, and to have a cup of rafe d la creme, to keep 
us awake; not that there was the slightest danger, we 
felt nure, of our ever washing to sleep ; but ivfc wisely 
kept that conviction to ourselves, lest the cafe shduld 
bd struck out as unnecessary. t «- 

Every one knows the particular rumble of bis own 
carriage; that' evening, however, we made several 
mistakes. ‘There it iB,’ ihis said a dozen times before 
there it rqajly was; but at last it did positively come, 
just at the very minute it was ordered, old John 
Gemmed, the coachman, knowing full weR where wo 
wire going, alM it ho was going’. So jumping, bustling, 
laughing, squeezing each other’s hands, and pinching 
our mamnia’j till she wisely bethought herself of 
elevating them out of our nfach r wc allowed our little 
white satin limpets, edged with swandowa, to be tied 
on, smelling ot cedar-drawers, lavender, and dried 
roses—a mixed odour which, wiien inhaled, even at 


this day, restores to 'mo the feelings of that happy 
hour. A happy hour it was; for , 

•All things please when life itself is new. 

Although it was yet the days of oil-lamps—never 
having been out in an evening before—»to our unac¬ 
customed eyes, the streets seemed brightly illuminated. 
The shops were one blazp of light; and we shouted 
with glee as ive rolled on past mercers and milliners, 
perfumers anil chemists, dazzling the eyes with a 
rapid succession of the brightest colours; grocers and 
green-grocers, with their shows of figs and chestnuts, 
almonds, raisins, apples, pears, and all sorts of good . 
cheer; pastry-cooks’ shops, resplendent with snow¬ 
capped twelfth-cakes; toy-shops, with dollR and 
dfyms and baby-houses, in every variety!—all 
looking twice as tempting as by day; but yet wo 
pitied the poor people behind the counters and their 
customers, for they were evidently not going to the 
Much we wondered to see grown persons, who, 
of course, could always do just as they pleased, com¬ 
posedly walking away from the goal of our desires; 
and felt certain every one going in the right direction 
along tiny glistening pavement, wet with a recent 
shower, must be Agoing to the plug.' It seemed n long 
way oft’; and so many new sights and feelings were 
succeeding each oilier, that to us it appeared at least 
ten miles. At length, carriages increased; cries met 
our ears, of ‘ Bill oi' the play,’ ‘ Oranges,’ and so forth; 
link-boys flashed their torches; coachmen cut in and | 
cut out, and lushed a ml snore—we stopped—wc went, i 
ion—we stopped again—we were come to the playhouse 
door at last! Lifted out by the footman, my father took 
my little sister by the hand, whilst I followed between 
my mother and Miss Birch. We now talked no more, 
and jumped nf> more, for *a sort of overwhelming | 
feeling of mixed jdv and fear kept, us still as wc | 
walked along the lobbies. The box-door suddenly ! 
opened; and the lights, 1 tho sea of heads,’ the 
uproar the gods wore making at that particular 
moment, heard amidst the tuning of the orchestra, 
th6*cry of ‘Music,’ ‘O.P.,’ ‘Turn him out,’ ‘Throw 
him over,’ had such an effect upon my excited 
feelings, that I really think, for a moment, I lost 
consciousness. When I came to myself, I fo'und wc 
were all, except my father, seated in the front row, 
and the overture about to begin. Passionately fond 
of music, and knowing every popular air, of course 
this overture, where many were introduced, was a 
grept treat, and one I had not counted upon. It 
was Bliort; for at Ghristmas, children form the ! 
greatest part of tho audience, and what is likely to 
plca'o them is then more attended to than at other 
seasons. , 

I cannot now remember what the name of the piece 
first acted was; hut although I knew it was make- 
believe, 1 still could not help fancying it real: the 
scenery was s-i like nature; for we. saw it from the 
centre-boxes, which favout 1 the illusion; only tho 
ladies were almost too beautiful for flesh and blood, or 
anything but wgx; however, they sang and danced in 
a haymaking scene, which, but for these beautiful wnx- 
doll ladies, would have been just liketho real country, 
as I h.yl seen it at my uncle’s the slimmer before, 
where elodhopping clowns aiwh rosy-cheeked ragged 
rustics figured instead. And there were also warriors 
in plumfd helmets, such as I read of in my story¬ 
books ; but I could hear with difficulty so far off; and 
could not comprehend what the gentlemen ranted, and 
the Iadies'kept whining about. At last it came to an 
end; and although Vo entertained some fears that all 
jvns dVer, bur patience *vas helped by an orange and a 
bun; and, after an overture, even prettier than the 
last, came the pantomime. 

Ah, these were tho palmy days of pantomimes! 
Grimaldi was clown; ‘Bologna, harlequin; and 
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Mrs Parker, who, though sixty, the age of my 
venerahJe grandmamma, looked as young and a» 
blooming, and danced far better than any of the 
aforesaid haymakers—Mrs Parker, who nev8r grew 
old, was columbine. Perhaps L confuse, perhaps I 
may biS introducing purls of another pantomime, or 
perhaps there were three pieces flayed; but a live 
elephant and horses appeared on the stage in Blue¬ 
beard; . and, along with my reminiscences of tlmt 
tragedy, the cabbage-man is intimately connected. 
A pumpkin formed the hea<J; a cabbage, the body; 
carrots, the arms; radishes, the fingers; rolls of 
,Epping huttcr,the legs; and Dutch cheeses, t ho feet. 
Whilst I was wondering what Griiyaldi could mean, 
after ipaking his marketings, disguised as a farmer, 
and laying them together with such care, up jumpal 
this vegetable man, and pursued him round the stage. 
Certainly a foreshadowing of Frankenstein ; perhaps 
the origin of that remarkable hook. Then harlequin 
entered an apothecary’s shop, struck witli liis wand 
three largo drug-bottles, and,out jumped three little 
devils, with horns and tails, instead of the medicine 
they were supposed to contain. ‘ Nothing is new 
under the sun;’ this was undoubtedly a homoeopathic 
hint, whilst yet homoeopathy was in embryo; but, I 
suppose, I must havp been rather below par as to 
intelligence, for one of these poor little imps got 
hurt in some way, and emitted most doleful cries 
before lie was extricated from his drug-bottle ; and — 
in recording the fact, I almost awaken the feelings of 
shame of that moment—I, I alone, of all the immense 
audience, in that immense Covent Garden Theatre, 
laughed. 1 heard my own laugh ; I saw every eye 
in our vicinity turn upon me, and then 1 understood 
it all, and felt myself a fool; for it was not ‘ part of 
the play,’ as I, in my ignorant simplicity', thought. 
The unfortunate child ims hurt ijnd frightened both. 
How utterly miserable I felt is more than words can 
convey. I did not dare look up for long; hut when 
at last I ventured to do so, to my great surprise, and 
greater-relief, no one appeared to be aware of my 
existence; all ej'es were directed towards the stagb; 
so, with the happy insouciance of childhood, 1 soon 
forgot my humiliation ; I was as much engrossed with 
the moving scene as before. 

The greatest of pains and the greatest of pleasures 
conic to an end some time or oilier, and although 
our kind parents, stilling their’yawns, remained until 
the curtain fell, that w r e might sen the whole, we 
both declared wc should like it all to begin ojer 
again. Once in the carriage, however, nature 
rcsumcd.hcr sway, and we fell so fast asleep, that wc 
were undressed and put to bed without awakening, 
and oiy; slumbers were dreamless; but early next 
morning we were alive again, calling to eacli other 
from our little beds, humming the airs., singing the 
songs, acting the secncs wo had witnessed the lyglit 
before. Formally successive nights, however, clowns 
and columbines, liurlcqti'ais and liclmctcd heroes, 
chased each other through our midnight visions; and 
my imitation of Mrs Darker was so successful, that 
Monsieur ltieochet declared I must have practised in 
my sleep, so astonishingly had I improved since the 
preceding week. My sister attempted to reiyl witli 
the emphasis the actors .recited, and although it must 
have been most intensely ludicrous, this new fancy 
certainly laid the foundation of a better style of 
reading than the unchanging sing-song she was 
before remarkable! for. The happiness of this our 
first play did not terminate when the curtaih fell, for 
even now, as I write the aliove description of what 
occurred so long, long ago, l. seem to liv*e it '.over, 
again ; the tunes start up in my ifiind, the perfume of 
my white satin tippet in my nose; for a moment, all 
tlie innocent imaginings of that period of life are mine 
once more; an<J not only mine, but my little daughter 


and niece find the description so pleasant, that they 
have had it read over to them three times, which 
makes me hope 'it. may meet with, tho approbation 
of other young readers .of (.'handers, and so I send it. 

» H t) M E TRAVEL. 

Oi’ all (the affectations—and tlioilr namo is Legion—* 
with wliJbh Society jencumbers itself, .•that of the 
fashionable necessity of ‘going abroad - ’ is perhaps 
the most inane. Society ijpes not really like.it, and 
would, if it dared, quite willingly stay upon this 
side dio Channel. Ik gets.so sea-sick in that short 
passage, so crushed as to. its crinoline, srt^inip as to 
its shirt-collars, that it can he scarcely recognised 11s 
Society at all. It is annoyed by government officials 
to an extent that wShld at home have put it in 
revolution; it degrades t itself by the driving of 
bargains against knavish foreigners, by whom, never¬ 
theless, it is on all sides shamefully plundered; it 
endures the worst of food, tho most acid of drinks, 
beat sucii as throws its ifito the vulgarcst and most 
profuse perspirations, and filth, almost everywhere, 
unutterable, which it characteristically attempts to 
ignore. Society on its iireign travels is nfade to 
rise in tlie moriyng at about tho Santa hour at which 
it retiA'S to rest at home, is driven rapidly, over 
infamous roads for many hours, storing at the 
surrounding objects as long’as it can stare; it nods, 
yawns, quarrels witli its fellow-travellers, grows faint 
with hunger, overeats itself on omelets and fruit, 
.anil goes to bed upon a soda, witli a pillow upon the 
top of it # by way of coverlet: all this time it strives 
to admire witli a perseverance winch it never uses 
in Britain, and acquires by the total experience tlie 
laskion of underrating the beauties of its native land. 

We do not speak of invalids, who among a new 
people, alien customs, and a more temperate climate, 
are seeking for health in change; of those who, after 
making? themselves acquainted with tho wonders of 
their own country, set out to extend the sphere cf 
iheir observations in foreign lands; or of the genuine 
lovers <1f painting, wclijteeture, or antiquities, tho 
best p samples of which they are naturally anxious 
to behold with their own ryes. Wp re far only to 
Society proper wiiieh seeks pn its summer exoduses 
mere novelty and the beauties of nature; which last 
it miiikes # a very great point of admiring—in tho 
presence of those who ‘have not visited tlie June 
localities. Alas! it is not alone .fashionable folks 
who neglect the. pleasures which lie close at hand, 
the'llowers that gfoiv within reach, for those.further 
afield, to which ‘distance has lent its charm; but 
certainly this weakness of theirs is especially obvious 
in Hie matter of ‘ going abroad.’ 

Why, within a few days’ journey of Society's town- 
house—if Society alid but know if *^.md on English 
land,•there lie whole tracts of country as beautiful 
as soul can desire, as wild as brain can bear, and* 
whole tribes of its own countrymen whose dialect 
would l?e as strange to its ‘ears as Tyrolean or 
Swedish: mountains, .whose summits eye cannot 
reach from balow any nip re than it can Mont Blanc’s; 
lakes, which yield in beauty to no inland waters even 
in gorgeous Italy, and which reflbet a" cloud-c inopy 
such as «ijie sheeny South can never behold; rivers, 
winding in slumbrous valleys so de&p-hiddjn that one 
might think the water-gods still haunt them, and 
the old regifne prevails; and, above all. such shores 
by yjio stormful sea—(Shattered cr.ijr, 4uul sheerest 
steep, and silver-sanded bay—as all tty coast-lines 
in the world cannot excel for glorious contrast. 

But, as one. never ^>ok% among our own relatives 
for any person of genius—except oneli self—so it 
would seem that fashion had*dcterniined not to see 
anything new and fair at home. We thank Mr 
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Walter White ami men fiko Rkn, therefore, for to a rustie tenement, dignified with the name of 
putting in their protest against this blindness .in a Gordale House; and there turned towards the cliff's 
very officinal way—namely, by exploring their own by the side of a brook. At first, there is nothing to 
beautiful country for.themsglves, - and giving us an indicate your approach to any thing'extraordinary; 
account of it in a manner \vhitdr combines the livcli- you enter a great qliasm, where the crags rise high 
ness of travelling adventure with the accuracy of a and singularly rugged, sprinkled here and thcro with 
guide-hook. Almost e,very summer, as it seems, this a small fir or graceful ash, inhere tho liright green 
Londoner/ wlio lmV^val/ced to tho Land’s End, spcifds turf, sloping up intiTall tho ins and outs of the dark- 
his one month of summer holiday in this ^>r that gray cliff - , and the little brook babbling out towards 
English county, seeing it thoroughly, and taking the sunshine, between grejit masses of rock* fallen 
copious notes of what he sees; the result of which .from above, enliven the otherwise gloomy scene, 
is a lihiv hook ‘ tasting «jf Flora ami the country You might fancy yoursdlf in a great roofless'cave; 
green,’ ns surely as spring conies round. His volume but ascending to the rear, you find an outlet, a sudden 
for this in;ay is A Monik in lorkshu-e. *—the same bend in the chasm—narrower, and more rocky and ' 
period wh\h Society often* allows itself for seeing gloomy than the entrance. The cliffs rise higher and 
Germany., Switzerland, the Tyrol, Italy, the south of overhang fearfully* 1 above, appearing to meet indeed 
France, and Spain—ndr do thqse thirty days seem to at'the upper end; and there, from that grim crevice, 
have .been at all too long a time for exploring that rushes a waterfall. The water makes a bound, strikes 
most interesting county. » the top of a rock, and rushing down on each side, 


most interesting county. » the top of a rock, and rushing down oil each side, 

Mr White seems to have met during that ramble forms an inverted a of splash and foam. And now 
individuals quite as singular and to the full as foreign, you feel that Gordale Scar deserves all the admiration 


in dialect, manners, and oce*ipillion, as lie would have 
runic across had he taken the grand tour; while, in 


lavished upon it. 

‘“Well!” exclaimed one of the Yorkshircmcn, 


nature, lie witnessed scarcely less variety of pastoral “who’d ha’ thought to see anything like this? And 
beauty .and marine gramlclir; scenes of history, and we living',ill our #ifo within twenty mile of it! ’Tis 


haunts of |met; romantic rifn, and wonders of modern a wonderful place.” 
engineering. Me met too, we arc sofry to adj, some “‘So, you do believe, 


engineering. Me met too, we arc sofry to adj, some | “‘So, you do believe, nt InsS,” I rejoined, “that 

dwellers among all these striking scenes as careless i scenery is worth looking at, as well as a horse V 


of the beauties which ,l!iy around them as any “‘That I do. I don't wonder non* that you come 
donhlo-reiined worshipper of fashion itself. Tf.’o all the way from London to see our hills.” ’ 
Yorksliiremen, whom he overtakes near Malham, tl 

arc bent solely upon seeing there a certain horse ( ' " .. 

which one of them has sent thither ‘to grass’ a few OASIS, 

weeks previously. • • ... 

‘They were as much amused at my admiration of 1,K "' ca,nest hither with tho crescent moon, 
the scenery as 1 was at thtir taking so long a jourpey And uow A his light is racycely on the wane ; 

to look at a quadruped. They would not go out of Sad is it thou must go away so soon, 
their way to see Mulliam Cove, or Gordale Sear, not And not return again, 

they; a horse was worth more than all the scenery. 

And yet, judging by their dress and general eon- So very sncct a friendship has been knit, 
versatinn, they were men in respectable Aronmstances. ,s„ very brief its harvest-time has been ! 

Presently, as wo passed a rocky cone springing all *.. TaUu lic . irt , mke heart! we mav not think of it 

yellow anil gray' trom a bright green cnnqencc, I . 

stopped and tried to make vhetn understand why it As :l 1,1 vain ’ 1 wmi ' 

was admirable, pointing out its form, tho coutv.ists . ,, . , . , , 

, » . . . , 7- , v , ■ , For as a traveller in desert lands 

ot colour, and Ms relation to surrounding objects. . „ , . ,, 

“Well!” said one, “1 ntver thought ot that. It do ludeth day nfLer day from morn till night, 

make a difference when you look at it Urat w ay;.” Weary with the hot ami and endless sands 
Neither of Jlipm had ever burn to London, and what And gleaming, hazy light; 

pleased them most was to hear something about tho 

groat city. They' were as full of wonder, lyid as r With thick, incrustod throat and parched tongue, 
ready' to express it, as children ; snd not one of* us Straining his leathern bottle, hard ami dry, 

found the way wearisome. ■ Gasping and faint and sickly borne along, 

‘ “Eh !,that’s Mauni Cove, is it?" lie said, as a And wishing* half to die, 

turiwin the road shewed us the head of the valley - ' 

“that s what wo ve heard so much talk about. Well, Cometh at once upon a sudden well 

it's a grand scar.’i Ilo seemed to repent of oven this And plcaWit ras3 aml Iittle , rove of pa!ln , 

morsel of admiration, and helped lli.-i neighbour,>wth ‘ * , * 

.strong resolutions not to turn aside and look up at Sstoopeth • lighted all Ins thirst to quell 

the cliff from its ba«e. wilb w:itcl ' ™ o1 and caI,H 5 

‘Although Gordale .'.'ear is not more than a mile 
from Malliam, they refused to go and sec ii. Ik)w- And is rcfroihed and goetli m its strength 
ever, when wo came to the glaziei’s hojiso, and they' Many days more across the desqrt waste, 

heard that the Sear lay ii* (no wiiy^to tlie pasture And cometh to his journey’s close atdcngtli, 

where the home was turned out, they thought they fn freshness and no hash;;, 

wouldn't mind 'taking a look, ju-t, as they went. 

The good wife brought out bread, rhcese'-btifter, and So in the desert of this life for us 
a jug of bier, and would have mo sit down and par- Friendship lias made a cool and pleasant spot; 

tube with the others; regarding my plea, that I was w shan pliwni . (1 to tho journey's close 
a at ranger, awl had just tukct’i a clrinic, as worthless. a w r , . t r .. , . 

A Ifew minutes sufficed, and then her son accompanied " 111 strfcngth that fai e i io . 

us, for witlugit him the horse would never he found. k • ; __ 

We followed a road running along the base of the ’ -- -•- ,- 

'precipitous bills which cross t r .e head of tile val’icv Frmted and Published by W. & K. Cham hi us, 47 Patera osier 
* * 3 wmui cross l..c ncau me v.uicy, Row , Ponbos, and 839 Hleh Pttcct, Em-uiu.ir.,1. Also sold by 
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Thou earnest hither with the crescent moon. 

And limVjhis light is i-cipoely on the wane ; 

Sad is it thou must go away so soon, 

Ami not return again. 

So very sweet a friend-hip has been knit, 

So very brief its harvest-time has been ! 

'•'Take heart! take heart! we may not think of it 
As all in vain, I ween. 

For as a traveller in desert lands 

Ilideth day after day from morn til! night, 

Weary with the hot sun and endless sands 
And gleaming, hazy light; 

f With thick, iucrustcd throat and parched tongue, 
Straining ills leathern bottle, hard ami dry, 

Gasping and faint and sickly borne along, 

And wishing half to die, , 

Cometh at once upon a sudden well 

, And pleasant grass and little grove of palm, 

Sloopetli i’ lighted all his thirst to quell 
With water cool and calm; 

And is rcfroihed and goetli in its strength 
Many days more across the desqrt waste. 

And cometh to his journey’s close ahlengtli, 
fn freshness and no hnsl«;, 

So in the desert of this life for us 

Friendship has made a cool and pleasant spot; 

We shall go {inward to tho journey’s close 
With strength that faileth hot. 

‘ T. A. 

__<c - - 


’ I.ondun. 1 lupi.ian and Ilatl. 


Wit.i.uv IloiiKiiTsosT, 23 tipper Saokville Street, IIuhlin, and 
all Booksellers. • 
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LITERARY GHOULS. 


A PROTEST FROM Tllg OTHER WORM). 

I am a dead author. • 

What I wrote, or how, is unimportant now: I 
dwell ‘in the land where all tiling* .are forgotten.’ 
The reason why I afti permitted ‘xrgain iit complete 
steel’— both as to pen and heart—to reappear in the 
mundane sphere, tlnfnigh the medium of this Journal, 
will be obvious in the following communication. How 
communicated, by tapping, table-moving, or spirit- 
writing, bell ts not me to say, and is irrelevant to the 
subject under consideration. *1 will only solemnly 
attest that the sole devil which has had any hand in 
the matter is the printer's. 

T am dead. Tor me, no more the delays of pub¬ 
lishers, the stupidity oftill-naturc o" reviewers, the 
praise, blame, or curiosity of the public. Into ‘the 
silent land’ my works, whether 4to, Hvo, or 12mo, 
happily do not follow me; I shuffled them all oil' with 
this mortal coil; left them to take their chance of 
surviving me; and may tlicir faults lie on them as 
gently as library dust! 

For my dust, that also is a secondary consider¬ 
ation to me now; yet 1 have a lcimlly feeling for the 
relics of what often hampered mo most terribly during 
life. Occasionally, I wander airily round a certain 
suburban cemetery, to take an amused observation of 
a certain elegant vnse with a marble laurel-wreath at 
top, and underneath an inscription attesting my gfcait 
literary merit, and the irreparable loss which I am to 
society. 

Yet that inconsolable society is gradually ceasing 
to name me, even as ‘Alas, poor Yoriek 1 ’ and shortly 
I shall only be remembered by a faithful household or 
two as ‘ Our poor dear John.’ I am%iot now aslijimod 
of being ‘John,’ and should be well content to see on 
the aforesaid picturesqno^aso only that name and my 
surname, with the dnte of my birth and death—the 
sole facts of moment to me now—(fr perhaps sonic 
modern version of the familiar old epitaph: 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbeare • 

To digg j° dost oncloascd here: 

Blest be man that spares these stones, 

And curst ho he that moves my bones* 

Query, had Shalvspeare any foreboding pf, or did 
he mean any occult* reference to, a certain raee of 
literary gliouls, which, in later ages, delight in exhum¬ 
ing, not the bodies, but the "sojls of dead authors’, 
who, unliko himself, are hapless enough to leave 
behind them any materials for biography? Fortu¬ 
nate Will! whose ‘ second-best bed,’ left to thy wife 


Anne, is the sole clue to thy matrimonial histpry—. 
whose few scribbled signatures are thy only auto¬ 
graphs extant—who tookest no %teps whatever to 
make thy life known to posterity, hut wnsfc content 
to lie down and sleep lry*Avon side, leaving only that 
sacred dust, and a lew uneonsidered trifles of chiefly 
manuscript plays, which lflive made for thee an earthly 
immortality! | 

It was reserved for the resurrectionists of modern 
times to do worse than Shakspoiire’s curse dcpfecates 
—to dig up, not the bones, but the memories of the 
departed great; exposing them like mummies unde.r 
a glass-case, sixpence a peep (namely, three vols. Svo, 
charged twopence each for perusal; may be bad nt 
any circulating library). After winch, all the erities 
in all the reviews and newspapers place them on a sort 
of intellectual dissecting-table, where they are lec¬ 
tured upon learnedly, and anatomised limb by limb, 
muscle by muscle—not at all out of mere curiosity, 
oil, dear no!—hut simply for the good of science and 
tlie benefit ot^mankind. A proceeding vastly interest¬ 
ing and quite unobjectionable—except for any wife 
may chance to find—as has been found—some near 
relative or beloved friend in the inanimate ‘ subject’ 
of Sflrgcon’s Hall. 

I am ineitgl to express myself tlfus, by being the 
elected spokesman of a committee of ghosts, who, in so 
fa. - as spifils can sutler wrong, save from the sorrow¬ 
ful beholding of it, have*bee» wronged 1i#this fashion 
since they left the mortal sphere. Although to us, in 
our celestial Hades, all this clatter about us 

No more disturbs our calm repose 
Than summer evening's latest sigh • 

That shuts the rose; 

still, we deem *t fight, for truth's -cake, that a voice 
fronf the other world should convey ovr opinion 01 ^ 
the matter. • 

We gbide—where, it mattejs not; as space, like 
ting. 1 , belongs only to the flesh. We are often drawn 
together, ns < congeninl # spirits arc, in life and aftew; 
and we conver^p sometfntos of earthly matters, which 
we arc aware of; for to be spirit .tlano implies to know. 
IIow, o» Jinw much we know, I shall not explain, ns 
you will all find it out for yoursfclves at no distant 
day. We rarely speak of our own books—we have 
said our say, nnd done with it—bqt jpe sometimes 
nottftlie books that have been written upon us sinco 
our departure. 

These are of everv sert: from the humble one- 
volume lieirains— compiled by some affectionate heart 
which deemed the loss ns fatal for the world ns for 
itself—to the large and boastful Memoir of somebody 
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who was never heard of till lie beealne a biographee, 
solely, it would appear, for the glorification of'his 
biographer: from fhe plain, honest Life, with nothing 
in Tt. to chronicle except nsA'ul .deeds, or scientific 
researches: and the pathe^cj/VnoZ Memorials!, throw¬ 
ing light upon long-secret griefs and*ended labours, 
down U» the Iicftos oV Reminiscences, Recollections, 
Journals, and Correigflrfdeneesj piled up like sf cairn 
over some unfprtunate—of whom, after all, thfc utmost 
that can be said, is included in a verse by one—whose 
hint /lis.biographer had mugh better have taken — 

Once in the flight'of ages past " 

TUerp lived a man. • And who was he 

MortSk, howe’er thy lot he east. 

That man resembled thee. 

And all that need be told of him—which he has not 
.told of himself, by writings or actions—the bard goes 
on to say— ‘ 

Is tlii#—There lived a man. 

But these ghouls have no respeet to the image of 
man, either spiritually or corporeally. Thpy have 
dragged into the open daylight all our mental nnd 
physical defects; described •minutely our personality, 
living, and in one or two ^stances, the appearance 
of our poor corpses after we were vlegd. Our vibes, 
follies,, sufferings, our family secrets gnd dofnestic 
wrongs, have ‘been alike paraded before the world. 
Truths, half-truths, or two truths so put together as 
tv form a whole falsehood, having been grubbeij, up 
in all directions, and either dovetailed into a ground¬ 
work purely imaginary, or arranged into a mosaic of 
most charming pattern—with the slight drawback 
that the design of it and of our history is entirely 
ovving to our ingenious biographer. 

All this harms us not; hut we regard the matter 
as something sad and strange, which may be harmful 
to authors now living, who, one day, will in their 
turn become ghosts and biographical subjects. 

Thus, suppose wo, who most of us 'parsed our sub¬ 
lunary existence like ordinary men ami women, wrote 
our hooks and published them; lmt for ourselves 
courted peace, privacy, and tl»e faeditativc lift? which 
all true authors love—suppose we had been aware 
that on us/ defunct, a greedy biographer would seize 
—rake up all our doing?, undoings, aifj misdoings; 
record bow we dressed, nnd walked, and atqour din¬ 
ners ^ jot down, in various incorrect forms, which \te 
havepio pow'er 1 to set right, every careless or foolish 
word we said, with our motive for saying it; lure from 
weak, faithless, or indifferent friends our most jfrivjite 
letters, written, perhaps, ns others beside the luckless 
genus irri/ahile do write letters, on the impulse of the 
moment, 6r under thu influence of some accidental 
mooi; call upon all our kindred and aqunintiincc— 
one half of whom knew little of us, and the other half 
never understood^ at all—for cverj possible reminis¬ 
cence concerniilg us. Alack, alack ! had wo suspected 
this, what a living death of apprehension, annoy anee, 
and mistrust would have been ours! And,for the 
result? We should either have doubted our nearest 
aqd dearest, and retired in disgust from the imperti¬ 
nent world, to leave our bon^siinoulderinfc unmolested 
in some African desert or Americafi cave; or we 
should have carefully arranged our whole life with a 
view to posthumous publication. We sl'/Ji/Kl never 
have made a remark without considering how it would 
look in Smith-inna. We should have combed our hair, 
tied our neckcloth, selected pur gowns and gloves, 
strictly for the benefit of posterity. Our very ledgers, 
bouse-aecouijjs, and washing-books, would lmve been 
penned witli an eye to autographs. We should have 
eaten, drank, # and slept, like flj.-s under n tuiubler- 
glass, waiting to be put in amber; or like'strange 
sts, conscious that tfteir destiny is from the Zoolo- 
Gardens to the British Museum. Nay, those 


of us whom a beneficent providence removed from 
the world before tlic development of the present bio¬ 
graphy mania, .would havo trembled lqgt even on the 
slender data attainable concerning them, some literary 
JTnfcssof Owen miglrt put them together, and lgcturc 
on them in the character of extinct animijs. 

This last case is *the least reprehensible. When 
his own generation has died out, and no living being 
can be wounded by any revelations concerning, him; 
when an after-age has decided his permanent position 
'.n letters, and become at once less prejudieed, and.more 
, just with regard to both his faults and his virtues— 
then ttie world has some right to know the main facts 
of an author’s personal history; at least so far as to 
discover whether hir life corresponded with his works, 
w limit makes the works themselves doubly valuable. 
But tliut one whose whole or chief intercourse with 
tho public has been by the pen—who has never put 
himself forward as soldier, politician, or desired any 
of those positions which necessarily make a mail 
public property, should be seized upon as such, the 
minute the breath leaves him, for the entertainment 
of the world—js a proceeding the justice of which 
is certainly, debatable. • 

On the other hand, let us suppose a case in which 
the writings are the one valuable, residuum of a very 
worthless life, during which the unhappy author has 

Known tin; right, and j ct tiie wrong pursued; 

wherein, from weakness, wickedness, or folly, his 
career as a man furnishes no possible example to 
•posterity, except to wonder how he ever could havo 
written as beautifully as tie did. 

Take, for instance, Jlermion, whose worldty name, 
did I give it, would be recognised as one for years 
incensed witli *ino8t odorotfs idolatry. What was 
Ilermion ? A wild handsome young aristocrat, 
stuffed full with that passionate egotism and inor¬ 
dinate love of approbation which is the bane of many 
second-rate, of a few even first-rate geniuses. Con¬ 
sequently obnoxious to most men—though, because 
they only beheld the fair side of his character, adored 
by numerous women; till, whipped on one cheek, 
and caressed on the other, and maddened within by 
all the temptations of tiie world, the flesh, and the 
devil—this poet, this demigod, who lived not long 
enough to know himself a fool, ay, and somewhat of 
a wretch to boot, was found out after his death to be 
both. 

And how ? Because there was no one to say: ‘ He 
is dead, lie shall be buried ; buried altogether, leaving 
to posterity only the best and noblest part of him— 
his writings.’ Therefore, over his corpse biographers 
began to swarm like flies. A fashionable friend, for 
fear of other fashionable friends, suppressing his 
autobiography, which the man himself had carefully 
wrilt/'ii, and whicjli might have had one value—truth 
—puts forth a garbled Life. A sentimental, kindly, 
shallow lady-acquaintance details his Conversations ; 
i other acquaintance, denominated ‘friends’—but he 
! could not have bad one real friend in the world, this 
j wretched Jlermion, who loved only himself—they too, 
in successive years, throng the presb, dilating on his 
privntCfhistory and manner of life—hbw lie starved 
for fear of obesity, how he evioto nobie poetry of 
nights, and talked slang and ribaldry by day; how 
the won hipped bard of half the century was, in 
reality, when you came to be intimate with him, 
a selfish, ( conceited, parsimonious, narrow-minded, 
vacillating, irritable fop. 

Which, in degree,'ne was, and yet a poet; for poets 
ere bht men; yet wag It for the friends, on pretence 
of elevating his memory, to hang up this poor 
battered scarecrow of humanity on a kind of glorified 
gibbet for every crow to peek at, and every passer-by 
to shudder or sneer ? And will their doing so 
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mlYantpge any human beingf Will it not, in those why of indignant youth, when, blindly confounding the 
have not attained the large vision of us immortals, Christianity of a formalist and segii-rotten Church 
create a belief that all ppets must be weak, pflppyish, with the Christianity p< tho Lord Jesus, lie dubbed 
egotistical, because this’undoubtedly great poet was himself atheist, to shew Isis abhorrence of both. Poor 
so? Will they not be led to think tliat poetry itself Spiridion !—yet«any one Studying his life, which, with 
must be a b’eautiful lie, because,a man could sit in al^ its faults, was so pure, tmsejtah, gcue*/ms—so 
the quiet dead of night, writing out of the inmost essentially tho Christlike life‘o£ ; love—making*vren‘ 
depths of his nature his'best, truest self, tilings bis eneftites love him,ns soon as they came to know- 
worthy of it and him—yet rise up next day, put on him—cannot but acknowledge that many a saintly 
his wpnk, foul, conceited self, and persuade short- < bishop has been, practically. less of a Christian Ijian he. 
sighted people that that was the real Ilermion after Buj; why write his life at all? Why expose the 
t all ? Alas I that for this man, who, like many another inferable arcana of is luckless marriage—a disorderly 
’ man, was tormented with two warrjng natures in his home ‘-’—which many a man has to sutifr/thongh lie 
heart—there was no influence strong enough to make is fortunately not written about. Why uufold evAy 
him * • writhing of the diseased restlessness and melancholy, 

Throw away the worser half of it, * that constitute a phase of mental development, 

And live the purer with the other half. which almost every sensitive nature is doomed to • 

And so he died ; and a fine carrion-feast lias he made *? !,S3 through during youth; until the fevers and 
for biographers ever since. • despairs gradually wear > themselves out, and the 

So lias liia contemporary,# who, among ns ghosts, J 11 . J ^ u *l ^ 00 ^ a back °n lim old self—which, having 
strangely surprised to find himself immortal, happily been outlived,.lifts never been chronicled— 

with a curious mixture of wonder and pity, that 
Came wandering by, • makes him tolerant and hopeful for all others going 

A shadow like an angel, with Might haif through the same ordeal. . But, in the midst of those 

Dabbled in blood red-kot plough-jhnrcs, Spiridion died, 

and salt sea-brine. * Yet ainderstanri us. We ghosts dcTnot wish t<j lay 

A sapient journal, whose comments on us departed an embargo oil all biographies: thereby annihilating 
often amuse us mightily in the upper sphere, asserts, thy natural wish of the liutnan heart to be reincm- 
notieing the last of the numerous memorials of bered after jleath a little, and causing the wortli and 
Spiridion, ‘that it supplies rcrjfcons why a complete beauty of good men’s histories to bo indeed 
life of him never can be, perhaps never ought to be, a interred with their bones, 

written * I 

I put it to the conscience of mortals, whether ‘a ' Not so. 'Everythingtliat is great abd noble, virtuous 


Interred with their bones. 


complete life* of any human being can bo written, 
except by the pen of the tacording angftl? 

If it be so difficult for a biographer to get at the 
simplest, most patent facts in bis author’s career, 
how shall lie discover the life in full, inner and outer, 
and paint it clearly, honestly, capably—cramped by 
no prejudices, hesitating at no revelations, both able 
and willing to shew forth undisguisedly the wllVfle 
man? How, even if lie wished, can he do this, unless 


Not so. 'Everythingthat is great ahd noble, virtuous 
and heroic in any author's, life—in tiie life of any 
man or woman—by all means, after a decent time liaB 
elapsed, let it he faithfully related, for the comfort, 
instruction, and example of later generations. The 
world lias a right to hear and exact sucli chronicles of 
its generations g»ne by. * 

But let us tie chronicled not as authors, because 
we have written a book or so wortli rending, but 
because* we have livjil a life worth remembering— 


he were tlie man's alter ego, sufficiently understanding I * bc s j HI T ol which will have a beneficial influence on 
all his peculiarities to place his character in its true ! Iivc ' s J' et “> come. lf «"y in <' enfe upon or 

light before the world ? saintly odour* arising froin our mortal duet can 

And was there over, in his lifetime, any alter ego r, a<;U and <loli t- r|,t us >>’ <>ur immortality, H must bc 
who thus thoroughly understood Spiridion ? t!rl9 to ftmow that neitlicr our doings nor our 

Unaccountable ns it may be, it is no less true, that springs have been altogether in vain/ *And fdt- all 
most poets aro all their days more or less children, that concerning us was purely pegmnal, in noways 


and want taking care of like children. The menu 
divinior seems to unfit them partially for the hard 
necessities of life, unless, as is sometimes—would it 
were opener!—the case, their moral conscientiousness 
is strong enough to force them to acquire qualities 
not innate or coexistent with what is termed ‘the 
poetic temperament’—namely, prudence, forethought, 
common-sonBe; that solid wisdom which, in the sum 
of life, outweighs all geuiut. 

This, Spiridion never had. How the busy world, 
deep in counter and merchandise, houses and lands, 
thrusts its hands into its pockets, and laughs over 
the picture of the beardless youth and his baby-wife, 


differing from the rest of our species—which can 
neiflicr ‘point a moral ’ nor ‘ mlorn a tale,’ hut only 
minister to an idht and prurient curiosity—iu charity’s 
name, let it bc buried with us. » 

Ili-re, in this abode of calm, where the strongest 
puli'of fame cannot send a single ripple across the sea 
of eternity, we gliqfts wish it were iwtter understood, 
that,show ever great our writings, wfi surselves were 
but human, and no more was to be expected of ustlian* 
struggling humanity can achieve; that our genius 
was an fteeidental quality, in noways exempting us 
front the temptations, fjny more than exonerating us 
from the duties, of our kind; that, if we erred, it 


UK- UHilunr ui nuc nuanmoo juum ifUU JIJ& UitUVWllt?. - - -» - • » ti t 

running from place to place, intending at each charm- l Wils n ot °nr ttei’iys, but our miserable human nature 
ing spot to stay ‘for cwtr.’ How afterwards, when he ! t,iat overcame us, as it does other-men. We claim 
had broken laws, creeds, and women’s hearts, it turns I for 0,1 r .memories neither iftore nor Jess tl.an the 
disgusted from the poor poet—living contentedly a : immunities granted to others not* author; namely, 
life as idle and fickle as tliat of a meadow butterfly; t,iat > exce P t for some . £ rcat bl : neflt tu tb ? rac *. 

vet, with one or twAsail exceptions, alnrost as harmless, f 01 ’ bavo ■Mnioro right to drag a man s history, faiv 
Utterly incomprehensible, to any respcctabfe gentle- or ^ u ’ out J be merciful shadows o l the tomb, than 
man coming home at six r.M. piftcisely to his three you have to dig up and sell Ins dead body, to be 
courses, is the portrait drawn oflnir Spiridion’ staiMingJ exhibited in a penny peep-show at Bartholomew Fair, 
reading a whole day long witli his untasted cold meat ^ be * rue nlannor d ealin^[ with the dead at all times 
beside him—then starling, with a girlish blush: ‘Bless Sliakspeare seems to nidicato wlien he teakes Queen 


beside him—then starling, with a girlish blush: ‘Bless 
me, I must have forgotten my dinner! ’ 

And worse ttyn incomprehensible—altogether hate¬ 
ful, and anathema maranatha—is the daring blasphemy 


Katherine say of VVolsey: * 

Yet thus far, Griffiths, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with fharity. 
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She would not criticise her bitterest enemy, after lie 
was no more, without the apology, .‘ Give me leave.’ 
It would be well'-if some biographers I could name 
had been as tender and wotnahiy- 

And this brings me to specie a word on the part of 
gome gentle ghnpis among us, whe, inasmuch as 
womejy aaturally -brink frfiin publicity more than 
lnenfliave bet'n lluMnoro sorely aggrieved. J refer 
not to thoso .who, conscious of Jiving always in the 
publiu eye, designedly left their Dial ies, &c., behind 
them, elegantly and artistically arranged—a little 
couleur de rose may be-*-on the principle that 

One woH^l-not look quitcTrightful when one’s dead, 

but still vastly atnusing; and no doubt an appre¬ 
ciative public made itself very merry over these dead 
women, whoso life was a perpetual pose plasliqnc, and 
"who took care to die in the most graceful of attitudes. 
They have had their desire; though every one of them 
may be wise enough to be ashamed of it now. 

But for others who lived naturally, painfully, finding 
the burden of existence quite'hard enough of itself, 
without taking heed as to how it would appear as a 
picture for future biographers—who arranged no 
materials, kept no intentional records, and evidently 
had not the slightest notion of ever being made f itfto a 
book<~>-thc easy is widely dillerent. f 

The generality of female authors do not desire, 
living or dead, to be made into a public spectacle. 
Something in womanhood instinctively revolts from 
it—as it would from caressing its dearest friends at a 
railway station, or performing its toilet in the open 
air. Women's domestic ways, actions, and amotions 
are so much more demonstrative, and, at thu same 
time, more reticent than lneu’s, that to tear the veil 
from their lives seems a far more cruel wrong. 

And in many instances even to do it, is most 
difficult. The true key to feminine nature is so 
delicate so hidden, that it is all but impossible to find 
it. Thus, in nearly all female biographies current 
of later years, we feel by instinct that not one half of 
the life is unfolded—that much which would reconcile 
jarring mysteries, and harmonise- the whole, has either 
never been discovered, or if discovered, is necessarily 
suppressed] Whether or not it be so with men— 
there probably never is written an absolutely true 
life of any woman; for the simple reason, that the 
intrifacies of female nature are incomprehensible 
except to a woman; and any biographer of real 
womanly feeling, if even she found them out, would 
never dream of publishing them. 

Take, for example, one of thq most touching 
memoirs of modern times—the subject of which was a 
shy,, timid, suffering being, utterly uuknov a, except 
through her books, until she died. Death—waiting 
but for the crowding of a long-sad life with one drop 
of happiness—took her suddenly away in the prime of 
,her years. Now, the public thirsts with curiosity 
about her; now publishers foresee that any fragment 
concerning her is sura to sell; now her few, friends 
und fewer acquaintance discover that they .had 
entertained an angel unawares; and eagerly rack their 
memories for all possible mqmoriah of hl-r. 

So, a Life. is written—carcfulljf delicately, and 
honestly, with due regard to the feelings of the 
living and the cherished memory of the dondf written 
as tcnderl} and wisely as such a Life could possibly 
have been written; but—it ought never Jo have been 
written at ay. ^for what is the result of it? 

A creature, so reserved by nature that the ordinary 
attention of ( gociety to a ‘celebrated author’was abhor¬ 
rent to her* making her sltfink with actual pain, is, 
after death, exposed openly to tipi world; her innermost 
thoughts, woTds, and actions displayed her letters, 
written in the anguish of religious doubt, or family 
affliction, or intolerable bodily pain, printed and 


published, for tlm aniusqment of every careless or 
sarcastic eye; her books analysed, in order to appor¬ 
tion fictitious characters among real originals, and try 
to extract from tho imagination the history of the 
heart. Every misfortune, error, nnd disgrace of her 
kindred, which you feel sure the woman herself 
would have concealed to the last extremity of sacred 
endurance, is trumpeted, out to a harsh, cynical, 
or indifferent world—of which tho tender-hearted 
portion can but feel instinctively one emotion: ‘ For 
Charity’s sake—for the dond woman’s sake—leave the 
whole history untold. Cover it up! let her name and 
her liboks live, but let her life and its sorrows be i 
heard of no more.’» 

For, after all, what moral is gained from it?—a 
chronicle so sad, so incomplete, that apparently it 
docs not ‘justify the ways of God to man.’ To 
mortals, on.whom its page closed with that last pitiful 
sigh of hers—‘ Am I going to die, when we have been 
so happy ? ’—it can administer no possible lesson 
except of tacit, hopeless endurance. Many similar 
lives there arc—of which we on the other side tho 
grave are along permitted to see the binding up of the 
broken wob—the solution of all dark mysteries in tho 
clear light of eternity: hut such lives ought never to 
he written. It is impossible that any human being 
can write them, fairly and fully; and to attempt 
doing so incompletely, is profanity towards ghosts and 
men, as well as towards the Father of both. 

‘I would not have used any living creature as some 
of my dear friends have used me,’ said, in the soft 
-utterance of the unknown world, this gentle ghost of 
whom I am speaking; ‘ 1 would not, even bail my cor¬ 
respondent been so foolish as to put her heart in her 
letters, have after her death nut it also into print. I 
would have done with all hei intimate correspondence 
as a friend of mine, estranged, yet soon to be regained 
—is wise and tender enough to do with hers—burned 
it. All the publishers and public in tho world 
hammering at my doors should never have torn my 
friend’s secrets out of my heart. 1 would have had 
alT things done for her, dead, exactly ns would have 
been done by her, living. Not one breath of the 
idle curiosity which she hated during life, should 
have been allowed to expend itself over her tomb. 
But it harms not me,’ said the silver voice, speaking 
calmly, us if of another person—and breaking up the 
circle from which, 1, the appointed delegate, give 
this communication. ‘My body sleeps in peace 
among my moorlands, and I live liere—and in the 
one true heart that loved me.’ 

And then—as one of your poets, still in the flesh, 
tries to describe, painting the world which he knows 
not yet, but shall know— .v. 

Her face 

Glowed as I looked at her. 

,, She loeked-her lips—she left mo where I stood. 

' Glory t- God,’ she sang, and passed afar, 

Tliridiling the somhre-hoskage of the wood 

Towards the morning-star. 

[We print tire foregoing article—to say nothing of 
our esteem for the accomplished author—on account 
of its suggestiveuess, and the germ of truth it con¬ 
tains ; but we would not he supposed to endorse its 
opinions in their whole extent. % To do so would be to 
condemn utterly a popular and important department 
of literature, to cut off the sources of biography and 
history, and buryin the grave the materials that in the 
hands of the skilful are used for developing the science 
of human nature. Authors do not belong less to the 
world than kings; their influence is more extensive 
•and Inore lasting, and’ they are en titled to no im¬ 
munity from the interest or curiosity of xnen. Our 
inquiries into their lives may, of course, sometimes 
involve mistakes, or give currency to calumnies; but 
that is all tho more reason why inquiry should not 
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rest. In the end, it will bo suocessl'ul whore success 
is of any general importance; and the individual 
risk, or the possible delay, should not be grudged by 
those fine spiAts Unit address themselves to man¬ 
kind. At unyrato, whatever errors may arise, what¬ 
ever private feelings may bo outraged, whatever 
eloquent rerfionstrances may be published, the thing 
will still go on, for it depends* on a principle in 
human nature: our Boswells will still be read with 
a luxurious feeling of enjqymint and admiration, and 
our Gaskells will still command our interest and our, 
tears.—E d. C. J.} * 

- - - - - • ——— i - 

THE MAN OF TWO SHADOWS. 

Srn\£cra and fantastical superstitions are confined 
to no part of the world; they flourish wii.iiu /he 
tropics, they locate themselves in the arctic and 
antarctic circles, and they are perfectly familiar to 
all the inhabitants of the temperate zone. If, how¬ 
ever, they have any favourite residence, it is 
assuredly in Africa, where* from time immemorial, 
they have reigned paramount over all classes of the 
population. In other parts of the warld, especially 
whole men afli'ct to bo oivihsctH* they Svho liaic 
enjoyed the advantages of education laugh when 
they meet together at everything denominated 
superstitious; but when they lay aside their mul¬ 
titudinous exislonec, become individuals again, walk 
home along tree-arched lanes, traverse midnight 
churchyards, and retire to ltd'll alone, by one dim 
rushlight, in a room high up m some ancient build¬ 
ing, rocked and shaken by the all-haunting winds,* 
they often glide hack into timorous infancy, and 
shiver as they pull the sheets over their faces. 

This I say hv way of.jpology for Ifie two miphilo- 
sophieal individuals who figure in the adventure 
described in the following narisitive. They belong 
to a tribe of Arabs who encamped many jears ago 
on the banks of the Upper Nile. The country in the 
whole neighbourhood is almost beyond imagination 
wild, llocks naked, splintered, and precipitous fise 
on one side of the river to a great height, and arc 
penetrated here and thcie by gorges so narrow and 
tortuous, that in some places the sun’s rays never, 
during tile whole day, illuminate their depths. On 
the stream’s other hank, golden sand in billowy 
eminences stretches away interminably. Close’ to 
the water on both sides there is a strip of vegetation 
green as a pre-Haphaelito picture, and broken and 
diversified with singular beauty. On one particular 
point, the Libyan bank projects a little into the 
stream; and as you stand on this projection about 
the middle of the afternoon, and look directly south¬ 
ward* your eye catches a glimpse of a landscape 
which you have some difficulty in persuading your¬ 
self longs to this woild. Through a gap in the 
mountains, which appears much narrower tliais it is, 
since it permits the passage of the vast Nile, you 
behold a valley warm with sunlight, beautified with 
a broad expanse of water, looking like a fairy lake 
with patches of green-sward, here fiat, there sloping 
and undulating, dotted with copses of mimosas, 
tamarisks, henna, rhododendrons, silk-trees, paliua 
ehristi, and an abundance of nameless flowering 
shrubs ; and overhead, the majestic date-palm flutter¬ 
ing its long leaves ns a tall maiden flutters her veil in 
the soft breeze. Here and there, crest fog small 
eminences, the nfcy cupolas of the tombs of holy men 
are seen betweeir t|ie foliage ; aneb the whole stands 
relieved, like a landscape on c.yivns, against a chain 
of rose-coloured mountains, .throwing ujv confusedly 
their jagged pinnacles into t(fe«blue. • 

Tlie Arabs from the desert never encamp in the 
cultivated country, blit on the sandy edge close to it. 
At the time I speak of, the tents were many, and 


stood pitched in .an imftiense semicircle facing the 
cast,, and projecting its horns on either side to the 
very verge of the palm-droves. The chief of this 
encampment—a man with green turban, to mark his 
descent from the Propnyt—had a daughter named 
Selim a (I wish the Ara’Jsdiad more variety in their 
names); nnd antong the youtji of the tribe there was 
orlfe who rejoiced in the same, of ton Saffitr.* *^t was 
the misfortune of this young* Wan that he liaifho* 
relatives. How lie finind his way into iho tribe, the 
chief only knew, if, indeed, lie did. Yet Ibn Saffar 
was generally respected, because, as snmq believed, he 
" ■ > Descended from the people of the .Jinn, or, as 
others thought, cairn? far away from IVrsig, where— 
in the mountains especially there arc people with 
Hue eyes, nnd hair of the colour of "old. This 6as 
Ibn Snfliir’s case; and instead of shaving his head 
like the children of the Arabs, he sulU-red his long 
locks to escape from beneath a light embroidered cap,* 
and to descend in waving masses over his shoulders. 
Abou Bernalc, the chief, though friendly towards this 
young man—who possessed neither sheep nor camels, 
but went forth with bis spear into the desert, where 
lie hunted lions and hyenas, and often came back 
laden with their skins tfl the camp—was still very 
anxious that no intinuujr should grow up hetwoon 
hirii and his slaughter Salima. Iwir this he had 
doubtless his, own reasons; but the girl had •eyes, 
and looked with ad mi ration on the beauty of 
Ibn Sailin'. It is true he was not gentle. His 
fieri*' eyes flashed habitually with mi expression of 
cruelty; his short upper lip curled with disdain; 
and lie appeared to be always eager to engage in 
conflict. Yet, as often as be caiwi into the presence 
of the daughter of Alidu Bernak, all his fierceness 
tor.sook him, and lie sat at her feet as gentle as a 
gazelle. All his countenance wore a serene aspect, and 
Jiis eyes were tinted like the light of the evening-star, 
lie talked to her often of regions lying beyond the Batir 
el Ko^un and the Shat el Arab, where the mountains 
are clothed lAtl! trees, when* lnight rivers rush down 
impetuously from the rocks, and where the believers 
in El ( Islam inhabit magnificent cities like those 
which the unlieliovefs ai old times have left in ruins 
on file banks of the Lower Nile. Seliina’s imagina¬ 
tion was inflamed by these accounts; %o that she 
often wislied*to take a lleut dromedary anil journey 
towards /lie rising sun, citlierVnlone or in company 
with Ihu Ha/Kir, wlimit she loved with a trembling 
love, because he seemed to her a man oftmotlies race, 
of otficr beliefs and other feelings; who sympathise!} 
with nothing in tjio valley but her. 

Often and often as they sat together, Ibn Saflhr’s 
face appeared to bo transfigured, but whether by 
good or evil t motions, she could not All. ,Somo 
violent struggle appeared to be going on in his mind. 
Paleness, accompanied by big drops of sweat, came 
ovoj him ; his eyelids drooped, and his whole figure * 
appeared to be bent with premature bhl age’. The)}, 
the fit being over, his face Hushed, his eyes grew 
doubly bright, and tears as of rapture stood ilk them. 
Tljese appearances, however, were painful ns they 
were mysterious to Sdfmin; but she feared to question 
him respecting them, for there was a loftiness in his 
manner, and ii'4one of authority in Jiis voice, which 
entirely overawed her. • 

Once‘fit the broad daylight, xylien the sun was a 
full hour from the summit of the arch <*f noon, they 
walked 1 together to the banks of the liver. Why did 
ffclima start? why dyl she seize Ibn/dalfar’s arm? 
wiiy did she look so fearfully into liis face ? wly did 
her own become so deadly pale? why.did her limbs 
tremble, and almost refuse to support’her weight? 
There, high up on t?%e bank, was the cause. 

‘ Look jft ijt 1’ she exclaimed to Ibn Saflhr; ‘ we are 
haunted, or the place is haunted. See, there arc two 
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shadows, which appear like mine and yours, moving 
high up there upon the bank! Tliey must proceed 
from individuals moving invisibly above our heads. 
Oh, Jim Siftiir, explain to me this mystery, for you 
belong to the people of. the Jjjtp, and there is nothing 
tluit is hidden from you !’ * 1 

For n moment the y oung than couldtmalce no reply; 
but the fJtpressio^ of his countenance was terribly, 
nn'W^ appeared tojjo labouring to suppress some 
emotion too violent to be described by wonlA 

‘Who has whispered to you, Sclima,’ lie at length 
inquired, with as much calmness as he could command, 
‘ the falsehood that I belpng to the people of the Jvin ? ’ 
‘I know not,’ answered the maiden; ‘hut I have 
heard amfog the women *of the trihe ninny things 
respecting you; and among others, the suspi'-ion that 
you are not onooflhe descendants of Adam.’ 

‘Selima,’ lie said, ‘you are not sincere with me. It 
«.,is Abou Bcrnak, it is your father wlm has poured 
this calumny like poison into*your mind.’ 

‘ You wrong my father,’ exclaimed Sclima, the 
spirit of the Arabs rising in her breast—‘you wrong 
my father. He is incapable «of calumny, as he is 
incapatile of everything base. The blood of the 
Prophet is in his veins, aqd in my veins, too, Ibn 
SafTar. No man, therefore, shall speak to mu of 
anything like falsehood in "the chief of my house; 
and jf you lia^b no connection with AfreAs, or 
the people of‘the Jinn, nyilaiu to mt? why we are 
haunted, and why yomlei shadows pursue us, aryl 
hover over us, while our own rest here beside us on 
tfie sunny bank.’ 

‘Is it for me,’ inquired her lover, ‘to explain the 
mysteries of the creation of Clod? 1 am agitated, 
like you, by those Shadows; but 1 do not say to you. 
Selima, account for that appearance, or L would 
suspect you of being an Afreet or a Jinneyet. If the 
place is haunted, let us meet here no mure; there are 
other walks as beautiful, and the majestic Nile flows 
to the north and to the south, and we can come down 
to it anywhere, and speak together, and ^e 1 nippy.’ 

‘ Nay,’ answered Selima, 1 1 will meet you nowhere 
but here, and you must tell me why we arc followed 
by shadows other than our own.’ i < 

1 1 cannot,’ answered lbn Sailor. , 

‘It must,be so,’observed Selima moodily. ‘I am 
disturbed by the fear tluityou belong toC.hu people of 

the Jinn, and I swear fo you by the Prophet’- 

Ibn Saifar put liishimd on her mouth. r ' Do nftl 
sweait Selimy, <1 conjure you.” I am not acquainted 
with the secrets of,God.’ 

Selima retreated a step or two, and then sa/.l: ‘ T 
swear by the Prophet I will never be your wife until 
yon explain to me the mystery of the‘two shadows.’ 

They then separated, Selima to her father’s tent, 
and lbn Saffar to wander in the desert. 'I hey met 
no more for many days, because Sclima avoided her 
. lover, whom she began to regard \*itli superstitious 
dread. Meanwhile, lie was plunged in deep nfflic&on. 
because he loved her with unbounded love, and would 
have sacrificed his life to render her happy'. He 
therefore took an instalment of music, and til nt 
the fall of night to the river’s ,ide, and, sitting doWn 
among the rocks, sang to himsplf a melaieholy song, 
while his tears fell on the iiistrumejf* as he touched 
its strings. He compared his life to the mists which 
lmng upon the mountains of Kurdistan, which are 
touched and f reudered beautiful by the sun’s*first rays, 
but speedily melt and disappear, and leave no trace of 
their existence on the blue ether—to a fourfiuin whijjli 
springs up in the 'desert, and bfibHea (ind sparkles for 
a wRjle in the morning light, but is overwhelmed 
by the first sand-storm, and concealed from mankind 
for ever- - to a shooting-star ‘whfoli emerges from tiie 
depths of the sky, and describes a bright trade through 
the heavens, but, just n» it begins to attract the gazo 


of men, is extinguished by the breath of Eblis, and 
forgotten by all beholders. The moon had risen as he 
aang. Presently, he laid aside his instrument and 
smote upon his breast, and said aloud 

‘ Woe is mo — the light that had begun to dawn 
upon mp soul is changed into darkness. The daughter 
of Abou Bernak is devoured by suspicions, and hath 
ceased to love me. «Verily the days of my exile are 
drawing townrds a close ujid I shall return whence t 
came, unloved and unblessed. What then?. It is 
written, and I must be numbered among thoso who 
Sire unfortunate.’ , . 

* Nay, Ibn Saffar,’ murmured a sweet voice beside 
him ; lyou accuse me unjustly. God is my witness, I < 
love you like my mvn soul, but fears, the nature of 
which I need not speak of, oppress and overwhelm me.’ 

The young man arftse and bowed before her, and 
saiil: 

1 This is the action of one wdiosc nature is bene¬ 
ficent. Let us walk together along the river.’ 

‘ Yes,’ site replied, 1 let us go to our own place of 
meeting. Tt may be there will bo no shadows there 
to-niglit; the moon is at the full, and floods the whole 
earth with beauty.’ 

They repaired lq.their favourite walk; but Selima’s 
eye, instead of resting as it was wont on the face of her 
lover, sought among the shrub% and the grass, and 
the sands, the fearful shadows which were never absent 
from her mind. Did her eyes deceive her? No! 
there they were, faifiler, more indefinite, and indis¬ 
tinct; hut yet, there they were, moving ns tliey 
moved, standing still alien they stopped, mimicking 
sail their gestures, and appearing to put on every 
moment a mine threatening aspect! What was to be 
done? Selinia’s soul was petrified with terror, and 
Ibn Saff.ir in the greatest perplexity found no words 
in which to expfess his affliction and astonishment. 

‘ Verily,’ lie said, ‘^two individuals from among the 
people of the Jinn arc walking over our heads, tread¬ 
ing invisibly the soft air, but casting shadows never¬ 
theless, which prove them to be solid substances, which 
the rays of neither sun nor moon can pass through.’ 

.Selima made no reply’, but gazing with strong 
apprehension at her lover for a few moments, darted 
away towards the encampment, leaving him in doubt 
whether lie should quit the valley' for ever, or bury 
his sorrows in the mighty river before him. By 
degrees, wiser thoughts came over his mind. Ho 
pondered on his situation, on the causes which had 
brought him thither, on Selima’s character and on his 
own It lias been said by travellers that there is 
a mystic music in the Nile, which, ns you sit and 
listen to it, enters your sou), and diffuses its own 
tranquillity over your whole mind. There may, in 
fact, be a supernatural power in that ancient am] half- 
fabulous stream. It rises no one knows where, it 
is augmented no one knows how, it flows through 
deserfs without feetiliting them, through a land«of its 
own creation, without apparently losing a particle of 
its volume, and as it descends with soft murmurs 
townrds the sea, it appears to be conscious that it 
bears the primitive legends of a whole continent on its 
surface. 

Ibn Saffar gazed at it with feelings little suited to 
a believqr in HI Islam. It is one of the' properties of 
the Nile to act irresistibly upon, the imaginations of 
those who behold it, and to infirae into them some- 
tiling like the superstition of the ancient mummy- 
makers. Ibn Saffar was young*, with a fervid 
fancy, artd fierce, ungovernable passions; wild pro¬ 
jects throilged Ins brain; lie firmed and rejected 
many resolutions, and his thoughts were fast drifting 
hjm towards a desperate, and perhaps disastrous 
enterprise, when he beheld a dervis approaching him 
from the south. 

‘Verily, O dervis,’ exclaimed the young man, 
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‘yon are come to deliver me frpm extreme perplexity. ‘Blessed be God!* ^claimed Selima, ‘who lins 


l’ Jclain 


I will relate to you my oil ventures, and describe to made such wonders and marvels upon the earth; 
you rfty case, and the wisdom you have acquired by and bless you* my fattier, since your wisdom has 


‘Be content,’ said the dervis. ‘Abou Bernak 

will not refuse her to yoq when he knows ’- 

■ i.ut lie shall give her to mo, O de'ry'is, before he 
knows anything hut that I love, her, and will 4iave 


walking to and fro over the earth, will enable you to removed an obsta.de ’—r/ . » 

dispel the doubts and*suspicions of one wlio is dear* Witli the modesty otfiw Arab maiden, she left the 

to me.’ ' sentence unfinished. Ijn,Sulfur completed it. 

The dervss seated himself upon a stone and replied: ‘Yes, O itervis,’ )To said, ‘.you have indeed 

‘Say on, my son; I am attentive.’ semoved an obstacle tq the* unit n and happiness of 

The lover then related* all that had befallen him two hearts, winch nothing earth shad krPp 
among; the tribes of the Arabs, and the relation in asunder. Selima is mine; and with tli/8 broadsword,’ 
which he stood towards the- daughter of Aboil lie added, drawing ids scimitar, ‘ I will vindicate iny 
Herdnlc. • * right to her against the v^liolc world.’ , 

‘Young man,'observed the dervis, ‘you have not ‘Be content,’ said the dervis. ‘Abou Bernak 

laid before me the whole truth.’ * will not refuse her to yoq when he knows ’- 

‘I have told you all that heart upon the present • i.ut lie shall give her to mo, O de'ry'is, before he 
matter.’ * . knows any tiling hut that I love, her. and will 4iave 

‘ You are mistaken. It is of consequence to ]jnow her, though all the tribes of.thc MiisIims' should say 
what happened in Diarbekir before you fie.' from nay.’ • 

your father's house; it is of still greater consequence They returned to tl;p camp, where Abou Bernal*; ' 
to know what account you have given of yourself to upon hearing all that had happened, consented, 

Abou Bernak and his daughter; it is of yet greater without any explanation, to bestow his daughter 

moment to ascertain whether an attachment to the upon Ibn Sallar, who then acknowledged ho was a 
creed of the Sufils qualifies you to become the husband prince of the Tcrsiaifs,*w ho, returning after a while 
ofaSooni maiden.’ . to his own country, distinguished himself in buttle, 

Ibn Sulfur stood abashed Ltcfere thesdorvis; his and, under the name <*f Ahmed Shah, founded the 

tongue clung to the roof of bis month; his heart, Dnrani empire. . 

which had never yi*t quailed in the presence of man, *fn his harqm, when, in the evening, he sat down 
sank as he east his eyes upon the earth, and he was upoit the carpet of repose with Selims, he Jook the 
sorely troubled. . very instrument upon which lie hail played among 

‘What I have said,’ observed the dervis, ‘was ithe rocks of the Upper Nile, and laughed and jo’.ed 
only designed to reprove vou^for your half-confidence, abput tig; people of the Jinn and ‘the Man of Two 
Had you been frank, I also should have been frank. Shadows.’ 

I will be so now. Know, then, that I too am % . ____ __ _ . . _ 

Sufii; but wliat I must do in this matter must depend , 1T _ uirn iriaioinm 

upon an interview which I shall have this night with 1 11 11 A 1 K ' ,lA "■ v 

Abou Bernak.’ , § Physiolooicai.lv considered, there appears to be no 

Ibn Safiitr turned his eyes fiercely on tiie holy man. essential difference between the hair and the skin. 


T IT E II A I U-II A*lt VEST. 


‘Do you then intend’- - — , net, ween me skiu anu iiorn, oetween iiorn anu seates, 

‘If I interrupt you,’ observed the dervis mildly, and between scales and feathers; all five are mere 
‘it is only to give you the assurance that I will do modifications of the same thing. Hence, the most 
what is best. Now lead the way to the encampment, charming 'if flue lady-readers, when she disentangles 
and, please God, we shall see what will lnyipcn her luxuriant tresses with a comb, is acting on the 
to-morrow.’ * same chemically composed material with the same 

Exactly au hour before noon on the following day, ehenfically composed,instrument as the bird when 
Selima stood with Ibn Sulfur and the dervis in the ho sets right some •erring feather with his beak, 
middle of the favourite walk on the banks of flic Anatomically viewed, again, the hair v made up of 
Nile. She perceived that tiie number of the shadows a vast nunfber of horny lgmime filled with a pigment 
had been multiplied. which ^hews through its comical integument in the 

‘Take this clod,’ said the dervis, addressing him- 'same manner as it dues through the epidermis of a 
self to Selima, ‘ and cast it into the river, exactly in negro. The bulb or'root of the liAi| rests'upon a 


between the skiu and horn, between horn and scales, 


the spot from which the sun’s imago is reflectedl’ 


reticulated bed of capillary vessels, into which the 


She did so, nnd large ripples arose and moved in pohThring matter passes directly from the blood, 
circles on all sides, and the sun’s disk disappeared on while the hornj- matter is secreted by the capillaries 


tiie mirror of the waters. 

‘ Wow turn round, daughter,’ he said. 


themselves, 'l’his colouring matter has been analysed 
by Liebig, from whose researches it would appear 


She turned round and lo'okcd, and behold, their that it is to an excess of carbon nnd a deficiency of 
own shadows fell beside them upon the pathway, but sulphur and,oxygen on the one hand, and to a defici- 
tiiere were no others. * • cney of carhoiwmd an excess oi Sulphur and oxygeiw 

‘Braise be to Allaiy* exclaimed Ibn Snffar, ‘the o/i tiie other, that the hlHC-hlnck locks of* the North 

poop 1 '; of the .linn are put to flight.’ American squaw, and the beautiful golden tresse# of 

‘ Uismillah 1’murmured Selima,‘it is as you say, the Saxon girl respectively owe their jetty aspect 

O beloved of my soul.’ • and their brightness. An okide of iron has also been 

‘ Wait a while,’ observed the dervis. traced by VauqueKB in the pigment-cells of the 

They wqited. The waters of the Nile again dark-hairld races. ,, 
became tranquil, and brilliant along theirssurface as The astoi.e.iing labour of counting the number of 
polished steel. The? glowing disk of the sun again hairs in heads of four dillyrent'colours—blond, brown, 
became glassed in the stream, and sending up rays black,, 4 ml red—has been successfully performed by 
almost as bright as those which strearmkl from the another German meant, who’ thus ythulnrises the 
burning orb id the sky, threw high upon the bank results: blond, 140,400; brown, 109,440; black, 
shadows almost, as opaque ami definite ns those .102,902* red, 88,740. The scalps he found to be 
produced by the sun itself. pretty nearly equar in weight; 'ana the deficiency 

‘You see, daughter,’ observed the jjervis, ‘what iu. the number of hairs in the brown,'the black, and 
has occasioned your per^luecity. You stahd, ne it the red heads to ho fully counterbalanced by a 
were, between two suns, one below, another above, corresponding iiiqfcajc of bulk m the individual 
auj their beams falling upon you produce the pheno- fibres. • * 

mena uf the double shadow.’ Few things in nature ait less perishable than hair 
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after it* removal from the body. llair shut up for a 
thousand years has been take^j out of Egyptian tombs 
in perfect preservation, as regards both strength nml 
colour. It is. not,' howpve’f, t so durable during life. 
‘It is generally stated,’ sa’ji^ "Mr Hassell, ‘ns an 
undoubted fact, that the h.Vis may become white, or 
turn colourless, linear the influence of Btrong depress¬ 
ing. e'motions, in the course of a single night. 

Tliis singular qliange, iV it does over occur in the* short 
space of time referred to, can onl^ be the result of the 
transmission of a fluid possessing strong bleaching 
propertied along the entire*length of the hair, and 
which is secreted in certain peculiar states of the 
mind.’ si . • 

Afliougst oEier ethnological peculiarities, the colour 
and the texture pf the hair are determined by race: 
latitude and climate afflict them,little, if at all. Dr 
.Prichard, our best authority on this subject, appor¬ 
tions the greater part of the*habitable globe to tbe 
melanin or dnrk-haircd races. The xantho-comie, or 
fair-haired tribes, are almost, on the other hand, con¬ 
fined to the limits of Europe, siqj, within those limits, 
to certain degrees of north latitude. 

The forty-eighth parallel, which cuts off England, 
Belgium, Northern Germany. Scandinavia, and the 
greater part of Russia from fie ethnological map^pf 
Europe, may be t#ken, with considerable aecpracf, as 
the grdirt southern boundary of the fair-kaired races. 
Between the forty-eighth am?the forty-fifth parallels, 
again, there is n sort of debatable land of brown liair,' 
in 'which Eranee, Switzerland, part of l'ieilmotit, 
Bohemia, and part of Austria Proper, nearly the whole 
of Hungary, and the Asiatic dominions of the czar to 
the nortli of the Circassian line, fall to bo included. 
Spain, Naples, and Turkey are the seats of the 
genuine dark-lmirod races; ‘so that, in fact, taking 
Europe broadly from nortli to south, its peoples pre¬ 
sent in the colour of their hair a perfect gradation— 
the light-flaxen of the colder latitudes deepening by 
imperceptible degrees into the bluc- ( black ol'i the 
Mediterranean shores.’* Not hut then? arc many 
exceptions to these limits. The Celtic and Cymric 
races of Ireland anil the Welsh and Scottish lyouii- 
tains, have black hair in spite (if their northern posi¬ 
tion. The Normans, too, in whatever proportion th'ey 
were originafiy dtfrk, now rank decide^)' amongst 
the black-haired races/ vtliile the Venetian ilun/ie 
still glory in those luxuriant locks whoso’.golden, 
beauty,has been, immortalised .by Titian. Neverthe¬ 
less, tlte general rule, as we shall presently see, is 
sufficiently exact to’ have a practical significant: in 
the eyes of the hair-dealer. , > 

Few persons arc probably aware of*the extent to 
which the traffic in human hair is carried. It lias 
been ascertained that the London hair-mer, bants 
alone import annually no less a quantity than five 
tons. But tho market would lie very'inadequately 
'supplied if dependence were solely placed on cliaire 
clippings. There must be a regular harvest, which 
can be looked forward to at a particular time; and 
ns there are different niai'kcts for black te.i and preen 
tea, for pale brandy and brown brandy, so is there u 
light-haired market distinct from v thc darlc-Jiaired. 

The light liair is exclusively ‘a'Gcrm.tn product. It 
is collected by the agents of a DutelFcompany who 
visit England yearly fur orders. Until nhoufj, fifty 
years ago, light hair, was esteemed above all'others. 
One peeuliar'golden tint was so supremely prized, 
that dealers only produced it to favourite easterners, 
to n 1mm it wan sold at eight shillings an ounce, or 
nearly, doubles tho price of silver. The rich and 
silk-like icxtqvc of this treasured article had its 

------C- 
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attractions for poets and artists as well as traders. 
‘ Sjhakspeare especially,’ sJys ono of our authorities, 
‘ EPems to have delighted in golden liair. “ Her sunny 
locks liunp on her temples like tho eolddn fleece so 
'Bassauio describes Pqrtia in the Merchant of Venice. 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen o/yerona, Julia says of 
Sylvia and herself: “'^Ior liair is auburn, nlirie is per¬ 
fect yellow.” .... Black liair he only mentions twice 
throughout his entire plays', clearly shewing that ho 
imagined light hair to be the peculiar attribute of soft 
t\pd delicate woman. A similar partiality for .this 
colour, touched with the sun, runs, however, through 
tlie gnpit majority of the poets, old Ilonier himself 
for one; and the Jiest painters have seized, with 
the same instinct, .upon golden tresses. A walk 
through any gnllery of old masters will instantly 
settli this point. There is not a single female head in 
tho National Gallery, beginning with those glorious 
studies of heads, the highest ideal of female beauty by 
such an idealist as Correggio, and ending with the 
full-blown blondes of the prodigal Rubens—there is 
not a single black-haired female head amongst them.’ 

Rut all this lias passed away: the dark-brown hair 
of Eranee now rules the market. It. is the opinion of 
those who llavc tbeliest right to offer one on such a 
snhjrct, that tho colour of the liair of the English 
people has deepened in tint within'the last fifty years, 
and that this change is owing to the more frequent 
intermarriages, since the Napoleonic wars, with 
nations nearer to the sunny south. Whether dark 
or light, however, the liair purchased by the dealer 
ij so closely scrutinised, that lie can discriminate 
between tbe German ami the French article by the 
smell alone; nay, lie even claims the power, ‘ when 
Ids nose is in,’ of distinguishing accurately between 
the English, the.Welsh, the,.Irish, ami the Scotch 
commodities. The French dealers are said to ho able 
to detect the difleremts between the liair ‘ raised’ in 
two districts of Central France, not many miles apart, 
by tokens so slight ns would balllc tin: most learned 
of our naturalists and physiologists. 

Bl'i/.'k liair is imported chiefly from Brittany arid 
the south of France, where it is annually collected by 
the agents of a few wholesale Parisian houses. The 
average crops—wo scorn tho imputation of a pun — 
harvested by these firms, amount yearly to upwards of 
two hundred thousand pounds’ weight. The price paid 
for each head of hair ranges from one to fiie francs, 
according to its weight nml beauty ; the former seldom 
rising above a pound, and seldom falling below twelve 
ouncA. The itinerant dealers arc always provided 
with an extensive assortment of ribbons, silks, laces, 
hnberdasliery, and cheap jewellery of various kinds, 
with which they make their purchases as frequently 
as with money. They attend all the fairs and merry¬ 
makings within their circuit, and the singularity and 
novelty of their operations arc wont to strike tra- 
vellcrs’inore than anything else which meets their 
notice. ‘ In various parts of fhe motley crowd,’*snys 
one who had stopped to stare his fill at ono of the 
Breton fairs, ‘ there were three or four different pur¬ 
chasers of this eoiAmodity, who travel the country for 
the purpose of attending the fairs aiyl buying the 
tresses of the peasant-girls,' who seerrij indeed, to 
bring the*articlc to market as Regularly ns pens or 
cabbages. ‘They have particiilarly„fliie hair,’ he con¬ 
tinues, ‘ nml frequently in the greatest abundance. I 
should have thought that female vanity would have 
effectually prevented such n traffic ns this being 
carried to any extent. Blit tlicroi'seemed to be no 
difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful heads of 
hair perfectly willing to .fell. We saw sevyal girls 
sheared, one after tho (filler, like sheep, and an many 
more standing ready for tho shears, with their caps in 
their hands, and their long hair combed out and 
hanging down to their waists. Some of the operators 
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were men, and some women.’ Byltlie fide of the to be the fashion througmut tho middle age*, in spite 
dealen was placed a largdbasket, ifcto which eveiy of the denunciations of lie clergy. Serlo, a Norman 
successive cron of hair, tied up into a wisp by itself prelate of the rfeign of llcnry II., seems, however, to 
was thrown.’* As fqr ns personal beauty is con-! have been wiser in Iiis(fAi^ratiion than the rest of his 
corned, the girls do not lose much by losing their brethren. He could acTTas well as talk. Having on 
hair; for it,is the fashion in Brittany to wear a clyso one occasion brought tho King and his court to a .duo 
cap, which entirely prevents an^ part of tho chorr/nre sense of the iniquity of wcnrqig loftg locks, the crafty 
from being seen, and of course ns totally conceals the churchman secured his *ictor.y on the spot ffv.nuil mg 
want of it. The hair thus obtained is transmitted to a pair'eA shears out of his slfleve, am} clearing the 
the wholesale houses, hy» whom it is dressed, sorted, royal head in a tw-iftkliug. Still, the * abomination’ 
and fold to tho liair-work^rs in the chief towns, u| continued so much the mode, that, in the reign of 
about ten francs per pound. Tho portion of the crop Kicljnrd II., the hair of bflth sexes was nonfilled over 
most suitable for perukes is purchased by a purlieu- the brow by a filljt. Accident at length effected 
lar class of persons, by whom it, is cleaned, curled, wha. threats of excommunication had fuital to bring 
prepared to a certain stage, and sjld to the perukeiers about. A wound in the head received at A tournament 
at a greatly ndvanced price—it may be forty, or it compelled Francis I. to have his -haip cropped. The 
may he eighty francs per pound. Choice heatfc of king’s example was*followe<f by his courtiers, and 
hair, like choice old pictures, or choice old china, soon extended itself to England. Close cropping 
iiave, however, no limit to the price they may occa- became tbe rage; and,‘as Holbein's portraits shew, 
sionally command. , was adopted by women as well as men. 

The peruke itself is at lcyist as old ax tho I’haraolis. But as the hair was shortened, the beard was 
A wig found in tbe temple of Isis at Thebes, is one of fullered to grow long, »l'lio eml of the sixteenth and 
tho Egyptian trophies of our national Museum. Nor, beginning of the seventeenth centuries, indeed, com- 
to judge from the bewigged busts and statues of the prise pur rrrrltni.ee the period of magnificent beards. 
Vatican, would this triumph of tlfb tensor’s art seem Henry’s own was so large and profuse that it has 
to have been unknown to tho luxurious Homans of beujj celebrated in song ;|’ and who does not remember 
the Empire. But before tracing its after-history, we ‘thermit, unfmi heard like a glov*r’s paring-knife,’ 
may turn aside a little to glance at the coiffures of and the deluge on the attire of Bottom? •• 
generations somewhat less sophisticated than those The hair, as we all *lwiow, played an important 
which anticipated the greatest glory of the reign of Symbolic part, in the Civil Wars. The cavaliers of 
the Grand Monarque. • tin? reign*ot’Charles T. reintroduced love-locks; whilst 

Tbe Assyrians, as might have been expected frory the Puritans, to mark their sense of the ‘loatlisomenesso 
the eloquent denunciations of tho Hebrew prophets, of long hair,’ polled even i loser than before. But as 
were dandies of the first-water. A single glance at the hatr lengthened, the heard in its turn was shortened, 
the engravings in Mr Bayard's volumes will shew Peaked beards and moustaches became common, and 


how exquisite were tlfj bossings, tbe plaitines, and continued popular with all save tho straitest sectaries 
the curlings which they lavished oil their hair and till the Restoration gave a blow to the cause, from 
beards, and how unniistnkabfr they ‘exceeded in which it never recovered. 

dyed attire upon their heads* The Greek’s innate This was the era of the reinvention of tho peruke, 
love of beauty saved him from such ostentatious Louis XIIL hqd ascended the throne of his ancestors 


devices. The Greek lady allowed her liair to fall without, a bSaril. but with hair which had never been 
from tbe forehead in a graceful sivc-p round* Ahnt polled from his childhood. Every one concluded 
part of tlie cheek where it melts into the neck, imimylialely that Jhe courtiers, seeing their young 
gathering it up behind into a bow-like ornament king’s long locks, would look upon their own as too 
rilled the A somewhat similar fashion shr’rt; and the conjecture proved correct. Nature 

prevailed amongst the men ; hut their gods they eouhl lie instated if it could not %e foftod, and the 
distinguished liy characteristic variations of the coif- manipulations of the burlier ^leeame a science. For 
fare. ‘Thus the hair of the Phidinn .love in the a time stlie people refused ti> follow the dangerous 
Vatican, which rises in spouts as it were from the example; but the peruke-fever at lejigth became so 
forehead, and then falls in wavy curls, is likjg the universal that, in lfiiJ.I, we find it ragiilg in full fury 
mane of the lion, most majestic and imperial in in England. An entry in I’cpi/S's /Jim;/ marks tho 
appearance. The crisp curls of Hercules, again, date when the epidemic had spread to the middle 
remind us of the short locks between tho horns of classes of society : ‘ November 3 [Hiil.'H. Home, and 
tbe indomitable bull; whilst tho liair of Neptune falls by and bv comes Chapman the periwigg-ninker, and 
down wet and dank like his own sea-weed. The upon my liking it (the wig), without more ado l went 
beautiful flowing locks of Apollo, full and free, up, and then be cut off’ my liaire, which went a little 
represent perpetual youth; and tjio gentle, vagrant, to my heart At present to part with it; but it being 
bewitching tresses of Venus, denote most clearly her over and my periwigg on, I paid *1 1 ini Edmund away" 
peculiar eliaraeteristiessand claims as a divinity of went be with my own liaire to make up another qf; 

Olympus.’f and i by and by went abroad after I had caused all 

The hair of the Homan men was worn short and my nJhids to look upon it, ilpd then concluded it do 
niisp until the decadence of tho Empire, when Com- become me, though Jgne was mightily troubled for 
modus sot the fashion of wearing it long, and my parting with niyaiwii liaire, and so was Besse.’ 
powdering it with gold or mica dust. In tho pro- Perukes grow so ftiVe during the reign of Louis 
vinccs, it was worp Jong liy all but slaves at least XIV., and so’ tmmerous in sige.and form, that ‘the 
as early us tbe time of Cajsar. The head-dress of the face' qppeared only as a small pimple in the midst of 

Homan women was only exceeded in, elaborate a vast B sVa of liair.’ and a technical vocabulary was 

absurdity' by t^at of the queen, Marie Antoinette, framed to guide the uninitiated in their*choice. Tho 
who invented akcoiffure in which were represented most eruijile of modern eoijfrurs might well be puzzled 
•hills ami cnanV.led meadows’—we translate the by such items as these: ‘ Perukes great and little; in 
description for the edifieation*of our lady-readers— folio, in quarto, in thirty-twos; roiuyl, square, and 
‘silvery jglls and foaming tarrents, the \fbll-tfinimed poifited perukes; pudding perukes; butterfly per- 
gardeu and tho English park I* Long liair continued ukes; perukes a deux *et trots martetiux,’ &c. Even 


without a bfuril. but with hair which had never been 
polled from bis childhood. Everv one concluded 


* A Summer in Bi ittnny. Bjr Francis Trollope, 
t Qum/crly Review, lit supi U. 
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See Kali bolt’s Suiiiicnl Songstaml Poems on G.stunir , edited 
for tlic 1’ciTjr Society. 
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children were not exempted * from the infliction of 
wearing these manifold monstrosities. , 

If the Indies were loath topi low the men’s example, 
nnd exchange theif- natural artificial tresses, they 
at all events succeeded, by£m‘en'ns of frizzing and 
piles of laco and ribbons, in building up a coiffure of 
such prodigious alf.itudq as to intercept the view of 
fyjggjajorJ at the opera, and icompel the manager tf» 
refuse admittance to'all who wore such immoderate 
head-gear. So intricate, too, wbre its details, that 
ladies of quality were often under the hands of the 
artiste tiife entire day; and, when engaged to attend 
riduttos on succeeding Evenings, were forced to sleep 
in arm-cliairs for fear of endangering its iinisli! 

Pigtails succeeded perukes in tlio onrlv part cf the 
reign of George J.H'i hut fell, in the last d-cadc of the 
century, before the Gdllo-inanip and Pitt’s tax on 
liair-ppwder. Tliey continued, however, to be the 
bugbear of the soldier till 1«S08, when an order for 
their extermination was issued. The very next day, 
indeed, it was countermanded; but, to the great joy 
of the rank and file, it was tly,-n too late. The author 
of the Costume, of the British Soldier relates that, on one 
occasion at Gibraltar, while this absurd fashion was at 
its height, a field-day was * ordered, and there not 
being sufficient barbers in tip garrison to attend all 
the officers in thorniorning, the juniors wore compelled 
to hav'c their 1 mads dressed overnight, and, so poma¬ 
tumed, powdered, curled, .rfnd clubbed, to sleep as 
well as they could on their faces! ‘ Such wns till- 

rigidity with which certain modes were enforced- in 
the army about this period, that there was kept in the 
adjutant’s office of each regiment a pattern of the 
correct curls, to which the harbor could refer.’ «■ 

The white peruke of the early Georgian era lias 
now completely vanished even from the right reverend 
bench, and is only to he rcui in our courts of law. 
Ilair-powder ins been banished to the servaiits-hall; 
the alpine elevation of the ladies’ head-dress has 
dwindled into ‘bands;’ and the thick and Hewing 
locks of Lawrence's early portraits hail shrunk, in 
the man, to a coiffure, whose simplicity, if not exactly 
after the model of ‘the curled Aniony,’stands n| least 
in advantageous contrast to the hideous devices even 
of sixty years since. ' 

__ .. ___ 

C A/, Jh A It I. 

We parted, djar reader, at.the campanula of the 
Marelmse, wlitre T left you comfortably enjoying yonr 
siesta.; * and now suddenly you arc transported to 
Cagliari, the capital of the Capo di fytto, or southern 
portion of the island of Sardinia, and the sent of 
government. You were no doubt fatigued, after your 
jolting and*jogging over rough roads, and rougher 
mountain-paths; so you were in no mood 10 find 
fault with the aqt'gmmndation at the*one hotel of 
' Cagliari, which even you might liafe been temped 
tj do, had you come straight from one of the palace 
hotels of superb Genoa. Neither did the panic i/uarii'e 
of fleas excite your sensibilities so much at. tliey 
would have done heretofore;. you have become usgd 
to them, or they to yon, wln&i is about the same 
thing; for it is a well-knowu* lhe.t connected with 
their idiosyncrasy, that tliey are cu|f.i’ole of sudden 
attachments to strangers), which, like many either 
sudden attachments, weaken materially tf.i 'better 
acquaintance! Then, as for the gnats, why, positively 
their humming and buzzing lias become your lullaby! 

Neither have yqu any serious fault to find with the 
cuisine; verily* the roasted wild boar and the ragout of 
.quails with wjjieh you were regaled last night, were 
delicious, despite the littlq admixtures T gently 
alluded to. ljpt this morniii;'—«/ sincerely regret to 

* J ourn:il, Xo 234. 


say it—yon were! not quite so well pleased. Think¬ 
ing to have a trglit, and wjJJiout asking or reflecting, 
you most incautiously, nay, most unwisely, ohlered 
a simple- breakfast of cafe au Jait n'sd bread and 
‘'butter. Oh, inadvertent traveller, this land of the flg 
anjl the vine docs not overflow with milk, although, 
indeed, it abounds in honey. Thus your 'treat ended 
in n grimace at sight of the thick sheep’s milk with 
which you spoiled your 'coffee; and the lard-like 
sheep's-miik abomination wijh which you would not 
jpoil your bread. The dairy business is curried on, 
on somewhat peculiar principles here. Hut you ask 
imploringly, is there no cow’s milk ? Is there no 
Cliristiaii-iike cnw’s-milk butter to bo had? Where 
are the cows ? Wliere, indeed ! 

Cows are myths* in Sardinia, nnd so are c(lives, 
though oxen are to be seen every hour. Solve this 
how you will, I never could. But while you are 
having some addition made to your meagre break¬ 
fast, let me tell you something about the place. In 
the first place, Cagliari Is almost of sufficient anti¬ 
quity to satisfy .Jonathan Oidhiick himself, as it was 
founded by a colony from ancient Greece. It is, as 
you may perceive, built on a conical bill, commanding 
a most Jovd.y and spacious bay. The part of the town 
on the summit of the hill—where you now are—is 
called the Gastello, and is at onto the most ancient 
and the most aristocratic portion of it. During the 
middle ages, the Costello comprised the whole city; 
but subsequently, the part called the Marina, stretch¬ 
ing downward to the se,',i; and the suburbs, Stampacc, 
on the western, and Vilhuiuova oil the eastern side, 
nave been successively subjoined. Those three largo 
square towers, which are so conspicuously situated, 
are considered to be fine specimens of l’isan arr, and 
form enduring monuments oi,the Pisan occupation of 
the island. But do you hear that dank, dank ? Ah, 
'tis the poor galley shiu* sweeping away yesterday's 
accumulations, positively heaped up at eacii door¬ 
way. The narrow ill-paved streets become, in very 
truth, agdicral receptacle. Witness the lady’s-maid 
at tjjp opposite balcony coolly shaking the linen, and 
generously adding her quota to the commonwealth of 
lleas. 

Nice custom, certainly; but you are early this 
morning; it is like having a peep behind scenes, and 
by and by you will got used to all and everything. 
Especially, the English reader admires by and by 
the plnn of swinging cords from balcony to balcony 
right across the street, for the purpose of airing 
ruotlfcy woollen garments, or drying linen ones. How¬ 
ever, it is a festa to-day, so they will soon be with¬ 
drawn. Sardinia, you must know, boasts more saints 
and more festas I ban. any other country. So now the 
flags are flying from the forts nnd shipping, caiinons 
are firing, and bells are ringing, Italians say the 
English know bow to make bells, but don’t know how 
to ring them. Tins is a matter of taste; you may 
admire your own way best. anyrnte, it is a merry 
jumble of sounds, and the streets are buzzing with 
soldiers and people, looking so blithe that their gaiety 
is positively infectious : even you forget your old 
English stiffness, and are betrayed into a whistle or 
tiie fag-end of some dear old English carol- Look, now, 
at the prt-tty panneliera; litlw exquisitely trim is her 
gay but modest toilet, how glosser the braids of her 
raven hair —par paten these, they don’t know bow to 
dress hair* in England. And there comes forth from 
yonder portal a stately dame, a veritable Spanish 
dofia, her /lelieaU rosary twistotwronnd her more 
delicate and well-globed fingers, which likewise con¬ 
tain her missal and fan; and such n fan, a very 
Gtdiah'of the fan-tribal* Her dress is elefcant; but 
much it surprises yon that it should bo an oflshopt of 
tlie very same Parisian fashion-book we so carefully, 
study in our colder north; it is so exquisitely simple 
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in its elegance. Shall we follow lie! to church ? She 
is going with a stream of others to tie cathedral. The 
Cathedral is a fine building, much Tike oilier catl^j- 
drala, and tin* music is enchanting; but the*soldiery 
the variously hnndsmnb uniforms of the Piedmontese* 
ollicers; the elegantly dressed’Indies, intermingled 
with the rich wild Yustie costumes of the difluKiit 
villages and the difleicnt crafts; the black velvet 
mantle of the regent, contrasting with the costumes of 
the Tarious government officials; the foreign consuls; 
the monks, priests, and 'acolytes, form a tout ensemble 
only*to be seen here, and*worth travelling hit her to 
see. It is impossible to appear even decently devo- i 
tional, one is so much attracted by the deep devotion \ 
of everybody else. * ‘ 

A*i 1 now I sec the use of mrthimoth fans, beetles | 
making a current of air sufficient almost to ti*ru a ! 
mill. T just now detected from behind one if them j 
the furtive glance of a most glorious pair of midnight- 1 
looking eyes; the simt was directed towards a very , 
handsome young cavalry-officer, who evidently was ou 
the look-out for it, while tlft* duenna-like personage on ! 
the other side of the fan was calmly and unconsciously , 
telling her rosary. . 

But the high-mass is over; tUs stream moves off, 
and you and I go with it. It is far too hot to go 
further now: we wtm.l our way hack : the stones, so 
pointed anil uneven, are burning and torturing our . 
feet. We are glad to gel hack to our hotel. 

And now the streets are vacant, and so quiet, that, i 
but for an occasional little bijrst of dog-dialogue, one 
might dream of being at Herculaneum. The* fact. is, 
Cagliari dines at this hour, and, after dinner, Cagliari ' 
always sleeps; doors arc shut and bolted; you may < 
as well rob a Caglientami of his purse, as invade the , 
BRcrcdness of this his furling iliumr § -)iour. I think f [ 
delicately hinted to you before that my beloved Sards ! 
had just a little dash ol the gourmand ; and now. while ■ 
you are tossing on that very h ftd couch—sofas are all 
hard here—and getting up a very sharp appetite, spite 
of the heat, for a very good dinner- I will just tell 
you something about the Cagliari dogs — not, the i 
Cagliari puppies—these are too various’ in their 1 
species. j 

The dogs in Cagliari are stationed at the doors of 
their respective masters. There tiiey sit, basking in I 
the sun, and in general lead a very easy, gentlemanly i 
dog-life. They never think of going into another 
street, or intruding on another dog's territories, 
excepting it may he for sociability's sake. Their ! 
numbers are restricted, and these have collars found | 
their neeks. They are aristocratic dogs; tiiey know . 
if, and feel it, and shew* it, too, for there is a conse- 1 
quential wag of the tail, and aij erect carriage of the 
head, which plainly bespeaks it. Besides these town- 1 
bred, gentlemanly does, there arc lower-bred fellows | 
living in adjacent villages. These enter the town : 
regularly every morning in a troofi, go to the market, ! 
make a round of the sheets, and devour all the refuse j 
of the town: they are canine scavengers, and thereby 
render a most important service; after which they! 
retire as tiiey came, en troupe —newer associating in 1 
any way witli the dog aristocracy, who, however, 
condescend fo*permit them to proceed on their mis- | 
sion unmolested. • j 

The sun is lower Wthe horizon now, and Cagliari is ' 
waking up and stretching and gaping, llark! there is j 
music. I.et us uo to the Terrnpieno, and si f e the beau- j 
moncle; halt firs*, at the gale of the city, just to admire i 
tiiat wild, dark,^barelegged, stileMoed, extraordinary j 
figure sitting cross-legged beshle a very mountain of 
gorgeous melons. How earnestly is he gesticulating 
with luriCqually picturesque*avid equnlly»earntat cus¬ 
tomer. TIow l heir eyes Hash 1 — how vehement tiiey are! 

.There, he has paid a triile more, ami got the melon; 
nor does he lose any time in prying into its juicy 


contents. , The .very sjMit is appetising; so perhaps 
yog incline to take anlico at yonder cafe—you will 
get delicious water-ices.f Allow inc, before you enter, ■ 
to introduce you to tlnwdhrk-eyei!, fine-looking man 
in the very hit mlgoniniform lounging before tho 
door. His name is Depandin; his father is a certain 
General He Cffndia, though possibly his brother may 
be hotter known to juju Ijy the ad op Ceil panto jft 
' Mar\p^ I hope you have no very striking peculiarity 
of person, dress, or •manner; if so, beiure it will lie 
placarded to-morrow in the cafe, lie has the knack of 
illustrating these tilings with -it may l>$ in same cases 
'unjfieasant—accuracy and piquancy; and, in short, . 
th igli I never heard of his being i)l-natured, his 
talents lie quite as much in guiding Ids pencil, as those 
of Ilia brother in guiding his organ of svyeet s^und. 
The corpulent gentleman to wlinm lit* is speaking is a 
judge. There is a goodly supply of judges here, and, 
some say, a small supply of justice. Bo that as ft 
may, we pass on, and go inside. Tho thin taper 
dandy—one of the puppies of the place, by the way— 
with large moustaches^ ambrosial locks, supremely 
white hands, ami ring-laden lingers, is the Duca di 

C-, just come fiiiin (turn jirma. Sards call the 

mainland terra firma inTnriablv. Turin is the place 
from whence he has latt-Jy returned, and lie is telling 
tl.fj latest court-news to a small avnrtmcnt of other 
notables, clnefiy government officials ami •young 
Piedmontese officers, wVip form a very interesting 
t;runp, for tiiey are line-looking, gentlemanly young 
miev, quk’t and refined in their manners; and tlicir 
uniforms are peculiarly tasteful and becoming. 

After enjoying the seem* and the ices, you inquire 
how much you have to pay. Ytui receive a low bow, 

with the information that the Baron-has had the 

distinguished -honour of entertaining you. The baron, 
meanwhile, has departed ; you have no opportunity of 
thanking him for his civility, for you do not know him 
fiom Adam. Vim are perhaps a little confused by 
so igueh politeness: but it is the way of the place. 
Kemetnher,*yftii are in hospitable Sardinia. You 
receive more hows, and withdraw. You are .a true, 
warm-hearted Knglishman; you return their polite¬ 
ness with bland dlmntesy. Wiil you not blush to 
hear that some from our dear country—and some of 
noble hirtli too— have sadly fniled in*this respect, 
from a ridftulous notion«of.their own superiority; 
and insist •! add, that this Ipdcucss was set down 
merely to want of ejillurc and knowledge,of the 
world. . I » 

But Imre we are on the beautifnl public walk called 
Terrapieno. Tpe music is a magnificent military 
hand performing a selection from various operas. It 
is very delightful, for a breeze is coming from the sea, 
gently fanning the heated cheek. • , 

YVhat a glorious view is here! the beautiful bay, 
with its two grand promontories, ljyla and Carbonara; 
tlig fine liarboifr, tho magnificent, mountain-ridge in" 
the blue horizon, and then that rich* teeming Catnni- 
dano lying between: all luxuriant in vineyards, 
olive (grounds, orange-groves, and gardens—with its 
vjondrmis cactus he dge s, which look so grand, ami 
give such an castern*look to tho whole! Then yonder 
salt-lake, SlI alive with the. feathered tribes, is during 
winter the i'C.*rt also of vvliqle flocks of brilliant 
flamingoes. It is a lovely scene; hut we will pass 
throu&hvthe pretty garden, at the end of the walk, 
called ‘The English Gulden,’ very complimentary to 
our English taste for flowers 1 

We have roundei^ the com*-like Jiill, and now 
another scene awaits us; how wild and something 
ddholate withal is the panorama herdf Those grand 
giant rocks, what do they mean? jfliere ean lie no 
Druid remains her\ Then those wondrous excava¬ 
tions in ftic sides of the hill; nj r , tlu?y have puzzled 
more brains than ours. Then the grand remaius 






of tlic Homan amphitheatre, in such . excellent the mosl 

preservation too, and the idcep yawning caves, diocese. , r ( 

Underneath. AH is very hdiutiful and wonderful; Alia presence at dinner made no difference; the 
but wc must Jeave It to go ft>y®mmon pi ace-life again, j'iands provided would have sufficed for sMozen guests 
It is dusk,'the evoning-drfijn itf beating, candles fn addition. But the sleeping-room! And Athanasius 
lighting, the LMdkione. pealiiag. It is twenty-four smilingly informed his hostess, that he had brought 
o’clock? You wonder—iy>t nt nil; the* sun 1ms set; his Carpet-bag, and meant to partake of herhospitality 
htMUUll not set again for twenty-four hours. * for some days, he having received a threatening notice. 

Lovers are dragging'canes heavily along tlwpavc- which rendered it expediont’for him to quit his glebe- 
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the most uncoutlij and the worst-dressed man in the 


. the theatre is closed ntnv until the return of the last it pcenrred to her that she would throw herself 
autumn Beacon, you will proceed,' either to the con- on the kindness of the gay, good-tempered rector of 
suliite, to spend a quiet evening with the host and the parish, a Mr Skottowe, who had been inducted 
kindest of England'# representatives ; or otherwise, if into, one of the best* bed-rooms, containing a lntgc- 
you incline,'to a little foreign society, in the house sizedobed. In the course of the evening she took an 

,of the .Contessn C-, or the Msirchesa I)-, or opportunity of candidly stating her difficulty to this 

Kladatn'o G-(the ladies, you know, rtf tire), or gentleman, and appealing to his kindness to bestow a 

half-a-dozen other places, wlu-re you may spend a share of his couch on the Reverend Athanasius. Mr 

pleasant evening, lmvo lemonade and biscuit's, perhaps Skottowe, of course, could do nothing but utter an 

brilliant conversation, and, inpqv case, a kind recep- apparently cheerful compliance; but ill his secret soul 
(ion - only take rare that your toilet is sui'/iiir, and lie registered a vow, that wherever, and with whom- 


that you retire early. 

LIVING IN II fi. R R A C, Iv S. m 
Many scars huge passed away since it wa# the custom 
in the south of Ireland to JiVc in barracks. Not in 


soever Mr Welbore might sleep that night, it should 
not be with Niim. •* 

One little fact illustrating the personal habits of 
Athanasius may perhaps be regarded as justify¬ 
ing Mr Skottowe’s repugnance to his company. He 
was accustomed to use. and display somewhat 


the military quarters, usually so named, but among 4 ostentatiously, certain very large and still-looking 


a set of merry lues and girls, and good-lfumoufcd white pncket-handkercli^fs. Some curious observers 

men mul women, in some wide, rambling, hospitable T™ rkc,] that ' ,, . cse ,ini ^ a invariably marked 
ink.ii hiiu \ ' t _ ’ _ lM . , with a series of brown diagonal lines; nml by some 

country-bouse. Ihe rebels, or \\ lute boys, bonded cross-questioning, the fact was elicited that 

themselves together to destroy, without exception, t | 10 „„;. f n s , n ,t poeket-handkerchicfs were doomed a 
every Protestant man and grown boy in tlie country.; double debt to p.•%;•, eacii one fjwuring first for a week 
but they usually, except in rare instances, respected as a cravat, nnd then doing' duty for a second in the 
the lives of women and children. The gentlemen, gay, parson's pocket. t 

gallant, well mounted nnd well armed, formed them- With this pleasing eprcumstance and other similar 
selves into yeomanry corps for the defence of flicir peculiarities full in his memory, thu astute Mr 
lives nnd properties; and in order to concAitrate their Skottowe took care to be the first to retire to his 
forces and protect their families, a large mansion in roon>„ and was snugly ensconced in bed when 
each district was selected, into width as many (if the Athanasius, who remained up the very last of the 
neighbours as the rooms woiildnieJommodate congrc- company, made his appearance. While he was 
gated. Despite of the burnings, pikimrs, murders, leisurely proceeding to disrobe, and talking compla- 
and erueltics'of t!»; most atrocious description which eontly of the pleasant evening lie had passed, Mr 
were going on around, 4he party inside usually Skottowe began to scrateli his own wrists and arms 


contrived to amuse themselves with eating, drnking, I in a most ostentatiously noisy manner. 


laughiqg, dnncyig, and lovo-piaking, in a highly 
satisfactory add thoroughly Irish.maniicr. 

The old house ofl'arrighawn, situated some lpiles 
distant from the town ot Killyshaughjin, was selected 
for this purpose; its master and mistress being n kind 
and hospitable pair, never so happy as when every 
closet /ind tfrannj -hole was crammed full of guests. 


‘ What’s the matter with you, man ? ’ said Welbore 
at last, looking at him curiously. 

‘ Oh, nothing. I ’in nearly well now.’ 

‘Why, wliat ailed you?’ 

‘Not much; but you know I’m one of the agents 
appointed to travel tlimigh the country, and examine 
the poor people who are learning to rend Irish ;‘'and 


The mansion itself was as curious and comfoi table a unfortunately some time ago, from handling their 


specimen of the i ^-a nd-out style of architecture ns 
“ever was 6cen. It. and the line old ‘estate that \>iy 
arpund it are now gone - the one into ruins, the other 
into the Encumbered Estates Court. But some sixty 
years ago. both were filjed with life and uierrvnent. 
Family alterfamily had arrived, a pd had been hospitably 
welcomed, and comfortably accoAimodated by Mr and 


books, or coming $om»liow in contact with them, I 
eaiiglifthat very unpleasant and infectious complaint 
—the Caledonian Cremona— yiu know.’ 

‘ Speak plain, man 1’ thundered Athanasius. ‘Is it 

‘Just so,’ repliV'd liis friend coolly. ‘But I have 
given up for some time past instruqling the ppor 


Mrs Synge. Every available corner, including a dark people who have it, and I hope soon .to be quite 
recess, known as.‘ the .cat’s closet,’bad-open converted well. Infteed, it is only at n ( ight that my wrists 

4l</> iiAinifk into n c 1 od r»i it iv_ Vi n I liiitwtr.f i rna niinm* mu ’ 


for the nonce into'a sleeping-room. J'inner-time annoy me.’ 
anived, the whole c/nnpany were assembled* In the Vociferating a specially unclerical exclamation, nnd 
drawing-room, and the lady of the house was mentally I fear consigning his intended bed-fellow to a locality 
congratulating herself on the admirable 4 cubicnlar abounding in the specific remedy for his cutaneous 
nrr.mgements «vhich enabled ^er to accommodate malady, A/lianasKis, now arrayed solely in his 


arrangements «vhiph enabled \>er to aceoniniodate 
everjvone, when a loud ringing was heard at the 
hall-door. Bog.s and bars ami iron grating were 
cautiously anil \-rcakingly withdrawn, nnd presently 
the servant announced: ‘The Reverend Athanasius 
Welbore!’ ’ * 

Angels and ministers ol' grace! he was the largest, 


malady, A/hanashis, now arrayed solely in liis 
nocturnal garment, sfized his candle and rushed 
wildly dovw stairs. Mr Skottowe, with a quiet 
chtoekli, bolted the doon and calmly betook^ himself 
to repose. The unlucky fugitive, meantime, spedjn'o 
the drawing-room, tlie only apartment- which he. 
found open, every ono in the house having by this 
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time retired ; and seizing 'two sheepskin mats, 
together with the heartl|rug andlthe table-cover, 
he lay down on the sofa, and having covcsed liimsLf 
up > cry comfortably, %oon fell fast asleep. * i 

Now, it happened that Mrs pynge was always an* 
early riser, and at tljis particular time, with suclyan 
additional ’weight of housekeeping on her imnd^ it 
especially behoved her to be up betimes, and look 
after the regulation of her household; so about six 
o'clock the following morning, she entered her drnw- 
ing-^oom, and proceeded t t o open the shutters. Tig) 
early daylight streamed in, and the first thing that 
caught the lady’s orderly eye was the ‘ mingled heap’ 
on her best sofa. , 

‘pear me,’ she thought, ‘that* careless Kitty! she 
has gone and heaped the mats and hearth-rug on*the 
sofa, instead of taking them out to be shaken.’ • 

And with one energetic pull, she drugged off the 
offending articles. What was her amazement to behold 
start np the awakened Athanasius, who in his wrath, 
utterly oblivious of the yery sennty nature of his 
clothing, began to pour out his indignation nt the 
manner in which his hostess had treated him in send¬ 
ing him to sleep with such a companion. She, poor 
lady, naturally thought lie w.-rc* stark* mad—very 
particularly stark indeed ho looked—and she ran off 
as fast as site could to summon her husband to the 
rescue. When Mr Synge reached the scene of action, 
lie was very much inclined to think that Ids wife's 
supposition was correct. For there was Athanasius, 
still in a boiling rage, stalking up and down the 
drawing-room, with a nondescript sort of night-cty> 
perched on his head, while a crimson and gold table- 
cover, wrapped round him shawl-fashion, picturesquely 
surmounted bis sole calico garment. The master of 
the house discreetly retreated, and sought an explan¬ 
ation from Mr Skottowe, which that gentleman 
prndently gave him througld the key-hole of his 
bolted door. At length, hov/evc-r, a truce was con¬ 
cluded between the two bcligerents, and Athanasius 
admitted to resume bis garments. We will leave 
otir readers to imagine the scene at the bresbfast- 
tablc. Poor Athanasius gulping clown cup after 
cup of tea, and half choking himself with enormous 
slices of 1mm and cold beef, in order to conceal 
his confusion; while the bland Mr Skottowe. with an 
air of mock penitence, sadly contradicted by the 
amused expression visible at the corners of his 
mouth, busied himself in eating a new-laid egg. 

The genuine good-nature of the whole party^ how¬ 
ever, soon laughed off everything unpleasant; ami in 
the course of the day the inventive genius of old Mrs 
Mahoney, a jewel of an upper servant, found out and 
arranged a separate Blceping-room for the Reverend 
Athanasius. 

It was a dull drizzling day in autumn, such as is 
very common in the south of Ireland, when there is 
no cold in the air, and yet you have such a feeling of 
thorough and diffused dampness, that you involun¬ 
tarily hang over the Arc, as if to air not only your 
garments, but your hands and face. After breakfast, 
the gentlemen as usual went out ifi a-party to patrol, 
and the ladies amused themselves, as they best might, 
with needle-work and gentle gossiping. # 

‘How I wish,’.siyd Mrs Synge, laying down her 
embroidery, and.politely trying to suppress a yawn, 

‘ that Hugli Lndvrcnce were here 1 He is Vie very life 
and soul of at party, and so good-natured—there is 


nothing lie world not do to oblige a friend.’ 
‘Yes,’ said MVs Warren, ‘and ’children a 


aro so fond 


addition to the grown people, there wero about 
• a dozen children collected in OHrrigbawn House; and 
a sort of iif-o tempore tutor and care-taker had been 


elected for them in the*l>erson of one of the second- 
class refugees, a titlie-lroctor named Dick Harris. 
1C sad time he- liad of it, poor man! Obnoxious os 
bis ordinary occupatim/fcn^ered'bim to the rebels 
out of doors, bis new tiling made him by no means 
more acceptable to the •juvenile mutineers within. 
They put crackers into lii^ boots, and incited tlio 
tat to stick her claws in .bis wig. Tllfcy placed 
a clmirswitli three broken legs for him to sit upon, 
ami managed—accidentally on purpose*—to upset an 
ink-bottle over his new trousers. This last outrage 
was too much for the poor p-octor. Apostrophising 
tlie*wiiole crew as a set of ydung imps, and declaring 
tli .t the girls were worse "than the boys, lie fairly 
abandoned them to their own (levies, and took 
refuge by the kitchen fire. It was at this juncture, 
when the ladies ii^ their quiet drawing-room were 
threatened witii an invasion of their collective Willies 
and Lizzies, that Mr Lawrence's presence w<A 
especially longed for. 

‘ lie paid a morning visit here a few days ngo,’ said 
Mrs Synge, ‘ mid we jugged him strongly to leave his 
lonely thatched cottage, where lie has no companions 
but bis dogs, and come into barracks like every one 
else. “Wliy, my de.ir’lady,” said be, “ who would 
htyj. me? 'Thank Go-2, I don’t think I have an 
eneigy in tluwcountry among rich mv poor; and then 
I have mywtpuard, that faithful fellow, llumicssey, 
who would give bis life for me, living at the lodge."’ 

* The conversation then took another turn, and the 
aOermiuA passed somewhat wearily away; its mono¬ 
tony now and then enlivened by the unavailing efforts 
of the matrons to preserve order amongst the juve¬ 
niles,* each lady protesting that, her hoys and girls 
were the quietest creatures imaginable when at 
ltome, and that it was only company that excited 
them to rebel. 

The gentlemen returned in good spirits to a late 
dinner, and reported that they had seen or heard 
nothing alarnjing. About ten o’clock the house was 
disturbed 1^ a loud ringing at the hall-door. It was 
no light matter to open at that hour, so the-visitor 
was challenged by the master of the house. 

‘ Who’s there?’* • 

“A friend—Hugh Lawrence ; let mo in!’ 

At the sound of that well-known vAico, bolts and 
bars were speedily withdrawal, and the whole party 
,crowded into the lmll to rci’iivo the welcome guest, 
who looked pale and agitated. , . 

‘ Synge,’ he said. ‘ I have a dretldfiji thing to tell 
yotv My house was set on fife this evening, and 
everything in it burned. I don’t care fur the furni¬ 
ture, but my poor little dog, Minny, that was licking 
my hand an hour before—she perished 1 ’ And the 
tears stood in his kind, honest eyes. * , 

It appeared that, while sitting after dinner, he per¬ 
ceived a sinmer smell of sinoke^ml. rushing to the 
window, he saw the dark figures who had put the live" 
sod of turf to thu thatch, moving in front of the lioijae. 
He had been out shooting that day, and his guu stood 
loadsd in a corner of the rofyn. 

• ‘ I seized it,’ he s-i"L ‘ and fired off both barrels at 

the fellow;, hut I otffiM not tell in the twilight wliether 
I hit any of them or*irot. I saw one man, whose face 
was blackened? take deliberatc.aiin at me, and I heard 
an explosion ns if his gun hail burst in liis hand. 
They tkshed to the door, forced it in, and in another 
moment would have murdered me, when by God’s 
providence a party of soldiers who were passing saw 
the flames, and cum*) galloping up the avenue. The 
fellow's, of course, made oil’, and the/oldiers tried in 
vain to catch them. I escaped, jus/as the roof was 
falling in, and came pn here, as I/knew you would 
not tunyne out.’ w % 

A warm pressure of tjie hand was Mr Synge’s 
reply. ‘Where were your servants, Hugh?’ he said. 
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< They were out,' was the reJSIy. ‘ The old cook and 
the housemaid had asked I eat- 1 to go to ft wake in the 
neighbourhood; and Leary,,/iy man-o'f-all-work, hail 
gone out to the stable to feeacfce horses.’ 

jUr Synge and the other gentlemen looked grave. 

‘Where was Hennessey, jdhr steward?’ asked Mr 
Warren. , , r • 

•UJh. poor fellow, ho has befn sick these two days,’ 
replied Mr Lawrence. *‘I sent foj him this nlohiiug, 
and heard tha£ he was confined to hpd with a heavy 
cold; and there I found him with his head tied up, 
when I front down to qee flint and lake him a few 
things that I thought would do him good. If he had 
been with Ae, he’d have shdll his last drop of blood 
for nje: you Ifhow lie's my foster-brother.’ 

There wag no difficulty that night in finding a bed 
for Hugh Lawrence. Poor Atlias.asius was the first 
tp propose to resign his dormitory, and betake him¬ 
self once more to the sofa. *Mr Skottowe followed 
suit by ottering, with a hypocritical twinkle of his 
eye, half his bed, if Mr Lawrence had no objection to 
share it. r * 

‘Why, then, you’ve a deal of brass, that’s all I eati 
say for you, Skottowe,’ said Athanasius, shaking his 
fist at him good-humouredly. ‘If you don’t die a 
bishop, it won’t be for want o(tasking.’ «r 

Next morning, %t breakfast, the delight of* the 
children'at meeting their frityid was vociferous, lie 
wns not so much inclined to*play with them as usual,, 
for the loss of iiis favourite little terrier lay heavy at 
his'heart. And the bright, round, young eyes tlfiit 
were fixed on him soon filled with tears, when they 
heard of the fate of Mirmy, who had been as well 
known, and almost a& much liked, as her master. 

After breakfast,- all the gentlemen accompanied 
Hugh Lawrence to his cottage, now a heap of smoking 
ruins. The police were also in attendance, with a 
view to making every possible investigation. Of 
course, there was no chance of eliciting any informa¬ 
tion from the servants or the peasantry. 4 ,Tliey ‘hud 
seen nothing, known nothing; and the party were on 
the point of going away, when one of the police picked 
up on the lawn a gun with the barrel burst, and three 
fingers of a man’s hand, whicfi had evidently begn 
blown off by Jlie explosion. Here was a due. The 
party immediately off, and visited every house (or 
miles round, without finifin;? any man with a disabled 
hand ; but as they weref returning from their fruitless • 
search, they passed by the cottage of Hennessey, the 
steward? * 

‘There’s no occasion, my friends,’ said Mr Law¬ 
rence, ‘for any of you to come in her! ; but I’ll just* 
Btep in for a moment to ask how poor Tbm is to-day.’ 

‘ If j'ou hqyo no objection, Hugh,’ said Mr Synge, 
‘I’ll gw in with you.’ 

They entered the house, where Hennessey’s wife 
jvas ready to receive them, and to pvnr foitli must 
voluble expressions’of sorrow for ‘the poor dariiilg 
matter’s misfortune.’ 

‘Hut how is Tom?’ asked Mr Lawrence, moving 
towards the door of the inner room. ‘ I suppose 1 can 
see him.’ - * 

1 Iifdecd, your honour had better not,’<-said the 
woman earnestly. ‘He’s very bad^in his head 
to-day, and I’m afeard of my life ’tis the. siehirsv* 
lie’s getting; and maybe jour honour might ^;;fcli it 
from him.’ • 

‘Oli, I’m not in the least afraid.’ And gently 
putting the woman aside, lie went in, followed by Mr 
Synge. * ■ 

TheToom waLnearly dark, and they could discern 
only the outline of Hennessey s figure in the bed. 
He seemed scarcely able to ansVcr his master’s kind 
inquiries, aud spoke in a hoarse, tfemulous wfiisper. 


‘ Well, Tom, njs poor fellow, I ’ll send Dr Taylor to 
see you before n’/flit. Goon-bye.’ • 

r‘Nn, sir? thank ye, no doctor; I’ll J>e quite well 
Lo-morrow! ’ exclaimed the sick man, in a clear, 
^strong vdlce, whose changed tone struck even the 
unsuspecting Lawrence. , 

Mr Synge immediately flung the shutters open, and 
walked up to the bedside. . 

‘ Shew me your hands,’ he said. No answer. . 

Ho pulled down the bed-dlothea, and Hennessey’s 
right hand appeared bound up. The next moment 
the police were called in, the bandage was removed, 
and the three fingers exactly corresponding to those 
picked up on the ltwn were found wanting to the 
ghastly bloody haud.« • 

Tne hardened traitor said nothing; liis kind master 
burst* into tears. 

The sequel of this true tale may be told in a few 
words. Hennessey was lodged in jail, fully convicted 
at the next assizes, aud must deservedly expiated his 
crime on the scaffold. < 

There was one gleam of comfort for Hugh Lawrence, 
after witnessing. Hennessey’s arrest; while getting 
off his horsqat Mr Svnge’s gate, lie thought he heard 
a faint whine, and looking down, he saw a miserable 
little animal, with its hair singed eff, lying exhausted 
on the ground. 

This was his little favourite terrier, which had 
somehow crept out of the burning ruins, aud, with 
the wonderful instinct of her race, had painfully 
tracked her master’s footsteps, 
tile took her tenderly in his arms. 1 Minny is 
found! Minny is safe!’ was the cry through the 
house. And if Minny had been llio daughter and 
heiress of a noble family, more, care could not have 
been bestowed on*ner comfort find restoration. 

The little animal was soon well enough to accompany 
her master to England, vliitlier some of his kind friends 
took him on a tour, nn.il the terrible scene of Hen¬ 
nessey’s execution was over. 

THEANCIENT RESERVOIRS OF ADEN. 

Many and great have already been the vicissitudes 
of the town of Aden. In remote times called 
‘ F.umaimore’ or the Prosperous, it continued to pros¬ 
per as the principal emporium of trade between 
Europe and the enst, till the adventurous Portuguese 
opened out a new and more convenient ocean-route 
tor tlip merchandise of India and China. The tide 
of traflic thus diverted from Aden, its prosperity 
gradually declined. The Turks got possession of 
it in an underhand way, just forty years after Vasco 
de Gama had rounded the ‘Cape of Storms,’ dnd 
they seem to have done a good deal to fortify 
and improve the town. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, however, Aden was governed by 
a native prince. By this time Mocha had success¬ 
fully rivalled it as. the seat of the coffee-trade; and 
when the. East India Company took possession of it 
in 1839, it was a,, poverty-stricken, decayed place, 
having only a lingering remnant of traffic in gtuns. 
with about six hundred squalid Arabs Mr inhabitants, 
and with i*> foreign ships to rock securely within its 
noble harbour. ‘ < 

However, the tide has now turnV-J in its favour, 
aud British rule and the overland route to India 
combined, bid fair to raise the place tif far more than 
its ancient importance. It can nojr boast a busy 
population of 25,000, gathered out of almost every 
nation under Heaven; the annual value of its imports 
anil,, experts is little sliqrC of a million eterlb’g, and 
its port is crowded with shipping. It is a dep it. for ) 
steamers, and a principal coaling-station. Here wetfry 
voyagers gladly disembark before or after the some¬ 
what anxious threading of the coral-reefsuu the lied 
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Sea, to ‘ take tlieir ease in their innr and explore-*- 
as wc Jjro now about to do-lthe marvelous reservoir# 
with which we rejoice to oe told that the district^ 
abounds. For*a thirsty,district indeed it is*without 
trees to shade it, without running streams tcf freshen,' 
its hifity semicircle of Jiarren limestone and lava rotJIs 
—but for tlfe relief of the sea-bjeesse—reflect iiiff in¬ 
tolerably the fierce glare of the tropical sun. The one 
serious drawback to the permanent importance and 
prosperity of Aden threatened to be the inadequate 
supply of fresh water: experiment after experiments 
was made, new wells^rere dug with no other result 
titan that of drying up old ones, and vast sums laid 
out, all in vain. , 

It would seem, therefore, that the^nincteenth century 
must he content to take a lesson in practical scieifee 
from the wisdom of the past; and that bavin-' Alis- 
eovered a magnificent series of ancient reservoirs for 
tha collecting and storing of rain-water, it can do | 
nothing so well as persevere,in their restoration, or, 
if need be, undertake the construction of others. 

It appears that this plan of collecting water in 
reservoirs is of extreme antiquity in Araby the Blest. 
The earliest and most,gigantic work of # the kind 
we know anything about is the grWit dam of March, 
built, some historians aver, about 1750 n. c.—the 
time when Jacob in iiis love for Rachel was tending 
licr father's flocks, ‘ while in the day the drought 
consumed him and the frost by night.’ M. Arriaud, 
a French traveller, who reached March in ibid, 
describes the ruins of tiiis wonderful dam as situated 
between two hills, which, when joined by the em-j 
bunkments, formed the reservoir. Ho vast was the 
space thus enclosed, that even in that desert still¬ 
ness, no shout, however shrill, could reach from one 
end of it to the other; Asil the massfce fragments of 
masonry that yet remain bear witness to the former 
solidity of the whole. ProbablJ this was the great 
original of other reservoirs in t|iis and oilier parts of 
Arabia, as well as of those which the Saracens 
introduced into Spain during their period of trium¬ 
phant sway. None of these, however, in any wsay 
equals the magnificent series of reservoirs lately dis¬ 
covered at Aden, which appear capable, if duly 
restored, of containing not less than 30,000,000 
imperial gallons of water. 

But who built these colossal tanks? wcask, and ask 
in vain. Even the natives shake tlieir heads, and 
have no certain tradition to oiler. Ancient, very 
ancient, no doubt, their walls have long survived,the 
names of those who reared them ; hut the impression 
of Mr Playfair, the political resident at Aden, to 
whom wc are indebted for our information respecting 
theni,^ is, that they were begun after the second 
Persian invasion of Yemen, about the year of our 
Lord 600. Possibly, many owe tlieir origin to indi¬ 
vidual piety and patriotism ; possibly, some ,werc 
intended as monuments to perpetuate the fame of 
the dead, as well as to (promote the welfare of the 
living, for under the domed entrance to one qf them 
a tomb lias been discovered, and it is said that an 
inscription was removed from the tank which might 
have given somaclnc to its history. 

According to local tradition, it was about^he year' 
1500 of onr era thqt,these reservoirs began to fall 
into disuse, the gow’rnors of Aden having persevered 
in digging wells with sufficient success to aneet the 
wnnts of the already declining city. We read also 
in aLatii) tract, written in 1530, of another expedient: 
‘The water was dftily brought in on cairtels, whose 
number sometimes amounted to 1500, 1600, or even 
2000 .’ lathis gaunt and clumsy procession arrive^ 
in the daftime, the water was circulated through the 
ciff'f&trin the evening, it was deposited in a large 
fimtern near the water-house. This large cistern was 
r seen by Mr §alt in 1800. We proceed to give his 


description: ‘ Aihong tlniruins, some fine remains of 
anejent splendour are fl> be met with. The most 
remarkable of these reiiqins. consist of a line of 
keUterns situated on .tljoUtprth-wcst side of the town, 
ltlirco of which are fully Eighty feet square, anil pro- 
portionably dee#>, all exeftvateil out of the solid rock, 
ayd lined with a thick eoa* of line stufiqp, which 
externally bears a strong resemblance to marBle. A* 
broad Aiflieduet may, still be traced which formerly 
conducted the water to these cisterns,’from a deep 
ravine in the mountain above. Higher up is ynother, 
still gntire, which, at the time wp visited it^November), 
was nartly filled with water. In front of it extends 
a handsome terrace, formerly covered with sfucco; and 
behind it rise some immense masses of gAnite, wlwcli, 
being in some places perpen(Jieiifar,. and in others 
overhanging the reservoirs, formed, during the hot 
weather, a most delightful' retreat. Some -Arab# 
children, who followed tfs, were highly pleased when 
wc arrived at the spot, and plunging headlong into 
the water, much amused us by their sportive tricks.’ 

About thirty years dirter, Captain Haines, visiting 
Aden, found several of these reservoirs still in tolerable 
preservation. Besides the hanging tanks, as those 
built high up on the rugged mountain-sides are 
cal’jfci, there were other large ones still to ho traced 
around the toR-n. We are sorry to ba ohii^pd to 
record the f.iA that, sineq the occupatibn of Aden by 
the English, the tanks have been not only neglected, 
btit injured. The hanging tanks, fortunately, weqe 
pretty muTdi out of reach; hut the. stones of those 
that lay ready to hand, were ruthlessly carried away 
for building purposes—the hollows filled up with the 
dc'bris 'washed down from the lifountnins, and the 
whole believed to be ruined beyond the possibility of 
repair. 

Meanwhile, more than half the population of Aden 
was drinking water brackish beyond what is usually 
considered endurable; and many thousand tuns of 
rain-wSater wjre»annually lost from want of means to 
retain it. And now, let us gladly learn how efficient 
an apparatus for so doing had been ail the ‘while 
buriedsout of sight,*to be restored by the energy of 
the political resident. 

Four years ago, government sanctioned the repair 
of the three* tanks known to he *u tolerable pre¬ 
servation ; the superintendent!: of the work being 
intriiMteifi to Mr Playfair, who, at first, was obliged to 
content himself with ctfnviet-labour, aAd such Assist¬ 
ance from free labour ns the tnqill sufplus oV tho 
town-funds, arid the sale of the rain-water collected 
in the cisterns, enabled him to obtain. At that time, 
ho had no idea'that the tank-system was so widely 
extended, and he expected to carry out the under¬ 
taking on the inexpensive plan above mentioned.* 

But day by day, new discoveries were made; and 
government camp forward hberaiVf to insure the . 
siiciiCssfiil completion of an enterprise,, which-we shall 
ho better able to understand when we have read M t 
Playfair’s description of the eqvitons of Aden: 

‘Till? range of hills which forum the boundary of 
tlu? crater of Aden i^.. srly circular; on the outer 
side, the hills are very jifcipitous, and the rain-wafer 
rushing rapidly, down them by means of long narrow 
ravines separate from each other. - .On the inner side, 
the hill# arc quite as abrupt; hut tlieir descent is 
broken about half-way down by ‘a largt^ table-land, 
intersected by numerous deep ravines, nearly all con¬ 
verging frtlin the principal range of hills into the 
Tawela Vailoy, which thus receives abouf a quarter of 
the draiynge of the peninsula. This vaUty is 700Teet 
in length from the point where it lcavc^he table-land 
to its actual junction with the leva plain of the 
crater. TItp hills throughout are perpendicular; and 
at the head of the gorge they meet, leaving barely 
room for one lqau to pass through them"! The valley 
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then gradually opens out tas breadth of a hundred 
and fifty feet, niul tho hills Circling to the right and 
left form part of the walls outlie crater of Aden.’ "~ 
The steepness of the tnvftilj* the exceeding hardness 
of the reeks, and their scarcity'of soil, all combine to{ 
prevent any considerable amount of absorption. Thus 
even a moderate fail of qain will send a raging torrent 
down the* Tawela Valley, which, ere it reach the seS, 
not unfrcquently swells to ail uufordablc river.* Much 
damage has thus been frequently" done. Reed liouses, 
animals, nay, human beings, have been swept along 
into the sea j and during a December fall of rain in 
1842, such was the fearful rush of water througft the 
gorge, that two hundred animals'were carried away; 
and wlieu the- morning broke on the scene of devasta- 
tioii, nine men were missing, and only three of their 
bodies were ever found.' , 

Thus, then, wo see there is not only a great good to 
*De gained, but a great evil to»be uvoided. The water- 
sprites have to be subdued into a blessing, or sub¬ 
mitted to as a scourge. The wisdom of earlier ages 
had taken tho first course—g.heir gigantio reservoirs 
chiefly occurring in and near tliis main water-course. 
These have been described by most travellers ns 
excavated out of the solid r roek; but Mr l’laylair’s 
account dilfers from tlieir^, in this particular: he 
describes those tho foot of the hills as generally 
built "as, some .re-entering angle of the- lock which 
promises a copious floiv oE (vatcr; there the soil has 
beeu carefully cleared away, and a salient angle <fc 
curve of masonry built across it, while evtf.'y feature 
of the adjacent rocks has been taken advantage of, 
and connected by small aqueducts, to insure no water j 
being lost. < ' 

The overflow of one tank is conducted into another, 
and thus a complete chain once existed into the very 
centre of the town. Their construction is extremely 
fantastic, the only principle which seems to have 
been adhered to being an avoidance of straight lines; 
and the correctness of this principle ljas been proved 
in the recent excavations, ns in almost elery instance 
where- straight lines existed, they were forced in by 
the rush of water. The tjinks arj; generally stoue 
and mud-masonry, roughly plastered on the outside, 
and beautifully coated with plaster within ; flights of 
steps, gradients, platforms, are heaped together, and 
give an exceedingly igrctesque appearance to the 
whole. Each large tank has a smaller one in. front qf 
it, built for tliq,purpose of retaining nil the earth and 
stones carriifl down by the torrent, and permitting 
a pure stream of'water to flow into the reservoir 
beyond. And now fur what has licyui already done: 
‘Thirteen reservoirs, having an aggregate capacity.of 
3,500,000 gallons, have been cleared out and restored; 
thirty-six tfiore discovered, but not as yet r vonvated. 
Up to September last, the expense incurred amounted 
to 1100 rupees; apd in the ramo mouth, a moderate 
fall of rain, lasting only three hours, sudieeil to 
ljll the restored' tanks to the brim. The water thus 
collected realised, up to the follow ing February, 2200 
rupees, or double the 'expenditure incurred* water 
having a ready sale in Aden at,one rupee per liundsed 
gallons; nor is this all, for'over and above the j 
quantity' disposed of, there 'remained a surplus of 
about COO,000 gallon;*.' A pleasant bright this filling 
of the restored reservoirs must have been to all, 
especially to those, whose energy had betfil instru¬ 
mental in the work—a pleasant sight to see the 
mountain-toVrent, no longer wandering qt its own 
wild will, but lejl from tank to tank, gurgling over 
Uto-Jip of tie highest, running along the skilfully 
constructed aXicducts, getting filtered in the Smallest 
reservoirs, ainT\gra<lually fillyig those lowest down in 
the valley. Thousands of all erases and ages flocked 
to the refreshing sight—how refreshing Vve, in our 
cloudy and temjerate climate, can little know; and 



tlve noise of tliciiriishing water was fairly drowned by 
the acclamation/of the erffwd. 

/ It is calculated that even in the most unfavourable 


/ It is calculated that even in the most unfavourable 
Reason nbt less than 6,000,000 gallons will he col¬ 
lected; and thus a minimum'annual value of 60,000 
riuiees (L.6000) produced, whilo i the restoration of all 
thl tanks would insure an annual supply of from 
twenty to thirty million gallons. We therefore trust 
that the Indian government will not stop short of 
this great result. Kcmlqred independent df all 
pxternal sources for its water-supply, it is difficult to 
place nny hounds to the posable importance' and 
prosperity of Aden. Should the projected sca-eannl 
from Suez to Pclusjum be ever carried out—and the 
equilibrium of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
being now establisfied, affords a strong hope tfiat it 
will*—a direct passage to tho cast would be afforded 
to ships of the largest size. The great Indian trade 
would probably take this route, awl the iniportnqcc 
of Aden as a coal-depot and mercantile station being 
proportionality increased, it would no longer look 
back to the past for its paiiny days, when conquering 
Koine bestowed on it the title of Roinnnum Emporium, 
but forward to -the future, with commerce and 
civilisation ever increasing, and under British away. 
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t • Thou wilt cull, tool 1 shall aim cr Tlicc: Thou wilt have 
I rci-jioct to the work of Thine own bauds.’ 

■\Vitii steady inarch, along the daisy meadow 
And by the churchyard \vall we go; 

Cut leave behind, under tfic linden shadow 
One, who no limrp will rise and go: 

Farewell, our brotfyer, left sleeping in dost, 

Till thou slialt wal« again—wake with the just. 


again—wake with the just. 


Adown the street, where neighbour laughs to neigh- 
' * hour, 

Adown the busy street we throng; 

In noisy mirth to live, to love, to labour— 

But he will he remembered long. 

Sleep well, our brother 1 though sleeping in dust': 
Shalt thou not rise again—rise with the just? 

Farewell, farewell, true heart, warm hand, left lying 
( Beneath the linden brandies calm ; 

Tis his to live, and ours to wait for dying— 

To win, while ho has won, the palm. 

Farewell, our brother 1 But one day, we trust. 
Call—he shall answer Thee—God of the just! 


TO THE ADVOCATES OF ‘ WOMEN’S EIGHTS.' 

A gold medal of the value of 1200 francs 1ms been 
offered by the imperial Academy of Sciences, Letters, 
and Arts, of Lyon, for the best essay oil the means of 
improving the moral and economical position of women: 
shewing first, hob the remuneration of women may be 
| raised to an equality with that of men, wjicrc there is an 
equality in usefulness and work; and second, pointing 
out new farcers for the sex, ami distinguishing new kinds 
of work to replace those of which'they aro and may he 
successively deprived by the coinpetfS.m of men, and the 
changes rif customs and manners. Competitors are to 
send their works free to the sccretaire-gdneral of tho 
Academy, quell manuscript to be distinguished only by 
a motto, and the same motto to bo repeated in a sealed 
note containing the naiYic and address of the author, 
r*— n ———:- -: : - ( — - - - "L -; 
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Piuci^ 1W. 


A MEDICAL MAN’S EXPERIENCES. 
ALTuonnir, in tlic eyes of tlio world, I may scorn 


deep-dyed guilt. lawns not much surprised when I 
was sent for to her lodgings’for the second timt* upott 
that same night. She had been revolving in her 


to be middle-aged, and of limited income ; to have a mind what I had said to her, and it had disturbed her 
tendency to baldness, and to possess a profusion of greatly. She felt morj> unhopeful than in tho morn- 
small children; to he in a state unprosperous and ing, and thought herself sinking. ‘ The worst,’ as the 
unpromising in a very high degrwv—I am still, in the nurse in al tendance ugon her rather unpleasantly 
opinion of the faculty, a rising yfifing unfit with very remarked, upon my entrance, ‘ had come to the worst,’ 
cx<\ llent prospects. Jn the medical profession, no ! ntg»r was required, sl>) hinted, less as a doctor than 


man is old until he is superannuated, and Hope--by 
incline, as it would appear, of some curious chemical 


aitf.l was required, eD) nintcri, I css ns a doctor than 
as afatlicr-confcssor. 

• » i • 

‘Send that woman sway,’ said tho patient in 


preparation—is made to flourish us an evergreen J ;i hoarse whisper, and pointing to the attendant; ‘ all 


whether it ever hear fruit or not. Let the weather be 
ever so favourably unhealthy, let the str L ct-aecid"iit| 
lie ever so interestingly serious, no ease ova- comes 
to my door—that, is to say, no case with anything in 
it. There are, of course, however, candidates for my 
gratuitous attentions, 'wiougli and to spare. And 
here are three of my best patients, selected out of a 
tefi years’ diary. 

(’axe 1. —A. TV Female. ‘•Age 4!). Profession, 
sick-nurse. Habit, plolhone. A. 15. camo upon un¬ 
hands not at. all before it was necessary. Sbg .bad 
been seriously ill—the odbcl of } ears of indulgence 
in spirituous liquors—for weeks, and during that 


nngsos isjiad uns. I was a linss myself.’ 

1 motioned the obnoxious witness out, of tho room. 

‘I'm dying, doctor; I feel it. You're sure I am 
dying,* ain’t you?’ interrupted* she, changing her 
solemn tones for very shrill ones, and suffering her 
lrfitsk of forced repentance to drop momentarily 
aside, and disclose an expression of suspicious cmiuiug 
—i j ou ’re quite sure ? ’ 

‘ \ye are sure of nothing,’ said 1 gravely : ‘you are 
very seriously *11.’ 

‘I know,’ cxqjsimed she bitterly, relapsing into her 
melancholy phase a^ain ; ‘that iswlint all you doctors 
say; but it means death. (), sir, 1 have been a very, 


time she had been taking hairs of the dog that had very wicked woman indeed. 1 liarosoincyiing—I have 
bitten her, by way of cure. When I told her, as I three thing!*on my niind, # why:li it will do mo good, 
felt it my duty to tell her, of her immediate danger, I think^to got disburdened ofi^they will kill me else, 
and of the almost certain result of her complaint, i feel, of their own selves. And, sir,,I have got got 
she was exceedingly affected and alarmed. Used as a soul in the world to tell them to, onlyjyon.’ t 


she had been to contemplate death in all its phases ' 
when it occurred to other persons, she was terrilieil 
to the last degree at its approaching herself. She 


Sethis dreadful old person had’indeed dragged me 
not of my warm bed for the purpose of reposing in 
me a dangerous confidence, which my own gooil- 


sliinjflercd to think of that cold shadow creeping over | nature invited. I should like to have £con A. B. 
her, which she had often watched, unfeelingly enough, j venturing to make a confidant of Dr Cro-sus in the 
and even with impatience, darken tho features of her next street after this same fashion. k But it was just 
fellow-beings, when its delay chlinccd to interrupt likj my luck. * . 

some trifling scheme o£business or pleasure of her ‘Do you remember the very stout gentlcmap, 
own. Iler countenance, with the exception of her doctor—him w ith the appleplexy in Ward No. 2—at 
nose, whose colour circumstances had long rendered St Batnahasses?’ 


quite independent of tho action *of her feelings, 
blanched at the few serious sentences which I 
addressed ttf her, ns though they had been*veritable 


*‘440. Pleurisy. \ convalescent?’ inquired I, 
from memory. , , 

‘Tlifc same, sis. I bled him to death, doctor, at his 


thrusts from the jnWdin of the grisly King. Her own house within the week* His'friends paid mo by 
respectable, I mbjTit almost write her colossal legs, the joIf,«y.ou 9oe, and I was overanxious to get it over.’ 
trembled benc.^h her while she listened* It was ‘Good heaven's!’ cried I; ‘anil to sate yourself a 
evident that A. B. had some very particular reasons little.trouble, you committed, then, a cruel murder?’ 
of her own for living a little longc?. This feeling, as ‘lie went off liken a lamb,’ cried ^he wretched 
far ns my experience goes, is slot peculiar to A. B., eraature apologetically. ‘ But there’s y/irse than That, 
but the uitonsity of*it was.. J Iorror at flic thought 1 once gave a young gent, four doses if laudanum in 
ot' dissection is seldom exhibited, if even felt by this one, and you wouldn’t altnown when Ire was dead from 
jilfSHrof persons; abject fear such ns hers could, I when he step. But them was murders' for all that, I 
'Knew, bo scarcely the consequence of other than know.’ 
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‘They certainly were, mislrable woman,’ cried I 
indignantly. ‘Have you anything yet more upon 
your mind?’ I ' 

• JTiisli!’ whispered she, pointing towards the door; 

‘she’s listening; they alway's*does it, bless you—I 
knows ’em so well. Oncif—•only onejp, as I’m a 
sinful woman—I sfiiotlio r ed a siclc man with his 
pillow; that'was for his money; he would have died' 
any way, because lie luhl the loek-jaw. Now,! added 
she, with a lorfg-drawn sigh, an<f after a pause, ‘I 
feel somehow better and more comfortable like, 
thnnks to'you^sir.’ • 

The patient had sunk back from her sitting- 
posture, as'Sf exhausted with this terrible narration ; 
but I, read in h;r yet anxious eyes that slie had still 
something more to say. Presently she again broke 
silence, and this time the eniphesis with which she 
spoke was mingled witli "a tone of gratitude. She 
desired to recompense me, I shppose, for my prompt 
attention and interest, nfid delivered herself of this 
advice instead of a fee: 

‘When your timn comes, dcrctpr, and your friends 
send for the nuss, don't le.t l/itim pay her by the yob' 

The revelation of these crimes, which had been, 
without doubt, in reality committed, tilled me with 
horror; and the reflection thaj; she who had executed 
them would, in a fLw days at furthest, Ifc: out of»the 
world, ’nlid no longer harmful, alone eoitifortod me. 
My feelings, therefore, may he imagined by the 
sensitive, when, upwards of a fortnight after I had* 
reebived the above confession, A. II., whof.'i I lmd 
supposed to be far ‘otherwhere,’ as the poets say. 
railed one morning at my private residence, in toler¬ 
able health, and also slightly in liquor. She had 
been priming herself to act rather a dillicult part. 

* I am come,’ said she, ‘ to thank you, doctor, foe 
your care and trouble about me when I was ill. I 
was very ill indeed, was I not, doctor ? ’ 

‘You thought you were goiug to die,’ remarkedT 
with meaning. , » 

‘Yes,’ answered she ingenuously, ami without 
heeding tho slight discrepancy bet ween.her two state¬ 
ments, ‘and that is what I urn cyme about to ( you, 
doctor. You knows as well a# me what a parcel of 
nonsense folks do talk when they are delirious, ahd 
thinks they ibe in 0 particular notice, fI, afterwards 
discovered this expression lo ho A. H.’s rendering of 
the phrase in nrticulo mortis.'] You must not ku hard, 
upon vdiat a party says who lias got tho trembles. 
You mtist let lygones be bygones, doctor.’ 

I don’t know whether it was weak of me, or 
whether it was strong-minded—whether I thought & 
confession upon a death-bed ought to* bo sacred, or 
whether it was to save myBelf trouble; but I let tlie 
oid woman go, with a caution to the effect that she 
had better not let me hear of her attending any sick 
. folks in future, wWcli she took in exceedingly good 
part. . . • * 

tCnse JT.—I became acquainted with II. M. in the 
wards of St Barnabas, a young man who was by 
profession a prize-flghtco"and who bad eolhe into the 
hospital with a dislocated kjw^ the consequence fif 
kicking, violently anj without due calculation of 
distance, at a personal friend V»th whom he hail had 
a disagreement 'at a • public-house.' 1 ^lis habits had 
been very much the revel'se of temperate, atpl the 
ease which at first seemed simple enough, soon 
assumed a Serious aspect: nftcr many weeks of 
almost incessant suffering, it became necessary.that 
the poor felloV should lose his deg by amputation, if 
be WBuld preserve his life. The lopping of this limb 
♦as to him an Xipeeial grief, inasmuch as, next to the 
Ras of one of hw ‘ mauleys,’ it was the saddeBt tiling 
that, to one of his calling, coxld possibly happen. 
His occupation ab ‘ a favourite of tho public,’ ‘a pet 
of the fancy,’ would, of course, be gone for ever, and 


no other line was Lpen to him, since the talents of a 
priye-flgliter, however rarer and valuable in them¬ 
selves, so far from being of universal application', are 
an absolute hinderance to success in iftmost every 
l Jher walk* of life. There was,'indeed, about as bad 
a look-out for poor JI.' M., when he was carried into 
St Barnabas' theatre to be acte'd upon, fine April 
morning, as can be eoifccived. Still, the brave young 
fellow never winceJ or grumbled; he made his bow 
to the great semicircle of students—the rows of un- 
fiifuiliar faces reaching from floor to roof—as though 
they were his ancient pntrofis of tjie ring. There fras 
no chloroform in those days ^but he looked on at all 
the proceedings wliiph concerned him without one 
twitch of the mouth or knitting of tho brows; and 
wiiea the thing was'over, and that limb, which'he 
had li?cn so long accustomed to consider his own, 
became the property of the scientific gentlemen 
around him, he. said : ‘ I thank you, gentlemen,’ in a 
cheery voice, and wished them joy of their acquisition. 

I confess that, in spite or his disrespectable calling, 

T had a sincere liking for II.' M., and pity for his mis¬ 
fortune^ and as one of the dressers in his ward at 
that time, I hail, opportunities of doing him, occa¬ 
sionally, a little kindness, and speaking an encourag¬ 
ing word. We struck up quite a friendship, founded 
upon the basis of mutual reSpect, Blit, I fuel bound to 
admit, without any great mixture of sentiment. He 
confined to me several particulars concerning the 
fancy and its patrons, which are not generally 
known, but which tile 3;iflic honourable feelings that 
k^pt me silent with regard to the delinquencies of 
A. B., prevent me from here disclosing. When the 
day came for the young prize-fighter to depart—with 
the exception of his left leg—from St Barnabas, he 
addressed me in H'ese terras: , • 

‘Doctor, you have been a regular stunner to me 
all along since I have ibecn here, and no mistake; I 
should be sorry to lcape this here hospital without 
letting yon know what 1 think about it. Most like, 
you imagined that a poor chap such as me had nothing 
to gij-e you in return—which only makes it the more 
brickish—but I am not so bad oif as I seem, doetor, 
by no manner of means.’ 

This was exceedingly gratifying to me, and even 
very exciting. I was trying to recall to my mind 
some of those instances which I had heard or read 
of concerning millionaires in the guise of scavengers, 
angels under the earthly form of crossing-sweepers, 
who have been, as Mr Lamb says, ‘ entertained 
uuawires’ by benevolent surgeons and others, ami 
pondering whether H. M.’s fortune was more likely 
to be >n the funds or in railway-shares, when that 
grateful young man resumed as follows: 

‘ Here,' cried he. drawing a coin or medal, wrapped 
up in whity-brown paper, from his breast-pocket— 

‘ here is, if not rnqjiey. at least money’s worth: to 
one in'your station and with your opportunities, sir, 
a matter of—ah—a pound week for life, at the 
very least. Even in my humble walk, it has been a 
pretty penny to me already.’ 

‘Why, my gooh man,’ cried I, in unaffected dis¬ 
appointment at tho discovery, ‘this is only a half¬ 
penny!’ . 

' Only a half-penny! ’ repeated.H.M. with a delighted 
chuckle, as lie hobbled away o\ his crutches in 
order to preclude any thanks for liL. generous bcha- 
v.'our. ‘That’s what you’ll be trying to persuade 
other folks to believe before the day’s out. It is 
only a half-penny fbut it is a half-fenny with a couple 
of tails upon it/’ . 

H. kj. opined—so little does one-half of Bio world 
guess now the other liilf lives—that the resectable 
profession of medicine demeaned .itself like t* 

by the practice of tossing for half-crowns ; amVs 
seriously, if things continue as they are much longer 
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with me, I think I shall try lfay lut^c with that head¬ 
less jialf-penny, the only ^pecuniary, fee I havo ever 
received. • 

Cwe ///.—Once—syid that day will no? easily ha 
forgotten—I was sent for to attejul a lady at*n fashioftf 
able hotel, and that Jady a member of the aristoerifry. 
She was & woman of strong Ijprce of will, and ‘had 
made a point of having the nearest doctor summoned, 
or else they would have' sent for Dr Croesus to a 
morftl certainty. For*my part, 1 wish from the 
bottom of my heart—but ^ am anticipating. • 

Tile Lady Lctitia,Beebonnet was Scotch, and ‘a 
wee bit crackit.’ She was violent and impetuous upon 
all subjects—‘ a monomaniac,’ as .was said of a greater 
lady # ‘about everything;’ but ii^lexibility of purpose 
and contempt for conventional practices and opinions 
were her forte. Iler present idea was, that so IcAg as 
site chose to vcmain in any hotel, no matter for what 
term of months or years, she never need settle the bill 
till she went away. She had come to the Flair tie Lis 
without any intention of paying beyond ten days or 
so; but as her ladyship’s account hail been sent in 
somewhat peremptorily at the week's end, she was 
now staying on, out of spite, effd.Yor the express 
purpose of declining (o settle if. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a person of Lady Letitia’s rank might 
of course have resided in an inn for half her natural 
life without being troubled by the host; but ir^this 
particular case, the hotel belonged to a company, 
whose accounts were audited every week, and to 
whom the manager was responsible, lie also, plebeian 
though be was, had that quality in superabundant'* 
upon which her ladyship so justly prided herself— 
piglteadedness. Upon the reiterated refusal of his 
aristocratic lodger to loosen her purse-strings, lie had 
given to her some pieefa of his mind which were not 
only unpalatable, but bail disagreed with her to the 
extent of sending her to her bed ; site was ill, and very 
ill, absolutely through sheer r*ige and obstinacy, and 
threatened to become worse with opposition. The 
manager bad sworn that, upon the morrow, which 
was the end of her third week’s sojourn with* him, 
the Lady Lctitia Beebonnet should settle her bill 
or leave tho bouse; and her ladyship prepared for 
bailie by sending for the nearest doctor. 

I gathered these particulars from herself at tho 
first interview, narrated with a garrulity such as I 
never heard equalled, anil with an amount of accom¬ 
panying action such ns I had only seen examples of 
in establishments devoted to the insane. , 

1 What I stand for,’ concluded she, with vehemence, 

1 is the law—the law. I have plenty of money, hundreds 
of pounds, in that dressing-case yonder, but he shall 
never have one farthing of it upon compulsion, nor 
untiT I choose.’ 

As soon as I had recovered her ladyship out of the 
hysterics into which siio had gradually worked Jierself 
during this recital, I took my leave. On my arrival 
the next afternoon, lafound that the exasperated 
manager had refused to let her ladyship’s* bell be 
answered, or to supply her with food. 

She had comforted herself for some time by pulling 
at the rope at her bedside, under the idea that 
site was at* least creating a disturbance,*although 
nobody came; but $Ii 9 domestics had placed a worsted 
stocking over the clapper. She wa9 very unwell, 
indeed, by tbis/time, and her complain* was not 
improved by tac fact of her having had nothing to 
eat since tho preceding afternoon; but she was 
considerably moffe obstinate than boforl, and quite 
prepared to starve rather than surrender what she 
imagined.to be her legal rigljtj. ’ , 

Upoyr my remonstrating with the manager, lie 
Amvifficd that she might starve, and welcome, hut 
abut he would put up with lier nonsense, and be 
accountable for her expenses to the company, not an 


hour longer. The company was of more consequence 
to.-him, he irreverently observed, than all the Bee- 
bonnets over tlie border.; . * 

‘ But,’ urged I, • if ^p* Lady Letitia dies in your 
hotel, it will hurt the company seriously; and she 
will die, if shetdoes notliave sustenance shortly.’ 

, Upon that view of the matter, some, yery weak 
gruel—with a cinder or*two Accidentally dropped into 
it—ud(Pa few sHces ( of burncd*toast, were sent up to ’ 
her ladyship’s room. 

The next day, I found my noble patient much 
better; invigorated by her fpod, but especially invi- 
gorited by her victory in having obtained it, and by 
an unlooked-for success *of another kind. She had 
detect’d, as she lay in her bed, with Nothing tP do 
except to watch, like Robert the’ Bruce, the spider¬ 
webs that began t» adorn the cornices, a second 
bcll-wiro running round tier npartment, and had 
established a communication with it by combining 
her own useless rope and tho handle of her parasol. 
As I entered, unannounced—for attendance was rigidly 
denied her—and siio Jutrl, singularly enough, no maid 
of her own, she was sitting up in bed, engaged in 
tolling solemnly at this jvire, which, indeed, exceeded 
her most sanguine expectations, for with every jerk 
sl.S*rave, she rang the jdnrm-bell. It was placed at 
tho »>]> of the* house, so not easily iTeeessilde, apd the 
"ire, which* pervaded t^ie hotel, beiilg of too great 
importance to lie cut, tdio was mistress of the 
liluation. 

‘•I IiavJbecn tolling,’observed she with satisfaction, 
‘ever since daybreak,as though for morning-prayers.’ 

The Lady Letitia was only at last induced to pay 
her bill by a pious fraud. She wds informed that one 
of the directors of the company had offered to take 
tlfe risk on his shoulders, and understanding thereby 
that she could annoy her foe, the manager, no 
logger by stopping, but would rather benefit him 
than otherwise, she left tlio hotel immediately, although 
in a very ur^it.state to be moved. 

When she recovered, she wrote me a pretty; little 
note, with a coronet on the top of it, expressing her 
grateSil sense of *ny attentions; my services had 
bee t n, she was good eftough to say, above all price, 
but she should nevertheless decline to may me any¬ 
thing, upor* principle. According* to law, she had 
been led to understand th.1t a’medical man could not 
exact rftnu iteration for the perlbrmancc of liis duties: 
she might be Tight or she might be w.tivg; bul at all 
events she preferred, she said, to havfc the matter 
tried, in court, before running into any unnecessary 
expense. • 


SCHOOLING IN IN1 >IA., 

At a time like this, when our armies are struggling 
against terrilfle,odils in one of th» fiercest contests 
that ever shook India to its centre,* ibis by no means 
out of place to inquire more closely than we hafe 
boqn wont to do, into the actual condition of that 
country and its people ; and ’as a means of tioing so, 
we cannot turn oi.Sr attention to a more fitting 
subject than their seUidls. 

From official v-.vquiries into tlip state of education 
amongst tiie masses of the* population of the Bengal 
presidency, it would appear that in five districts in 
which the state of indigenous education is most 
favourable as compared witli other divisions, the 
proportion of adults who have received any degree of 
instruction is G per cent, of the entW population, so 
that there remain lynety-four persons in every 
hundred wholly destitute of education. In the least 
favoured districts, the proportion is above two edu¬ 
cated persons in every hundred. 
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The entire population of this presidency—that is, 
of Upper ami flower Bengal—Amy be taken at thirty- 
eight millions, of wfyich abovq fourteen millions may 
bo set down as children, «iyt‘ of these we may 
fairly assume two-thirds to, be of an in«tructible 
age, seeing that in Lidia children mostly commence 
school whefl 'dvo years ofh Now, inasmuch as the 
data collected op this subject show that of the chil¬ 
dren of an instruetiblc age only f per cent, receive 
any kind or amount of education, it follows that 
there are'upwards of pin3 millions of children 
throughout ^Jpper and Lower Bengal alone of an age 
to receive instruction, yet totally without it. Taking 
in the' samo way the .adult population of twenty-four 
millions, and deducting from thes^j the proportion of 
educated persons—namely,-3 per cent.—we find there 
remain nearly twenty-three millions of the adult 
population entirely without instruction. 

Such being the state of native education in tiiis one 
division of the Indian empiro, *ltf would not be very 
difficult to arrive at a tolerably amirato conclusion 
as to the total number of 'individuals, adult and 
juvenile, of the entire population of British In jin 
wholly devoid of day instrinturn whatever. Woruo 
not believe that bn a general pverage theft would be 
found above four per cent. \>f the entire population 
able to read or write in the smallest degre^ seeing 
that the whole of the female population—with tfie 
exception of the nautch-girls— are altogether and 
habitually left without any attempt at education. .Tiiis 
being the case, the result would be, that there are in 
the Indian territories of Great Britain not fever than 
one hundred mul thirty-four millions of totally unedu¬ 
cated persons! A fearful amount of uncounteractc/l I 
ignorance, superstition, and vice in the hands of the 
fanatic priesthood and the evil-minded'chieftains, to 
work upon to their own bad ends. 

The extent of private tuition aipong the Mussul¬ 
mans or Hindoos is very small irfderd. if we except the 
chief cities of^Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, where 
of late years n few <^f the leading natives have 
availed themselves of ^private instruction foy, their 
children, both njale and female. The public educa- 
tional establishments of the Mofussil of indigenous ! 
growth may bo divided into the common vernacplar j 
schools, and schools .partaking more of the character ; 
of colleges. In those latter, Persian; Arabic, and | 
Sanscrit ara taught; seldom the three in any one j 
establishment, but usually the schools a-. ■ either 1 
Persian, Arabic, or Sanscrit. i 

The teachers of these arc mostly of the Brahmaniqal 
cafttc, many living in extreme poverty, and supported 
mainly by presents of money and food. The scholars 
consist o£ boarders and day -pupils, who, in cxcBauge 
for the learning Imparted, ttnpyjy their instructor? 
with"the daily necessaries of lifp„niid also i*rform for 
them many little.lionschold duties. TJie age at which 
pupils attend these fnstitutfons ranges between eight 
and twenty, though there are some who retrain to 
their tweuty-decond year. Tho, instruction imparted 
consists of general literature, rhetoric, law, logic, 
medicine, apd ftstrelogy. 1 

In these high class schools, the income in money of 
the pundits, or Vrofcssors, varies very much, ranging, 
indeed, from till merest pitthnjjp to a very liberal 
amount. It liat been stated that the averagl monthly 
income of three hundred of these learned instructors 


is not less than L . 4 ,10 s. ? but the correctness of tho 
figures may very \4cW be doubted, ns this class of men 
are extremely tenacious of'giving information fcon- 
egrning tlielr mode of living, property, &t. If, liow- 
(jf.ey, wo asflumo this amount to‘ bo about correct, it 
shears that the cost of educating the pupils of these 
estabfishments is extremely high, far beyond the real 
value of the learning irfiparted, for the average number 
of students at each college' docs not often exceed 
■wen. t 

ff, however, we inquire into tho quality as well as 
the cost of the education taufeht by these Brahmnnfcal 
pundits,,we shall assuredly arrive' at the conclusion, 
that they do little enough to elevate tho character or 
improve the condition of the people. There is, indeed, 
no lack of imligcnods literature in India. A lkte 
official,, return went to shew that during tho last fifty 
years, there had been not less than five hundred and 
fifteen persons engaged in literary publications in 
Bengal.* The same document tells us that in the 
year 1853-4, there were two hundred and fifty works 
in the native languages published in the city of 
Calcutta alone. 

The works on grammar, logic, and law may pass 
without mints cornmVnt; but the absurdly fabulous 
and disgustingly immoral recitals contained in nearly 
all their most popular dramas, points, and histories, 
leave little room for surprise that tho people for whose 
edification these are published should prove false, 

1 base, and cruel to the last degree. 

The schools of medicine arc less hurtful, though 
tl^e little of really practical knowledge they inculcate 
is so blended with absurd quackeries and strange 
fallacies, as to excite our pity. In those colleges where 
astrology, mythology, and philosophy are taught, we 
find the wildest fantasies, the greatest infidelity, and 
the grossest licentiousness mixed up with the daily 
teachings. Truly has it been said in ono of the 
government reports on indigenous education in Bengal 
and Beliar, that the followers of these schools of 
philosophy are intemperate and licentious iu their 
habit,s ( and manners, not only believing that intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, and other vicious indulgences, are 
permitted, but that that they are enjoined by the 
system they prufess. 

If such be the system and the morale of the higher 
class of native schools, what shall wo find prevailing 
among the hundreds of village schools and inferior 
institutions of towns, the teachers of which receive 
emoluments in the shape of fees, and presents of 
money to the monthly value of from two shillings to 
two pounds, with an uncertain addition of donations 
of rice, fruit, fish, &e. It would be well if we could 
flatter ourselves that these schools were no worse 
than a negative evil—that they simply effected' no 
good. It can scarcely lie said that the acquisition of 
reading and writing, is an advantage, as the adepts 
employ' their powers to little good purpose, more 
frequently for evil ends. TIjp instruction in these 
schools, beyond t.ie mere forming and deciphering 
character!,, is of the loosest and grossest description 
—a mere learning by rote without any attempt at 
instruction. 

The course in these seminaries is to pfacp the young 
scholar dliving a month after his first entrance to 
practise the formation of the alphabet, which he does 
by writing on tho loose sandy floor di the schoolroom 
with one of his fingers or a small sti«r. From this 
initiatory stage he is promoted to the next class, 
where lie iq, taught to construct jvords and short 
sentences by writing on a palm-leaf with an iron 
style. Thence he proceeds to two the finer leaf of 
the. plafitain; and finally^ when well advanced, lie is 


* Return* Relating to Native Printing-preme and Publication 
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taught to write on paper hardened by the juice of the 
tannyind-trce, and to d^aw up petitions, business 
documents, jiccounts, ic. In some of ^jio Hindi, 
though not in the Bengali schools, a wooden board of 
a brass plate smeared over with mud, or chalk 
water, is employed, for tracing words by means of 
a wooden style, as well as, for calculations* in 
arithmetic.. . • 

It would be difficult to picture anything more 
miserable than the lqtsof the ordinary teacher in a 
native school, or more wretched than the localities 
usually selected for their operations. So poor, indeed, 
are the majority of them, that they most frequently 
add to their professional dutiee the occupation of 
accountants to bazaar-keepers,• letter-writers, com¬ 
pilers of almanacs, petition-drawers, and such-like 
work—anything, in short, by which their pin/may 
add to their scanty means. 

The village school will frequently be held in an 
open slipd, occasionally in the covered place in which 
the weekly market is held, on which day a holiday is 
given to the scholars, and the pedagogue occupies 
himself in the busy duties of what, in Europe, we 
should call the ‘clerk of the inarljrft.r- , 

In the common schools now*under notice, the 
language employed fur instruction is Bengali in 
Bengal Proper, ana Hindustani in Beliar and other 
districts; and not only is this the case with the 
Hindoo population, but the same rule applies to the 
Mussulman schools of these districts ; for although 
the TTindostani is the coalition spnLfH language of 
the better classes of Mussulmans in Bengal and ijchaJt 
it is never cmploj'cd as the means of instruction in 
their schools. The f'nlu language, again, is far more 
poetic, and much richer in variety and force of 
expression, as it is alss more poliSlied, and is the 
language employed in the pulpit, and in popular 
talcs and poetry; yet it lias never found its way into 
any of the class-books of the schools, where it might 
be employed to the utmost advantage. 

The number of Mussulman teachers, oven where. 
Mussulman scholars are taught, are very few! * By 
far the majority of instructors in these schools are of 
the ‘writer caste,’ though the number of Brahmans 
engaged in teaching is also large, contrary as it is to 
the custom of their caste, by wliie.li it is considered 
degrading to give instruction in any but the higher 
brandies of learning. 

As regards the classes or castes of the pupils of 
these schools, the Brahmans arc invariably in the 
preponderance; next to whom, following pretty closely, 
is the writer caste, the weaver and other castes 
keeping at a tolerably respectful distance. Twenty 
yeajjs ago, it was rare indeed that the least degree of 
instruction was enjoyed by any of the lower castes of 
tailors, water drawers, sweepers, or such like; but 
in the present day wc behold learning fully .estab¬ 
lished as a republic of letters, much to the disgust and 
indignation of the profit! high-enste Brahman, who 
grow6 up impressed with the utmost ubhorreace of all 
innovation—a true conservative of (jic old school. 

Such domestic instruction as is imparted in families 
is of a still more unsatisfactory character than that 
taught in the elementary schools. It is indeed little 
more than a handing down from father to son a 
knowledge of thi>mero rudiments of education suffi¬ 
cient to ennbUyihc latter to .follow in tlrn* footsteps 
of his parent. "Pride of family frequently prevents 
wealthy or high-hofn men from seeding their sons to 
any school that ftmy exist in their neighbourhood; 
sometimes, too,it is poverty wliieh compels the home in- 
structionof the zemindar, the t/ader, the headmen, 

SucMthen, is a brief outline of the state of indi- 
g"Atifra education in Bengal; and having taken this 
n'Siuw of it, wo may render the picture more complete | 
if we glance gt the educational institutions and olibrts | 


of the Europeans in tile same part of the country. 
Missionaries from nearly every society in Europe are 
to he found, or were to bo met wutli before the late 
rebellion, in almost e\%ry province of India. Wher- * 
ever these unwearying toilers for the truth located 
themselves, they formed the nucleus of a school 
generally for instruction in flic vernacular.* Contrary 
to the fact in the indigenous' schools of the country, m 
their'pupils were mostly of the lowest’ easte9 ; hence 
naturally the Brahmans and other enste-proud men 
viewed the missionaries and their laboyrs with 
jealousy and hatred. All the opposition they could 
ei- o to missionary preaclyng and missionary teachiug 
they did give, and in ny sparing measure. 

The progress made by these school!, although in 
some instances sufficiently escouraglng, has been, on 
the whole, extremely limited, not only from many 
opposing causes, hut idso from a want of qualified 
teachers, and a great dearth of school-books in the 
vernacular. If. was not until wltliiu the last few years 
that the labours of the Hev. J. Long and others 
placed within the retail of Christian teachers useful 
works in the vernacular of an unobjectionable charac¬ 
ter. The instruction imparted at these establishments 
is of an entirely elementary nature, but thoroughly 
so*. art, and calculated tegfit the pui^jls in after-lifo for 
soon? useful and profitable career. ,, 

The educational department of the Bengal govern¬ 
ment is of comparatively recent origin. It is composed 
of a director of public instruction, a secretary, a stall 
of Inspectors fur the various districts, and a large 
number of trained teachers in every branch of educa¬ 
tion. .There are professors, too, foi; the various govern¬ 
ment colleges, and altogether a very formidable array 
of workers in the field. 

'But allhough the official labours of the government 
staff are directed towards such private and missionary 
schools as apply for ‘grants in aid,’ they are mainly 
employed in supervising their own establishments. 

It is*to he#re*rcttcd that the annual reports of this ' 
department are so utterly meagre and barren .of all 
practical details as to under them valueless for our 
present purpose, ily Jar the greater portion of tlio 
annual votes for education arc expended in the liberal 
salaries of (lie director-general aijd hi^ staff, whilst 
the sum lo# for the real .workers—the teachers and 
other subordinates—is insignificant in the extreme 
fcompar&l with the amount of work to be done. 

In Calcutta, there are the Prcsideiie'S the ijindoo, 
the Engineering, and other colleges, where professors 
hold their classes with all the form, and some of tho 
elfect, of simihir'institutions in Europe. At these, as 
well as at the lloogly, Dacca, and tho other Mofussil 
colleges, tho principal classes are composed of high- 
caste and well-born Hindoos; indeed, the number of 
those from pyorer sections of native society is very 
small. The proficiency attained In? the students of 
thAo colleges, as well as by those'of the medical 
college, is sucli as would be encouraging were It 
ensuring, or did it produce fruit of any useful kind. 
Unfortunately, however, the*most that our present 
system of teaching mitts is to overthrow the,old 
superstitions of tho layd, without replacing them with 
any better faith • proselytism being a. forbidden thing 
in the Company s college.^ puhfchahle with instant 
dismissil, so eaieful arc the authorities to avoid any 
appearance of offending tho prejuilibes outlie natives. 

To those who inquire the reason why our college 
cilucationVliould prove of so little use tq the students 
in after-life, we reply'that it is c, istc which prevents 
thrtn availing themselves of much of tl.eir knowledge. 
The Brahmans and the writer caste car engage in but 
a few occupations. To 'step beyond 4iat social limit, 
to break through tlic'old hounds, and engage in any 
handicraft, or art or calling iA which the hands would 
be required, would be to entail on them all the direful 
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penalties of Hindoo fanaticism and bigotry—a conse¬ 
quence which, as yet, but one or two of the rising 
genera I ion have dared. Uiltil caste —the curse of 
India—he trnmptai under foqt, we can do but little 
for the country or the people! 

* • 

— ' -----«/- 

I El) 4 LIVE. 

It was on a bleak afternoon in the beginning of last 
March that we stood at the drawing-room windows 
of our house in the village of Bout du Monde, in 
Savoy, Watching the clouds Careering wildly over the 
sky, and speculating whether M. le Cure ami Made¬ 
moiselle, fKs sister, would t-onio to tea. The huge 
mountains opposite began tit look elmsfiy as the 
bright rosy reflections from the setting sun faded 
from their snow-covered summits; the pine-trees in 
our garden erenked and‘swayed like the masts of 
a tempest-tossed ship; and :*s the sighing, moaning, 
whistling wind lulled lor a second, there fell some 
heavy flakes of snow. 

‘Close the jalousies, AnncUQ. and draw the cur¬ 
tains.’ Poor miserable things these last wore-—thru 
muslin with a red cotton bonjer. The tiro blazed and 
crackled merrily as our fair-lutired Jessie threw on 
log after log; our moderatorj'anip shone like a s^yll 
sun, lighting up efen the most distant of the atrocious 
engraVifigs of 4 Passages in the Lives ftf Diane de 
Poitiers and Jeanne d’Are,’. which covered one of our 
walls; while on the other bloomed twin samplers,* 
dedicated to lhi Peer. Chcri , and line Ml re (tu'riv, and 
on which were embroidered wreaths of heartsease 
and forget-me-nots, each surmounted bv a dove 
carrying a largo O «in its beak—undoubtedly crowns 
for the beads of the cherished father and mother. 
Pussy lay curled up in his basket on the rug, 
pretending to sleep, hut keenly alive to all that, was 
going on at the tea-table. 

We were determined in the most Christian spirit To 
shew the euro and his sister how much more •■om- 
fortable wo English were than our Savoyard neigh¬ 
bours.' So the finest of our table-linen, the best of 
our china, were brought out. icy iho occasion; a 
profusion of tea-cakes and preserves loaded the table: 
while coffee-pot aud tea-pot had been so well polished 
they might ‘nave 1 been mistaken for silver. The 
mention of them is pte nurture, as they were only 
to appear at the last moment. We were not « uite so 
bad asithe lady* ‘ who loved to»sit in a snug room and 
think Sif theipoor wretches at sea;’ but wo all cer¬ 
tainly did peculiarly enjoy, on this stormy evening, 
the air of comfort which the inviting, soft-cushioned 
easy-ehairs, the thick: carpet, and well-spread hoard, 
lit up by the warm fire-glow, gave to our country 
quarters. 

‘Here he is!’ we exclaimed, as we heard the cure’s 
voice calling through the kitchen window to Annette 
to go ai\d open the garden gate. One side of «*:Iie 
house faceil the high road. 

‘ La petite Jifle is actually come with him,’ cried 
Jessie, running back ftfoni the door, where «>e had 
been to take observations.^Chis was unusual, Hie 
one generally following the other at a sliqrt interval, 
for our cure did not like td he seen walking with 
a woman, even tlipugh that wotr.uii wight be bis 
sister. In tliey came, speckled with snow, bpt with 
cheery gleaming feces. '**' 

M. ie Cult? was a thin fiat man, so flat that lie 
looked like a deal-plank dressed up in a peiest’s long 
coat, a garifient, which closely resembles an old- 
fashioned scanty lady’s pelisse, buttoning all the way 
up tlie middl\. lie always wore his best fringed 
sash and liewesf tricorne whep he paid us a visit. He 
had a small wjzcnod face, in winch twinkled a pair of 
waggish gray eyes, thcii; lively expression heightened 
by a decidedly turned-un nose. It was worth some¬ 


thing to hear him pfeach, particularly when ho 
addressed his parishioner^ on the subject of the 
cholera. ‘*Purd(fnnez moi, ines chers frercs' (a'long 
pause)—‘jiassez moi l’expression, s’i/ vouS plail ’—with 
J&taphasis and the pout of a spoiled child—‘ mais, vous 
etch des pourccaux tie vrais poqrceaux’—in a tone 
embracing two octaves. Another effective ^ause, and 
then a rapid very t clear explanation of the peculiar 
habits of de ‘ vrais pourceaux.’ 

lie was so sociable, so fu,'l of dry humour, hnd, 
lethal, delighted so much in Our family circle, that 
wc never failed to remark, after qne of his long visits, 

* Wlmt.ean have induced that man to become a priest ? 
—to shut himself oyt from all the tender charities of 
domestic life, formeij. too, as lie is to enjoy them, as 
witness his devotion to la Petite.’ This petite, as lie 
always called his sister, and as she always called 
herself, was a woman quite six feet high, as thin as 
mortal living frame can he, and with tiie longest 
hands and feet I think J ever saw. She was very 
like, yet very unlike her brother. Instead of a cocked 
nose, she hud a majestic aquiline; instead of small, 
merry eyes, very large, melancholy ones: neverthe¬ 
less, there was Efewiysterious likeness of children of 
the same pTirenls between them. Tho hair of both 
was equally gray, hut we were always given to under¬ 
stand that la l’etitc was many yeaVs younger than the 
cure. To hear linn talk of her, you were led to con¬ 
clude that she was a sort of St Theresc, mystical and 
meditative, never so happy as when poring over wlinr. 
she called her ‘Grenade’—some great cannon of a 
theologian of the middle ages—her bcan-idCal of a 
saint* being Ignatius Loyola. One day we lent 
mademoiselle Lev Vuletirs de Londres, the French 
name for Oliver Twist. The cure brought it back 
very soon. ‘ O *io! la Petit?* could not read such a 
book;’ and. to Jessie’s horror, lie gave it as his 
opinion that ce petit drolo d'Olivicr ought to have 
been hanged 1 , 

To listen to la I’etite's own account of herself, you 
might lie pardoned for believing her without religion 
of any kind— unless wc call adoration of her brother 
one. She would demur even to this when we observed 
on tlicir strong mutual Direction. 

1 Yes,’ she would answer, ‘ I love him, and ho loves 
me; notwithstanding, we sometimes bang the door at 
one another: it never goes further. Our cure is a 
man with a head, I can lull you.’ 

By dint ol' entreaty and some gentle force, wc at 
last settled mademoiselle in one of the large chairs 
by tlie fire, with her feet on a footstool. 

‘ Une si petite fille comma moi,’ she expostulated, 
stretching out her lengthy limbs, and basking in the 
genial glow. Then began tlie ceremony of coffee¬ 
drinking; tlie Savoyards are very Turks in tbeir ’love 
of coffee. 

‘All, Mees Jessie, you know the weakness of us 

cures,' said M. B-, as she filled his cup to the 

brim with sugar. r 

‘ Give our cure his eofl'ec, and beds happy,’ remarked 
la Petite: ‘coffee is his religion.’ 

This was only bile of our St Ttureso’s usual rather 
startling observations about her brother. 

‘ Vcry 4 true,’ said tho brother demurely. ‘I did 
not get my mid-day cup of coffee last Sunday; and 
I assure you, modamc, 1 could think of nothing else 
through tthc whole of vespers. \ eup of coffee 
haunted me,’ and his liftle eyes twinwfed. 

‘Oh, Monsieur le Cure!’ cried Jessie suddenly, 

‘ how did ycu eveffcome to be a priest ? ’ 

He coloured a little, hesitated, and then said: 

‘ Well, I will tell you; and no ftore seasonable time 
than the present, as fins happens to bo tf|? eve of 
tlie anniversary of tho great peril which dec reed ’*>y 
vocation.’ > 

Jessie was too much abashed by her own thoughtless 
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speech even tp say ‘Thank you;’ but the cure, soon 
I recovering his usual manner, ensconced himself in 
a gftat leather chair in front of the Ore, \\jth our acar 
pussy, whoib ho always insulted by cofiiiljg ‘ un grqs 
matou,’ at his feet. As soon as he heard the clic^.af 
liis sister's knitting-needles, lie gave us a look just 
like the 6ne he bestowed on his congregation before 
beginning his sermon; and wftey we were all quiet, 1 
| he commenced his story.* 

• 

In the autumn of 1823, just thirty-five years n^o, 
my*sister and I went to pay a visit to an aunt, married 


Tile cold on that nlpmorable Monday morning was 
perhaps as intense as it had been during tho winter; 
but as there 'was no wind, the men kept to their 
engagement. I eannpt uillnn thttt sleeping under a 
rock was as delightful'in reality as in anticipation; 
still, I relished being, treated as n jnan, and never 
complained. *Ou tho Wednesday* old Pieurio declared 
it was beginning to thaw,, and on Thartdgy it was 
perfectly clear that tiie frost Jhad broken up; indeed, 
we heard the snoV slipping down Lite grooves cut in 
the mountain's side by the spring and summer tor¬ 
rents. The Burratori did not seem to care, for the 
... _ « . . 


Tq7QITiTiTWo*tfa 


then eighteen, and la Petite some years younger. Our | ■ w in our iiiinfediatn vicinity. Our rfhly danger 

uncle nnd aunt, who had no children, grew very fond i lay in going to and from the forest, our night’s shelter 

/.f*... 1 ... 1.1 a. I__ 1_: 1.1 . il 4.1... „„ 4_1 _ .1 l _ • 1.. 


of’us, and would not hear of oifr leaving them ;• tliey . being in the natural eaves formed by projectingfrocks, 
talked of adopting tiie little one, and of trkkig me I wliieli, ns a matter.of course, were oil that part of the 
into the wood-business. We on our part were willing ' mountain where there was no wood. We strained 
enough to stay with them; for never before had we every nerve to finish our task on Friday evening. * 
known so much comfort, onr parents being rich in j ‘ Three or four hours more would have done it,’ 
nothing but sons and daughters. Tho winter of said Pieurio in a desponding tone, as darkness over- 
1823-4 was more than ftsually severe; the snow lay took us, and a Iarge.syiok of timber still lay before us. 
deep in the vailey ; all the small streams were frozen, ' Well, then, let us be up by peep of day,’ cried 
so no saw-milis could work. unde grumbled I, ‘and we may all be back at Belliuzona by the 

and smoked, and smoked and grTrtiibicd.from morning evening.’ * 

till night. lie bad several large orders, and lie was ■ # On tiie morrow, wo only mustered five; three of 
uneasy at the debty lie was forced to make in execut- i oif\ parly were missing. Had t!#y deserted, or only 
ing them. You must know that the wood is felled in gone on inmdvaiuv ? . . • 

summer, but not removed till winter, when, by means ‘ We shall soon kmfw;,’ said the remaining Burra- 
of long slides, formed of rough trunks of trees, on* tori, and with one accord they scut forth such wild, 
which water is poured to puneure a coating of ice, the uziearll.iy y ells, ending in shrill peals of mad laughter, 
timber is conveyed to the foot of the mountain, is’tw, that, though I had heard of their mode of holding 
that winter not one among the stoulest-Iicarted of the communication witli their comrades at a distance, I 
Burratori—the men arc so called who cut and bring was*nevertheless disagreeably startled. These yella 
the wood to the lake—would venture up to the can he heard an incredibly long way off. When there 
forests. Tliere was ajtliing for itiiut to wait till the could lie no reasonable doubt that the missing men 
cold moderated. But February, with its wild bleak had deserted us, many were the smothered exolama- 
days came, and passed, and still tho men refused to tions of ‘ Oiho gatto di marmo’ (‘eat of marble’ 
work. At last some warm sunny days ushered in Meaning lazy fellow), ‘you shall pay for this.’ 
the month of March. The'siiow left the valley, and The loss dispirited us, for the work still to be done 
the icy fetters of the merry streams melted quite required ill our original strength of hands to get it 
away. The sunshine without brought us sunshine finished in tiie limo proposed. Tiie dawn was just 
within; my aunt’s husband now whistled about the whitening the horizon when we began our ascent, 
house, malting each of iiis fingers go oil’ in small and a little breeze; barely enough to make tiie 
reports as a sort of feu do joic. Bcvcn Burratori had (fine-branches quiver, was flowing from the west, 
agreed, to go up the mountain. As during the last Pieurio’s only sou, a stout, handsome young man, the 
three weeks there had been neither a fresh fall of wag of oifr party, prophesied we should have a fine 
snow, nor any indication of a thaw, the weather-wise, day, shut as the light increased, great black masses 
declared no danger was to he apprehended. In fact, of clouds came up frijm the south-wyst. , 
the mountain, from its nature, was little subject to ‘A bad sign, I say,’ cried Pieurio;wo had better 
avalanches, nor hail any worth speaking of occurred tuyn hack.’ 

within the memory of man. 1 I was somewhat vexed at this advice, and answered 

Tired out by such long inactivity, I was wild to hastily: ‘Those wiio are afraid, may go back; I shall 
join the intended expedition, and at last wearied my j keep my promise to my uncle, il I scud down tho rest 
ufiele into granting me permission to begin my 1 of tiie wood unassisted,’ and I walked on;,tho rest 
apprenticeship at once. I was put under tiie care of j followed, hut in silence. 

an old fellow called Fieurio, ^generally recognised j Onr path yp the mountain, npw winding in and 
as the chief of the Burratori. We were to set out on <iut through pines, now passing .under _ steep, bare 
the Monday morniiig,*iml it was hoped the job would rocks perforated with caverns, ran along tho edgp of 
btf completed by Hie following Saturday. a ravine several hundred feet deep, at the bottom of 

Wc had, however, forgotten to ask la Pbtite’s con- whi*h lay, silenced under,a huge snow-drift, one of. 
sent. She, who had never been*separated from me »tlio great mouutain-stjeanis which in summer could 
even for a Jay since her birth, was in tears from be hear<| miles avfay, as it dashed and roared.in its 
morning till night at the idea of my leaving her for a precipitous desceiit*ti5 join and swell the wide Ticino, 
whole week. My qnele was, in truth, a soft-hearted Far above, as~!agh as we eoifiil see, were mountain- 
man, so lie agreed to go with us himself, and take tho tops bristling with spears of sea-green ice, which, as I 
little girl alsoi’as far as Aquiln, a village in the Val gazei?,'were gilded by the rays.of the rising sun. 
Blegno, lying at the base of tiie mountain to which * Book 1 ’ cried I, ‘ is not that the» promise of a 
wo were bound. This arrangement put an end to my fine daq ? ’ 


sister’s tears; though, as the Butrutori«top out night Old Pieurio shook his head ^s before, for at tho 
and day till the work is finished, she would sue as iystant a pale, watery sun, encircled by a T ing of 
little of mo as if d!5e liad remained at Bellinzona. We vapour, shot into view. In another moment it was 
wereitWell provided with'Miollen wrappers'*and* the entirely obscured by tjjie clouds which speedily covered 
«‘t'irfris of kindling a fire; and ns you may believe, the whole sky. '<llie sighing breezo suddenly grow 
[ the thought of this bivouae had infinite charms for into a turbulent wind, anc^some pridking sleet fell, 
my imagination. Tho men stood still, looking uneasily about them, 
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muttering between their teeth ;i ‘ All ! Vacua d’un veil’ 
mostro!’ (Cow of a monstrous wind!) ' 

‘I told you so,’ ^ried .Picurio; ‘those clouds are 
a sign of evil. Let us go baclj*.—we have no time to 
lose. The holy Virgin protect us from an avalanche!' 

‘Nonsense, father!’ replied 'the son ‘ you know 
there .ire iiqvyr avabfiiclica on this mountain.* 
i Don’t’6ay so, my son; 1 femember hearing my 
father speak of a tcrribld' one.' , • • 

‘As big as hiy hand,’ answered the yuung man 
laughing. 

Nevertheless* the old m.an’l words had produced jin 
effect; for, as if with ono'accord, wje all turned round 
and began Rj descend toward® the village. The w ind 
would, coaso ast il'by magic, tlifcn eomo rushing from 
every quarter of the "heavens 1 a mighty and a strong 
wind;’ the sleet changcif to tliiclr fast-falling snow, 
which, whirling in mad t'ddics, and flying up ami 
down, almost blinded us. \Vc‘walked as quickly as 
wo could, following I’ie.urio, who had assumed the 
lead; but what with tiie teasing of the wind, and the 
slipperiness of the path, we co«ld scarcely keep our 
Let. After one blast, which nearly hurled us down 
the ravine, we joined arms, ami kept as close together 
as we could. Not a word was spoken; lor by this 
time the bravest heart amangift us quaked with 
and many an anxfbus glance was casf aroumhdu 
search oY’Vuiy signs of the drcajied disaster.* 

We had reached a point about half-way down the 
mountain, where the path passed through a mere cleft 
between two rocks. Here we were forced uf go tw'o 
by two. At that instant, a boom like that of a distant 
waterfall struck on our ears. Wo stopped, raised 


and we agreed that, as we were able to hear the bells 
so dearly, it would not be difficult to make ourse}ves 
heard by any passers. Luckily, our day’s food was 
in our pockets; wo divided it iy.to seveAl portions, 
if>^bat it ‘should last, twenty-four hours. Within 
that period wo never doubted obtaining our release. 

Presently the clmrcli-bcll began to ring rfgain. It 
could not be the Dp Profundis; sufficient time bad 
not elapsed ; besides, the strokes were quick and 
sharp, not slow and solemn, dory be to God, it wins 
til* storm-bell; the alarm \vas given, and good souls 
would soon be on the search for up. Neither Picurio 
nor I spslte, so eagerly did we strain our ears to catch 
the sound of approaching steps, long before it was 
possible that any one pould have reached the moun¬ 
tain. ■ I think the beating of our hearts might have 
been lM.'ird in that dead silence. 

At Inst, at last wc distinguished the barking of a 
dog. I recognised the bark at once: it was Bibi, la 
Petite's pet. Nearer and ne;rer it came, until we could 
hear him whining and scratching the snow which hid 
us. Then the blessed sound of human voices became 
audible. Pull of hope and joy, wc tllfcew ourselves 
once more againsfr,'J*r snow-barricade; wc dug at it 
with hands and n;fils, striving to open a crevice 
through which wo might lot our friends know our 
situation. Wc shouted with all our might, but the 
noise fell back heavily on our own ears. Many times 
we were aware that the seekers were dose to us—we 
'heard them calling to one another. We could hear, 
but with anguish we Understood that we could 
mt make ourselves heard. Near as the searchers 
were, we could hold no communication with them. 


our eyes in terror, add snv, right above us, a l'.irge 
white mass like a living tiling, rise slowly with a 
convulsive heave from the edge of a rock, hover for ;( 
second, topple, then come crashing down. 

‘The avalanche! the avalanche!’ burst from every 
lip. ‘To the left, to the caves,’ shouted l’icurio, 
dragging mo along with him. In the Av^inkling of 
an eye down fell the enormous whitc'mass m front of 
our refuge; there, wc were unhurt, but shut in 
between a wall of rock behind, a wajl of ice in front. 

After tlic first moment of bewilderment, Picurio 
cried out: ‘Who is here besides me?’ It was pitchy 
dark—no seeing eveb one's own hand. , 

Mine was the only voice tlfcit replied. 

‘My son! my son!’ exclaimed the old man*, ‘oh, 
that I lwd died ‘for thee, my son;’ and I heard him 
weeping.* Awful were those moments. Buried alive 
—a father’s agony the only sign of life breaking Hie 
stillness and darkness of the grave.» Often in the* 
silent watclics of the night do I hear agilin that voice 
of woe—ofte/i iu dreams I live over again that 
terrible acene. 

‘Hare you your axe, young man?’ said Picurio. 

No. Iu the perilous moment when jie*had forced 
me under .the rock,"the axe had slipped out of my 
hand. 

With all the energy of despair, we flung the whole 
. weight of our bodies against the inert mass wViieti 
shut us into our living tomb-^tujjeless— hopeless. F 
must'liavc then fallen into a lethargy; for /ho nval- 
unclie fell in the early morning', and the Ave Maria 
was ringing wlien'I recovered my consciousness. Yes, 
we distinctly heard the hell‘‘of the church of ^Vquila. 
No words can describe the rapture I felt in listening 
to this voice Yrom without; it seemed to say dis¬ 
tinctly: ‘Hope in God’s mercy.’ o 

‘ Let us pra^,’ ssid the old mail. We recited the 
Angettis, and told the rosary. After that wc felt 
more composed, nnd sat down side by side. The 
sound of the diurfh-bells liud taken away the horrible 
. feeling of being yntirely cut oil’ fiftmi the living. We 
felt sure that, as soon ar wc were missed, all the 
village would turn ont on the morrow to seek for us ; 


Exclamations of horror, pity, and grief, met our ears. 
The names of our unfortunate comrades were pro¬ 
nounced in tones flint plainly v^vealed their sad fate. 
There was a bustle, many directions of how best to 
carry away the bodies, wonder about us, and then our 
expected deliverers departed. A horrible despair 
took possession of me as their retreating steps grew 
fainter and fainter; but poor Picurio always cried: 
‘Let mo pray; God’s right arm is long enough to 
reach us even here.’ 

1 tried to pray, but my thoughts wandered to my 
home; all the childish griefs i laid known were 
forgotten, and I wept bitter salt tears to think I should 
never sec father or mother, brothers or sisters again; 

• all my faults to them rose up ill judgment against 
me; how solemnly I vowed that should God grant me 
life, I yould never again rebel against the will of my 
parents ! And la Petite, what would she do without 
me ? I was sure she would die of grief. As the night 
wore on, my thoughts took another turn—the whole 
scene of my own death, the. finding of my frozen 
body, tlie despair of my poor little sister, were moving 
pictures before me. I conld not detach my fancy 
from thp phantoms K had evoked. It was painfully 
curious the way in which I arranged and re-arranged 
all the details, spa ing myself« io revolting minutiae. 

I suppose. I must at last have dropped asleep, fok I 
knew nothing more till Picurio culled to me that ho 
heard the bell for early .mass. I raised myself to a 
sitting-posture, nnd we each ate n portion of our 
bread. A1J that day and the ensuing night passed in 
alternations of hope and despair. , By the next morn¬ 
ing— tlie beginning of tho third .day since our 
entombment—our little provision or>Jpod was ex¬ 
hausted. We were oppressed by feverish thirst nml 
gnawing hunger—n horrid death was before ns, tlie 
fate of those 1 who liad perished at 'hnee was to be 
envied in comparison with tlie lingering suffering wo 
anticipated. 

\Ye had ceased to speak, cessed to pray; I lid no 
hope now—no faith. In moody silence wo sat iqi/iWi,' * 
watching, I may say, the approach of the pangs of * 
death, when suddenly the deep hush was byoken by a 
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familiar sharp bark. It was Bibi again! 'Oh, the have they lived en fronf|generation to generation— 
unutterable joy of hearing the little fellow tearing tillers of the ground, and keepers of sheep; a hardy, 
and scratching at the snow*blocking*up opr cave! long-lived race, fed and clothed out of their own 
There was another soi^id that made hot tekra rain produce; men mighty to struggle vwth the storm on 
down lfey cheeks; it was a child's voice—no othety the mountains, lovers or cur-dogs, nnd with here and 
tlian la Petite’s—crying: ‘He is “here, uncle. I am fliere a tradition of some forefather lost in a enow- 


sure he is hefe. Oh, efig, good men, dig fast!' , storm, or drew fled coming from market. '1'Jiey are 

Our hearts meltgid within us Us we hoard many a people who reckon not, by $ays, and mowths, aiid _ 
steps nearing our prison. ‘ There was danger, too, years, y>«iuuch as by fasts and festivals, fairs and * 
for many cautions were gi,ven. The child’s voice still merry-makings, great* battles, and the times of great 
rose clear ubove all: ‘Make haste; do make haste. ( men. For the last two they arc especially notublo: 
Give rfte a hoe; I can # dig. *My poor brother will be you may hear them date a very ordinary client by 
dead, if you don't make haste.' , the Hattie of Trafalgar, or Waterloo, 6r the days 


storm, or drowiTud coming from market. They are 


Our hearts nieltgid within us Us we Iieard many a people who reckon not, by 
?ps nenring our prison. ' There was danger, too, years, qp«much as by faBts 


At last a long stick was pushed through the snow- of Pi i, or any olliet prominent man of tlw time; 
wall ;^it touched me; I seized it. ’There was a shout and in this they shew forth the old Norse love of 
of ‘A’miracle! a miracle!' rning&d with the child's war and heroes, which still animates* the hearts 
wild cry of ‘Brother! brother!’ Another stick yas of their pastoral descendants. * 
thrust through and caught by Pieurio. Not a whisper There was once in all the dales one ‘statesman’ 
was now to be Iieard; every one worked ; minutes who bore the title of king—a title which was here- • 
seemed hours to us before an opening was made large ditary, having first been gained, doubtless, by the 
enough to drag us through. * family’s superior wealth in sheep and kine, coupled 

When we once more saw daylight and dear familiar with a liberal spirit of f hospitality. It was a bare 
faces, we fell down bunting with joy. We were lifted title, however, conferring no vested rights, but withal 
out and laid at the feet of the old euffl who, in spite some honour and parochial consequence. For in- 
of age and infirmities, had venturcihup tin?mountain stance, his majesty usually sat at the head of the 


to bless and encourage the efforts of the men who, 
touched by the chilifs agony of grief, had consented 
to make one more, search for us. 


tali^ on all public merry-makings, his voice carried 
smiicltyiat of a princely weight with git in all disputes 
between neighbour and neighbour, and .when hgidied, 


‘Thank God, my sous, for your deliverance,’ were his funeral had the largest .attendance, and there was 
the old priest’s fust words, ‘and devote to His service the greatest abundance of cheese and bread 3nd ale.' 


the lives lie has so miraculous^ preserved.’ 


So inclusively was this title confined to one family. 


‘It was this, Moes Jessie, that led me to become a I that no other was ever known to usurp it, no matter 


priest; and la Petite, who, through God’s mercy, how rich in lands and tenenvents; and, in one instance, 
saved my life, has made my homy her home.’ we have known it still given to the lawful heir, though 

‘ She would have made a capital lady-abbess, though,’ he himself was a most 6orry fellow, and without a 

id M. B-, looking at her with unfeigned pride. foot of land beyond the measure of liis last bed in 

* And old Pieurio ? : asked Jessie. 1 the chapel garth.’ 

‘lie died in my uncle’s house.’ These dale-lrings are now nearly extinct; their 

----dcsSendants lost in the common population, and 

min' pint n cur uui'cnuniroiMv their lands passed into oilier hands. Thu dalesmen 
Till, CUMBERLAND SlAlhSMAN. , ilre <lo Vikings of a special concern after a 

’nr, fashion of this world passetli away.’ It wgs. so substantial fashion. They christen, marry, • and 


said M. B-, looking at her with unfeigned pride. 

* And old Pieurio ? ’ asked Jessie. 

‘ lie died in my uncle’s house.’ 


miri' nTTinipur »xtt» ht i' imcu • \t men iaims iiassou 11110 uiuer mums, imi umrauai 

Till, CUMBERLAND SlAlhSMAN. , ilre <lo Vthings of a special concern after a 

‘ Tnr, fashion of this world passetli away.’ It wgs. so substantial f.isliiou. They christen, marry, • nnd 
in Paul’s days, nor has the world’s fashion grown bury one another in a right English style ofliospi- 
morc stable since. It is, however, only ‘ the fashion* tality.* When an did lstatesman puts up his feet,’ 
that is so unenduring; the substance of the world’s as they say of one who dies, two from every house 
life is much the same it ever has been since the days in ail the dale are warned to the {uncn»i; nnd it is 
of man’s pilgrimage were reduced to threescore years the honour <Jf a house to laive’it said, that there was 
anil ten. There is eating and drinking, and marrying plenty <g‘ everything on the occasion, and that tho 
and giving in marriage, and deaths and funerals; old man was ‘put by d.ceent.’ They yould co.unt it 
while it is still true, according to tho proverb, the ail ill start in life for any child to he christened 
‘one half the world does not know how the dther without a goodly gathering of friends and neighbours 
lives.’ Yet * the fashion’ passes away, and seems to to»witncss the cejemony, aud partake of their hospi- 
lie more fleeting in our days than it ever was in tality: but it is.at a wedding w here you best see this 
the old timo before us. Science and art have sent a characteristic of the dalesmen. There are no mar- 
mighty flood swoop against, through, and over all our riages solemnised in the little chapel in*tbe valley, 
ancient ways of doing, so that the tone and aspect of and so they must needs go to tho motlicr-chuVoh— 
life has been in a great measure altered. The son is in some instances a distance of eight or nine miles, 
no longer like liis father; the young lord is no ibnger It \yis their custlmi to start early ju the morning, all 
a continuation of the oli| t lord. The fashion of dress on horseback, to the number of fifteen*or twenty, and 
passes downwards from class to class, till it vanishes onft horse bearing double 1 with pillion,’ whereon tlfe 
utterly among tho clouts on the back offl.be beggar. bride i*ul bridegroom returned from church. It must 
Change has so infected England, thut there is scarcely Imre been a fair sight on a bright summer morning, 
a corner uninfluenced by it. Old-fashioned folk are all when the shadow s ofl thc> rocks were lying cool upon 
dying off: exen tiie Cumberland farmer is becoming .the vale, to have sees *thc cavalcade ambling down 
an altered inau; so much so, that we are faiif to trace through the defile yf the mountains, and by the shore 
some lineaments of*his old wrinkled face before he of tho blue lake. On their scturii,'there would not be 
drop into tho grave, and he wholly forgotten. Our so uiuelf’order, the spirits of the, men being exalted 
hero is one of tlifise farmers or ‘statesmen ' who dwell with ale; and you might often have witnessed very 
in some one or other of the dales among the Cumber- furious rising, for it was counted an honour to be 
land and Westmorland mountains.* T’hejt arc a class first home from the kijk. In this subst'intial fashion 
of men, in many instances, boasting a very ancient tlie^ihl farmer christened and married his ehililjen, 
pedigree ; .perhaps should not say thafcgQiey boast and^so gave them a cheerful start in life. 


of tins, ( for they are hardly dbflsclous thereof, lhrtliir 
tIm.uA-. know that timo out of mind they have been 


Let us take a view of the old farmhouse. It is a 
low, irregular building flic roof tliererff being covered 


ilt the same place—the Alisons o’ t’ How, the Jopsons with mosd* very modest in pretensions* and, indeed, 
o’ t’ Hollows, or the Wrens o’ t’ Langtliwaito. Thus | giving but little outward’ token of its inward 
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comfort and hospitality. It* front duly in spring-time 
receives a fresh coating of whitewash, and very 
bonnily, on a summer-day, does it gleam from 
beneath the full'foliage Gf’its guardian sycamores. 
Adjoining it aro placed the‘stable and laiulh or 
burn, the cow-house, mid other farm-buildings’ 
Hut let us enter‘the qld man’s dwcfling-place. The 
.door is *io"w, so you must beware of breaking yefur 
head. This .little pVreh which first receif'Qs us is 
both a comfort and ornament to* the house. There is 
a low stone vessel on either side, whereon you may 
see in the naming the clean scoured milk-pails placed 
to dry. In one eortier there arc three or' four 
sheplierho’ slaves, or ‘ fclb sticks,’as they are called, 
being about,six feet long, and shod at one end with 
an'iron prong.. There are, moreover, hanging up in 
the porcli two "or tlirdo old grqv coats, used for wet 
markets, Sabbaths, an<V fells. The room v \ ou enter 
'from the porcli is called 'the house,’ wherein the 
faintly lives. It has a clean stone-floor, and before 
the large window that looks upon a garden, there 
is a long, dark, oaken tab|p, by tiic side of which 
extend two fir-forms, to serve instead of chairs. The 
chimney is one of a i cry ancient sort, being quite 
opeu to the house, with the fare lying upon the hearth. 
Tar up in its capacious height are hanging lyims 
and sides of bacon, to receive the benqfit of the^ieat- 
reek,* while upon shelves attached to the beams that 
.support the floor over the.lfouse arc cheese, and dried 
legs of mutton, and bread. The farmer lives in sight 
of his eatables, which doubtless tends keep his 
stomach in a quiet and healthy state, and, moreover, 
serves to set off the substance and abundance of his 
estate. It is common, indeed, to infer poverty or 
niggardliness, where this show of provision does not 
meet the visitor’s eye; and we have heard of a servant- 
lad, who, on going to his ‘place,’ and seeing nothing 
in the chimney, or on the shelves, was determined to 
run away, lie concluded, however, that home hvas 
too far to run that night, and so ho must needs stay 
where he was. On retiring to bed, lie found a large 
oaken chest in the room, and being curious to lift the 
lid, he saw therein a great abundance of hams, legs of 
mutton, &.C., which fully satisfied him that there 
would be plenty to eat. The reason of the provision 
being put tut of sight was through the housewife 
having been white-wlishkig and cleauifig the house 
against Whitsuntide, according to custom.. At ttye 
far sije of tlie,liousc stands ap old clock, which seems 
out of all Qtsliiou with the clocks of the present 
day; and on thu side separating the house and 
parlour there is a long black oak eppboard, with the 
initials of the original owner, and .generally dated 
early in the seventeenth century. We find this date 
upon all the old oaken furniture in the fsimhouses, 
which seems to shew that the farmers ct that time 
must have beem somewhat prosperque, for modern 
furniture canuoT.compare with it lit splendour^and 
(joatliness. On* this piece of furniture you fiud 
arranged a goodly show of huge pewter dishes And 
plates, now wholly out of use, and kept onlvtout of 
honour for the past. ’There is generally a tradition 
or two respecting this powfcr-i-how it was hidden in 
the orchard when the rebels v»f ‘45 invaded England 
and how, moreover,.it was propojprl to do the same 
with it when there war loud talk of Bonaparte 
Bailing for our shores. The parlour we AV.hded to 
as separated from the house by the oak cupboard, 
is the statesman's bedchamber, choosing to^slccp there 
as well for protection to the hquse, as to prevent his 
soqg and servants from coming in at untimely hours 
of a Saturday or a Sunday night, the usual times for 
sweet-hearting. Behind the house is the kitchen 
wherein the faAiily live in s>umjjier, and in general do 
all their rough work. •' 

In front ol‘ toe house is a small garden, which 


you enter at the side of the porch. It contains a 
bed or two of onions, and a few rows of cabbage, 
besides qtlier vegetables,*such as the housewife finds 
useful. 1 Its flowers are of a sweat and simple 
character; and if not indigenous, yet a'colony of so 
ancient a date, as to claim a right to be counted as 
natives. They are sucli flower& and shi'ulv', as grew 
in English garden^ when Sliaks^earo lived—daisies, 
pinks, and polyanthuses, thyme, rue, and citron-wood, 
wall-flowers, tulips, and foses. The rose ra the 
( especial favourite, as indeed it should lie, as well for 
its own beauty and fragrance, as because it* is the 
llowny of England. The orchard stands generally 
behind or at the south end of tho farmhouse. It 1 
consists of a few roods of land planted with apple- 
trees, a few plum’and cherry trees, and in general 
twq pear-trees ; for the farmer says that it once used 
‘to be hanging’ for breaking an orchard, but that 
the law did not count it an orehnrd unless it con¬ 
tained two pear-trees. This, doubtless, lias some far- 
back reference to the days of King Alfred, lor ought 
we know. An orchard'has something in it pecu¬ 
liarly interesting, whether it be for the richness of its 
purple-tinted Jd^ssom, or its golden fruit, or the 
quiet sunset hmirs we have many of ns spent thoro 
in youth. Ever since the days of Shakspeare, it has 
been consecrated to our Engiish'iiomes. 

Sleeping within mine orchard, 

Mv custom alwavs of an afternoon, 

tho father of llainleif, was cut oil’, says the royal 
ghost; in an orchard, too, Borneo woos his Juliet, 
and swears by the moon * that tips with silver all 
those fruit-tree tops.' 

But it is time wo should speak of tho farmer's 
estate. It consists of from fyety to one hundred acres 
of meadow and arable land ; and besides this, lie lias 
right of pasturage on tho mountains for sheep from 
two or three hundred upwards, to one thousand or 
fifteen hundred. The' sheep are of the spccklcd-faeed 
breed, called Ilerdwiek, and said to have come from 
Nqrjvny. The mutton is very sweet, especially when 
killed from the pasture, without any previous fatten¬ 
ing by turnips, it is manifest that the farmer’s main 
dependence is upon his sheep, and accordingly wefind 
that these arc tho chief staple of his talk, and subject 
of his cares. In time past, it was customary for tho 
shepherds to meet on a Sunday morning, before 
prayers, in ‘ the chapel garth,’ and there talk over 
their flocks, and give eaeli other such information 
as they could of any .sheep that had wandered from its 
pasture. You may be sure they were good church¬ 
goers and mighty sticklers for a proper celebration of 
the Sabbath. Very often their dogs were as ceremo¬ 
nious nnd sabbatical as themselves, accompahying 
their masters to the chapel with that air of decorum 
and thoughtfulness which a hard-wrought eur can so 
well 'assume. YVc have heard of a shepherd’s dog 
which continued its visits ,fo the cliRpel for many 
a Sunday afthr its master was dead and gone; and of 
another whic'j lay upon its master’s grave, nnd made 
the lonely mountains echo with howling and lamenta¬ 
tion. Very often the shepherd swears very roughly 
at his dog, anil threatens ‘ to give it hi pi ’ if he does 
not go wetter about his work up the breast of the 
fell; but it generally ends in'wbrds; for there is a 
rough, strong attachment betwe’fcn them, and an 
accurate and mutual appreciation wf each other’s 
merits. Besides his sheep, the Cumberland farmer 
keeps halfyi-dozei. or moro milch .cows, out of which 
he makes butter for tjie market of the nearest town, 
and generally as many cheeses Vs will serye his own 
use. 'Tie does not gtot/ much corn, and hut little 
oats or wheat, the seasons very often being unfavour¬ 
able for their growth, and the pasturage of his field*, 
being required in winter and spring for his sheep. 
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who wilh all tlio tact and experience, all the industry 
and determination, all the polyglot denunciations nt 
his disposal, finds it a most difficult find heart-break¬ 
ing task to infusb sonjo atyngiranee of life into those 
masses that stand like a flow of butts in a brewer’^ 
storehouse; musical, rnosf musical, tyat at the same 
time most melancholy; The chorus-singer’s most 
.common ‘nfitioti of dramatic action is the throwing up 
of a single grin, as if hailing a cab in the* public 
Greets; Jiis extraordinary notion is the throwing up 
of both arms, as if voting totally and energetically at 
a publia meeting. Ilavint* 1 exhausted these two very 
obvious, anil not ver/ elegant or elastic modes of 
pantomihde expression, he relapses into a state of 
profound, ntylislurbed physical quietude and self-pos- 
seslion. Out come liis notes us melodiously and as 
correctly as the’most exacting atjd fastidious conductor 
can desire. Ilia voice ic at the entire service of the 
'management, but bis attitudes never; and what little 
vitality is infused into such inert masses of vocalisa¬ 
tion, is due to the introduction of mere pantomimic, 
members of the chorus. , , 

I pass on to the centre of the stage, and find it 
apparently a scene of hopeless entangled confusion. 
Machinists’ labourers are rushing madly about, bear¬ 
ing what appear to lie large solid blocks of arejjj^ec- 
ture in their aim*. Others if re sctting/tlie elaborately 
painted walls, and deep-windowed recesses of the 
mansion of the Count do Jvdvers, the scene that opens 
the opera. Tallies arc being airanged covered with 
fruit, flowers, golden vases, and drinUkig-goUVts. 
Neat pages are walking listlessly about with wine- 
jugs iu their hands; and the Catholics noblemen settle 
down one by one out of the surrounding confusion in 
their appointed places at the banquet, awaiting the 
rising of the wall of canvas that conceals them frem 
their audience. Their logs form an unbounded Held 
for observation, tightly cased as they are in the long 
coloured stockings of the period. There are red, biue, 
black, white, slate, green, pink, and scajlct legs of,every 
variety of shape: some short and tliioft; some long 
and thin; some knotted like the trunks of oak-trees; 
some stitTaiul unbending; some springing and elastic; 
some a little—just a little—inclined inwards at the 
knees; some inclining in an equal degree outwafds; 
some- -the white goes—straight and equal all the way 
down, like altar candles ;> some like lafge parsnips, 
others—the red onesj—like large carrots; some very 
pointql at tin), knees; some flat in the calves, as if 
their {losscggjprs had been too much in the habit of 
lying supinely upon their backs, with their t furos 
turned upwards; others sharp in tin; shins—so sharp 
that it is a marvel how any stockings can be founts 
sufficiently Rtrong to resist the cutting powers of such 
members. ‘The click of the prompt bell is heard, and 
the opening notes of the opera swell up from the 
finest orchestra yj the world, muffled^ however, to my 
ears by the folds of the intervening curtain. The,old 
Huguenot chant merges into the opening chorus; the 
curtain rise3, and the two halves of the great opera- 
house— tiic stage and the audience — are. made 
acquainted with each other. * 

While the banquet, with ifil ittt attendant mime, is 
going on, a hundred busy workmen arc preparing the 
second scene, tlie chateau mid grounds of Marguerite 
de Valois iu Touraiiie. Ai the proper moment, when 
the first scene has closed, the walls of the Count de 
Never*’ mansion are torn asunder, as if by an earth¬ 
quake, by the troop of men who swarm behind them, 
and are hurried into recesses—q-dled scenery-docks— 
at U'O side; the 'tables, the goblets, the flowers, and 
the chairs are swept away at the same instant; and 
the turreted castle, the river, and the high, broad, 
solid flight of steps in the nolilq, gardens of Clienon- 
ceaux, are displayed to the audience. The* men with 
the curious legs crowd b&hind the scenes, or flow out 


of the different entraiices, their places upon the stage 
being now occupied bv Indies in flowing muslin 
robes, the maitls of honour to Marguerite de "Valois. 
Melody 1 follows upon melody; the # p!ot. tf ickens, 
finder flic struggling outbursts of the yfio/iis, the 
warbling of the principal singers, and flnj/surging 
sen of sound from the instrumei ‘alists iiV'^c orches¬ 
tra; the stage gradually fills witc the -jic'ople of the 
drama; tiie great roll of"gray canvas conics slowly 
down, like a mountain mist; the distant musie'floats 
,i\vay, and the first act Is over. 

The illusion of the scene is, destroyed at a blow. 
Tiie palace and gardens of fair Tountine arc no !■ 
more; a hundred jueu in caps and shirt-sleeves are 
running about tjie stage, hustling the spinbre 
Huguenots and the gay Catholics in the costume of 
thetsixteenth century; bumping against the titled 
loungcis in their gibbous bats, white neck-tics, and 
patent boots—carrying turrets, trees, parts of stilir- 
caros, fragments of hoqses, and beds of flowers in 
mid-air, siiouted at by the excited stage-manager, 
excited pantomimic director, excited machinist, 
excited scenic director. Bit by bit the chaos takes 
the form of sojfo.'Hhing like order; two old solid inns 
are built ftp witls*pieees numbered and labelled like 
the parts of a church manufactured for exportation ; a 
chapel is raised in the background; the Seine is filled 
in; the stage is grouped with all the characters that 
usually attend a continental Sunday fair; the curtain 
attain rings up, and a picture of life in the 1’re-atix- 
Clercs of old 1’aris isrpresented as a basis for the 
Lsecond act. 

The stage, under the new mechanical arrangements, 
is in nearly all cases ‘closed in’—tlmt is to say, the 
old plan of wings, and ‘flats’ which slide oil from 
each side, and (join in the pt litre, is given up, and 
every scene is built up, as iiir as possible, iu a solid 
torm, the whole being shut in by side-pieces. Tiie 
picture thus presented to the audience is with tiie 
performers enclosed iti a semicircular form occupying 
about two-thirds of the available stage; and those 
whp.nre before the foot-lights, with those who are 
behind the scenes, are left to enjoy their respective 
areas of comparative privacy' undisturbed by each 
other. 

It was while availing myself of this seclusion from 
tiie tgngic interest of the story that was engrossing 
tiie large and fashionable audience in the front of the 
house, that I found n Huguenot soldier relieving his 
overcharged theological feelings in one of the passages, 
by throwing a modified back-somersault, technically 
known in the acrobat profession by the title of ‘flip- 
flap.’ 

Outside tiie charmed circle, or semi-circle, of stage 
effect was the usual crowd of supers and chbrus- 
singers. interspersed with a few persons like myself, 
and half-a-dozen pplii emeu, backed by the clean new 
brick-walls of the building, and the dark staring 
windows—black from tiie intense light within the 
house—that jjlook out upon the neighbourhood of 
Covent ‘Garden Within the charmed circle, aided 
by the highest ofller of scenic art; aided by some of 
the most dramatic music that was qver given by a 
composer to the opera stage; aided by two of the 
greatest vocal artists that cve^ breathed the breath 
of life into the melodics of this impiortnl work, is it 
to be wondered at, that, looking through tiie gauze- 
paned window of that room in tiie castle of the Count 
de Nevers in the well-known third act,. I should, even 
from tliis point of View, be completely impressed with 
tiie illusion of the sceye, feeling like one who, in the 
fatal month-of August 1572, gn’fced upon tVe murky 
wills find heavy hangings of some Catholic noble's 
mansion; saw the liooded monks and nuns streaming 
in through the arched doors; heard the blood-thrilling . 
blessing of the sacrificial swords; and saw < the anointed 
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nssassins Blink stealthily out into the Btrcets of old 
1’aris to commence tlieir fearful work. And when 
Raoul, ia that passionate scent that follows the bene¬ 
diction, upon hearing the deep-toned bell ofVt Ger¬ 
main, riahta to the sam^window and throws open, 
althouglAhdgazes in reality upon a blank wall, a 
| few grinfSchtage-earnenters, a policeman, mul a 
! female dressbtwnili/r with a cloitk for her mistress 
i when she comejfoVT 'fitter tho present duet, who shall 
j say wlven they look on that pale face, and in those 
■ two glaring, startled cyeS, that, he docs not see 
i all he professes to see—the bodies of his helpless 
friends shot and clovefk down in the narrow streets, 
* 1 ? or'floating by in the dark waters of the Seine, \vith 
I tlieir upturned faces covered with Wood? Anil even 
j when 8ho linal leap from the window is taken, into 
I the midst of the motley group who await him, it is at 
least a minute before ho shakes oil' the inlluenr -*of 
| tho scene, and returns to tho more mechanical 
j business of the stage. 

i Tho fourth and final act fs not hurried over or 
slurred, because, after the great spirit and interest of 
the third act, it presents something of an anti-climax. 
A richly tinted windowed chapel is built up, inside 
which tlie full tones of an orgaii'’ftTe hoard, and 
from which the variegated light streams upon an 
enclosed yard, whuesthe final massacre takes place. 
Vurt of a cathedral is seen, and outside tho yard is a 
Gothic shrine, beyond which are solid blocks of houses 
forming the opening to a long, narrow, winding street, 
at tlie end of which glisten the waters of the Seine, 
lighted up with the pale glimmer of coming day. 
At tlie side, some of tlie men with tho curious legs are 
scon once more, stationed to fire the final volley that 
ends the opera. At a given signal, it is done—tlie 
startled female members,of the eoiopary are deafened 
fur a few seconds with the'roar of musketry, tlie stage 
j is partially filled with smoke; the last faint notes are 
gasped out, and tlie great curtain falls for that night 
upon tlie opera of tho Huguenots* 

As I pick my way towards the stage-door of the 
theatre, through the fourth ruin of tlie evening—tlie 
pulling-down and packing away of the final sdbfte 
—I feel that the faces I have seen under pumpkin¬ 
shaped helmets, beef-eater cloth-caps, black wide¬ 
awakes, and puritan buff hats, will come across me 
at intervals for the next four months, sitting at cafe- 
tables, standing at the corners of theatrical streets, 
and even meeting me in situations where it will be 
a long, sore, painful, but unavoidable tax upon the 
memory for me to recollect under what circumstances 
and in what places they have appeared to me before. 

A JIINT TO WEALTHY OLD PERSONS. 
Weat.tiiv men with no near relations have a diffi¬ 
culty in knowing what to do with their money, 
lienee the many fantastic bequests of rich* old 
fellows; bequests which, ,ns everybody .knows, get 
eaten up by lawyers, or are subjected Id a process 
of gradual absorption by administrators juid trustees. 
Not an uncommon idea has been 111 at of leaving 
money to found hospitals for tho boarding and 
educating of children j but this being preJty well 
overdone, mid in sortie quarters not particularly 
popular, rich old rain will now more than ever feel a 
difficulty in knowing what to do with their accu¬ 
mulations—a becoming punishment, some will say, 
for having selfishly ‘ laid up for the«iselrc| treasures 
on earth,’ instead of spending tlieir wealth with 
reasonable liberality m proper bbjects—lumping for¬ 
ward every’good work in theij neighbourhood—whilu 
they yet had life and opportunity. 

Some time ago, a wealthy gentleman at Pough¬ 
keepsie, state of New York, applied to us for 


information respecting the working of hospitals for 
children in Great Britain; his object being to found 
somewhere in the United States an establishment for 
tlie board and education pf 800 .girls. All the 
information we couhLcoflveniently lay our hands on 
was duly forwarded, accompanied, however, with a 
Btrong remonstruhee against tho proposed institution: 
tlio notion of gathering together 800 youngrfe males 
under one,roof being in itself among the wildest we 
had ever heard of—b:*l in every* way, ni\d, if carried 
oat, likely to produce tho most mischievous conse¬ 
quences. We have not Ijenrd distinctly whether 
tlie benevolent hut short-sighted individual in* ques¬ 
tion v '8 so far staggered^ with our pretty freely 
expressed opinions ns to .forego his intention, or to 
substitute for it, according to our gdvicif, establish¬ 
ments for tlie board and education of- the deaf and 
dumb, and also for cbfldren of weak intellect, about 
tile propriety of which tlnjyc could be no dispute. ' < 

Glancing over an American newspaper —Xcw Yoik 
Tribune *—we observe that a person in tlie position of 
tlie Poughkeepsie gentleman seeks for information 
ns to how he should dis/loSe of his great wealth. The 
following is his inquiry, signed a -Constant Reader:' 
‘An unmarried mun, who has passed tho meridian of 
life, who has gained his plum, and made provision for 
the ffttendnnts who have sofveil him diligently through 
tlie siiAnicr of f ftfe, feels desirous, of making tlnj Jjost 
use of tlie substance lie may leave, and would ask as 
a special favour -of the editors, in whom he lias the 
utmost conljjlonee, what disposition it is best to make, 
of it.’* The editor of Hie Tribune —Mr Horace Greeley, 
Avc presume — makes a reply, advising, first, the 
establisljmeijt of a universal register-office for persons 
in want of employment—a project which wo think 
might be left to private enterprise; and second, tlie 
institution and endowment of a kind of university 
where a high-class education would be given fur so 
muck labour. This project, also, at least as regards 
England, docs not seem very applicable, ami wc fall 
back ofi a third Adicme, of which an account is given 
in a subsequent number of the same paper. This 
consists of a plan tor reclaiming the destitute and 
dnngerifUs classes ofschijdrcn who haunt New York 
and ether large Ameriean cities. In Great Britain, 
as is well known, tho mechanism of the, Industrial 
or Ragged Sniiool is put iri advantageous operation 
for this nurpose. In the United States, tho kindly 
disposed nave gone a step further. Societies are 
formed to pick up poor ’and homeless children J and 
instead of immuring them in lnrgp establishments, 
they sdnd tlicin to the rural districts in the western 
states; there, thp‘children arc dispersed among tho 
farmers, who educate and rear them as tlieir own 
offspring—their only reward for doing so .being the 
labour which the children are able to render till they 
reach maturity, and are able to rely on themselves. 
Reared in connection with the healtify influences of 
the iftmily circle, and of occupation” in-tlie fields, tlie 
result is extremely satisfactory—there not being, as* 
is saijl, more than two in a hundred of these youths 
who turn out badly. * 

This plan of reclamation* is not new, but has never 
been gone into heartily jit England. We feel assure’!' 
however, that there could be little difficulty nt least 
in proptrly bestowing any # assignable number of 
ehildren*sniong the rural population of tho colonics. 
When in British America in 1853,'wt) conversed with 
farmers who would have beon happy to receive, 
educate, anfi keep poor children, for the sake pro¬ 
spectively of their lalihur. The question, then, is, 
why lfbt try a scheme of juvenile reclamation of tlTis 
nature? No doubt, there could bo fifty objections 
raised against it; but Hieorotic obstacles must be 
overlooked ki all grcat’sclicmes of social melioration. 
There might be a difficulty nj to funds. But this is 
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precisely what wealthy men of enlarged views could 
properly overcome. And if succp'ssful in liis aim, 
how rich would be the reward of the philanthropist 

_the consciously?!'* of having almost cut up crime 

by the roots, and imparted U new and sweeter tone 
to society 1 , ‘ 

Hut other advantageous methods of expending 
superflueus wealth co&ld be pointed out. ltessieg 
• over ahy consideration of flic value of frog libraries 
and readingiyooms in localities' requiring tli&se aids 
to social improvement—setting aside also the ordi¬ 
nary and well-recognised schemes in connection with 
hospitals fot the sick.and hurt, and for advancing 
religiou^knowledge—let us direct attention to plans, 
such as are’in operation ‘atj Mcttrav, for reclaiming 
youthful cribiinalij. Reformatories of this kind might 
with the 'most' beneficial effect he endowed in Great 
Britain; and as to inodes of iifknagement, we should 
. only" need to examine the working of what are called 
intermediate prisons in Ireland. These reformatories, 
as appears by a late parliamentary report, are- simple 
rural establishments, movable from place to place, 
for cultivating and improving land, and to which 
prisoners are transmitted to acquire habits of industry 
and self-denial, and work out, as it may be said, a 
good character as independent labourers. The success 
of the arrangement emboldtjris us to suggest to Waf ties 
with t plenty means at their disposal, r that movable 
rural establishments, adapted at once to reclaim wild 
lands and reclaim certain hopeful classes of offender, 
are much wanted; and, excepting the ptens already 
hinted at for disposing by emigration of destitute 
children, we know nothing of a simply beneficiary 
nature more worthy of being recommendqd tq public 
notice. W. U. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 1 

Harrison’s process for making ice by ra°nns oPa ten- 
horse machine has been exhibited at Red Lion Square, 
where all who were desirous of witnessing it—and 
they were not few during the list weather—had the 
opportunity of seeing it in operation. The mac,bine 
was constructed for use in Australia, where it will be 
a desirable Acquisition, for the inventor ^escribes it as 
‘ applicable to the artificial reduction of the tempera¬ 
ture of hospitals or dwelling-houses in' tropical 
regions,’ and* also to cooling purposes generally, 
whether of liquids in large quantities, or of provisions 
required to be kep't sweet in the warm weather.* The 
present season assists the appreciation of such* a 
machine; and if, as some think, wo dre only entering 
on a cycle r of hot summers, ice will come more than 
ever into request. 

Mr Mallet’s monster mortar lias teen tried again at 
Woolwich, witlis* fifty-pound chargs of powder; hut 
as something pi ways gives way after two or three 
rounds, no positive result has yet teen achieved.— 
Better success attended the trial of llrny’s 1 traction 
engine’ by the authorities of the artillery depahment: 
it took three siege-guns, wegghigg nearly twenty to’ns, 
and drew them four miles,partly up rteep rough 
roads, with awkward turns, in one hour and a half. 
The engine is io contrived that itrCan alter its grasp 
to suit tho work it has to\lo. , , 

The Royal Acrdemy Exhibition proved a triumph 
in a pecuniary as well as artistic sense, the total 
receipts at the doors having amounted to Uine thou¬ 
sand pounds—The Photographic Society are making 
experiments with Grubb’s patent lens, to which it 
appears their art is likely to he much indebted. And 
in their report cm the dlscovesy of tho collodion process 
by the late Mr T. Scott Archer^ they call attention to 
a series ot photographic drawings and plans executed 


by the Itoyal Engineers in reduction of various Ord¬ 
nance maps, at a saving estimated at L.30,000 to the 
tonntry. Thu. non-commissioned officers of tliki corps 
arc now* trained in the art, and sept to <1 fTerent 
foreign stations, so that in a ft'w years then! lull be a 
net-work of photographic stations spread y/er tho 
world, and having their result^,recorded p^tho war- 
department.’ « ^ 

The astronomer-royal's .annual wpbis to the Board 
of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory—which, by 
the way, we omitted to mehtion last month through 
*want of space—contains *a few items of the ».iienccs 
over which he presides, which lire worth notice. One 
relatds to the regulation of clocks by galvanic appar¬ 
atus. Signals ale received from four clocks in 
the General Post-s.lice at intervals from tweift.y-six 
to thirty-six minutes past eleven in the forenoon; the 
required correction is made, and at the same minutes 
after twelve the four clocks return signals to notify 
their correction; and in turn they regulate a group of 
more than thirty dependent clocks. ‘1 believe,’ says 
Mr Airy, ‘that it is the test instance of mechanical 
regulation that exists.’ He states, besides, that 
operations have been twice undertaken for determin¬ 
ing the lofgituaSfvf Edinburgh by telegraph. Owing 
to imperfections in the wires, the success was hut 
partial. However, on one evening the same series of 
twenty-two stars was observed at the two obser¬ 
vatories—Greenwich and Edinburgh—and the proper 
signals were sent along the wire. The difference of 
longitude, allowing for errors, is twelve minutes, 
forty-three seconds; and this result, we are told, in 
‘entirely due to the hearty aid rendered by the 
Electric Telegraph Company, not only by the appro¬ 
priation to the undertaking of one of the long wires 
to Edinburgh, and by the loijn of their instruments, 
but also by tne cordial assistance of their officers, 
who, without interfering with the operations, gave 
their personal attention at botli stations to render the 
apparatus efficient.’ i 

The temporary failure of the great undertaking to 
lay ttie Atlantic telegraph-cable wns felt as a national 
disappointment. All especially who read the interest¬ 
ing account of the Agamemnon's hazardous voyage, 
regretted that so grand an effort should not have 
been crowned witli success. Since then, as every¬ 
body knows, tho desired consummation has taken 
place; but lor nil that, the lessons suggested by the 
misfortune should not be forgotten. Of course the 
failure brought out a host of criticisms and sugges- 
tionr, as well as censures. The cable was too light, or 
too heavy, or too brittle, or badly twisted ; and not a 
few schemers came forward with plans for the sink¬ 
ing. Among these, there is one for buoying out a 
given length of cable, and then by a systematic 
exhaustion of the buoys, to allow tho length to find 
its way to the bottom without strain. Another, 
proposed by Mr J. Maclean of Edinburgh, provides 
a compensation, which, preventing a great or sudden 
strain, pays wuu the cablo fit a safe and easily con¬ 
trollable rati The compensation is produced by an 
addition to the system of pulleys now used on board 
the two great steam-ships, consisting of two pulleys 
elevated some twenty feet above the others, and 
attached! to a piston-rod, which, bearing on springs, 
rises or falls according to tlid pressure. The cable 
would thus pass over and under* five pulleys, and 
with the’advantage that any stackable quantity could 
always be had in readiness, and that ‘ the strain could 
never, under ordinary circumstances, exceed 3000 
pounds, winch is only one-half of the strain caused by 
the pitching of the vessel durinftAhe late experiments 
ip the Bay of Biscay.’. *Mr Maclean’s plan includes 
details to meet contiugencics; but we cannot do more 
than give this general notion of his contrivance for 
sinking electric-cables. 
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Tho lied Sea telegraph it now likely to be realised, 
i a» government have promised a guarantee. Besides 
< this assistance, its chances aa a commescial specula-' 
i tion are! though to be bettered by the fac^that a 
Suez eartil Is impossible.* 1 Mr Robert Stephenson, in 
a masterfc review of the whole subject, shews, in the 
Times, wiijviffis impossible, and concludes thus: ‘I 
will no longtVjpermit/lt to be said that, by abstaining 
from expressing'self fully on thtf subject, I am 
I tacitly allowing capitalists to throw away their money 
j I on what my knowledge assures me to be an unwise 
j' and unr^nunerative speculation.’ 

! 1 The Institute of British Architects, at one of their 
Tl^ate meetings, discussed a paper by Mr George 
■ j Morgan—‘ On Public Competition Tor Architectural 
! j Design*’—in which, while admitting that competition 
j could not well be avoided, it was shewn that architects 
i | labour under disadvantages as compared with < UTer 
j j professions, inasmuch as in the preparation of plans, 

| they must undertake journeys, and incur an amount 
i of trouble and expense, all at'their own risk. Last 
, | year, 1857, was considered a slack lniilding-year in 
11 the metropolis; and yet advertisements were issued, 

! j inviting sixty-nino public competitions £or works and 
! buildings representing a value of Ii-VtfU.004; and in 
preparing the plans for all these, there was an outlay 
j of L.30.000. Hence at seemed desirable that some 
I way of saving architects from so much trouble and 
i loss should be devised. Mr Kerr made some observa- 
j tions in the course of the discussion, which will bear 
! repetition. ‘ Competition in the nineteenth century,’ 

| lie said, ‘ was really a very childish thing in its results, 

} and might be illustrated by putting a childish ease. 

I Suppose A, a little boy at school, had a capital of 
sixpence, which he proposed to invest in buns. He 
caused it to be intimated ,to II, C, D. atjjl all the other 
boys, that they might sem? in samples in the form of 
one hun each; and having received them, he pro¬ 
ceeded to adjudicate by eating them all up; and 
having come to a conclusion as to which was the best, 
ho invested his sixpence with the successful compe¬ 
titor. Each competitor, not knowing much of arith¬ 
metic, reasoned thus: If I get the order, I shall niSffc 
a profit on the whole, though I shall lose what I have 
sent in; but that is only the loss of the material. 
This result, however, is only arrived at by an expense 
to all the others.’ Thus the question stands; we 
shall be glad by giving it publicity to aid towards 
a solution. 

While, as described in a recent Month, Rangoon 
tar is coming largely into use in the industrial »nd 
chemical arts, we are reminded not to forget the pitch 
of Trinidad, which is as remarkable in its way as the 
Burmese product. Information concerning the bitu¬ 
men and petroleum of that island 1ms recently been 
published from memoranda made by tho Earl of 
Dundonald, who it appears lias bought the estates in 
which the Pitch hake is situate, with leave to* lay 
down railways, and establish a trade. Already this 
pitch is made use of in tlfis country undJr the name 
of Anti-oxide Paint, for the bottoms of slims, fon metal 
pipes, roofs, and the like; but its applications are 
many. It is a good material for sea-walls, piers, 
break-waters, and other marine constructions requir¬ 
ing strength anil durability, for it seems to dify alike 
the sun and the wave*. iVges ago, the Pitcli Lake over¬ 
flowed, and forced h channel two thousand yards in 
length to the bcacn, and advanced thence five hundred, 
yards into the sea, carrying imbedded within it all the 
loose materials and rubbish gathered on the \jay. These 
materials still remain imbedded ; tho pitch has neither J 
yielded nor cracked, a** there it fests a natural break-1 
water against the heavy swell* raised by the'constant, 
breezes of the tropics. Art, it is said, can imitate 
nature: the melted pitch might be mixed with other 
materials, and sunk to the bottom of a harbour or 


river; old lighters, or hu^jts might be nlled with it 
and sunk, for wheij cold, it becomes hard as can be 
desired. Chalk, or friable stone coated with it, 
becomes hard ns granite. JLocise swingle might be 
concreted with it, ami.Kept from drifting; founda¬ 
tions might be formed for light-houses and the pier* 
of bridges; and *owing to’tlie soft gtatc in which it 
could be applied, the pitch appears to be one of the 
best thingf yet discovered for fenairing under-water * 
foundations. It can be cast into water, J pipes more 
durablo than iron, nnd at less expense, and without 
•risk of imparting any oflenfive tasto to the water; 
for tho pools in tho Pitch Lake are as we!> known for 
their ’Vceilom from pitchy .flavour as for thdr lim¬ 
pidity. When it was proposed to supply Port of 
Spain with water by cast-iron pipes at a cost /if \ 
L.14,000, another proposition was made to try the 
pitch, which was adoplbd. Pipes were cast ami laid 
along the hills, and the toyvn was supplied with water • 
at an outlay of only L.4000. This success has led 
some of the planters in Jamaica to recommend that 
the beds of their mountain-torrents, which arc very 
porous, should bo coatefl Until a layer of the pitch to 
prevent the loss of water which now .takes place by 
rapid infiltration before the torrent reaches the low 
grounds. Again, the pitch makes a good japan, j 
sin otto anil glossy ; it kcejs the wortg out of timber, | 
and iroli from y&t, anil prevents the entrance of.dpmp | 
into the walls of basements. In the United States it | 
is /nuch used for underground stores; it is said to 1 1 
answer even.better than gutta-percha as a coating for, i 
telegraph-wires; and mixed with saw-dust or small 
Tliips of wood, it is an energetic fuel. And in addition ; 
to all tjjis, as the petroleum springs are still active, • 
there is no lack of material from which the chemist ; 
may. extract oils and other useful products. 

Mr George Rennie has brought, a question allied 1 
to this of the pitch before the Institution of Civil j 
Kngbicers, in a paper, entitled ‘ On the Employment j | 
of Rubble Baton, or Concrete, in Works of Engineer¬ 
ing anfl Arcl'JteKuro.’ He shews liow largely this : 
material was used by tbe Romans, not only for fojun- | 
d at ion s, but for large domes and arches; and how tho 
use of It has of late* years been revived in Prance i 
and in this country. .The cement-works at Vassy 
now produce cement to the value of L.32,000 a year. 

The bridges a* Paris have boon repaired with it, and, 
in the case of the Pont de I’Alma and the Pont des 
Intalidcs, built entirely of rubblft and Vassy cement. 

The first mentioned wui constructed In, the Ihort 
space of nine months; it has three,ollipJfcal arches, 
of vjhifli the centre is 111 foot, the other two120 feet 
each, and, except,tlie facing of cut-stone, all is rubble 
and cement. Thus, these large arches may be said to 
have been cast; as yet, however, they nppu»r to bo as 
strong ag those built throughout of cut-stone. ’The 
sa ving of time ig great, for the same bridge would have 
taken three vears*to build in the usuaiVny. But how 
far tftis rubble baton can be relied oft is*, as Mr Rennie ; 
observes, ‘ a question for futurity to determine.’ The* \ 
Prench government have used.it in the pul)lie works j 
at Cherbourg, Marseille, and Algiers; but to stand 
the shocks of the sen, She 'Mocks must have a bulk of 
from ten to Sixteen squjre yards, weighing about fifty 

tons. . . , . 

One of tbe earliest revivalg of too use of rubble in 
England'swts in the foundations of the penitentiary at 
Milbank in 1813. At- Liverpool,’ttome jf the dock 
and river walls arc built ol" rubble, the cost of which 
is from ten to fifteen shillings a cubic yard less than 
stone. The Chelsea Water Company used it in the 
constfnction of their river-wall 1200 feet along the 
Thames at Kingston. The piers or break-waters of 
the harbour of refuge at Dover are buiit of it, formed 
into blocks »f from six’to ten tons’ weipjit, and sunk 
in sixty-two feet of water; the height of the mass, 
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when finished, will bo eight* seven feet. The -harbour 
at Alderney, where the depth of water is greater than 
at Dover, is also built of it; but as regards the British 
constructions, it riust.be vnderstood that the concrete 
is most commonly formed .of Portland cement, with 
the necessary admixture,of shingle and sand. Mr 
Bemiie’s main olyect in bringing tlte subject before 
the Civil-Engineers, wfas to t shew that concrete may 
be much more used in engineering works tlpin it is at 
present; but.as yet the comparative cost of concrete 
and of squared stone has not been satisfactorily made 
out. , 

M. Ivuhlrfinnn, whose researches we have heretofore 
noticed,vjins made further, progress in the production 
of hydraulic'ceinents. The/rhjcct is to combine cer¬ 
tain silicate! in such proportions with mortar as shall 
make it resist the action of water, especially of sea¬ 
water. Alnminn or msjgncsia'kneadcd into a paste 
with' a solution of potash oq soda, forms a compound 
which resembles natural felspar or talcosc slate, and 
becomes hard and semi-transparent. Add slaked 
lime, and a hydraulic cement is produced ; and if the 
magnesia is properly proportioned, the cement gets 
harder the longer it is exposed to sea-water. From 
nil this it appears that architects and engineers will 
henceforth have a multiplicity of resources for the 
construction of foundations and works in porjfc *hnd 
lmrhnprs. _ , 

There is yet another substance by which damp and 
water are set at defiance—'that is, Water Glass, or (Jii 
*>f Flint, as it is sometimes called. It is a preservative 
against lire; a good glaze, cement, stiffener, Ac., a 
varnish for metal pipes, rendering them as clean and 1 
smooth as glass, no -unimportant considers,turn in 
water-supply ; and for metal surfaces anywhere, for 
tho hulls of ships, anil many other purposes. A 
Water Glass Company 1ms been formed to give full 
effect to the invention. 

Another interesting article is the wood priited 
mid embossed by a process invented by Mr Taylor of 
Nottingham. lie produces tahle-tonS 4-liieli, though 
but .0110 kind of wood only, have all the effect of 
marquetry, so pferfect are the impression and variety 
of colour. Tho embossed wocjds,’Chiefly chcstit-nt and 
lime, are scarcely thicker than drawing-paper;rand 
the designs, arc thought up sharp and clear, so that 
when glued on to wutls, £>r mouldings,* or panels, or 
furniture, they appear as cleanly finished carvings — 
and at hut snyill cost'.' ^ ' 

Aiyl wood claims attention in another form—that 
of portable tiwiss .chalets, constructed by machinery, 
so as to be erected in any spot in three or foil! days. 
Capital tilings for folk who want a‘’|emporary resid¬ 
ence, while trying whether a locality will suit them or 
not: they may now carry their house with ihem from 
placo' to place. A sportsman bound for the moors 
may have a picturesque shouting-lodge, set up for his 
sojourn, or an flnpler a fishing-lodge, or boat-house. 


fan ho rendered all but imperishable and fire-proof, 
wooden chalets may be.oecupied with safety. ( , 


MY POSSESSIONS. 

[‘Ten years ago, I could scarcely r write a lmlf-dozen 
lines correctly ; and six years since, I wore a canvas 
smock, and workqd.hard, physically hard, as* a porter 
in Billingsgate mnrket.’ This is the avowal of the 
anther of a volume of poems now before* us.* But 
the porterslTip was a promotion Jo him, who com¬ 
menced the work of life as a charity school-boy. At 
_____<_ __ 

* Chirr, the seeker, the 1Vfin Ileret, mul Other Poems, 
By John Ocurifj Watts, author of Lyrics of Progress, Bee. 


fourteen he went into a solicitor’s office, to drudge at 
rough copying from morning till night for five shil¬ 
lings a weeks, then he Mat all alone upon tfce floor 
of a pawnbroker's warehouse, for stil! longer hours, 
reading, novels and rummaging out pledges; then, 
although wages were due to him, ho ran bVt'Jsm fine 
day, with a solitary lialf-crawnyn his peckn, to live 
for the rest of his life in the metric gjpufTwood, but 
came back wheiflie reflected tlmVJiiS' mother would 
be inconsolable at his disappearance; then he inhaled 
the dust of a furrier’s warehouse, and then of a 
'cony-cutter’s, till his poor wages and sinking health 
induced his father to send hiftt to work among the 
salmons at Billingsgate, This was the turn of ilia 
fortune: our licroj at thirty years of age, has now n 
standing in tho Guirkct of his own, his business 
finishes at ten in the morning, he hn9 a eottage, a 
garden, a wife and children, ho entertains literary 
society not quite confined to his own rank, and lie 
shakes hands with Leigh Hunt 1 Verse-making, Mr 
Watts tells us, montalfy and morally speaking, has 
enriched him considerably:; it has made him happier 
in every sense; it 1ms elevnted his nature, and gained 
him the sympathy and friendship of those who are 
distinguished nyPji’iiore than wealth. The contents of 
this volume will have a corresponding effect upon 
others. It is full of a vigorous, wholesome, and 
inspiring spirit; as will he felt by all who read the 
piece we quote, although others might be selected 
that arc far more poetical.] 


I am not rich in worldly good-., 

Yet rank among the really blest; 

T Vo sturdy limbs, a hopeful he-ivf, 
l)y friendship true nry hand is pressed. 

Contentment cheers my lowly hearth. 

Health mantles on my glowing cheek, , 

Hope lights my '.ray from day to day. 

And joys are mine no words may speak. 

</ * 

Loved arms entwine about my neck. 

Arms of a wife and wee ones four; 

A fifth in heaven now neais a crown 
Of quenchless light: Say, am I poor'.’ 

Poor! poor! All, no, lmtrich indeed, 
ilieli in the smiles of tlio-c 1 love; 

llieh in my health, content, and hone; 

' Wealth that God only can remove. 

Though bloated luxury preside 
At lordly feast in loi dly hall. 

Where streaming wine-cups sparkling stand, 

The soul to cheat by foul enthral; 

*■ Where gemS blaze bright, with magic light, 

From -uecnly brow,and heaving breast; 

Wher* beauty smiles ami weaves her wiles, 
Amjflatt’ring lips are most caressed. 

My rustic board affords more joy, 

< More true delight than they may" know, 

When wife and youngstew press around, 
t With c-yes afire and eheeks‘aglow : 

, Tho cares and troubles of the' world 
Without are all forgotten then ; 

I share witfi them my simple«neai. 

And reign the happiest^* men. 


v- *-—---- 1 f -- 
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bottle of soda-water,*and like it, ever ready to frisk 
P L U C K R D. out with something spiyklmg whenever the co'rk of 

To my mind, the old hospital of St Barbara was the opportunity should bo drawn. Utterly imperturb- 
jolliest place in the world. ‘The very gargoyles had able, his exertions—lie never gave us the idea of 
an air of being wonderfully learned, and of bearing using any—had the single and only effect of making 
their erudition with uncommon good-nature. Its him seem more wondrously profound than ever, 
buildings surrounded a vast square,y.’ith a pump in The eve of the examination had come. I was 
the middle. Along with their niOnustio* antiquity, weary with long study; I was pale and thin, and 
they seemed to carp’ with them the old monastic exi«t»h!o by reason of tl^o debility which arises front 
hospitality which we read of in romances; so much an ofertaskedSnind in an underworked bod^., My 
so, that 1 was fully prepared at any moment to see sleep was disturbed witlwdrcams: night after night I 
some fat brother at the principal gateway dispensing c *it in fancy in a long chamber, endeavouring to recall 
lingo loaves to the poorer fol^, after the fashion of fnctj I hrj never perfectly learned. Morning after 
those good old times winch, thank Heaven, havi^ morning, I awoke in the agonies of despair. Daily 
passed away long ago. I say old St Barbara's was I was tortured by tho demon Anxiety, in tho short 
the jollicst place in the world ; and verily—allowing intervals of rest from the eotiifing of hooks and 
for the enthusiasm of youth- -it was. The students the taking of notes. My appetite failed me, and I 
were the heartipst, tbc Ytirscs the pettiest, and the gr<?w pale and thin, and utterly wretched, 
profo-sors the greatest guns in all Babylon. The And now follows the day of registration. I have a 
very patients seemed to suffer from tho most oppor- va juo recollection of standing ill the presence of the 
tune diseases one could think af; and although their regislj-ar, who so much resembles a working under- 
maladies were not perhaps particularly pleasant to taker, that /am half induced to believe in a coffin 
themselves, yet its constant succession of capital concealed beneath the table, into which it is the iiitcn- 
casc-s ami exciting operations made St Barbara’s the tion o/ the official! to smuggle me. We are in a 
envy and admiration of at least the medicai fraternity, ehuqiber, whose fading decorations tell of bygone 
In the midst of the festivities of student-life, how- splendour. The Dukes of Mullingtou wgre the lords 
over, sat.tho skeleton which haunts every feast, and whilom of tiie gracefully fpr.lwling mansion which 
lurks furtively in the secret closet of every house, hears tljyir mime, and which, with an evident sulki- 
Tlie particular skeleton in my case was the degree of ness, lodges the learntyl university of Babylpn. I 
Bachelor of Medicine. If ever a university possessed sign my name in the archives of the phugj; the under- 
stringent regulations, and uutamabie examining taker,is liy my side. I depart, ifiul he bows; but 
boards, it was tho university of Babylon. And this frfim that hour laiin a haunted man. In the court- 
was tho reason why, being of an ambitious tempera- yard—in the restless streets—along by palace, prison, 
ment t I eschewed frolic, cut the majority of my and tomb, I see that gaunt black figure—jthat pallid 
acquaintances, and betook myself to study with a face, and that purple nose. I seem to read my 
laboriousncss that astounded my fellows, and delighted destiny in its sold pitiless features. 


the younger, and therefore tho more enthusiastic of I,ain now so lick of study, so rpslless of purpose, 
our professors. ( j that to attempt to read would be sheer absurdity^ 

Nino months crept along as the M. B.glass pursued I run down into the breezy country. It is the 
the harassing routine of study. It was £l» interesting Sunday. I hear the ehiming.of the village bells; I 
study to remark its effects on my e* pocial entities— lie* dreamily bencatl; thj trees, and drink in tho 
Vado Mecnm (son of old Mccttm the bibliographer) pure air with a sense, «if keen, relish. I build day- 
and Cromwell, a scion of the family of Chunwcll, dreams—am congratulated by the court, read my 
county Grindnway. • The former wore pretty well name in the list of happy cwulidiitcs; while men who 
at first. By and \>y ho gave up fermented liquors have piftfcftd, and men who hope tq have passed, jog 
—a pretty strong symptom, ns CramweU and I, put- me, and press lustily to get their sight of that 
ting our heads together, agreed. Then the jocose wonderful giapcr-tliat paper, whoso very lines are 
twinkle which so merrily lurked in*the corner of his each au harbinger of lftippiness to seme fffenrt. Then 


indeed, they were reduced to the iiiost debilitated me exultinfcly in crinoline and embraces. I am tho 
puns. CramweU, ou the other hand, was as cool as a man who stood so well at tlic university, of whom 
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tlie St Barbara men spenk With somethin); of 'pride, 
whose friends advertise with such unwonted liberality. 
It is nothin;; but the emptiest of day-dreams; yet, for 
tlie time 1 have passed, and am happy. 

The first day of the examination found me travel- 
Jinfr westward on the top of*an omnibus. Consider¬ 
ing the hpliits of Babylonians, it was as yet early 
morning—that is, not later ‘than 9 a.m. Tlie smT 
was pouring its light most marvellously on tSiv roofs 
and spires of the city. For a brief hour, the canopy 
of smoke and dimness, which is as much a charac¬ 
teristic df Babylon as the Lome of Kt John’s, or the 
thmisandfi'iid-one sights which country cousins ‘bin ’ 
with such remarkable complaisance, had migrated 
to the suburbs. There waif, or seemed to he, an 
unusual aspect qu the streets and their pedestrians— 
that same aspect which one notices when lie is an 
getorin important or exciting matters—an air as if 
all nature entered into our feelings and shared our 
anxieties. 

How long that journey seemed ! I was wnndrnnslv 
incited to upbraid the driverm the slow coach of all 
slow coaches. Incessantly my watch was in my 
hands—not that I noticed „the hour, or had the 
remotest conception of the time, although I scanned 
its face most carefully. It was a habit, a iictygus 
irritable action tlfat hud got' the bettiw of me lately. 
MccuniJ the victim of tiie jame circumstances, hml 
trken to the biting of his mills, a practice to which lie 
addicted himself incessantly. As for Oainwell, lie wasj 
as has been before indicated, a philosopher and gave 
its the idea of being as profoundly cool as ever. 

It is a desperately slow coach which never reaches 
anywhere. Our oilinibus, after the most incefncoiv- 
Rbly tiresome of rides, landed me safely within the 
desired precincts an hour before time. I passed 
and repassed the prison-like dead-wall of Mullington 
House. I strolled up the arcade, that gimcrack, 
ill-ventilated bazaar, which looked as if it were 
getting up seedily after a last night’s^dcbaua'i. I 
had a turn at the geography of the neighbourhood. 
Time wore on. At half-past nine, I entered (le¬ 
gates and stood within the quadrangle of Mullpigton 
House. Men belonging to sofne other hospital were 
cramming voraciously out of text-books. There were 
gregarious adventurers who stood 01 ^ steps and 
discussed anatomical relafions; there were solitary 
men who paeed along>the beautiful arcade tliKt skirta 
tlie qrtadrnnjdh book in hand—occasionally running 
flat against dead-walls, or fnlling precipitously down 
steps, by reason of* an extreme temporary devotion at 
the shrine of knowledge In an entrance-hall, otlil-r 
men stood, ruling at anchor, as it we're, or besieging 
the bendlq,— a conceited creature, whose bandy 
legs did not tend to redeem the imporlectiois of a 
turn-up nose and squinting e.ics. I, for my part, 
being of a curiMs turn, joined a be nil of exploring 
adventurers, which tumbled into deserted kitchens, 
and lost itself down-stairs in cellngi. Time wore 
on. It was a matter for reflection, I ween, to watch 
tlie pale, studious facon around me, faces »M.-lf for 
weeks had scarcely looked^upo/i a fairer sigiii titan 
tlie close-printed, niqcli benumbed pages of tlie 
text-books. 

As the bells’ of-St Joseph’s ate proclaiming the 
quarters, Cram well and*Mecum enter tliq pinssivc 
gateway. I go to meet them, fancying that Meettm 
leans somewhat more heavily upon the arm of 
Cramwell than friendship or courtesy densinds. IVe 
come within' greeting distance. Mecum is deadly 
palfc; he tells me he has been reading half the night, 
and that he has a bottle of sal volatile in his pocket; 

1 but ho doesn’t, look seedy, coca he ? ’ Cramwell, for 
Ills part, speaks learnedly concerning thq y columned 
portico of Mullington ‘House, the gay scenes that 
have been enacted within its precincts, the great men, 


and the hkndsome women—ah, those women. Oram- 
well—who have passed beneath its portals. He then 
changes Ids strain on an interruption from Mfcum, 
ns to lmw he thinks he shall ^.do, and* whether the 
stylo-phniangeiis passes between the two earotiilii, and 
discourses brilliantly on the stories of Boccacylo and 
the.visions of Dante. At this juncture, wg/Ctumble 
upon three heavy nffen from ourVcbooJ^uiey seem 
hopelessly buried in manuals. Clodstiy, Jlodshy, and 
Sodsbv do not belong to oup set; indeed, we rather 
superciliously eschew them,, because their features 
are coarse, their clothes scraggy, and their ttuigae 
intolerable. They come from some far-away county 
in the north, and /ire, like all north-country men, 
peripatetic cyclopaedias. Under present circum¬ 
stances, however, w S' nre on the point of overlooking 
tliesq.minor differences, when lo! at the striking of a 
clock, doors open, and we arc summoned into the 
examination-chamber. 

We have to ascend a staircase beside whose walls 
the moat higgledy-pigglefly allegory riots on canvas. 
There is much artistic Workmanship, too, in tlie 
balustrade. Cramwell whispers some happy allusion 
to the painter, ot^he designer, or tlie quondam owner, 
but his otlbcrvation is lost upon me, for we nre 
chaotically squeezing to catch the first sight of the 
scene and subjects of our day’s hlbour. The buzz of 
voices which accompanies the ascent becomes fainter 
as we thread.a lobby; it is entirely lost as wo oilier 
the examination-room, where the beadle, whose eyes, 
nose, and legs seem to«twist more than ever, orders 
Vis to he seated before a series of tables covered with 
green baize, and bedecked with writing materials. 
After glancing at Mecum, who lias smuggled a glass 
of water by Ins side, and is doctoring it with sal 
volatile; at Ci» mwell, wluj,«is,■ in all probability, 
sketching tiie Parthenon on a stray sheet; and at the 
candidates in general, who arc bristling with expecta¬ 
tion, I perceive that the printed questions ore being 
doled out, and that sonic men, alphabetically favoured 
as to stirmmics, are already staring voraciously, and - 
bitgig their lips almost to amputation. 

My turn comes. The paper is before me. I skim 
its contents, and then look round to see its effects 
on tiiy acquaintances. Mecum seems, as I had 
anticipated, oscillating between despair and sal 
volatile. The heavy men are already heavily at it, 
recording tlnir cneyuhiptcdi.ic attainments with 
characteristic industry. I read, and then, after some 
forethought, give myself up to three hours of 
head-aching penmanship. 

One o’clock. ‘Time is up, gentlemen;’ and so 
we ooze out of Mullington House. Myself and the 
rest of our trio hold a consultation—first, as to the 
astounding difliculty of the questions we have *been 
answering; secondly, concerning our mistakes—I 
find 1 have sent q hitherto undescrihed artery down 
tlie shin into tlie foot—and, thirdly, as to our 
luncheon, wltf-ch >s to lie conducted on physiological 
principles. I.Vo then separate. Mccutn’s physi¬ 
ology le'd bin). I believe, to consider Allsop's ale and 
oxtail-soup the /.tost scientific and appropriate diet 
for the occasion; while Cramwell, whose philosophic 
mind toylc in alike belles-lettres and Jiygifene with 
one comprehensive grasp, indulged, for aught I know, 
in old Fiilernian and Spartan ort^Ii. For a time f, 
acting with similar intentions, gave myself up to 
newspaper, coffee, and biscuits, and then pursued a 
solitary stroll into St Joseph’s Park. 

IIow welv I rerrfember each incident of that walk- 
each detail of the pajcliwork of shade and sunshine 
that lay across my path—each^woe, teemiqg with its 
own peculiar interest; Chat passed me— each sound 
that fell on my.ear, from distant traffic or chiming 
belfry I Well I remember tlie time that passed whilst 
I Jay on the grass in the warm sunshine, the water of 
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Si Joseph's Park sparkling before'me, anB beyond, stared multituilinoudy'out of windows, and frater- 
ilie trees which skirt its margin, tiie unfinished towers nisqd with a portfer, who made his appearance at one 
of thJ Palace of NorthchiAvh rising*skyv^rd, with stage of the proceedings, and was instantly installed 
quaint bnsket*like scaffoldings around their pinnacles, in the office of purveyor—how w’e drank furiously 
Never, perhaps, till that moment had I *felt how ( the hall-nnd-hjlf, aiid devoured the ham-sandwiches 
accessory to his own plans each man finds the events he brought us.,at the rute'uf a shilling a mouthful, or 
which tni^dre sronfid him. There was I, a medical thereabouts—how at last, boned trf death^ our names 
student, as’\:*terl.v buried in tbe'o^curity of a great were called out, and outselves jn the dread presence 
city as it was possible to be—a mere drop, as it were, of J’rofetsors Nix anjl Torchee# 


in tlife ocean of souls that heaves and straggles under A very gentlemanly fellow—I was' not quite so 
the shadow of St John’s, ,snn eying the towers qf familiar by the by in liis presence—was Nix; and a 
Northehurch as though they had been built to point very^ eyc-seavehing, gray-fiaired, speetiyclcd^philoso- 
the moral of my thoughts, and form a background pher his colleague., whom every one kno\^s ns the 
which should harmonise with an epoch of tny life. author of the celebrated •dissertation on Combustion 
Tlijee o’clock put'an end alikg to stroll, fresli air, and the Flames. I flbundered nervously in my 
and moralising. It saw us again at the green batee- answers, and made many ridieilloqs asseveration.- 
tables; as did the morrow ami the next day, » hen w hieli will not bear *he repeating; but, ncvertlieless, 
botany wag on the tapis—botany, a word that makes ! left the place—] stumbled Ws I passed the threshold-* 
one bethink him of rustling woods and wild retired : with the pleasant assurance that 1 so far I should do 
glens, where the rare plnntq grow—where the hares very well, sir.’ 

rush startled by the unusual foot-tread from the midst The next day was to decide my fate: the examiners 
of quaint fern-fronds—of fcilent ponds, where white in anatomy had to be,faced. I seem to have a vague 
water-lilies lie voluptuously in the beaming sunshine, recollection of standing on my head for an hour and a 
There was a difference, I ween, lietp'een the breezy ■ half previous to the tim§ when the little beadle, now 
excitement of a botanising excursion in places like J in a paroxysm of conceited superciliousness frightful 
these, and the pen-scratching which was to prove to keloid, ushered me into the hall of anatomy, 
our knowledge of tlfe Bagdad* (say) and the Ginger-j Afcirge oblang cliamlAr—the coffl light streaming 
breadiieeae. j solemnly from the roof over* its straight bar#'walls, 

Oh, the sultriness of that large chamber in Mulling- ; and creeping down through the chill atmosphere upon 
ton House, and the gaping application of those half- the benches in the place; a strange smell of earth and 
hundred hot, tired students, who were writing most putfOlaeti.Xi ; and a silence broken only by the footfall 
drearily, and now and then stealing a stray minute tu* whose sound returns in inulHcd echoes. There is no 
build castles m the air about the country and soda- need of the two livid bodies upon tables in the back¬ 
water. Even the bandy-legged, squint-eyed beadle ground to tell that it is no othoi* than a dissecting- 
seenied used up when he went to open the windows, room. 


under the impression tlm] there was tar to he had. 


So much for the scene. Beside a desk or bench, 


know well that 1 was ready to expire with laugour, | whereon lie bones and anatomical preparations, 
and spent half the time in staring at the details oft intermingled with grinning skulls and dismembered 
the gilded fretwork of the cornices ami ceilings, which skeletons, sat the two actors. The utter solemnity of 
seemed to blink amid the heat and sultriness. The theirwouiiteiunices ns they gazed upon the trembling 
very noise of the city had a kind of silence about it;; student in tneir presence, was to me more hideously 
there was, too, that inexplicable oppression wlycli sepulchral than the cadaverous dead who lay beside 
seems to pervade nature at the approach of a them.. The one told of departed life—the other, of 
-thunder-storm. : departed hope. I Tind* been a very idiot had 1 not 


It was not difficult to sec that botany was Mecum’s 1 seen in an instant that I was pluck cn. 

strong point—he perspired from very exertion. The | If it had Ijj-en a dream, I coujd not liavfc had a more 

words Hew from his pen. H<* seemed to pooh-pooh ' confused remembrance of Hie next few minutes that 
the specimens to be described with the air of a prac- [ passed—*ot the speech tiiat cjme brokenly to my 
tical connoisseur-Bal volatile was out of the question, i ears—about the shocking answers 1 laid made—the 
I cannot forget liis elntion when the time was up. He unpleasant duty the examiners had to qerfornf; and 

considered the queries ridiculously easy, and ve'nted the ijjsurd artery (before uumenfloued) that I had 

a storm of phytology which absolutely staggered selit down the shin into the font, ’file reader will 

me. In fact, he had made a point, anil was only to be scarcely believe*tliat so wearied was I by the anxious 

quieted by inveigling Cramwell and myself into the 1 labours of the last week, and the previous year of 
discussion of a bottle or so of sherry, and a tumbler bard study, that my first sensation was that of .relief 
or so of brandy and water. ’ to find that all was over. 

But whatever Mecuni ’3 elation njiglit have been on , I know that qiy countenance wns.-ctrangely heart- 
the last day of the written examination, it was far ' broken when the gray-eyed beadle, iqspcctiqg me as 
outdone by the dolt-fulness of liis visile when the ; if I had been one of the anatomical preparations J 
first oral questioning was in prospect. CVicmistry and , had just seen, opened the door ior me to pass. There 
Pharmacy were the themes which wer^ to b'ring us wasvi fobby full of anxious faojs, a court-yard wherein 
face to face with those temporary Gorgon*, the ex- ! studied men in every^aspect of unrest, a quiet street, 
aminers. Only.yesterday, in the fulness of liis heart, ] whose passengers, from^tne tattered Italian who was 
Mecum had .enticed Cramwell .and myself ..into the grinding the ‘ Dead Mftrch’ in Saul lugubriously from 
audience of a thousand wonderful adventures, I a rusty organ, to the fair girl with golden hair and a 

amorous and bocctutnal; but to-day, while we waited 1 profile Jlijit Raphael might* have painted, all looked 

long and impatiently for our turn3, lie was ’siting the me in tlife face. Hail I been a criminal, there could 
last remains of finger-nail his previous nibbling had not have been more staring eyes besetting? my path, 
spared, and devising frantic schemes for obtaining And so»I was a plucked man. I did not press 
surreptitious information of the precise questioning lustily, as 1 had one* dreamed, to see die pass-lists 
lie was to undergo. There we jvere, the half-hundred for the degree of M. B. My hands were not shaken 
candidate*, most labffnously killing time in'the saloon rapturously by congratulating ^friends ; there were 
where our written answers lArf been executed,‘wliife no intoxicating billets greeting my success; there 
those firet in the list were passing tljeir ordeal in an was not a # student o$ St Barbara’s who mentioned 
adjoining chamber. It may be imagined how we my name m connection with his scliobl. It was a 
gathered into groups and dispersed again; how we hushed-up sound among acquaiutances; while wary 
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letter* came gingerly from the country, wondering Itolfe of Sdndwiclr. Thus Liverpool promise*, at no 
at my silence, ami a*king, with g'rint sarcasm;, if distant date, to possess the finest museum of national 
anything had hapnened, to me. It was only after a antiquities in tile kingdofo; and in that marttime 
consultation with Cromwell, who,, on ascertaining a city, amidst scenes which seem so incongruous, future 


itusness to endeavour to* convince the world that, ns | England, is the firijJ; <Vpe ami sign. 

itleoi/nei 


matters, stood,- my fails re was on the whole** little Under the title M Jnventirfium Se/mkltmle*— namely, 
nioro brilliant 'than success could h ive been; and 1 An Inventory or List of Sepulchres—Bryan Faussett 
need scarcely add, that there were not wanting men l*ft a series of manuscripts, clearly written, anil 
within tlfe pale of St Barbara, nor out of it either, most charming and simple in language, recording in 

, . ' ■ • *1 _I.1_ __I At _ -1.1 ____- 


THE FAUSSE.TT COT.LECTION. 


1IKST iliTICI.l’. 


to give cR?denoe to my reasonings, ; detail when and how he opened those old graves 

* • | upon the greenest jor most solitary of the Kentish 

--- , - -- ( ] ownS) aiI( ] what was his harvest from their still 

THF ‘FAUSSETT COT LECTION. recesses. These manuscripts Mr Mayer placed in 
' " ’ «, * the hnnils of Mr Roach Smith : the result has been a 

, • i ikst a:;Tict.K. noble-looking volume, ably edited, and with an imro- 

Ro.vn thirteen years ago, durihg a summer walk from duetion and notes of considerable value, as classily- 
Canterbury to Lynine along the old Homan road i ing the antiquities, and jhewing how they illustrate 
called Stone Street, Mr Koach Smith reached the 1 habits manners, and customs of tl.e Kentish 

... , . , i •, i „ ,. _. . .Saxons. It is likewise beautifully illustrated by Mr 

neighbourhood of a manor-hoftsb known as Herping- ; lr „ iHlolt . nU(] ft8 from jts costliness and the limited 
ton. It was a place in itself of no great antiquity, as , num i )or 0 p C oplqg issued, it is likely to pass but 
the old castellated mansion of the reign of Stephen j through tlife hands of few, we now proceed to give 
had been replaced by one less pictuiesquc. Bu^it ! some account of its contents, not only ns a means of 
had some local fltme,, as belonging tv the Fiuiesctt 1 directing popular attention to thfi collection itself in 
family ;* and ohe, soineMiat wider sprfcad, as con- Liverpool, but as giving now ami varied inforinatiou 
taming a very fine collection of Saxon antiquities, on many points of national interest. The reader 
the result of considerable research among the tumuli > must nut be scared from our little history by any 
of the Kentish downs. Still, this fame *was little j fear of dry discussion or detail: we will simply offer 
more than a sound. For nearly forty years the \%a him the pleas nit fruit of much research and 
collection had not probably been seen by any critical ; mental labour in past and present times ; and going 
antiquary, or visitefl for any higher purpose tlidn the j back, as it were, to the hearths of those old Saxons, 
gratification or fleeting curiosity. A report, to the j see what cups they drank from, what weapons they 
effect that the antiquities were not very accessible, I fought with, whet jewellery Jl*ey wore, what manner 
tended to restrict all knowledge to the circle of; of men they were, from the secrets their graves give 
immediate friends nnd neighbours. But Mr Rugcii i up. We have a right to go hack to those hearths, 
Smith was too conversant with the antiquarian uiul j from whence, iu a large measure, we ourselves have 
literary history of the eighteenth centi^y not to be come. ’ 

awavp of the labours of Bryan Faussett, and to guess But wo must have a word or two about Bryan 
at the probable value of the collection he had left Faqsrett; they will add to our interest as we accom- 
to his descendants, lie therefore retraced big,steps i pany him to the old harrows on those solitary downs, 
after he had actually passed \hc turning which,led I or gather round him ns he inspects the jewelled 
to \ho house, called, introduced himself and the i fibula his labourers’ spades have just turned up. 
object of lus visit, c He was most c courteously ! Born in 1720 of an old Kentish family, and educated 
received by the then possessor of Ileppington manor, i at Oxford, he devoted himself, from an early period 
the Hcv. Dr Fausscttj grandson of Bryan Miussettq \ of life, to literary and antiquarian pursuits. Though 
but it*not hfflig convenient at that time to inspect , surpassed in some points by James Douglas, his 
the trensure-cihamber, he was invited to pay Ilep- j successor, in researches amidst the Kentish tumuli, 
pington a special visit in the succeeding year., The I and Vastly so by the high-class antiquaries or the 
engagement was faithfully kept am both sides, nrtil present day; though some of his data are negatived, 
led to a reception of the British* Archaeological j some of lus theories exploded, Bryan Faussett was 
Association and to a unanimous and strongly yet the first English antiquary who brought common 
expressed opinion that this collection of ami piities, | sense to his work, and who nourished a healthy 
chiefly Saxon, was of the utmost importance and value. ; scepticism as to countless fables then believed in 
From this date^fresh researches aiu 1 fiiseoveries by , with respect to bygone ages, and the scanty evidence 
such able antiquaries as Lord Londeshoroogh—tiien ; time lias left to us of their usages dnd civilisation, 
iord Albert Couynghum—Mr Akcrmnn, air Rolfe j Though hdenf '-ed the clpirch, and for some time 


1 actually passed \hc turning which,led I or gather round him ns he inspects the jewelled 
se, called, introduced himself and "the i fibula his labourers’ spades have just turned up. 
lus visit, c He was most-courteously ! Born in 1720 of an old Kentish family, and educated 

. I. - . » . iv..C_ 1 t. _ 1 _ l-.l 1 ■ .IP i*. „ „ _ 1 .._ • .1 


of Sandwich, Mr Wright, and others, added to the j had a cure of souls at Atterhury in Shropshire, Mr 
interest thus originated; and, finally, the bWsett Faussett retired, in the prime of life, to the family 
manuscripts and antiquitieswerp offered to the natton seat of Ileppington, and continued there till his 
through the trustees of the British Museum; with death, which happened in the year,177G. Roman 
what result, .the whole British nation knows. The roads crossed his estate, Roman iiitrepchments lay 
antiquities were refused because they were considered around; anil as a scholar lie ^knew, and coujd not 
not to rank ns‘high art*—that is to say, (lipy were hut be interested in the marvellous succession of 
Bimply English, not-Greek or Roman ; and tfius what events wiiich had made his native county tho old 
was eminently national and eminently historic, stood Cantii—tho portal to so much which in its aggregate 
a chance of dispersion or of removal t« a foreign hail led bis country to greatness. It was unknown 
country. The eolleciion was,‘however, spared from to him—for ethnology us a scicuge had at that date 

eitlier fate by the enlightened patriotism anil-;- -- 

lilierality of Mr Maygr Of Liverpool. This gentleman * Imvntorlum Sepulchrale, an AcaltMt of some Anliqmtia dug 
fuirchnscil and removed it to Liverpool, where <fp *» the County of Kent Jr^iXUT to 1773 by the. itec. Uigan 

.. -.i-i of Ilcuuioutun. hditfcd, with Notes and Introduction, 

even Willie^ -.ve write It has been clinched by a . { . hariC8 Koach* Smith, author of diltrclanca Antiqua, &e. 
Scarcely inferior gathering of Roman and baxoil iii U9 tratcd by F. W. Falrholt. Printed for Subscribers only, 
remains, also from Kent, and lately belonging to Mr ius«. 
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no existence—that even the signs of a pre-historie 
race lay ns clearly in the snml and chalk beneath Ids 
feet, rfs elsewhere in England, or in SiotlnnjJ; but he 
knew that KAt was renowned as the most civilised 
part of Britain, even before the days of Julids Oicsar. 
And he could trace its subsequent history—Homan, 
R.-ixoii, Norfnnn, English, till’his own day, when the 
gloom of the groat Silna Anderuln ^ or the Weald of 
Kent, had given place to bounteous harvests and 
verdant pastures, and the laws of an eternal progress 
had effected much, and prqpiiscd more to the genera* 
tinns yet to come. • 

Bryan Fanssett’s first excavations were made at a 
place called Tremworth Down,* in the parish of 
CrunjJftle, in 1757 and 1759; bqf as the discoveries 
relate principally to Homan remains, and are there¬ 
fore less rare, tiicir account is placed last iiv the 
volume before us. The fnrcntoriuw Sr/»th hrale, 
therefore, as it now stands, commences with an account 
of some antiquities dug up at Gilton Town near 
Sandwich, in 1760-62-03. Being in the neighbour¬ 
hood at the close of the jfear 1759, for the purpose 
of copying inscriptions in the parish church, Mr 
Fanssett made inquiry, ns was his‘custom, ns to 
antiquities or other remarkable things whiifli might be 
in the vicinity. He then heard of a famous sand-pit 
in which, from time to time, for many years, antiqui¬ 
ties of different sorts had been discovered; more 
particularly by the servants of a miller, who had 
wind-mills near at hand. Proceeding to the place 
and examining it, some of theSuiller’s men came also, 
and pointing out something a few feet above, assured# 
him that it was the head of a spear, and that from the 
colour of the sand, a crave was there. They then 
fetched spades and ladders, and began to dig from 
the side of the pit, as .though ahiftit to form an 
oven, and thus, much to the antiquary’s dismay, 
they destroyed the spear, as such it was, as well 
as broke up the skull and part of the vertebra of 
a human skeleton, besides nearly burying him and 
Ins servant in the sand thrown down. As this 
unscientific method of proceeding would neve* <lo, 
our good antiquary persuaded them, with the aid 
of a little brandy, without which, as tie quaintly says, 

1 nothing can be done,’ to dig downwards from the 
surface of the ground ; lmt there was no discovery 
beyond some further remnants of decayed hones. 
Night coming on, they had to desist; but the men 
shewed Mr Fan ••sett various things they had found 
on previous oecasions. Of these he purchased some 
beads; and of their master, the miller, the blade of 
a sword, straight and very heavy, five spear-heads, 
though none of them whole, two urnboes—that is, the 
central part of shields, also much broken, and a 
further quantity of beads. The latter were the only 
things which were got to Ileppington in safety; the 
rest were so blistered with rust a Mil so brittle,,us to 
fall into countless pieces, though carefully packed 
and conveyed. • f 

In the spring and summer of the succeeding year— 
1760, and subsequently in the autumns aif 1762-63— 
Mr Faussctt explored one hundred ifnd'six graves in 
the space of eleven days. Though for centuries a 
harvest-field .for spoilers, his researches v.ere not 
unfruitful, as we shall jiow proceed to shew; and since 
his day, many otlver relies of value have been from 
time to time discovered. lie was wrong, hrAvever, in 
supposing that this spot ami its vicinity find formed 
originally the burial-place for the garrison stationed 
at tlie celebrated part of Hutupia?. On the contrary, 
as Mr Hoaclt Smith.shews, it had belonged to an 
adjacent village—tIt? whole of this part of Kent living 
.extensively populated in the Homan period, ana sub¬ 
sequently in that of the Saxons; wlkilst Rutupiae, at 
Richborough, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
present .town, of Sandwich, was three miles from 


Gilton, and had’an extensive burial-place of its own, 
ns excavations have proved. 

The greater portion of graves, shewed that the 
bodies had been deposited in oofflns, in some cases of 
extreme thickness, niid probably scooped out of a 
single block wood by means of Arc. There were 
tjie long iron nails which liad«fastdhcd doyi'J the lids; 
and where the wood Imd’ontirfely perished—as’in very* 
many inltam-cs it had— signs iff it could be traced iu 
the longitudinal streaks of blackened' mould. The 
male had been invariably buried with bis weapons; 
his shield, bis fibula; or brooches, amk the* buckjcs 
whir! had secured, appendages to his dress. His 
heavy spear and smaller Arts lay at his right hand, 
In’s two-edged sword likewise, and his skidd upon his 
breast. His knives, probably jjor war, ns for domestic 
use, lay where his hilt hud been, or elsewhere. His 
javelin, or spear, and (ftHs seem to have-bee® 
wrapped together wherf deposited in some sort of 
cloth or linen—for the threads of such were found 
adhering to the rust about the weapons. The wood¬ 
work of the shielda was likewise entirely gone, 
nothing hut the central boss or umbo, and the trans¬ 
verse pieces of metal within, by which it was grasped, 
being found. The female graves were more replete 
with various matters of rude ornamentation. Beside 
the jWmh ivbiHrtfns, tboHirooel.i foi^fastening—many 
of those of Acceding bejuty*— there vfns the garnet- 
set buckle by which the*girdle had been confined; 
rtngs of thin silver wire with a sliding knot, so as to 
fit varimi^sizcd fingers; beads of amber, glass, and 
i glazed earthenware; pendent ornaments for tlie throat 
—these in one or two cases of singular elegance—and 
in ond instance an earring-drop. • Beads were found 
in every child and woman’s grave; and even where 
all* tract s of an interment had disappeared, except 
in tlie discoloration of the earth, these evidences of 
hujpnn vanity in its barbaric state remained. The 
women were also buried with various articles for 
personal am^ domestic use. In five instances, keys 
were found —coarse copies of tlioco of Homan fabri¬ 
cation, and with a ring attached for suspension 
to tin, 1 girdle. In, ninny female graves a lump of 
uisty iron was found hear tlie hips of the skeleton, 
and stretching from thence to the knees. It Vas 
usually tho # s.ze of a closed hand, nTid appeared 
merely to consist, of a cruft number of iron links, as 
r/ a cl ft in interspersed here and there with some 
straight pieces of the same metal; lniif they were so 
rusted together, and so very brittle, thatghey f£ll into 
piece* with the least endeavour to separate them. 
.MV Fanssett found other and more perfect specimens, 
but be seems ti/havc arrived at no very dear notion 
of what they were. Discoveries since his, time have 
cleared up tlie point. They were chatelaines or girdle- 
hangers. The head, somewhat like that of a small 
fiat feather brtirji, was attached to the girdle; in this 
were holes in which were hooked-small iron chains, 
at tlie extremities of which were bronze, silver, or brass 
appendages—such ns Inrgc pins, tooth, ear, and nail 
picks, * stilettos, or borers ’for embroidery, little 
hnhnncrs and other trinkets, which, like the charms 
at a lady’s watch-chain jn the present day, were irfere 
ornaments. These chltclaines of the Kentish graves 
are quite peculiar tis to shape and elegance. Those 
from ojhyr English coiintfts, and from Normandy 
likewise,'are mere hooks or bangcw, on which small 
articles might he suspended at will. Bht these are 
not the onty products of tumular excavations in Kent 
which hear a distinct»character. The jewellery, the 
glass, And in’a minor degree the pottery, are marked 
by a higher finish; and in niany.cnscs, as respects the 
jewellery, by exquisite tiyste; and a question of interest 
is suggest^ to whether the .1 mi's who peopled 
Kent, and indeed in some degree extended themselves 
along tlie southern coast as far as tlie Isle of Wight, 
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were more civilised than the other divisions of the 
Saxon race. As n tribe, they came further north, ami 
must thus, upon tlipir own soil, have been less affected 
by contiguous civilisations thmv tribes occupying sites 
nearer the Rhine. We know, however* that they fre¬ 
quented much the northern Voast of (.bull, and at a 
iater date inteVcouase with the Frankish settler 
fnents thereon. The qilly trtic solution to this and 
many other kindred questions wluch necessarily arise 
I when we thus open their graves, and come face to face 
with facts which give results so different to those we 
gather fftim much which iS miscalled history, seems 
to be tha* there was a far greater.fusion of race with 
race than* is generally suspected—that is, Celt witli 
Ronytn, Roman with Saxon, and that the migrations 
of the latter to .this cqjintry were carried on slowlv, 
yet continuously, for centuries, inaadditimi to the rapid 
influx' of fresh tribes in tffli fifth and sixth centuries. 
This is Mr Kemble’s theory, Ami one rapidly gaining 
the assent of all scholars. In tins, in the one which 
admits the greater fusion of races, and in the immense 
probability that the arts tsiuucctcd with Roman 
civilisation were carried on long after the recall of 
the legions from this countqv by purely Roman and 
Romano-Britiah artificers, and so onwards, if even in 
a lessening degree, till they were caught up, a -i» it 
were, by the genitis of a new people, to be found, 
we tliinlc, the clue to thlit strange threat! of likeness 
which runs through the manipulative arts of those 
wjio, race after race, settled down upon our soil*. 
There is the difference begot by the rffental find 
physical idiosyncrasy of race; but the thread of con¬ 
tinuance is not less clear for that. We shall, however, 
the better clucidatff this point when we come lo\-.|>.-ak 
of Mr Faussutt’s discovery of the Kingston fibula— 
the gem of his collection, as, indeed, of all the Anglo- 
Saxon art which has come dow n to us. 

To return to the Gilton graves. In one of tlytse 
was found a hand-mirror: it was made of mixed 
metal, and was Hat, circular; and on t>iy side, which 
was highly polished, it was somewhat convex. Though 
greatly injured by rust, it still possessed a consider¬ 
able reflecting power. The handle t was likewise found, 
though broken to pieces by'the labourers’ spades. 
Since Mr Fnussett’s time it lias been cleaned and 
adjusted, and is thus, seen to be simibr to others 
discovered in London, Colchester, ami elsewhere. 
‘The presence of suclt an object in a Saxon'grave in 
remarkable,’, fays Mr Roach Smith in one of his 
admir&ble notes, ‘and particularly interesting in con¬ 
nection with the' other Roman instruments! and 
ornaments which we have noticed in the Gillfm 
cemetery ; for they indicate not only'n close chrono¬ 
logical relationship between the Saxon settlers and 
the Roman inhabitants of this part of Kent, !■ it also 
a striking correspondence between the habits ami 
customs of the* two peoples. This. Affinity is less 
perceptible in the ‘midland counties.’ In the gsive 
which contained the mirror, as also in another female 
grave, were found the, hinges and clasps of small 
boxes, which had been •probably used as depiAirf for 
trinkets and other things ^hat, had been valued'ey 
the" original possessor. In tyo other female graves, 
as indicated by the discovery oY hair-pins, beads, the 
rusted links of chfttelaines, and Other small articles, 
two brass pens and trivets were found. ,lV>tlt are 
much like our modern copper stew-pans, if regarded 
as without fiundies; those belonging to them, one on 
each side, being similar in shape to tlmse affixed 
to the enmtnon'wood and pftper boxes we see at 
trifhkmakera’ doors. The larger pan of*the two had 
been patched mid rnopded in several places; and from 
e*hi» We may presume, that from ils rarity, or some 
Other cause, it had been considered of valqe. A sub¬ 
sequent excavation at* Gilton brought to light a 
bronze basin, which had been mended witli pieces of 


metal stamped with the figure of a minstrel dancing 
and playing on a viol, and grotesque forms of animals. 
This lattes vessel belongs to the llolfe collection! now 
with Mr Mayer, and is, with little doiAit, of Roman 
manufacture. Vast quantities of utensils for domestic 
purposes, as well as" articles of greater value, must 
have been scattered about the co'intry after, the sackf 
of a city like AndqriAa (Pevensey), which, singular to 
say, was tlm only Romano-British city the Saxons 
utterly destroyed; and thcs»Gilton vessels may have 
been warriors’ spoil, anjj so treasured by their 
descendants when us freemen tliqy settled down to till 
the land they had helped to conquer. Be this as 
it may, these vessels must have owed their preserva¬ 
tion to some real of supposed value. If the former, 
they may have served for many culinary purposes, 
and been interred with their last possessors, in testi¬ 
mony of domestic affection, for, with the exceptional 
ease of the monasteries after the promulgation of 
Christianity in Saxon Kp gland, the cooking wag all 
done by women. We may add that knives of various 
sizes were found in most of the female graves, as well 
as scissors and tweezers, the two last much like thoso 
in modern use. ’. 


T II E MOUNTEBAN K. 
i. sicrriNo out. 

Tiib bell rings, the curtain rises, and discovers the 
Victors in our little drama. A middle-aged, stoutly 
built man, who would 1 have been good-looking, but for 
the deeply graven impressions of anxiety and hunger 
which his face exhibited : he was arrayed in an 
entire suit of flesh-coloured 'tights, much darned; 
round his head he wore a fillet, that had once been 
glowing lace; but all ils lustre was gone, long, long ago, 
and it looked like a piece of dirty tape; yellow-ochereil 
canvas shoes, terribly frayed and jagged, and a pair 
of (jaded crimson velvet trunks, on which a tarnished 
spangle, hanging here and there by a piece of yellow 
thread, shewed that they had once been elaborately 
trimmed, completed his attire. Two pretty, pale- 
faced little hoys, dressed, or rather undressed, in 
precisely the same manner, stood by, looking on 
dejectedly, yet listening with interest to the conclusion 
of a dialogue between their father and a hard-featured, 
cldefty woman, of whom the whole family seemed to 
stand in awe. These formed tlio group to which I 
would direct your attention. 

‘The long an’ the short on it is, jou’ll have to 
turn out! I could ha’ let this room, times an’ often, 
for three an’-six, an’ here I only charge you. half-a- 
crowii, an’ that you won’t pay.’ 

‘ HWf pa|, M's Niggs?’^replied the poor father. 

• Well, leastways, you don't pay. To be sure, your 
missis give mp lier hit of best gownd yesterday, as a 
kind of security'for the rent; but wliat’s the good 
o’ that? It’s nowt but a old merinad 

‘It whs her wedding-gown,’ mildly'expostulated 
the mountebank, heaving a sad sc^li us lie thought of 
the liappc sunnJr morning when first ‘the old merina’ 
adorned its then gay owner—‘it was her wedding- 
gown, and poor Agnes wouldn’t like to lose it.’ 

‘ Jlmt mhy be ;*but ’tain’t no use to met it ’nd only 
fit a half-starved shrimp of a vtpman like her.’ 

. ‘ But, Mrs Niggs, ypi^’ve got my watch too.’ 

‘A trumpery, old-fashioned thing, as big as a 
warming-pan ! ’ Void Mrs Niggs. 

‘ It was dear grandfather's,’ sighed the poop man. 
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‘Taiu’t worth lialf-a-suwin^, / know,’ returned the 
j benevolent Niggs; ‘an* I want seven weeks’ rent*of 
you this verv day. Now, tlon’t jaw Vo mprel talk’ a 
no use; it won’t fill Iny pocket: it’s money I want. 
Why don’t you go out with them two lads ? You said, 
^yoq could .do nowt- yesterday an’ the day before for 
the rain ; 'it don’t rain to-day.’ • 

‘ Why, certainly, it ddesn't ra?n to-day, ma’am,’ 
said-the father, walking*} the window, and rubbing a 
pane of glass with his arqi, to make a thoroughfare 
for his eyesight: ‘ itodoesn’t rain, but it looks terribly 
dark, as if there’ll be a downfall of some sort—either 
rain or snow, and’—looking apprehensively towards 
his (hinly clad children—‘it’s bister, bitter cold!’. 

‘ Cold!’ retorted Niggs j ‘ cold, do you say ? Well, 
I ’in sure, / don't find it cold.’ (She had on n warm 
cloth dress, a large woollen shawl-handkcrchief, ami 
thick tlouble-soied boots.) .‘Indeed, it ain’t cold for 
the time o' year; fine bracing weather, I call it— 
make the boys hardy to bo out in it.’ 

‘ But,’ said their father, ‘ they haven’t broke their 

faBt yet; and ’- • ‘ • 

‘It’s only twelve o’clock,’ interrupted the humane 
i landlady, ‘an’ many’s the good Christyin as hasn’t had 
1 their breakfast yet, let alone mountebanks an’ the 
' like uncdflicatcd scum, which I looks on as hathins! 
i What matters whether you takes your lads out afore 
! their breakfasses or arter? You shouldn’t induky 
j their appetites overmuch.’ 

[ Here the father glanced at the attenuated forms of 
his young ones, and replied only by a mournful shake 
of his head —the chifliien staring Earnestly at Mrs 
Niggs, as if wondering what her notions of ‘ indul¬ 
gence’ might be. A sixpenny loaf and a jug of water 
hud been the only provision within the walls of their 
wretched garret for the last four-anil-twenty-hours; 
tiie last morsel of the bread had been demolish^ for 
Biippcr the night previous. 

‘There,’ added Niirgs, as a single dab was heard at 
the street-door—‘there's the gal with my shoulder 
and taters from the baker’s. I must be going, for I 
hate my victuals cold. Now, you mind what I’ve 
said, Mr Thingamy—if you don’t pay up like a man, 
afore Thursday, out you go ! Take them little erecters 
into the streets, an’ see if they can’t earn a ti*ifle, as 
you call it —bey a trifle, as I call it: either way, the 
money's as good. Grumble about the weather, 

indyed ! Why, for the time of year-- Drat that 

gal! she’s left the street-door ajar, an’ the draught 
comes up them stairs enough to cut a body in two 
— u-u-gh.' • 

Grumbling and shivegjng, Mrs Niggs ‘lumped heavily 
down stairs to scold the ‘gal,’ and afterwards, to 
solace herself with a pint of hot ale and a good 
substantial dinner, the steam ami appetising smell 
whereof ascending to the mountebank’s garret, brought 
tears into Ins eyes, as he turned away from his hungry 
children, not danu* to meet their looks. So he 
paced the room, as people do when excited, or 
impatient, or unhappy, or hungry, perhaps: poor 
fellow, he was all of these at once. First lie walked 
to the dingy window aforesaid, gazed up at the heavy 
clouds, then downji^tlie pavement, saying mournfully 
to liiinstdf: ‘There’s sure # tp be a downfall,, for .the* 
pavement’s quite damp, and that’s always a sign.’ 
Then lie went to the almost emptV grate, put on the 
last remaining morsel of coal, fanned it witli his 


breath into a -tiny flime, then back again to die 
wipdow, then again to the cheerlesa fireplace, fidget¬ 
ing about, and busying himself with such little 
matters as sweeping •the hearth,* dusting the shaky 
mantel-piece with a rempant of an old clown’s cap; 
and, finally, setting a low, riqkety wooden chair 
before the miserable tenant at a fire, wayjng, in as 
cheerful a tone as he could .Muster: _‘ Mother ’ll be 
coming in sooif, my*lads, and then*— 

‘And then, will there be bretfas, daddy?’ asked 
the.youngest boy. * , • 

*' i s, yes, Midgkjns; at least, I hope these will.’ 
Here the poor fellojv’took the boy on his knee, 
drew AIfy towards him also, and tried to begujje the 
time until mother should come, by hearing them 
repeat the little songs ami. hymns which that mother 
loved to teach them. • * 

‘ Now, Midgkins, it’s your turn,’ said the father, 
after Ally had gone through bis little hoard of know¬ 
ledge, and yet no matter, and no breakfast. 

Accordingly, the child began to recite, ami prettily 
too, that infant favouiite, The Busy Bee; but when 
came to, ‘ with the sweet food,’ &e., his voice 
fallal him; fjic tears started int# his eyes, and he 
wept loudly and bitterly, •with his-pale, tiny face 
hidden in his father’s ’breast. At this moment, a 
weary step was heard slowly ascending the creakjng 
stflirs. '* 

‘ Mother, mother! ’ shouted Aify, who sprang to 
opcn.the door. Little Midgkins'^ eyes brightened up; 
his father set him gently down, and hastened to meet 
liis wife and release her from the burden of a baby 
some ten months old, which she carried with great 
dilliculty, for the woman wag slight and pale, lialf- 
sfarved, and half-clothed. Tile most cursory glance 
mig)it serve inform you that she was indeed the 
mother so Anxiously waited for: she was so like her 
boys. The same expression of patient endurance 
was on her long thin face and in her meek blue 
ejes* A girl, w^io •night have seen two summers, 
luMdled in, clinging to her gown. The child's 
nose was red, her cheeks blue,.and 4ier eyes were 
filled witlf water; it was evident, indeed, from the 
appearance of both the children, and of mother too, 
that the morning intensely cold. Aify.met his 
sister, took otf her lilac cotton bonnet, which, long 
innpeont of starch, flapped uneasily ovi?r her forehead. 
•Ho next divested her of an old, coarse, brown over¬ 
coat, made originally by mother for Midgkins to 
wear over his fleshings, but which Lucy had on 
because her own green stuff pelisse litkd last week 
been converted into a dinner. Strangely enough, the 
tire seemed* to burn brighter as., soon as mother 
entered the room ! She sat duwji; Midgkins climbed 
oil her lap; Ally took possession of a low stool, seated 
Lucy on his knees, and began chafing her poor half- 
frqzon hands and feet; while father untied baby’s 
vloak and hood--put on certainly more for appear¬ 
ance’ sake than forVarihth, four young mountebanks 
in succession having'wbrn them completely threudbare. 

‘ No use your, long walk, I, know, Agnes/ said 
father. » 

* Vets’ little. The guardian^ ^tave me a shilling, 
and told me—not gruffly, but as if they were sorry to 
say it to me, for they looked pitifully at the poor 
babes—tliey told 111% that the turn-out. and the lock¬ 
out together had made matters so*liad that, in jijstice 
to their own townsfolk, they oughtn’t to have given 
me even that, and thut T musAi't trouble them again.* 
On mention of a.sfiilling, Aify quietly filled the 
small tiiP kettle, and set it on tlw now sparkling fire, 
slipped ou his overcoat anu cap, and then nodded to 
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mother,' who of course understood him-to menu: ‘I in 
ready to go to the shop.’ She popped the coin into 
ids hand, and away lie trotted on Ins joyful errand. 
During his short nblcnee, wllat preparations Midgkins 
nnd T.ucy made! how they bnstleil.about; how they set 
out the odd cracked cups and'swucers, thg two battered 
leaden tea-spoons, nnd tlip old broken-spouted brown^ 
tea-pot! ■ Father meantime recounted the particulars 
of Mrs Niggs's visit, which crievci), his wife, nMpmgh 
it did not surprise lier. Laden witli a Knf, tea, sugar, 
and two red herrings, Ally returned, anil the whole 
family—in spijo of landladies and turn-outs, and the 
cold weather—enjoyed a hearty meal; hahkins (bahv, 

I mean) tut'king in wonderful quantities of weak tea 
and sopped Igend. Poor follow! the maternal 
nourishment must lit'CiU have been hut scanty. 

Breakfast over, everybody lifc>ks more lively: 
father .thinks that, ‘alter »«, the scow mayn't come 
to-day;' mother fancies that •' the weather’s milder 
than it was two hours ago and the boys button on 
their coats. 

‘Well, well, we must even try, our luck,’says the 
mountebank ; ‘ wo must see if wo can’t get as lar ns 
Kgliuthorpc: there's a fair Jielil there to-morrow. 
It is no use trying the town again; what with the 
strike nnd the dearness of food, poor folks can’t fjjvf, 
and ricli ones ne4er stop toMook at ps. KoojsAip 
your spirits, Agnes; per'htps we may main' a pitch at 
some village on the road; .and if we do, I ’ll semi 
yon half of whatever wo got; so look out for a letter.’ 1 

So saying, lie strapped a drum round fcis waist, 
over a miserable ragged gray coat, nnd pinned a little 
square of worn carpeting over Midgkins's shoulders: 
Agnes tied her own cotton shawl round Alfy, Kt *seil 
her boys, said good-bvc to them and father, but still 
Bcemeil to linger about tliem • and when they were 
quite ready for a start, she laid baby on the bed, 
followed them down stairs, kissed them once more, 
thrust the remains of the loaf into Alfv’s packer-, 
nnd whispered to him: 1 lie kind to little Aliilgkies?’ 
Mother watehed her treasures in their progress down 
the stfcct; and when they were quite out of sight, she 
turned away with a heavy heart toiler infant charge 
in the garret. Poor mother I e-hi/ was her heart so 
heavy? Often and often had she been separated 
from her husband and ,tlie boys for three or four 
days at n time, while tin*/ pursued their calling. 
Why, then, was iter iieiyt so heavy ? »• , 


C tl. THE MOOR. 

« 

On they went— the mountebank gild his boys—‘ 
through dii .,/, poverty-stricken lanes—en, on, through 
dark, dejected-looking courts and narrow alleys 
where futlief thought it just possible they night 
raise a few pence. In front streets and hustling 
thoroughfares, hew was aware that pjnte would be 
tempted to stop and admire their performance. 
Indeed, hail a few spectators been, by some wonder¬ 
ful'chance, collected in any such locality, the police 
would certainly have interfered with the customary 
gruff ‘ Move on there !’ After threading innumerable 
intricate passages, and tortuous Uy-ways, vjitli which 
the mountebank seemed perfectly familiar, our 1.tile 
party emerged into p. large open square—in former 
times, used rs a liay-nurket—which, boiyg ( sur¬ 
rounded by workman's cottages, was a place''where, 
perhaps, nn audience might assemble; so father 
began to beat the drum with all his niiglij, Alfred 
startled the noeghbpurliooil with tiic- clash of cymbals, 
ami little Midgkins Rliook and spread his tiny square 
of. carpet, lty way of giving ‘note of preparation’ 
to passers-by. The ‘'drum jinil cymbal overture 
continued for fUll ten minutes before any one 
.condescended to notice tljc efforts of the performers. 
•Three or four workmen, having just dined, then 


sauntered to the doors 'of their respective dwellings, 
where they stood a while, leisurely smoking their 
pipes and yijoyihg the fresh air; a few children,'too, 
attracted by the noise, formed into a groftp to witness 
the proceedings of the professionals; and a young 
'woman witli nn infant in her arms leaned out of the 
upstpirs window of one of the’ adjacent ccottages.- 
Father cast liis pri^itiked eyes around, counted heads, 
and shrugged his* shoulders. He drummed away 
for another five minutes, and then took a second 
styvey of his Audience, but without nny satisfactory 
result, if one might judge from tije rueful expression 
of his countenance; however, lie muttered to him¬ 
self: ‘We must mnl(c the best of it, I suppose; it's 
the only likely place for a pitch at this end of,the 
town.’ * 

Givjpg a sort of sideways nod to the boys, they 
took the cue from him with great alacrity, divested 
themselves of their coats, and prepared to dazzle and 
delight all beholders witji the splendour of their 
wardrobe, anil the combined grace and agility of their 
movenvnts. Unluckily, jukt as these preparations 
were completed, ding dong, ding dong, went the large 
bell of the nearest factory, and, obedient to its sum¬ 
mons, away‘walked the workmen. A moment after 
was beard the tinkling of a school-bell, whereupon, 
* with unwilling steps and slow,’ nrfif sorry to be thus 
deprived of the expected sight, the admiring scholars 
moved off. Father and hoys, perceivings that no 
elmnce remained of earning even the smallest pittance, 
made ready for their departure. .lust as they were 
stalking sadly away, the young woman at the window 
called out: ‘Bide a bit; I’ve sumrnat for the little 
lads.’ Presently, out she came, bringing a jug of hot 
tea and some thick slices of bread ami butter, say¬ 
ing: * You mun <Mt this, and lake this tea before you 
go any further, poor tilings! You ’ll do but little to¬ 
day, for it’s beginning to snow, and you can’t act ill 
the wot streets. God help you! There! Stop a hit,’ 
she exclaimed, as Alfy grflrc her the empty jug—‘stop a 
bit! ’ She ran upstairs, and returned with an old scarlet 
muffler and a green cotton neck-tie, which she gavo 
to the mountebank to wrap round the children's 
throats. He received them with many expressions of 
gratitude—so much kindness was something rather 
unusual. ‘I’se sure you're hearlilv welcome,’ said 
the friendly giver; ‘I wish I could do more for you; 
but my man’s one of the turn-outs, anil we’ve 
ninvt but the c'leetion brass to live on. Good-luck 
to you, master, and to your pretty lads, wherever you 
go. Ah! there's no knowing what one's own poor 
little uns may come to in this hard world.’ Here she 
hugged her baby fondly to her bosom ; and nodding a 
kind farewell to the street-artistes, she disappeared. 
Perchance, comfortable reader, you wonder how these 
children could find nn appetite to enjoy a second meal 
so soon after their .breakfast; but, remember, these 
boys bad existed in a state of semi-starvation all 
their lira; an 4' in'*ucli cases*the craving for food is 
incessant. 

‘It's useless to go home without money,’ thought 
the poor mouiitdiiiartk. ‘ I could no more face Mrs Niggs 
than I could face a tiger; so, we’ll ste,p on, best foot 
foremost; and if the weather doesn’t turn out very had, 
we can be at Kglinthorpe by five,o’clock. Tom Whit¬ 
lock’s sure to lie there with his tunihling-bootli; lie'll 
bo glad of un, and pay us well too, for the fair-day. Let’s 
make a start, boys ! Come! Cheerily, ho 1 ’ Thus mono- 
lngning, and leading Midgkins bv the hand, lie turned 
hia back oil.the tifwn, with little Jtlfy bringing up 
the rear. At the outset }/T the journey, tiro youngsters 
were livclv enough, and prattled origin childish fashion, 
‘ahitnt ‘ Ivlin t they'd do *n#ien they were older; what 
pains they'd tnke t with tlicir posturing and vaulting; 
anil how they’d get n situation in somo grand circus, 
where, an immense amount of salary would be theirs; 








and how joyfully they’d giv'o it nil to father and 
mother, who should never be ragged nor hungry any 
more*.’ The mountebank sfitted on tlfcm compassion- 


to manage this -additional weight. Still he toiled on, 
: supporting Midgkins on one arm, and leading AIfy ns 
quickly onward' as lie could, while thicker and faster 


more, Xlio mountebank sfilled oil tlfcm compassion* quickly onward' as he could, while thicker ana water 
atcly as he liltened: he remembered that Tong years fell the snow-flakes, qpd gradually slower and more 
gone by, he, too, had thought’and spoken iif the same feeble became {lie boy's steps; and Midgkins, nestled 
^train. Alas for human hope's and resolves! his in liis father's bosom, oseipowcred with the extreme 
parents had died in the parish workhouse 1 Not that cohl, fell fast asleep. , ' • 

lie was unwilling to assist them—jot that lie lacked * ‘ Come, my hoy, step out* and let uS *poi under, 
affection towards them—bht few and far between had coveri It’s going to,be a fearful night!. Luckily, the 
bceif his opportunities of assisting them ; for lie had first house we come to in Kglinthorpe ‘is the Travel- 
not been fortunate in a profession, which is, at liesj, lers’ Ilcst; and a kind-hearted body is Mrs Dawson, 
but a precarious ope. True, be had seen others, that keeps it: she’ll not A>fuse to let you and Midg- 
with a very limited amount of talent and industry, kin# “it by the kitchen-tire,* while I look for Tom 
get forward in the race of life—rye in the world, ami j Whitlock, and settle*mattsrs with him. . Walk ns fast 
attnyi a high position in their catting; but his I ns you in—there's a good hoy !’ 


career had been an unsuccess fill 


and though I This the mountebank said in -an anxious, hasky 


it would have been the pride of his affectionate heart tone of voice, for the Windiilg snow prevented his 
to have cherished the declining years of his aged discerning anything likclJ**o prove a guide; a.thick 
parents, it was not to he; and, as I said before, they darkness was spreading itself all round, and tlt& 
died in the worklmnse. , unhappy man felt a dire foreboding of evil. 

‘Cheerily, ho, Alfy ! ,Give me your hand, and I’ll 


‘Indeed, father,’ feebly replied the child. ‘I do walk 


help you along.’ So fifther led both hoys; and as fust ns ever I cnn^lyit I’ve lost my shoes in tho 


when they had walked nearly five miles, and begun 
to look tired, to their great delight lie opened his 
inexhaustible budget of oft-repeated tale!, to lighten 


snow, and I’m so tired, and so r.ihl, and so very drowsy. 
I wish I might lie down and take a sleep.’ 

The mountebank mafle no reply to this; hut he 


the tediousness of tho journey. First, he related the chyujj-d the boy’s hand convulsively, and still endea- 
anecdoto of Alfred the Great and the burned cakes; ! votf»d to uriaj him forvgird. In nit at direction they 
then the story of William Tell; after these came the i were going, be knew not, yet lioped for the host. At 
fable of tint shepherd-boy and the wolf—all of which, I length, after wandering hhout on the desolate, snow- 
tlinugli heard for the twentieth time at least, awakened ! rind waste for nearly two hours, without meeting a 
in tlie juvenile auditors as warm an interest as ever; j living eroeture —the fury of the storm ever increifs- 
and many were the sensible remarks and pertinenjr ing, and the cold, as the day wore on, becoming yet 
questions to which they gave rise. Formerly, when ! more intense, he yielded to the faint entreaties of 
the children were too young to he amused in this poor Ally, to ‘ sit and rest just n little while.’ .lie sat 
manner, the mountebank, in providing for a business down with both the children on his knees, Midgkins 
excursion, would purchase some comfits or pepper- still slumbering, hut not peacefully, as happy child- 
mint lozenges, and, after walking so long, that symp- hood sleeps: his teeth chattered, lie moaned inces- 
toms of weariness began to exhibit themselves in the santly, mid trembled from head to foot. Alfy was 
Blackened pace of the little pedestrians, he would p:fto, font-sure, exhausted. In this terrible strait, 
scatter tho sweetmeats here irtid there on the road at what was the bewildered fattier to do? Shivering as 
short intervals, and the children, forgetting their lie was wini cold, the agony of his miml caused 
fatigue, would follow quickly to secure the tempting streams of perspiration to roil down his careworn 
prize; and when the slock of confectionary was countenance. Slant time sufficed for deliberation: 
exhausted, they would race with as much eagerness he arose, took olFlfis onat, wrapped it round his bova, 
after a ball thrown by father in their onward path, anil placed them in a sitting-posture against the 
as ever was manifested by jockey when competing J drum. , , • 

for the Derby. Latterly, tales and songs had taken ; ‘Now, Alfy,’ said he, snaking a painful effort to 
the place of the comfits and the ball. j .speak ■dioerfully, 1 1 must leave you for a while. 

The sixtli milestone was greeted by tho youngsters You know 1 can walk very fns*t; and I'll try .to find 
as a friend, for it told them that half their journey my way to the village, and get jnmc om* to come anil 
was accomplished ; hut father appeared uneas} 1 : lie lielp»mc to carry you mid Midgkins to flic Travellers’ 
looked with dismay at the heavy black clouds over- i Rest.’ , 


head,,and at the thickening snow ; it had fallen gently 
all the afternoon, but it now hegan to assume a 
threatening aspect. He stopped suddenly in the most 
interesting portion of The Thriftless Ilrir, which lie was 
relating, and felt irresolute whether to return even 
then, or to go forward. After a brief pause, he .chose 
the latter alternative, fjpr. as lie nrgucA mentally, to 
return without having any part of the rent to proffer 


‘ Hut, father* you niusn’t go without yomwcoat; see 
what large flakes of snow are coming down.’ 

‘Don't heed me, love,’ replied father;*‘hut,try to 
slay awake, and keep dose to your little brother.’ 

‘Yes, fattier^ anil I’ll say my jjrayers. Mother 
always told me to pray to God jjo take caro of us if 
we should be in trouble.’ * 

The idea of mother at that moment almost over- 


to Mrs Niggs, would only provoke her to etirry into cursothe mountebank; but lie struggled manfully 
immediate execution her threat flf Aiming nil the with his feelings; lie embraced lovingly, again and 


family out intp the streets; whereas, if lie went on 
to the fair,.his wife anil the younger children would 
at least be certain of § a roof to shelter them—and that 


again, Alfy and tlielincoTisi ious Midgkins. Ho could 
hardly persuade hinisflf to go; yet to stay, was to 
bring certain destruction on t,lien>, for tho snow 

...111 /VII .1 0,1. _ .1_»_ ..All A Inn*. 


was something iii’sueli inclement weather. Setting still Icl^ and the darkness still increased. Alone 
this out of the question, his little party wna half-way and unbnounibored, ho might regtjh Eglinthorpo very 
to its place of destination. To he sure, the remaining soon—nay, perhaps, nt that moment she might be 
half lay across a barren moor, where there were no close uptui the village, although the darkness obscured 
hedgerows or walU to screen the travellers from the it from his view, 'these cheering, hopes he tried to 
weather. Wkat<Cf that? He’d carry Midgkins; anil encourage,«s if to brace his nerves for the appvqgch- 
tlien heMtnil Alfy*cnu!d walk faster than they had ing trial. A trial it was, and n heavy'one, to leave, 
done previously, and wou’Jitl’t feel the cold! Fhr- his young ones in utter darkncls on that dreary moor: 
snant to this resolution, lie took tjie tired little one, lmt it must be. The/other yielded to stern necessity', 
nothing loath, in his arms, although, encumbered as he and with’tears of agony', toje liimself.from the spot, 
was by the large drum, it was a troublesome matter and walked away with rapid strides. It was all 
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guess-work as to which way lie was going—all hap¬ 
hazard—it being by this time so dark that, to usp a 
common but expressive phrase, ‘yotf couldn’t have 
seen your timid befbre you.” , 

(7b be concluded in next\Number v ) 



AN ASt'l'ERNOQN GLANCE AT THif 


HOUSE dF COMMQNS. 

The clock of Westminster Abbey is tolling two on a 
bright sunshiny afternoon* in summery spring, as 
we emerjH* from Farlianrfent Street into l’alaco YArd. 
That model clock in the clock-tbwer has not com¬ 
menced its tolljng career yet: booking up tlie shaft of 
the beautiful column to the fourfold dial, we are 
aware of a group of woHcmcA imjy upon the surface 
of the dial-plate, whoso f.eseiice there sutliecs to 
impress us with a tolerable notion of the diameter 
of the huge circle whose numerals marking the horns 
almost vie in length with the human figures, but arc 
yet in perfect, even modest p^pyortion to tlie rest of 
the structure. From tlie gilded pinnacles of the 
crowning spire the sunlight radiates like jets of flame; 
it casts deep shadows among the thin linc3 of Gothic 
tracery that climbs and twines over the entire sujfiqje 
of the building, ami brings out the forqp and sigjflii- 
cance af-the artist's design, with an effccUas exquisite 
as it is transient and fleeting.' For now the big rain¬ 
drops burst from a passing cloud, sparkling like 
diamonds as they fall; but in a momentsthey are, 
changed from diamonds to watery bullets—a gloomy j 
thunderous-looking pall covers Palace Yard—there is ; 
a sudden disbanding of the phalanx of cabs amidst j 
the clatter of hoofs, the cracking of whips, the shouts 
and oaths of tlie jarvics, the yells of the watermen, ! 
and reiterated cries of ‘Cab! cal)!' as the dingy j 
vehicles, galvanised into sudden activity, dash lor tlie 
kerb, take up, and roll off. ' 

Meanwhile we have gained the hospitable archway 
of old Westminster Hall, with a rout of other fugitives; 
and thinking we may be as well employed in a stroll 
i through the House as in watching the falling shower 
i and the deserted yard, we traverse the ample floor 
and mount the broad stairs leading to the Commons. 
We are by no'ineaiqi alopc in the ante-chnnilier. The 
confronting statues of Pitt nnd Fox, of' Mansfield, 
Falkland, and the rest, seem to be holding t levee, 
to-day., Fifty patient Englishmen at least have taken 
post ot» the sMe-hencl'os, where they sit gossiping in 
groups, or brooding with the expression of fortitude 
in their faces, ns though they iiad madp up their mindt 
to do soim.-hing or other the advantage of which was 
doubtful, and were determined to go through with it. 
These pre tlfe ticket-holders—men who have obtained 
members’ passes to tlie strangers’ gallery of the 
Commons, and g'ho are cotfiu thus early in order 
to secure admission jf possible. For there was a lopg 
and stormy debate last night upon the India question, 
which was adjourned, and will be resumed to-night, 
when the bright particular stars of parlinmoitaiy 
oratory are expected to speak before the division takes 
place, which division, it if the’expcctatipn of the 
Whigs, will oust the present ‘administration from 
office, or at least cqtnpel them to.an appeal to the 
country. A debate of this kind, or even oije.of far 
less importance, always brings its crowd of spectators 
I to the Housea It is by no means certain that all these 
expectants will get into the gallery, notwithstanding 
their tickets-r-they may be too. numerous, nnd one 
half„of them may be jostled out by the sitlier half; j 
but ho'tnatter for that—they’ will wait till the result 
is known, though it tfe far i^to the morning; after 
Which they wiltsgo to lied nndi.get up late, to Hud 
, their secret in the pos|essiun of all nn6 sundry 
through the medium of tho morning papers. 


Leaving’ these persistent gentlemen, we pass on 
through the central hall, and make towards some 
of the newest frescoes. The panels are filling up but 
slowly, and what is done, though often Accel lent and 
lofty in dfesign, does not say much in favour of the 
'execution of English painters in this, to them, near 
department of art The surfaces of mbit of ther 
pictures have an unpleasant lime-washy aspect as 
remote from that or the Ita'linn frescoes as anything 
can well be. We suspect that this is not so much flue - 
tq climate as it is to unfamiliarity among artists with 
the preparatory details of fresco-painting. Continental 
frescoes shew like stone walls interpenetrated with 
colour: the performances at Westminster are more 
like distemper pniutijigs on a plaster-ground. Vyhat 
time may do for them it is not easy to foresee. 

Tlnjre is little light for seeing pictures; and there 
is a continual traffic up and down stairs of persons 
hastily coining and going. Following the ascending 
troops, we arc soon in tliat.intcrminable gallery which, 
running parallel to tlie rivgr-front of the legisla¬ 
tive palace, contains tiie ’committee-rooms of the 
Commons. It happens to he a ffeld-dny with tho 
committees. Ntijnbers of them are sitting at this 
niomeul, an A, as a* consequence, the gallery is more 
than usually populous. The benches along the 
windowed side are filled with strangers, provincials 
and loungers of a rather various class. Numbers of 
them arc witnesses waiting to lie examined. There 
are men in all grades of life, and from all parts of 
the kingdom. One group are chattering together in 
Welsh; another are eloquent in the Irish brogue; 
and further on, there are samples of the west-country 
face, and sonorous indications ot the west-country 
dialect. Among them, in close contact and confabu¬ 
lation, you see hare and there,if white-wigged barris¬ 
ter, or a dapper clerk, note-book in hand, or with 
some foolscap document spread open on his knee; 
and questions are asked nnd answered, and memoian- 
| duins made, not much Vo the assurance, sometimes, 
j if looks are a criterion, of the respondents. Every 
1 now.and then there trips along the gallery, with -that 
peculiar motion ol' the body which seems all confined 
to the lower extremities, a clerkly-looking waiter 
from the regions below, bearing before him on a tray a 
number of small glass retorts containing sherry, with 
a little mound of biscuits, anil perhaps a bottle or 
two of pale ale. These appetising apparitions never 
by any chance pause or linger in tlie gallery : you 
see them but for a moment—coming like shadows, 
they 'so depart, and always into the ‘ members’ 
entrance ’ of the committee-rooms. They undertake 
the duty of managing the victualling department of 
these legislative investigations, and see that the 
honourable members^ in their zeal for the public 
service, do not perish of inanition. 

But t there is a public entrance to each committee- 
roorn, nnd any one is at liberty to enter who chooses. 
There is no l\r— only an adnonition scrawled on a 
slip of paper, and wafered to tlie panel, which says: 

| ‘This dobr is to be opened and shut quietly.' So, 
gently docs itA'tlfiit fat oily hinge knows not what 
it is to groan—nnd we are inside. Aud now what 
have we here? The committee-room is an apart¬ 
ment some five-and-thirty feet ^square, and perhaps 
fivc-and-twenty in height. About.one-third of its 
area is fenced off by a strong railing, bruaBt high, 
and is supplied with a single bench running along the 
wall for the use of the public. In the large enclosure 
a series of itables‘are ranged injt circle; and on 
stuffed easy-clmirs outride this eirett sit tlie honour¬ 
able members of the Mouse, wlro*ure also members 
of the <!ommittee. In thAicentre of the circle are tho 
table and seat of ,the short-hand writer, and parallel 
with the dividing-rail a long table and bunch for 
the use of- counsel, examining lawyers, and parties on 
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[ cither aide of the question under consideration. At the 
moment of our entrance, a torrent of Irish eloquence 
is in full flow. The spefiker is a tymtWman, but 
not of the glutlest, ef about flve-and-forty, with a 
hatchet-face, formed to cut its, way renrorselessly 
^hrough all obstacles, no matter how formidable. He 
n a yen wile Hibernian orator, and pours forth ,his 
vocables with such astonishing* rapidity, that it is 
almost more than we can do to gather the sense of 
his Utterances. A lawyer in a large Irish town, he 
has been retained to ndvqpnte a bill which lias been 
petitioned for, the .object of which appears to be 
to effect some municipal reform tending to equalise 
the local taxation of the borough. To hear him, and 
to judge from his vehement (jrandiloquonce, you 
might imagine that hitherto a subject of equal import¬ 
ance had never been discussed in the councils i $ any 
nation under the sun. When lie has wound up his 
peroration, ho calls a new witness; and now, with 
a coolness as remarkable a# was his furor a minute 
r.go, begins putting him to the torture. In so doing, 
you note, if you have Iny experience in forensic 
matters, that he is everlastingly travelling out of the 
record, and lugging in questions on irrelevant subjects 
—and you wonder what lie is afttfr, or ;fcrhnps you 
think him a booby. Not a hit of it. The chairman 
of the committee penetrates iiis wiles, and tries to 
defeat them by ending him to order; but the orator 
flies off at a tangent the next moment, and is again 
on the forbidden ground. The fact is. that th- 
oratorical Irishman, perhaps not overconfident in the 
strength of his case as it stands, wants to produce mA 
impression upon the committee in favour of his own 
side, and antagonistic to the luckless witness, by 
revelations concerning the poor man's antecedents, 
which cannot lie made? jyiblic, even though they have 
nothing to do with the business in hand, without 
being prejudicial to him and his party. Til fine, the 
hard-headed lawyer does make such an impression 
by dint of persevering iteration: you see that that is 
the case; you see it in the faces of the committee 
themselves ; you see it in the faces of the public.; .you 
see it in the face of the orator, not that he is given to 
demonstrate lus feelings in any way, but that his 
earnestness relaxes a little when his end is answered ; 
and lastly, you sec it ill the face, of the unonmpassion • 
ated victim, who rises pertuthed and licwildeicd from 
the ordeal he has gone through, and flushed and 
angry, retires in haste from his unenviable position. 
All this is matter of pleasurable excitement to the 
on-looking public. The plucky Irishman, w^io is 
determined to have his own wny, and does have it, 
carries the general sympathy with him, and is 
evidently a favourite: like the dog which draws the 
badger from the bag, lie has all the plaudits, and there 
are none for tho unfortunate creature on whom lie 
exercises his prowess. • . 

The next witness, however, is not to bo managed 
in that way. lie is a mail of extensive property and 
of considerable influence in his county. You see that 
he has an antipathy to the bold lawyer, for he almost 
turns bis back upon him, though Be lAnnot refuse to 
answer his questions. But lie is quick in response as 
the other is«in demand, and purposely curt and keen in 
his repartees. The jen toners are bandied to and fro 
like a cross-fire—-and the wonder is that the reporter 
does not interfere, and beg for a little mo* delibera¬ 
tion. IIo does not, however. Look at him ; there he 
sits at his little table; cue hand holds the pen, not 
as a clerk would hold it, bat with*the shaft perpendi¬ 
cular to tln^wiririgu the otljer hand turns over the 
leaves of his boolf, which entries a leaf 1 of blotting- 
paper between each leaf of manuscript. That ri£ht 
hand of his wags incessantly at a rjte which your eye 
cm scarcely follow; that casende of words from the 
Irishmen's Jips will get down in black and white as 


fast as they are uttered; to-night the whole will bo 
copied into long-hand, not by the reporter himself, 
but by clerks skilled in translating hie hieroglyphics; 
and to-morrow, in ail likelihood, it'will issue from tiie 
prihting-oflice .in fair pida type, for the convenience 
of honourable ^members* * The whole thing seems a 
miracle, and in good truth.it is* nothing less; but 
then this is the age of.mirneles, and we*have been- 
trained to think nothing of thorn. 

Let us now vary the scene a little. Here is 
another committee sitting on government contracts. 
The room is as like the tAst as two peps nre to one 
anoP-er, only the members in attendance aye rather 
more numerous, 'flic business here is df a more 
interesi'ng as well as n more practical Jcind. On the 
tables among tho documents, and contrasting tfidly 
with the bottles of ^lierry, gfasses of ale, and frag¬ 
ments of biscuits, lie a iTftjnber of military accoutre¬ 
ments in the shape of Soldiers' belts, ns >et innocent 
of pipeclay, and stout regulation hoots, broad in sole, 
and heavily armed at the heel. Honourable members 
are handling the beltq tgid peering into the boots with 
much the same expression that may be observed in a 
magpie peering into an.empty bottle. It is evident 
that they are not up in the article of leather, and 
wiAl Jiave to depend lor information upon the facts 
tliejs can nuvjngc to express fr*n the witnesses. 
Meanwhile .« government contractor -is seated close 
to the short-hand writer) and undergoing examina¬ 
tion. Startling indeed are the rcvelation8*which, by 
dint of awbatterv of interrogations discharged info 
him from all sides, he is compelled, reluctantly or 
not, to make. The history of a lot of pouch-belts is 
the immediate subject of consideration. They liavo 
been issued by some contractor, according to specifi¬ 
cation and pattern, for the use of the army, and the 
government have paid -Is. (id. each for them. They 
have never been used, and are as good now as ever 
tlifty were. It is even doubtful whether they have 
not improved by keeping; and, according to tho testi¬ 
mony of the witness, there is twenty years’ fair wear 
in them, under the pipeclay regimen, and with average 
treatment. But comes out that something over 
ro.Ofib of them have been condemned and sold as old 
stores for 8d. and i)d. apiece! The question is asked 
in various ways: J>o these cpiuhynnt'd'stores return 
again to gift-eminent as Sew ones by virtue of new 
contrasts? hut we cannot catch a positive answer 
either affirming or negativing the fat*. The.admis¬ 
sion is made that, the stores huing sountl and good, it 
would be a fair and tradesmanlike transaction to buy 
tliem cheap mid.sell them dear, no matter to whom ; 
hut nearer than that it scents impossible Awget to the 
truth. The belts were condemned, it is said, because 
they were a trifle too broad under the m*west regula¬ 
tions, and were, therefore of an obsolete pattern; hut it 
is admitted thiU; the cutting of thenuiown would have 
ccft but a trine. Why they were sold at a loss of 
80 per cent, to the nation, nobody pretends" to know; 
all that is nil inscrutable mystery, for the elucidation 
of wljicli nobody is responsible, and therefore nobody 
chooses to throw any light upon it. The worthy 
chairman .is anxiouS to Arrive at truth, however, in 
some shape, and he’dBes it. ‘If those articles were 
bought by government,’ he agks the witness, ‘at 
is. Gd. qpch, and sold for ltd. each, is it your opinion 
that tiiti government sustained a serious loss by the 
transaction ?’ The witness, after deliberate reflection, 
and a fevg shrugs of the shoulder, arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that there can he no doubt that such is the 
casey and* so that arithmetical ‘fact, consoling to 
the shade of Cocker, is established, to the evident 
satisfaction of honourable menfbers. 

Then another contracting witness is called to 
depone concerning tiie bopts. The .boots, happily, 
hare not undergone sncli shameful degradation as 
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the bolts, though why tlicy liave boon subjected to, 
condomii.ition nt all does not appear. They are 
pronounced by the witness, liimsclf a practical boot¬ 
maker, to be flrsf-rate. artielfs, of the very best 
quality, and in perfect condition.. Yet they have been 
condemned and sold in vast numbers nj about os. 3d. 
a pair, having cost the {jivcriniieiit from 10s. Cd. to 
1.1s. What is characteristic ef government economy* 
in this boot-hgsiness, in the faelj which cottier out 
elcaily enough/that the sale of boots-at 5s. 3d.'lias 
been going on contemporaneously with tlio buying of 
them at JOs. (id. In this ^ny the stores have been 
ingenious^'' maintained bt the desired level, at Die 
paltry i-ostrof J»0 per cent., liy simply allowing them 
to mil off at the waste-pipe nsdast ns they came in at 
the f(to lit of-supply. • Again the only sat i '■factory fact 
established is tlio aritlniletidal qpe. The eliairman 
repeats bis test-question, sttid in reply the witness 
expirssoB bis decided convirtion that government 
eimiot sell at 50 per cent, under prime cost without 
hiili'cring a serious loss. 

I5v this time the afternoon ^s, wearing late: lion-I 
oiirable niembers begin to shew symptoms of weari¬ 
ness, not to say of ennui. One by one their easy- 
cliairs become vacant, the occupants gliding oil', while 
those who remain relax in their exertions, nnd # tVe 
inquiry goes on in<i fitful way, prophetjs of a spindly 
halt. The reporter in tlw- centre of the coom is not 
sorry nt such welcome indielitions. He lias turned 
over smile vsixty pages of copy since we entered the 
room; and now for the first time he lias*Visure«to 
shift himself on bis seat—to stretch bis stiffening 
limbs and bis weary fingers, and actually to drop bis 
pen for a moment and pass bis bands thronglr bis 
busby lmir—a refreshing ceremony, which lie performs 
with unmistakable relish, and repeats more than 
once ere lie lesettles to bis occupation. 

We have bad enough of the boots and the belts 
and the scientific economy of the war department, 
and we step into another room. Here is a railway 
bill which forms the subject of discussion. The room 
is hung with monster maps as big as the side of a 
house, shewing the course of the line, the gradients, 
elevations, and engineering peculiarities. The witness 
is unpacking a budget of dry details which the reader 
would not thank us, for .repotting; and we ourselves 
gladly turn our hack upoi* them. We‘are about 
entering another room for another chance, whin the 
committ'’e witliin suddenly breaks up, and we are 
swept out of the dooiwviy by the hasty efflux of the 
public. A few* minutes later, and all the committees 
have adjourned for a future day, and tjic long gallery* 
is rapidly •’.bearing. 

The rather musical tinkle of a small bell informs 
ns nt Jins cl bis that the chaplain is about to com¬ 
mence prayers in the Commons’ I louse below. 
Members do not si'ew any remarkable ^agerness to la¬ 
in at the devotions, .where a good number of thopi 
worship by proxy, moving off in person to the 
refreshment-rooms in another direction. Descending 
to the Commons’ lobby, 'we find the door-kvipers 
already sentinelling the entrance, and the member* 
emerging from that short cut*t!irobgh the sijle-door in 
the hall appropriated to their sole use, and straggling 
by ones ami twos to t.hcir scats within. There is, ns 
usual, a crowd of strangers marshalled on tljp .other 
side of the lobby, nyide up in part of personal friends 
or constituent*, of members, and in part of strangers 
from the country, to whom the Commons’ 11 fuse is a 
species of lion’s den, and who cyme to gratify their 
curiqaity by identifying, with the aid of the by¬ 
standers, the remarkable personages of whom they 
have heard and rend 4o much, year after year, at 
home. They will wait by the 'lipur together for the 
sake of catching a gliinpsp of Palmerston oi*Disraeli, 
of Gladstone or Wood, of Gulden or Bright—with a 


| special eyd, you may lie sure, for their own proper 
representative. For our part, it is long since we had 
any curiosity of that kind tongratified; and we push 
through the crowd, and once more into Vie entrance 
saloon on bur way out. Here tlio ticket-holders arc 
'being marshalled hy the policemen in attendance on 
the left-hand benches, preparatory to being passed inter 
the strangers’ gnllftrjr. in the order in which tliey 
arrived. At the same moment, some well-known' 
faces belonging to the reporting staff Hit by ‘us: 

"'f encounter more upon ,thc stairs ns wc descend 
into the broad hall, and quit tho Parliament House 
just ns<ho grand logomachy is going to commence. 

As wc stroll up parliament Street towards Chur- , 
ing Grove, the familjnr parliamentary faces tneef. us • ; 
on their passage down. Some of them we can remem¬ 
ber wgll for more than a quarter of a century, and 
can recall under very different elfigics from those 
they now present. And some, too. we can recall, who 
were wont to tread this ro/ite at this same hour, who 
have passed away for ever. It seems but the other 
day that we saw the aged Duke amble past on bis 
quiet bay ; that Sir Hubert Peel strode sturdily along 
the pavement, and unconsciously fenced the air with 
his walkingAtick ; ‘that Bcntmck (lashed past on his 

mettled steed ; that- But, pshaw! we must not bo 

tagging « melancholy sermon to a random sketch like 
this: yonder conies our omnibus. Hoy, conductor, 
set us down at the Angel. 

* the golf Tournament. j 

Tim Scottish game of golf lins existed for several ; 
hundred years, and has Ik on practised by persons of j 
all conditions, from royalty itself down to the 
bottom of the scille. As an‘out-of-door pastime, it 
certainly deserves to be ranked among the best, anil, 
for certain classes, perhaps the best, as it incurs no 
great bodily fatigue, and may be followed hy old 
stagers' whose declining powers will not admit of 
sever/: .exertion. It is on this account that elderly' 
gentlemen form so large a majority of the class J 
golfers: in pleasant communion with each other, they | 
take their daily rounds on the field, club in hand, j 
and striving at no great feats of ‘driving’ such ns | 
they could owe accomplish, but content to play their i 
own sure ‘ quarter game,’ they quietly and happily j 
gossip away the day. i 

Of late years, golf lias taken a rapid stride in public I 
estimation, and is now played not only in the British 
Isles, but in France, in India, at the Cape, S c. Com¬ 
mons, or, as golfing-courses are termed in Scotla/id, 
‘links’—hitherto sacred to geese-rearing and clothes- 
dryiug—have suddenly assumed a more distinguished 
position'; and, indeed, to such an extent are those 
links now takt-n -p by golf, ,Mmt wo are sometimes 
inclined to wonder whore the geese will eventually 
find a lix'ing, or to what green spot washerwomen 
will resort to d^* their clothes ill pence. 

Before touching upon the tournaments of 1857 and 
the present year, it may be useful to say. something 
about the game itself. For its. proper enjoyment, 
several things are necessary. Firstly' 1 , n wide-spreading 
common, with a tolerable sprinkling of sand-pits, 
whins (furze bushes), and other ‘hazards,’ that the 
game may not he rendered too easy, mid ‘ science ’ 
become of little nmnlent. At distance from each other 
of several hundred yarjls, according M the nature 
of the ground will permit, small Irbies of halfWi-dozen 
inches fiiameter are bofedi in the turf: thus, if the 
links are extensivp, as nt St Andrews, the holes are 
fieqnent—eighteen being the round there—namely, 
nine out to the end, and nine home; but if the limits 
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of tlie preen be circumscribed, as ut Blaskheath or 
Musselburgh, fewer boles occur. , 

Secondly, a set of clubs aa& balls are requisite. Tlie 
shafts of tli% clubs are made of hickory* or lance* 
wood, and the beads usually of apple-tree, faced with 
horn, add weighted behind wth lead: others have 
Sjfon beads, the uso of which will be seen presently. 
A set consists of from five to ten, mid sometimds a 
dozen clubs, each of which is appropriated to duties 
peculiar to itself during, the progress of the game. 
The names of the woollen-headed clubs principally 
useil at St Andrews—thfl Melton of golf—arc as 
follows: the play-dTib, lung-spoon, mid-spoon,,short- 
spoon, driving-putter (thc‘u’ pronounced as in ‘but’), 
putter, and baffing-spnon; those with iron heads are 
the "eleek, sand-iron, and tra#k-iron. Fastidious 
players make uso of tlie whole of these, thon:di, in 
ordinary practice, they may be reduced to half that 
number, or seven at the outside. It may appear 
strange to a mm-golfcr that a game, whose object 
seems to consist in striking’merely a little bull along 
a green plateau, should .require such a variety of 
implements, but the brief sketch we shall presently 
give of their separate uses, may set him right. 

Thirdly, the player must be provided with several 
small hard guttn-pcrcha balls, well hammered, and 
painted white. « 

And fourthly, he requites a caddie (porter) to carry 
ids clubs, and—an opponent. 

Furnished with those leading requisites, let us 
follow the pair out a hole or yso, to see how they get 
on, premising that they nro pretty equally matched^ 
and that each has practised the game before. The i 
object of the players is to drive their respective balls 
from one hole to another till the round is finished, and 
be who succeeds in bqling bis ball iy fewest strokes, 
gains that bole; but if taeh party boles in the same 
number, it is halved, and counts to neither side. 
If two players start, one of whom is more skilful 
’tluin the other, the weaker,man receives strokes — 
that is, odds; thus A gets, say four strokes on the 
round from B, and lie agrees to take his strokes 
between certain holes; if under these condition!! A 
boles in six, and U in five, that bole is halved—As 
extra stroke allowing him to reckon one /css than B; 
and in this manner the play of the less-skilful golfer 
is brought to a level with tlmt of bis opponent. Brown 
and Jones start, then, to play a round, say of the St 
Andrews links, which, ns wo before said, consists of 
eighteen boles. Their caddies ‘tee’ the bulls, or, in 
other words, place each on the top of a pinch of 
sand, to offer a conspicuous mark for the starting 
stroke—tins, be it known, being only allowed for 
the "■first shot; ns for subsequent shots, with 
eer^iin rare exceptions, tlie ball must be hit 
whfre it lies, however awkward tlie situation. 
Brown places himself in position opposite ids ball, 
grasps his play-club—the longest dub in his set 
—keeping his eye on tlie ball, swings tie dub slowly 
hack and sharply down,* and hag ‘ struck off his tec- 
shot.’ Jones does likewise, but with less skill; so Ids 
ball does not go the distance of hLsopyonent’s, which 
requires hint to play the ‘odds’ when lie comes up 
to it. Aiming in the direction of the hole they are 
approaching—the second bole—Jones plays the odds, 
and Brown tlie ‘ like.' In this manner, the players 
arrive within proximity of the hole, bojh having 
played an equal number of strokes, say three; fifty 
feet intervene between Brown’s ball and the hole, 
and as he is further from it than Jones, lie plays the 
odds. This -s jio j^ stroke he accomplishes with ids 
‘ putter,’/^slimfsUa&ed, stitf’club, and l;iys Ids hall 
within ten feet of the ho^s.. Jones also takes bis 
putter, and carefully surveying the ‘lie’ of the 
ground, that lie may ‘borrow,’ if ifilie sloping, plays 
the ‘like,’ and, by well-judged strength, lies three 


feet frbm the hole. Agrfin Brown essays the hole, and 
misses at the odds; while Jones liojes at the like, and 
scores one. 

Away they go again^Brswnhaviag cleared a gaping 
bunker or sand-pif so*ie fifty yards ahead; Jones, 
alas! having swiped infe it. But here begins the 
science of the Same, its joys and woes; for, in reality, 
file golfer knows no jqy cq'iinl to tlmt’(If escaping, 
‘hazards’ by well-judged strokes— no grief so severe ■ 
as losing a install by*hugging them 1 Though inwardly 
cliugrincd at Ids mishap, Jones puts Ids best face on 
the matter; lm seizes his sand-iron—a shprt stout 
clul* with n scooped iron face—and, vfrlth a skilful 
jerk t.ehiml bis bull; frecsjt from ‘grief,’ nn*f lands it 
on the green. ‘ l’lny two more,’ shouts Brown ; and 
taking his long spoon—a wooden-headed ,club, svith 
the face slightly scooped—otfr l'rierill Jones drives 
forth Ids gutta frofti itsi-not too favourably lying 
position—a swingeing shot! ’ • 

‘ Never mind,’ observes Jones’s caddie; ‘ we’ll niaybo 
halve the hole yet.’ 

In the meantime. Brown addresses himself to his 
ball, which is lying in if ‘cup,’ or small hollow, and, 
with Ids short-spoon, plays ‘one otf two’—or, in other 
words, two strokes less’than Jones lias played. The 
unfavourable ‘position of his ball, however, has not 
adisjjted of bis doing gny great jt'onders, and not 
being up to.lTis opponent’s, third stroke, lie ■ again 
plays—* the like.’ Both*pien have now played three 
jliots. and it is Jones’s turn to play, lie lies about n 
limjdred y^rds from tlie hole, with another of those* 
bunkers iutcrvemntj ; but he is ‘good at the eleek,’ bo 
lie takes that little straight-faced iron-headed tool, 
and, Jiy a beautifully played sljot. ami admirable 
strength, ‘lofts’ his hall over the hunker, and drops it 
80 iite twenty feet from the hole. This is rather a 
staggerer for Brown, who had piqued himself upon 
having it all his own way when playing ‘one off two.’ 
lie is forty yards from the hole, with a few bushes of 
gorse or whins between; lie too, therefore, takes a 
chili smiieufit.it similar to'the eleek, and jerks Id* 
ball —ob, ve fates of golf!—into tlie bushes. Dismay 
sits upon his countenance—placid sympathy (?) upon 
Jones’s. Still, hoWover, Jones’s bail is furthest from 
the*hole; so he plays the odds again, and curls away 
to within a foot ol the hole. Brown jetks his ball 
nut of the shins with bis .iron, and lies a dozen feet 
from the hole, on the other side of his opponent’s ball. 
Cruel chance—a slimy. ' m He cannot re.-ich the hole at 
the odds, for Jones's ball ‘stoop the way,’ unq Jones 
is in at the like, and wins the hole.' • 

• HPre let us remark is an illustration of the ‘glorious 
uncertainty’ of.ifolf, and of the old saying, ‘ a hole 
is never lost till it is won.* .Tones started amidst 
difficulties, and ultimately was victorious^ Brawn leil 
oil in triumph, but ended in grief. 

And thus, have two of tlie eighteen holes been 
played, sufficient, we hope, to jjivo* our non-golfing 
readers some idea of the mode of prafcl Bins‘the game. 

In a few words, let it be understood, that on fit 
Andrews links, more especially tllan perhaps on any 
ojlier golfing course in Scotland, each liolo has its 
peculiarity of positisn, a*l requires, finesse, and judg¬ 
ment on file part of, the player, to negotiate it in a 
moderate number, of strokes. Loug driving, and 
straight direction, nre greqt requisites, as the player 
is, by tkbm, enabled to clear many hazards into which 
a shorter driver might full; the ‘ slfort gqme’—coming 
into play when, the ball lies from a hundred to one 
hundred bud fifty ynjda from the hole, ig an essential 
requisite towards success; and ilo less so is the 
‘ quarter-game,’ when sixty or seventy yards inter¬ 
vene. As a general rule, experienced golfers excel 
in the quarler-game ( *wliile tyros jail completely; 
and sol lies who have grown gray in tjie service are 
deadly at the ‘putting’ alc/lic. Good quarter-game 
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anil putting, arc held in greater repute tlian Jong 
driving, for tlmiigli the ‘tremendous swiper’ may 
gain n stroke upon his adversary between every hole, 
still tiie wonderful,‘lofts’ aud cunning ‘puts’ of the 
oilier, till in the long-run'. . j‘ ■ • 

Our friends Brown anil, jjories liaVe started to 
play against each /liber, in technical* language, ‘a 
singlethis, when related, for several rounds, is 
liard work, especially with snch swift walkers ns 
they are. Fof. our pnr£J we prefef playing in a 1 four¬ 
some’—that is, two against two, each playing 
nlternalcjy. A foursome i| easier work, and admits 
of more ‘ clinfl'’ and fun,than a single—heneo is more 
usually {ftjiyeil than the latter on long rounds such as 
St Andrews. 

1’ijpviouS trf 1857, the members of golf-clubs had 
been content to compote, amongst themselves for some 
annual medal, set of clulgg or Vther prize ; or, at 
rf..)st,'lmd been in tiie habit qf sending friendly chal¬ 
lenges to other clubs, to test their respective prowess. 
At length, however, the happy idea of having an 
annual tournament at which every club might com¬ 
pete, was originated, and carTidd into execution for 
the first time on record last year. A circular was 
forwarded by tiie comniittceuf tiie roy.il and ancient 
golf-club of St Andrews to every known club in 
Great Britain, hinting it to select two of its«i(pBt 
player# Jo coinq forward oil tiie 2!)th d&y of Juty, to 
compete for tiie prize. Tiie idea was warmly seconded, 
and accordingly the principal clubs forwarded two o( 
thoir best men oh tiie appointed day. ^l’lie rules 
drawn up for the occasion were simple and concise. 
Competing clubs paid L.4 towards purchasing a hand¬ 
some piece of plate, with golfing device ; each jyur of 
representative members played throughout as part¬ 
ners against another pair, forming a series of four¬ 
some matches ; opponents were drawn by lot before 
each start, club against club, the winners of the first 
set of matches being drawn in the same manner fu¬ 
tile second set, and so on till but one winning couple 
was left. Tiie matches consisted of tbcj lust of tfnrty 
holes.; and in tiie event of matches being halved, 
both couples were drawn again for the next set. An 
umpire was appointed, whose,decision, in cases of 
dispute, was considered filial, lie being guided by tiie 
rules of the Andrews golf-club ; and the club repre¬ 
sented by the whining couple was cois'idcrcd the 
champion club till the next tournament, and fntitled 
to tiio prize. , ' 

St Andrews, Blaekheatb, 'Prestwick (Ayrshire), 
Musselburgh (Mid-.Lothian), Bruntsfield and Burgess 
(Edinburgh), North Berwick (Leven), and many fithur 
clubs, seyTJ-licir chosen pairs; and <Jn tiie appointed 
dny the grand struggle began. The battle waxed 
‘fierce and Jong,’ mettle against mettle, ski!! versus 
skill, lienee against science; and after many beauti¬ 
fully played rounds, tiie Biackhealh clyb-meu alone 
remained, to wflom the prize was Awarded. Tiie 
-weather wns extrefnely fine; and the tournament 
having received so many stalwart men into the lists 
was, as usual, graced by Indies, whoso presence, as 
the local papers said, added not a little to the gaiety 
of tlje scene. « i 

So successful was the first toyrpament, that it was 
resolved to make it annual; hut the modus opera ndi 
was somewhat changed this year. Instead of inviting 
two meirdiers only of a club to compete, the com¬ 
mittee inritefi any‘amateur golfer in Great Britain to 
enter tiie lists; upon his paying one guinea towards 
1 tiie eup;’ and further, it was agreed that* the prize 
should belong to‘the winner himself, instead of tiie 
club to which lie might happen to belong. This was 
decidedly an improvement upon tiie method adopted 
Jj *67j ns it was, calculated to*producc the finest play 
individual golfers; and, mVireover, wcmld secure 
tiie winner tiie honmfr of being cliampion of the 


year. As expected, so did it turn out. There probably 
was never seen at St Andrews three days of better 
‘ single ’ play thpn tlint o( the 28th, 29th, and 3(V-h of 
July. Mftny of the compititors rau tliqjr opponents 
dose enougli to * tie,’ or halve, on more occasions I 
■.than one; and then-there was nothing for it but to i. 
draw again for fresh opponents. Two rtjunds wery*" 
pla/ed tiie first day,(fourteen couples starting for the 
first tilt; thus fmlgteen men were put hors He combat 
(barring tiie ties) at tiie end of round No. 1; at, the 
end of No. 2, seven men; and so on, till, on tiie afternoon 
of the 30th, three alone remained. Now, it was neces¬ 
sary to draw lots who was to bfe tiie odd man, and 
who were to he tiie competing members of the trio, ‘ 
tiie odd man liaving'thu advantage of waiting till tiie 
vietpr of the other two was ready to play him. ‘The 
fortunate man, exempted from playing in that round, 
but at the same time standing out till the next bout, 
beheld the struggle between his two less fortune- 
favoured compeers, and next day went in witli the 
conqueror for tiie grand ffliale that was to settle tiie 
day. At II o’clock on Saturday the 31st, tiie tee- 
shots were struck off. nnd away went the solo sur¬ 
viving pair, followed by a crowd of onlookers. Hole 
after hole w,vs takgn and halved and taken, without 
any great advantage on cither Bide. Leven wns 
striving against Edinburgh for Abe championship; 
and great was tiie interest upon the ‘event’by the ■ 
hackers on both sides. Seventeen holes were pl-iyed i 
when tiie game stood all cieu, and one. to play / They ) 

arrive within a few yarjls of the last hole ‘ tlm like 
as they lie.’ Twice before have the same pair played 
a round and tied, and so might they again, but for fate 
favouring Edinburgh, and throwing out his nobly 
fighting opponent by but one stroke ! And thug was 
the second golf tournament fought. 

IN A GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. 

You, the general pulili^, remember doubtless that I’ 
have had difficulties to contend against for these last i 
six or seven years, in getting private tutors for my j 
boy4. * In the advertisement-sheet of tiie Times news- ! 
paper, and under the head of ‘Education,’ you cannot j 
hut have often perused that rather compact state- 1 
liient. just within tiie five-shilling charge, of exactly 
what is wanted in the tutorial line by A. /. in Derby¬ 
shire ; ‘ In a gentleman’s Jam Hi/ at a picturesque village 
in the north' —I putin tiie word ‘picturesque,’not at all 
because the prominent feature of tiie place, which is 
singularly bleak, is a tumbledown old grannry, upon 
a very unpioiluctive moor, but because I thought it 
might attract a draughtsman ; in which ease my boys 
would gain an accomplishment, in addition tj the 
usual branches of education, which yet should,not 
be an extra—‘an opportunity of making himself vpbly 
useful’ —tiie idea which that happy turn of expression 
conveys is, it is right to state, borrowed from the 
classics; hut the phrase is all my own—‘is offered to 
any gentleman of i intruder anti attainments in the capa¬ 
city of tutor to three intelligent youths. For information 
rei/ardtng salary, ftp., ftc., apply to Rev. A. Z., Peaklon, 
Derbyshire.’ ” 

1 hud some conscientious doubts about referring 
inquirers to those initials, on account of hiy surname 
not beginning with a Z, and of ipy Christian 'name 
being William; but these were overluled by my wife. 

She objected strongly to my real address being given 
in the paper, lest it should he supposed—so she 
argued, and I am qot bound to find her reasons, but 
only to rentfer her obedience—tha\Iwas connected 
with the public press. * • 

H Nerer,’ said she, * let. me see you so forgetful of what 
a stock I come of, as to pnt youfc name in the columns 
of a newspaper, William.’ Nor, indeed, am I likely 
to forget it, since I am reminded of it every day of [ 
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I my life. It was a great blow to my good Indy’s 
importance when Mr Donald Macdermot of Gley- 
garitlwoe, N. B., having answered the.advertisement 
and our requirements, came down to Pea#ton from 
his Highland eyrie ana ancestral home. Ho ghve us 
to understand that he was in Ida-own country a per¬ 
sonage of gtgat power and dignity, three generations 
at least id advance (or rather behind) any southern 
pedigree. He would have preferred! ns he confided to 
his pppils, to have been called by his territorial name 
of Glengarithcoe had not its inconvenience to our 
English tongues been too tremendous; but ho wal 
known, among ourselves, by a title conferred^ upon 
; him by my daughter Georgiana—‘ the Macdermot,’ as 
conveying in some degree an idea’of the singular and 
almost ferocious animal which lie really was. Jfy 
wife’s ancestral pride was grievously wounded by the 
assumption of this gentleman from North Britain, 
while her moral dignity, ns you shall hear, received, 
at tlie same hands, a shock from which site lias never 
completely rallied. • 

The young man had been with us for n month or 
two of spring-time; and the first summer day had 
just arrival when I was awakened from my afternoon 
nap in the library by a succession of jigoniswig screams 
from my wife and daughter. 1 heard them scamper 
up-stairs into my bedroom, and lock and double-lock 
the door, after which they began to scream afresh 
j with undiminisiied vigour. 1 instantly flew to their 
| assistance on the wings of a husband and a father; 
i! but it was long before the hysterical indignation of 
j the ladies would allow them to find words to explain^ 
I themselves. * 

* We suddenly came upon Glengar-gar,’ sobbed my 
wife. 

‘Yes,’ interrupted my daughter, ‘ugon the Mnedcr- 
der-dcr-mot, at the cornet of the gravel-walk.’ 

‘Yes; and what do—do—do jou think, William,’ 
continued her mamma; ‘there he was, this beau— 
beau—beautiful tutor of younywithout any’- 

‘ Yes, papa,’ .corroborated Georgiana, ‘ without any 
at all.’ 

‘Without any what?’ cried I impatiently. ‘SpPak 
out—what had he not got?’ 

‘No tut—tut—tut—tiousers on,’ exclaimed the 
wife of my bosom, relapsing into hysterics. 

At this moment, ‘Papa, papa,’ shrieked my second 
son from without, in an ecstasy; ‘there’s Donald 
Macdermot, Esq, walking about in the costume of 
his native land; and the cook and the housemaid 
have locked themselves up in the cellar; and h* has 
almost put poor Gits to death for laughing at him.' 

The young man coolly informed me, in his defence, 
that^M alwajs wore the kilt in hot weather, and 
recommended me to discard ‘ trews’ myself, and take 
to a. sliephci d's plaid petticoat of black and white, 
buck ns would he appropriate to a clergyman. This 
reprehensible style of dress (wfficli he persevered 
in), joined to the fact of my offspring acquiring under 
his tuition at least ns nfhcli Scotch as Latin, caused 
the dismissal of the Glengorith man from my unworthy 
roof. ♦ t j 

Mr Donaldson Adams, who succeeded the young 
Scottish chief, Was of a very different order. lie was 
the best schdlur of his years, and indeed n better than 
any old or young wljoiti it has ever been my lot to know. ! 
He had carried off all the honours that were open to 
him at his university, botli classical and mathematical; 
and yet lie wore them ns lightly and as gracefully as 
a wreath of flowers. How we managed to, get him for 
a hundred jmineuf a year was always a marvel to 
me; and tfre reason \«hich lie gave for his,acceptance 
of so humble a post, was itself most eminently charac¬ 
teristic of bis beautiful nature. 

* I love retirement,’ said lie, ‘ and flomesticity; and 
the approval of such a man as you (he was indeed so 


good as to say so.) is mbfe to me far than the applause 
of senate-houses.. 1 have had enough of ambition. 
Hurt,’ lie would -say, laying his thin white hand upon 
the head of that one of my three hoys who chanced 
to be most convenient-^ here fids my future duty, and 
•it is one that is* inexpresqjbly dear to me.’ 

My wife avAred that it was quite a privilege to> 
huve such a young mni^as I^r Donaldson Sudanis in, 
our house. Georgiana raveij - about him to that 
extent* that I had to’remind her that, although when 
house aud land are gone and spent, learning might 
be most excellent, still itswas better to lia\e house 
aniHand to begin with; and-that Mr Adams, how¬ 
ever -'.igiblo in other respqcts, was not, in hi/present 
circumstances, the man for my son-in-law. The 
families in the neighbourhood expressdU themselves 
indebted to mo for the intAiductidn of such an 
Admirable Crichton Ihto county. Nav, he com¬ 
pletely cut out the pet Pgseyite curate in the market* 
town among his own female disciples; and the 
member for tho borough himself spoke to him in 
public, affably, upon two distinct occasions. 

Mr Donaldson Aihthft was indeed at the apex of 
his popularity at the very moment when the whole 
edifice of it came down*with it crash. If he could 
hut have managed to hold on to his tutorial position 
for another six weeks, I^tiiink it a^prohahlo as not 
that lie wou\|i* have receive^ a piece, of plate,; but 
this lie could by no moans do. The restraint which 
ip? had put upon his disreputable nature for half a 
year c«uld # lic no longer maintained. He east his 
, slough of respectability, and came out, harlequin-like, 
when you least expected it, in his own proper colours 
at one#*. , 

My watch, my wife’s watch, the cook’s watch, Hob’s 
silver mug, given to him by his godfathers and god¬ 
mothers on ids baptism, Gus's opal ring left to him 
by his great-aunt—everything of value, in short, 
winch he could possibly' get lent to him upon any 
pretext by anybody, Mr Donaldson Adams had 
pawned at \*m?ius county-towns within a radius of 
sixteen miles from the rectory, lie was so good as 
to write out a neat and accurate account of the 
respective places wffierg each of these articles was to 
he found, and to leave it upon my study-table, when 
he departed at three o'clock on a certain morning, 
utter having received his fliialter’8 salary overnight. 

It woul^l wring my heart to recapitulate the many 
drimes of that abominable young may. It is suffi¬ 
cient to state, that in l*im I njjprished ,a scryent of 
the worst description in my bosom, and that he took 
advantage of that situation to pick my pocket of a 
very con«idernl|l6 sum. There was notlikc^ true in 
the account lie had given of himself in answer to our 
advertisement, except his statement of hit university 
career, which was one-half correct—the half Vhieli 
related to his honours; the rf/siionouruble part, con¬ 
taining an ex|flilsion and other matters, lie kept 
religiously to himself. ‘His worst lib kept,* his best 
he gave,’ as the poet sings; and I am sorry to »aj, 
recmiijnends in addition. Uncertainly was, however, 
aq admirable scholar, and tirtight my three boys of 
thirteen, fourteen, aiai fifteen years old, respectively, 
to make tiTo neatest .cigarettes that ever I snw, and 
to smoke them. t 

Our advertisement was, answered many times 
after tturt without our getting suited. ' Mr Adams 
had, among other wickednesses,' S.iuseij a domestic 
rupture between myself and my wife. She had the 
hardihood*to observe^ with reference to that young 
person, that; what had occurred was all my doing; 
that she herself—she even went to that length—had 
seen how things would be frora the begiuning; and 
that I ‘ought to have known.’ , 

‘Good,’ replied I;'in future, mad^ra, yon shall 
choose the tutor yourself. * 
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Like that well-known political nobleman who has 
been said to be ready to undertake the superintendence 
of any department of war or science at ten minutes’ 
notin’, my wife is dinpressed with a full senso of her 
universal fitness, and she .-located the post upon the 
instant. She examined the/liflcrent candidates who 
presented themselyes at the rectory,*ns teachers of 
the youpgohlea. just as kite was accustomed to inter¬ 
rogate the applicants' for iier housemaids’ situations 
—namely, with her hands bchirtd her, and with an 
expression of countenniico at once suspicious and 
patronising: it was long, therefore, before each party 
cainu to terms. Mr Joseph Buttamuth, a washed- 
out individual of a whity-b^own complexion, and with 
unreliable knees, was at last the lucky man. He was 
so .v>ung that he was not only whiskerless, hut had 
not even the ‘down -which gives the promise of 
whiskers; lie could not bti f.tid (o walk so accurately 
Us- to’shamble; lie termed hi# future pupils, to their 
great merriment, ‘the boyth,' ami when I asked 
him if he had ever taught boys before, lie answered : 
‘ Yeth, tliir.’ 

Nevertheless, it is but right'tb say that Mr Butfa- 
mutli fulfilled all the tutorial duties that were 
required of him; it was nftt in the bond that he 
should he a conversable companion to me, as wcll^as 
a tenclier of my ghihlrcn; still, after Mr Doim^lteoii 
Adams,, poor Buttanmt^ din certainly? poem a most 
uninteresting companion after the ladies had left the 
dinner-table, and not the less so, perhaps, tlint lie had 
been clioseit by my better-half. However, haw its harm¬ 
less. Our character and our watches in hisTiands were 
safe at least. lie never came down to breakfast with 
a black eye in the morning, ami the excuse that lu> had 
the misfortune to sleep on his fist, lie was simplicity 
mid guiiclessncss personified. Nor example, speaking 
to him otic day of his chnnces of promotion in the 
church, for which profession he was steadily qualify¬ 
ing, I made use of the expression: ‘If you play yoMr 
cards well, you may he a bishop;’ to which the 
unsophisticated young fellow rejoined‘ Adi, tliir* lost 
the misfortune is that / dun ’7 know how to pity cm Mi.’ 
Photography was his only joy. He took my own 
likeness from every possible poinv. of view, in* can¬ 
onicals and in deshabille, on glass anil on paper. <Ie 
took my wile and daughter, mid the three * boyth,’ 
and the servants, fill length and half length, full face 
and in profile, individually and in groups My 
daughter Gem^imia wms instructed by him in this’ 
delectable art. Fool^that I was, to think that all 
was colloditmiand innocence, instead of being design 
and camera ohscurn! One day—a capital di$ for 
photographing, what lie called, in hi$ .absurd jargon, 
‘a white (lily,’ but which I do not consider ‘a white 
day’ by nnyoincans—while he was taking a ‘negative’ 
■of my daughter, lie pioposed to her at tiie same time, 
and she gave him an affitma'ive. TIie,whole thing, 
as Mr lluttnnnftli had the cfirontAry to tell me 
afterwards, was*almost ‘simultaneous’ (another‘of 
1 liKs ridiculous terms); everything was then settled, 

| except the asking ‘the consent of her parent.^ -the 
! drying process, 1 eupplise— which they put olf'ttjl 
j after their ucthling. Mra.nd Mrs Iiuttamutli are 
j now tiying in a Westmoreland,curacy tife prolilem 
; of a frugal marriage on L.120 pcr^amnim; and they 
harp nlreadv, to enlifmcc tl»e experiment, a couple of 
! baby ‘ boyth.’ *V 


BRIDE-WAINS AND UIUTIi-0A KKS. 

Kuovt r a very interesting paper called Ancient Customs 
ouiCSiprrstitions in Cumberland, read before the Histoiic 
SWnety of Lancashire astl Cheshire, by Mr Craig Gibson, 
We learn bow it was possible tw marry upon less than 
‘three hundred a year’ in the I aki country. ‘Jl'lie sports 
at these biiile-ihunswerc racing—by horses, donkeys, anil 


men — wrestling, fencing, leaping, mid other athletic 
gtpnes, of which the Cumbrians have always been passion¬ 
ately fond, ami in which gthey still excel. After the 
ceremony, 1 these, with eatir.g, drinking, tyid, of course, 
dancing*, filled up the day and night; but the character¬ 
istic feature of these meetings was tho manner of carrying , ■ 
out the object for which they were dranpt togethei^^ 
Tiie bride, seating hegsclf in some conspicuous situation 
where she would L> passed.and seen by all the multi¬ 
tude of guests—say, on their way to or from the, re¬ 
freshment-tables—with a lard£- wooden platter or pewter 
dish in her lap, invited contributions from ail and sundry. 

All contributed according to their means, and many 
very liberally; so that when the expenses were paid, 
a sum would remain sufficient to enable tho parties 
interested to make a, respectable start in housekeeping.’ 
Not were these couples so poor, it sccuis, hut that they 
cnterpiined their neighbours upon occasions of import¬ 
ance. * After marriages, we legitimately come to the 
customs connected with births. Of these, the only ono 
I have remarked as being confined to Cumberland, is 
the fashion of making, for the regalement of gossips and 
callers, a compound called rtiom, or rum, butter; I am 
not certain which name is correct. It is a concoction of 
butter, sugar, spirits, and spices; and when eaten in the 
orthodox meiitier, with crisp oaten cake, is not so dis¬ 
agreeable as might be supposed. The quantity consumed 
in some countiy-houses, after the 'arrival of each little 
stranger, is something quite wonderful, especially in tho 
more thinly peopled localities, where, as would scarcely 
be surmised, the number of congratulatory visitors is 
always the greatest. Thjs humble dwelling in one of the 
.fell dales, of a worthy clergyman who has reared twenty- 
one children otPau annual income of less than L.70, has 
witnessed the preparation and consumption of forty-two 
stones of tills Cumbiian dainty, or twenty-eight pounds 
at tiie birth of each child.’ . 

• - 


cii i h D-rnuosovin. 

8 isTr.it, the rain-drops as they fail 
Upon the suitlmcr leaves, 

Are like tho sad, low, whispered call [ 

, , Of some soft voice that grieves. j 

Vos, brother, yes; no rain-drops fell 
in l-Men’s happier yeais. 

Till sin and sorrow broke tiie spell, : 

For they arc angels’ tears. 1 

Sister, I often think at night, 

When on tho stars I look, ! 

They scct.i like faces sweet and bright , 

« lu some great picture-book. 

Yes, brother, yes; tho stars look forth j 

From out tile quiet skies, 

And smile upon us in our sleep, 

For they are angels’ eyes. , 

Sister, the rainbow on the cloud, 1 

Itcflcetci^ii. the sea, 

" So endless and so beautiful, 

Is like eternity. 

Yes, brother, yes; the rainbow's arch 
* Dotli teacii us wondfous things. 

For ’i^s life light of God's owu smile 
Upon the angels’ wings. , 

Sister, look on thef calm blue sea, ' 

And yon fair line of light), 

Is that the pathway to tiie sifn, 

* Dear heaven's own portal bright? 

O brother, yes; and may tee rest 
When wj; have censed to roam, 

For ever blessing, ever lilesH t -. 

There, in the* angels' l»iqe r"^ C. 
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MY BABES IN THE WOOD; 
Which was the title jocularly given in ours, to an 
interesting young family, feared this summer in a 
hole in the trunk of a venerable apple-free, at the 
corner of the garden. Children, shall 1 tell you their 
history? ‘beginning at the very beginning,’ which 
you know you like? • • 

It was towards the end of May, and our garden was 
becoming a perfect aviary. It is a very old-fashioned 
garden, stocked with ancient fruit-trees: 

Apple and pear, and plum and cherry. 

Or anything else to Siako ns merry, 

as many a bird sang, or meant to sing: with luxuri¬ 
ant undergrowth of currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
running almost wild. In this paradise are admitted 
neither guns, nor traps,^aor bird-nesting boys; so we 
presume it is well known to all our feathered neigh¬ 
bours ; and tlmt they ineulion it to one another 
privately—under the rose, or, the hawthorn-bush—as 
‘a most desirable place for house-lrtiilding.’ 

We had concerts gratis all day over, mjngled 
with chirpings and squabbling® among the sparrows, 
the most quarrelsome birds alive; nnd a few inex¬ 
plicable ‘rows* of a general kind, alter which a cuckoo 
would be seen flying, in bur lazy, heavy way, from the 
scene of dispute, pursued by a great clamour of lesser 
birds. Mrs C., however, seemed indifferent to public 
opinion ; would settle herself on a tree in the field, 
nnd indulge us with her soft, plaintive ‘ Cuck-oo! 
Cuck-ooP till she was tired. 

Nfig^-huilding was at its height—namely, the tree- 
tops. The most important mansion was owned by a 
paii|| of anonymous birds—I believe of the thrush 
species, though they did not sing. They had gone 
about their domestic affairs so very qmetly tlftit the 
family were nearly fledged before the iiest was dis¬ 
covered. Afterwards, for days, they gave me no little 
disquietude. 1 used to be disturbed at inco‘nvenient 
seasons, from work or talk, by tli8 misery of these 
big ungainly • birds—they were nearly as large as 
pigeons—wllich kept flying fratiticly about the garden, 
nnd screeching discprflantly, all because a curious but 
perfectly well-intentioned lafl was peering into their 
nest. If my pet cat happened to lie in sleepiest inno¬ 
cence on the parlour window-sill, these indignant 
parents would swqgp fiercely past* him, elose enough 
to havo pe^MJfrMs eygs out, and sit screeching at him 
from tlio 1 ^neighbouring tree.. IIo never toqjk ayy 
notice; but sinuo feline natfiro is weak, from the day 
that tho nest was vacated, and morl than one newly 
fledged youngster was seen hopping awkwardly about 


under the gooseberfy-bushes, I was kept in mortal 
fear lest he should walk in at the window \^j£h 
a young thrush in Ins mouth. No such disaster 
happened; yet, I confess, that when the thrush 
family finally disappeared, it was a great relief to my 
mind. * * 

My next friends were a pair of tom-tits, which took 
possession of a crack in the wall, underneath my bed- 
rcs^i'Window. Their privacy was extreme. It was 
a ntystery InJw they contrived to fteep in and < out of 
a hole, apparently not J)ig enough to admit* a large 
f blue-bottie fly; and their’little family must have been 
reiyred fin jery cramped lodgings. Nobody ever saw 
tho yonng ones, for it would be impossible to get at 
them. Yet it was pleasant of a morning to watch the 
old htrds flying to nnd fro, hanging a moment outside 
of the crack, and then popping in. They were very 
pretty birds—the papa especially—a most natty 
little fellow, delicately shaped, with a glossy blue- 
black head. After feeding-time was over, he used 
to gp and sit on the nearest tree, in sight of his 
dftmestic csfiibtishment, brushing up his feathers, and 
singing ‘ tit, tit, tit,’ the utmost he could do. When 
at Injt this wovtly little couple vanished—children 
an<} all—I decidedly ifiisscd them from the crack in 
the wall. , i 

But of a’i my garden families, the one most cared 
for wa^that I havo to-day lost—my babes in the wood, 
tot me resume their higtory. * > . 

It was about the end of M»y, whcif in my daily 
walk, before breakfast—which you wifi find is tho 
very best hour fur observing birds or anything else in 
nature—I foil nil that, whenever I passed a particular 
corner, I always startled some large bird, which flew 
away in alarm. At last I saw it—beak, head, and 
all, emerging.from a hole in a half-decayed apple-tree. 

It was a blackbird. . 

‘ So, my friend,’ said I, ‘you arc evidently bent gn 
settling—a very laudable proceeding—and you shall 
not*# disturbed.’ 

•Therefore, though^ pa^ed the tree twenty times a 
day, and au:h time qut flew a bird, for many days I 
generously abstained from taking any notice of the 
busy little house-tuilders.. At’last, nper watching 
one of'slfem scramble out of thg hole—the hen-bird 
probably, as she was large, clumsy, a.ld brownish; 
it really ij hard tlmt the female of most birds should 
generally be so much»less good-lookjng than the male 
—I tfmtureS to look in. There, with some difficulty, 

I saw, a foot or moro deep in*tho hollow tree, four 
bluish eggs. , • 

Considering them now fairly seized in house¬ 
keeping, I took every opportunity that their shyness 
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allowed, of becoming acquainted with the new-comers. ‘My ydung friends,* thought I, ‘your papa and 
Soon I knew them well by sight, and they certainly minima are likely to. have a busy life of it, if this 
had a fair chaneo,of reciprocating the compliment, is your bahavidur on thefyseeond day of your cxist- 
Orndually, they shewed less fear; and.though that encc.’ , " 

peculiar cry, half twitter, h?y screech,‘which seemed But the third, fourth, arid all following days it was 


used as a signal of alarm between tlifc parents, was ! just the same. I never saw any young creatures- 
. still uttered,* it was not in that shrill pitiful anguish including kittens and babies—so incessantly and 
which really makes one* feel that , 4 . proternaturally hungry. As soon as my step leas 

To rob a poor bird of its young, hoard passing, arose from fl*; heart of the apple-tree 


, .. , ... . . . , . that eager ‘ chirp, chirp, chirp,’and there were those 

or even to make it appvchdfisivc on the point, almost; . . *’ *’ . , 

„ i . .. . ’ » tour gaping beaks, or sonietimoo three, one Iiavmg 

transfornts one, in ones own conscience, to an ogre , , . .. ’ . ,. . ’ . 

, .* . i , . • apparently had its worm and retired content -raven- 

killing a Baby. r .... it.... 


.... _t , r r imu jls noriii .mu rviircu ijuiiiamh, —rJivun- 

1 “ g • at -n t ously appealing to rfle for breakfast. Very Haltering 

The old burls were a goodly pair. Mr B., .as I . nn , J .. 

• i*i i —to be mistaken foi*.an old black-bird! ' 

named him. was an uncommonly handsome little . „ . „ , 

gentleman-jet-black, with Me sVudcrcst figure, the P«**“ <> f <■«"«. "V *“»»>* « 8 they were 

yellowest bill, the brightest eyes; quite a beau called, grow wiser and oss c amorous; but still, they 

among black-birds. But with all his beauty, lie was ahv ^ 3 c!,,r I , f (1 whcn l 1 ^ ei1 at ,he neat - 1,11,1 1,iclr 

the most attentive of husbands, and the most cheerful l ,i,rc,lt *> s , ctin ~ 1,1 fo,llw ’ . beean,e " u>re at ( ‘ aitc > 

and musieal. lie had great richness and variety of ere '' fnm ' har * Many a ...orning, as I sat reading 

song, made distinct turns and trills; nay, 1 once nn,lcr a , tr< ; e > "hout three y™ls ofl, Mrs fl. would 
heard l.im execute a distimt shake on two notes, com -and sit o.» the hough within a few inches of her 
He never tired of singing. Lying awake one night, ,,urs f r >'; nM hol, , . a s " a clurpinw conversation with 
I heard him begig.with the dawn, loud as ever fj.id her little ones, while her husband was practising Ins 
in „W«nr weather, his exuWmL crfi-ols lastefl all floritl ,m,siL ’ 011 ‘he topmost branch of the tree. They 


ill, the brightest eyes; quite a beau called, grew wiser and oss c amorous; but still they 
{-birds. But with all his beauty, lie was alwi, 7" c,1,r P w1 *>•«< I looked in at the nest, and their 
tentive of husbands, and the most cheerful P Brv,1 *» sc emg no ill follow, became more at ease, 


even familiar. Many a n> orning, as I sat reading 


in showery weather, liis exuberant crfrpls lasted all 
’ day long. ." 


wore a very happy family. I do think, and a pattern 


But the treat of treats was to watch him perched t0 rn;, “>' ""feathered families far and near, 
on the topmost spray of a poplar, not yet fully in leaf, ] (,r "-' "htht in Juno aye had a terrific storm. The 

so that his delicate shape was clearly discernible 1 bunder, close overhead, rolled through the heavy 
against the sky; and listen to him in the still June 'lawn like parks ot artillery; the rain came dripping 
evening, singing to his wife and family a song that through (lie roof and soaking in at the window-sills, 
almost brought the tears into one’s eyes, to think afterwards heard, with no great surprise, ot 

there should be such a happy creature in the world. churches struck, wlical-stncl’.s burned up, and trees 
Meantime, the world jogged on as it will ; and all in tlic garden blasted liy the lightning; hut 

sorts of things were, week after week, happening*^ 1 amidst all these disasters, 1 grieve to confess, one of 
everybody in it, while, peaceful in his. garden, which 1 m . v lr,os ‘ prominent thoughts was : A\ hat will become 
no doubt, he looked upon as his own personal property, I 111 1 young lilack-birds ? 1 or their hole being open 


storm. The 


currants, raspberry'-bushes, and all— 

That, blithe and indefatigable Mini* 

Still liis redundant song of love :md joy preferred. 


to /Ik'' sky, I expected the torrents of rain would 
have filled it like a tub, and drowned them, poor wee 
tilings! in their neit. 

Jlow this did not happen, T even now am puzzled 


Mrs B. I rarely saw—not, even when Miking down ; to decide; whether the rain soaked safely through 
into the nest, though she was probably them all thy 1 the wood, or the parents, turning their wings into 
while, brooding dusky and motionless over the four j umbrellas, sat patiently'over the opening of the hole till 
eggs. ‘You npay have-k.oticed that nothing alivo is so the storm was passed. But next morning, when I 
absolutely motionless as a lien-bird sitting on lie*ncq/. : paddled through flic dripping garden to see if they 
You niw,.ifi up to her, almost put‘your hand upon j were alive, there they were, all four, as perky and 
her, anunot a feather will stir; hardly a twinkle of ; hungry us ever! And at noun, a stray ■ s^rMam 
the bright observant eye will betray her con .-iousness [ piercing into their shadowy nursery, gave jjne a 
of your presence, or the maternal agony w Inch at the j distinct vision of the whole family, sound aiyeep, 
last minute, ancinot till then, drives [icr away by the packed tightly together with their heads over one 
mere instjnet of .self-preservation from her rifled home. another’s bracks, not a feather ruffled—they had 
Icvonder how any boy, who ever had a home and a feathers now—. nong the wt'.olc brood. What cared 
mother, can take a-bird's-nest. they for, thunder-storms? 

I thought the eggs a»long time hatching; hut'that They now thrive apace. Once, coming suddenly 
was. Mrs B.’s affair, not v.iine.e One fine morning, round the corfier, I saw on the edgo of the hole tho 
passing the apple-tree, I heArJ a chirp, 1 weak and drollest iittlo head, all beak and eyes, which looked 
faint, but still the cjiirp of a living tiling, anil felt as about for a minute, and then popped 'down again, 
pleased as—veil, ns most people are wher. silly,young, ; Doubtless, the eldest of the family, an adventurous 
helpless things of ;iny sort are newly introduced into and inquisitive young bird, desiring to investigate the 
the busipus of this world. But the parents flew about world for himself— after which ho and the rest were 
so wildl and appeared in such a state of mind, that probably well scolded liy the old black-Lirds, and 
I ha$-iS Ifie heart to frighten \liem fur Jher by look- advised cabtion ; for sometiincsmBiesilcnee in the 
.the nest. Next day, in their absence, I did nest was such that I 'thought4hp^l®*h^ flown, till 
soy'^id lo! four uflfde-open mouths—mouths and Lcaught sight of the foi^r little yellow bills and eight 
SOttnng else—stretched thcmsfclycs up from the bottom twinkling eyes. 

'SM 1._ _A..!.!_ M ___1 . CSx.£U __*_• J.t nvnnnt Hia!. 


W the hole,'hi tiuo igfaniine fachion, Clamorously 
demanding ‘ sometliing to tat.’ 


Still, one now might daily expect their departure; 
and I own to an uncomfortable feeling at thought of 
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the empty nest, uutil an incident happened which weeks to come,-1 shall*probably prefer other corners 
reconciled me to the natural coarse of things. * of It to that wlrich contains the empty cradle of my 
Oilc morning, at our r.-^lway statlbn, It overheard Ua'bes in the Wood. ^ > ^ 

two of my neighbours conversing. , — - t-tV-—* - —. . ■ ■■■■■ 

‘Yes,’ said one, ‘they are very, groat annoyances in. ADVENTUH&S Ilf TJ1E INDIAN REBELLION. 

C lens. L shot this morning a fellow which no doubt ^ 

his -nest somewhere neor^e remnrkshlv 'fine ^ a 1 "^ the pubhshed «xperfences pf Our Suffer- 


his ‘nest somewhere near*-a remarkably ’fine 
ik-bird.’ • • 


mg countrymen during tire, eastern Antiny, we 
behold them a smaij band of liiens, sprinkled over an 


‘Sir,’ I was just on th% point of saying, ‘was it iwy immense tract'of subjugated country, about whose 


black-bird ?—have you daijed to slioot my black-bird f 
and a thrill of alarm, mixed with a sensation so 
fierce that I now smile to recall it, passed through 
me, and remained long after I lfteamo aware of the 
ludiarous impossibility of expresting it. If I coqld I 
have given ‘a piece of my mind’ to that stout •.■liddle- 
agod gentleman—who wenton saying what n gooff shot 
he was, and how many birds ho usually killed in his 
garden of a morning—lie qiight not have gone into 
town to his office so composedly. 

The wrong he did, however, was to some other 
‘young family,’ not mine. I founij them chirping 
away, neither fatherless nor nughorlef*. -Mrs li. 
was hopping, stout and matronly, among the apple- 


inhabitants they had little knowledge, and scarcely 
unjr care ; content, so lon& as the proftasioivof native 
ohe*’ionce was made in bowing of heads ai»d raising 
of mins, to believe nil was well, and only ndt scouting 
the w .mings of the m<Jre> prudent, iniymueh as they 
seemed visionary rather tlnyi fiinql. The life of 
Europeans in Indi%\vaSj to say truth, for the most 
part frivolous and thoughtless enough, and as jj/e 
calamity which befell * thorn was one of the most 
tremendous in the history of revolts, so perhaps 
the victims themselves were the least fitted, by 
previous experience^ ,to bear it. It is almost 
unnecessary here to sty that they nevertheless 
did bear it—both nietj and women—with a forti¬ 
tude which would have become a sect of Stoics. A 
! vtsrv.fow men. however, chiefly civilians, had long 


branches, and Mr *15. caroling his heart out in his j luoftrd forwasij to the t‘|ne when stfcne such outbreak 
favourite cherry-tree—where, probably, lie feasted as as the preseat must needs ndbur, from "causes Sif much 
contentedly as our gunpowder friend would on lamb older standing, and of much more real importance, 
and green peas in the merchants’ dining-rooms. * t, ' !in heterodox cartridges or missionary colonels, but 

MJ- happv family! That* was my last sight ot vr>»e'» Nt *#l.o same time it would have been inron- 
..... . , + 9 \ vonient ami expensive to rectify. One of these 

their _ innocent enjoyment, lhc same evening two ^, K[ona WM Mr Kl i wrtnl «, judge of Benares, 

warning voices insinuated cruelly : A our black-birds , rtlll j ^ at;e magistrate and oolleKor of Btidnon in 
are flown.’ _ ! Jiohilcund, whose I'os'ui'i! Ailrcnluies during the 

I denied it. Not ton miputes betyre, I had heard htdinu RJidliuu * we have now before us. Of this 
their usual sleepy chirp, before tliej r were quiet tor gentleman Sir Charles Napier writes in his Imliav ■ 
the night, at the bottom ot the hole. I wanted Mhgorernmenl: ‘As far as a not more, than ordinary’ 
rm^. . . _ niUpiuititaiioe gives means of judging, he is a man 

‘\Ve can give it. Wo poked’—— _ witl* mo«t ahV and extended views of policy; and 

‘ A on didn’t surely' poke them with a stick ? ’ tfiere is no one who more stanohly protects the natives 

‘No!’ cried the accused criminals. ‘Byt^wc against injustice nud insult.’ 
dropped a gooseberry down into their hole. We The sepoys forming the Bareilly garrison had just 
heard it fall, and not a chirp—not a stir. . Now, not j mutinied, massacred £ie Europeans, fired tho station, 
even your black-birds could have received such | broken open the central jail, which contained nearly’ 
an unexpected visitor--a large, hard, green goose-j four thousand of the most desrvrate •characters in 
berry—without giving some sign of surpme. Depend India, a ml Irere in full nftireli upon Hudaoii, to join 
Upon it, they are flown.’ j /he tr^isnry-giiard there, and to burn and plunder 

They were not. Next morning, I both heard and . the town. 'Several imligo-planters anti others had at 
saw them again, snug as ever, or so I believed. But j 0 nce tied to Mr Edwards foia^eotcction, who himself 
a few hours after, taking advantage of the Bright | W as ptterly defenceless, and had imthini to congratu- 
noon sunshine pouring dire-t on it, i looked deep i’ue lmnself u]yui except the comfortable thought 
down into tho familiar hole. There was the nest, that his wife ami eliild were safe ill the InfU-* 
neaftdhl round, and there, in the middle of it, reign- «1 was satisfied,’ says lie, ‘ that as long as I was 


helped them out. They had got to the top of the 
hole, and couldn’t get further ; so lie jus* put his 
hand in and gave them a lift, and out they flow.’ 

‘ All four of them ? ’ 

‘AH four—and as big as their parents.’ 

‘And they have not been seen about the garden 
anywhere ? ’ . • * 

‘Nowhere. They just g8t out of the »nest, and 
away they llew.’ 

So that is the end of my story. 


the party were at feud with the people of the district, 
in tifitiscqiieiicc of having' ourehased estates, sold 
under harsh circumstances, by decrees of our civil 
courts. , t ’ 

‘To the large number of these sales during the past 
twelve or fifteen*years, and the operation of our 
revenue system, which ha# had the res/11 of destroy¬ 
ing the* gentry of the country aqd breaking up tho 
village communities, I attribute solely the disorganis¬ 
ation of $jiis and the neighbouring districts in these 


I hope m.v‘young family’are enjoying themselves | provinces. » . •* 

very muclurfan>; where; that they And plenty of! <jjy fraud or chicanery, a vast number of*the 

_ 'JT.. _11.... . _" _n t ... _:i:_ _i. _i -...a __1_1_ 


fruit, aniirworms,until sunshTny weather; above all, estates of families of rank aiyl influence have been 
tlmt they take care to kecp/uH of the garden*of thy alienated, either wholly or in part, and have been 

..I•I... _ j ..i. _ t.i - * \ »__* -i..1 .___ 


warlike neighhonr inking his early morning rambles 
in company with a gun. But niv garden, I confess, 
is a little duller than it used to lie; and for some 


purchased by new men—chiefly traders or government 

-*-* - » • . — *- 

*- Smith, Elder, & Co, CornlillL 
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officials—without character or influence over their word can ‘bo used of any man under such citcum- 
tennntry. These men, iu a va'st majority • of stances—at Dhururnpore, ITurdeo Buksli’s fort, where 
instances, were jdso absentees, fearing or disliking they find lai&e body oft fugitives from Futte'ghur. 


to reside on their fiurcluisek, Wiere they were looked All the party, however, with the oxccptlbn of Mr and 
upon its interlopers and univl'cbme intruders. The Mrs I’rob^n, tiieir four little children, and Mr Edwards 
ancient proprietary of theior alienate^ estates were himself, return to that town, relying upon the fidelity 
again- living ns tenantry on tlio lands once theirs^ of {he 10th native infantry, and are all' massacred 
* by no means reconciled' to their change of position, (save two), either ^n*their passage down the rivc/’to 
but maintaining their hereditary, hold as sfl-cvig as Cawnpore, or afterwards at that dreadful place. The 
ever over the sympathies and ailed ions of the agrieul- mutineers insist that Ilurder/Buksli shall give up his 
turnl body, who were ready and willing to join their unhappy guests to their tender mercies; but the old 
feudal superiors in any attempt to recover their lost Rajpoot chief gives his right hand to Mr Edwards, 
position «nd regain possession of their estates. The and pledges his honour for their safety—only at the 
ancient lUndcd proprietary body of the llndaon same time' requesting them to leave the fort for a 
district were , thus Btill in * existence, but in the village three miles cdf, where some connections qf his 
position of- tcuqnt£, npt proprietors. None of the own would receive tnem. 

men who hod succeeded them f s landowners were 4 accordingly gathered together our bedding 
possessed of sufficient influence or power to give me and a few things for the four children, and started: 
any aid in maintaining the public tranquillity. On Mrs 1’robyn carrying one child, I the baby, Wuzeer 
the contrary, the very first people who came in to Singh a third as well ns niy gun, and Probyn’s servant 
me, imploring aid, were this new proprietary body, to the fourtli ehild. Probyn himself carried his three 
whom I had a right to look fur vigorous ami efficient guns and ammunition. II6w thankful did I feel at 
efforts in the maintenance of order. On the other that moment that my wife and child were, as I hoped, 
hand, those who really could ,pontrol the vast masses safe in the hills, and that I had to face alono these 
of tlio rural population were interested in bringing alarms anil perils.’' 

about a state of disturbance and general anarchy ’ < Even this miserable refuge is presently denied 


siuuiiii w ©taw; in uisiuruuurt; «iuu yuit-i.u « Jhiui mis iiiiMTiLmt 1 is presently ul'iikhi 

Mr Edwards determined tur put iu Iijr lot vvitlcThe them ; and they are directed to fli?e into the jungle to 
rest ot'lfis fellow-countrymen, and with three or four a village that would presently become insulntcd by 
companions and a faithful'Afghan servant, Wuzeer the rising of two rivers, and to leave the poor children 
Singh, fled across tlio Gauges towards Futteghuw behind them. This last demand they positively refuse 
Alter receiving much doubtful hospitalitjfcheekored | to comply with, and al length the whole party are 
with one piece of real kindness from an old pensioner 'permitted to depart together; the journey, however, 
of the government, who refused any recompense for i was a terrible one, and when they arrived at its 
his hospitality in these terms: 4 You are in far gfoatcr : termination, Kunjpoorah (tlio place of affliction), tlio 
need than I am now, who have a homo, whereas you scene was indeed calculated to inspire despair, 
are wanderers iu the jungles ; but if ever your rnj*is ‘ An we came tip, no one wax moving in the village, 
• restored, remember me and the little service I have all being yet asleep. One of the thnkoors roused up 
been able to tender you;’ after many insults, only the chief man, a wild-looking Alieer, who pointed out 
not breaking out into actual violence, the fugitives arc to us a wretched hovel, which he said was for the 
attacked in earnest; their guide and yu^rd, Monltan Probyns. It was full 6f cattle, and very filthy; the 
Khan, assures them coolly that he pities them from mud and dirt were over our ankles, and the effluvia 
his heart, but that the people iu a certain village j stifling. 

wherein they have rested have determined to murder j 4 My heart sank within me, as I looked round on 
them; the little party uiouufbd at once, ana jSIr ^ this desolute, hopeless scene. I laid down the poor 
Edwards leads the way on an excellent horse which ; baby on a cliarpoy in a little hut, the door of which 
he has tlio gobJ-fortune. to have under hinj. 1 was open, and on which a child of one of the herds- 

‘I was some way in fron\, and riding along by the | men was fast asleep. Poor Mrs Probyn, for tho first 
wall of the enclosure iq which the house was situated, i time since our troubles commenced, fairly broke 
and not> far frdm the gate, when the mob opened fire | down, and wept at tho miserable prospect for her 
upon tis, willi Bnvay» . shouts and yells. IIow I i children and herself. Probyn was much roused, and 
escaped I know nor, for the bullets were rapping into ' remonstrated with the thnkonis, saying: “if there is 
the wall ull about ine; but my horse, becoming very j no better plarc for us than this, you had better kill 
restive vitlfer the fire, plunged so much that they ; us at once, for the children cannot live her&.moro 
could neither hit him nor myself. Turning round to j than a few hours—they must perish.” In tho mean- 
see wbat wifs going on beiiind me, I saw Mr Donald j time I bad looked round, to see if any arrangement 
senior, without his liat, trVing to get out of the ' could possibly be made for sheltering them, imd, 
crowd, and a number of men rushiqg'in upon Mr j observing a little place on the roof of one of tho lints, 
Gibson mjd striking.at him with swords and stie.ksi j pointed it opt to Wuzeer Singh; ho immediately 
fc 4 I now noticed Mooltnnlvhau amloureseortgalloping ; scrambled up, ni 1 having examined it, called out that 
off, leaving us to our fate. My only chance was to ■’ it was empty, clean, and dry, and a palace compared 
attempt to rejoin them ;,*ro I called out to Mr Ronald with the place below. I mounted up with his 
senior, to follow me, and cjrawiyg my revolver, pSt assistance, amj, vftis overjoyed to find a little room, 
my horse right at the crowd,as hard as }. could go. clean and sweet, and with apparently a water-tight 
They opened for me right and IrtY, and I passed close roof.’ 

to poor Mr Gibbon:.,I shall never*forget his look of Here these eight persons (Wuzeer Singh being 
agony, ns hewus ineftectiAlly trying to deQjigl him- still witli them) established themsfekves, and remained 
self from the rufihqis who were swarming round him. for a lonjf period surrounded by the saving waters. 
I could remfcr him no aid, and v,-as only enabled to From this place, Mr Edwards is enabled to send two 
save myself through the activity and strength of :ny letters, each enclosed in a small quill, so as to be held 


horse.;;.’J)nct: or twice, I was oisthe point of shooting in tho mouth of tfie messenger, tjthis wife at Nynee 
some of tho fellows, but refrained; tlflnking that Tal, and to a friendly native at JJareiMtf?*v 
.threatening them wi^» my pistol was more likely to 4 1 lpid but a small scrap of pap6r—half the fly-leaf 
deter them, as when once a f barrel was discharged, of Brydges on the llluKl’salm, which happily wc had 
_.,they might close in upon me, fancying that I could with us—on wlijeh to write both notes. Fen or 
- jttO longer hurt them.’ t ink I had none, nnd only the stump of a lead-pencil, 

... Mr Edwards and two others arrive safe—if that of which tho lead was so nearly exhausted that only a 
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little ntom remained quite loose. I at once Commenced 
rtiy writing; in the middle, the little atom of lead fell 
out, *and I was in despair. At l*t, softer much 
searching in*the dust of “he mud-floor, I found it, 
and contrived to reflx it in its, place sufficiently to 
^ enable me to finish two very brief notes, about one 
%ch squaft; which was all the man could coiyeal 
tumut his person, or >vould consAi| to take, as iywas 
reported that the rebels were in the habit of scasching 
all travellers for lcttcrs^or papers, and had already 
killed several who were, discovered with English 
letters on them. • 

‘ When the notes were ready, I got a little milk, and 
‘ steeped them in it, to make the writing indelible, nnd 
then;put them out to dry in tile sun on a wall just 
ontside my room. In an instant a crow pounced on 
one and carried it off—it was that for my wife , I, of 
course, thought it was gone for ever, and felt heart¬ 
broken with vexation; ns I had no more paper, nor 
any means or hope of getting any, on which to write 
another note. AVuzecr Singh hail, unknown to me, 
seen the crow, followed itf with one of the herdsmen, 
nnd after a long chase of about an hour, saw the bird 
drop it, and recovering it, brought'it back to me 
uninjured.’ * * 

Tlie poor little baby was of course the first to 
sink under the tcrrfble privations to which the party 
now became subject; to save it was impossible; ‘our 
fear was if lie died in Ttunjpoorah, it would bo 
impossible to get a dry spot in which to lmry him— 
all the country being flooded 4to a considerable depth, 
except the sites of the houses.’ A little after this/ 
another of the children perished. 

On Sunday, August 2d, there arrives an unexpected 
visitor. ‘I was roused this morning before dinner by 
a noise in the enclosure, pm! on looking up saw a tall 
spectral-looking figure standing before me, naked 
except a piece of cloth wrapped round his waist, much 
emaciated, and dripping with water. I recognised 
him as young Mr .lories, who, Mtirdco liuksh had 
informed us, had been saved from the boat captured 
by the sepoys.' * * , 

ITe lias a story to tell enough to curdle the blood of 
any listener, but we have no room to repeat it here^ 
On the ensuing day the messenger from Nynce Tal 
comes back with a welcome answer-; lie had con¬ 
cealed Mr Edwards’s letter to his wife ‘in the interior 
of a bamboo walking-stick, and knowing that this 
would b^most likely seized and examined, lie cracked 
it across half-way up, so that if taken from hiiy and 
broken, it might give way at that exact part, and the 
■portion in which the letter was concealed remain 
sotiiyj imd escape detection.’ All this occurred exactly 
as bail neon anticipated, and the little noto reached 
its destination. The messenger related that tiie lady 
wasttlresscd in black when she received it, but imme¬ 
diately afterwards went away awl put on a. white 
dress. I 

On Sunday, August 410, nftor passing some three 
months in hiding, the fugitives, now consisting of 
six Europeans, determined to embark for Cawnpore— 
by this time reuccupied by the Ifritjsli—in a boat 
provided for them by Jlurdco Buksh. During the 
first twenty miles of their course down the Kam- 
gungn, they run little risk, ns tlie chief’s influence 
sufficed so far to* protect tlipm; but for thirty miles 
beyond, and after tlie junction of that rivet with the 
Ganges, their danger was great indeed: they pass 
by tlie scene of the massacre of the Eutteghur fugi¬ 
tives, still inhabits^ by the murderers, with beating 
hearts; tharV.weh a Jerry wlgsre the stream narrows 
very dangerously; * Except the boat at this and other 
ferries, there was nothing gloating on tlie Ganges. 
Instead of the fleets which for the lqpt fifty years had 
been passing up and down without intermission, not 
a single boat, bad been seen on its waters since that 


» 


one which lmil escaped, from Eutteghur, nnd of whose 
fate we were in the utmost ignorance. The unusual 
sight of a boat rowed rapidly .down-stream, with a 
number of armed mentpn tho-roofnnd deck, attracted 
immediate attention-, and wo hardly dared to hope 
that we couJd safely‘^mss this ferry. As wo 
approached the place, our guards ’got thqij cartridge- 
boxes handy, and their powMcr-horns by them, all 
ready*il* required. « S 

‘We were, ris we expected, challenged and asked 
who we were, and told to stop and pull inshore. The 
thakoor replied that lie was taking hif fanfily down 
to ■ : :-rowah Pullcqph, nnd could not stop.* A voice 
called out: “You have Krtingheos (English /concealed 
in that boat: come ashore at once.” “.Feringhees on 
board,” was the ready answer of tflie thakOor, l’ifthee 
Pal; “ I wish we had, and we should soon dispose of 
them, and get their plunder.” “ Stop, and *cqgac 
ashore,” was repeated; but by this time, owing to 
the rapidity of the stream, we had floated past.’ 

Upon Dhunua Singh, a friend of Uurdeo Buksh, 
the fugitives depended for their safety during the 
latter part of this perilous voyage. In a desolato 
spot opposite this man’s,territory they wait for hours 
in a most terrible state of anxiety and suspense, but 
he comes in person and joins their company; 
his guards fjijrc out, ill answer nil challenges, 
that the passengers witlp'n fire his od-n family being 
taken down to a faimftis bathing-ghat close to 
Cawnpore. The enemy upon tlie bank, however, 
are* often'Wunsalisfied with this, and insist upon 
having a reply from the chief himself, whose peculi¬ 
arly harsh and powerful voice never fails to convince 
tlicm'of his identity. ‘On we went without interrup¬ 
tion for some" miles, when the stream carrying us 
cldse inshore on the right bank, we came, on rounding 
a point suddenly, oil a considerable body of people, 
some bathing, and some silting on the bank. On 
Demina Singh replying in the usual manner to their 
challenge, wjia* was our delight and surprise to hear 
the party, who were completely deceived about us, 
earnestly warn Dhuiina Singh not to proceed much 
further down the, river, as he would in that case- 
inevitably fall into ’the. bands of the Gora log 
(Europeans), who wero in force inBithoor, and would 
kill all in yio boat. Dlminia Siwgh, with his usual 
presence of mind, affected ‘great alarm at this intelli¬ 
gence, %nd winking coolly at/no as I lay inside the 
covering, eagerly inquired of those asrtqre wlrere our 
troops were posted, and how fare-A; could proceed down 
t[ie stream with safety. He was tbld the exact spot; 
and then, sayingdiu would avoid that point, and cross 
to tlie Quite side of the stream, told the nfwcrs to 
give way. AVe shot rapidly away, and thys escaped a 
most imminent danger. So near were we to the 
party on shore that Probyn and I each caught up ono 
of tlie children»an<l kept our hands sn tlieir mouths, 
lest they might speak or cry outf which would have 
betrayed us at once, and wo must have been lost.’ • 

In parsing Bithoor. they had another narrow 
esci:p:?; but at length Cawnpore itself is seen in the 
dfttance. ‘ Koon after, we came upon a picket of 
Sikhs posted near tlie.olu magazine. This was* the 
most joyful sight our'eyes had seen for many a weary 
day and night. Tlie party, not-imagining that by 
any' possibility tiie bout could contain fiends, came 
down to oppose us, and wore capping their muskets 
to fire, when AVuzecr Singh hailed them’in their own 
dialect, informing them who wo were. The native 
officer in command, find all the men, then came for- 
ward*to congratulate us on our escape; at Which they 
seemed as heartily rejoiced os if,tliey had been our own 
countrymen. They tolg us to drop down the stream 
until wo came to the camp where trar troops were 
intrenched, which we should know by awteamer being 
moored below. AVo left them, and in about half an 
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hour reached tlu> landing. After some trouble, owing 
to tho violence of the wind and strength of the current, 
we succeeded in making our boat fast to another 
alongside the steamer.- •Then,'indeed, with gruteful 
anil overflowing hearts, wo stepped on shore, feeling 
that at last we wero saved and aim ng our own 
, ^ouuiryniem! 1 < 

Surely never was a more exciting voyage than this, 
or ono with a more delightful termination. We 1 ’have 
no doubt that this part of tho book will bo the most 
eagerly devoured by the public; but the whole volume, 
from beginning to end, is interesting in a very high 
degree. ’ 


T H E- MOUNTliBA X K. 

. n 

<V ‘ 111. TUB TRAVKl.l.Bits' REST. 

Tins door of the Travellers’ Rest always stands 
hospitably open, as is becoming in a roadside house of 
entertainment. On this pnrtiquVir stormy, night, the 
snow came drifting in furiously; and the wind, 
whistling along the wide passages of the old-fashioned 
public-house, disturbed the whist-players, who were 
enjoying tlu-ir usuyl evening rubber in the littleOytr- 
pailour. t Mrs Dawson,’ l v om her smirl'mi (the bar), 
where she sat in attend Mice on her customers, 
observed this, and called out to the servant: 

‘ Bet, my lass, thou inayst shut the front-door; we 
shall ha’ no more visitors to-night for certain ; nobody 
would venture out in such a storm ; so get thy supper, 
and to bed wi’ thee—thou hast to rise early to-morrow. 
If the morning turiig out line, we shall ha’ Jots o’ fair- 
day folk here by seven o’clock.’ 

Betty went to obey her mistress’s orders, but 
immediately rushed back, screaming with terror, aiid 
crying out: ‘ A ghost, a ghost! ’ she took refuge in tlje 
kitchen, slamming the door after her, to keep the 
spiritual intruder at a respectful distance. 

‘A ghost! why, what does the sflly wench mean?’ 
said Mrs Dawson, as she put her knitting down, .-bid 
came out of the lq\r to ascertain the cause of this 
extraordinary conduct. Oif arriving in t'he passage, 
she might have echoed Betty’s cry—that is,“if she,, 
too, had boon .given to a belief in ghosts—for there, 
leaning for support wVtn one hand on each doorpost, 
stood a figure ghastly to behold!—a man, gasping 
and striutgK.ig for breath; his eyes ..bloodshot, and 
glaring wildly around; his hair matted and di¬ 
shevelled ; iMoeless; and, in such a bitter night as 
that, wearing only the thin garments of a street- 
tumbler, and tlibse saturated with sradw. At last, 
tho mountebank* had reached thu Travellers’ Rest, 
whose friendly lamp had guided him to the door. 

‘ Bless me 1 ’ cried the landlady, ‘ here's a jtioj chap 
that looks as if he was dying. He’s one of the shoe- 
folk,■! see. Come in, goodfean;*'don’t stajid there- 
come to tho fire; thou seems perished.’ 

The mountebank essayed to accept her hospitable 
invitation; h^staggered forward a few steps guttered, 
in a hoarse wliisperj the word ‘ water,’ when a stream 
of blood guglicd from his mouth, and he fell heavily, 
faco downwards. 

Tjie house wiis all nstir directly ; «tho rubber 
came to a sudden close, and the village doctor, who 
was one of the card-piayers, litirriod out to the sick 
man's assistance* With the http of the other num¬ 
bers of the whist-party, he raised the patient up, and 
boro him eatefuliy into the bar-parlour, where he 


was deposited on the sofa. Joe Ostler, and Betty too, 
now that her fears of ‘the ghost’ were dispelled, 
hastened ttf offer their services in'his behalf. 

‘ Blankets made quite hot, Betty I Warm water 
and a sponge, Joe! A glass of weak port-negus, 
Mrs Dawson!’ / 

Siv:h were tho Rector’s hurried orders; in ci/ii- 
pliancv with which, the persons addressed dinip- 
peared instantaneously, and* returned anon with'the 
appliances above named. Every one present lending 
a liandj the hot blankets were quickly spread, and 
the insensible form of the mountebank enveloped 
therein; his mouth and eyes were sponged unceas¬ 
ingly for many uiinhtes, but no signs of returning 
consciousness nppeared. 

1 I’m afraid the poor fellow’s gone,* said tile 
sympathising Mrs Dawson. 

‘No, no,’ replied the doetor, ‘but he’s in imminent 
danger; ho lias hurst a blood-vessel, from over¬ 
exertion, apparently. We’ll try the effect of the 
negus;’ so saying, he slowly poured a small portion 
of it down the pat it ill’s throat. With much difficulty, 
tho latter contrived to swallow it. It somewhat 
revived him, for presently he opened his eyes, and 
gazed inquiringly at the anxious faces assembled 
round his coueli; the doctor took this opportunity 
to administer a second dose; and having laid tho 
stranger in as easy a pasture us lie could, began to 
make bis arrangements for the night. Taking tho 
patient’s dangerous condition into consideration, he 
resolved to sit up with him all night. Mrs Dawson 
and Joe Ostler volunteered to watch too; and it was 
agreed upon tiiaV, at six in Rid morning, they should 
be relieved by the other members of the party, fain 
would the good-natured trio of eard-ptayers have 
remained all night; but this the doctor would by 
no means allow; so, with many kind wishes for tho 
invalid’s speedy recovery, they took their departure. . 
Hcttyretircd to rest; and Mrs Dawson brought tho 
doctor .a stiff tumbler of his favourite beverage 
^brandy and water, hot); also a glass of strong rum- 
puncli for Joe, ‘ to help him to watch.’ It didn't 
produce the desired effect though; for Joe, tired out 
with a hard day’s work—lie was ostler, boots, gardener, 
and waiter, too, sometimes—after tossing off' the 
steaming potion, leaned back in his chair,«and fell 
fast ipdeep. Mrs Dawson employed herself in knit¬ 
ting a stocking, and sipping green ten; tho doctor, 
with his feet cm the fender, was soon deeply immersed 
in newspaper politics; and tho mountebank slmpbsred 
uneasily. This was the state of affairs in the little 
bar-parlour until three o’clock, when suddenly^ the 
patient skirted up, seized a chair which stood War 
him, waved it overplus head, and finally balanced it 
on his forehcatl by one leg, exclaiming in a hoarse voice: 

‘ Bravo, bravo, Alfy ' A capital pose, that 1 Ha, ha, 
ha 1 W<; shall soon eclipse Risley and Sons 1 Bravo! 
Now, little Midgkins, it’s your turn 1 Now for a 
somersault 1 Here goes! ’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he was about to 
precipitate the elmir across the room, und through 
a large looking-glass which lmn^ over the mantel¬ 
piece ; when tho doctor, ibeing on the alert, woko Joe 
with a hearty kick on the shins, and, by their united 
efforts, they wrested the chair from him, and forced 
him to lie down. 

‘Joe,’ said the doctor, ‘run aaso ss the road; ring 
the surgery-bell as loud as yqft ^ikWflSh^ny young 
npm a/iswers it, and teR him to Bend me a cbmposing- 
drauglit.’ *' 

Joe hastened away on his mission, while the doctor 
and Mrs Dawson held the patient down, and tried 
with soothing words to calm his agitation, but in 
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vain. He trembled violently^ his eyes flashed fire, 
and he raved unceasingly about his boys—his darlings I 
aboift hunger—.poverty snow—the wqrkliouae— 
death Is . ' 

Joe reappeared with the draught; this The doctor 
. put into a tumbler, and applied ia tlie patient's burn- 
feg lips, wlftli, ‘Come, drink, my man, drink! a glass 
Ww drown care.' ■* # / 

The mountebank slioolt his head; but, ou lumring 
the 'landlady in a kindlji tone add her entreaties to 
those of the doctor, he (aid quietly: ‘Well, well, 
Agnes, if you wish,me to take it, I will;’ and lie 
held out his hand for the glass, the contents of which 
be drained at once. Its effects jvdre instantaneous: 
th? poor man laid his head on J;ho pillow, and soon 
slept tranquilly. * 

At the appointed hour, the gentlemen why '< ad 
promised to relieve the watchers assembled at the 
Travellers’ Rest. Mrs Dawson, however, declared 
that she ‘didn't feel fatigqpd—that it warn’t worth 
while to go to bed, for the fair-day folk would be 
meeting in an hour or ta d, and that she would rather 
stay up.’ So said the doctor too, and Joe agreed with 
them. 

* Bring breakfast, then, .for the pnfly, at my 
expense,’ cried Hopkins, the exciseman; ‘and let it 
be of the best.’ ' 

The landlady bustled about, aroused Betty to assist 
her, and between them they quickly prepared a 
capital breakfast, to which all present did ample 
justice. As the meal drew* towards a conclusion, 
the mountebank slowly arose, and assuming a sitling-w 
posture, surveyed the room and its occupants with 
unfeigned astonishment. 

‘ Well, niy tnau,’ said the worthy doctor, * you've 
had a tolerably long* ijap; now, take this cup of 
coffee, and, if you can, eat a slice of bread and ham; 
it will do you no harm.’ 

The poor man made no answer, for he was com¬ 
pletely bewildered, but, meriianicnlly, be took the 
cup in his hand, staring vacantly around until he 
chanced to see the portly form of the landlady, tvho 
was presiding at the breakfast-table, when, with the 
speed and force of lightning, yesterday’s incidents 
rushed in a crowd upon his memory. ‘This ia the 
Travellers’ Rest, then,’ saiil he. ‘Don’t you remember 
me, Mrs Dawson? You used to call me Belphegor, 
because, like him, I was a mountebank, and, like 
him, bad a pretty wife and a family.’ 

• So it is, I declare,’ replied Mrs Dawson ; ‘it,’s the 
father of them two lovely buy s as were here last fair.’ 

At the mention of his boys, tlio sick mail's face 
beyflipe^absolutely livid with fear, and bis lips quivered 
as he gasped forth: ‘My children— are they safef’ 

There was a dead silence, for the dreadful truth 
flas'/cd upon every one present. The fattier had been 
conqielled to leave bis darlings oi* the moor, exposed 
to the fury of that terrible tempest, wlAle lie sought 
aid in their behalf. 'She doctor was the first to 
speak; ‘ We ’ll hopo so, my good friend.’ j 

‘Hopei Are they not here? Speak 1A quick i 
quick! quick! You won’t :in3wer*m<y O my boys! 
Dead!—dead! , Wretch, inhuman wretch that I was, 
to abandon them! ’ 

Again the benevolent doctor was the spokesman; 
lie hastened to asshre the unhappy father tjiat imme¬ 
diate search should bo made—tried to cheer him by 
expressing a hope—which be certainly did not feel— 
that the children would be found safe, and promised 
that everything poigtfile should be'done far them. 

‘It’s nn-wfKifcht, a siring night, in the season of 
the year! 1 roared‘‘rather tlmn sung a rough* good- 
natured voice, as Us owner Wrove up to the inn-door 
in a light cart. « 

‘There’s Tom Whitlock!’ exclaimed the mounte¬ 
bank, and, everting all liis strength, lie gathered his 


blanket round j him, rushed out of the room, and 
opened the street-door. 

* Whoy, Jem,' lad, lie that thee ? ’ cried the Yorkataire- 
man; ‘I be reet glad ito ifeo ibee,*munI But what’s 
up? Thee looks mortal pale and thin; hast been 
badly?’ , .* 

, ‘Your cart- -it’s empty, isn’t it?’ wa* the hurried 
reply. • * . * • 

‘ Ay,Tor sure,’ said Tom. * I unloaded t’ goods down 
t’ fair ground, ftnd now I’m for putliu'g Topsy into t’ 
stable here.’ 

The party, having followed the patiept tfftlie door, 
now rapidly explained matters to Tom, whop with the 
characteristic kindness of bis countrymen, inf mediately 
placed hi- vehicle at his friend’s disposal, resumed 
the reins, and would at once Jjavd set forth in starch 
of (ho little ones, b^t that tlio doctor insisted on the 
mountebanks having some refreshment before jho 
started. Eat he could not; so lie and Tom were 
each supplied with a dram to keep out the cold; the 
exciseman lent his large blue cloak to father; the 
schoolmaster supplied* him with a thick woollen 
comforter; Joe Ostler produced his Sunday boots and 
stockings, and a warm, sleeved-waistcoat; and Mrs 
Dawson contributed a pair of trousers and a hat that 
had ^eloiigeff to her late husband. Tlio doctor having 
declared that, unless Its pationt*conscntcd to put 
these things Ain, he should bf detained by imdH force, 
the mountebank reluctantly consented to allow Joe to 
fcqiiiptbini in them, all hough his impatience duripg 
tlicr operat,tin amounted to agony. In a few minutes 
his hasty toilet was completed; Joe assisted him iuto 
tlie cart; the doctor, furnished with wine and other 
restoratives, took his seat;, and die ostler threw in’a 
bundle of horse-cloths and a spade. 

* Now, Topsy, old lass, as quick as thee canstl’ 
shouted Tom; hut tlie depth of snow rendered speed 
inyiossilile. AH the inmates of tlio Travellers’ Rest, 
except its mistress, followed ; not a word was spoken; 
suspense is generally silent. The travellers had pro¬ 
ceeded nearfy four miles without finding any traces of 
those whom they sought, when suddenly tlie mounto- 
bankj who had hitherto been perfectly motionless—if 
wo.except a quick, nefvoiis twitching about the cor¬ 
ners of Ills month—hastily clutehod the doctor’s arm, 
whispering ^ ‘ See! see! — there!’ • The*doctor looked 
in the direction indicate)? by his patient, hut shook 
his lie.Td. The dim gray of the morning presented 
nothing to his ga/c hut one unbroifqn surface of 
snow; ins vision was not shas^Aicd by parenRil love 
ajid Sear. The father now attracted Toni’s attention 
to the same spot, and bade him drive that way. 

‘ See! see! ’ said ho— ‘ their prove.! ’ * 

‘ A snaw-drift, loikely,’ replied Tom. ‘ Keep up tliy 
heart, mun; we'll soon see what it is. Got-aloug, 
Topsy! Gee! gee! lass!’ 

As they Hewed the place, ever/ one perceived, 
indeed, a mound of snow, presenting exactly the 
appearance of a grave; and to complete the resem¬ 
blance, there stood a headstone. 

‘Off! on!’ said tlie fathe*. ‘O Tom, drivo on! 
HW slowly we get qlong 

At last. Ahey stopped; the mountebank pushed aside 
tiie hands extended to assist him, leaped wildly out of 
the cart, and stodd for a moment silently contem¬ 
plating ,iiieir grave. Joe took the spa/e, and began 
removing, tlie tall white heap that looked so like a 
headstone. In a little while, having shrivelled away 
a quantity of snow, tlie top of a large drum became 
visible: at sight of Jliis, the mountebank’s face was 
alternately flushed and pale, pale and flushed. Breen 
anxiety marked the countcnanqps of the whole party, 
and all eyes were so intently fixed on Joels operations, 
that none, had ObseiVed a recent Addition to their 
number, it was a woman*-young, fair, and of an 
interesting appearance. Presentiment, destiny’s grim 
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shadow, had whispered to lier the fqd tale of her 
children’s luckless fate; and leaving the two younger 
ones to the care of a neighbour, she had set out for 
Eglinthorpe, resolved to know f'.io worst., Softly she 
went up to the tnountcbank v guzed mournfully upon 
his altered countenance—for iilncss and. anxiety had 
t done their w»jrk—and pressing his hand affectionately,, 
'she said:“'Husband!’ • The effect of that ong word 
was truly magical. The unhappy man, whose‘eyes 
were burning with fever, and whose pent-up grief was 
driving him to the very verge of insanity, was now 
relieved by a copious floojl of tears. ‘ Gently, gentry,’ 
cried lie, if$ .Too began to dig away the snowy mound 
which, it was • now certain, covered his children— 
‘gently! Don> disfigure my pretty darlings.’ 

J6e threw the spade down, tenderly drew away with 
his iiands the remainder of the sn iw, and revealed to 
tin. expectant parents the lifeless forms of tlirir dear 
offspring. Tiiero they lay, as in a tranquil sleep. 
Alfy’s right arm encircled his little brother’s neck; 
his left hand grasped firmly the collar of the old coat 
in which they were enveloped, (tad it was evident that 
to the last the loving boy had striven to pull the gar¬ 
ment tightly round Midgkins 4o shield him from the 
cold. 

‘Dead, dead!’ cried poor father, with a groa/- of 
anguisl;: ‘I knew ft.’ . « r 

Mother fell ori her knees beside her little ones, and 
covering her face with her htfnds, wept bitterly. The 
doutor lost not a moment in parleying,’but sloping' 
down, began chafing Alfy’s frozen limbs. ‘Vfocl’ said 
he abruptly, ‘ the wine ! look sharp ! There ’a hope yet.’ 

What sweet music was in that simple sentence! 
music that stayed the torrent of mother’s tears, and 
caused father's countenance to beam with hope. 
Ilalf-n-dozen pair of willing hands were soon em¬ 
ployed in using every means suggested by the 
doctor for the resuscitation of the young sufferers. 
Happily, their earnest endeavours were crowned with 
success; for anon, Alfy half-opened iii% t eyes, aii(i 
on seeing his father bending anxiously over him, ho 
said—somewhat indistinctly as one speaks in a 
dream : ‘Father, have you come to fetch us ?’ H 

* Yes, my love—yes,’ replied father. 

‘But where’s Midgkins?’ murmured Alfy. ‘1 
thought I had my arms lound him ’- , 

‘ Your brother’s quite safe,’ interrupted the doctor; 
‘but, no more talking new ; wait till yon ’re stronger.’- 

‘ Look! he’s breathing freely*, and moves his hands,’ 
said mother, ^referring to Midgkins—to whom she 
and Yorkshire Tom had been directing tlioir .jar? 
and attention. The doctor now gave‘orders that the 
boys Rhdffid be wrapped up in the hohse-cloths, and 
desiring their parents to get into the vehicle, he 
placed <the little ones in their arms, and whispered to 
Tom to drive on, as fast as he could, for that much 
remained to he done before ha could (pronounce the 
young invalids out erf danger. Moreover, lie dreaded 
tin. effects of the keen morning air on the frame of 
the mountebank, shaken qs it had been by the exeitc-- 
ment of recent events.. Arrived at the Travldlers’ 
liesevery means that £ndngss and experience 
prompted was put into requisition for thevbehoof of 
the distressed family—warm baths, good beds; in 
short, all that her house afforded, Mrs Dawson freely 
placed at tl«h*doctor’s disposal for their aihpntagc, 
and was rewarded ‘by his declaring, on the following 
day, that all that his patients now required was plenty 
of ‘ kitchen physic,’ seconded by good nursing. 

These two* important adjuncts to the physician's 
skill were not wanting on the present occasion, for 
the kind landlady wac indefatigable in her superin¬ 
tendence of tooths and jellies for the invalids; and 
os for nursing, frhy, mother whs there, ^hc conse¬ 
quence was, that in a few days the doctor discon¬ 
tinued his visits. , 


‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
tak&n at the flood, leads on to fortune.' So said 
Shakspeare With the subjects of our tale this 
‘tide* had .now set in, and that' which ad their pro¬ 
fessional talent had failed to.achievc, accident gained 
for them—notoriety, the very life of public professors. 
in whatsoever department they may he. The news.' 
papcf*i that week (Published accounts of the ‘hqT- 
brcadti. ’scape ’ of the children; men who make a 
scanty livelihood by bawling through the streets 
rebitals of the various casualties that are daily 
befalling their fellow-creatures, wore heard in every 
town retailing the substance of the foregoing narra¬ 
tive, with sundry additions, alterations, and morjil 
observations. The mountebank, as Byron phrase- it, 
‘awoke one morning and found himself famous.’ lie 
received a letter from tile manager of one of the 
London minor theatres, with an offer to Mr and the 
Masters Lethbridge of L.fl per week, for their joint 
salary, to perform in a new drama, founded on fact, 
and entitled The Snowstorm ; the engagement to termi¬ 
nate when the run of the drama was over. Said ‘run ’ 
might continue only three weeks, or—if the piece 
turned out a great hit -might last as nmny months, 
just according to tlfc sueoess of the production. Then 
came, post-haste, a modeller in wax-work, who, with 
father’s consent, took plaster-casts of his and his 
children’s heads. Their well-worn professional attire 
was eagerly purchased by this gentleman, who went 
away delighted at having it in his power to add to 
.the attractions of his wa'x-work exhibition ‘the life¬ 
like models of the renowned Professor Lethbridge 
and his Infant Progeny, dressed in the identical 
apparel worn by them in the late disastrous snoiv- 
storm.’ Nor was the mountebank less pleased with 
the five-pound lioto which .was the result of the 
modeller's visit. lie had scarcely left the inn, when 
a very showy carriage, driven by a very showy eoaeh- 
man, stopped at the door, and a stout elderly gentle¬ 
man alighted, llis dre#s was ultra-fashionable, and 
lie was be-jewelled, he-wliiskered, and bc-ringloted 
« man-eiHe. He inquired politely for Monsieur Late- 
brege, to whom he introduced himself as the dircctnur 
of a celebrated foreign circus, at present located in 
London. The interview between the parties was 
short, but decisive, and terminated in the engage¬ 
ment of Lethbridge and the boys by the Frenchman 
at a liberal weekly salary, the engagement to hold 
good for three years certain. The dircctcur hastened 
back tfi town to set the printer and the bill-sticker at 
work instanter; and in a day or two London was 
placarded with gigantic posters, representing a snow- 
scene, wherein, arrayed in gorgeous Roman eqgpwe, 
the mountebank appeared, the extreme point of one 
foot resting on a diminutive glass globe, the ot’ier 
gracefully extended in the air. On his forehead|ilie 
supported, pyramid 1 wise, his two boys—dressed’ in 
Turkish flies rfnd Greek cups—Midgkins, who formed 
the apex, waving in each hand<M. small flag, emblazoned 
with the .arms of France. To complete the picture, 
father's hands were industriously employed in toss¬ 
ing up and catching at least a dozen oranges, and as 
many formidable-looking two-edged knives—and all 
this during a heavy fail of snow; not very natural, 
but highly effective. ■ 

Four y^ars have passsd away since the mounte¬ 
bank and his family, with tears of gratitude, bade 
adieu to their generous Eglinthorpe friends. Since 
thfln, they have travelled professionally, even as far 
as Constantinople. * Last year, hawing completed the 
term of their engagement with $Iyn$6fuFS\T>hecte.u.r, 
thfy returned to their, native Country, greatly im¬ 
proved in appearance, manners, and knowledge. All 
the family speak Brench and German fluently ; and the 
boys are considered by the best judges to be first-rate 
acrobats, horse-riders,and rope-dancers; aonscquently, 
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their services are greatly sought after. 'They can 
now command excellent salaries, and, in short, ftro 
lookdd upon in their profession as holding yink Al. 


THE FAUSSETT COLLECTION. 

CONCLUDISG AURICLE. i 

In\1ius resuming our article upon the lino ^nglo- 
Saxon antiquities possessed by Mr Mayer of Liver¬ 
pool, we must not omit to notice one or two otliir 
points in relation to.the excavations at Gilton, before 
we proceed to some description of Mr Faassett’s 
interesting labours at Kingston Down ami Bishops- 
boTlrne. 

His Gilton researches brought to light a set of 
Beales and weights; the former small, and not unlike 
such as are used by goldsmiths at tho present day. 
Mr ltoach Smith considers that they were used for 
weighing the numerous varieties of foreign coin, botli 
gold and silver, which must necessarily have been 
current in Britain in the? early Anglo-Saxon times. 
The weights were eighteen in number, of copper, and 
of different sizes. A few of these had’been originally 
Homan coins, and had been clipped, or'ground, to 
adjust them to variations of weight; others had been 
expressly made for ^their intended use. In the same 
grave with these relies, the usual weapons of war 
were found; thus suggesting, ns Mr Hooch Smith well 
observes, that the occupant had laid by the imple¬ 
ments of his early vocation t.t follow a more peaceful 
and humanising profession. Another object Ibnnd in' 
one of the graves consisted of part of a small pail or 
bucket. Mr Faussett conjectured that it had originally 
formed portions of a shield; but the discovery of a 
large number of muclvmorc perfect apeciincns since 
his time, in various parts of England and on tiie 
continent as well, 1ms cleared up the point completely. 
They aro always found in tho graves of men. The 
staves, generally speaking, are formed of ash—the 
favourite wood of tho Anglo-Saxons; anil the hoops, 
handles, and other ornamental portions, arc of Jw/iss 
or bronze, and in extremely good taste. A beautiful 
specimen is given in the plates of Mr Akerman's 
valuable work, /{nimins of I'ni/nn Saxondom; and 
both lie and Mr Wright consider that they were 
used for bringing ale or mead into the hall—a 
conjecture strengthened by a passage in tlie poem 
of (icmrn/f and by another in the Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the book of Judges. As the reader 
may perhaps he aware, the Anglo-Saxon culture of 
the cereals for brewing purposes was very large— 
sqjjenerally was beer drunk, that even the serfs 
wero allowed a daily measure; and where rents and 
dueq, were paid in kind, as was of course largely 
the ease in all early historic periods, a portion—as 
the udiartularies still extant she*v us—consisted of 
winter-brewed ale under various names* The honey 
of both wild and domesticated bees was also carefully 
gathered for brewing mead. 

In no less than eight graves, Mr Faussett found, in 
a perfect or broken state, specimens of glass urns or 
vessels. They .hail been placed at trie foot of the 
corpse or coffin, and wero for the major part marked 
by the spiral thread of line, which is so distinguishing 
an ornament of Anglo-Saxoi^glass. For a long time, 
it was considered in this country that glasb-making 
was an art unknown both.to Romans and Saxons; 
but the disinterment of Pompeii, and the cxcavatiqp 
of Roman sites in i|ritain, have quite set* the matter 
at rest so f.a £s regards thg Romans; whilst the 
opening o* so maidyjSaxon graves of recent t years 
has fully proved that the Sascuhs—probably deriving, 
in this country at least, innch of^their knowledge 
from the Romans—wero skilful manipulators, and 
this with a distinctive style of their own. Led by a 


passage in Bed&is Kecftsinstkai History, who therein 
relates that Bcifcdict, bishop of Wearmouth, had to 
procure men from France to glaze the windows of his 
church and menasterykEnglish historians, till quite a 
rodent date, repeated flib worthless Action, that tho 
manufacture pf glass wfls unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons. Even Sharon Tuwier fcives tjus fable in ’ 
his own way, forgetting that Beds’s disdiplc, as 
well as* Boda himself, dwelt on a remote north¬ 
eastern shore of England, from whcncA it was much 
easier to send by ship in search of workmen to 
France, than to cross mites of trackless morass and 
denle forests to the pities of Southern Britain. Even 
ccnti. ies after, during tins middle ages, the* counties 
of Lincoln and Cambridgeshire were indebted to their 
sea-boatd position for the magnificence of the brasses 
and stained-glass will'll still distinguish their churches, 
and which were procured from the Low Countries.^ 

It is probable that sorfte, at least, of the glass vessels 
found at Gilton and elsewhere by Mr Faussett, wero con¬ 
nected with the heathen rites and superstitions which 
so long survived the introduction of Christianity; hut 
many were certainly drinking-cups, by the rdunded 
or tapering bottom, which fits them for the hand, but 
unfits them for standing upright. This was a favour¬ 
ite* sl^gjie for tho Anglo-Saxon drinking-cup, as we 
seoNy the ilfavninationq in tho mUsals, gospels, and 
manuscripts Which have conib down to'our tinld; and 
that these existed in abundance, we may judge by 
the n Amber found in all tumular excavations of tlje 
r Anglo-Saxi*i period. Towards the dose of tho last 
century, as many as thirty were found at one time at 
Wodensborough in Kent; but so little value was set 
upon* them, that they were used commonly in the 
kitchen of the farm upon which they were found. 
Orfly one of them, therefore, has readied our time. 
There was another form of drinking-cup, quite peculiar 
to the Saxon fabricators of glass—that in which they 
arc adorned with two rows of hollow protuberances 
or claws, for # tlw purpose of handles perhaps. They 
are more curious than elegant; but tho type, was 
spread over a wide area, as examples have been found 
both m Franco filial Germany, so it is probable that 
glags-niaking was carried on, contemporaneously, in ; 
the three countries. One great mistake was made by I 
Mr Faussett and other antiquiwiesof his*period: they 
considered that tho iridescent and hazy -look which 
vs the *Jiceuliar characteristic of so much ancient 
glass, wgs due to an artificial coating # of what they 
called, in somewhat alchemwi-'btyle, elcctriuh and 
ajmaturn; whereas this variation rff colour proceeded 
simply from partial decomposition, hastened or 
retarded by the nature of the soil in which .fle glass 
had been deposited. In the case of Saxon glass, this 
change of colour is more marked than in that of 
Homan glass, ns both it and the Saxon pottery were 
in all respect! (lceidedly inferior. * 

Kingston Down, the next scene of Mr Faussett’* 
excavations, forms part of a lovely tract of country 
called Barham Downs, a ridge of chalky upland lying 
nboi*t*flve miles south of Canterbury. The tumuli 
crftwned a hill nbov t e tho^ little village of Kingston, 
which, with its pleasant farms and fields, its rivulet 
or bourn, its lanes, itS rich woodlands, and what lias 
been spared from tho plough of-the'tracts of high- 
lying cjiajlc, is a place, cvoil now, that o/e would like 
to choose for a long summer’s holiday. Here, in the 
years 17C7-71-72-73, Mr Faussett excavated no less 
than 308 graves; and the result was, in some few 
cases, remarkable. From what we majr gather, it 
appears to have been the cemetery of a more, rural 
population than that of Giltoq; as compared with 
the number of graves, /ewer warlike weapons were 
found. Fewer bodies iiad been cncofllncd—a circum¬ 
stance which in itself points to a period either 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity, or in 
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the infancy of its promulgation; and the majority 
of burials seem to havo been those’ of women and 
young persons—a fact perhaps explained by the 
withdrawal of the* ad.iijt inalp population for the 
exigencies of war. A good'ifaby gray is contained 
little more than bones, with r pcrhaps a rusty knife, 

■ a few beads, or other appendages of equally homely 
character. ‘But, generally spanking, the Saxon cerne-* 
terics were used by up affluent. people, nicryding 
to what was then considered as wealth.- TJie question, 
then, is, what became of the miserably poor—the vast 
mass of those who were seffs cither through the for¬ 
tunes of war, Necessity, crime, or birth? Mr Akerrfhin 
very justly observes, that, even* allowing for the 
obvious destruction of many Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, 
and of others,* the* harrows of which, long swept 
away by spade or plough, may stall lie undiscovered 
beneath arable and pasture* lands, there certainly 
exists no proportion between tlio places of burial 
and the known amount of population. The ceme¬ 
teries received the bodies of those who were in 
any degree removed from imygpnco; lint we may¬ 
be certain that for a long period the great mass of 
the uufree were thrust beneath the sod of the next 
pasture, or amid the leaver, and brushwood of the 
adjacent forest. "With the formation of churchwards 
in the eighth ecn*iry, and fjom the cave whiuwfhe 
clergy ’took, fur their* sn n sakes, to oonvince the 
population of all classes tb.1t salvation was to he 
insured by burial in consecrated ground, a better* 
state of things slowly grow; and howcvcssmnch the 
propinquity of such receptacles to houses is to be 
deplored early in the middle ages, and giving rise 
to pestilent disease,•there can be little doubt that the 
gathering together for ages of the dust of both poor 
and rich liod a civilising and beneficial effect. • 

Mr Faussctt's Kingston excavations had already- 
been productive of some beautiful objects, when, upon 
the 5th of August 1771, his labours were reward’d 
by the discovery of the magnificent .fibula already 
spoken of. The grave in which it was found was tile 
205tli of these Kingston excavations, and it was of 
unusual size and depth. It was that of a female, the 
wife, probably-, of some wealthy' Inane, whose 'child 
seems to have been previously interred therein. 'I’tie 
coffin had beefi of great, thickness, and secured at the 
corners with large clasps :Aud riveted pieces of iron. 
The skeleton was small, the bones much decayed, and, 
the skull inffhlcrently' developed. The fibula was 
found near th*e right*otriuldcr. It is formed entirely 
of gold, is thfee and a half inches in diameter* and 
weighs between six and seven ounces. The stones 
with which* it is set are garnet and turquoise—the 
white substance with which these arc varied being 
apparently Ynother-of-pearl— and the effect if the 
garnets is heightened by- layers of gold-foil. Tito 
reverse of the fibula is also richly deeprtited; and its 
safety- is provided for by a loop by which it could Jie 
sejyn to the dress. No mere written description can give 
an adequate idea of this costly relic of the Anglo- 
Saxon age; and as there is nothing Roman absuf, it, 
beyond perhaps the effect of indirect influence, so far (ts 
manipulation went, it gives*us r perfectly nqw ideas as 
to the original taste of the Saxons in certain directions, 
And assures us thahtheir fame as smiths in iron and 
the more costy metafs waSwell deserved, ]tyr,Rom'li 
Smith is decidedly of opinion that this anil other 
fibulas of a like character, os well as other Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments, were of home-inaimfacturg, as none 
“f the Frankish .or German remains shew a like 
< xcellenec; and he further adds, that these richly 
qrnamented circular jUniiae seeni peculiar to Kent. 
They ave sparingly and excejjiionnhly found beyond 
the district occupied by the earlier Saxon settlers. 

In a previous grave, a fibula of silver set with ivory 
and garnets, ami a pendent on.ament of gold enriched 


with tlio like stones, were found; while a subsequent 
excuvation brought to light another beautiful fibula, 
smaller, but set •somewhat in the same manner. The 
grave wc have first referred tp in thqge Kingston 
excavations, contained, beside its master-piece of 
♦Saxon art, a golden tunulet for the neck; and amid 
the fragments of what had once been a box* were twW 
silvet fibulas. There*were also the rusty remainsifi’ 
a chaylaine, an uni 1 of coarse red earth, two brassfor 
bronze pans, a trivet, mid jt very beautiful urn of 
grpen glass. The coffin seems to have been made 
purposely large to receive many pf these things, and 
altogether it was one of the richest graves opened by 
Mr Faussett. It is, mentioned by liis descendants, 
that the famous fibula was discovered by his son >iis 
he superintended tluf opening of this particulnr'bar- 
row on Kingston Down. On finding it, he carried it 
with great glee to his father, who was in lys carriage 
hard by, suffering under an attack of his ohl enemy 
the gout. Mr Faussett drove off with it, and next 
day a report was spread that the carriago had been 
so full of gold that the wheels would scarcely turn 1 
It is added, that in consequence of this, the lord of the 
manor would permit no furtiier excavations on the 
downs; Imt* Ibis xiusl he incorrect, as we find Mr 
Faussott’s labours on this site were carried on through 
two subsequent years. Mr Mayer, like a genuine 
successor of Bryan Faussett, shows the Kingston 
fibula with great unction to'his guests, to whom we 
have reason to say lie is the most generous and 
courteous of hosts. A«;biy or two previous to the 
Veliu'htful evening we had the pleasure of spending 
amid his treasures of so many kinds, Dr Waagen 
had travelled purposely from London to Liverpool to 
see these Anglo-Saxon remains; and many others 
distinguished by rank, or, what is higher still, by 
capacity and education, go* thither on the same 
errand. In time, the generalisers of history will go 
also, to find it one of many garners for the materials 
of their great work. » 

Articles of gold were found in no less than six of 
those JCingston graves: and the evidence which always 
exists that treasure-seekers have been at work before, 
proves how great. w.ts tlio amount of the precious 
metals originally interred, and how intense the super¬ 
stition which led to such a perversion of common 
sense. Several causes combined to render the burial 
of treasure common in early and heathen periods. It 
was considered a point of honour for an individual to 
carry as much wealth with him from this world to 
the n?xt as possible, and it was n recognised duty of 
the comites and household of the chief to sacrifice at 
his funeral whatever chattels they might hav e gai ned 
in his service. Thus we learn from Beoivfftf* that 
when a chief was buried— . 

They put into the mound j 

* ring? ami bright gems, 

the gains of noble men: 
gol 1 in the duft, 

, where it doth remain 

useless to men, - 

.even as before it was. 

When wo consider the truly extraordinary number of 
heathen burial-places which aje mentioned in the 
boundaries of Saxon charters, we 'cannot doubt that 
largo quantities of the precious metals were com¬ 
mitted to the earth. Causes of a more practical 
nature also wrought their effects: one was the inse¬ 
curity of the times*; another, the want of all kinds of 
investment for property^ The BnJon 9 *pi«ajrtous to tlio 
Saxons, were great trcasure-hfartlers ; _ fo> William 
of Mafmesbury mentiofis*the hoards which were dis¬ 
covered in his dgy; and the same was a general 
habit with the continental as well as Irish and Scotch 
Celts. The charming works of the French antiquarian 
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savans, and the provincial museums, especially those 
of the north and north-west departments, giv£ » 
curidus insight into this habit of heathenism; and 
in so recast m book ns Mr Weld's Vacation m Uiittany 
—a most delightful little volume—wc Iflnd that 
weighty collars, bracelets, and oilier articles in gold, 1 
tjjTO still occasionally found in tumular excavations, I 
eSV’rially in the wild region covered by the stonyb of 
Camac, and swept by the "surges ox the Allant^ In 
Ireland, accident, as wcl)«s research, has brought to 
light from time to time extraordinary treasures in 
wrought gold, ns th$ single collection of the late Mr 
Croker would have, shewn; anil Scotland, with so 
* flinch native gold as she origiiudly possessed, fabri- 
catbt^largely for lier own races, gs well, doubtless, as 
spared much to distant heathenisms. Of the militant 
of gold in a rudely wrought state found in thisjatter 
country, sosno, idea may he gathered from one 01 the 
most readable books we know of in the whole range 
of antiquarian literature, AY>l 5l, n’s Prehistoric Aunnh 
of Scotland, though we decidedly doubt the logic of 
its subdivisions into material periods. 

This similar jiabit of the Saxons to bury treasure 
with their dead tended to increase ’the quantity of 
gold and silver drawn from generitl use.' At length 
some conviction of the mischief done to society by 
this habit led to itJ reprehension, and also to sNsrc 
laws against the concealment of treasure-trove. Rut 
two powerful circumstances must have muddled for a 
considerable period this growth of common sense: 
these were the barbarous lorts of ornament, and the 
case with which articles like coins, gen is, anil rings' 1 
could he concealed and carried from place to place; 
and so conquerors, as well as the conquered, were 
willing to realise their gains in a fashion thus port¬ 
able. The dignity oft (jaeli petty >ing—and for a 
considerable period each division of Saxon England 
seems to have had several- was marked by a circlet 
of gold worn round the head, tint of the caldorman 
or duke by a like sign; and the free women wore 
gold, silver, and jewelled pins in the long hair which 
was the sign of their freedom. After the promulga¬ 
tion of Christianity, the gifts of the laity to the 
clergy became enormous: and, not confined alone to 
land and serfs, included jewels, cups, rings, crosses, 
caskets, and money. Some of the clergy themselves 
were skilful fabricators of the precious meiaks, for 
they were admonished .to learn and practise liaudi- | 
crafts; and it is not unlikely, tracing ns we do sonic 
likeness between tlie ornamentation of the more 
beautiful Saxon missals and that of the later iihtihc 
anil buckles, that the monks were the fabricate] s of j 
„ thfi p irtjor portion of the jewellery we have record of, 
though'that gathered from the Saxon bnrrows belongs, \ 
with but few exceptions, to the heathen period. One 
monk was made on abbot on account of his skill in 
golflUvork. The heriots belonging to the king or 
chiefs "comprised not only arms and Iidtses, but gold 
and silver cups and ringfs of price. The Saxon wills 
bequeath a large amount of jewellery. We read of a 
jjpl^en fly beautifully ndorned with gems, of gold 
vermiculated bracelets, golden head-bjnds nnd neck- I 
laecB. The mun wore jewelled ornaments even more 
profusely than the women. Resides armlets and 
rings, gold and silxjcr were also applied to their 
sword-hilts, their-etiddles am} banners. The,wills also 
make continual mention of silver cups, gold dishes, 
and basins. A king in 833 bequeathed his gilt cup, 
engraved on the outside with vine-dressers, probably, 
from the design, a of the Roman period ; ami the 
magnificent presents.in gold, and silver which the 
father of King Alfred took with him in Ids erpbassy 
to Rome must have been «if enormous value. One 
Ethelwould, in Edgar's reign, is saij to have made a 
silver table worth L.300 in the money of the period. ’ 
The question naturally arises, whence did this 


enormous ainoiift of the precious metals come? 
Silver was in it great measure an imported eom- 


in great abundance rnflio early historic ages, though 
its prolific sources had*been worked out by raceB 
yrior to the advent of the Komaifs. Tlie^hope, how¬ 
ever, of obtainin'^ the pffcciout metals was one, among 
other effuse s, whieh.led themsto the invasion of this 
country, and they seem to have subsequently worked 


‘still i is probable that*it was yet found in small 
quantities. It could be obtained from tlie tin streams, 
and occasionally in nuggets anil scales from the rivers 
of Wales and North By la in.’ Analysis shews that 
the gold found in tumular excavations, is tnqfcal 
obtained from river-washings. The articles are always 
of very pure gold, and, being softer, could hi* the more 
readily worked: for alloys, that might add to the 
weight or strength oft tiie metal, are the invention of 
a later day; lienee the aviditv with which tumular 
gold lias always been sought. The Saxon or Danish 
harrow w as a treasure-house to our medieval Icings; 
iii^L }^e smelting-pots of fur later days have had 
things eonsissvved to tluyu, wljnsa ^alue, in a histo¬ 
rical noint oflview, was ipoalf'iilablc. ’ ** 

Anfcmgst the greatest * rarities of the Kingston 
8\c.u’StJons, were five large ivory combs: one had 
,boeti ineinl.fi, and two were in nlino-t a perfect state, 
and much like those which are found amongst Roman 
remains. In one woman’s grave were found two ivory 
spindles ; ill anotiier, was a Romifti /intern or dish of 
fine coralinc earth. .Much of this beautiful pottery 
seems to have, been preserved by the Saxons; and 
some lias descended to our own time. Mr Roach 
Siyith mentions in his notes, that 1 it is not an 
uncommon incident to find a sliceimen at the present 
day here and there in cottages and country-houses in 
Kent.’ 

The sherds of bone-urns, or ossuaries, were found in 
considerable numbers in both thetiilton and Kingston 
excavations. Many o*f such fragments were placed 
one within the other—the upper in the lower—and 
this with a Regularity anil care wWeli could not have 
been the result of aceidelit. They were usually of 
coarse Black earth, varying in ^izo; and their existence 
shews ek-arly the intonating fact, that, fhestf Saxon 
cemeteries bail been in previous tfte during tlie Roman 
ap well as the Romano-British "period, and while 
burning the corpse and garnering its asjjes was the 
ordinary custmli. Cremation, or burning, w<A also a 
usage of the Teutonic races so long as paganism ex¬ 
isted among them ; and some curious facts connected 
with the urns dug up in Norfolk ill the reign of 
Charles II., ahebwhich were the subject ol’ Sir Thomas 
Browne's curious tract Jfi/driotajiMin. shew clearly that 
a body of Saxons were located in that part of Britain , 
ns early as the close of the third century. In fact, the 
Saxaiib drove, as far as possession went, a wedge into 
tlfts country, whenever anjl however they couldand 
the whole eouth nnd s«jutli-eastern shore—from what 
iB now Portsmouth (o Wells in Norfolk, was, as Mr 
Kemble shews, mift-c or less colonised lnr the Saxon 
race fvjpi* a very early jferiod. Thuif sating their 
way, as it were, into the heart xrf a country, whose 
pastures, forests, and herds wero the objects of their 
longing desire, each tribe, even during tlie shadows 
of its pagan slate, seiVna to have used its tiwn peculiar 
customs, with respect to the dead—as, ‘ in the ceme¬ 
teries of Kent and Sussex,’ observes Mr Akerman, 
‘inhumation appears tojiavo been the almost exclusive 
practice. Jn Norfolk,"Cambridgeshire, Northampton¬ 
shire, and Gloucestershire, the practiced inhumation 
and cremation fras contemporaneous; whilst in some . 
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districts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Derbyshire, cremation 
appears to have been the sole observance.’ 

None of the wide-mopthed or other urns found by 
Mr Faussett seem to have “been applicM to the pur¬ 
poses of cremation, but may lftvc been-placed in the 
graves for other uses, or ns rWics. The ^axon pottery, 
distinctly :js, such,"is bat a degraded copy of tin} 
Italian. ‘It wants,’ remarks Mr Brfach Smith, ‘the 
graceful form of its Korran prototypes ; the or/lament¬ 
ation Is less tasteful, and its material is very inferior.' 
Yet it is all marked by the influence of local fashion, 
for the pottery of Kent (Hirers essentially from that of 
other eoiAities, and theirs, again, one from each other; 
so that, m fact, if the Batons were copyists, they 
manifested at least the germs"of originality. This is 
a cufious fact, .and giyes a cluq, to some points of 
considerable value. , r 

*\s‘fnr as regarded ethnological observations, Mr 
Faussett did little with his discoveries. He makes 
some occasional remarks as to the frontal suture in a 
few of the skulls, as well as to cranial deformity; but 
he might have elicited much move had the knowledge 
of his timo been favourable thereto j for, considering 
the very lengthened period which had elapsed since 
burial, the bones in the Kingston graves, more 
especially, were in a well-preserved condition. Jf the 
hands of one like 4 t!ie illustifjus American Monon, 
the revelations of so manj’ graves as thosti recorded in 
the fvventoriiim Sepulrkrafef would have serve! for 
inductions of the highest value; for, after alt 1 , the* 
study of man himself must range higher %-mn man's 
works, in whatever point of view they be considered. 

Excavations upon Sibertswould Down—a high and 
somcwlint solitary district—occupied Mr Faussett at 
different periods through 1772-3, but the general 
results are so much like those already described, 'as 
to make remark unnecessary. The only objects of 
novelty were two wooden bowls or drinking-ciyns 
of wood, rimmed and strengthened with brass, and 
one furiously mended. In another gmvq were sonje 
pendent ornaments of groat beauty for the neck ; and 
in a third was found a small bronze box, in which 
were silken strings, wool, and lupr, in a state of 
excellent preservation. About two years previous, to 
MrFaussctt's earliest excavations on this down, some 
men while ploughing bad brought to lyjht various 
articles of Homan pottery df great beauty ; but they 
had wantonly destroyed them before their 'inastep 
could arrive. ,‘T'his has been *only too often the fate 
of similar treasures. * *-■ 

In the latter yeari namely, 1773, Mr Faussett openejl 
some tumuljat a place called Bcakeebourm*; but the 
results tffcre not of much account beybnd that of the 
discovery that its site had been used from a Celtic 
periodr as a place of interment. His next and final 
researches were made at Chnrtham in the same year. 
The barrows opened proved it to ham ‘been a great 
Saxon burial-place? but at the present date, even 
tlv’so hillocks have disappeared, through the whole 
down having been brought into cultivation. The 
discoveries made were npt remarkable, though includ¬ 
ing a Homan stylus or pen,.with fome remnants of fts 
leather case, and a key of the same perird, looking 
curiously like those of the Chbbb Jocks in present 
use. ‘ * 

Mr Fauss^t’s explorations at Crundate- t Vad, as 
already mentioned^ preceded the others, having taken 
place in 17.V7 and 17C9. The Earl of Winehelsea, 
conjointly with the then rector of the parish^ had dug 
there in 1703 and 1713, and Wought to light some 
HoMan pottery. An account of this in a Vocal history 
induced Mr Fuusscttf-to turn discoverer. Ilis first 
diggings were most prolific, lps subsequent ones less 
so. The result* consisted chiefly of Homan pottery ; 
though most sit' it pcriidied during excavation, or fell' 
in pieces almost as soon aa found. That which had 


been most "covered by the' chalk was hest preserved. 
Wftat was found included bone-unis, urns of other 
kinds, p.atpra*, Or flat dishes, bottle-like vessels,"and 
some few things in glass. b A portion of tip* pottery 
was true Damian; the rest probably of local manii- 
rfacture. Towards the close of the excavations, 
(remains were brought to light which proved that thf 
latetinterments linfl’been Saxon. / 

Wee have thus faithfully given, so far as ntfiro 
summary can, some accounts" the celebrated Faussett 
Collection, so well known ,to the literati of both this 
country and the continent. We have necessarily 
passed 'over many objects of great interest; but suffi¬ 
cient 1ms Wien referred to for the reader to perceive 
that much of Saxorj history, Saxon social life, and 
Saxiin usages, is very different in reality from what 
romances and common-placo histories set down. 
Liverpool will soon possess a museum wovthy of this 
and similar collections; but whether now or in time 
to come, these Saxon antiquities will not he justly 
viewed without duo remembrance of the enthusiasm 
and diligence of Bryan Fa’iissett, and the liberality 
aiul enlightened patriotism of Joseph Mayer. 


THE OLD VILLAGE AND ITS INMATES. 

In -J-’ite of railways, electric telegraphs, and all the 
other annihilators of peace, quietness, and silvan 
solitude, there are some quaint rural districts in Old 
England still-- some old villages where everybody does 
|j»i know, day by day, *wlmt all the world is doing; 
[where the villagers are content to dwell from youth to 
age amid their own people ; as primitive ns ignorant, 
as old-fashioned as if the great clock of time hod 
stood still for them since the penultimate peace. 

Such is the village of Thyjidon. Left between two 
great lines of railway, five miles from a post-town, 
with only one ‘great house ’ in its vicinity, and scarcely 
any country neighbourhood, it is the Tliyndon of a 
century ago, unchanged) and with comparatively little 
chance of changing. 

Qf -course, being a place in which modern bricks, 
stones, and mortar arc almost unknown, it lias a most 
magnificent church, the delight and pride of the 
village, as well as the admiration of every architect¬ 
urally disposed visitor. Such aisles, such a chancel, 
such a screen! You would go far to find any like 
them. The centre aisle is so wide, that three can walk 
abreast up it, although the school. children sit in 
double rows on each side, between the pow-doors. The 
monuments arc old and singular; the wood-carved 
pulpit ami screen, gems of art; nnd the windows 
worthy of recalling Milton’s delicious ljyie#.- tn . 
memory by the ‘dim religious light’ which streams 
in rosy or purple glory through their tinted jymes. 
The belfry, too, is worthy of great admiration,, and 
has a, sad story attached to it—too horrible indeed 
to be given hire. Poor Joe Milward! he was as 1 good 
a husband and father as tlies/illagc ever boasted, and 
well beloved besiocs as a kind neighbour nnd ‘good 
fellow.’ 'The catastrophe by which he lost hifl life 
made people, ( jvHh that the vacant little cottage 
which stood close beside the churchyard might be 
given to widows instead of to the eldest unmarried 
woman of the village; but the .rector could not alter 
tho will of the founder.. It must* be a more modern 
charity tnat would come to tho aid of the widow of 
Joe Milward; and she waa taken care of and provided 
fqj*, both she and her six little ones, though not in 
that way. * 1 

The houses near this glorious church deserve our 
first attention. They arc as arftidht as the holy pile 
itself, and of the most picturesque description.' On 
each side of the r entrauce stand two small detached 
cottages, destined—as we have hinted above- -the one 
for the eldest spinster, the other for the eldest bachelor 
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of tlio parish, provided they \were of respectable crossed the passage, anti entered the old rector's room, 
character. A small meadow is attached to each tiny Very gently she* stole across the chamber, and reniov* 
dwelling, which itself looks like a hco-liyre, buried iog his purse, watch, keys, and desk, gave them up to 
amidst green* leaves mid lowering 3hrubs. On one the robbers, *ho gtoqd at tlus door. The old man 
side of tnb church stands the parsonage, n long slept peacefully and eaJnUy, thus guarded by his child, 
rambling dwelling with high gable-ends, tall chimneys, win/softly shut the dourj’nud demanded if the robbers 


!HJ,d a cioc]c<ower; it also is imbosomed in trees, and 
coiVred witii ivy. Its quaint old mu-den opens^inlo 
the Ichurchyard, and is rich in md-fashioneiL/roses 
(not -standards), lilies of.yie valley, ami all tne fair 


win/softly shut the dourj'nnd demanded if the robbers 
were yet galhfied. , • 

’ The leader replied, that they-should. t>8 when they 
lmd gt>t*lhe show oj plate spread out below, but that 
they couldn’t 16t her out of sight, and that she must 


blossoms, now half-forgotten, which perfume, ns jt go with them. In compliance with this mandate, she 
were, ate poctVy of l(jo Winter's Tale and Lycidas. followed them down stair! to the dining-room, where 
Here dwells the good old rector, a widower with a splendid wedding-break fast? had beed laid, to save 
•qnc unmarried daughter. Tiie other lives itt Merton’s troul and hurry on the morrow. To licV surprise, 
Em>—the ‘Home of the Old Ladies’ as it is called oven the fellows—-eight in mflnbCf when assembled—seated 


now—as a happy and ndored wife* But we have some¬ 
thing to tell of that fair dame before we quit the 
time-honoured rectory for her present dwelling, hicli 


a splendid wedding-breakfast? had bceti laid, to save 
troub and hurry on tho morrow. To hcV surprise, 
the fellows—eight in mftnbCf when a gambled—seated 
themselves, and prepared to inpkc’a gpod meal. /They 
ordered her to get tpcm a out wine, mu! to cut her own 
wedding-cake for them; and then seated at the head 


time-uonoureu rectory lor nor present dwelling, wnien weiniing-cuKe lor tnem; amt tnen seated at tne head 
is also the squire’s—a deed so courageous that the of the table, she was ’compelled to preside at Inis 
village has been two or three.dcgrees prouder of itself extraordinary revel. 


ever since it happened. 

The squire had fallen in love with the fair Adelaide, 


They ate, drank, laughed, and joked ; ami Adelaide, 
quick of eye and ear, {jail thus time to study, in her 


and the wedding-day was to be on the morrow of that quiet way, the figures and voices of the whole set. 
on which our adventure happened. Grand prepara- When the repast was gilded, and the plate transferred 
tions were made for the wedding; aftd the lector’s line to a sack, they prepared to depart, whispering together, 
old plate, and the costly gifts of the bride, were dis- and fdancing at the young lady. For the first time, 
cussed with pride amPplcasurc at the Hare and AdCVnfte's cciyage gav| way, and Who trembled; but 

in the presence of some strangers who had come it was/iot a lAmsuItalimi agahist her, n$ it proti’d. The 
down to a prize-tight which had taken place in the leade.t approaching her*-told her that they did not 
neighbourhood. wish % harm her—that sho was ‘a jolly wench, reg’Jar 


it wasyiot a iXmsuI 
leade.t approach in 
wish % harm her- 


That night, Adelaide, who oacupied a separate room Lgaiue,’ and•Alley wouldn't hurt her, but that sho must 
from her sister, sat up late—long after all the house-1 swear not to give an alarm till nine or ten the next 
hold had retired to rest. Site had had a long interview j day, when they should be oil' all safe. To this she was 
with her father, and had been reading a chapter to ! of colirse obliged to assent, and then they all insisted 
which he had directed her attention, and since, had ( on shaking hands with her. She noticed during this 

patting ceremony, that one of the rullians lmd only 


packed up her jewels,. &c. Sho was consequently 


still dressed when the church-clock tolled midnight, three lingers on the left hand. 

I As it ceased, she fancied sho heard a low noise like Alone in the despoiled room, Adelaide, faint anil 
that of a file; she listened, but could distinguish exhausted, awaited the first gleam of daylight; then, 
nolhiug dearly. It might have been made by some as ties robbers did not return, she stole up to her room, 
of the servants still about, or perhaps it was only the undressed, and fell into a disturbed slumber.. The 
creaking of the old trees. She heard nothing bqt the consternation of the family the next morning niay bo 


sighing of the winter wind for many minutes 


imagined; and Adelaide’s story was still more astound- 


wards. Housebreakers wore mere myths in primitive ! ing.tLm the fact of th6 robbery itself. Police were sent 
Tliyndon, and the bride-elect, without a thought of for fr\n London, and they, guided by Adelaide’s lucid 
fear, resumed her occupation. She was gazing on a description of her midnight guests actually succeeded 
glittering set of diamonds, destined to bo worn at the in cnpturinjf every one ot*the gang, whom the young 
wedding, when her bedroom door softly opened. She lady lMAl no difficulty in identifying and swearing to 
turned, looked up, and beheld a man with a black —the ‘three-lingered Jacklining the guiding clue to 
mask, holding a pistol in his hand, standing before her. the discovery. Tire stolen property was nearly all 
She did not scream, for her first thought was for her rycovpred, and the old rector always ’declared—and 
father, who slept in the next room, and to whom any with truth—that,he owed his life to the self-possession 
sudden alarm might be deaths for lie was old, feeble, and judgment of his eldest daughter. * * 

and sutl?ring from heart-complaint. Sho confronted The only ill effect of the great trial to her nerves, 
the cobber boldly, and addressed him in a whisper: j was a disposition, on the'part of the youifg heryine, to 


< You, are come,’ she said, 1 to rob us. Spare your soul listen for midnight sounds, and start uneasily from 
tlic«Mvful guilt of murder. My father sleeps qpxt to troubled dreiftqp; but time and change of residence 


tlu!««viul guilt ot murder. My lojner sleeps qpxt to troubled dre.-frqp; bu 
my xtimr, and to be startled from his slttip would kill soryi effected its cure, 
him. Make no noise, I bag of you.’ The house to which this strangely preceded manage 

The fellow was astonished and cowed. ‘Wo won’t led Adelaide, was a fine old mansion, dating its erection 
mn)tp no noise,’ ho replied sullenly, ‘if you"give us from tho very days of ElHpbetli. A straight drive 
'everything quietly.’ * through two gates, s^ich as is peculiar to the entrance 

Adelaide dronj back?, and let him talcfc her jewels— of old Freycli chateau^, leads up to the entrandc, on 
not without a pang, for they were precious love-gifts, each side of which stand two very old tulip-trees, of 
remarking at the sanya time that two more masked unusual size and beauty. There is ’ something very 

u.Hlnni! ntnnil nt slinlli^ir nnnn /,.1 An tin tnnlr tl,n I in .flirt nimillf lAlllluo 011/1 +R,, 1 U’OW in 


ruttians stood at tlu^hdlf-openfd door. As he took tho picturc^gjie in flic quaint fables, and the bell-tower in 
jewel-case and watch from tne table, ami demanded the centre between them; and agiynst the side of tho 
her purse, she asked him if he intended to go into her house is a wall-dial, the only one of its kind to be seen, 


father’s room. She received a surly affirmative: 


pefliaps, i<pw in England. Here, on the weather-stained 


wasn’t agoing to ru n^ a risk, and leave half the tin bricks, it has counted the hours of hpmnw life for three 
behind I ’ She proposwl instantly that she should go hundred years. . . » 

herself, saying: ‘ I Wily bring you whatever you wish, Tho last occupants were tlipco aged ladies, whose 
and you may guard me thit’jer, and kill me if*T pi sty long resilience and venerable appearance gave a new 
false to you.’ The fellow consulted Ins comrades, and munc 'to Merton’s Eud, which, from their time, has 
after a short parley, they agreed to the proposal; and ‘been called by the villagers tho Howe of the Old 
with a pistol pointed at her head, the dauntless girl Ladies. The eldest of the three was blit twenty years 
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old when she came to livo there;' shfc was ninety-five without nl nil surpriiing him. And after this modern 
the very day' the old wall-dial pointed to her last hour. Othello, how could they listen to the untravelled 
So long a contipuanpe in so .quiet a place might seem youth imy.ind them ? , ‘ 

to imply a life of unbroken*tranquillity*, and doubtless The stjanger gave a nlw ekarm to W^ton’s End, 
the great age to which they atnimed might have,pro- | and, alas! threw gn unhappy glamour over its fair 
eroded from the penceful lapfo of time*; and yet "</ic'/,jl inmates individually. Skilled in coquetry, he managed 
too, had a,.history'. Tliere was a tinge of roman^j | to persuade each that she was the object iff his cspeuf.l 
about their youth wfiicli had* cob m mi their long slow'[ preVrence, the spfilf which bound him for so bn/; to 
life. • « * ' * Merlin's End. He had lleld the hand of one, *is if 

When, in the bloom of early years, tliey bail come to involuntarily, and rcsigne*'it with a sigh; another 
dwell at Merton’s End, it liqjl been judged proper—the Iwd found him continually beside her in her walks: 
eldest bcihg qnly twenty—to place them under, the all three could recall tender glances and soft'tones, 
care of d widowed lady, distantly related to their gentIe r words, and those indefinable nothings that artj 
family. Now,it so chanced that this gentlewoman had the silent 'language*of undeclared uffoetidn. Yet not ' 
been educated yi Paris, and had there imbibed much of one could he sufficiently' certain of his intention's to 
the literary tastes and nfl’oetation/if philosophy which confide in her sisters, and tints rend the veil of decep- 
were the fashion of the day', fjlie delighted in believing tion. t He deceived all three at the same moment—an 
}ie*self an English Du DeTand, far superior to the easy feat, when those betrayed are simple-minded and 
prejudices of her time and country; and read and dis- honest, and the betrayer an experienced swindler of 
cussed with great vivacity those gay French writers affection. < 

who, by their wit and sentimentalities, divorced from At length his visit ended, with the promise of a 
common sense, were sowing tk3*dragon's teeth of the speedy n turn ; and a mealfling in each parting clasp 
Reign of Terror. This lady had a nephew— English of their hands, and farewell in their ear; and for 
by birth, but brought up in France-a man about years that return was expected witli something of the 
thirty, who held an oilier in the French court, and feeling, as time (fped on, of Mariana in the moated 
was ns really learned and witty ns his aunt grange How often did the sisters gaze mournfully 

of being. This Ttontlemanf was, so»« after \hcir V'.-^s the wide heath from the drawing-room windows. 


was ns really learned and witty ns his aunt tljpvflc'l grange How often did the sisters gaze mournfully 
of beiji^. Tips Ttentlemanf was, souft after \hcir V'j’ - As the wide heath from the drawing-room windows, 
establishment at Merton's 1,'md, jnviteif to vVfit his in hope of his coining whom they might see no more! 
relative. * f It was this unspoken hope, this secret affection, that 

One'can fancy how gay the old house was jef tliosS caused suitor after suitor to he rejected, till youth 
days—the three fair sisters brightening it' <lithy .glided by. and lovers •housed to woo. The old aunt 
smiles, and glad voices, and merry' household ways -Tdied; the French Revolution had long since shaken 
and how the neighbouring young squires would ride ( Europe they believed it had somehow occasioned 
slowly by, on sumftter eventides, to catch a glimpse | Walter’s absence—and the sisters settled down into 
of the young ladies of the manor, as they' sat talk- j grave middle-aged ladies. 

ing beneath the old tulip-trees. It was thought tficy The eldest, wfio had been yirtst infected by her aunt’s 
would soon wed, for they were all well grown and fair, j tastes, preserved all her life a withered rose Walter 
and co-hpiresses; and in those days, celibacy was Fss j Selby had given her, in a painted tilfaiiy-case, and 
common than now. There was the old maid of Thyndon j wrote poetry upon disappointed affection; some of 
itself,‘and in families, rarely more thrrti quo rciiffiiipl which, very yellow, Very oddly spell, and a little 


and co-hpiresses; mid in those days, celibacy was Fss i Selby had given her, in a painted tilfaiiy-case, and 
common than now. There was the old maid of Thyndon wrote poetry upon disappointed affection; some of 
itself,‘and in families, rarely more thrrti quo rcnffiiipl which, very yellow, Very oddly spelt, and a little 
unmarried. It was because it was rare, perhaps, that lame in the feet, Adelaide Juts found since she took 


tho single state was more marked then than at present; 
just ns people then talked of the Utility of a county 
or of a ball—-probably some da'iisel who had escaped 
small-pox—whereas now so many stars twinkle, that 
selection can scarcely If? made, thanks tq vaccination 
and refined education. 1 
But tho sujtors who.already aspired to tin? favour 


possession of the old Indy’s lioudoir, or, as .-.hr: would 
have called it, ‘her closet.’ 

The others took to lapdogs and parrofs; and one, 
the youngest, was the J.ndy Bountiful of the village. 
All did good in their several ways, and, however 
blighted and saddened, were not inihiftered by tho 
disappointment. When the tulip-trees, beneath which 


of the Sisters, bad small chaiTee of success when the | they had sat in blooming girlhood, were in fuller 
expected gneft arrived? Truly, that same Walter | licauty than ever, and their own loveliness had become 


Selby tews a contrasf to the somewhat clownish Nimrod? a myth, V/alter Selby came to Merton’s End once 
of the vicinity. The man of (loirs find horses stood more. 

no ehuiffe beside-the finished French courtier, who The letter announcing liis approaching visjj, ejE?’''’'’< 
preferred ladies’ society to the hunt, drank tea with quite a sensation in the minds of the quiet ladies, 
them out of diminutive cups’ and saucers, und "stood Tune flew hack, as it were, or at least parted yilh a 
and appreciated a graceful fashion, and told them quiver of his wings the mist spreading over thejpast; 
fascinating stories of tlie brilliant workl of Paris, with and the courtier of other days returned so viywi/Vto 
its gaiety, its bons-fnots, its mesmerism, its mixture their mcntal'vision, that it was with a feclitig bf sur- 
of«fantastic superstition and bold infidelity : how Marie prise and unconscious disappointment they beheld a 


Antoinette, choosing to year shoes of a mixed green 
called Funi-vert , wliich did not take the fancy *Srf her 
conrf, appealed to the judgment* of a reverend nliTio, yore. Walter^ was as bland,'as courteous, "a would-' 
supposed to be the very ‘mask of fashion*;’ and how bc-fascinating as ever. The flirt was the flirt still, 
the gallant priqst replied by a punning complini nt: even in undignified old age; but the days of working 
• Madame, l^uivers [i’uni-ycrt] siccl hien it vos plods.’ mischief were gone by. The ladies saw him depart, 
Or he told ortho wonderful Count of St Genevan, who after a lfief visit, with.(friendly lbelings, but no wish 
contrived to uersuadS the Parisians 8f his immortality for his return. 

on earth, till he died—lie was not dead then—pml Of the sorrow he had once caused—of the shadow 
guest and damsels gravely diseussed the possibility apd the solitariness he had brought on their lives, they 
of prolonging even to infinitude! that life, their own now retained little perception,^ They bad, by their 
portion of wliich was dtstined to drag on'till its light cheerful habits of content, grjewn like the wall-dial, 
and freshness had long perished. What, after such tfiat qnly counts the spuny hoifts; tho shadows glided 
an abbtf and such a magician, was the quiet,Abroad- unnumbered by them. • 

brimmed young* parson of the.'village, wljo coloured In due time, tire beautiful church itnbosomed them,; 
and stammero8,at the slightest approach to a compli-* and tho dial now' tells hours of happiness for a young 
meat; and the country doctor, whole patients died distant kinsman and liis bride, the 1 Ariel aide’ of the 


thin, grqy-ltcnded old gentleman—an aged petit mailrr. 
—instead of tho graceful personage they had knu—-- of 
yore. Walter^ was as bland,' as courteous, "» would- 1 
lie-fascinating as ever. The rfirt was the flirt still, 
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rectory; and probably Merton's‘End will'regain its Cambridge Wriie-'s, which was indited some hundred 
real name once more. _ * and forty yearf ago, by Myles Davies, a Welsh 

Tin! village is not without a haunted,house, of clergyman, whor abandoned his Flintshire parsonage, 

onnrflfl , ,,fe line ito.n +1 .11 3a n eimriilflvilv natnn t ■ > TUi ml nil un.iH 1. > n . . 


thc\eliool-room has, ns she phrasPsit, ‘got used to its |>s one of the sliiVp of lifs native mountains. ' He had 
wayjp so that many little ones still'are taughWhere,/to kern’wisdom from the harshest of nil teachers — 
and things go on much ai«if the ghost were quite ail experience, and was not long in discovering that 
ordina ry j^ iabit.iint of Thyndon--a harmless eeccv- this populous London wa| n very Sahara for a poor 


tricityl'flofng no injuiy to any one. scholar who was fpreed to become the \>awker of his 

Many an ivy-covered cottage, dotted about in' green own books. These books are now very rair$ and are 
or clustering down the single graksy street, known only to the curious British-Museum copy 
forms flic remainder of the village; mid the inmates now before ns, though iurompleUqk considered to be 
of these dwellings arc, as we have F.aid, a primitive 'and a great treasure. The six volumes comprise a his'tory 
old-fashioned people, though they are getting, good of pamphlets and ivimpliletccrs. a. large amount of 
teaching—which threatens to lay the ghost—at the political and religious lore, and some highly intbr«*t- 
villnge-sehool, and are quietly gliding into the superior ing fragments of personal narrative. We value this 
knowledge and some of the iflrts of the present. To literary hotch-potch for the vivid picture it gives us 
those who love that favourite of our youth, Goldsmith's of a mendicant author. ‘The avarice of booksellers, 
Deserted Viilayc, and would’ fain see something of such and the stinginess of iiard-henrted patrons.’ he writes, 
as Auburn was in its bright days, wc recommend a ‘had driven me into a cursed company of door-keeping 
visit to Thyndon. ' herds, to meet tho irrational brutality of those unedu- 

— - - _ ---cated, mischievous animals called footmen, mumpers, 


old-fashioned people, though they are getting, good of pamphlets and ;vin 
teaching—which threatens to lay tho ghost—at the political and religious 
village-school, and are quietly gliding into the superior ing fragments of perse 
knowledge and some of the iflrts of the present. To literary' hotch-potch fo 
those who love that favourite of our youth, Goldsmith’s of a mendicant author. 
Deserted Village, and would* fain see something of such and tho stinginess oNu 
as Auburn was in its bright days, wc recommend a ‘had driven me into a c 
visit to Thyndon. ' herds, to meet tho irrai 


WkJE C E N A S. 

O M.fcf.nas, thou progeny of Tuscan kings, in.tliy 
disconsolate wanderings by the gloomy' Styx, Ihou 
rnnst surely hear tho piteous wail of a thousand poor 


rnnst surely hear tho piteous wail of a thousand poor Wc-Isminn write ode after ode, the Ma'ocnnses of I71fi 
writers, who led lives of penury, and died miserably piire*poetry-$roof: ‘These squeeze-farthing and hoard- 
under the debasing system of patronage which thou' penny ignoramuses,’ us he politely designates them, 
didst inaugurate with such magnificence! Draw thy cither refuse to accept his hooks and odes, or receive 
little hood light about thy ears, to shut out the din them’and omit to pay for them,'retaining the, poor 
of these lialf-starvod students and Grub-street hacks! scholar’s property gratis el ingrntiis. His account of 
Fold that loose and slovenly robe, v.liieh thou didst an’intcrviow with ids grace of Dutch extraction, upon 
whilom wear with an ostentatious simplicity, close whose graceship he had written an elaborate ode, is 


around thee; and let -thy' slaves, tliy musicians, thy 
buffoons, and thy beloved poets encircle thee, or 
perchance these clamorous alludes will wreak their 
vengeance upon thy ghostly person ! 

Father of literary almsgiving, thou didst littleAbjuk 


rather too coarse for modern ears. ‘As I was jogging 
homeward,’ lie observes with pardonable acerbity, ‘ I 
fojind it tr.’fo 'that a great many were called their 
graces, not for any grace or favour they had truly' 
deserved with God or man, but for the same reason 


what a storm thou wort brewing in that lovely tower- of contraries tho', tie Pareto or Destinies wero so 


crowned villa of thine on the Jisquilinc Hill, overlook¬ 
ing the smoke and opulence of flourishing Home, when 
thou didst begin to pamper men of genius with the 


cal Ip L that they spared none, or were not truly' the 
Purcv\ giiia ram /luin-bant.' This play^ upon words 
reiniinl9>^s_of that pathetic. kind of punning which 


flesh of young mules, and wine from tho Calenian Sliakspearosometiuies infl'nduces in his most serious 
prpss! Had you possessed one atom of foresight, you scenes.'*Davie.-., though o^inajily a dull.writer, grow? 
would have perceived the disastrous consequences of eloquent binder the pressure of his nlis/ortiffles. ‘I 
your generous hospitality, and would have aypided can’t choose,’he says, ‘but iWtk’ one observation or 
Betting a fashion which would inevitably bo burlesqued tqvo more upon the various rencontres and adven- 
by y our unworthy successors. ITad you not crowned tures T met witlq all in presenting my bepks to those 
. the_sinootli narrow forehead of Horace with roses. I could anyways hear of that were likely to accept of 
Seroggcn might have found a more dignified head- j them for their own information O’* improvement sake; 
dress than a stocking night-cap. Had you not poured or for the sake of the nbreity of tin* present; or for 
out tiie choicest Caseuban and Falernian at your j the sake of helping a poor scholar; or for the sake of 
luartnicts, some more kindly flnids»tlian Calvert’^ butt- vanity and ostentation, which most people nrc subject 
bcetd-ftfld Parson’s black champagne* might have torfhnt have a mind to appear greaff olf more wealthy' 
regaled the poets of lutes times. Had you not loaded or learned than others. Accordingly/sonic parsons, 
Virgil with favours, we should not have heard of as well as oilier persons, would call arid hollo to raise 


might havO'been spnrod the degradation of petitioning reckoned over ha If-dozen times before tho fntn.1 


answer for, but you were a right good fellow for all be received with^ll the .active amlupnssi^e ceremonial 
that; and were you still in the land of the living, we of mendication and alms-receiving; as if the. books, 
know a deserving though obscure literary gentlenran printing, jmd paper were worth nothing at all, and as 
who would be prom! of youv iileudslii'p, and who if it were the greatest charity for thjmi M touch them 
would be content if? share eyen your sober cups of or let them lie in the house. “For I shall never toad 


ignoble Sabine wiift?,.»nd the </uict pleasures of some them,” says one of the five-slvllimr-piece-ehaps. “ I 
towerless Islingtonian villa, i * have yio time to look it) them,” says another. “ ’Tis 

Our thoughts have been sent vjool-gnthering on, so in/fih money lying'dead or quite lest,” says a grave 
the F.aquiline Hill, by a rare work, entitled Atlienec ' dean. “ My eyes being so lad,” says rabishop, “that 
Briltinnictc, or u Critical History .of the Os-ford and I can scarce rent at all.” “What do you want with 
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me?” savs miotluT. ‘‘Sir, I presen tod you my A theme The sp 

Hiitruiiii'"', being the last part published.” “I don’t ' Of} 

want lawks,” says In;;, ‘-take them Strain; I don't V ul '" 

understand what they. lnean^i “Thd title is very Abo 

plain,” says I, and they are ^rit mostly in English.” Meet n 

However,” says he, “ I ’ll jJVe you a qrown for Both, f '-i'he so 

llioneh they,’ll si girt ly uything to me.” “They stanj [ 
me, sir, in more than llftit out of poeJfet, nnd ’tis for ;i/i And w\ 

lure subsistence I present or sell them; liorf shall 11 A el 

live?” “I ea're not a farthing for that,” says he; * From 1 

“live or die,’tis all one to me.” “Curse my master!” • And 

says Jack; “ "twas but last night he was commending When 

your bottles and your learning tip to the skies, and * Tims t 

now he would- not care ifjou were starving before his * 

eyes; nay, ha often maittis'gatne of your clothes, 
though he thinks you tjio greatest scholar in England. 

I could no more do so,” contjnuttf Jack, “ than hang , ks.it th 

n^self. If I had hut a shilling in the world, I would T° k 

carry it five mile to a poor* author whose books I So soot 

esteemed or read.”’ Well done, Jack! The true -\vi > 

Msrcenas spirit speaks out from beneath thy plush llpr ‘j 

waistcoat, ami puts to shame stgdi miserable pretenders s 

as tliv master 1 

Four Myles Davies! we know not what became of War, w 

him. We wish we could hear of him once more at Hath 

the littli* parsonage of Trcrabbat, but we fej^rA.is ,. For A1 

latter days worv* t#o sad to hjve been forded, *■ ; ’f° 11 

LitJrMura is in leading-strings no longer; tl\ child . Whore 
has outgrown the go-cart*of patronage, and Talks That It 

uljine. Authors have ceased crawling on allf fours,* 
mul walk erect before that greatest of all»Ma'cen*ses» Full in; 

— the public. ‘Is not a patron, my lord, one who ' Cloa 

looks with unconcern on a mail struggling for life in Awailii 

the water, and when he has reached ground, cribnni- *** ® 

hers him with help?’ So wrote brave old Samuel A n “ 

Johnson to his courtly Mrecenas, in that celebrated Lord I; 

letter which Carlyle terms ‘that far-famed Blast of 
Doom, that proclaimed into the ear of Lord Chester- Stray r 

field, and through him to the listening world, tn.it The 

patronage should be no more!’ * , ♦ Butsoi 


'Hie spell of Beauty, in the light 
Of youth’s empyrean glow, 

■\Jfith tresses like the Ibcks of Night * 
About a brow oflsnow.l V jq 

Meet mansion for the queenly guest— 

The suul that reigns in Bega’s breast. 

• 

And who^yi she ?—The abbess’ ward, 

A ehildlof Erin’s’shore; 

From life’s'gay follisS self-debarred 
And higher fain,to soar, t . . 

When mortal Love's immortal leaven 

Tims touched the heart half-wooed to Heaven ! 


ls.it that Ilcaven just vengeance takes 
To lose a bride so fair, w. 

So soon your dream of joy awakes. 

Ye fond-enamoured pair? 

Where sunshine lit the rose-clad bower 
Now shades of sorrow darkly lower. 

War, War’s dread trump, on lull, in dale, 
Hath elhocil back the call 
For Albion’s son3, with sword and mail, 
To meet by Carlisle wafi— 

Whereon the royal banners wave 
That load to freedom, or the grave. 

Full many a chieftain's flashing crest 
Gleams o'er the long array. 

Awaiting there the stern behest 
Of Battle's fateful day 
And statelier than bis proudest peers 
Lord I'VIgar heads the Cumbrian spears. 


LEGEND OF SAINT BEES. 


Haul by the Abbey’s hallowed walls—^, 
The fame of old Saint Bees— * 

The mellowed sunshine flick'ring falls «- 
„ B(.%eath o’erkrchffrg; trees, 

, Aml'glhits iqioy tlic rose-clad bower 
Where Bega sits at noontide hour. 

The falcon pluming on her sloeve 
fiath not her eyes’ dark gleafti ; 

Yet softened now, as tints of eve, 

With holy love they beam: 

She thinks of him who y esternight 
Hud knelt him there his faith Ig plight. 

And uirlfihdt flush of maiden pride 
. Befits her forward dream ; 

The noblest 01110 /by Solway’s side 
Is he, its golden theme 1 4 

What foo can seating wli.y danger daunt. 
Young Edgar, lord of Egncmont? • 

--I'leagno toyvard the mounUiiiwland 
>hc hnnti'r traw’cs his way . 

To were von turrets fronni^hstand ** * 
QfYr his*ancestral sway: 

Beyond the ken o’ the warden tower 
Is stretched his heritage jif power. * 

•No danghter of tho castle-halls * 

From Gaidar to the Tyne, 

But would the race her name recalls 1 
Werq blended with fii* liue-'; V 

)Wt \pm;c and dojvry—ell, arc vain * 

To bieak the spell on Edgar ntiu. 


Stray news of conflict wildly stir 
The lonely maiden’s heart; 

But soon the tidings come to her 
To bid all hope depart : 

That from tho flying Northmen’s track 
The chief who led returned not hack! 


They tell how in the headlong charge 
That broke the Danish horse, 

’Twas lit: swept through the serried niargo 
O'er steed and rider’s corse; 

And with threescore true yeomen’s swords 
Had chased till night the stricken hordes. 

They tell, alas! how that grim night 
Closed round a ’wildered band. 

Where every blazing beacon-light m 
Betrayed a foeman’s hand; 

They tell, how ’mid the watchfircs’ glare, 
Death's grynmer night had gathered tliere^,. 

Farewell, brave lord#f Egncmont! 

No moil, in field or bower, 

•■Thou 'It wave tho sword in battle’s front. 

Or share Love's charmed hour. r * 

FarcwHl! and sacred becthe shade 
Of that lone tomb where thou art jaid! 

The grave of two unaulliodijicarts — 

5 The living, anil the dead 
For nought, O Bega, longer parts 
Thee from the life thou fied! 

Thy. bridal veil that decks thee now 
Hath fluttered witli a viSlStl’s vow t 
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' WASTE. 

A most important inquiry ijiight be instituted, as to 
the proportion of the industry of mankind which 
is misapplied, and of its fruits which is wasted. To 
most people it would be a piece of knowledge of a 
very startling character. If it could be, proved, ns 
the present writer has no doubt it could, that a full 
third of all that istgrown, and all that is nfi.-:jfac- 
tured, of all the results of the hard work, and even of 
the frugality and self-denial, of the British publi#, is 
the same as thrown away, and that, under the 
influence of ignorance, cupidfty, and wilfulness, this ( 
goes on from day to day, and year to year, without 
cessation, some good effect ought surely to follow. 
It is a subject, notwithstanding its importance, 
remarkably little reflected upon—obviously because 
the great bulk of men, e*en of those called educated 
men, do not know what waste is when they see it. 

Without a careful collection of statistics, we can.mt 
of course give conviction as *o the amount of waste 
going on in our country. But something may be 
done nevertheless. It will bo much to impress Outlie 
many what is waste. Whenever, then, two shops arc- 
opened where one might serve j wherever there is a 
glut of manufactures in a particular direction ; wher¬ 
ever anything meets wlmt is called a had market, and 
causes loss to the merchant; wherever a joint-stock 
concern fails to return a fair dividend; wherever a 
merchant is found losing instead of increasing his 
capital; wherever a workman strikes; wherever a trader 
fails; wherever damage anil destruction of property 
' oVuAy kind takes place—there, there, is waste. Con¬ 
sider how much there is of such things in the world, 
and how much, moreover, of almost everybody’s 
iaxirne goes in tilings useless oa half-useful,„unen- 
joyeir or scarcely enjoyed—how nmol? in wlmt is 
positively hurtful, if neft vicious—and you will see 
what an enormous principle is represented by the 

■ f riffd-^ASTi;. ,, 

Tho iiMl wealth cf the world is iu tlio fruits of 
well-applied, labour. The material happiness of the 
world consists in the ( judicious application and use of 
the results of labour. The, measure in vr^iich any 
community labours diligently and to good purpose, 
and judiciously applies and uses tho results of the 
labour for support and innocent jenjoyment, is the 
measure of the success of that community in working 
out the great divine purpose tft to the creature man. 
It may further be said, g wlth equal truth* that 
wherever labour and its fruits are, wasted, there a 
great contravention of that divine purpose takes r 
place, and thence must proceed, as from ail such 
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contraventions only*can* proceed, injury, disappoint¬ 
ment, and suffering. • ** 

We can tell in some largo departments of the 
national economy the amount of waste. Tho national 
debt having been incurred for wrong purposes, its 
annual interest of about twenty-eight millions repre¬ 
sents the portion of the annual results of the national 
industry which goes as waste in consequence of the 
orr\e%f o«r predecessors. Iteckonau^the amount of 
the siyfls for svliieh merchants^ have fall Si during the 


orr\?%f our predecessors. Iteckonau^the amount of 
the siu/s for svliich merchants^ have fall Si during the 
year, rless the total of the assets presented to the 
creditors, and you have the sum of the annual waste 
pncArred til tho nation through the imprudence, 
unskilfulness, and unavoidable mishaps of individual 
traffickers. In the case of a joint-stock company, the 
degree in which its dividends fall below the average 
profits of capital, and the loss sustained by the share¬ 
holders at its winding-up, if that be necessary, repre¬ 
sent the amount that lias been wasted. A great 
bankrupt is simply a great waster. One of the Mac- 
dqnaid 8peejps ,, hns the honour of reflecting that he 
lias wasted a few hundred thousands in a business 
which he conducted as a kind of Ishmaelitish war; 
one if the Waugh^type may have the more flattering 
refll-eVon that lie was clever enough to get similar 
sums o^^her jjcople’s money to t waste on his own 
vanities anfWmisual indulgences. All, however, was 
vqualljPirasti'. The diffentnee between the liabilities 
and the Assets is so muWi goAl property wifflfcd, just 
as mueli so as if it bail been tWown into {he sea* Sup¬ 
pose two hundred pounds to be the sum required on 
an average to bring up a child to manhtwd, spd givo 
him a sound education, it may be a strange considera¬ 
tion to one of the grander eiass of bankrupts^ that 
ho lias been the means of destroying and putting out 
of tiie world wlvit would have sufflcciMor the nurture, 
bodily anil mental, of a fnmily of tffel thousand sons 
and daughters. | , • 

Tlu^ railway enterprises of our" country supply a 
si-jpcrb example of waste. Take the princely Great 
Western qg a specitnen. * It had originally a’line 
of a hundred and eighteen miles, which, being one of 


at one time doingfso at the extratwdinary rate of ten 
pov cent. But, to keep its ground against competitors, 
it lias bech tempted tp make branch and side lines to 
such an extent that its total miltftige is now fpur 
hundred mid 'sixty-six, or nioro than triple. These 
latter lines do not pay, and form so heavy a burden 
on tjjfi main line, as*to have, temporarily at least, 
'depnved A of all profit. We see lwo an outlay 
of twenty-three millions, and a weekly receipt of 
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X:;r,,OfK), yet not a penny of dividend to the share- money losi, and lliat«tlic kiss of one is the loss of all. 
holders, idl r< ceipts being absorbed in working The general belief is that money laid out unprofitably, 
exii. ii is and other charges. If thi^ continues, we or on vice, is «till somewhere—some one, they say, 
mud piononnco Ilmt. twent,'--throe ,millions have lias been benefited by it. Few are aware t,'iat,.>eing the 
hero hi on wasted, for all the real goon, accomplished representative of so much labour, it becomes, when 
for public ends by this railway company niiglii, of' misspent, so much labour lost—that is, so much 
rourse have, been Secured by an outlay which, from ’ money lost. We bate such an opinion of mr kind iy 
its ample return, would have been completely replaced, | to believe that, if there were true instead ol' fa'so 
The other principal railways of the kjiimlutn nrq more views on these a'!,i kindred points, there would lie 
or less in similar case; and the amount of wastes in ."ewer foolish speculations* fewer toul competitions, 
each instance is to lie measured by the degree in ami consequently much Jess waste to_ alllicl and 
which the dividends fall' short of a fair proiit. impoverish the earth. , * 

The total annua! artiste to the nation through --- 

Iliis cause must lio main- mill.oiis. The conti- T -r, r T ,, ,, „ x ,, 

nental railways stand {ft ndng contrast, for they TIIL KILLING P TU N C E S S. _ 

are-generally r,oinuner;itivc. If we searcli for the Wind Catherine 1L had safely deposited the crown 
cause of this, we soon find,thaf continental people of Poland, with the sixteen northern diadems which 
are, in business matters, slow and pedantic as com- the industry and enterprise of her prods ’cssors had 
pared with the English, and'their governments only collected, in the jewel-chamber of the Winter Palace, 
permit a railway to he formed where it is needed, her imperial majesty found it necessary to inquire 
They have few branch-lines, and no eompetitory lines after the revenues of certain domains which had 
whatever. Pa!her oddly, <y^r 4 government afi’eets alw ays been considered its "appendages. In the late 
to be very scrupulous about permitting lines which uncertainties of the Polish throne, they had been 
are not strictly required. But it is all a question of farmed and superintended by so many hands, that 
money. The English government machinery for the the accounts were ill more than ordinary confusion, 
sanctioning of railways can he worked upon by clayer Moreover, Catherine the Great wauled money, and 
pleaders tuid o/.tiVn witnesses), to nlinos^nny issfuir It j^^'Tineess Pres to via Nicola GroJizofi'had offered to 
has oiViy coi'T’tlio Engl/sl. railway sliareltolders. purchase a largo estate of the crown-lands situated 

idilitioiun millions to obtain' parliamentary sanction on the Vistula, in order to build there a southern 
fqr the ruinous waste they desired to connjVit—in resilience for herself and suite in severe winters, 
itself surely a very magnificent amount oS waste.> It The princess was om of the richest subjects in 
maybe said they half-ruin themselves in buying leave] Russia. She owned forest, in Livonia, fishing-towns 
to do so wholly. To all appearance, the impetuous on the White Sea, and mines in Siberia. Her family 
spirit of our countrymen might have boon allowed to were among the oldest of the Russian nobility ; the 
make what railways it pleased, without any worse Hood of the ancient czars flowed in their veins ami 
result Ilian what has arisen, and the seventy millions they claimed as left-handed descent from Ivan the 
might have been spared. lint a true remedy for tiie Terrible.' Her excellence Was accustomed to boast 
evil is only to be found in an enlightenment of the of these honours, though rather in a private \va \, tor 
public mind as to proper objects for the outlay of Catherine had too much trouble in getting the throne 
capital, and a moral castigation of that soil it amongst to tolerate such imperial recollection;,; so the priori ss 
us which is perpetually seeking wealth oy dexterous contented herself with publicly mentioning, who: 
anticipations and out-manieuvrings, and reckless occasion served, that she was of the ical old Mm 
damage toothers, instead of the i.yr course of indus- vite race, uiiiiiinglcd with any Swedish or Gtrmar. 
try. Only look at the policy avowed and acted unon cross. Spiteful people, who had not so p"ie a flock 
by many of this class of companies. To snatch , 1 aflic to boast—and there were many such in Si Petersburg 
out of the tec-ill of some other compare. altjiii'.gh with —said as much might have been guessed from the 
small good result to itselftcompared wkii the loss to Tatar features of her excellency, who, liotwiilistand- 
its neighbour, is the highest point of craft ii. a railn mg, went further in foreign fashions, lollies, and 
way dir'ctoidfe. Is tlfit a'hiiml of work which can luxuries than any of the court. Iler halls, masks, 
ever truly sifeceed, “or deserve to do so? Surely in a and dinners « la J'im,raise, rivalled those of the 
professedly diriatr.in land, it were superfluous (o ask cznriha herself. She kept a Trench milliner in con- 
tlio question; yet to this policy harp the railways of slant occupation in her palace, had three cooks and 
Ilritaiw been reduced hv the very waste they have two huir-dressers duly imported from l'aris every year, 
committed in the starting. that period being as long as nny of them cknilif tie - " 

England 'has happily overcome one source -f waste, induced to remain in the service of her excellency ; 
and a prodigious one, in her liberation of the indus- kept a Trench secretary for conducting her corre- 
trial energies of the people; but Ring,lias another to spondgnee, and talked occasionally of the versea r ",J'e 


to avont tiie weste.produced by unnecessary competi- —lor lioops, false tnur, rouge, am: parenes rcnucreu 
tion. It is not to be expected tlmt moral coni id era- age in those days a matter rather difficult to make 
tions will here avail much; but if it can be shewn out—but it was <*aid that her name-day ha/ 1 ' i>eeli~ 
that the highest wisdom coins 'to the siyne coitclu- celebrated befdvc a stone was laid on the balms of the 
sions as a high morality, we may look for some good Neva, or a Tinland peasant perished in its marshes, 
results.'^f^pw,' a just political economy can never In short, her excellency was older than tiie modern 
sanction twb doing'the d!>rk of omv ir two, outlays capital, yet she bade fair to emplqy, the Trench mil- 
being made f!fr a vork useful to tli*'p!iblic where one liner and her congeners tor many a year to eotne, and 
outlay is enough. Where the principle of competition keep a firm hold of her broad possessions. These had 
passes beyond a fair and reasonable emulation, and come partly by marriage and partly by inheritance; 
goes the length of committing .nurder, science steps the princes- was the heiress of lier family, and, as 
in ■uid tolls us that we,arc abusing a good principle. sometimes happens to noble liflUles, all the rest im- 
To counteract the enormous waste practised in our poverished their estates, and ‘fat into debt through 
mercantile system generally, we must look msinly to vuiu endeavours to eirtufute her splendour. People 
the^supply of a .knowledge now wanting in the \ eople. said she did wonders for them all; brought out their 
It is literally true that we rarely 'meet u so-called i daughters, foumf places for their sons, and kept them 
educated man who knows that motley misspent is | all on their estates, to guard against extravagance; 
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wliilc others sought after the nintive for lucli bene- more fervently after ills admission to the state-coun- 
fnctions, her highness not being the woman to part ciltor’s home. Sophia hud no fortune; her education 
uitif a rouble easily. Her turn for lurid ba^gain-mak- Imd been so nogleeted, that sjie could speak nothing 
ing was\mii»ersaliy acknowledged ; even ,Catherine but ltuas, and sdic now wore patches. But she put 
was well aware of it, for the princess had bought his 'nted waistcoat in Repair, when he could not buy 
crown-lands before; and the inquiry into the Polish ►another, to appear at Jlie embassy; always smiled 
accounts .w«s accordingly instituted. , lien ho c.ime in ; and lie thought V court-^iress would 

Tlie czarina was too well acqmfittted with her faith- Tyiecome her. iAs energy had • been great iu looking 
full subjects to intrust {hat investigation tq their/lor pkiee ami qinpleymcnt nli the way from Prance, 
hands. After the fashifl:* of czars past and future^ now it became tremendous: lie laid siege to the hearts 
she looked .put for a. foreigner worthy of such confide*- of courtiers, and the Inyids of valets, though his 
tial afclfiploymcnt, wd found one in the person of munitions for tho latter kind of warfare t werd growing 
, Count Thienvillc, a young at facin' of the French extremely slender, .and fortune rarely i'a^burs the 
■ jyjnbnssy, and strongly recommended by licit majesty s itupi,. unate. Through *soiye of tliese channels, 
agdnt^ at Versailles. The povvt-p that preside over however, his name caRiVlo tlie J ,.HP|yrial ear, and 
the exigencies of princes seemed to have cut 'out Catherine fixed upqn him ns.the man wanted ft> go 
Gaston do Thienvillc for liis work. The soi^ of a quietly through her JJplish accounts, and make a 
fatmor-genAul, whose good-fortune died with Madame true report of the same. According to northern 


true report of the same. According to northern 

Ollaf-AMX l. n ... n n .. .. J i„..* 1. .1 „„ J*.._ ■ i 1 1 ..l. 


do Pompadour, he had an early acquaintance wilh custom, lie was not trusted so far without a cheek; 

what might be called the,more delicate details of her majesty's private secretary, who bad been 

business. Fortune had given him no estate but his deputed to manage the business, assigned him a 
wits. Nature bad made'him cool, keen, and clear- bumble dependent iof Ills own, named Michal 
beaded, always alive to bis own interest, but true Clozoft; by way of cleric and assistant, 
as steel where bis honour was etfgaged, and as Ciozolf had been a merchant iu his day, and 
ardent as the best of his eountrymcli in e filler love or supplied the court with furs; but liis trade went out 
war. Gaston was not very brilliant nor very hand- of Vision after the French architect heated the 

some, but dettmiufcd to be somebody; and iifN-u-.g : Ileianyge, iw*d nothing thicker taffeta was 

himself unable to fulfil that resolution in France^ lie ; allowed to bTi worn; so Chfzqir gave ujV-.fui'-^elling, 
came to try the northern market, like other wares and, > ( vith liis five sons, Ifung about the outskirts of 
that would not sell at home. There was not a town the palace, living by small quiet jobs, ailtl especially 
from Berlin to St Petersburg in which be had not pit the service of the private secretary, from whom 
looked out for liis fortune in vain; the Uussian capital j they got more promises than pay. If the ex-merchant 
had aflTorded him nothing but the empty title of had been placed as a spy in that low dingy office 
attache, which ho had assumed after waiting three bchiild the admiralty, where the* two worked night 
■weeks in the ambassador’s anteroom, and the hospi- and day at the Polish account-books—for the czarina 
tality of a poor slate-councillor, t* whom he had wa's in haste—he had nothing to report, but that 
brought letters of introduction from a relative iu the i Gaston spared neither pen nor calculation to make 
embassy at Paris. out the subtractions from her majesty’s new revenues, 

This councillor was an old man nobly born, but! which at length were found so considerable, that it 
very poor, liis family bad lost their fortune in j wascxpcctejl there would be two or three villages in 
building a palace to please Peter the Great, and j Siberia peopled by the delinquents. The estate on 
ornament his new city ; throe inundations of .the j tho Vistula was, however, most clear of such encum- 
Neva had successively swept the building away; i branees, the discovery of which fact brought the 
and at length, when their lands and roubles had i pri v lie secretary to ifssure Gaston of her majesty's 
been thus submerged, the noble proprietors were I satisfaction, to pay him five hundred roubles for his 
obliged to take up their residence in the only corner work, jj«eive fifty bade a* his own perquisite 

of the palace which the waters had spared, where they for allowingnim to be employed. Perhaps it was the 
lived with great economy, and quite forgotten by (.probability of imperial favour shilling on the stranger, 
court and czar—limber huts and dirty warehouses ! that induced liis excellency t/ beconu* tjondvscending 
multiplying round them, as that quarter of the .town ( and chatty; diseuss the ope»a, IHiich bad just been 
went out of fashion and grew low. The councillor ( rypcngd ; and tell the news of the <Aty, that the 
considered himself the last of his family; his wife was , Princess Grodizaff intended to purchas^ the Polish 
long dead; and he had but one daughter, Sophia, estate without Melay, and had signified her i.Xention 
whose prospects, as frequently rehearsed by her of taking a poor relative whom nobody knew, named 
father, were to sell the old house, with all it con- i Sophia Petrova, under her protection. In pugming 
tnined, pay the expenses of his funeral, and retire , patronage, Gaston hat! acquired considerable command 
ir-i; 4 the convent of Fasting Sisters, to which the of countenance* and the secretary’s i*nvs made it all 
laditrS of her house had a hereditary right of admis- | requisite. The poor relation wlism'nobody Jtnew was 
sion. The family were distantly related to the Princess j the very girl who had repaired his lacJ waistcoat, qgd 
Grodizoff; but her good graces had been lost by the i smiled "when he came; and a vision lrose b&fore liis 
cgjjncillor thirty years before at a game of cards, and j fancy,*of Sophia declared lieifess of all the princess’s 
' in cote'ieqncnce, Sophia mid her father were left to I possessions, and hinyelf invested with the most noble 
their own resqurces) The old man' had a winter order of St.Nicolas. It was suddenly cut short by an 
asthma, and was seldom in good-humour. The house exclftmation from Cldzoff, who had been industriously 
was poor and cold; Jliey had no servant but a mujik writing in the further corner of the olficg*wfi^beeame 
who was never stf»or when Jic could get anything to ; an assj^nt-ci\jdt, and wof expected neither to talk 
drink. But thcacounciilor welcomed the stranger to nor hear; but'Ae groaned outPoor Sophia’ so 
his stove and table as heartily as if both had been audibly, that Gaston started, and tno secretary 
better furnished; and the stranger was glad to stay looked nymd. The observation must have escaped 
—first, because lie^ould not fine? more* comfortable the honest Russian itnawares; lie cqweral under the 
quarters; and, secondly, because Sophia, one of the secretary’s eye like a naan detected in the act ef a 
prettiest and best* girls in St Petersburg, keijt that flagrant crime. , 

remnant of a palace habitable* by her presence, doiAg ‘ Dy you know the girl ?’ inquired his excellency 
not only all the household work, Jut all the good- witUJfcvident curiosity. « 

humour and cheerfulness for the whole establishment. ■ 1 ,4 xcs, nfy lorck her father*is a state-eouncillor; but 


humour and cheerfulness for the whole establishment. 


dy lorcU her fatherds a state-eouncillor; but 


Gaston ha£ often wished to be rich; but he did so still j very poor. Tirey live in the Moscow quarter, in the ( 
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same street with me, behind St Olga’s Church, your to,tell me som 
excellency. She was tho only person who would silver, when the 


to,tell something,’ said Gaston, producing the 
silver, when their salutations were fairly over. 1 Jlerc 
enter our house when wo had the''fever, of which are four hundred roubles, which shall he yours on the 
my poor wife died'three winters ago.’ / spot, if yqu will tell me plainly why ydti *md “ Poor 

‘ A good girl,’ said the secretary. "No doui'N-Pro-I Sophia” in the offleo three days ago, and what is tho 
valence means to reward heP- by the princess’s kind-] story about the Princess Grodizolf and the ladies of 
ness. It a nohU 1 prospect for her.. You know tlvc j her fumily.’ r *• 

priiicess’has provided for nmrft of her'Temale relatives(' l Clozoli’ was a Rr.s'sian, apd going to be paid fop hi 
in fact, I believe Soph is Petrova *is tlje last of them talc; ke therefore made no prologue, hut that he wa 


doubtless she will be provided for also.’ 

‘ No doubt, your excellency,’ said ClozofT, but the 
looks of both, speakers somehow reversed their wqrds. 
With thi secretary, it waseohl-blooded sarcasm; witli 


tale; ke therefore made no prologue, hut that lie was 
a poor man, and would be*ruined if it over canic to 
the princess’s knowledge that he had t»P>i.:yyeport 
about her highness; on which Gaston assured him 
of his‘absolute safety, mid chinked the four hundred i 


With 111* secretary, it wascohl-blpoded sarcasm; with of his absplutc safety, mid chinked the four hundred 
ClozofT, it was a liussiqgiVrosngnation to the tilings roubles. ’ ^ 

and powers RiafrJie; and’ aift-r a few more observa- ‘Well,’ said ClozqT, ‘since you must be told, it is 
tioiA on the brilliant prospects pf the stato-eouneil- known to all St Petersburg that for the last twenty 
lor’s daughter, wound up jvitl* congratulations to years.the princess lias taken nieces, gran<J-nicces, and 
Gpstun, whose face lie had been attentively studying, cousins of every degree, one after another, to bring out 

i.:„ ...11_ -:.1 „ i» .. .a_ j *1 _• . at.~ i.*. 


‘Well,’ said CIozq'T, ‘since you must be told, it is 
known to all St Petersburg that for the last twenty 


his excellency took his leave. 

The news lie brought was true, however. 


ami provide for. She dressed them in the height of tho 
Gaston fashion; she took them tef all places of entertainment; 


found the old house in a general commotion of glad- she gave them everything f that money could buy, or 
ness and grandeur; tho jirinecss had astonished the girls couhl wish for, hut none of them ever lived a 


whole street by coming there in her calash; a bag year after entering the palace. Seven-and-twenty 
'ofroubles had been left for Sophia’s outfit; the young girls of the; Grodizoff line lie in the vaults of our 
girl’s friends had assembled to advise her what she Lady of Kazan. 1 must say she gave them handsome 
should buy; the mujik had got very drunk funejcp’a; and her highness’s family have scarcely a 

occasion ; andftfttf state-councillor was •So elatcif that dwrgliter left, though it was once the wonder where 
he deCifleJJ/rcfused tjid considerable jJresent’(which husbands would be found for them all. Count Vezkin, 
Gaston dilercd in returnfopliis entertainment. [‘No,’ her nephew, has not one girl out of five. Alexia 
said tiie old man; ‘you have not got much to spard Paulova, her cousin’s widow, sits alone in the house 


had got very drunk ^n/liie funejjp's; and her highness’s family have scarcely a 
councillor was •So elateiP that dwrgliter left, though it was once the wonder where 
! considerable jJresent'(which huplands would be found for them all. Count Vezkin, 
for*ilia entertainment. [‘No,’ her nephew, has not one girl out of five. Alexia 
have not got much to spard Paulova, her cousin’s widow, sits alone in the house 


yet, and my daughter is going to be jfi'ovided *for,i 
taken to court, and made an heiress, perhaps. The 
saints guard my Sophia! I would not part with her, 
after what has happened to so many girls of our 
family; but there is nothing before the poor child 
but the convent of the Fasting Sisters, and that' is 
a poor look-out for one’s only daughter.’ His last 


where she had three daughters to marry; and they 
say her old aunt at Smolcnski has lost her wits long 
ago witli thinking of seven girls who went to the 
GrodizotF palace, one after another, to be made 
heiresses, and followed in the same order to the 
vaults of our Lifiiy of Kazan/ ' 

‘l)id so many deaths nttract no attention? Was 


words tallied so strangely with Clozoff’s groan, .-pul there no inquiry ?’ said Gaston, 
the secretary’s cynical look, that Gaston felt there ‘O yes, there was every inquiry that could bo 
was some Russian meaning in them; hit ended.-opr made about a house of Such high rank,’ said Ciozoff. 
could bring the state-councillor to plainer speaking; ‘Some of them died of strange diseases, which no 
on the contrary, he at once altered his tone, enlarged physician knew. Borne of them met with still stranger 
on the excellences of the princess her liberality to accidents. There was one, I remember, who fell down 
her relations, and the certainty Sophia had of gating stairs in the dark ; another went to the German 
handsomely portioned and well married, if sir.' only spas, and the water disagreed with her. In short, 
pleased her highness. ‘The buying Friends they went by ail manner of ways; and I have heard 

and relations who had not fished the house for years, say that the old aunt’s youngest daughter, who died 
crowded in to^rejoice with father and daughter.' There, very suddenly, had a blue mark round her neck. The 
was goe.k cheef, and cvhn Mating in the old house; princess has taken no girl since, and that is three 
the mtijik said it ncl'cr •had been so much worth while yenrs,ago. People thought she would not try it again, 
to serve tlieift before. Sophia was sorry to leawj liar there was such a whisper. Her highness lamented 


father, and glad to he made a lady; besides, it was sorely over the delicate constitution of her family, 
her boFef slie would see Gaston sometimes at court; and all her friends sympathised with lier; but Hrf* 
but tho Frenchman’s heart misgave him: there was a she is going to have another heiress. That is all I 
dark .background to her promotion, which ho could can tell you; and I would not say as much for a 
not nmkc out. Pumping ClozolT was of no avail; thousand roubles, only to yourself; it is putting my 
the ex-merchant had got his cue, and-would talk of life in- jeopardy’—Sind Clozoli' clutched the Jpi-’f 1A' 


nothing but tlfo-groat good-luck of Sophia Petrova, silver with many additional groans over tho risk he 
aqd how well Hie deserved it. Gaston had begun to was running, an’ an intimsfiion that his son-in-law 
know somethin)!; of the country he was in; there was knew there was money going, and would expect half 
but one way of coming tp a knowledge of the mastery, of it. 1 lad Gaston been possessed of a larger bag,*k»* 
mid being interested as xjoll nj curious, that way could have distributed its contents in ferrp^ig out 

)lO llaiai'ltlinnil tn ♦alfrt tlmnrrll if Sif-iiS + . Ilia z.nSiM fimtlinn nf Ima liLAnnoa’a ,1/vMnaii/i liiafnpir 


■groat good-luck of Sophia Petrova, 


he determined to take, though it cost <liis entire further details’ of her highness’s domestic history, 
exchequer. All the money he" could comnini.d liy As it was, he determined that Sophia should not go 
this tiuhjii^iouhted+o four hundred roubles. Armed to the palace without him. Her father was now 
with this sum, lie sought It common Ata-aliojy which restored t.i favour; and, the worthy stato-eouneil lor 
Clozoli’ was accuVomcd to frequot.fc when he had looked rather astonished next day widen his prosper- 
nothing better to do, because it wi>3 kept by bis own ous guest, fresh from a court employment, presented 
son-in-law, and had very little custom. Tlw* old man hipisclf with a very long face—a penitent declaration 
could fortunately, speak French,"and was very proud that he had’lost all his money«e£ the gaming-table, 
of Hint accomplishment; as none of his neighbours in and an earnest request that lie vjould get him the 
the Moscow quarter pmlerstood it. It gave Gaston humblest post in tho princess’s Cervico. There was a 
ftn opportunity of dealing witji him privately,(where liBeral bestowment of soutid rebuke and sage admoni- 
lie found hint alpne in the back-room of the teaVjhop, ition. The councilor smoked two full pipes in its 
sitting as close as he couhl to the store. *’ ' V delivery, though he admitted there was some apology 

‘ Clozoli, you are a prudent man, atod I want you j for Gaston, considering that ho was neither a Russian 
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nor brought up in tlio Greek Church. Al to a ppst richly dressed, attended by waiting-women and pages, 
ip t^c princess’s household, there was none vacant keeping well in. tninil the charge against recognition, 
just them but that of seeoud-valct, winch scould not yet now and tlgfti looking qa if shg had not forgotten 
be tiiougs^ dC for a man iff liis quality; but Gaston him, too. \ 


was welcome to stay in his houso till something 
turned up: ho would bo lonely now without Sophia, 
and wanted somebody to help in the reformation of 
the inujik, which he intended to tygin without delay. 
CaiHon made all suitable acknowledgments for his^ 
hospitable ofl'er, hinted fiSi own unfitness to assist in' 
the revision gf the mujikis morals, and added in 
ponifimtial tone, that lie considered the post of second- 


It was marvellous that pie poor girl’s head whs uot 
iTurncd by hemsudden tiliusitum from the old house 
L^itii all the wohJc to do, the fpujik to keqp ip order, 
«*nd thejstate-conncillorIn good temper; hut Sophia 
'kept her balance, ;fnd seemed to nialfo lier footing 
sure. At the end of the first month, the princess 
was boasting of the accomplishments her joimg 
protegee hail acquired from tlje half-score ot* musters 
and mistresses retained for that purpose. Before a 
second had expired, all jTj-y .highness's' circle voted 


councillor to seo that mademoiselle, his daughter, did nopiu.i brilliant; and with a Freupivaiws.perception 
not recognise him in the Grodizoff palace. The *ohl of such matters, the second-valet at length discovered 
man was much edified by the present humili^r and that Feodor Basclovk-h, sme of the Orloff family, was 
future prosfScots of his young friend. The second- about to offer his hand and fortune, lands 'jusd 
valet’s place was speedily obtained. Sophia was duly peasants, at the shrine of her charms, 
warned to know nothing cf the new servant; and That was a discovery for which he had not bar- 
under the name of Jacques Jo Noir, Gaston entered gained; hut common report soon assured him of its 
on his humble duties. * reality. The wealth *a*d rank of young Baselovich 

TIic office of second-valet was not asinecure in the would have made him a welcome suitor to the best 
lusehold of her excellency. I.ikc most of the great families of St Petersburg. Like most of his line, ho 
lies of that age, half the duties oflier touet, and all was tall and handsome. The princess openly favoured 


household of her excellency. Like most of the great 
ladies of that age, half the duties oflier touet, and all 


her confidential errands, were done by the geiP’emen lii&WiJ, the state-councillor concurred in the back- 
of the chamber, which courtly term included - ground^he vVj expected to # oc(nipyr*jA"\ everybody 
above-mentioned Jacques and liis commander , t ail agreed* that flic brid-’-elt'ct must'ho we'i J . inclined 


Italian, named Paulo, wlio had been first-valet ever if slip were in her senses.* Gaston had observed her 


since the princess became a widow. Paulo did 
nothing but cat spiced macnloni and prepare it for 
himself in a private kitchen, which lie had constructed 


jbokiug absent and thoughtful, as if balancing somc- 
/biil*g in lier mind. Was it for this he had become a 
second-valet, answered Russian bells, and abstained 


behind liis suit of apartments. He also kept the from .kicking Paulo? The thought was sufficient to 
keys of her highness's slice-room, anil all the other send a loss sensitive subject upuA the road to self- 
rooms in which the treasures of her wardrobe were destruction. Gaston was nearing the borders of that 


laid up, and a very strict eye over tfte seconil-valct, 
w ho w as expected never to go out but when sent on 


romantic land one evening late in the St Petersburg 
winter, when the princess had given her last ball 


an errand—then to make no delay in returning; to befpre Lenf. From a corner in the picture-gallery, 


attend the bells of the princess, her three ladies in¬ 
waiting, her two hair-dressots, lier secretary, and, 


where lie stood as if in waiting, he could see through 
tiig dpon de#rs*of the hall-room Sophia dancing tho 


chief of all, Paulo, who liberally scolded him when minuet da la m nr with the young scion of the Orloff 


there was an opportunity. Of these rites and duties 
the soi-distmt Jacques had a full allowance. The 


line. The lady was gay with frills of Flanders lace 
mid pendents of prarh tho gentleman was grand in 


liu nui-utsimi .jacques nau a mu allowance. me aim jieiiuciiis 01 [•Mil ' mu gentleman was grailu ill 
eight hells rang him up at all hours. The ringers sent his triform as a colonel of hussars. A consciousness 
him to every corner of St Petersburg in all weathers, of tlic.v approaching alliance seemed tt^ pervade this 
and no city in F.urope enjoys such a variety of the comp,vw'ut^e jsAieess smjled graeiously on the pair: 
undoubtedly bad. lie ate with the serfs, he slept it was afterwards remembered that lier highness said 
above the horses. The housekeeper had to get she liojfed Providence westfd permit lier, to send one 

_ c ___ __ !ii. 1 •_ 1 _ i_ _ CL _si.* n.... _ V _ i/~i M*. .0 . 


at him for having white hands and expecting washed sex, when Pnult/s bell recalled him tojiis humble 
.It was not a congenial life for a young man duties. He was received at tho foot of the haca* stairs 
fond of elegance, and nnxious to be somebody; but with the usual volley of names. A carrier from the 
Gaston kept his post for almost six months, with a south had just arrived, bringing, among sundry pack- 
solf-devotiou and endurance of n Jesuit missionary; ages of less v^lue, two small enses of polished ebony, 
ycV'siot the smallest thread of tihe Grpdizoff -secret which Gaston a»as commanded to plaep on the toilets 
could’he unravel. If Paulo had any good graces to of their owners—one was addressed’hi the .princess, 
be gained, they were bejond the rencli of liis Gallic and the other to Mademoiselle Petrova. Bath w«*c 
subordinate. All the French servants were qew, and labelled ‘ l'can d'or' and Gastqn’s Versailles education 
i could tell nothing. The secretary, though gracious made Aim acquainted at leasUwith the repute of that 
to a <?b '’ifryman, hail been long in Russia, and spoke article. In it the rn>ik and fashion of those days.put 
little except in pruise'of his employer. * All the maids faith as a specific against all their dreaded ills, the 
were Russians from the princess's estates, and all loss of spirits, the .decay of charms, npd a t.ljpiisaml 
Gaston’s efforts failed to make an impression on any other evils quite as' serious. Its composition was 
of their hearts. ‘.Tic errand* they sent hit* were of kept a pssfoum’Wcret by the manufactujing chemists, 
the most commonplace and overt description; indeed. It was believed wf be made only'ift Par^s somewhere 
there was nothing strange about the palace but that abqut tho Sorbonne, and if not extracted from the 
inexplicable tale. Like other grept Russian houses precious metal, it cost nearly its weight in gold; to 
of the period, its chief apartments were* all magui- the vulgar eye, however, there was .nothilig remark- 
ficence, its inferior.orfs given* up to dirt and squalor, able about if but a clear tasteless fluid, thicker than 
There was n constantfcucccssiqn of festivities, and no common water, which, according to the invariable 
lack of card-tables, at which he got an occasional directUm on the label, was to be drunk up the 
view of the princess, conspicuous by4he magnitude of, .monj/it it^was opened? '» 

her hoop, her diamonds, and lier immovable face of * Itwns a long iny up to tile drcssing*rooms of the 
the north. Sometimes, too, he caught sight of Sophia, princess and her protegee: they were situated in tho 
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enstern wing of tho palace, ant! at the opposite ends unscrupulous lady, who is still remembered in the 
of a long corridor. As Gnston went up with the cases traditional gossip of St Petersburg by the equipjcnJ 
anil his lantern info tbe (furkness anif silence of the title of‘The Killing Princess.' . 

upper floors, which the soundflt'jf the festival scarcely . * / 

readied, strange thoughts came over liiih. Why were : ~ 

the cases so distinctly addretsed, and forwarded from' TIIE NEW GOLD-DIGGINGS. 

Paris ? Was he carrying to Sophia^ toilet a past* 

port to tlie vaults of our I.aliy of Kazan ? ^.‘erlwps^ * ^.mrst article. 

she meant to i\iarry young Baseldvich.? Well, she had ^rn.issiiir.Y enough, it was Reserved for the middle 

made him no promise, and he would disappoint the 0 f the nineteenth -centurf, the period fruitful in 


_ FIRST ARTICLE. 


hun£ with rose-coloured damask,.the cards of address fLat one is puzzled to say what people were about 
were removed, skilfully transferred so as to leave no that t f ey never made these notable discoveries before, 
trued of tampering, and the exchanged cases deposited The circumstance, we think, shews that, after all, our 
on each lady’s toilet. _ . knowledge of the earth’s surface is still exceedingly 

The ball was not over till five in tho morning. Her p or anything we can tell, there may 

highness and the whole household retired soon after. . . _ ' 

There were yet some hours Mhthe breaking of the J'°. L be , Mn , otll « pl^es, abounding in unheard-of 
Russian day, but it was long till Gaston slept; his attic «>meral wealth, which is destined to alter the tenor 
above the horses had never seemed so full of moaning of commercial transactions, and to work extraordinary 
wind and creaking rafters; and when he did sleep at changes in matterS of social concern, 
last, it was to dream that lie was following typtflVs As/irgards tbe last of the gold Jisi 
funeral arm-uf-iirfu with Ol/zoff, who J’ehearaeK to eSifclaim little credit for penetratioi 
him the whole history, ol (lyJ seven-and’-twent\ girls T hc» discovery was at first treated 
as they went. Suddenly, h.3 slumbers were brolim by Douglas, governor of Va 

abound ot loud and mingled cries. It was broad day, " ’ h 


As/ugards tbe last of the gold discoveries, England 
dfBTclaim little credit for penetration or promptitude. 
The# discovery was at first treated with' due ollicial 
reserve. Douglas, governor of Vancouver’s Island, 


anuuisu ui iwuu niiu iiiiutrivu staves. u*««« 1 } I ^ /» > ■ 1 , n ./i , T , , 

but the whole palace seemed to lie turning npfidev writes on t lc l of April ISuC to Lnbouchere, as 

* .... r i-a ii.« r<^i-..j. i.t. . a i i i 


_he turJling upfidcV 1 u ‘ •-1 

down; there were hurrying feet and wild lamenta- head of the Colonial department, that gold was found 
tions, for her Siberian maid, the oldest and most within 1 British territory on the Upper Columbia, 


favoured, who niwilys drew the princess’s curtains, 
bad found her highness seated at her toilet, as the 
maids had left her duly dressed for the night in fier 
satin pinner and lace lappets, but stone-dead, and 
nothing to account for the fact — only an emgty 
phial, labelled ‘ I’eau d'or,' lay on the carpet at her 
feet. * I 1 

There was a great gathering of her highness’s 
family, and a strict investigation commenced, but 


and that he is, moreover, of opinion that valuable 
gold-deposits will be found in many otlier parts of 
that country.’ The dry reply which ensues is fol¬ 
lowed by a correspondence which gradually increases 
in interest; but only by means of parliamentary 
reports and public rumeurs does the great discovery 
become finally known in the summer of 1853, when 
suddenly the whole world is in a blaze on the subject, 


not proceeded with; for the t sanr> day a stranger and from all parts—California, in particular—there is 
presented himself at the gate of the Herm/tage, n rusb to the almost unknown territory, which has 
craving an apdienee of liar majesty’s private/secre- h;thorto bccn lldd a8 | itt i e clso than hunting-ground 
tary, by whom lie was conducted thf^yr .J of the !lnll cortain fur-trading companies, 

secret corridors to the imperial closet. lie was seen _ . 

to leave the palace within ifiUiour; immediately after In loukl "« at an >' recently constructed map of this 
tlio GrfwizotJ - ‘family J^ceivfed certain intimations, P art °f t* ie western hemisphere, we see, yet fail 


tlio Grtaizotf ‘family fcceivfed certain intimations, 
according to which*“it was publicly announced that 
the princess ltad died from a stroke of apoplexy p thart 
Sophia Pctiyiva was heiress of her •Finland estates; 


In looking at any recently constructed map of this 
part of the western hemisphere, we see, yet fail 
adequately to realise in imagination, the vastness of 
the stretch of territory belonging to the British 
crown, amounting as it does to onc-lialf of the 


that tllE rest of tho property should pass to the male cont ft,cnt of North America. The more western iffiT 
heirs ; but t whoever tho young lady married, must northor)y portion of tllis extel ,sive c ountry, receiving 
take dtlio name anti arms of Grodizoft. Alior her .. * z . , , ... . t * 

highness had been laid with becoming.pomp beside * ts narae from an mlanrl sea m fts centre-Hudson’s 
hor twenty-sevfin protegees, the fashionables of St which nvgl-t be dropped, withoutJnoOh*’ 

Petersburg mourned over the shutting-up of her moding it, tne island of Great Britain—has, As is 
painco {jpr some time; but it was opened again, well known, be i held chiefly by the Hudson’s 
though with seduced pplendour; for Sophia, the Bay Company, an English joint-stock concern of 
heiress, married a Fresch nobleman, who appeared ]„„g standing, tljat has its head-quarters in.LCn- 
at epurt as the Marquis «de Il’ienville, sent on a don and w ith,which, about forty years agf,, a rival 
secret en.bassy irom Versailles, l ie princ.ss s papers undcrt . lW called the Nort n-west' Company, was 
and nil the water of gold winch could be found were • 11 ®\ . , y J 

a. _ . oiifuiooufiilltr iniinrnrwaraci l .lorlro fanfnrs lmirorranra 


were tlio titla-deedi ‘of the newly pfifehased estate on 
the Vistula, which once more reverted to the crow,n; 
and also a prediction, written in the old Slavonic 
language of'Rusaia, by one who‘called himself Vlaile- 
mef of Kioff. aettine forth that her hiefmess would 


wilderness, and acquainted with the principal rivers 
communicating wi/.li the Pacific, might be supposed 
in their searches to have long occfnow seen the glitter 


mer of Kioff, setting forth that lifer higfmess would of go i den nuggets; yet,‘ as if fate had settled it other- 
never die except by a«girl of her family, who should . . , * ! V.! _Jf of ..ii ftvPT1 f a +lleiir 

inherit her wealth. All inquiries failed to dteeover , W8C > S “ ch w ' a9 not thu 5f 8 ®, ; “ a * e ™?*'*• lf th ,f 

either tlm prophet or the chemist with ,wlio)t her J. knPW tliat there jvas gold, the fact was not generally 
highness had dealt; nor Aid time or fiance throw any*j communicated, nnd it became known only by casual cir- 
further lipjit on the doings of that smgular and most cumstances. Governor Douglas's first communication 
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Jo the Colonial Office, in August 1856, appears to fiave the new head yf the Colonial Office. ‘ I have,’ said he, 
been tlm result of a report obtained^front Mr Angus ‘to communigate for the information of tho governor 
M‘Denial, tf clerk ill charge of Fort Colville, one of and committee that t]*nteam»vessel Commodore arrived 
the Company’s trading-posts in-the Upper Columbia « PW» SStjunstant, direct from San Fran- 

.ai^, «*«., .0 = 

had begun to dig and look to» ^ld-dust, and word Kold _ mineg of tbc intl . rloi , 'About <00 * f ftese men 
eafning daily as much ai from L.2 to L.S each man. werchTnded orj tin? same day, and, with the exception 
Finding its way, in thS -course ,of trade, to Victoria, of a few who left yesterday for Fraser River, are now 
the capital pf Vaneouvci’s Island, the gold excited engaged in purchasing canoes, and making arrnnge- 
sonle commotion; tind persons began to migrate, for ments for continuing then- Journey bjj Frtlser River 
the purpose of mining, from adjacent parts* of the ' n “? , ' 1L ‘ Conteau country. They all appear to bo 


the 49 th degree of north latitude, falls the Fraser force anmJ), and many temptations to excess in the 

an important navigable river, which receives a "Y* *mk,yet ^ "T remarkably quiet and 
f. , orderly, and tliero lias not been a single committal for 

■ r ot feeders; the ujuef °i tlios* being l u noting or drunkenness sineo their arrival here. Tlio 
pson -River, which joins it on its left bank about l^jr'Jjants and general dealers of Victoria are rejoicing 


the purpose of mining, from adjacent parts of the ,ni ~ Tllc yeuiouu country. Iney all appear to bo 
•Waited States, although the Indians, who had .an provided uith and there seems to 

towards the intruders. The spots alleged to be most aboHt an cqua , n , ¥nbw of Americans, and the rest 
prolific of-'gold lay from one to two hundred miles nre Germans. Frenchmen, and Italians. ThonjJl^oiir 
inland from the narrow channel called the Gulf of little town was crowded to excess with this sudden 
Georgia, which separates .Vancouver’s Island from influx of people, ami there was a temporary scarcity 
tho mainland. Tnto this channel, at Fort Langley, of food and dearth of house-accommodation, the police 
about the 49 th degree of north latitude, falls tho Fraser ‘‘ jrce small, and many temptations to excess in the 

Iliver, an important navigable river, which receives a "Y* *mk,yet ^ "T rmnarkr.hly quiet and 
. .. f. , .i , . « i ■ orderly, and tnoro has not been a single committal for 

number ot leeders ; the cjuef ol these being tic rioting or drunkenness since their arrival here. The 
ihonipson River, which joins it on its left bank about i.syvj^ants and general dealers of Victoria are rejoicing 
the 50th degree. *Dn these rivers, gold was said fo 'inVia; increase of wealth and biftMeps produced by 
exist at various places in sufficient abundance to the arrival df so large ajioify of people h. fhd ’colony, 
arouse the keenest spirit of adventure, and wo caji and are strongly in fartiur of making this place a 
therefore fancy the excitement which prevailed soon stopping-point between San Francisco and the 
after the reality of the discoveries was put beyom/ fl^d-ininos, which, so far as respects the pros- 

«>•; *«?*<• co T po„ tot of ^»ilt 

the Atwi ) orh lubune , tbc first skilled miner who tho*miners would make purchases, and spend a great 
worked oil Fraser River was a Scotchman named deal of money ; the value of property would lie vastly 
Adams. He liappcnod to be travelling in this part of enhanced, while the sale of public land and the colon- 
tho Hudson’s Bay territory early last year, on his way isation of the country would bo greatly promoted, 
to see some relatives, and lie stopped at one of the interests of the empire, if 1 may use the term, 
trading-posts, where he met an old acquaintance may not, however, be improved to tho same extent l.y 

named Maclean, who told l.iin that the Indians living ‘' T ‘«n, whose sympathies 

T a i->- i i i i ■ ■ nix**, are decidodly auti-IJritiili. From that point of. view 

on Fraser River had been bringing gold-dust, to the tlie que8t i (m assumes an alarming aspect, and leads us 
post to trade with, saving they had dug it on the to doubt the poljfy of permitting foreigner^ to enter 
river-bank. This statement was listened to by the (British territory ad libitum, without taking the 


Adams with greedy cars, and his resolution was soon 
taken to examine into the matter for himself. He 
had been a miner in California, and knew how to go to 
work. He accordingly provided himself with a pick, 


oafliW allegiance, and otherwise giving security to 
the kvStTj^njve* of the couiftry. In the meantime, 
the people who have gon8 into the interior will meet 
with Riuumerable difficulties of route iq their progress 


iyuuv. lie iiccuiuiu^iy muiiuuu miiiscu wiui a ineit, . , - , . , V, ,, .. __- . 

i„„. .. , ... !. towards the mines, both worn the r.atcfW? of the 

shoiLl, and lar B e tin-pan, and w ent to the dwelling of C0lmtry alul tlle dangerou^tate of the rivert. The 

a family of Indians who had been in the liJbit of diggings on Fraser and Thompson Rivers 

bringing gold and gold-dust to the post. He found Jirc also nt present, and will conlinng, Hooded for 
the squaws engaged in washing for gold witli baskets, many month# to come; there is, moreover, •a great 
and from appearances, was satisfied that ho was in scarcity of food in the gold-districts; that those 
ricli diggings. He returned to the post, made a united causes will, in afl jirobability, compel many of 
rocker, purchased some provisions, went back to the the ill-provided adventurers to beat a retreat, and for 
•.V.ggings, hired a couple of Indmns to help him, and tho time to selinquish the enterprise. Tho licence- 
worked industriously for three months? in which time system lias not been yet carried tnto effect, and it 
he realised upwards of a thousand dollars. Becoming will bo difficult to bring it into a general operation, 
tired of living away from white society, ho went down It lias since occurred to mo that by levying an import- 
t» l'uget Sound—an inlet diverging into Washington duijr on goods, the gold-cfjstricts might be taxed 
terrh-w^r from tho Gulf of Georgia—and there told tb any desirable extent, without clamour or exciting 
his story to some American sailors, wtio returned with discontent among the people; an object which might be 
him to the diggings on Fraser River, and by them effected at a moderafo expense, by means of ajjiistorns- 
the search for gold jvas prosecuted with considerable station on Fraser Rifer, and another at th^Tomt where 
success. In this *way, reports concerning the diggings the rsqi froiiVtlic Columbia strikes the ford of tho 
spread abroad ;/he inhabitants of Victoria, and finally O’Kanagan Riv&, those being the snly tpo commercial 
of San Francisco, caught np the marvellous intelli- avenues of the Couteau country. I shall soon address 
genee, and in the early part of the present year, a jun her Majesty’s government on tho subjects referred to 
to the new digging^ had commenced. • in this communicafton, and it is Also Iny intention 

The arrival at Yictoria.bf steamers from San to represent how seriou^Jy tho peace of the country 
Francisco, liringflig4a host of American adventurers may be endangered by tho prcienco of so many people 
on their way tfrtho new* Dorado, appears to hive wandering over the t interior in a vagrant state, 
somewhat alarmed Governor Douglas. Under data esnfeiall.j in the eveiTt of the diggii)g8 proving unre- 
Apri! 27,1858, he wrote on the subject to the governor mtuierative, aitf the minels being, as an inevitable 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by whom tho com- consequence, reduced to poverty, and destitute of the 
munication was handed to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, comqion necessaries of life. Wo have this moment 
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been informed of tlio arrival of the I’aciflc r.iaij- 
steamer Columbia , at l’ort Townsend, t with eighty 
passengers from Sail Francisw*twho are also bound 
for the Oouteau gold-districtqnil we observe by the 
latest Sau Francisco papers tfi&t several /fiber vessels 
are advertised.for thd biuivb destination.’ 

About the'same time, 'll! a tetter to the secretary 
of the Hudsonis Bay tympany, Governor Dbuglas 
says: ‘The tidiiigs from the gold-district are of the 
most flattering description, bpt are not supported by 
a large return of gold-dust. lYlr Simpson reports that 
gold is fodnd in more or has abundance on every pifrt 
of Fraser fliver, from Fojt Yule to 'the Forks; hut I 
presume thoso laggings canflSTTbe very productive, or 
there‘would liava been a Jarger return of gold. Chief- 
trader Yale reports that purtjes gre proceeding up 
Fraujr liiver towards the gold-diggings almost every 
day/ Subsequent communications in the Blue-book 
whence we make these extracts shew that the flocking 
of Americans to the now diggings continued to excite 
serious apprehensions; but in /,lv?sc fears the home 
authorities did not participate; nor would the people 
of the United Kingdom sanction any plan to exclude 
foreigners from settling among, and working the mines 
within a British territory. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
.July, the eoloniijj"a&retary, now roused ty*tlie imputt- 
nnce of'the discoveries, wAfie to Mr Dou'las, stating 
that her Majesty's government, while determined on 
preserving the rights both of government and commerce 
which belong to this country, and while having it in 
contemplation to furnish such a force as will preserve 
law and order, declare it to be ‘no part of their policy 
to exclude Americano and other foreigners from the 
gold-fields. On the contrary, the governor is dis¬ 
tinctly instructed to oppose no obstacle whatever to 
their resort thither for the purpose of digging in 
those fields, so long as they submit themselves, in 
common with the subjects of her Majesty, to the rceog^ 
liition of her authority, and conform toMu^li rules, of 
police as it may be thought proper to establish.* 
Douglas is further instructed to exercise caution and 
delicacy in dealing with those manifqld cases of inter¬ 
national relationship and feeling 'which are certain fo 
arise. By these concessions, the liberal policy ojjthe 
Americans in lrcely.adtrbuing BritiskwaubjccJe to a 
participation in the mineral* wealth of cSufornia is 
gracefully reciprocated, and, *k>ng with other explana¬ 
tions on tki subject, havcffieeirveccived in a becoming 
inanner'by the' citizeits ofXhe United States. 

It being neclssary, in the strange position of affyirs, 
which had evolved, to adopt measure* for governing 
the cousstry of the new diggings as a free crown- 
colony, the subject, as newspaper readers know, was 
lately Jbrought before parliament; the result being 
that a distinct colony was formed with a constitution 
to last for five years. And here we rut? be allowed 
to express surprise at-the paucity of invention whiq]i 
froqi, first to last lins been demonstrated in giving "a 
name to this portion of British America. At first, 
when the matter came before parliament, the appella¬ 
tion of Hew Caledonia was fixed upon—a name not 
only bad in itself, as every tfamp cmbraeing.the word 
neiu is acknowledged to be, but bad as being a repeti¬ 
tion of fthrs&tlo given to an island in the Pacific 
which was lately settled by the Frentfj. Dropping 
Now Caledoniif, thq Colonial Office *£t length fixed 
on British Columbia, which is about os clumsy 
as its predecessor, and will no doubt liaife after¬ 
wards to, be •abandoned for something shorter and 
more pointed. British v Columbia, as it«seems we 
muBt call it, is legally defined to compriso ‘all 
such territories within the dominion of her Majesty 
ns .are bounded the south fiy the frontier otythe 
United States pf Americas to the cast by the water¬ 
shed between the streams which flow\sto the Pacific 
Ocean and those which flow into the, Atlantic and 


Icy 6ecans, to the north by the fifith parallel of north 
latitude, and to <lie west by the Pacific Ocean ; rind* 
shall include Queen Charlotte’s Island a»d aft other 
islands adjacent, excepting Vancouver’s Islatm ’—this 
^ist being a settlement of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
according to a special grant which expires-a year or 
.two hence. The frontier of the United States being 
on tlie 4y th parallel of nortlflatitudc, the new colony 
ot British Columbia, lies wthin ten degrees from 
noigli to south, and so far, may bo described as a 
block of 200,000 square miles stretching westward 
from the Itocky Mountains to the shores of the 
Pacific.* *■ . 

In making regular settlements in Vaneouyc/s*^ 
Island, the Hudson’s BSiy Company engaged fo dispose 
of crown-lands to immigrants; and thus Victoria has 
latterly'increased in size and population. Extending 
gradually as a resort for traders, it experienced an 
extraordinary accession of inhabitants, and land in its 
environs came rapidly into demand as soon as the 
tide of gold-seekers fairly set 'in. The accounts of its 
sales of town-lots remind us of similar nflairs in San 
Francisco and Melbourne. The land-office is beset 
from early lAorning, and.such was the amount of 
husiuessjilom! that there were not means for making 
oqttitles fast enough. *' 

The following letter from Victoria, dated Juue 20, 
appeals in the ,Suu Francisco Bulletin: ‘There are two 
•beautiful harbours here; the lesser one is where the 
tfity of Victoria has been ioumienced, and three miles 
ro the north-west of Esquimalt Bay, where the largest 
silips in the world may safely enter and lie. This 
harbour, however, will admit ships drawing sixteen 
feet of water at low tide; and such boats us the 
Pacific, Commotio*i, or Columbia, may come readily to 
the town. Victoria has been® the fort and principal 
trading-post of the Hudson’s Bay Company for a 
number of years, and a careful examination of the 
geography of the country at once shews their wisdom 
and foresight. The site of the town is beautiful, 
rising gently from the banks of the harbour, extending 
back and spreading out into a plateau, forming a 
beautiful site for a city. Already buildings have 
been commenced to accommodate the rush of people. 
Stores go up as fast as the material can be furnished. 

‘The people here had not anticipated so sudden an 
■ influx of population, and consequently no preparation 
in the way of lumber for buildings, or provisions for 
tlie people had been prepared, so these things arc 
now scarce and very high. The supply of provisions 
was so small—people were coming from many points 
around the Sound, daily increasing the numbers—that — 
several small vessels were despatched to Bellingham 
Bay, and forthwith cargoes of their surplus supplies 
were brought in; and witii them, within the two 
weeks past, some eighteen traders and merchants have*, 
changed their places from that point, bought lots, and 
commenced the sple of their <goods here. Arrange¬ 
ments arc already perfected to send the steamers 
Surprise and Sea-bird up Fraser liiver to Fort Hope. 
Three trips have ‘already been made. The.--time 

occupied is threi days, up and toack., The'river— 
which interested scribblers for paper-towns have 
represented as a wild mountain-tqrrent— is beautiful, 
and its navigation net- only practicable, but perfectly 

* The governor appointed to this new and hopeful colony is, 
we tylieve, Colonel 1(. C. Moody, R.E., at present commanding 
the Royal Engineers Id Scotland, in which capacity he lias 
conducted the structural alterations*^ Edinburgh Castlo. 
Both as regards accomplishments ondageqfrsl experience, no 
ono could better fill this Important pom. Colonel Moody was 
for/fcerly lieutenant-governor o%the Falkland Islands, which he 
with a party of his corps prepared for colonisotlon, between 
(HI and 1848. According to the newspapers, the gallant 
colonel will shortly proceed to assume the duties of the now 
government, embarking at Southampton, and proceeding to 
tlio colony rid Chagres and Panama. 
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easy and safe. As to the extent and richness of 'the its .way thither, and not a little of it be spent with a 
miifts of Fraser River, abundant evidence is on every recklessness according to the ordinary improvident 
side heft to Drove the truMi of the extravagant stories habits of gold-Qiggers.^i • • 

X 1 - a .11. .1 r 1.! *1. ~ .1 . . . 


before rellited. I have talked freely with a number —:—j-,-.:_:_ 

of tny friends who have worked'on the river-banks, L ,u,. „ . * • 

and have .exhibited to tne hundreds of ounces of W 11 Lis W A S' A SC y O l) L -B O Y. 
the dust collected there before tin waters commenced ' .TVeli. do I remember those*delicious lfttlf-’holidays 
to*ise.’ * * 'at scltpcS, when we started off in groups to spend the 

Another writer in thcigme paper says of Victoria: afternoon among the hills, ortiy the ri tor-side. With 
‘This place improves on mo on acquaintance. Tlirge arms twined round one another's necks, in school-boy 
is plenty of fish injthc bay ; both large and small are fashion—my group consisting ot three swoan chums 
caught from the bridge. There is a great variety of besides myself, and our cxact’dostinatirih kept as an 
Lplcasant walks in the neighbourhood. We vent about impo> .nt secret frtnn tls* other groups—tVould wo 


used a great deal in town for the streets, fh.d in happy song in the hedgerows, how instantly were our 
gardens for walks, and wherever there is much travel, deliberations stopped, nnd our curiosity raised* to 
‘ In two minutes’ walk from the fort, you are in the discover the nest: the nest found, how eager to hear 
fields, and the grounds are covered with ripe straw- the report—eggs or young. We were all natu- 
berries and blackberries. .The wild rosc-busbcs are in ralisls in our own sjjegial ways: one bad a penchant 
full bloom. There is an abundance of young oaks, for beetles; another for moths: a third was ever on 
aspen, and other shrubs, on up to the*big old oak and the f/ni nice for birds’ eggs; while a fourth, perhaps, 
lofty pine. The ground is yot a clead-ltVel, but just kept a heterogeneous collection of caterpillars, to sen 
even enough to make it pretty, and the brush and wtyit they would turn to. Caterpillur-eoUpcting, I 
trees are so thick that it is pleasant walking amonjj ftnij*;U well observe, was consider*'!•capital fun; so 
them. Tho temperature is just right for walking; was pilpa o* chrj sal is *h tutting; an if I remember, 
and the prevailing wind from Mount Olympus land .when one of the latter w’as found, it used to.he con- 
lhc Coast Range makes the otherwise too great sveyed to a certain defined portion of ground, tips 
warmth delightfully bracing.!* ^property of its captor, and there buried, ami zealously 

A third correspondent describes the place as' guarded till tho time came for its wondrous trans- 
* growing like wild-fire;’ and in the account given formation into the perfect insect. The boy whose 
by a fourth, we have a graphic detail of the process chrysalises changed into the greatest variety of insects, 


of buying town-lots. ‘The great event since 1 wrote 
you last, in this plage, was the sale of town-lots, 
under the direction of She Hudson’s Bay Company, 
on the 21 st. The sale created a great deal of interest, 
and, long before the hour of opening the Land-office, 
its doors were besieged by an .anxious crowd of people, 


was considered exceedingly fortunate, and bold a 
greater rank in our estimation than before. 

As ‘wo four’ wandered along towards our destina¬ 
tion—the hill-burn—the objects that crossed our path 
w?re always carefully noted and commented upon. 
Birds were til» chief objects of our solicitude, anil 


eager to invest their money in lots they knew not nihny a werfy search wo made for their nests. Some¬ 
where situated, or when they would receive ilqpds to times the skylark would rise mounting before us, 
them. The*Company owned some C100 acres of land, with her glorious flood of song; but she, and her 


with her glorioug flood of song; but she, and her 
upon which the town of Victoria is located, and bad song.too, passed comparatively unheeded by tJs, being 
sold, from time to time, tlio most eligibly located lots, of secondary importance to the tuft of grass from 
of CO feet front by 120 deep, at first for 25 dollars, whcnc&^Jpc bifd*rose, with the possibility of a nest 
then 50 dollars, then 75 dollars each, until all the tlicreA. ‘i fH,i larks! many an egg was stolen from 
land lying within seven or eight blocks of tho water litem to grace our collections, anil yet the skyward 


laid been disposed of. The rapid and wonderful rise 
in the value of tills property was so great, nnd the 
demand such, that the Company determined to throw 


messengers seemed to #be rys plentiful a soever in 
the following spring. » * ’ » 

At the foot of the lulls was a small sheet of water 

i._ aI. . 11..a. 1 _si.._■ _ 1 .1 _J 1 ._ .P ...t.!.i 


some 1200 additional lots in the market, and raise termed the l’ot J.ooh, the margin and depths of which 
the price to 100 dollars per lot. The land was bur- supplied us with many interesting subjects Ttr our 
riodly surveyed, nnd written notices posted on the collections. Wo always visited it on our way to the 
door of the ofltee, stating that the' lots would be sold inoor-burn, to set lines .for pike against'our return 
at the abovo rates, the purchaser to receive a receipt and to institute a diligent search amongst the "adja- 
for tho amount of money paid, pnd when the ntnp cent weeds grass for anything .we could find, 
should be completed, to be entitled tt> a choice of During those investigations, we aV»ys separated, 
the same according to tly; number of bis receipt—the each having his own beat. An exclamation of mingled 
receipts to be numbered as issued. This receipt is delight and surprise would cause .us to rus’A to hie 
vej-y brief, and merely expresses that a certain sum spot,So be rewarded perhaps with nothing more than 
has been received on account of town-lots. It will bo a quantity of frog-spawn, or a fcolony of tadpoles, or, as 
some teifflays beforovpurchnsers get tjieir title-deeds, we called them, padJtc (tidies. Then an eager cry from 
which are very brief and simple in form, discarding tho foot of the loch, with shouts of ‘ Quick! quick! ’ 
in- toto all tho usual local phrases and terms. It is would'bring us panting to the side of the..discoverer, 
estimated that abpgt 55,000 dollar were paijl into the our stijps thitlyr accelerated from the fear of being 
Land-office during the day." No person was allowed too late, and om fears too often realised; for just as 
to purchase exceeding six lots. Notwithstanding the spot was gained, we would receive Sie annoying 
this large amount of real estate thus suddenly flung astfurance, that if we bail arrived a moment sooner, 
upon tho market, prices remain firm, with a strong we« would* have seen* such a monster of an eel—said 
upward tendency. Building-lots five and six blocks monster ha-ung just wriggled, out of sight into the 
back from the waterfront abe selling at from 1000 water-weeds. These littlS accidents only increased 
to 2000 dollars each, accordjjtg to location.* * * our zeal, and were more than made up for by 

A demand for land, not very dissimilar, prevailed the many curiosities ^discovered anil appropriated, 
in connection with some other plaei*s in Vancouver’s\Wa*6r-liliA were severed from their, sub-aquatie 
Island; the universal expectation, of course, being stems; their bAiad leaves supplied with masts of 
that much of the gold to be discovered would find | reeds, and with .paper attached, set adrift on tho loeb. 
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The much-prized but rirc bull-rush would sonic- I numerous, and built on the larch-trees. But unless 
times fall to our lot.. Gold-coloured beetles were the nests were'near the ground, we never mediilet* 


rich treasures, and'as mjcTi wese eagerly sought for; with them^as the idea of ‘"the man ’ cat«hinjf any of 
but 1 confidently affirm, thiit^my deligjlt at finding us in the wood, and still worse, speeling, wife intoler- 
a beetle more variegated ill,colour tlijn any before, able, and had the salutary effect of restraining our 
met, could hardly hi equalled, certainly not surpassed, longings to climb. Now', we could havo enjoyed ram- 
by any Othl-r pleasure 'ihat could have been offered, r bling through thisplimtation, and would most probably 
to me. , ¥ >- * • have devoted a goira deal of time to it; for the roots 

Thou there wore water-hens, coots and baklkites; of the nr and larch trees wjufc cnirital for beetles and 
but these were seldom spied, as they usually remained pqpas, and the cusliie dooq presented splendid shots 
perdu, in the weeds; we knew they were there, however, for stones; but a wholesome dread ot ‘the man’ 
from a ptculiAr single iloto they occasionally uttofod. perpetually curbed our inclinations, and kept us, for 
The heron, from our bug* acquaintance with him, the most prfrt, without its dreaded precincts. And lioy,* 
became a great friend. I do not remember having ever needless were our fears, as we afterwards discoyefed 
seen 1 two of these Vird\at oneo on the margin of the that* ‘ the man' was if mere myth 1 
loch, so the solitary individual, in variably encountered Arrived at the hill-burn, the first thing we did was 
became the heron. He was, like all his brethren, a to baffle in a largo pool. Our dip was usu.flly of short 
very patient, untiring fisher* nor was lie very shy duration, however, as the dread of eel-biles gene- 
cither, for, when roused from his meditative position rally hastened our exit„from the cooling element, 
by any of us, he would flap slowly over to the opposite After running about in enerpo to dry ourselves, wo 
side, and vice v era?. If, liowqyqr, he was much dis- donned our attire, and then commenced the grand 
turbed, he flew sulkily away to the neighbouring hill- business of the day —gnwpimj for trout. I am an angler 
side, there to await our departure; and when we hud now, of some experience ami tolerable skill; T have 
left the water-side to continue our journey to the all the Appliances *of rods and reels, fine tackle and 
bill-burn, we often, upon looking hack, just cawrfit nicely dressed flies, and T do not think several dozens 
sight of him .mapping qniytly dowi}.ingnin forbid o£ good-sized trout a very great haul on a good day 
favourtfce position on tlib loch. Besides the heron, with the water in trim; hut what are my later esperi- 
thcre was the hawk. This biVd wo almost always saw r . encei of fishing to those dearly cherished gumping 
havering over a deserted slate-quarry on ‘the hills,’# memories! The novelty of handling a five-pounder 
we believed to be the same individual*from w«ckt| .has worn off considerably-; and though it is yet, and 
to week—to have, in fact, an individuality similar '‘always must he, a very jolly thing to hook and play a 
to that of the heron; and the exclamation of: ‘Eli! tine trout, yet the flush of triumph which attended 
there’s the hawk!* was constantly uttered When these very juvenile successes can never lie restored to 
he was seen for the first time that day. This hawk my heart or my cheek. The burn where we //umprd 
frequented, for the most part, the deserted quarry; —that is, cauglW fish by the hand—was pretty deep 
but we were always at a loss to know what he lived in some places, and was skirted by foggy (mossy) 
upon, as wo never saw him hear away anything in banks. Under these hanks we groped carefully, and 
his talons or beak, though lie stooped frequently; wore the trout into a corner or hole preparatory to 
but. he must have lived upon nrme thing, qp he wss as grasping it. Sometimes, when wearing the trout in 
thoroughly wedded to the hills ns the heron was to this manner, the hand and fish would be in contact 
the loch. The quarry was a favourite resort of ours the ur^ole time, without any disturbance or attempts 
on our way to the hill-hum. In it we found soft to escape by the latter; and this remarkable pccu- 
pieccs oV slate which formed excellent slate-pevqila, linrity wo always ascribed to n sort of mesmeric 
besides capital missiles to send skipping along the influence, exercised by tho hand upon the charmed 
water. * r • s^. victim. The process was termed ‘tickling their 


pieces oV slate which formed Cxceflent slate-pevqih, linrity wo always ascribed to a 
besides capital missiles to send skipping along the influence, exercised by tho hand 


water. r y y . 

Those breezy hills were tf uly our den'PffT Jfany a 
chase wc had after the peoweets that feigned t/roken, 
wings t^ecoy-us from their xiosts—an old trick now, 
hut thin ’endued With delightful, teasing novelty. 
Once, and onie only, was a young pecwcet discovered 
Three of us had bounded away aften the parent lnp- 


f victim, 

lifany a tails.’ 


Great indeed was our joy, upon a certain occasion, 
when one of us landed a trout, one pound in weight, 
upon the bank. How we gazed and admired, ami 
fondled and gently handled the sparkling prize, fearful 
of shedding a single scale from his matchless form; 


wing, MSid wt>re too eager in onr impetuous chase to how exultingly wo beheld him lie panting on tlie_ 
hear the fourth boy, who had remained behind, calling turf, little dreaming of his agony ; how, almffst fear- 
to us^it theVwp of his lungs to return, as ho ha ’ found fully, we gazed around to see if any one else had 
tho young one within a very few yards of \> here lie witnessed the deed, and finally, hoy carefully we 
was lying. At‘last wc three gave uprffie pursuit in rolled him in a pocket-handkerchief and bore him 

.1_•_ _i * . _;_j.. _ -a. __l_ a 1:1._ __ _a r _-_ii. i.. 


despair; and ujwn returning to onr starting-poipt, 


A ferft like that was food for a month to 


w^je greeted with hurrahs, and could scarcely believe us, and served in a measure w*a date: thus, to recall 
our senses wlidn we were told to ‘ search, and we some eveut or other, we reverted to the time the big 
should find a wee pceseWce.p close by.’ We di*l .find trout waS guraped. . 

it too, easily enough; e'xnrriinod tho little hairy bail, The return from, was a weary job compared with 
and left it in its lieatlier.-neft. }\%v/ps (euijjews) were tho journey to, <J.lie hills. We w/.ro always fired long 


plentiful, too, and elicited many « wonderingcxclama- before we reached tho school-house, and were glad to 
tion by Ttftir peculiar dreamy eric*. These we each get to bed; but next week, the events of. lnit 
learned to imitate, au ueC(ftnplishment/nton<Jj(l by ns Saturday ,were recoi”ited } and plana.for the following 
to beguile thcVirdginto coming witUffonrreach ; but one discussed and matured. The untfdpalion of these 
our iraitatioi? was incomplete, or possibly so like the half-holidays was, I am convinced, more delightful 
cry, that the birds never thought of responding, and flic than the pleasure itself, great as that plcasuro was. 
result was, that we never got vtry near them. The How we cash thrKled with eager joy when any one 
plantation on llio'liillsit’e was at once mysterious and proposed something pcculiarlyTiovel to be done the 
awful to our iniagin%<ions. > ' Somehow or olher, we following holiday. How we cauifimed together in 

nluiotro . 1 Zb S._ *. — Ir .. — ,.b ... !bl_! jAbu.lSbba# in A.dlnnl hnnM Ullll i n tlln T>1 II If 


These cushies or wood pigeons were rather j who deserved it by good conduct, was one we four 

A • 
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always tried hard to merit; and. on several occasions. 

S v # great was our grief when the list came back from 
master’s room with one of us on tlfe cancelled side. 
This entaiJeuHhc remainder of the quartetMetaying in 
the playground to keep company with the unfortunate 
spoiler of the day's fun, for it would have been 
considered *a disgraceful meanness to have left him 
alone. t *» • 

fhose cherished sconces were revisited .by me years 
afteV I had left school; 'hut the Pot Loch looked 
smaller and Jess imposing, the hills lower, and the 
qua fry had dwindled down to half its original 
i size; tho school-house remained unaltered, Aid the 
■playground and solitary fir-trco*we used to climb, 
were <tlie same; but how changgd to my mind’s ^eye 
was everything. Alas! it occurred to me that’thc 
sehool-boy ajfinc sees things as they truly are, ■> bile 
the perceptions of tiio man are clouded and distorted 
by the ceaseless train of new objects. On the faces of 
the boys I saw, upon revisiting my old school, were 
evidences of fresh feeling which I recognised as akin 
to mine when I was in *a similar position. It was 
the flush of anticipation—the greatest happiness of 
life. Musing in this manner, I took my way towards 
the Pot Loch to see what it*was like. There it was 
in precisely the sayie place, smaller to my sophisti¬ 
cated fancy, but still there; and a thousand oldea 
pleasures rushed upon my heart, and blinded 4 my 
eyes, as I actually seared away the heron. 


OXFORD ASSOCIATE-IN-ARTS 
EXAMINATION. 

Oxford, the ancient and magnificent homo of the 
Tory and High Churchman, the cjbrgeous city of 
palaces on the hanks of the classic Isis, presented an 
unusual appearance in tho week between .June 21 and 
June 28. The ‘men,’ that is, the collegians, the flower 
of tho Englisii nobility anil ‘gentry, the pale scholar 
just released from his books and his examiners, and 
the stylish freshman, half intoxicated with the fall tide 
of pleasurable excitements that throng the ‘ summer- 
term,’ the antique old-world heads of houses, the 
active keen-looking college-tutors, mid the stately 
proctors, with their velvet-sleeved gowns, set off on 
Sundays anil holidays by the quaint old eloth-of-gold 
hoods—all these had gone down the week before; and, 
as the sun shone upon tho gray towers on the morn¬ 
ing of June 21, it beheld them all alive witli denizens 
of another type. The age of Chaucer's hoy-scholars 
seemed to have returned. The ghosts of some of the 
30,000 alumni, who were walking the streets in 13. r >8 
—five hundred years ago—seemed once again to have 
started into being—not now in frieze hoods and tippets, 
but in jackets of good broad-cloth, and morning- 
coats of alpaca. Go where one»wonl«J, the cheerful 
amP expectant faces of these boys anil youths turned 
up on every side. A*<Mi son’s Walk was nlivo with 
them ; so were the venerable avenues that,skirt tho 
fitr-fained Christ Church Meadows, the quiet gardens 
of Worcester and St John's Colleges, 'and the hermit¬ 
like Lime-walk of 'fcynity. By and* by, the streets 
wore emptied, and the gardens deserted. But if you 
f?M-e<Sne into the great quadrangle of the schools, 
and peeped into Vwindow lieiWSfltd there, you would 
have seen these youthful aspirants at work in good 
earnest, seated at long rows of tables,* and writing 
away as hard as any Ireland or (graven scholar ejrer 
wrote before them. ..They had ’asscidbled in the 
Convocation House, where Charles I. held his parlia¬ 
ment, and where Tritet 00 wa^ condemned ; aqd they 
were now dispersed, some in the Divinity-school, 
where one General Cromwell stablgd his horses, amk 
some iii the Writing-school, where Peel, Whatcly/ 
Arnold, and Gladstone won the first pledges of their 


future renown. A measure of* university extension 
had been carried out, on a Jioble scale, and with an 
almost startling rapidity, and tijeso were the first 
palpable indications . OF. the’ iiioasnre. Here were 
these 1 Chaucer-scholhr#,’ jiot now, as in those bygone 
•timfcs, come *p to Oxford to live an uncomfortable 
*nd questionable life in loggings, amh # ab{uidoning 
respect^ble‘nnd renuitieftitivo callings, merely for the 
sake Of attending a Tew professors’ lectures. We have 
made at least this advance on the ‘good old’ days; 
namely, that, by the heipjuf bonks, newspapers, and 
tlie # public lectures which are becoming everywhere 
ahum 1 -nt, our youth may enjoy almost ,ns much 
intellectual pleasure nmf instruction 'in their own 
homes, .is our forefathers mqnagptj painfully to 
extract from the universities# But they were come 
for a wiser and a better purpose—a purpose admir¬ 
ably suited to the requirements of this present'/jge; 
they were come that tho knowledge and attainments 
in general, which the aforesaid march of book ami 
newspaper instruction has enabled them to acquire, 
might be tested by the* old-established discipline, tho 
wise and steady estimate, the experienced handling, 
and the nnimpenched honour of an Oxford examina¬ 
tion. The authority and prestige of the ancient univer- 
si?jr had been directed to the task, not of checking or 
of (JiscpuragHig, but. of eymnathisiftg’with anil,aiding 
tho laudable*eflbrts of qelf-tauglit students, and tho 
varied machinery of commercial and grnnnnaf schools. 

* On the 18th of June 1857, the university of Oxford 
fpafted a sratute, establishing two examinations for 
‘thosu who are not members of the university:’ one 
for youths under eighteen and above fifteen, another 
for boys under fifteen. Tho coftvocation created a 
delegacy (or commission) with legislative and exe¬ 
cutive powers for the special purposes defined by the 
statute. These powers have a duration of three years 
oijly, and convocation will then have again to take 
the subject into consideration. In the meantime, it 
bys'devolvjfd <?ri the delegacy to fratno a scheme of 
examination, to appoint examiners, to fix the scalo of 
fees, and to arrange all other details. Tito Rev. J. 

E. Sowell, of NetwCollege, Oxford, has been appointed 
seen tary, and no less than ten local centres of exami- 
natioPv were established this vear in communication 
with JJxfoijl t'<t#ugh that gen tie via n ns the medium. 
These provincial ‘centres’ are each managed by a 
•propel committee, which ‘undertakes tp conduct the 
, local details, and to prSVide^br jjll eifyensWIncident 
to a local examination. This localities, together with j 
tlioi» respective contingents of seniof and junior 
candidates, are specified in the following.lable: 


Name of Vince. 

. Hen lots. 

Juniors. 

Oxford, . . .. 

50 

• 77 

London, 

114 

2tf7 

Bat.il, 

U . 

60 

Bedford, 

. 

23 

Birmingham, . 

30 

’ 58 

Cheltenham, 

38 • 

. 36- 

Tjxctor, . • • • 

, So 

55 

•Leeds,... 7 

• 35 

73 

Liverpool, . • * 

38 

69 

Mancffoster, , * . 

' 26 

99 

Southampton, , t . 

25 . 

• 22 


The total number of persons to be 4 examined at 
Oxford and the tAi provincial edwtres t*as 1223 —800 
lining juniors, and 423 being seniors.* Tho exami¬ 
nation was open to all persons of whatever social 
rank or religious denomination, age.and ftou-matricu- 
lation heinfe the only lpnitrf. Candidates musk all 
satisfy the examiners that they have mastered the 
elements of a pliun Ejglish education, after which a 
very wide latitude Is allowed in »the selection of 
subjects or stud/. The junior candidates, when suc¬ 
cessful, obtain a certificate; the seniors, who pass 
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the higher examinnlhtn. receive the title of Associate- thefe threit events—tlie death-bed of Elizabeth, the 
in-arts, the symbol of which is the letters A.A. Any execution of Charles I., the death of Oliver CromwclL’' 
person who can obtain, or who has obtained, a sight 4 Which of,the historical romances of Sir Walter ScdM 
of the examination lists •wfiielisrppeared in the Times refer to the sixteenth and •'seventeenth Centuries: in 
of the 5th of August, will at tyico discern the nfethod what eases has he brought out strongly any historical 
of classification. Candidates, botli senipr and junior, • characters or incidents of the period, and in what 
may obtain Mionoufs ’ ii> addition to their certificate has lie deviated from historical truth ? ’ * ‘Compare 
or A. A. decree, by attaining"a placo in true first or.’’the characters of ^!bar and Cordelia with any cor- 
sccond of the, three classes. TIM first class cs, of responding characters in ancient tragedy.’ ‘ Slfcw 
course, the pfticc of distinguished success; it is how the introduction of the Fool is necessary‘for 
arranged in order of merit, while the second, or tl* development' of the character of Lcgr and of the 
‘inferior honour’ class, anti the third, or ‘pass’ class, moral effect of the play.’ ‘Compare and contrast, 
are arranged' alphabetically. T}ie -chief difference in confloetiou with their history, the physical geo- 
between the ckssificatioji of the seniors and thnt of graphyof(a) the thi'ee southern peninsulas of Europe > 


the juniors is, Unit the bulk of matter in which the and (b) the counties of Kent, Cornwall, Somerset, 
foriiWr have to. bo'examined is arranged under six and Cumberland.’ ‘Mention the phenomena peculiar 
sections—A, 11, C, D, E, F, ,-inil#a first and second to the river Nile.’ ‘Give any instances which you 
Claris appointed for each section; the junior enndi- remember of ordinary words used by Lord Bacon in 


dates having been arranged ih two general ‘honour’ a sc rise now unusual.’ ‘In what essay does Lord 
classes, without reference to sections. The same Bacon treat of colonisation ? Name any particular 
principle of arrangement is, however, adopted in both in which his views on the subject have been confirmed 
cases; the first class being alyaj-s in order of merit, by recent experience?’ ‘What is meant by the 
the second alphabetically arranged. Seniors and “real” price of commodities, as distinguished from 
juniors nlike, who have dono .well enough to obtain their “ nominal’' price ? Which is of most importance 
the certificate or the degree, but not well enough to in the ordinary tnflisactiens of life?’ 
merit any special distinction, are placed, withpfit Few judges of sound and liberal v 
referenco tb sec finks, in the largo alpbabeticnj tffird’ to these questions the merit of in 


referenco tb sepfioks, in the Jnrgo alpbabeticg,' 


jjftt Few judges of sound and liberal ( vicws would refuse 
ird these questions the merit of judicious selection, 


or ‘ paisf’ class. It will (five some notiorF of tho care and of the most equitable fairness. The subjects for 
and strictness which have marked this examination, a shirt English essay sire, in our opinion, equally well 
if,we state the numbers of those who have obtained* chosen. The candidate might do one of four things: 
first classes in the six sections of the scRior exafni-' (he might write a short Recount of the life and char- 
nation. In the A section (English literature), actor of Lord Kelson; or he might sketch the plot 
there were only fourteen ‘firsts’; in tho B section of any one of Sir Walter Scott’s poems or novels; or 
(languages), there were 25; in tho C section (niothe- he might give an account of any one of the manufoc- 
matics), 10; in the D section (physics), only 0; in tures carried on in Great Britain; or lastly, he 
the E section (drawing and architecture), only 5; might suppose tnat a friend had written to ask for 
and in the F section (music), 1. This, it must bo some account of the school or schools in which he had 
borne in mind, was a selection out of no less thon been brought up, and he might write a letter in 
423 senior candidates. We stated above that all reply. 

candidates were obliged to satisfy til# examiners jo Turning now to the section of languages, we find a 
the. elements of a plain English education. The Greek paper comprising pieces for translation into 
meaning of this phrase, in the Oxford sense, will be English from the Iliad (Bonk III.), from the Medea 
best understood by learning that both boys and of Euripides, Xenophon’s ('yroptrdiu, Herodotus, and 
youths have to writo from dicthtion, to analyse, ami the 0/ynthiac. Orations of Demosthenes. There were 
parse English sentences, to write a short English ten or a dozen critical questions on points of grammar 
composition, Jmd tp trike in aritliriMjc, ccogfrpphy, and construction, and a very short passage of English, 
and the outlines of English history'. Tne younger with Greek words supplied, to be turned into Greek. 


history'. 


younger 


candidates have also to read aloud a passage‘before. Iu Latin, the passages for translation into English 
the examviicrjp, U part of the‘examination which lias were selected from the Bucolics of Virgil, from the 
elicited’ the most favourable remarks iu the case MCneirf (Book II.), from the Odes of Horace and the 
of the Liverpool boys. In the case of the juniors, » Heroides of Ovid, from Cicero’s Catiline Orations anil 
book iri set to be ‘ got up’ in the part.of the examina- Treatise on Friendship, from Sallust’s Catilinariau War, 
tion which has to do with languages.' These boqjcs and from tho twenty-first Book of Livy. In,a more 
are very well chosen, being such as Schiller’s Ilevo/t advanced paper, pieces were also set for translation 
of the, Netherlands, in German, and part of (osar de into Greek and Latin verso. Tho French candidates 


Bello Galileo, in Latin. The seniors arc examined in I were invited to compete in writing a letter in that 
the languages large, irrespective ori'any special language, describing-a visit into tho country. Here 
book. , r is a specimen of a piece set for translation into 

ye now proceed to give some specimens of the French: * * 

question^ set in ti>e‘ English literature and language My d^ar Citaulus—I t is near Christmas-time, 
sections. From these tlje general quality of tin- »ex- and it comes sadly round to me as reminding ir.e 
animation is best learned ; t and wp will append a fetor of your excellent grandmother, who was tajjen from 
details relating to the other suctions. Tho ‘ English us last year at this time. Do ^u, my dear Charles, 
Literature’ comprised the four’following subjects: pay attention to tho wishes of your patents while 
EnglisliHistory, fronj the battle vjfTlosworth Field to they are with you, that yo/i may have no self-re’prc-iM 
tlie Restoration, and the Outlines of /he History of when your think of' li&n? at a future period. Wc 
Literature dpVing *the same period; Shakspeare’s will remember your health in a glass of claret just 
King Lear, find Bacon's IZssags; the outlines of about six o'clock at night; so that you will know 
Political Economy nnd English Law; and physical, exactly (allowing for variation of time) what we arc 
Commercial,sand political Geography. In this section, doing at thff snmd moment. jlw, my dear boy, 
a candidate was open >to questions like‘the under- always your affectionate .father, • 
mentioned: ‘What wg* the secret of tho success of *' \Vai.ter Scott. 

Elizabeth in governing, and of the .failure of Charles Passages were likewise seltfor translation into English 
I. ? ’ ‘ State the reasons which rnhke the accession /rom Nisard’s Ilisjoira de la LilUralure Franeake, and 


Commercial,saud political Geography. In this section, 
a candidate was open *to questions like ‘the under¬ 
mentioned: ‘What wga the secret of tho success of 


Elizabeth in governing, and of the .failure of Charles Passages were likewise seltfor translation into English 
I. ? ’ 1 State thq reasons which mtike the accession from Nisard’s Ilisjoira de la LilUralure Franeake, and 
of Henry VIT.,an important epoch inVEnglilti histoFy.' 'from La Fontaine; and one for translation into French 
‘ Describe with all the detail which you can, one of from Smith, Of the Social Bassions. , 
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With regard to tho remaining sections, there were wind, gently stirs the leavps At the acacia, myrtle, 

S d to the papers on pure mathematics, some very and cork trees,, wafting a ptdasant freshness through 
constructed ones on practical mcchlinics^including tho heated ntnjosphero. The plain beneath is teeming 
mechanisat ion hydrostnfics, on surveying, and on with life, for around aaSorf all' sides there pours into 
navigation. In order to obtain .a ‘pass’ in matlic- it a fide of living, lnpving, festive humanity: not 
matics, a senior candidate was required to take in mnly so, but ibis full of (pictures—pictures altogether 


algtbra to simple equations, and arithmetic, being groupsAC first, the effect of tho scttyig sun fitfully 
dem'auded of juniors. Questions were set on the glancing on the brilliant scarlet, green, 'mnl gold which 
facts and principles of 'chemical science; and «a predominates in the costiynes of the women, is too 
practical examination was given in the elements dazzling. It is impossible to distinguish'any ono 
, of analysis. A knowledge of vegetable jphySiology object from the undulating, buzzing, glittering mass; 
"'ip general, and on the functiorts of vertebrate in but by and by a group %tnuds out in bold relief, 
animal physiology, was also proposed for examination. Look no* at yonder militia-man, wijt^ Ins long rifle 
Drawing was, in all cases estimated at a very l'igli in band, mounted yn that Jle’ry, snorting, Aft-ab- 
value; and yftlie drawing section included, JjesUles looking steed. How .well lie rides! There is 
drawing from the flat, models, &,c., design in pen- positive grace in tho manner in which he manages 
aftd-ink and in colour, and the history and principles the creature. One can* see, too, that he has given 
of the art of design. Candidates in music, if juniors, him a sly prick with his spur, to make him curvet 
took in the grammar; if seniors, the history and ami caracole just in order to draw attention, for the 
principles of composition its well. animal is very hanissme, with its delicate, well- 

Wo cannot conclude without one word on the shaped limbs and largo eyes; and lie, like a true 
practical utility of the movement whose cljief features Sard, loves Iris horse. Jvow, see his own dress: there 
wo have now sketched. Themdoptfon of this system is the never-failing short, full, black cloth kind of 
will be beneficial in # two ways: it supplies an agency kift, with the equally never-failing white cotton 
primarily for testing; and, secondarily, for increasing, iiiuliAidt\ or drawers piling round- Ujc knees, and 
and guiding the preliminary knowledge of persons secured by art embroidered and silver-buckled‘garter 
destined for professional life. Great number^ of to the top of the wcll-fitthig gaiter. These are indis- 
master-manufacturers, of railway directors, bankers, Jiousable to every Sard male costume, lint there is 
and others, havo written to*tlio university, stating jfi variety iirthis militia-man’s attire, which may per- 
tlieir readiness to accept the A.A. degree ns a haps deserve a moment’s consideration. The bright 
guarantee for proficiency in non-professional instruc- scarlet tight-fitting vest is cut square at the neck, so 
tion. Schools will be tested which have hitherto as to shew to advantage the snowy folds of the finely 
altogether escaped notice; and parents and guardians worked shirt. IIow well it sots off liis well-formed 
will have a safe guide in the selection of places of figure and bronzed complexion! Ami then that bril- 
educalion. It only remains for tho rountry cordially liant array of silver buttons pendent on each side, 
to second the efforts of the university, and a great and decorating each sleeve as high as the elbow— 
revolution will be effected in our middle-class system how they jingle with every slight movement of the 
of education. * bqjlj»! Tluy-e/y sound seems to give a piquancy to 

____the whole picturesque effect, especially as the, eye 

• , ” rests on the hilt of that wonderful stiletto, sheathed 
A FESTIVAL IN THE ISLAND OF within the broad, grandly embroidered, omj silver- 

SA UTITVI A lOiukled leathern girdlt. 

’ . ' NoxL wo have a few family groups from Tcmpio. 

Tu k Sards call themselves a highly religious people; They t i?re liiost’y* on horseback, Jhe w*omen sitting, 
and, indeed, if the number of saint-days, religious pillion-fashfon, behind tllb men. And how terribly 
festivals, nnd religious processions be any criterion, ferocidfts-looking are tlio30*same Tempiese, with their 
they certainly may with justice be considered the ) on S black linir and #ild beards! Nq vmider the 
most saintly race in the whole universe; for besides ?‘™‘ C3 fro ™ B;lrbar ?’ wtot and so grievously 


the well-known goodly array of saintly personages | tmb ] t of disting-iisliii.g Christians-mciming by that, 
reverently worshipped in common with their Italian I civilised people-from Surds. However, the women, 
and Sicilian neighbours, they have a private supply g0 comfortably seated behind, seem by no means to 
of t beir ow n, oil the recurrence of whose festas, mass be of this opinion. Hmv joyous they afe, ami. how 
must hc' duly attended, and nil labour, however neces- well do the brilliant colours of their exquisitely 
sary, as duly neglected, under pain of mortal sin. picturesque csstume contrast with \!ie large black 
To these too-frequent festas may be attributed the eyqs, glossy braided hair, and fine white teqth, which 
extreme love of dress idiich I had occasion to mention scorn to be so general among them. It is wondegfp], 
in a former paper—to these their indolence, and also, too, bow and where they could havd collected that 
perhaps, to these the poetry which doubtless' forms a jewcJAry. Those exquisite', chains, car-rings, and 
component part of the true nature 3f every Sard. filigree studs are positively costly; mid then some 
Besides* the gcncra^outine of foteidnys, there are of their hands are laden with rings besides. They 
local festivals of a character so peculiar, so wild, anil arc all of gold, too. * Perhaps tho workmanshjp may 
uttiti’yj’dh so strangemanner hospitality witli good- be coarse; but thfyure sot with real' stones found 
humour, mid pastoral simp pii'Hj si 'ith ferocity, that in their,isliuuf. But we iftust not stay to examine 
I would invite the reader to accompany me to one them much longe.% The plain is-ftlling'fast: here are 
of them. • priests on horseback brandishing umbrellas, mostly 

The place to which I would conduct him—piiik; mqnks, 'even, are not wanting; and I declare, 
imagination, at leapt—is called ArseqiKna, and is besides you and m if, dear reader, .there is another 
situated quite in the^north yf the island; the time, Anglo-Saxos. You may know him by liis fair skin, 
a Saturday evening fctforo the third Sunday in May-. ruddy check, and blue-gray eyp:s. Yes, even here, I 
On a beautiful hill covered with trees, and ovet- suppose—though here they seldom penetrate—the 
looking a broad expanse of richly wyoded plain, tliero^ scene would acar4ely»l5e complete without some son 
stands a small rustic chapel dedicated to Santa Maria'of Britain* / * , 

di Arscqueqn. The soft, breezy xmbaitu or sea- This one, however, lias but little more than bis 
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bright British MooWto boast of: lie’ has but a dim well acquired themselves of the duties of hospitality; 
recollection of his fatherland, rendered even more it is they who have provided for all, arranged for a!J, 
obscure by an ideal fog end small rai;i which in his and waited personally upon all. Mirth is at ■its 
mind constantly envelops it. *i!e has long led a half- highest; itlie excellent vfine -of the ncountry lias 
wild life in this lialf-wild eoiiiytry ; he has established made the bounding .Surd blood bound a little faster; 
bis bead-quarters in a brig,, moored sometimes near the laughter and the song are a trifle louder, that 
one part of the slibre, sometimes near another; :uql is all. The l)laek-eyed, half-clothed 'little ones 
here ho is io-dny on b’is brdwn horse, arid with hi* sire rolling over heath-covered ground, gathering 
long rifle, both, of widely lie loves hs dear irien'ds. lie lapfuls,.of lovely wild-flowers; dogs are crouds ng 
is a strange 1)6ing, having no particular country, no beside them; the clear dark-blue sky is suddenly 
particular language, and no particular religion; his skidded witli its myriad bright lamps ; and oh, how 
outward man, too, is singular : the short light-brown beautiful it is, that Sardinian* sky I The 'hallo 
curly hair, and gold-coloured glossy waving beard, to tnnclo ?s now in full activity ; and how ran I describe 
which no razor has svei* been applied, are very this aneie'iit, singular, and truly purely national.- 
classical, or rftjier they remind one of a head by dance? Dance did I call it?—nay, the word spit's it 
Carlb Dolce. But enough of our Anglo-Sardo. j nofj aerial graceful movements on the light fan- 

Just watch that group of liiaulj-bearded shepherds, j tastie toe have nought in common wills the national 
hotg earnestly they talk, how eager are their gestures; ; tramp of the ancient ienusa. v 

their dress, all coarse, dark, lind singularly wild as it | Pifcture to yourself, imaginative reader, a denie 
is, is still handsome in its kind. The linen shirts and multitude, hand in hand, forming a measureless 
mutande are passing white, and there lias been evident chain, coiling and uncoiling, in one solemn monoton- 
care in the arrangement of tlipis rustic toilet. They ous tread, to a solemn monotonous cadence, bellowed 
arc capo-pastori, or owners of large flocks. To-day, fortli from the stentorian lungs of a group of solemn 
that group, numbering between thirty and forty, are choristers fixed in the centre; just imagine this 
called soprastanti, or masters of tiic ceremonies during undulating'mass Vif brilliant colouring winding and 
the festival. Kaeli one of those wealthy shepherds unwinding, one incessant buzz, and glitter, and whir, 
must furnish forttf a sheep qr a goat, .twelve ,po£nds pne steady tramp for hours together, to a perfect 
of eheeSe, thirty pound! of bread, a Supply of oil, diapason of unearthly sounds, and I think you will 
candies, ■ fuel, cooking-apparatus, and four or five hard realised the L<d/o tondo. 

hundred bottles of wine; to which he will invite? j. Apart from these are smaller parties. See, there is 
gratuitously all who choose to partake tlfcreof. See,Vi a circle gathered rounk a poet, who is steadily and 
they are already strewing the ground thickly with | volubly declaiming in his extempore verse. You and 
branches of myrtle, rushes, the scilla maritima, acacia, i I do not much admire so harsh and guttural a voice 
heath, that is* to form a table for this picnic —but it must have many charms for his audience, 
en grog. Napkins are being neatly spread here and for their attention has been riveted upon him lor 
there for the elite. If you, dear reader, were to go, tin; last three hours. 

you would be thus honoured of a surety; the strict Here is a knot of gay' young shepherds from 
laws of hospitality are sacred here for the stranger— Cliiuramontc dancing the saho Sardo, and others, 
note this, for it is one of the many traits wlin-li j again, stepping through the lively pelicordina. All, 
mark their eastern origin. And wiiefe, j-ou ask*, ape j there is the young Ai»glo-Sardo trying to teach a 
the dishes? Wiicre is the feast, the preparations tor j pretty young Tetupiese girl to waltz. All, sir, you 
which are on so large a scale ? We will pass by that liayo stood taste—she is very lovely, and she seems 


clump of trees. 


pleased too—she considers it an honour evidently: 


Do you see the ground is th6ro strewn witli huVi,, , an English gentleman is, after all, quite a 7 am acii 
hoofs, and feathers; there is the impromptu slaughter- here; lie is no doubt considered a Mihndo Imjhse. 
house; and a' littl^ further on youSnay see ^t f truly But evening lias deepened into night; the beautiful 
primitive cuisine,. A small bird has ikon placed sky is purple now; still the bidlo tondo whirs along; 
within a very small sucking-pig, the suckftig-piji it is, however, considerably diminished in density, 
within a*4siup,* and the lamb,'in its turn, within a The poet, too, is still pouring forth his unmusical 
wild bdar or sheep. *i'liis.Mirious mass has been placed 1, ditty—pity he lias by nature so harsh a voice, for tlu- 
in a large hole in the ground, surrounded with nyl-lur, language is the most beautiful of patois, made up of 
charcoal embers, covered well over, find thus gently Spanish ami Arabic, witli a dash of Italian, 
allowed to cook. There are many other dishes much Night advances. The women and children are coiled 
in the same fashion, and cooked in tile same manner, up in snug little heaps, and are fast asleep* beneath 
There are 1 quantities of macaroni, quantities of the trees; they have taken good care to eoyjjp, t up 
fruits, and of sweets made of almonds and honey, and their pretty heads, for they have a secret horror of 
now the feast lias begun. No need of dishes—the night-damp. How. beautiful arc the fire-flics nnd 
myrtle leaves are more delicate than any dish;,no glow-worms! ’ Do you hesr the note of the nightin- 
need of forks, for they grow beside you on the gale? Listen; perhaps you may, in this far-off island; 
myrtles. 1 Then for knives—why, those formidable she will remind you of your northern home. Yes, 
stilettoes, or hunting-kip vqs, to be found witliik smell there are' very many of those sweet songsters in yonder 
embroidered leathern beltj answers the purpose vdty cluster of bright-leaved trees. And now, look a little 
well.’ No need of music eithec, for that *vld-looking further: do you see those dijak forms stretched in 
trio liaye never ceased playing fee most monotonous every variety of recumbent, positions ? Study them 
of airs on the ancient launedd*;"while guitars and well—they are bandits. oqp is always 
ceteras are piping and !fyueaking in’ all directions, give the,alarm italic .of need. - But there are no 
The horses, .too, Are neighing, and, like all Sard Piedmontese soldiers anout—no nged, perhaps, of 
horses, -are frying to get np little kickiug-matchcs; such watchfulness. Strange, you think, that they 
and as there is scarcely a bush within hqif a mile should venture hither from their strongholds. Some 
on each side without one tied thereto, why, this have come*to do honour to the festa of Santa 
adds to the concourse of sweet sounds. Header, Maria; and, barring the one ifl>pa of vengeance which 
imagine, if you can,* this motley multitude; these branded them as bandits, are kimT'and gentle beings, 
motley sounds. Vain would it be to describe the rbady to extend their hospitality to all who put faith 
endless slight varieties of coikunsr, as each calling ,iin them. Other^ are of a far different mould; and 
and each village has shine distiitv-tive peculiarity.''he of the grizzly beard is the most ruthless of 
Now this Celtic feast is ended; the soprastanti have assassins: his name is Andrea Puzzu;,but even he. 







whose very name spreads terror, would ifot invade 
the laws of hospitality. * 

it is ^Sunday morning now; the Ajhnppl bell is 
ringing, tl^e vlliole muUituAe throng towards it, to see 
the saered banner of Tempio brought hither in pro¬ 
cession. See, there is a horseman waving it aloft—he 
is ono of h family privileged to bear it-see how 
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! ifot invade morning in June, I found the duress just about to 
start. I dashed into the fWt sccond-elass carriage 
apfl bell is I came, to, amj sat down. | Opposite to me; and the 
rdt it, to see only other occupant ofahe carriage^ was a respectable- 
ther in pro- looking woman with a bjibv in her arms. I had hardly 
it aloft—he Sat down when the woman, seeing a fcmalo friend on 


is ono of h family privileged to bear it-see how | tbe platform, uried out: ‘Mv \rtml, if.it isn’t our 
eagerly its rich folds are caught*ynl kissed by the ‘Sarah!’ anV putting tin* baby-on to my lap, leaped 
devoted multitude. Prayers are on every lip; the little out of'*tiSe Cifrriage :*a moment afterwards the whistle’ 
childron, too, how earnestly are they lisping out their sounded, and we were oil'. 


tires. There js nothing in life so beautiful as tlse I should mention that I am au only ’child, 

pra/cr of infancy—nothing so heart-stirring as to see and t that I had scarcely" ever looked at* a baby 

,, the hardened hoary sinner striving to recall the grayer before much less .handled one. What was 1 to 

'“•his mother taught him when he it as yet aViiild. To do? it, was impossible to get rid of-it except by 


uo f it, was impossi 
throwing it out of tl 


■ms mother taugnt mm wnen ne was yet a cimu. 10 uo t it, was impossible to get rid of-it except by 
tbc panyers, again, succeed the p^enis, the dances, and throwing it out of the window. Thjit would hardly 
the songs (>£, the preceding day; dinner/at noon, have been legal, al^Jimigh tbeVirciunstiinces Wcto 
and supper ?/, sunset, conclude the day. Nigjjt still very cogent; but it* tltc meantime I felt that I was 
finds them there. But on the Monday, the vast crowd, doing something nearly as had, by taking it frpry 
ii k so inclined, move on a few hundred yards to an&ther moment further away Trom its friends. The Lain 


chapel, dedicated to San Pietro di Baldolinu, where 
the ceremonies and the feasting continue during the 
day. * 

I have told of the hospitality, of the good¬ 


being express, did not stop till 1 had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to consider my position ; but that was not 
at all an advantage.* #(Yt first, my sensations were 
all horror; but after a time curiosity begun to 


humour, of the rusticity of tills Sardinian festival; mingle with the sensation, and the first thing that 
truth obliges me to add that seldom, very seldom, | struck me was, that the legs of the child must bo 
does this beautiful jnnual fete take place without the of •an astounding length, for as it sat in nvv lap, its 
sacrifice of one or mere lives; for while thu Parti govvA trailed *>*i the Jloqj-.y I JonnA*.afterwards, liow- 
would on no account injure a hair of the head of his ever, when itVas seized witli spasms, that tilts was a 
guest, he will not hesitate to take deliberate aiiti at deception, as it kicked vi*ry high up indeed.' It did 
the heart of the man whom 1m suspects of flirting tmt indulge in any conversation, lint contented itsolf 
with his wife or trifling wit/l his sweetheart. It is.A-ith alluiliflg. in a very offensive manner, to my 
enough to see him clasp the palm of her hand within unfortunate name by constantly exclaiming, clearly 
bis to make that man his deadly enemy; and the and audibly: ‘Baal’ to which it added-a word still 
fiery Sard forgets every consideration in bis burning more disagreeable to my feelingsPapal’ 
thirst for revenge. But all this was light and pleasant, compared with 

---—-- - - wlfat took place afterwards. I don’t know which was 


ni it t? T? \ r t tv at- tt n c t? worse -its spasms or its continued indisposition. 

JiU KA1MVA1 AUllbi. I fancy the ignorant little creature supposed by tbo 

Rome people, figuratively speaking, always fall upon motion of the carriage that it was on shipboard, 
th<*ir feet—others fall exactly whore they arc most fmiwed itsoJf stA-siok, and behaved accordingly. Tim 
likely to hurt themselves; and I regret to say that consequence was that a lovely waistcoat I, had 
I am among the latter, anil I always do hurt niyylf. specially provided to dazzle my Clara Amelia withal, 
I will merely take my travelling-luck as an instance. \nas rendered luirjiblo; a new hat f had incautiously 


motion of the carriage that it was on shipboard, 
filleted itsejf seft-ei-k, and behaved accordingly. The 
consequence was that a lovely waistcoat I, had 


There are friends of mine who have for their ris-a-vis 
in rail way-carriages females of fascinating appearance 
and charming manners, with whom they carry on 
a delightful conversation. I have never anv such 


,w as rendered luirfiblc; a new hat I had incautiously 
l- ’. on the seat begid? me, fared the same way inside 
and out; and as for my new and expensive pair of 
kill-gloves, I w nf obliged to thrijw th?m out of the 
window bfibre twenty Aninutes were over. The 


good-fortune. Agriculturists of heavy demeanour mid only tiling about me for* which it seemed to have 

•inniAii 11 i.l.uni. ...l.-v ...Ill ..^..4-1/....,... - -ft 1 ,*.: _ - _ . i i • i _ . ji 


person, widows who will not be comforted, gentlemen 
hand-cuffed to policemen, and other companions^more 
or less unpleasant, are always next me, and opposite 


any affection was niy*v.-;Ueli, a silvfcr, Iran ter, and 
until tiien a good goer".this* when tliete was 


or less unpleasant, are always next me, and opposite \otli!|ig of more importance going on,sit put entire 
me, and around me. That the public may know that into its mouth,.and sucked so effectually, that the 
I do no^ complain without cause, I will relate what wheels stopped soon after from rust, and htwe not 


befel me the very last time I journeyed by rail. kept time from that moment. 

L/’anjjpt say that I rejoice in, for that is not true But, as Shakspenre says, ‘ time and tfie hotijr run 
—but at any rale I possess the name of Mutton. A through the roughest day,’ and we got at last to the 
long linn of Muttons have hnndtd down to me the first stopping station, where I was to^meet the object 
name, and nothing else ; I have therefore to do some- of^uy afli-ctions, draggled, dirty, glswelcss .as I was, 
thing for bread and vegetables, and that something I with an awful hat in my hand, dishevelled liair,jnd 
do in a government office for a hundred pounds ster- a vqry young infant in my arias, 'who, lAhen not 
liag per annum. Unfortunately, my feelings and my occupied in making mo-Jioj-rid, kept mocking me 
income do not keep pace, and, in*»n unguarded and with its ‘ Baa! ’ an<y-allinjf me 1 Fnpaf in the plainest, 
extravagant momein>J. offered my hand and heart English. .Such were tfie circumstances under which 
to a v<yj* charming/miden, and was accepted. I presented myself*' before my Amelia’s expectant 
Mmvvffo at the tinje wtfs^iut of the question; we eyes. Need IsayTlmt she fainted? that her hitherto- 
were to wait unfit somethiiyfes.^ .vd up, and waiting unexcsjjtionabiu parent slicJbk his fist in my face, and 
we have been e.ver since. My Clara Amelia resides called me villain-vand that her -lag brother, dancing 
in a town on tbe Great Northern Railway, a^out fifty- before me like a bear, defied me to mortal combat on 


miles from London; and thither I repair for a fort¬ 
night once a year, pnd enjoy fourteen days 9 f unin¬ 
terrupted happiness *,bbt oi^tlie principle, I suppose, 


the spot l All this had such an effect on my uervea, 
that I was on the pftint of Leaping down* and placing 
myself and*tho baby on the Trails before an arriving 


that before one c:1n teach the Elysian fields, lie must train, when I saw, to mjf joyful surprise, the Mother 


pass over Styx, it lias hardly ever been my lot to hate of the desi 
had even a tolerably pleasant journey ; the last, howl own train 
ever, was dreadful. I have a very bad habit of beings inlbtheretf 


tte of the deserted’cli 
A own train t She 
ing*l inlbtheretf it wiHT 1 
me hastily that on ta 


,iild coming towards me, front our 
! i*fzed Tier wretched! offtpilng, - 
kisses; alid then, explaining tO- me 


late; conseiyiently, when I arrived at King’s Cross one ] hastily that on taking leave of her friend, she fed 
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got into the wrong •'Ariage, from which, of course, it 
was impossible to clian&f-, as the train that moment 
started, she hurried ofy her prize .without cere¬ 
mony, saying to tfie baby:. *An(l did it come ip a 
coaoliee-poacheo with a nagtyt dirty gentleman—did 
it then?’ ► «* 


Amelia's family and myself, which emlcil/so gatisfac-* 
torily, that her brother,offered to* place fiis wafdrobe 
at my .disposal’; her father unclosed hiB clenched fist 
to clasp my hand; and my ^.melia herself awoke from 
her swoop, an,d took my arm affectionately, tliougji of 
course at.considerable distance, and Only with the tips 
of her lingers.’ • * , 


THE TRAVEL I. WlfC VISION. 

rnoM Tiiu OEiiMAN cH piim.iou.iTii. 

It was midway in the desert; night her dusky wing had 
spread. 

And my Arab guides were sleeping, sharing each his 
courser's lied; 

Far and near where streams of moonlight lay on Niles 
time-honoured plain, * 

Silvery white, nmiiTlhc sanjl-fiqr.ps, gleameft the bonks of 
camels slain. t « 

« 

I lay wakeful —where my saddle made a pilfcw hard «m\. 
cool— 

With the dried fruits of the palm-tree I had heaped its 
pouches full— 

I had spread my loosened caftan over knee and over 
breast, 

Naked sword and gun beside me: thus had laid me down 

I 

to rest. 

AH was still—save when the embers of our sunken watch- 
fire stirred; * 

Save whfti, hurrying to her honrcstedd, screamed soi^f 
wild belated bird; 

Save when, slumbering,“’stamped til#* charter, ‘ found 
beside his Arab lord; " 

Save when, drpaming of the'battle, grasped thc*ridcrV 
. hagd liis sr.rord! v „ j 

* » 1 / 

Heaven 1—the trembling earth upheiyreth ! Shadowy 

forjpis ard dimly seen! • 

And the wild beasts fly before them far across the moon¬ 
light sheen 1 * 

Snort our stecdg in deadly terror, and . the startled 
dragoman ' w 

Drops his'ensign, murmuring wildly: ‘ "Tis the Spint- 
*caravanl' • . ’ 

See, they come! 'before the qiinels.ghastly leaders point 
the way; ** s ' * 

Borne aloft, unveiled, women the jr* .voluptuous charms 
display; * ' c,. . 

And beside them lojoly maidens beaming pitchers—like 
Rebecca-* 

And behind them horsemen guarding—-all are harrying on’ 
to Mecca"! 

* ( 

More and more! tlicir r.lnks arc endless! who may count 
them '! more again ! * ‘ t 

Woe is me!—fpi*living clands are ins bond* upon <ihe< 
plain [ 


And the Ifrown sands, whirling wildly, in a dusky mass 
uprise, „ . */ 

Changing f into camel-drivgrs—men of brofCze with 
flaming eyes. ” * «, 

f 

Ay, this is the night and hour, when all wanderers of the 

I Iand , « 

Whom the whirlwiiM once o'ertaking, 'whelmed beneath 
its ‘waves of sand; . " 

I^liose storm-driven’ dust jiath fanned us—crumbling 
hones around us lay— , • 

Rise and move in wan procession, by their Prophet's 
grave to pray! * «“* 

More and more ! the fast in order have not passed across 
the plain, 

Ere the first with loosened bridle fast arc Hying back 
again. * 

From the verdant inland! mountain, even to Bab-cl- 
mandob’s sands, 

* | I 

They have sped ere yet my charger, wildly rearing, breaks 
his bands! , 

« . . i 

Courage! hold the plunging horses; each man to his 
courser’s head! < 

Tremble not, as timid shccp-fiocks tremble at the lion’s 
Aread. 

Fear not though yon waving mantles fan you as they 

, hasten on; 1 

Call on Allah! and the pageant ere you look again 
is gone! 

Patience, till the morning breezes wave again your 
turbans’ pltrfhc; 

Morning air and rosy dawning are their heralds to the 
tomb. 

Once again to dust shall daylight doom these wanderers 
of the night; 

See, it dawns!—a joyous welcome neigh our horses to the 
r light! 

55. 


I.IFE-BOAT STATISTICS. 

It appears that, from some valuable returns made to 
the Royal National Life-boat Institution, by tho officers 
of the Coast-guard Service and by some agents to 
Lloy dV, there are sixty-four additional life-boats con¬ 
sidered to he required on the coasts of the British isles. 
Tho average cost of a complete life-boat establish¬ 
ment, such ns that provided by the National Life-boat 
Society, is L.000. This amount includes the cost of 
life-boat, life-belts, and gear, transporting carria^'and 
a substantial house for their reception. It will thus be 
seen that a considerable sum will be required from tho 
public to make the life-boat system practically complete 
on our coast. Tl. ■ institution* has already seventy life¬ 
boats in connection with it. To maintain these boats in 
a state of thorough efficiency,-requires a large permanent 
annual outlay. Last year, the life-boats of tie Society 
and those of loctil bodies rcscuejI’SOO persons from ship¬ 
wrecks on our coasts; and doling the last lelyee years, 
1022 persons were, by the ferine invaluable mcan S ^s iv flid 
from a watery grav* i«frn ( the other hand, it is melan¬ 
choly to add, that, during the same short period, 1522 
poor creators.*, perished on our coasts from these sad 
disasters. It is believed that a considerable proportion 
—probably one-half*— of this lanre,number, might liavo 
been preserved to their familira c and their country if 
additional life-boats were on the coast! 

printed and Published by W. & K. Cummins, 47 Paternoster 
Kow, London, andviSS Hiyli Street, Euinuuko ir. Also sold by 
Wim.i\m llojiKHTsoa, 2S Upper Sackvillo Street, Dublin, and 
all Booksellers. • 
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1 ’ltICB 


T / ,,, Tit A v OV irrv. * an ' 1 i‘i\mcs, the owftcr*0f which m;iy be presumed 

" s J ‘ v . long since to scrawl no more. Something melancholy 

Accon dixg to on: uiiEAT-GUANmioriimis. is there, even in tho queorness of this old-world book, 

(T:i:tain classical works resemble gliosis—which resuscitated for tbe criticism of a new generation, 
everybody bears of, and nabody sees. How few even Let us take tlietitle-jinge : 
among their professed worshippers. really know Tin: History os Sin ( ihbi.es Giianwson, 

enough of the two grand idols of Englisly literature, j„ a Series of Letters, 

to stand an examination in Milton or Shakspeare— 15y Mr Sawimu, Richardson, 

not requiring verbaUpiotations, but merely a general . # Au^iur of Pamr/a mid * 

acquaintance with the argument of the poems, the" * . * l/# ' 

characters and plots of the plays. Also, in spit* of In Seveft,Volumes, 

the grandiloquent nonsense talked about the father • The Eighth Edition. , 

of English verse, who but a*true poet ever appre- knitted for*1’. Longman, .1. Johnson, (3. (3. and J. 
dates Chaucer? And did any reader, even a poet, Robertson, It. Baldwin, J. Nioliolls, S. Bladon, W. 
fairly get through Spenser’s Fan in Qw.nm ? Is jt, the Richardson, W. Lane, W. Lowades, G. and T. Wilkie, 
blame of the public or tbe publishers that a late much- I\ M-Queen, C. I), l’inquenit, Cadell and Davies, and 
advertised edition of the British elasjjcs stopped at S. Bagster.’ 

its second or third voluite? lias tbe world grown A long list of names, of wl.ieli wo know abso- 
stupidcr than of j ore, or is it only suffering from tbe lutely nothing, except the certainty that every 
reaction of obstinacy, after several centuries’ imposi- on# of them might be found in some churchyard, 
lion of celebrated authors, whose works ‘no gentle- Oiyxfsitc— si 0 frontispiece, representing a charming 
man’s library should ever bo without’—and seldom | young lady in hoop, long waist, and turretod hair, 


MAN O F M E N: 


according to on: uiieat-guandmotiihks. 

■ ■ 

Certain classical works resemble gliosis—which 
everybody bears of, and nabody sees, llow few even 
among their professed worshippers really know 
enough of the two grand idols of Englisly literature, 
to stand an examination in Milton or Shakspeare— 
not requiring verbal*; not aliens, but merely a general 
acquaintance with the argument of the poems, the" 
characters and plots of the plays. Also, in spit* of i 


is; for they are usually found—on the shelves. 8 i .stepping rmt of a coach, over one prostrate gentleman, 
llow few, for instance, of the novel-readers of the "to the arms of d!ioU-<-r, who is magnified! t*in wig, 
present generation have the slightest knowledge, queue and sword coat long-vested, long-tailed, 
other than by name, of the hero of our great grand- breeches, stocking, and shoe-buckles. • Behind, two 
mothers—the ‘man of men,' as his author fro- other figured on horsebaokfnppear (liseoursing amiably 
quently entitles him. Vito of them could answer t'lgellu-t, f with great composure, considering the 
affirmatively the simple question : ‘ Did you ever read circumstances, and pointing ndmjfingfy^o^thc afore- 
Sir Chculcs Grandison?' a . aid standing gentleman. ' Need we doul’t Iris 

Some may plead sarcastically: ‘No—hut I trinl.’ icAuitity? Ifc is—he must he— Sir Charles Grandison. 
Cruel condemnation! Boor Mr Richardson, may it llis name at .least is familiar still. It»lms become 
never rcajh thee in thy already-forgotten grave—and proverbial. Its very sound eonvejs images of 
may it prove a warning to all voluminous writers courtesy, elegance, lojalty, chivalry, the‘chivalry of 


depending on future as well as present celebrity 1 
And you, ye venerable ancestresses, whose tastes were 


tbe days when ‘ during the troubles in Scotland this 
summer,’ Rruwe Charlie’s friends tbV*d kissing the 


simple, and whose books, were few, who used to adore white rose at their button-holes: the loyalty with 
the portly old bookseller, even as the romantic which King George and Queen .Caroline, going»in 
maidens of to-dny adore Dickens, Bulwor, Tlwclteray state Vo hear ‘ the oratorios of young Mr llandel,’ 


maidens of to-dny adore Dickens, Bulwor, Tlwekoray statehear ‘ the oratorios of young Mr llandel,’ 
—ltaunt not in rustling brocades jnd ghostly heel- wcwe'regarded as beings of n Superiorgirder, in whom 
taps your slegeneratealescendants, because they own the divine right oi'kiugi was unquestioned • and 
to have iriei^t o read StS f Jt'irles Gmnatsun. unquestionable. 

Vet ^'-v/ undertaking retires courage, first, to To this age, and* nc-.e-othor, tjAes ho belong—this 
drag from dustiest, topmost QrC. - ; i>r meekly request fanltlessjtero, exact in all Religious, moral, and social 
at the oldest ol # circulating libraries, a work—not duties, blameless *f life and conversation, incapable 
exactly tbe‘last new novel,’ nor very hi^IjL ta^TO” mIHjc of breaking tbe smallest rule of etiquette and 
‘ out.’ Then, having carried it hoipe, for^which pu*- ule Ten Ohmmnmlmqpts; rich, handsome^ well born, 
pose may be rocommer.'Ipd a porter's knot or a small well bred. Jilted by all comhyiatioits of nature ijnd 
enrpet-bag—resoluVly { *to open vol. 1, with its yellow, eircunistancc to he the iiaste^ of Grandison Hall, 
grimy, torn and mended pages—its brown afltiqu* But we are forestalling—a tiling not to be endured in 
type and eccentric spcllmg—its fly-leaves aiulytliis contury-afterlrtatt* criticism ujion a work of 
margins adorned here and there with out-of-dato IVhitli few feaderannay even know the general outline 
caligrapby—comments on the text, or scrawled dates of tbe story. 
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(L is the most bewitching ami lovable lerso.i.-ge as to her chances'ofhis lieaft. (t^her own— so as he 
in the book—worth a dozen Harriet Byrons. Clemen- doeynot know it—she seems <ot the least ashamed; 
tim*, the-, next most prominent ake.eh, vith her for, js she naively observe., ,‘Is not the man Sir 
romantic love, her beautiful bigotry, ami itistasy of Charles Gramlison ?’■ ' ' * 

pious self-renunciation, is, though Rightly sentimental, Vl’liisbdd mixture of-freedom ami formality pervades 
very touching. Some bits of her madness almost fdl things. Y^ing ladies *married after a fortnight’s 


, marriage, while actually vent.firing in the retirement 
feel that liis vejieration for • • of the ‘cedar parlour' upon the above terrible enor- 

His spirit's mate, compassionate and wise—. ,j* s ‘ Madam,’ fcDearest 

• x 1 . * Madam ‘My beloved Miss Bvron. IPlisbatids and 

*Hhc^ noblest of women,’as he continually calls her, wives, mothers and sisters^ncyr call one another by 
is quits' natural, and will never interfere with the anything i-jt their titles—as ‘ Sir Charles,’ ‘ Lady L.,* 
love he bears Jo the ‘happiest of women’—his w’ife .My Lord G.and«imver- evpn'ift mbn’ichta ol'athe 
Harriet. y deepest emotion, fojgCi. to bow over hue another’s 

Harriet Byron, regarded as n woman, is—her sex hands. 
wiH say—a failure. Trj ing to soften her angelic^icr- All this curious inedhgruily affects us with"an 
feetinn by giving her a fciwiinbles and ‘ lemnlities'— amused wonderment. We pause to consider whether 
as Uncle Selby would call them—the author some- wo have grown wiser or more foolisli than our pro- 
times makes her very mush like a pretty amiable - genitors; and also our ‘dear distant dcseend- 

fool. She is always try ing to act ‘ greatly,’ and never ants ’ will think of our maimers and customs, inodes 
managing it—except in a passive senY; and though of action and tone of fueling—as portrayed in these 


this subdued part may be iiecfssarylii ponit of art— j present-day novels which shall survive the century, 
query, did our author ever fiiiuk of art?—one fobs ; AiW here, judging tlmm by the only secure test of 
as if a little more were necessary, even to constitute^ pcruftuignt fiwy>—accurafiy nncvai*s,a- <jfcrl jiat.ure— 
her as moon to the hero’s sun. One instinctively the same in alt ages, tliomjfi In’odified by themftward 
pictures her at forty—fair and fat—Lady Grandfcoii impiess of the time—we cannot’but suspect that their 
of tirandison Hall - chaperoning the Misses and in- number will be few ; that many very clever aigl 
dulging the Masters Graiulisolf— a little foolisli some- fowling pojhi I antics of to-day, will slip into utter 
times, as people always admired and petted are prone obliviqp to-morrow, or be preserved as mere carica- 
to be; a little commonplace and conventional, yet turists, and laughed at quite as much as we now 
always sweet and good—the mirror of matronliood laugfi at Sir Cuarles Gramlison. • 

—convinced of one important fact, that the man of 'Hie book itself may move our risibility, but the 
men—the ‘entire anil perfect chrysolite’--is Sir herb himself never. 'With all the flourish of trumpets 
Charles Gramlison. that heralds him—the perpetual chorus of praise that 


always sweet and good—the mirror of matronliood laugfi at Sir Cuarles Gramlison. • 

—convinced of one important fact, that the man of The book itself may move our risibility, but the 
men—the ‘entire anil perfect chrysolite’--is Sir herb himself never. Wi th all the flourish of trumpets 
Charles Gramlison. that heralds him—the perpetual chorus of praise that 

Besides its infinite variety of character, another is dinned into our^ars nbout him—the raptures that 
charm of this old book is the curious and evidently alibis friends go into concerning everything he is and 
exact picture it gives of the, manners and customs, does«and sn^s, And the slightly ‘priggish’ (oh, could 
principles and sentiments, of n time old enough to be lie have heard the word!) way in which lie himself is 
now nearly forgotten, yet too modern to have liyeopie perpetually uttering grand moral sentiments, ’ and 
traditional or historical. AYe see, as before notieed, nerfectly conseioiyj of Avery good action lie performs 
the accurate presentment of our great-grandfathers - -'ill, w-c are conA>?llcd to own that Sir Charles 


and great-grandmothers—in their daily life. They Crandison justifii^the universal adoration—that he 
must have been at once a great deal more simple and realiy t xs the inairaf men. • 

more formal than we. Tliorou-J^ily noble, j fist, am/ generous; pure 

For instance, the ‘punctilios’ of courtship and ’hrough the temptations ol »a licentious time; assert- 
mntrimony strike us moderns as particularly droll, ing true "honour agaijst all the glufnTs -*f it then 
Love-making— 110 , let us keep to the proper wjird— uirrent; polite without irtsineerity ; pious Without 
cuuitJiiji—foT anything so undignified as love seems I'tlic intolerance or cant; severe i/| virtue, yet 
never to be thought of—is apparently the one bu.dne.-s pitiful to the most vicious; faithful, to his friends, 
of you no men and young women. The latter, hum and forgiving *to his enemies, till his'last foe is 
their earliest youth, are educated with one end—to conquered by the force of kindness; loved by all 
lie ’•••■rriec]. Old maids are quite remarkable facts, women, admired by all men, yet never IcAing a sweet 
Every young gentlewoman is openly attended by her humility, which, coming out as it does at tinges to his 
suitors—her ‘fellows’—as Charlotte Gramlison irreve- nearest ties—>*is revered Dr Bartlett jtnd Ilia beloved 
rrutly calls them—who, according to their natures, Harriet—must, we feel assured, .be riways his before 
sue her, dio for her, till alien her, squabble over her, his God. The marvel is how the little fat bookseller 
and altogether keep up the sort of behaviour fur which whom nobody ever accuses of' genhis, coakl nave 
we should now call in I’olieeifian X. or Detective com^vvcd such an ideal of a tVue Christian gentleman. 
Field. t *IIear what lie says himself'on theyhbject—worthy 

For all those.vagaiS^, marini/en da ronrenance seem Samuel—ahum a late serial tale has pictured fn his 
by no nie,»-As so discreh'table as we liow-a-days are habit as he lived, st jtting through Tuubridgejtreets 

.1! _.1 i.„ 1--....... __ 1 .. 1.f „ I. * ....._Al_! . VSf.ll_ _ _ik. 


For all Ihcse.vagniS^i, marinyen da fonrenance seem 


disposed to assert, lnjwevei w;e may act. Fortunes and with 11 bevy 


g woinqflkiuj* following the 


lias to decline proposals for his•hamWrom several late been shewn in* a light too degrading; and he 
enamoured ladies a'lif theip relatives. Even the hopes, fronwtiiis series of letters, it'will be seen that 
modest Miss Harriet, when her sweet saucy stouiness characters may be good without being unnatural. 


modest Miss Harriet, when her sweet saucy stouiness characters may be good without being unnatural, 
towards mankind is conquejei/, and herself ‘ entangled .... Notwithstanding, it has been observed by 
in a hopeless passion,’ does not scyiple to avow it « some, that, in ft|nei%1, Sir Charles Grandison ap- 
about fifteen people, nor to take counsel from all hert, piOaches loo ntjr to the faultless ' character which 
own relatives and those of the still silent gentleman, critics censure as being above nature. Yet it ought 
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himself m no one '-nsUufei irt^ihich if is not the duty chairs; fir it was notable tlie'n, ns no'v, ps being one 
of a prudent and good man'to Vestrnin himself.’ ' . of the few fictions/if the time which contain nothing 
Excellently ami truthfully argued, dpr old SammC objectionable. Tlicro is hardly a word in it that we. 
No one can read * thy <rnus^' old topics without tyie more sensitive if not more really moddst than our 
conviction Vb^t thy Stout hity must Igfve enclosod grcat-graudiiiothi^, woukl scrupie to- read aloud to 
a greater, purer; more Christian, s/ul then the our sops and daughters. , f - 

be-wigaod liSds and •iligh-heoled ladies who sailed The former—bless the hols!—if at all given to‘last ’ 
down Tunbridge streets, the clever wits and satirical ways and satirical young Englandisiv, might prob- 
or sentimental poets tliTit enlivened London—nay, ably make a great monk at thi.4 dignitied, decorous, 
even tilt* admired Ur Johnson himself, ever dreimed bowirtg and hand-kissing, reverently behaved anti 
Of. » 1 * pure- min tied young gentleman of a past century s.wluf 

It is curious to trace hmv simple amid an age of is not ashamed to ^honour his parents --eveir a bad 
forvialities—lfpV liberal in thug most ultra days of father—to love liia sisters, and to resjv'gt all women ; 
bigoted religionism—is this oljiTnpn's ideal of goodness, who, a few days before marriage, can Vitv to his wife 


as presented ill his hero: how lie makes him pardon 
the?crudest injuries, tieat kindly the lowest of the 
low, hold out repentance and atonement to the vilest 
of the vile; in all things pursuing a direct course: 
being, as lie says, ‘a lawunti^lvmself,’amenable only 
to his Maker, and afraid of nothing, except to sin 


—alas! you poor lads, how few of you will be able to 
say it to i/u)i i- wives; and yet the sentence ought "to 
be written in golden lcCtc/s upon every one of your 
consciences, for it is the utmost glory of manhood : 

‘tlive me leave to boast—it is my boast—that I can 
look hack on my past life, and bless (lod that I never, 


against his Maker, in his actions as in his character from childhood to manhood, wilfully gave pain to 
as son, brother, friend, husband—fulfilling, instiue- either the mothefly or < isterly heart, nor from man* 
tively as it were, the one law of true love ami tine hood to the present hom , 1 to any pther woman.’ 
lovablcncss, ‘ gsUteming ethers betloj t'lian [bit self’ „ But whatever the boys might feel, we are certain 
--he k. exceptional anion*,-iff Jietitious heroes, ancient our girls would he, every one of them, in love witli 


or niodorn, with which wo sXc acquainted. 

Curious, too, to see how far in advance of his agev 


Sir'Charles (1 randisoil. 

Heaven help us! are good men become so rare, 


in some things, is this Sir Charles Grandi&n, or raShA that the mere presentment of ste-h in a book is to be 


Mr Samuel Richafdsmi, who, in the !concluding 
note,’ goes on to say, with reference to a special point 
in the book and in the character of the hero: 


seofied at by many, and regarded by almost all as 
unnatural and impossible? a merely good man, not 
one whit better, as the author himself suggests, than 


‘It has been objected by some persons, that a man all good men ought to be? We believe not. We 
less able by strength or skill to repel an affront than believe that nfithor in this, nor in the past genera- 
Sir Charles appears to have been, could not, with tiou, are honour and virtue left without a witness, 
such honour, have extricated himse^ out of diliicultics without many witnesses. Men, not altogether perfect; 
on refusing a challenge. And this is true, mean big the ideal must always be a step beyond the real, or it 
by honour the favourable opinion of tlyj European is no ensnmplu at all; But honest men and true, who, 
world from the time of its being overrun by Gotluc taking up such a tale aS this, need neither blush nor 
barbiirism, down to the present. But as tlyit notion deyditas they read ; for people very often take refuge 
of honour is evidently an absuiV am^ mischievous one,/ in derision when an inward stinging tells them they 
and yeffmultitudes are at a tu. get over it,-i’ i ought to blush. 

rejection and confutation of it lma person whom, it And since on the mothers of a generation depends 
was visible, the consideration of Ins own safety did much of its future glory, it lies in the power of the 
not influence, must' surely* be of no sift.ill weight, mothers of ours to cultivate in their hoys all that 


rejection and confutation of it lma person whom, it 
was visible, the consideration of Ins own safety did 
not influence, must' surely* bo of no sift.ill weight. 


And when it is onee alia wed that there an eases. Sir Charles Grandison’s dying mother so proudly 
when the*?. 'polite invitation ■_ to murder’ [bravo, praises: 

Samuel!] ‘iJiav, c6nsis]g».tly with honour, be disJ. ‘Hjs duty to his father and to mo; his love of his 
regarded, a ljttle attention will easily find osiers/ sisters; the generosity of his temper; his love of 
vulgar notions will insensibly we;ir„ out, and more truth; his modesty, courage, benevolence, steadiness 
grouni], be Shined by degrees than could have been of mind, docility, and other great and amiaWe quali- 
attempted with hope of success at once ; till at length ties, by which he gives a moral assurance of making 
all may come to stand on the firm footing of reason a good max.’ > —* ■ 

and ftlighm. In the meantime, they who are less Observe, not a great man, a clever and brilliant 
qualified to curry off light behaviour with honour in man, a prosperous d,- fortunate man—simply, a good 
the eye of commjjn judges, will, however, be esteemed own. *lf mothers took this mqyc to heart, haply there 
for it by every seritus and prudent person, and would not now- -days be sd 'many suns who wring 
perhaps rnwardly, ,by many who are mean enough to and break the hearts of their mothers, 
join outwardly in blaming Jjiem.’ < r . But whether or no there be living good men, a nov'el 

A bold doctrine to set*forth, even in the year 1750 with a good man ift it is in itself a great reality ; for 
—thcT date of this seventhAhlitjnn. The fijst idilion a truth drawn fsom internal evidence is often stronger 
must have somewhat astonished* lb j ‘gentlemen’ of than a mere fact. As a rewsrent orthodox Christian 
the period. ” \ • - * was onee hoard to say, tfaristianity would be none 

Great indeed must'havd'been the innV iiqg .of this the less tine, in ifer-CSS'cnee, if the'w’hole of the New 
book in its day—p- day when aR, new books, ami Testament history were an inspired fable, 
especially novels, were comparatively rare. It . •**,.; or not he is, or ever can be, a living 

appeared originally in serial volumes ; ,and possibility, we feel that, as an CKampIe of moral 
John Herscbel lias somewnere related that when beauty, this Gnaraeler of Rieh.jrjson’s is, according to 
the -penultimate Volume containing the marriage of the well-known phrase, ,‘,not lb® aij ago, but for all 
Sir Charles and his Harriet,Reached a certain enthu- time;’ „that, in spito of its lenftthiness, absurdities, 
6iastie English village, the inhabitants immediately extravagances, some belonging to its period, and some 


set all the bells a-ringing! In’any [ use, it is easy to V.ie author’s own idiosyncrasy—this history is valuable 
imagine its univi/rsal nota/iety ; liowyJie ‘ ff.ie genPlg- ami veritable. Hundreds of our young men and maidens 
men ’ read it over their chocolate, and the ladies over who stupify their brqins, firo their allntoo tindery 
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imaginations, and confuse their still unsettled noftvns 
ot right and wrong, over a heterogeneous! mass of 


0t r 2P am wrong, over a heterogeneous* mass of following out tlu? principles V/Trec-frado now preva- 
mnfrem aovels, would be none the wurtp, b4t all the lenten the Rrijish dominicn-j^, these duties are by no 
better, for hunting ont tWs old-fashioned *talc-, and means ouerou*.' All ffv*r is* woilfeif is a revenue sufll- 
earcfully studying the elmraeter of that almost for- lo maintain pujd’ic order ntld make such 

gotten ideal of our great-grandnukhers—Sir Chatles nftipitovementsfs to minis* quays, and other matters 
Grandison: • < a* a re absolutely neeessjrv for, tho'convenience of tho 

___ m __ *, • _Settlers. v /v * ' 

• , 4 AcesrlingVo, tlnf barest accounts,, fully thirty 

'TII 15 NEW COftn-D.fGGTN'GM. thousand intending miners h.ad already (locked to 

• trenvn r i.- * Vancouver's Island and the mninlnml; thu greater 

* * ‘ ‘ number being from San Francisco, between which 

#As yet but imperfectly explored, the colony of British port and Victoria 11 regular' passongcV-tratflc had 
■'Columbia can be described only ih its more import- sprung up. Numerous Asmppui steamers liad not 
ant features. Consisting of a stretch of land from only beer put on the line, but had begun plying 
250 to .000 miles broad, sloping in a westerly diree- between Victoria an* t'/r ports dnHie.*Kra'ser l!i*er. 
tion, it possjdses a number of rivers having tl- *ir Forties of ad veil timers had, also, as we learn, 
sources in tlio Jtocky Mountains; the chief ot*these endeavoured to open up trails by land from 
streams being the Eraser River, which is ltaviffable Washington (eiritory. tdkrariN the Thompson Riter, 
for probably 200 tidies of *ts«eourse. Exposed to the in tho expectation of reaching licit gold-ticWs, to 
placid and balmy Pacific, into which all its rivers fall, which river-craft could mo elfeet a passage; but the 
the country lias a greatcrmtldiicssof climate than could enormous labour icqtijrel to perform these land- 
lie expected from its northern latitude. Although .journeys, not to speak of the dit'ieuHv of carrying 


entering the country. It Vs rinper to add that, 
folkdving out tlu? principles Vjf'Tree-trade now preva- 
lent^Vn tiie RrUit.li dormnior^, these duties are by no 
means ouerou*. All flurr is* wirilfcif is a revenue suffi- 
‘^tji. lo maintain pujdic order and make such 
nftipitovemontsfg to roads* quays, and other matters 
a%are absolutely n eeessr/y for, theVonvcnicnce of tho 
Settlers. V j ' 

AecarlingVo tlnf barest accounts,, fully thirty 
thousand intending miners had already (locked to 
Vancouver's Island and the mainland; thu greater 
number being from San Francisco, between which 
port and Victoria a regular' pa$«engcV-tratfic had 
sprung op. Numerous AwicrUian steamers nail not 
only heel- put on the line, but bad begun plying 
between Victoria an* t^F ports dnTlie.'Kra'sor River. 
Parties of adventurer* had, also, as we learn, 
endeavoured to open up trails liy land from 
Washington territory, tdkvanls the Thompson lifter, 
in tho expectation of reaching rich gold-fieMs, to 
which river-craft could iim elfeet a passage; but the 
enormous labour require I to perform these laml- 
.journeys, not to speak of tlie dit’Ieiilty of carrying 


picturesque and varied in aspect, miff resembling in provisions, mul the stcqhliv atti< ks of Indians, must 
many places the Highlands o » Scot Find, i* is said to preclude their being generally adopted; and the main 
have much good land, particularly on the Eraser and riifr with its lar.-cr branches, i arlially impeded aa 
Thompson rivers. A country abounding in hills is, ll'ins^avi by«ipids, wili.iy all pn«ia1jiJ''y_coptitiuc 
necessarily rainy, and accordingly heavy rains pro- ] to he the clunlticds of tra's/tfi and fro. " T* 


vail at. certain .seasons, by which means the rivcrx»uv 
greatly' swollen, hut only to the temporary in.'tui- 


Ry a writer in the 'uit/i.iniu, a diary is given 

.sf a trip by steam from Vancouver's Island to the 


venience of those who atteinft to gather gold from *fb[*r partsf,f the Eraser River, which, in tho oxist- 
the shoals of debris which have been washed (rom the ing dearth -of inlormation, possesses ^gpme interest, 
mountains. The river is navigable by a ship-of-tlic-line for fifty 

The periodical occurrence of rains, and the corrc- mile.? from its mouth. • 


the shoals of debris which have been washed from the 
mountains. 

The periodical occurrence of rains, and the corre¬ 
sponding abundance of water in Rritisli Columbia, 
form a striking contrast with tlio'dronghts and 
desiccating heats of Australia, aa well as with the 


At Port Langley, twenly miles lower down, the 
scenery becomes very picturesque. 

‘Now wo were running around, anil through, and 


general dryness and equability of temperature of among mountains and hills of all sizes, and of the 
California. In consequence of this comparative nufct rugged character. Timber, timber, timber, 
moistness, we expect to hear that both pasturing and nothing hutyliiiTbor, and hills, and trees, and snow, 
agriculture will flourish in the new colony. The ami water, with occasionally an Indian lint.’ ().no 
wools are said to he productive and beautiful,: tjio snow-capped mountain, apparently 10,000 l'eet high, 
rivers and shores teem with fish—salmon in purlieu- ivas so steep that jl liJdo the head tliz/.y to look' up 
lar- and as for mineral wealth, the variety uml tV.*«rds its crest. Jwcascade thundering down the 
amount arc beyond calculation. Coal, lime, copper, precipice from a height of 4000 feet, and the nunit rous 
and gold exist in profusion ; the gold, so Car as yet rapids # of the rivetf now tormed the adventures of his 
known, being mainly in the shape of dust or small voyage; aitl among the* persons* who gave pietur- 
particlos mixed with the sandy deposits in tho rivers, w^que Variety to the hanks were Mr Dallas and his 
and apparently washed from hods of quartz and other tjewly nrtfrried wife, a daughter of Gmei'n## Douglas, 
rocky strata in the higher regions of the coiyitry. ’tamping in their tents. • , * ' * 

At the junction of the Thompson with the Fraser '|Thi remainder of tho voyage was ma>je in a canoe, 
River, these mineral deposits are more conspicuous, till at length they found here and there miners at 
though hj all probability’ their richness will increase work, and log-lfouses built or building. * » 

on being explored towards the sources of the respre- The newspapers of California are crowded with letters 


Hudson’s Ray Company, in prosecution of their fur- adventurers, anil advising people not to emigrate in 

fon.ln f.utnl.lLl.nd r,. _ I 1 1 e n 1.1 ' .Lif.A * If _f 


sihle witii small-arms against the Attacks of savages. 
The chief fort* of J^is kind, in gt*ng up Fraser 
River, nTe Fort Langlcj^sixty miles from the open 
sea, and eighty to, nineSte miles from Victoria; 


till melting of thij mountain-Bny.*?, as well as 
during the»severifics o£,wither, worj/ing on the sand¬ 
bars of the rivers >.1ust be greatly checked,^if not 

lllXOgM L' 


in some places 


LktT stopped—a' cirenmstanee 


next, eighty milc*s-higher upf'-rreiifc 1 lope; and four- c alcul.ti£d, as is allegad, to ffeter persons from quitting 
teen or fifteen ipiles further still, Fort Yale; about a California. A i*u:respondent of, the* Sent Joaquin 
hundred and ten miles beyond which 'TilXUlfc’—if F if’f n of dunc?2d, undertakes to cAnbat adverse 
tho Thompson River. In Fraser River there %re motions this kind, nnd gives what will be thought 
several rapids, troublesome to the nkvigafOr; hut some a somewhat quizzidil account of how ti man may 
of them may lie asuprtded^with care, and all are earn 150 doWars a day by only sitting still and doing 
capable of being ultimately so far improved, as to nothing. ‘ I regret,’ snyi this, smart writer, ‘ to see 
present no serious obstacle to traffic. N'o sito litas by your paper of u^terday that you are not disposed 
as yet been condescended upon, for tho future^ to encourage emipfatiftft to Eraser River as much as 
capital. Hitherto, Eort Langley has boon selected »it Reserve’s. I tiff not knovl whethef ty not sinister 
for the collqction of custom-house -duties on goods motives are at the bottom of your course in this 
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mutter, l>nt let me tgH yoo'lliat I am Well posted tin the 
subject. By bito lettaaj on wliich I implicitly'-rely, 
1 am assured that n man can make 150 dollars fjtduy 
there, and do noth it.;). ','pIHtcI jv-not only gold in'the 
sand in abundance there, but the river-water hold's It 
in solution in vast quantities 1 ; ami tlnj uav money kN 
made withopt work* is ^his^tlm minpr makes hiui r ii 
pair of ‘ sheepskin attic kin w*<,..\vooliy sWb out, andr 
saturates them in’ quicksilver" <*vcrni'!l)*. 'Flic next 
day, seating himself on* a roclt, in an eddy favourable 
to precipitation, lie puts on bis stockings so saturated, 
and holds his feet in the \tatcr all day. At night, all 
he has Ic do- is carefully to rinse bis stockings,'’and 
160 dollars in gold-di^st if the jrefctilt. Much judg¬ 
ment, it is true, is required in selecting an eddy for 
operation, -an^ 'a-“good deal 1 of, skill is requisite in 
performing the saturation property; and great critical 
nicety is necessary in the manner in which you hold 
the ’feet—perfect, immovable^! idiiess is one condition 
—in order to complete success.’ 

Assigning that by fresh accounts the most sanguine 
hopes respecting the now gold-diggings are confirmed, 
it is important to know which will form the best 
route to British Columbia. At present, the most 
available route from England is by steam to the West 
Indies and Chngres; thence across the isthmus by rail¬ 
way to Paijajnw; asfter wliv-li the transjtfs by steamers 
to San V-'ranciseo and ViftVfa. fn lustspeech on the 
subject.in parliament', Sir-Yl. 11. Lytton observed— 
‘Honourable gentlemen who look at the map inns 
imagine this new colony at an immeasurflble disfmnV, 
from England, but' the government had qlready j 
received oveAtlres from no less eminent a person | 
than Mr Cunard for a line of postal steam-vessels for ' 
letters, goods, and passengers, by which it is calculated 
that a passenger starting from Liverpool may reach 
the colony in about thirty-five days by way of Now 
York and Panama.’ 

Besides this line of route, we anticipate that km 
effort will be made to open a commu'uici^ion by .land 
through Canada, for which certain depressions in file 
northern part of the Rocky Mountains offer, facilities. 
Already the inhabitants of tlik noj-th-western states.’ 
of the Pinion, ns well as the Cvfi-uhans, are alive tJ 
the practicability ofaroutcin this afreet ion; for which 
an abundanci 1 of game, wood, ami water, with a 
singular mildness of climate, are said tf> be among 
the facilities offered. The ■time on the road, hr wever, 
is not calaojiltrd at less than.-eventy days from the 
north-westerfi state's. ‘ lb would not bo at all sur5 
prising,’ says the - New York Tribune , 1 should tl/ 
Eraser River gold - tract, which Governor Stevens 
states, cxteiihs into our possessions us far down as 
Southern Oregon, be found the richest on the conti¬ 
nent. The-discoveries and. yield thus fni warrant 
such k belief. Then thereeroust of necessity be some 
more direct cogununication with the Ruthin: tlinn we 
now have with .California; and, as an enthusiastic 
railway projector ornv said of another route, “The: 
flngfe'r of the Almighty has indicated the route” by¬ 
way of St Paul, the vallhyK of the Red and S $at- 
chewnn Rivers,sever the 'fereat depression of the KoeHy 
Mountains, in about the fhty-aecoml degree of north 
latitude, as the fnost feasible, wnd in all respects 
desiralile, to the auriferous re;"'- ns of the Pacific.’ 

Whether the gold" disclAreries. bo great pc.small, 
they cannot fi»'l to,make British J>dumbia the resort 
of a large bi>1y of emigrants, whll will lay the foun¬ 
dation of a flourishing English settlement on tli.'i' 
shores of the Pacific. Nor'canhvc doubt that Van¬ 
couver’s Island, with itr fine natural harbours—that 
of Esqnimault near Victoria. in particular—its rich 
coal-mines and fisheries, to say niching of its agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral capabilities? >w ill? anon form one of 
the most imporPint dependencies V" Ore Aft Brit rein.* 
On the commercial advantages to England, both as 


resets fresh imports of gold and the export of 
manufactured articles, it is unnecessary to expatiate. 

As information evolves, we propose to keejHlur 
readers w-quainted with What seems trustworthy and 
advantageous to be known respecting tills new and 
interesting field of enterprise. 

MY4'AST FRIEND. 

f » 

PnnirAvs I am naturally wt t'her sore on the subject of 
legacies. Several old ladies who were supposed to 
regard my boyhood with "faiouring eyes have 
departed, anil made no sign to any document in my t * 
favour. An old gentleman to whose patronage I was*' 
a martyr for several years, left his will unautogiaphod, 
and though vvilhoutiiuthentic intelligence on the sub¬ 
ject, L firmly' believe of course that AkA he put his 

nametb the parchment- Well, well;! only allude 

to these faets in so far as they may account for tuy 
thinking that it is, as * general rule, a great mis¬ 
fortune to a young nmu to be left a little money. 
Mind, I say a youiHj man. .-I am no longer one; so let 
not my present remarks stand in the way of any 
intentions which may possibly exist to increase the 
waning balance at my banker’s. 

As a proof that my at.ti-legney opinions are not ill 
r founded, listen to this. When i entered a medical 
school in London, of which, by the by, I was the 

brightest ornament for several years, .J-was a 

student there. We became acquainted, and were 
toon on intimate ternirf.- He was very good-looking, 
attended lectures regularly, was clever with his 
hands, a favourite with his teachers, and, in short, 
was looked upon as the most promising youth 
about the place. Although we were both hard 
workers, we h»gan to take an occasional evening 
stroll through the town, Which, as the reader may 
be aware, is particularly fascinating after nightfall. 
Sometimes we perambulated the Ilaymarkct; at 
others, we would cross the bridge, and patronise 
the theatres over the water* or buying masks, the 
black .of which was anything hut a fast colour, and 
came off copiously on our hands and noses, we would 
spend an hour or two in Vauxhall, trying to realise the 
idea, that we wore having great fun; anil then would 
walk home with aching feet and empty pockets, but 
happy in the thought that we had been ‘seeing life.’ 
Now, whoever invented that phrase, so far as London- 
life goes, has a great deal to answer for; all the infidel 
and yllierwiso immoral publications tlmt ever were 
issued, never wrought the same amount of ruin among 
young men as that absurd lying phrase, ‘ seeing life.’ 
My dearly beloved brethren, what sort of life was it 
we used to pay so largely, fortbo privilege ot seeing? 
Was it not a sham from beginning to end? W." a it 
not merely vice endeavouring for an hour or two to 
appear in a state ofrrt-ekless mirth and jollity? 

But J -and 1 didn’t believe that, not we. Was It 

not, we imagine.', a great pr.ilege to get into a fast 
set now and then, and appear to be a couple of young 
swells of enormous Wealth and liberality; to be allowed 
to pay doable for supper in Biiznn’s cellar, underneath 
Piccadilly; tostj-ollinto the Ilaymarkct supper-rooms, 
go up stairs, and wait an ii)£<<4ininablc length of time 
for lobster salad which noper cargo; to indulge in that 
style of repartee tpatusevr'ixhaff; to bury our noses and 
our cares in that nectar of our young, Ob’mpus, lialf- 
half!.■&?course it was; and for all my moralising, 

I look with tender pity upon all you young block¬ 
heads, who, Vainkihg as I did oqce, are following in 
the footsteps of your idiotic erflprs. 

But you’ll have your eyes pulled open by Time’s long 
sviinny fingers some day, ^s mine have been, [n the 
,meantime, I warn you that ‘ seeing _ life ’ of that 
i description doesn t make you one ,J)it more wido 
awake, or subtle in the ways of thq, world, but 
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j destroy* your health, empties your pockets, and,Mint siuddnt; 1ms no•piivticii1ars|ilaoe , of residence, and 1ms 

! is of far greater consequence tlijin either, Hunts that speut the last few nights inuifrftreets; is in the habit 

j kel-rf perception between right and* wrtfig which of fyiirit-drinkirig, and is .tfia^le to provide himself 

ought to bo ly you a coat*rf triple steel in«ho battle with' proper foflil; ark.jilted 'Jor-eryaipclas, following a 

i of life. * . tUton’the hand received in a public-house row.’ 

Financial deficiencies cut my caV'er about the town Tflie surge dp made olid or two remarks upon the 
| very shorty moreover, not beingi built after the/ qysc, and move;} away tdf tho next feed, followed by his 

i Adonis model, and not being rcadv with my tongue, ,disciples. M drew neajJwt to llTfe paticnt^and saw, to 

j the^ife of a fast man was not one inVhich I wag likely my hqrrtir :syd suri*nse,\n the thin wasted face, the 
to shine. So, relapsing into a quiet plodding student, pinched nose, Clie staring, *restlcss ’eyes, enough. 
| T spent mv (ipys in tile anatomical rooms, and u^y remaining to convince me tlmt this miserable butoast 

i nigllTa in tile hospital for the chance of cases of from the London streets fas no other than my old 

N accident coining in ; and at last, as nil working-men liglft-lmartod companion .f—». • * 

''do about a medical school, became a somdbody in it. I almost imoluoi^iily wiled him by nannf; a flush 
I In flitvineamvlule, I became less intimate witli ,T-. of rage a-. 1 pain passed over his face as lie said in a 

I who seldom qow appeared at feet lire ; and it Soon husky whisper: ‘ Don’t jf>'*ak so l.«id> He nee<j not 
j came out thatMiis aunt had died and left him moi ;y. have distressed lii>nsi*Jf; no’one there know him 
| ‘Oil,’ tliought I, ‘l/inl accounts for the snob Cutting except myself. He was so changed in appearance, 

me in the Quadrant the other day. ns T walked along 'that the surgeon could* scarcely have been ex {iff ted 
] with a parcel of books un^eruny arm.’ to recognise him, while the class was composed of 

I was a poor man, and of course looked with sus- students who had entered the school after ljjs brief 
| pic.ion and disgust on .!-■*—, now that he was well oil career had closed. Jle was in so excited a condition 
Confound him ! no one ever died for my benefit, that l left him ; hut having the entree of the wards, 

i except in an anatomical point of view: I felt ill used, I returned after the visit, and sitting <*owu on the 
; and was never happy except wh<».i alorte with my locker by his lie:l, inquired how he had passed the 

ii grievance. '* km two years, lie was very fretful and nervous, 

j! Time passed on,’and I quite lost sight of .1- ; butasopmed hnvu pleayhrn in talking of himself, 

!; The niituinn vacation came and went, and then the and 1 gathered the to A/s wig particulars. 'At tho 

1st of October, with its introductory lectures»and time lie gave up coming to ’college, and liecame.a 

il meetings with old friends; then a couple of months’ •man about town, he had not come into his aunt’s 

:! earnest vigorous work, and tifeii Christmas. « tfcpacy, wliitli was about L.2000 ; but ho was induced 

I I FI leu ! the thought of Christmas in London almost to forestall it by a friend, a felibw he met at a wine- 

. i brings tears to my eyes even now, while my wile sits party, with whom lie was walking orflTunlucky day. 

i by me elaborating some cont-of-innny-eolours for the Thfty looked at some things in the, Burlington Arcade, 

;! small Joseph on the rug. There was liard and con- and J- said: ‘Now’, I’d buy that if I’d tho 

; j tinned frost that yeas; and one day."* skating on the mdney.’ 

!i long water in Kcnsingthn Hardens, I humped up ‘Not got the money,’says his companion; ‘a man 

against.I-. We fraternised again ; but he was not, with your prospects hard-up. Didn't you tell me you 

: by any means, the same happy, well-to-do looking wfcre down in some old lady’s will for a lot of 

! fellow he once was, though there was far more money?’ _ * 

. I pretension ih his manner. He spoke in the peculiar Well, lmt T don’t conic into it for a year.’ 

■ j drawl affected by the British swell, was smoking ‘Oh, x;ou innocent, don’t you know you can"raise 
| a cigar, and had a capital pair of skates on; miti the money now. jf yoj feel inclined? I’ll put you up 

■ still there was a something about him i didn’t like' Con thing or two. yA—, my boy.’ * 

| —a seedy look about Ins cutis and collar, an up-all- So the result t)f this conversation was, that J - 

night and liome-with-tho-milk appearance I had went with this disinterested friend toll loan-society, 

; ! presented too often myself to mistake in others; his where J-*-- had to ifisnre hfs life, at an extra 
j I right lower eyelid, too, was somewhat variegated— ,prein.«mi f too, became the cautious medical rcferco 
j green and yellow with red streaks. In short, said detected something fvixpicious in his *fd|*irax, which 
j I J to myself as I shot along one of the swept p:\tlis on '’might carry him off lu lorc, the Vear'Fxpiml* Then 

'I the ice: ‘J-, my boy, there’s something wrong ^— s - was admitted to a wouderfuljy mysterious 

1 1 with you; I don’t feel as if I envied you so much as I room, in which,three gentlemen sat at a green table 
! j used; 1 'd sooner bo the old slow-coach 1 am, after all.’ (one of the three being the disiiitcrcstbl frigpd who 
1 j And coining to the bauknoar the small bridge, I took suggested tho proceeding), and lie was asked to talco 

i odL. mv , skates and winked away .up West bourne a scat opposite them, which lie did with Shat humility 

j Terrace, thinking about J—— and all our old larks and respect due to great •lapitalists. Some financial 
we had had together. * , rite having oxen performed, lie foumb'vtf had borrowed 

Uext day saw me on the ice again. One of the bij the security of the life-,assurance policy and his 
i skate-strappers came ttf and said : ‘ That gent I seed aunt’s money in prospect, L.1U00. which mdant L.'JOO, 

I you talking to last evening, sir, lias bin and took my for, of course, there are a few' trilling preliminary 
| i la st pair o’ skates with him; and though it may be a exqdn-os attending .ill such matters ; so ho, who had 
‘ I mistake, it’s hard lines on a podr cove like me, and chtered the office jdmost i supplicant, so subdued 
j it ’ll thaw shocking Irefore morning.’, And so it did. was lie by the dignify ot’Niie i-staMislunent, atid the 
i So I went back to tWSqld work, tlie dear old work, sublime suavity efi 1 tiie secretnnf, came out feeling 
; for sneli I hold anatomy jMic. It was the custom in himself a may of'mar--''*: he too.it a citb to the nearest 
ij the schools, in ftiy day, to /tltouefttill one J’elock, and bankv^tf-'oompanied by tlffk disinterested friend, wlio 
! | then go round .the hospital. At each bed the surgeon introduced Iiim,-imd got him cheque and cash books, 

!' or physician used to stop, and if its iiflfie*fci l haupii!*«d and instructed him in the little technicalities to be 

| to bo a new one, tho dresser or clinical clerk lyiaiUvlbsorveij by a gentleman with a balance at his 

! out tiie case for thp benefit of tlite students standing banker's. Under’’the auspices of this invaluable 

round. One day, alio/it tigo years from the time I adviser, J> - became a man about town, vjhich 

! met J-on the irt*, T went into one of the purgical means one who leads a^gas-y’ght life in the streets, 

wards and found the students congregated roumk a and frequents jdRces where steady-going people 
j bed, so as to prevent my seeing jhe patient; buey would prefer rrdfc bpflig seen. He also indulged in 

' heard the dresser read : 'John firown, at. 21; has a>* tftpcnsivt presjuts to yoing ladies of the rurpn tie 

orosent no,occupation, but was formerly a medical ballet, and betted freely with the disinterested friend, 
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who always won. The L.flflO'soon melted ,w:i}>i and nectary for the carrying on of a long and arduous 
he could not pay tlib*i/.||ruraiicc premium nor-jthc struggle ii» distant l,jiuds, had for the nonce made 


Unable at last to provide htyisclf w ijjl proper food, suffering, and to iook upon their rulers^ who wore 
he took to siiipt-drinkfajr, anyL,*^ last subsided almost,, many of them personally unpopular on other grounds, 
entirely upon gin. -lie had rfeilirtr fiind.tnor'irydina- us tlio cause of tfie evils'which pressed so homily 
tion to return'.to college and resume' his professional upon them. Accordingly,' at this time, a strong 
studies while at the same time the usual refuge, an sjurit of hostility to the government of the day had 
assistantsjiip in the conntrj, was shut to a man of his taken possession of a large portion of the orders 
dissipated habits. Fort the few inopths previous-to debarred by the existing electoral arrangements from , 

his admission into-lloipiitul.yio hod hung about taking any direct part in political affairs; and we ‘ 

the spirit-stores, whore’lie occasionally met some old hear of JIampden Clubs, and similar societies,' in 
acquaint;! noc wlto-would gilrelijm a shilling or a every small town ’•throughout the country, and 
dram. One night, wlitfe lie W!TS drinking at the bar especially in tile manufacturing districUTof England, 
of the -— public-house in Oxford Street, the disin- The artisans of Lancashire and the West Riding of 
tcresied party came in, and affected not to recognise Yorkshire were, as usual, among the foremost ill the 

vh -, jvlio straightway made some insulting remark, political movement. It xi sot our intention to enter 

and w,-\s turned out by the waiters. In the scuffle, into any account of the questions disputed between 
his luma was .cut by some glass,, and the erysipelas them ami the government, onto give any opinion upon 
lie was sufl'rring-front was the A-sult. ‘ But, old hoy,’ the merits or demerits of the numerous schemes of 
said he, ns he finished his story, ‘it will soon he all reform which wire every day started and discussed, 
right, you know, and I intend tiirning over a new leaf: Those who 'are curious, in such matters may find 
people don’t die of the erysipelas <;/'/<•/:. do they?’ «. ample information on tire facts of the case in the 
I made*bin. no^uswer,/or this inalujy was r a1j)tlur published history or those times; and, by studying 
time cptrtei'iTuT, and slaiig'V^ing grea't«numbers of flic memoirs and writings of the leading statesmen 
su.li patients as himself. J*I knew his chance of and .agitators of the day, may acquire a pretty 
recovery was a very slender one. It was therefore, accurate notion of the feelings with which each party 
wftli considerable anxiety that I entered the wgrdV. regarded the character‘and conduct of the other, 
next morning, and heard with little surprise that he The intention of this paper is merely to describe one 
was considerate, worse; the erysipelas had spread of the incidents of that contest, of which an interest- 
over his neck mid ghost, and he was delirious. The ing narrative lias been left us by one of the principal 
other patients expressed annoyance at being disturbed actors, and in which the lordly statesmen who saw in 
by the abominable blasphemies lie uttered, and t.e these popular agitations terrible conspiracies against 
had to remove lain into a private room. There I the throne and the constitution were brought into 
sat by him, administering strong stimulants till lie direct persona! communication with some of the 
died. Not one sufficiently lucid interval occurred in dreaded conspirators. 

his hours of apparently great mental and bodily s.uf- One cold morning in .March Ik 17, the streets of 
fering, to give me another opportunity of eonversiitg Manchester witnessed a singular scene. A largo 
with him, and ascertaining his wishes upon any numbejc of men, women, and children were assembled 
worldly matters. v tin St Peter's Fields, just outside what was then the 

That afternoon, as I was passfhw Jut of the lmsjji^ town which claimed to bb regarded as the metropolis 
tal, there was a decent-looking gint.of eighteen, with of the cotton manufacture. They were all persons in 
nil infant in hot arms, asking the power if ‘there uas the lower rank of life, and their attire and counten- 
a patient called .1—>*- in thethouse.’ ‘Nof ma'am— uncos spoke of distress, of hard labour, of low wages, 
none of that name.’ ‘That was the real name,’ I«vhis-, of poor food, and grievous anxiety. Most of the 

pored to liinj, ‘ttf/lie erysipelas eqse in-ward.’ Her men carried rugs or blankets strapped on their hacks, 

sharp cjrs lie.vd my. remark, and inferred the truth 1 ^containing some little parcel of clothes or necessaries, 

lromit; and 1 found, that even poor J-’s death was/ as if t hey had come from, or were about to start 

not unmourndd, and that he had ope, at least, to' upon, a long and, to foot-travellers, a wearisome 


follow his pauper funeral 


journey. Scarcely had the mooting collected, how¬ 
ever, when an enemy uppearp'Ron the scene. The 
magistrates of the district had sent the no^ ge iv il 
the military to disperse it. Thus thg orderly march 


t'TTTv* t AwfA umni- nijnrr ,■ ■ magistrates oi tne restrict nan sent tne no nce a i-a 

S JUIj ^ANCASiTILE LLBFaL the military to disperse it. Thus thg ordcrlynmreh 

Aitf.r the con vision of the long war vyfn Napoleon which had begun to form was dispersed. Large 
the Great, which released the strained attention of the- numbers tied in irretrievable confusion ; not a few 
nation from the all-absorbing interest of a fierce were carried off . . prison; arid only a part of the 
struggle fpr life or ilcatli, our fathers appear to have assemblage contrived to meet again, and form in 
found time hung somewhat heavily upon them. some sort' of marching array on the London Road*. 
Politicians of high rank All! that the game of pulitieb Here the men begun to take leave of wives and 
was waxing dull; ‘woliticiantf in hfUer position turned sweethearts, and, the father to pmbraca the’childrcn 
their eyes to home^cares and interests, and gave to from whom he whs to he loiy^ apart, then -to return 
them tlfu keen-attention wliia]iJi»<b been fostered by after having aided to achicics gre^t things for himself 


or the last dispatches from the Peninsula, wens,Kiopjjd tb' be joined on the road by thousands of their 
obliged to sepk a new text - for their conveVaation; fellow-workmen from all parts o£ the country, and 
and most naturally found it iu the severe^ sufferings finally to enter the metropolis* in grand procession, 
which at that time afflicted large numbers of the and demand with imposing foroo from tho prince- 
■workmg-clnssos. Bad ' harvests Vflnd heavy taxes regent their grand panacea lor all social evils—reform 
fflade loot! ileai-: the sudden radeictW of the army, off parliament. The maren began; and about three 
«nd the diminution or (Jisbandiiiiut of telie still hundred readied the bridge near Stockport, which 
larger army of labourers maintained in the works was occupied by the yeomanry who had gided in tho 
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"li(im his name was tl’e gambol of a detested system. 
LpAl Castloreagh is dcSPrjVM ns ‘a good-looking 
person in a plum-colonrfy :yiitand his presence 
seems by no Ynenns {jUntvi .realised the expectations 


Rut no one joined them; the'people of the tog ns 
they passed looked shy upon them. Their numbers 
dwindled; one after another fell off, and slunk away 
home; the party diminished to* forty, ffl twenty, to 
sifc;*aml by nightfall it was no more. So ended the 
introductory scene of the drarfia of ‘the Lancashire 
Rebels.’ * 

A few days afterwards, the authorities, ‘aroused 
Jiy this demonstration, began to take actives steps 
against tlnee who " eresjjii spec ted to have been ring¬ 
leaders. Several were arrested ; about two hundred 
and fifty were lodged tin- a time in the prisons of 
Manchester and Chester, and about half a score of the 


dispersion of the meeting at Manchester. 11 dee the 
Blauketeers wavered; some .endeavoiin.il to make 
t'lGir way across the bridge; some plunji'd into the 
waters, nndgrot safe*to ^ie othti side, wiflt drenched 

clothes slid blanket; while tliogswords of the troops^jbrmtd by men wlnf hftd been accustomed to greet 
gave a terrible seriousness to’ a scene. Two o: nrs nnme, inVpublip mtidings or in social gatherings, 
three live* were lust, hut the oiVanl inarch of tl|(* # wiih hooting jindexc^raliqp. X (he giiuistcrs were 
procession continued. More tlmnVsvo hundred slopij, not at alAsueh, in a’j>wraucd!or deme^nmit, as those 
a^ Macclesfield, most of them in The open jir. The who.nbw f^ood lx sore 'them had expected, certainly 
next morning, about a*liiindrcd resiurn d their route. I they must, on their part, h;l\-o been not a little sur¬ 
prised by the aspeotTand the conduct of thc%!\ptives 
who had been brought *nto their presence, from a 
diStancn which .then reijuirdd several •dnyif journey, 
to be i.iierro,gated is tlangenyis coiispiratolt ‘against 
the peac of our lord the king, his crown and dignity.’ 
Weavers, artisans, and/men of-li!^> Vendition, includ¬ 
ing among them oyc Yjllage tooth-drawer, whom they 
dignified with the title of doctor—such were' the 
persons accused of an •attempt to subvert tbe t+ironc, 
and destroy the constitution. Nor was their fxi'.oitiu 
demeanour by any means discordant with tjteir real 
condition. They logked what they were— mere work¬ 
ing-men, some of whom possessed a Xttle ruyre intdli- 
most active were despatched to London, to be personally I irenee, a little moie knowledge, and npfliaps a little 
examined before the assembled l’rivy Coirticil. Accord- | more of the faculty of speech th in is, or then was, 
ingly, the next scene is laid in the Horne Olne", th<> ; iiniiimin in their rank of life. <)i\ incident that 
actors tiler*du boin?; among tbe highest and tbe lowliest ''oevmryed apices sodieijfntlv* Judiej'eus^ when we 
in the land. On the one hand were noblemen of the recollect tli.M the. subjf.lt*>f it was ;i man»&npposed 
loftiest rank and the prcmdesl political station* At ] to ho a ringleader iu'Vi treasonable conspiracy • of 
their head sat one who had been the colleague nudJ magnitude so alarming as to rei|iiire such serious 
the rival of William Titt, Aid once the favourite pnecautioi.W. The .«,/ tlfanel doctor "as asked 'llis 
fleorgeIII.; a man vain and self-opinionated to excess, j lining,’^nd as a doubt arose ifhout the spelling, he 
Though weak in intellectual gifts, and so'inadcqiiale ! was requested to solve it. lie acefirdiiigly gave the 
to the high position lie had once held, that l*itt, then ; srMIing rir’t iter— 1 Haiti h, Ji.ijfc hah, hel, hay, why.’ 
nominally in opposition, hut not disposed to deal ( The assembled J’rivy Council did not understand 
unkindly by him, liad exacted frtui his sarcastic, j iifoad Lancashire; so the doctor’s pronunciation did 
young friend ('aiming a»promise ‘not to laugh at his j not much enlighten them, and lie was ashed to write 
niajesly's government,’and especially at his majesty's ; his name. Keeling, however, that his writing was 
prime-minister. Respectable by character, his one i ikc-Iv to perplex the gentlemen almost as much as his 
total fault had then made him a public jest ; gentle ■ dialect, hcuhaifded to Lord Kidinoctli a jireseriplion- 
anil kindly by tenipeianvnt, bis inordinate self-esteem ' Abel bearing his mine, wliieh, having been filled up 
had involved him in ceaseless squabbles vgith his ] beforehand by a mischievous friend or patient,’not a 
friends, and well-nigh proved too much for even" the j little amused the cabinet. It rail thus: ‘Joseph 
magnanimity of Pitt to tolerate. He had no natural IValev, Surgeon,JaJiddlefon. J’/use tuLc 500 spoon- 
vice of disposition ; most foreign to his spirit were the. !/i//, <>f thii uihfu, rnrh ‘J. fa Sucli were the 
vices of tyranny and cruelty; hut Ins weakness and ‘ accidents that fliversilied :rti exaiuitiation of men 
vanity had led hint to delight and take pride in the j arrested #n the oapita!»eharge Til' high treason forty 
functions of a political police-officer. He had made , ycaraago. • 

it his business to detect conspiracies, and liis pleasure ] One oY these mew, a Middleton mVjj-pr, and the 
to expose and to thwart them. Not being gifted by secretary of the ‘ nainpdtsi/dulJ’ k. Stint place, made 
nature with strong sense or sound judgment, this vgooj use of the occasion. He spoke.up, unabashed 
habit had made him at once suspicious and credulous, *Yiy the presence of the great, men befoie whom li 


lie 


whenev er any sign of popular discontent appeared, stood, and unexcited by the importance witj> which 
which tiW"UHii wumuiRv. or tlie malice of a hired ! their apprehensions bail temporarily invested him 
informin', could attributeVto seditions and treasonable [ and bis associates. lip tqjd the Privy it'ouncil, with 

plans for the overthrow of his majesty's government, ' - 1 ’. ' ' -■ —. 

or the destruction of his unpqpul administers. lie 
was ‘a tail, square, and bony figure, apparently 
upwards of fifty yearsftf age, and with thin and rather 


gray hair; bis forehead was broad and prominent, and 
from their cavernous orbits looked mild and’intelligent 
eyes.’ • 

Such A-as tbe then dreaded Lord Sidmoutli—a man 
whoso weaknesses lixwk made lnnr more generally 
detested by tbe people, ovho knew him only by bis 
deeds, than view far nior^'-BiLs’n might 4iave done; 
and such is the sketch drawn of him by one of that 
class which he most feared and pcrgiAtiVy] , 

tenvpe 


genuine Lancashire sensf and spirit, exactly vfhat he 
thought nnft felt. He made no s> creSyAiul no boast, of 
fwlint lie had done, while he divlaivycd the popularity 
and protested against the penalties likely/to wait on 
wigit he was accused of doing, bet bad noLdone. No 
redial in society, no riv al in parliament, could have told 
Aord Sidmoutli an^l liis ‘colleagues ttilb more plain¬ 
ness whig: lie thought ol Hbyir deduct towards him 
and bis fellows. V.'itli perleet riWqiect of maiyier, and 
with pevfocj l'rflu'"'"ss of sjx'cch; ‘ he denounced 
miiiicjpj-i.'d errors and*^mrli:nuentary "^corruption 
before these statesmen and • Jioroilgh proprietors. 
They had sehlonr heard the truth s.V'plainly spoken 


him an opportunity iff knowing the man as well as 
the minister. Many of hi?colleagues sat at the same 
tabic; nml among them mi o’ whoso unpopularity sur¬ 
passed his own, and the intelligence of whose terrivjje 
end, some years afterwards, was received with shouts 
or murnnys of savage exultatioa by thousaiuls to 


who never couh^ have spoken of him with tSnpcy oVi, before, jnd certainly had not expected to hear it in 
courtesy, but for Jhe personal interview which gave language so temperate,* and yet so discided, from a 


working-man examined b#fure flieni on a capital 
ebarge. To tlieir cre’dit lxj it spoken, they were 
favourably impelled by the manliness and open 
hearing of the pifsoiiA. After a short hnd not painful 
detention, tlie.'j*released liim wit( courteous words 
and treatment, and sent him back to liis fellow-towns- 
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men a wiser man, in- apnr‘oiVition at least of ,tlie that /though Major Mailieson escaped witli his life, 
motives arid intentions governing cltiss, if not the body ofi his wife, w t ho had been cruelly murdered, 

a less earnest radical. If tHiiy did not profit as they was found in the junfele some days after, wlylst-af 
might by the lesson- thqy’received, as*-to the real their infantidanghteriho traces were ever discovered, 
views of the village reformers of the northern counties,^ But these days weif} over, and report gave out no 
it was principally because tht>y r truated rather.to few"", sounds of warning or alarm. My plan was to ritie or 
, worst possible class of information—tilat of their italk quietly in thenmorning until I came upon some 
hired spies, ,^'hese men, villas by profession, had pretty hamlet or -sequestered spot that hit my fancy, 
i of course an interest in making ti9~ most of seditious and thcr? to await Ml my otic-poled tent and servants 
words and popiflar excitrinent. For then- own pur- came up'to halt for the dav—for two or three, if I 
poses, &‘y fostered the treason .which they were then chose. All places Were new to me, and each was 
paid to betray. The ministers did not intend this, of almost sure to please by reason of .that very novelty, 
course; b&t it<was so obfionsly probable, and indeed Sometimes there were abundance of plants to collect, 
inevitable,‘that they ought to, have .foreseen it. It was for I piqued* myself en my botany ; very often there 
the repeated detection of such villainy on the part of was prolific game, unattended by lisle in the purguk; 
informers that »t - bst-coinpefy-il the government to and everywhere there <tvas an old pagoda or a ruined 
abandon the practice of employing men to attend the kUla (fortress) to sketch ; perhaps the tell of some 
meetings of the agitators ami tffeir adherents, in ancient anriiorct beside a picturesque bowry or deep 
order * 4, o reveal their plans to*the authorities. But draw-well, over wliieli trailed many a variegated liana. 


fCr many years this system, utterly unpardonable in 
the rUlc^s of a civilised country, kept the government 
constantly misinformed ns to tiio > views and aspira¬ 
tions of large classes of its subjects, and exaggerated 
the mutual ig-'orance which the immense distance of 
rank and condt^on naturally engendered. The very 
men who werq^on this occasion released iiy Hi; 
council were aAeyvt o ril(, inonany instances, iuveigJU-d 
! to destriVti&fi liy the nrfit-vitvfl of paid ilpents of the 
'! Home Office. Such isolated encounters as that just 
j described could not enlighten those who took such 
I eflettual means to be kept in the dark. < 

> _ ■* __ _ , _ 

i *-■ 

j KUNC11UN-C U U It L O O. 

I was not seriously ill, but I wanted change of air, 

I which, even when it is not of a superior quality to 
| that which wo daily imbibe, proves frequently benc- 
' liciai to the hipped and dyspeptic invalid—just as I he 
diet, to be pcriectly wholesome, requires occasion;! - , 
variation. I hud been two years atA 1‘oonah, one 
of the healthiest, cheerfulest, most desirabIK station 1 
in tlie' three presidencies; hut a dose routine of 
arduous office-work, a surplus:- ge of the red-tape 
slavery that somehow adheres Vh < ctery system pf 
government originated and carried, out by British 
heads, it matters not in-w-hat conn tty or clime, iiad 
undermined tlie natmal strength of my cointituf.on, 
which required a little repaid I love India—I loved 
it then, even .when authorities and powers were more 
open to consular •Va-they urn now, for happily, not 
only is the schoolmaster abroad, hut with him is to 
be found the active spirit of conscientiousness) whose' 
rule is progress; and whoso law is justice. 

I wanted solitude—a little breathing-time from 
irksome duties, and seareelyje^ tiresome gnu-.ies. I 
was side of^nierciless field-jays, monotonous balls, 
incessant 'mess'*djnners, and amateur, theatricals, 
where our Lady JVljicbeths and Lydia Languishes were, 
appropriated by burly ceptnins of the grenadiers, sik 
feet high, aiid unfledged ensigns, who had not jet 
mastered tlie goose-step, nor dolled the unpitied njiqe 
. of griffin.' I spoke the 'principal native language# 
with sufficient fluVnoy to .'leeil Jifj moons lire or in- 
j terpreter; and neett'd tio otheK companion's in my 
i rumble." 'than two faithful sarysutF, and a sepoy, 

] whose earht-.tt desire to*Rcc<..vipany me, backed bv my 
i consent, had rea’ily ojrfained him a month's furlough, 
lie was an excellent shikar or sport#Yfian, and a brave 
honest fellow, whose good qualities I had cognizanco 
of. Determined to avoid the 1 be.iK-n track <Jf mere 
picnic and shooting excursionists, I chose ? range of 
country which, though then pfeaeeably quiet, hnd, in 
the war of the Fiiidarrceif, acquire;j}‘-ather an ill fame. 

I remembered, 'indeed, that eonti siij years baek, an 
officer and his uHV^whilejotrncying through portion, 
of it, had been Attacked by k<cities or marauders, and 


! or drooped a banian-tree, lpjeu witli its bright-red 
; tigs, the favourite food of many a bird. 

] From those ascetic mendicants who spread their 
. praying-carpets by the wayside, it is not difficult to 
, win many a wild tradition liy welcome courtesy, anil 
! still more welcome coin. I have seldom failed to 
| enter into amicable alliance with the religious pilgrim, 
f whether of Mussulman or Hindoo creed ; but there is 
J a way of doing things, and surely it is easy for all 
| who reverence their own God, to spare animadversions 
•on the beliefs of others; quite as sincere, perhaps, 
^though not so enlightened) , 

j ~ In a very happy frame of mind I thus passed a | 
' fortnight, wandering hero ami there, to and fro, until 
j at last I eaine to Jejurry, a place of which I bad 
' heard, and which, although only twenty-eight miles 
from Foonali, wat in those days perfectly unknown to 
more than half the European;community there. Yet 
! Jejurry i$ not without its claims to the attention of 
| the secne-seeker. It is a Marliatta town in the pro- ! 
: vince of Bejapoor, and, not void of paramount j 
j importance as a rendezvous for many a follower of 
i Brahma. The celebrity of its i/ewul, or pagoda, j 
| renders it a favourite resort for the Hindoo religionist 
; So far back as the year 1702, we learn from tlio ! 
: statistics of Bejapoor, that the priestesses, as they |j 
I arc called, or dancing-girls attached to the temple, .' 

! amounted to 250. In 1823, when T visited it, there !; 
j t might probably he fifty less; but tlie Brahmans and 
1 beggars/hat haunted the purlieus of the dewul were 
.'innumerable. Dedicated to one of tlie endless incar- 
, nations ’"of Siva, assumed by him to slay a redoubted 
,‘and cruel giant, tlie pagoda lias a magnificent appear- 
I anco as it breaks upon the. traveller's sight, newly 
' released from leafy jungles. ,i steep 

' ascent, whence a varied jihit striking landscape 
; salutes the eye, it is visible at a great distance on 
. three sides, where the country is free from wood; 
< f and though not covered with gilding, or made musical 
i by glittering bell like the Biy'dhist temples of Ava, 

; its gray rugged walls, vast proportions, and salient 
abutments/ here and there profusely festooned witli. 
lianas, are well woi'hy of a minute inspection 
j description. On the lingo misshapen idol, wide, is 
i tlie esoteric magnet of tlie pbuv, it is asserted that, 

! at no very remote period/*- L.tiOOO were annually 
' expended; .snd wlicju tkaumtinue of priests, acolytes, 
elephants, horses, &c., which is entertained is con- 
Hii koYiih t in* liioVbecoincs less a matter of doubt than 
•AY astonishment. Certain it is, that Ibis idol is daily 
bathed in rose water, and sprinkled witli the sacred 
water of the Ganges, conveyed from a distance of 
upwards of a thousand milks. j 

Biddy d'-corated with* gems, perfumed with the 
ny&t expensive attars, nniNsurrounded with almost 
hourly and uver-frksh offerings of fruit and flowers, 
the idol is one of Jhe still-existing evidences of the 
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reign of superstitious fanaticism on the earth.o.Tlie 
support of the establishment is, derived frbm houses, 
garaenH, ami fields given by de inters ^ null can it be 
ignored that £he pritwteayes, the'daneing-i^rls of the 
temple, a>e a source of revoBue rather than of 
expense. . 

I had paused several days here>e>leasantly enough/ 
vvlien I was asked one morning by*a very courteous, 
and intelligent gosain, whose acquaintance I had 
made on tny arrival, whether T had visited kunchun- 
Churlno. 1 jeplied in tjio negative, asking what 
object worthy of abs6rvation the place, if a place, 
contained. * 

‘Maharaj,’ said he, ‘it is a •place, nftd one that 
deserves a visit. The name, as vou may know, means 
tlie Tank of the Dancing-girl; iintl the legend Which 
is attaehcil n> it renders it a favourite resort to lie 
devout; while to sportsmen, like yourself,-there is 
Sbcli abundant variety of game in the junglm and 
jhecls (marshes) near it.tthat it deserves your inves¬ 
tigation.’ 

1 And the legend, fat I wr—is it so brief as to admit 
of your relating it in a short time V 

‘By your favour, sahib!’ and the gosain, adjusting 
those relies, dyed with red, ochre.* ivliicti denote the 
strict worshipper of Sit a,* related the tradition T 
here abbreviate: 

‘ Many years ago, when this temple was yet young, 
the jungle which stretches for four miles towards the 
west was infested by serpents of such deadly venom' 
and ferocity, as is now only* to be found in the naje* 
or cobra da cnpello—a sacred emblem, and a wor¬ 
shipped symbol of the Deity. But, unlike this holy 
reptile, the snakes in the neighbourhood were 
diabolical spirits, the accurst d offspring of the giant 
Manimal, destroyed Ity mighty Siva. »Now. unhappily, 
when Siva, or Mahadeo, Slew the monstrous oppressor, 
he neglected to scorch up the blood which flowed from 
tlie wounds of Manimal, from every drop of which 
sprung a vicious reptile. 'Wie loathsome twin-headed 
serpent, spotted with leprosy; tlie whip-sinke, with 
gray and white bands, whoso tail is spikgd with 
poisonous thorns; the green-snake, that darts from 
the trees on the passer-by; the variegated enrpet- 
-nake, whose bite slays ere the bitten has had time to 
shriek; the black snake, whose fangs emit a sickening 
odour that fascinates the bird on tlie hough ; and 
many others, with scorpions and centipedes, were, 
engendered by the blood of the giant fostering in tbe ( 
sun’s heat. And when Siva, grieved at his omission, and 
withheld by the Highest from any future incarnation, 
witnessed the misery that followed, and tlie desolation 1 
of the om yitrv. he was permitted to prophesy, that 
the serpent-oruLu* _-hanld only be extinct when a 
j-,<-iestoR8 of tlie pagoda, young, beautiful, brave, and 
chaste, resisting the temptations of the world, should 
resign herself a sacrifice to death b$ daring to lead 
tlib swarm of reptiles to the lake of the Jins, on the 
margin of the forest, j Well, Maharaj, after many 
years, a fair young damsel joined the troop of dancing- 
•girls, expressing her determination to offer her life at 
tank of tlie Jins. Two y^itrs were passed in 
liOi/ purification ere the Brahmans consented to the 
sacrifice, when, pcrC, king how every temptation 
that was made to wiCMraw her from the life of 
purity and wbrthip she Jf.u'i a-Wpted, iftis resisted, 
they agreed., T will not delay my account by 
describing tiic grandeur of the prdfi.*Jj^y^jpiU^he 
wonders of the. cavalcade that were prepared fp (TO* 
her honour. Obeying, no doubt} the mice of Brahma 
within her, she refipeft to mount the sacred elephant 
that was in readings, antTcommanding the Bothnia ns, 
tlie proud Byragees, tlie Suniassics, aw^srffter votaries 
of our creed, to let lie" precede them, she stewed 
forth alone into the jungle, no other weapon in hv 
hand than the rinn or lute, to which she was aeeus- 
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tomai? to chant'her sorfge^yi the service of the gods. 
O Mi id mm j ! ussbe entered the forest, followed slowly 
by the jmute arid wonderiirgf efowd, every leaf seemed 
to rustle with’life, cv£?y trto, be "lime alive with livid 
■ .JU'l. Horrible reptiles; the air was fetid with their 
bi'onth, «md the only mVuiVd was sibilation. But, lo! at 
t,be first cliom,of Jfcr w'nn, at the first gush of music 
.that issued from iier I'roat, 'ilrt> wind bean me fragrant 
as tb,e*uitermiee < {* a’ multitude of roses, ithd the 
menacing hisses'sank into-silmce, only hrokfn by her 
glorous voice. T>**v, too, tlie terrible o.V.itures, 
ranging themselves obcdir/itiy out of the truck, with¬ 
out er - ' ing a crest, or vibrating a Sirketl tongue, 
followed her gravity as ;.lie proceeded ; ntfc did "she 
falter a s.en, er pause in her song, till she reached 
the bike. There, wnvi'-tjg her hand in farewell Jo the 
crowd, she again liegaq to sing, and, stopping into the 
water, was followed by the noxious swarm of serpents. 
When she had nttninctl tlie depth of her waist, she 
took off her tiara, and, throw-ins* it into tlie, waveflj 
exclaimed: “Siva, the Destroyer, come iiaiv' and 
complete the death, of the giant and Jiis progeny!” 
Whereat the whole lfruud of snake* sank^lead into 
the depths of the pool. When tlie v^irer had now 
gained her neck, she cast forward luTvina, exelaim- 
i.lg : “Vishnu, the Preserver, let Aitliing that is 
■poisonous henceforward h-jTjjuild ij< i la Ice ! ” .A nd 
tlien, with a sound ol°).i-.tsio strangled “n J*er pure 
throat by tlie permitted death, she disappeared 
beneath the waters, fn that spot, wliero she was 
Mast seen, »,i rocky altar has arisen, whose foot? is 
swaf|.£’ 1 by the rich foliage .ait‘1 scented cups of tlie 
sacied lotus; and thitlier come tlu.'-flcvout, the sick, 
anfl the sorrowful, to invoke the assistance of tlie 
gentle divinity which presides over wont is now 
fill led Ivimchuii-Cliurloo, the Dancing-girl’s Tank.’ 

‘Sahib,’ cried my Marliatta sepoy, Jung Kao, ‘let 
me instantly order the sttmnn t/reman (bag and baggage) 
ft) proceed to this wonderful place.’ 

J All iiugntM time,’said I, smiling at an eagerness 
Miieli, w iPtber proceeding from his avowed admiration 
of the gosain, or from the delight he anticipated*in a 
new field for bis spring capabilities, was sufficiently 
apparent. 'I'li.-iTityilp the gosain for Ilia lcSgcnd, and 
quietly depositing an unrcjcctcd monetary jiroot' of 
my obligations m tlie skirts*of his Abes, I received 
liis "assinft.oce that, lie antemlciP to follow me to the 
tank* w byre lie could }*>int out to me the various 
beauties of the scents • *^, 

It was. in truth, a very lovely 9pJ7»nd as I ordered 
niyjittle tent to be pitched on .a gentle knoll, ascending 
Yrom tlie verdgut rim of the tank. aiM saw that the 
silvan beauties of the landscape liowlnVc deteriorated 
into tliick or sombre jungle, whilst little patches of 
cultivation—millet, cjncl^peas, and ithor grain— 
testified that agrieulturcfvas nut altogether wanting; 
and whilst |omu scattered bnllaloe <’nd 'sheep were 
feeding in tiic rich meadows, pr the former splashed, 
like sea-horses in the tank. Ijcoiihl not lnft think how 
lumpily and innocently a few -lives, niigfit, pa3% here 
limber a kind and paternal dynasty, and blest by 
Education and peace. Tlfe/b was a small lutmlet close 
by; amj t,l( ’ resfrt J of 'bur first'day’s spori; was a 
banquet of game so ample that all who chose had a 
share in it. * • ’ ” *•> 

NcxJ morning, when tfstyet the skic-s g'Jfye forth no 
rosy courier of daylight, I pandered forth alone, 
directing my steffe to the east, that * might witness 
the effects of sunrise on tlie upland glades which 
ascended towards'a distant mountain.) There was a 
liroad path; and as I slowly advanced, tlie cry of the 
quail amidst tlie grans, tb^e coo of the woo3-dove 
among the bus'qrfc, and the whir of an owlet or 
hat, retreating .InsbJictively from tlfe coming light, 
•unnoun8ed tharalready djiwn wa^at hand. And yet 
no signs of it,’to my wonder, appcartftl; and presently 
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lunscs were 
wever, ran 
appftiacfTcd 
is some six 
A&ihla, the 


—p — . —j -7 -ji — /i " ; •/ x -i — o* . 

the and »j # iynotrk*:il ba^nis of tin* rising sun, they “withdrew into a Thicket for concealment. After 

relleettd with marvelluiis beayty from the opposite some time the clamour ceased, and presently they 
quarter, where all was dark. There was yet some* beheld ll troop of men pass by, one of whom led a 
thing < cannot describe, hut wlfieli gave the whole an horse,•caparisoned in the European fashion. Whcif 
iflmatural aspect, in the clearly defined rays, which they had disappeared, the KriP'/aries carefully regained 
rose gradually to the zenith, illuminating the horizon the road, and before long, v/ios! (alas!) they came 
with a sparkling sort of rosc-whitq For perhaps five upon an overturned palanquin, deserted by its 
minutcB, qot movf, this show in the firmament lasted; hearers, and lying beside it the yet warm corp'-'j 
and then, lo‘.*-dl vanished, and the cast redeemed its of a European Italy, covered with cruel wounds. A 


of Tibc£f.has been deserilasljfly him wish a graphic to leave the child there, but Mahla had lost a halie 
pen’"; and to the credit of my (frond the gosain, it nitty shortly before, ami full of compassion, refused to move 
lie stated that he ascribed no superstitious attributes •from the spot until Mavrahnh was fain to consent to 
to ft, but hailed it merely as a phenomenal evidence -K'r adoption of the poof fotiridiing. They escaped 
of Deity. * t from the jungles, carrying the little girl with I Item ; 

As we ptirsueli our walk, which occupied several and not many weeks after, I saw them, and advised 
hours, for we made the circuit of the tank, avoidiifg, them to go to Toonah, and make the circumstance 
as only the gosain could have taught me to do, known to the government authorities there. Hut 
some very undesirable quagmires, we came upon *a they stuffed tluflr ears with the cotton of denial, 
party of Brinzaries—those gipsies of the east—those Narrainah was afraid of bridging trouble oil them- 
useful nomads who, in every war, have been found selves by making tbe affair public. It might men 
of incalculable service to the English, by bringing happen that the murder and robbery would he laid to 
grain and forage to their camps. The\*wgro driving their charge ; and the woman was loath to give up the 
a tew heavily laden bullocks to a clump'of tree/ infant, w horn she had named Motor (the I’carl), after 
beside ' the tank, both cattle and moil appearing her own/.-hild. They inconsequence carefully avoided 
wearied and worn, for they genefydly travel by night, i’oonah, and every place where English troops were 
As they ttfrncd at our approach tfcvnfkc obeisance to stationed; but they are at length convinced that it is 
the gosain, who was evidently know! to them, I was their duty to follow my advice, and are willing to 
struck by tbe remarkable beauty of a'little girl, who, resign Mutee, provided any relation claiming her is 
mounted between twft sacks *of corn, and ‘-chatting discovered.’ 

merrily with a robust elderly woman, seemed t# me , ‘My good fiiend," said I. ‘the child doubtless 
to be utterly^ifltcof place in this scene and society. Jielongs /o Major Matheson, an officer who, passing 
The child wiissir.iv'.efir, as, well might be; but for all ‘through that very jungle, with his wife and daughter, 
that, her skin was exquisitely fair, her profuse ringjets . was attached hr robbers, and barely escaped with his 
of an auburn'brown, and her eyes ,of that dark''life. Ilis wife's remains were found a week after, 
gray wlijeh is *cO much more expressive than either but his horse had been carried off, and" with Jit, they 
black or blue. The dark handsome Egyptian coun- supposed, the child. It was _th’S' ,, .'t > .fV'ifo palanquin, 
tenancc of tlutrwoman wassuch complete contrast, hearers, and a native woiiiatf^servaiit, the whplo wiw. 
that I hould not help exela(tuing, ds they began to made known. They had fled into the woods, from 
unpack th6ir cltitfc, and the girl activc(v f ‘set about which they did,not emerge until a whole day had 
Velping ,ti:o womjui: ,‘() gosain, that child is a,* 1 'passed. I have never seen Major Matheson; but he 
European!’" • * is alive, and will assuredly be*K'joieed to hear that 

‘ Mifiiariv,’ answepul'ho, ‘it is a truth; and wor.dqr- his daughter lives. The good Hrinzarics may count 
fill is the history which beltings to it. It may be vhpt upon their'finding a generous benefactor in one who* 
the time lias eonto for di&ovcrv ; and, with pernus*’ owes to them the life*of his child.’ 


here, and gain their\onseut to unfold the matter to Utah (book) found in tbe pslp.lquin, and it was tbo 
you.’ , _ •' ’ ( only thing tho accursed th&ves a,nd murderers left 

I sat tfnita at some rlflftnncp, while the ^gosain behind.’ * r ’, * 1 


1 sat down at some rimnncp, v.-lnle tiie^psain bclnnil.’ ® # , ' 

parleyed earnestly wiy» the lirinzarie«. Presently— ‘Can I see it?’asked I. , 

ami I knew' tfiat all was adjustt&I amicably—the j^J&mflsonie, old, much-read copy of Shak- 

eblerly woman kissed the child, and putting; somc J ,<peapc; and in the fly-leaf was written: ‘Grace 
thing into a» plantain-leaf, ‘pointed towards me. Matheson, fronHier Husband.’ It was enough. Amt 
Neither shyly nor iwkvvardly, but with a sweet and ns I read the name, tbe wortlfy «" 08 ;iin held up his 


delicious dates. • SIic accepted wNioul reluctance t>io regain at jpjiirry until such time as I could com- 
caresses I hwUhod^on her bright and-wcll-Obred-foi* ifunicate witii Major Matligson. But whilst I was 
ringlets, and priUtlcd away in a patois, part Hindoo- reflecting on the course to be pursued, that; which we 


in very*'truth astounded me..'“A witnessed a rare fliq jungle of Karghoii, about ten miles hence, they 
phenomenon, of which I h,*l not then even so much were alarmed by shrieks and ctics*; and the clang* of 
as hoard,* nltlwugh 1 rljw know tlwtt it has biAm arms. 4t was dnik night; but the flash of torches at 
observed by spine of yur .reccn# travellers, 'l'ho | no great di?t tnee warned them that travellers were 
sight was very fine; for there, in the west, appeared being assaulted by plunderers; and in great alarm 
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call fate was anticipating my movements, mnljaboul in tlio middle" of the light, seem! 
to r vender useless my interference in the mutter, fof repose and, sleep thu\ for vigilance ami labour. 
Th'ere'nro incidents in some lives whirl 1 follow up The Americans, neverllrUess, had forwarded the 
each other fith such c fieri ty, when leas! expected, dispatch at tin hom'*whe». tli«# approach of night 
that it islonly the utterly thoughtless who ean treat had hot us yet put an end to general business, 
them with indiflbrenee and disregard. That Provi- ! *Tirc explanation is, iliac Valentin is situated about 

-1.- 1 1* ___ II 1. __ 1_J. _il... 1.11.1_ I 4.... 1 . __ W 1 . . .1 


seems more suitnblo 
vigilance and labour, 
had forwarded the 


Brinzaries, tins gosain. andvny lit! le friend Mo tee, wljen 
Jnfig llao, running af the top of his speed, announced 
the arrival, at my tent, of a saliili from l’oomrti. 

‘ Indued,’ said I; 1 who ean it Be? ’ * 

1 Sis salain to you, sir; and he begs you will come 
and see him, lie has suraiiu.fi his ankle by & fall 


quarter between OrtT»two points on the co..ats of 
Europe and America. Jf wo calculate as regards 
tiibe this dillVence of Icligitude, no Shall fifid 
that at St John's,•tNcnfvundJand, the. clock is about 
two hunt’ and forty-live minutes behind the clock 


‘ las salain to you, sir; ami lie begs you will come i two lmm ' and torty-Iive minutes lielimu the clock 
and see hinij lie lias spraim.fi his ankle by A fall ' m Ireland; so that a dispatch w^iieh is- received at 
from Ids horse; and his sycc (groom) and bagpigc i hiss latter staliou^at a quarter past eleven at night, 
have not yet conic up.’ * J hail been transmitted from Newfoundland wheii-iffwas 

* Tlie Brinzaries arc celebrated for their expft-tness | only twent;, -live minifies past eight in the cvrning. 
in setting to right all sjUfci.ts, salving nil wounds, and Let us also observe, that Valentia and Sh .Trjjio^ 
knowledge of all drugs; and l had hut to mention the being the two nearest points of the old nad'new 
accident to receive the proliercd aid of Mahln. Slie continents, the dtfli^reuee of two hours -fuid fifty 
hastened to bring from her hoards wherewithal to minutes is the least 'that can cvis> butffosa/nny of 
compound a lotion, or poultice, or both, for the injured : the cities of Europe and America, 
limb, and was almost as sojm beside tlfo sufferer as \ If our globe were entirely encompassed by a 

myself. » j lftctallie thread such as that alr«dy Laid 'down 

I knew him at*once—I knew him well. Tt wijs-'bc‘«v%eii Eprppe and A /fn«;ica, #m. electric current 
Cosmo Gordon, a poling ensign in :t native infantry ! could make flic tour o* it*in less than a seoriid; 3nd 
regiiiiunt. He was not only a very handsome youth, ; we can therefore faiify say that coromunicatrons 
hut was quite the gem of our rui//s drunvitiyni ; and, if* between the most distant points of the earth would 
truth must be told, had plajVd Emily Worthington ta f lio, histantilheous. Such a velocity ns this makes . 
my Lucrctia Mae tab not a month before. j inot$\x>t the sun, which it le.bvcs f:jr„l»chlilil, seem 

'I'lie sprain was not a very s"vorc one, and Mali la’s j slow; fur the sun, in its apparent motion, passes 

care and treatment soon gave him relief. It was to j ovfer only about lOoO miles (fifteen Jpgrees) in an 

amuse him, as ho lay ou my coueli, whilst his own ! hour. 

tent was being pitched, that T told«him the strange j ’The hour can never be the same in two places at 
story of the Brinzaries,* and shewed him the book, ! once, however near they may he, when situated under 
whose hapless owner had been so cruelly murdered. j different meridians. Hero is an example, which we 
‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed he, reading the name— I frill take from London itself. It is well known what 


truly happy by the discovery of his daughter, nor had ' tU; meridian ofthe Ubservatory by some feVJmndred 
the worthy Brinzaries reason to repent having pro- 1 yards. Iiowevef, notwithstanding the extreme prox- 
tectrd the infancy of one who, in their declining years, I imity of the two meridians, the lioin* at the Crystal 
became their tender protectress. Motee, otherwise I Palace, situated t® the West, differs sensibly from that 
Grace Mathcson, is now a happy wife and mother, j of tin Observatory, situated to the cast. We may 
Her husband, some years her senior, no linger per- jf reckon ;Tt ten or twelve seconds tills,.difference of 
sonifies young ladies on any stage; hut if flu; reader ! time between these two 'meruit...-., so tiiut> when it 
visits Subntclieekhubiirabnil, in Mysore, he will find! is qiid-day at the Crystal Palnce, it is twelve o’clock 
in Colonel Cosmo Goidon a kind host and an honest ‘anil some scfgmds more at Greenwich. To take a 
man, behaved by all who know him. | more extended illustration: Paris is lituatejl 2' 20' 

___1; ' _!___: of longitude east of Greenwich, almost the longitude 

. , t | of Havre,; its hour is,th( yfore nine minutes twenty- 

T II E M ONTII: two seconds in advance of that of Greenwich. J 

SCI EMC K AND* All'# s. 1 U> thcn*#o find such a variation in tlie time at 

• ’Nalaces situated at so slight a di$tatic$ from oiicvuiotlier^. 

inn ■ )j,i«.r.*ni r "'ii. I shall require, now that frhe tclegrapjl places us 

Tiif. Transatlantic telegraph has at length been laid, ■ in t instantaneous relation with . <Jio furthest "towns 
and ils two extremities are fixed, tlie one on the | uL tlie new world, to reglilate with each of them 
shore of Valentia, in Ireland, uAd tlie other on tliat j Hie hours of our yommuifications, So thaf we ntftd 
of St Joh-'/s,. in tlie island of Newfoundland. The | not disturb mori? ymu is .inevitable tlie rfhlinary 

habits of life. 


metallic tlihind by m^ans of wli&h mankind will 


" yum as .inevitable the dhlinary 
A merchant at New York or at 
10 stiH enjoys (laylifcht in Vis own 


henceforth bo able fu eon verse from one border of the New Orloaiys, who stiH enjoys ilayliftlit in Tjs own 
ocean to the otlrer, comuymicatqp vitliotft interrup- county^ when wo have lA:rt with us tin;**”"lit some¬ 
thin from ttio^pld to tlie new continent; and in spite what advanced, .is not necesnjtnteil to oblige liis 
of the provUumary character of the*ir:4ingeifif-KC^tfif correspondent in T.ondon or Paris t-Apass his whole 
the electric maflp m-s, a day does not passwitJiouW, Sight ut tlie door of a telegraph-office to await a 
several dispatches Jieing sent from Europe to America, dispute’ which luls bee'll announced t# him, and to 
and from America^ tb Europe, across the mass of which an answer is to be given ‘ pfer hearer.’ 

Atlantic waters, i * New York, situated snboitf 74' 40' west longitude 

Tiie public has already bf-on informed .fiat onrfiic from Grccmvicli^fls its clocks set nt somewhat less 
night of the 0th and lOtiwof August, a telegram i\is tiian five hours behiatl those of LondoTt; so that when 
received at Valentia from Newfoinidland at a quartos it is tcnh'clockin the nioiliing with us, tlio hour when 
past clevqp o’clock. This liour^ which is almost our business commences, it is in the ’great American 
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capital only five o’clock /.hat is to say, mu'* hour the if.oilc by which his firm communicates with its 
when the greater portion or the population is burled three dillefoit places of business. The line of wjrcs 
in sleep. When the inhalntants of New York think commence! at ftotulon Wall, proceeds to BirchiRLane, 
of getting--’ip, it is^iast rtrfelVp o’clock in London; a distance *bf 1500 feet witKuut’euppor^ and thence, 
while wo arc dining in the' initropolis of England, 1 by eleven stages, goes onto Parliament Street. Tie 
they are breakfasting in That of i^ncriif.i; and* seems to have had no difficulty in obtaining permission 

while the people iftc dining there, re arc think* of the various house-proprietors to fix lift poles on 

ing of .goingt^ bed liefc. lastki| take again, by way..their roofs; thd’ttdkl cost—exclusive of the instru- 
of an 'liderestyig ckample, New Orjcays, which is ments—pe states to be not »nore than L.50 a intle, 

further removed westw.-trd* by about fifteen degrees mid calculates that tjie wlisle of the police and firc- 

of lfflljf.tude—that is to-say^^ekoniiig by time, engine stations in the metropolis might be brouglit ! 

gig hours, or a quarter of*a day later than we are into mutual communication for L.1M00. The estinlate i 

in 'London. Hence, tlidn, a dispatch forwarded *liy for a siRiterrancan telegraph was forty times as great • 

telegraph‘from this latter lawn on the 15th August, as the actual cost of'the over-house plan. The whplc * 

At three o’clock in tile niornipg, would arrive at New report is very satisfactory, and it seems quite •pralj- 

Orleivis on the T4tji August, at nine o'clock at night! aide’that the roofs tlf the city of Lmdon, viewed 

We may likewise seud from lvirmie news dated one from St Paul’s, may soon present, with their tele- 

o’cl&rk, two o’clock, three o’clock in the morning, graphie'wires, the appearance of a gigantic game of i 

on tli% first day of the nioiilB, or the first day of eat’s-fradle. * | 

ftft..year; and tiiia news will arrive in America on The coast-survey, of w4ii^i we have from time to j 
the'lie* evening of the month, or the last of the time reported progress, is so well advanced that a few j 

precedingycar. If we should wish/mr communications more seasons will see it cemplcte. The charts in I 

from ft>,to ifrrivc at New Orleans for the hour in which the results are laid down are interesting, for ! 

which busiii?S\is transacted in hot climates, we must they containment only all the shores, isles, islets, and j 

ply the telegrnVi about noon. 'A dispatch forwarded rocks, but also the kea-bot/om all round, out to a depth j 

at ten o’olyek / the evening, will arrive on the bank's of a hundred fathoms. CSneerning this, Sir Roderick i 

ofjthe Missisippi*at four/irelock in thq sftenmnnj at’ Murchison says: ‘Tlic study of the configuration of i 

triuinsta.t when men retntn fo their nffltirs after the lh@.t line is instructive: it shews that the group, j 

great heat of the day. It is thready fully seen by the ilth.wigh apparently broken up into three large anil 

people of America that they will receive each morn-Jhcountlesa small islands, is physically connected on | 
in'”, ■’bout eleven o’clock, as they enter tliSr plnensMir the south-east, through ‘Belgium and Holland, with ! 

business, ti.v, ,'jgnds of'the great eommereial tp'-iutn of the continent of Europe; while it is separated from 

the different capitals of Europe for that day; they Norway and Sweden by a gulf or fiord some hundred | 

will read, by p kind .of anticipation, the day’s Eufo- fathoms in depth. Probably, it may not be generally ; 

pean news before their own day commences! known that some of the deep wells in London and ; 

The Americans, with their enterprising genius, it "is Sheerness draw 0, their fresh water from a stratum i 

reasonable to suppose, will not remain satisfied until which lies fully 300 feet bclofr the level of the bottom | 

they have placed the Atlantic in direct communication of any portion of the North Sea that intervenes j 

with the Pacific, New York with S,in Francisco if. between this island and the coasts of Belgium, ! 

California. This lust town,-situated 12P o|longitude Holland, or Denmark. • The physical geographer i 

west, of London, is eight hours ten minutes later thi/i will therefore find, if lie examines them, that nautical L 

we are; so that the greater portion of its nigjit coin- charts teach something more than the mure depth j 

cidos with our day, and reciprocally our night coincides sufficient for the wants of navigation.’ Tn the portion ; 

witli the greater part of their dify. In winter, wlwn of the survey here referred to. 23,000 casts of tins lead , 

the day has hardly commenced in England, at eight were made—averaging 35 casts to the square mile in j 

o’clock in the ifforning, !t is scarcely half-past eleven deep water, and (125 casts to the square mile when | 

at night in California. At Skn Fr.ancisco, the world within a depth of ten fathoms. The cost to the j 

is about to turn into bed at the moment who*), in icountry, including the soundings, is about L.00 per ' 

London, the 4j?s? streaks of light begin to lace the, mile oft '•oast-line—a sum which, for such a work, j 

eimtern horizon? -"Vivle lioqr; therefore, the most con- may bq considered as moderate. • 

venient in Europe- for interchanging telegraphic Kir Roderick brings forward another piece of I 
communications with California would be from four evidence hem ing on the question of a Suez canal. [ 

to eight, o’eloiftc in the evening, a time’which would Certain engineers and speculators argnejjmt the j 

coincide with the morning of this distant coun'ry. Nile no longer bringk down, inift, because the | 
The region* of the gloisa where the difTciuee of delta does not sensibly inclose, and therefore there i 

time is'ahojjJLtjvelve hours ak regards Western Europe could be no risk of the canal-mouth silting up. But 

—that is to say,«whieh has midnight when we have I Captain Spratt.’s Rcfort on the subject shows that 

•mid-day, and eice penal, is the longitudinal part of tlir although the delta has advanced to such a point 

Tacitly Oc#jtn studded with islands, and compiisyhl that the stroke Oi the sea, iftTsing from the prova- 

between Reliring*s» Straits on the north and Tyiw lent windg, is sufficient to keep it in check, the 

Zealand on the south. It is a region distant #rp,m detritus is still brought down and carried away to tlifi 

us 180° of longitbde, and fthich we arc accustom; d ffi eastward, and formS dunes and sand-hills, which, at 

designate under the nam^ of, antipodes. .As yet, Kits Burun, rise to a height of 270 feet* above the 

the question of extending the telegraph to these level of the sea. We notice this fact, because the J 

islands Iqis not’ been, mooted; and thfi'-foru it is question has inspired in some, quarters national 

unnecess?™^ to pursue <!!#se curious calculations jealousy, afld all evidence /s valuablb ■which helps to 

further at the rresept moment. Bet what wc have place it in its true light. , 

said of the great western continent will apply equally >Ft»a»^£rioan*niails bring advices from Dr Baikic- 
to the vast continent of Asia; and if we establishifland, the Niger expedition. They ivere getting on 
direct telegraphic cominuruV£tions <l with India, China, satisfactorily,*thouglV slowly. The.same may be said 

and Japan, as there is no doubt we shall/'the same of the explorers in Congo; and*IVLivingstone, under 

calculations will have yo be» made with a view to date Jupe 20, writes tha$ tno Petri had safely passed 

regulate nicely the time for despoiling these swift thy-- bar, got up the Zambesi—that the launch, 

and sun-outstripping messages. •* tlfti Ma Robert , haij been ilfflembarked and put toge- 

Mr Sydney Wutolow hfs supplied, the Society at /her, and that with his party, who were all in health, 

Arta with some interesting information concerning ho was about to start for Tetc. ‘ We all look forward 

L .. - - U --- -J{ 
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with interest,’ he snvs, ‘ to meeting with niv Mal&loio, well under Iiisfi hands al under English or Scotch— 
though several have died during their stal by small- anil* once he has mmle i\'ds discovery,,he is safe— 
pox.’ *Tlie doctor’s expedition has* ouj heartiest and hevooit sends his produce to market—along roads, 
sympathies'; hut. we cam >t ignore the difficulties that by thy way, <fli whiclwtlmro 'll) Yto toll-bar f?«n one end 
await lnm in the shallowness/of the river, and the lot the island to tlfo .other — and censes to be one 
torment of mosquitoes. Already, when the last '*of' misfortune’s hangers-on. There is something 


Gaily blank Inis searching expedition. lie sailed hi than »(», (g) 1. ilere hi hmflufd, in .June of the present 
the spring of 4 857 i .11 liigh’spirits; but the frost-Wng year, the number irtfs»:-.‘tj,472—larger than it would 
was adverse, and “blocked Melville IJay so with ice, have been, in consequent'.* of the commercial panic. 

1 that the vessel could not get through, wjs inflight in *At -. late mertirpr of the •Academy tif Sciences at ' 

' thy pack, and drilled down into Baffin’s Bay—thus l’ftris, al. Millot-Brul.' exhibited a -black powder; 
lnsinj? the iirst year. However, he was making a obtained from a pmely natural suhstanee, which, 
fresh start, gnd we may hope that ere now he lias i should it come into general 'use, Still gladdiyi the 
reached the region where Ids explorations cojnine me. hearts of gardeners. »jf you have a plant or shrub 
Many hearts turn towards him, praying earnestly for that you wish to preserve from noxious creeping* 
flis salcty in bis endeavour to solve the painful irfVstcry things, you draw •round it n circle 0 .' this 
which Has so long liidflMmr countrymen and their black powder, and not a snail, or slug,*or Worn , or 
two ships, the Erebus and Terror. maggot will attack it, for no sooner do tie. ? touch 

A result interesting Gastronomers has boon derived the black powder tli^n they are throw»n intf) convul- 
from’thc United Stales Jfaval Astronomical Expedi- sions, which speedily kill tlum offi* A ' /lied or 
tion, which was at work in South Amei^ea from 1M1) plot may bo sprinkled with it, mid ,uth the like 
to 1852. One of their principal objects was to results, and without injury to the Arden. Ojj the 
determine anew the panftlax of the sun, not by Contrary, the powder is iLgiiod ferti.'-'r.. It is said 
transits, hut, in astrononiieal language, l>y observe- tn4it*a spccilk- against tne grapc.dfSea.se, amj that, if 
lions of Venus near her inferior conjunction. The , blown lightly into an infiPbted bunch, the vlfilimifor 
reduction and discussion of the mass of observations | fungus is seen to curl up and'perish—killed-as surely 
lias been a long and laborious task, hut it is liow^ as the snails. t 

accomplished by Dr B. A. Could of Canihridgcf a,, ’b<i composition of the pow’iler is no score.* 
Massachusetts, and lie finds the sun’s distance to he notlkiil^ but a species of lignite--?' ’.jmur-coal, as 
0(i,l(i0.000 miles. the Germans call it—ground tine. Large beds of it 

In a paper read before the Royal Dublin Society, exist 111 many parts of the <x>ntine.»t. Ardennes 
some important particulars are given concerning the abounds with it; and it. wns with lumps dug from 
iron ores of (kmnart£ht; and we lelftn with satisfae- tiiat region that M. Millot-Brulo' made his experi- 
tion that the working <?f these deposits is advancing nients. It is found in extensive deposits at Oppols- 
inorc and more among the industrial resources of dorlT, near Zittau in Saxony, where for some years 
Ireland. Due thing remains to be done, and then, we fiast it has bt^i turned to account for the preserva- 
are told, Irish iron will bff equal to Swedish; it is, ii*u of timber. The sulphur-coal, to give it the local 
to use peat for the smelting. An impression has long Same, is reduced to po wder, and made into a bath.with, 
prevailed that this is impracticable; but peak is.con- water. * The wood tube treated is plunged into this 
sumed at the ironworks, and in hlast-furnacbs too, in hath, and left tjjere Or a time without any mechanical 
Bohemia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Russia, and always {Measure, until it /las undergone, a change which 
v itli marked improvement in the quality of the iron, partakes of the nature of # mineralisation. Mere 
Even to throw a small quantity of peat into a smelt- coigact with the lignite appears to “suffice; and we 
jug lire of coke makes the iron better. What, is are told*that beams ffhieli lnfvo been used, in the 
required is to dry and compress the peat; and Mn wnrHimq? for thirty years are sounder and more 

Buchan thinks that the best way would la^vdig uni a likely to lust now* than when first put up. I 11 

the peat from the bed, beat it up like mortar, and Saxony, the railway sleejt'rs are -piepared “with this 

mould it into hard solid bricks. ‘Were this filel^sutalnnce, and with manifest ;fdvantage. Would it 

used,’lie says, to conclude his paper, ‘iff the nianu- not do well Sir sliip-tirnbers, docks, and water-sule 
tacturit^if. ir '>n in Ireland, little anxiety need be felt constructions generally S' * • 

as regards the qua,. '*ies of extant coal; iron jpnild__ __•* 

he supplied ofa quality equal to that of Sweden; the sxmiM’V'r v'n .r'pvci a^friiw 

great desiderata as to non-splintering ordnance, and ’ 1 jl fil tliD.K o fi A l II lifl. 

the iron plates of vessels of wSr, wo«ld be supplied,, I f a small town, the plan of distinguishing streets by 
add rivers of wealth, would be distributed over the 'unities, just as we distinguish, ships and ot!i#r inanl- 
land and among the pAiple.’ ignite objects, is not otherwh-e objectionable yian in 

And Ireland is advancing in another tyay. by the its being almost sure to give risijto the absurd and 
immigration of agriculturists from England and ityftistical. If names are'to bo given, i^ wodld be 
Scotland; most from the latter country. It appears 'Atolcrable tyranny to deprive the’builders, or vho 
from a t..’<lc* lately published, that the number of local uirtliorities, of* f he 4ight of selection; and this 
Scotch farmers who are now settled there, cultivating right being exercised with reference to ^personal 
their lands, is CflO, and of English, !M>. And the influ- feelings, legal circumstances, or con temp mucous 
er.ee of this ndw blood iscfelt nolk only by the work it occi Tjnccs, produces, * it* the course'V.time, an 
does on its own farms, hut by its r^uiqple to neigh- astonishing jumble of contradiction:^ North Street, 
hours. The Irish cultivator-if cultivator he ft a*— losing the landnurrk from which it originally diverged, 
sees that turnips do actually grow larger •thm^ “becomes in realitvone of the southermitost streets in 
radishes; so large, igdeed, thin some of the roots ■ the town ; High ^Street, being overtopped by other 
exhibited in Dublin excite universal surprise and lines, sinks into quite a l<fw street; political mimes, 
admiration, and though at fiyst he exclaim?# iAlil you intended to confer distitietioy on the locality, fall into 
can do it, bukI can’t’—Jie at length ^.es, and fluids odium and confcHnpt; the distinguished gentleman 
that the same deep ploughing, the same diligent who honours a BquSf-e with his patronymic, absconds 
suppression of weeds, tlie same methods of drainag., : from justice ;,itnd the ptpularitj of Queen Victoria 
anil the same cleanly working syfftem, will prosper as gives rise to so many Victoria Streets, Terraces, and 
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Places, tlmt the panting sttfmgcr, in looking for an 
address,.toils after it in vnii/ ‘ 

WJmfc help for all tikis ? ■ Surely people may call 
their housin, their Olceetsf tlic)$. estate^ their ships, 
their cliildron, by any name thoy’please. Old names 
may he, and olten are, inseparably eo^ieetrt'l with' 
local history-rperhafe national; new nmnes may he, 
and often itrel'qpnsecm'ft'd by Hie most saereil feelings 
of our "‘nature. , We may smile at ,the f simplicity* 
which ball called that stow and heavy vessel, with 
gumv*f!t6*Miardly above the # levJTVif the sea, wjiosc 
murky sails proclaim lier ta be a coaster, the Lovely 
Nancy ; bht we shall cense to smile if «e fancy t?ic 
shipper id his. pea-jacket Atanduig alone on the 
blackened deck, and looking through the rising night- 
wind fo the far rpid filmy land beyond, while lie hums 
hoarsely a snatch of the old soavioqg: 

■< The troubled main, the wind and rain, 

' My anient passion prRte; 

*' t <Lashthl to the helm, should seas o'ernhehu, 

J X 1 ’d think on thee, iny love! | 

But sentimentally interesting,»a«d even historically 
i n l por l ill n1a*' bo tlio association of names, the 

time at lengwt’oincs when they arc in conflict with 
considerations olli more prosaic character. The towij 
grows into a fity, and the mass of street-names 
pST»cnts,a serious ffifiicultv* ip the way JBt confliitr- 
cia\ dnd' %ocial intercogrsir; Jtho city grows into n 
mighty aggregate of towns and cities—in the case of 
London—with a population numbered i^ millions, 
'.tirS' myriad naijies, by clogging the >■ frill 
arrangements,’^!g:%}ike ‘impediments thickly s/Tittered 
in thp,- highways, interfering with the freedom gf 
interCtiUrso a ns' retailing pio /onto the progress of 
civilisation. Then must come the tug of war. The ro¬ 
mantic, the literary, the fashionable, range themselves 
on the side of names, with their distinctions and 
associations ; while the men of business, the political 
economists, the matter-of-fact of all •^nominations,, 
would sweep them away without remorse ta with*sL 
.besom.. 0 

Government has already takciiyup the questif n, and 
though witji its usual slowness an^i tinjrdity, has even 
put forth its hand upon existing arrangements. Til*! 
names of districts, and those that were used as land¬ 
marks for obscurer streets, are, so far as the postal 
delivery, is concerned, pretty nearly abolished, and 
their place supplied with lioufan initials. The metro¬ 
polis is divided int^) districts, indicated by 1C, east, W, 
west, and'eo on j ami lii tliir brief and simple way the 
general locality^of tlie street required is set dotn. , 
A TiOndon district, however, is as large us a consider¬ 
able town elsewhere, and the eonfusioh of street- 
names, therefore, is only abated. Witii tlie v iew of 
carrying out *the reform tlS.it s< full extent, a little 
brochure * hgs now appeared, the title of fviiieh we 
append as containfiig in itself wlnit is ulhally given , 
Til a table of contents.* < The following is tlie author's? 
plan: >I propose to dftide London into disiricj/J 
(say twenty), cacti district,to be distinguished I>v4t 
single. Jbtter—A, 3J, C, &e. ; t tc number all the street?^ 
squares, .lanes, &c., in each distric%froni 1 upward.'/; 
to the end; such streets, &c., to Jra called, fiA 1 postal 
purposes,• A. 1, A-. A. 3—15. 1, B. 2, B. 3, Sc. To 
paint tht feHge anil Humber of each street os place con- 
spicuausli/{~$h' near as possilteto the line of siyhtfrK all 
tlie corners thereof 1 To - have tlie letter ninl number of 
each street or place printed in the Post-office and 


* Street Xomcnfiature: a Xeni mat Si mult Plan fur Preventing 
the Inconvenience Jlesultlng fromdhe Xum her of Strcets^and Plans 
fif the 'tame Xante in London ; In ease more than Half the 
Labour of Directing, and gn athj 'facilitate the Sorting , of 
Letters ; which does not, nrccxmrthf. I reipnreStfie slightest Altera ■ 
tion in the Present Mode of perform.ug thp Duties appertaining to 
am/ Department of the Ibst-ojllce ;<:iud which mag he cafficd into , 
Effect at a eery tiyaIK£rj>en«;. * London: Cringbam Wilson. 
1SSS. 


othetfHirectorics, in the column appropriated to tha 
present district letters and in their places ; anil then 
give noticejtlist; for all postal purposes, such letter anil 
number may be used instead ofh/ic. 'name oftl’ch sheet or 
place; and that all additions that are now required-- 
the names of more prominent adjacent streets or of 
the district, or both—may, when such letter find number 
me used, he thence firth dispensed with.’ According 
to the present plan, a letter directed ‘Mr George 
Hardy, 4 Denbigh Road, Wesfbnurne Grove West, 
Bajrswator, London, W., wchild, according to the pro¬ 
posed plan, stand as follows: Mr\Jeorge Hardy,”B. 
7li, No. *4, Lpiidon.’ Hero B is the district, 7G the 
street, and 4 the house; and ‘as thoso ohnrnctws 
would fco applied to no other street or district in 
London, errors arising from similarity ofyname would 
be entirely prevented.’ 

This, it will be observed, is little more than the 
American system of giving numbers instead of names 
to the streets; but simple as^tie plan is, it appears to 
us to lie unnecessarily complex. The metropolis is 
already divided into postal dfstriets, and in tile best 
way imaginable—that is, by making the distinguishing 
initials i’.dicaje of themselves the quarter. A person 
looking for a street desorbed, for instance, as being 
in the E. (east) district, Svill havyi no difficulty in 
determining the quarter of the city he must betake 
himself to. This being the case, and tlie tiling being 
alrc.uty in operation, why divide anew into alphabeti¬ 
cal districts ? Dovetail info the existing arrangements 
Kie plan of numbering instead of naming the streets, 
and you have all that is required. One thing, at all 
events, is certain: the present repetition of the same 
name in streets is most objectionable. If we are to 
have a James Street, let us have but one, and so on 
with all other designations. By what means, how¬ 
ever, sliort of an act of parliament, arc we to enforce 
"this niueli-neetlbd reform ; and whore are tlie men 
who could, in the face, probably, of much public 
clamour, carry a measure 'of the kind 1 1 Meanwhile, 
wo can give only a slight ventilation to the subject, 
and hope that things will mend somewhere ssliort of 
the twentieth century. 


Willi BEFORE WEF.I*’.’ 

, Were not for Death! 

Tis but a fever still.d, 

1 A-pain suppressed, a fear at rest, 

* A solemn hope fulfilled. 
i The,.moonshine oil the slnmli’iing deep 

Is scarcely calmer—wherefore weep'.' 

— mo- 

4 *- Weep ye for Change L.-' v "** r 

For earth’s pure drfws exhaling, r 
For joy’s first tear, for hope’s first fear. 

For 1 eve’s fifst little tailing. 

Morn's lightest shallow on the seas 
Tells us Oi midnight—wt&p for these! 

W<ep not for Deatii! 

Tlie fount q f tears is sealed. 

Wlm knows how bright the inward ligjit 
To those shut eyes revealed? ’ . 

Who knows wliat fearless love may fill 
Th^ heart that seems so colt and still? 

• e. 

Ween ye for Life! 

„ __ For sfhiles that end in sighing, 

,* For love whose quest hath noyur rest, 

F or "Urn heart’s hourly djipg. 

Weep not when silence I/Irjjs the breath: 

L|le is the bitterness "of Dctyli. S. 

l’ri^led and Puhiisheil by \V. liAt. Chamiisrs, 47 r.iternoster 
Bow, I.osnoa, and 38S lTinh Street, Kms««»un. Alan mid by 
‘AVn.i.i im BoiiKiiTsu!., 73 Upper Sackville Streot, Deiu.iif, a”.tt 
all lioukscliers. •" * 















